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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Saturday^  November  21^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  The  hearing  this  morning  is  on  the  paper  sched- 
ule, and  we  will  take  up  the  subject  of  lithographic  prints.     Is  Mr. 
Meyercord  present? 
Mr.  Meyercx)bd.    Yes,  sir. 
The  Celairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Meyercord. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  B.  HEYEBCOBD,  CHAIBHAN  TABIEF 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EMPLOYINO 
IITHGOBAFHEBS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  represent  the  tariff  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Employing  Lithographers,  representing  over  350  fac- 
tories, employing  a  capital  of  over  $50,000,000,  and  employing  over 
20,000  workmen,  and  desire  to  present  th6  necessity  of  radical  changes 
regarding  the  import  duties  on  lithographic  products  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

Tne  paragraphs  of  the  present  law  affecting  the  lithographic  in- 
dustry are  398  and  400,  which  read  as  follows : 

398.  Surface  coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  Act,  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  printed,  or 
wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  tlock, 
three  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  parchment  papers, 
two  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  plain  basic  photoiyraphic 
papers  for  albumenizlng,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  three  cents  per  pound 
and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  albumenlzed  or  sensitized  paper  or  paper 
otherwise  surface  coated  for  pho^Mpiphic  purposes,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem.  ^^ 

400.  Lithographic  prints  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material, 
bound  or  unbound  (except  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  lettered  or  otherwise, 
music  and  illustrations  when  forming  a  part  of  a  periodical  or  newspaper  and 
accompanying  the  same,  or  if  bound  in  or  forming  a  part  of  printed  books,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act),  on  paper  or  other  material  not  exceeding 
eight  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  twenty  cents  per  pound;  on 
paper  or  other  material  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  and  not 
exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  exceeding 
thirty-five  square  inches,  but  not  exceeding  four  hundred  square  inches  cut- 
ting size  in  dimensions,  eight  cents  i)er  pound;  exceeding  four  hundred 
square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  thirty-flve  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem ;  prints  exceeding  eight  one-thousadths  of  one  inch  and  not  exceeding 
twenty  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  not  exceeding  thirty-five 
square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  five  cents  per  pound;  lithographic 
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prints  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  otlier  material,  on  cardboard  or  otJier 
material,  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  six  cents 
per  pound ;  lithographic  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed 
from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material,  if  printed  in  less  than  eight 
colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  including  labels, 
flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  twenty  cents  per 
pound.  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  if  printed  entirely  in  bronze  printing,  fifteen 
cents  per  pound;  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors,  but 
not  including  labels,  flaps,  and  b^nds  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf, 
thirty  cents  per  pound;  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  In 
metal  leaf,  fifty  cents  per  pound.  Books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  chil- 
dren's use,  containing  illuminated  lithographic  prints,  not  exceeding  in  weight 
twenty-four  ounces  each,  and  all  booklets  and  fashion  magazines  or  i)eriodlcals 
printed  ini  whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic  process  or  decorated  by  hand, 
eight  cents  per  pound. 

We  ask  that  section  400  be  amended  to  read  as  follows — this  is  the 
proposed  amendment  to  paragraph  400: 

Lithograi)hlc  prints,  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material,  bound 
or  unbound,  not  elsewhere  specified,  and  any  article  made  up  in  chief  value  of 
lithographic   prints. 

These  are  additions  to  that  particular  part  of  the  paragraph.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  take  any  ambiguity  out  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  word  "  and  "  should  be  used  in  plaoc 
of  the  word  "  or,"  as  the  court  might  interpret  that  to  involve  all 
those  items. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  It  reads: 

and  any  article  made* up  in  chief  value  of  lithographic  prints. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  first  clause  "  or  other  material " 
should  read  "  and  other  material."  You  read  it,  "  lithographic  prints, 
from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material."  The  court  might  con- 
strue that  to  involve  all  of  those  items  before  collecting  any  duty, 

Mr.  Meyercord.  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  schedule  is: 

Rate  of  duty 
( cents  per  pound ) . 

On  paper  or  other  material  not  exceetling  ti/off  ^^<^^  ^'^  thicliuess 30 

If  emhossed  or  die  cut 33 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut 36 

Exceeding  ^  ^j^  inch  and  not  exceeding  yjgu  inch  In  thlcliness 20 

If  embossed  or  die  cut 22 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut 24 

On  cardboard  or  other  material  exceeding  yJSo  Inch  in  thicliness 12 

If  embossed  or  die  cut ^^^ 13 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut tP^ '     ^^ 

It  then  goes  on  with  the  former  schedule.  '*  Lithographic  cigar 
labels "  we  have  changed  to  read  "  lithographic  labels,  flaps,  and 
bands,  lettered  or  blank,  prirjted  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other 
material." 

We  have  eliminated  the  word  "cigar"  and  have  made  it  read 
"  lithographic  labels,"  the  reason  for  that  being  that  perfume  labels, 
under  the  same  general  heading,  receive  2  or  3  per  cent  protection 
under  the  Dingley  law.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  very 
small  and  high  classed  and  in  many  respects  identical  to  the  cigar 
labels,  we  eliminate  the  word  "  cigar"  and  make  it  read : 

Lithographic  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  atone, 
zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material. 
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The  schedule  itself  reads : 

Rate  of  dnty 
(per  pound). 

Labels  and  flaps,  if  piinted  in  less  than  S  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be 
counted  as  three  colors),  but  not  including  metal  leaf  printing ^ $0.30 

Bands  printed  in  less  than  8  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as 
three  colore),  but  not  including  metal  leaf  printing .00 

Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  8  or  more  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be 
counted  as  three  colors),  but  not  including  metal  leaf  printing ,"40 

Bands  printed  in  8  or  more  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as 
three  colors),  but  not  including  metal  leaf  printing .80 

Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  In  part  in  metal  leaf  and  not  over 
five  additional  printings • .  50 

Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  over  five 
additional  printings ^ .75 

Bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  not  over  five  addi- 
tional printings 1.00 

Rand  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  over  five  additional 
printings 1. 50 

For  any  embossed  label,  flap,  or  band  add .10 

The  Chairman.  That  is  doubling  the  duty,  generally  ? 

Mr.  MEYiaicoRD.  That  will  be  explained  later,  Mr,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  if  that  is  hot  a  fact,  that  it  is  doubling 
the  duty? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  In  some  instances  and  not  in  others. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  explain  what  effect  that  would 
have  on  the  industries  which  use  these  things. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Decalcomania  transfers:  Ceramic  prints  on  simplex  paper,  $2.50  per  pound. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  committee  to  see  a  sample. 
The  Chairman.  We  understand  about  that.     That  is  not  a  new 
subject 

Mr.  Meyercord: 

Ceramic  prints  on  duplex  paper,  70  cents  i^er  iwund. 

Simpjlex  is  the  single  sheet.  Duplex  is  the  double  sheet  in  the  form 
it  is  printed  [exhibiting  sample]. 

Decalcomania  transfers  backed  with  metal  leaf,  70  cents  per  ponnd. 
AU  other  decalcomania  transfers,  45  cents  per  pound. 

Here  is  an  amendment  to  the  present  schedule  which  reads : 

If  any  article  in  schedule  is  manufactured  of  lithographic  prints  of  different 
thicknesses,  the  major  portion  in  size  shall  control  the  rate. 

The  object  of  that  is,  sometimes  there  are  two  types  of  lithographs 
pasted  together — one  is  thin  stock  and  the  other  thick  stock — and 
they  come  within  different  divisions  of  the  schedule  on  account  of 
the  unit  of  thickness.  We  take  the  major  portion  in  size  as  the 
dividing  line  as  to  which  class  it  shall  come  under.  The  object  of 
that  is  to  prevent  any  ambiguity  in  the  schedule  or  in  the  classi- 
fication. 

A  further  recommendation  which  we  make  reads : 

We  recommend  that  paragraph  .SOS  be  amend^Ml  U>  exclude  all  papers  printed 
by  lithographic  process,  so  that  all  lithographic  products  will  fall  within  the 
purview  of  paragraph  400  as  amended  herein. 

There  have  been  numerous  court  decisions  and  great  confusion  as 
to  paragraph  400.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  confusing  para- 
graphs to  interpret  in  the  entire  Dingley  tariff  act.     We  seek  to 
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eliminate  that  confusion  and  bring  every  item  of  lithography  under 
the  purview  of  paragraph  400. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  increase  the  duty? 

Mr.  Meyeroord.  That  would  be  about  a  stand-off,  in  some  cases 
lowering  *and  in  some  cases  raising  the  duty.  You  might  cite  in- 
stances where  paragraph  400  will  even  apparently  double  the  duty, 
will  put  some  items  at  a  very  small  ad  valorem  and  other  items  at  a 
prohibitive  rate;  but  the  general  intent  is  to  clarify  the  air  in  the 
sense  of  seeking  to  adhere  to  practically  a  uniform  standard  of 
protection. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  bring  those  items  in  under  paragraph 
398? 

Mr.  M£YERCX)RD.  Simply  because  there  are  provisions  here  that 
cover  them  in  paragraph  400,  under  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  In  other  words,  the  surface-coated  paper  lithographic 
prints  represent  a  sheet  form  of  product  that  comes  in  intended  to  be 
used  on  tne  outside  of  candy  boxes  and  the  like,  and  the  same  process 
of  manufacture  would  be  used  for  a  print  that  would  come  under 
that  part  of  the  paragraph  reading,  "  not  exceeding  eight  one-thou- 
sandths of  1  inch  in  thickness."  it  is  the  same  principle  and  there 
is  no  sense  in  having  that  come  under  a  new  schedule  entirely. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  We  had  here  the  other  day,  when  the  tea  schedule 
was  under  discussion,  some  exhibits  of  very  elaborate  packages  in 
which  the  tea  was  imported,  some  of  them  being  very  elaborately 
engraved  and  lithograpned,  wnich  were  admitted  free,  as  they  claimea. 
Does  this  amendment  cover  the  use  of  those  packages? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That,  I  should  say,  would  come  under  the  dis- 
tinctly administrative  section,  it  being  the  wrapper  that  contains  the 
tea  shipped  to  this  country. 

The  (JHAIRMAN.  It  turns  out  that  was  an  entire  mistake  and  that 
that  is  amply  provided  for. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  This  industry  is  somewhat  more  than  100  years 
old ;  originated  in  Germany  and  from  there  has  spread  to  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  It  has  assumed  a  very  consiaerable  magnitude 
and,  like  most  industries  carried  on  in  this  country  (but  to  a  greater 
extent  than  most  others) ,  the  workmen  have  prospered,  receiving  large 
remuneration  for  their  services,  thereby  becoming  self-respecting, 
thrifty  citizens. 

The  present  tariff  is  a  most  inequitable  one.  It  is  most  crudely  de- 
vised, not  properly  divided  into  classes  of  work,  making  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  government  officers  to  determine  as  to  what  class  the  work 
belongs,  and  on  many  classes  of  importation  affords  absolutely  no 
protection  at  all. 

From  almost  all  of  the  States  of  Europe,  particularly  from  the 
German  Empire,  imports  come,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  the 
lithographers  in  Germany  receive  less  wages  than  those  of  other  States 
of  Europe. 

We  should  have  revision  because  wages  paid  in  the  lithographic  in- 
dustry in  the  German  Empire  are,  stated  broadly,  at  the  rate  of  1 
mark  (say  24  cents)  to  $1  paid  here. 

In  Germany  a  lithographic  artist  is  paid  32  to  36  marks  ($8  to  $9) 
per  week ;  a  man  of  like  ability  in  this  country  is  paid  from  $30  to  $35 
per  week. 
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In  Germany  a  steam-press  printer  is  paid  from  20  to  32  marks  ($5 
to  $8)  per  week,  and  from  $20  to  $35  per  week  in  this  country. 

In  Germany  leeders  (female  labor)  are  paid  from  $3  to  $4  per  week, 
while  the  minimum  in  this  country  (male  labor)  is  '$10.50  per  week 
on  the  smallest  press  and  running  up  to  $17  per  week  on  the  largest 
press. 

A  like  proportion  holds  good  in  every  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  industry  in  Germany  is  fostered  by  states  or  municipalities. 
Schools  of  art  and  drawing  are  established  and  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  the  state  or  municipality,  thereby  placing  more  efficient  workmen 
in  the  trade  than  is  possible  at  present  in  this  country. 

The  unions  connected  with  the  lithographic  industry  in  this  country 
have  established  a  minimum  weekly  wage  for  artists,  engravers,  trans- 
ferers, provers,  and  printers  of  $20  per  week.  The  employers'  organ- 
ization nave  accepted  this  as  their  own,  and  there  is  no  member  of  an 
employers'  association  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  paying 
less  than  the  minimum  scale  of  wages ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  pay- 
ing very  much  larger  wages. 

In  the  printing  department  the  employers  are  paying  a  minimum 
rate  on  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  stone  presses  of  $20  per  week;  Nos.  3^  and  4J, 
$22  per  week;  Nos.  5  and  5^,  $25  per  week;  one-color  rotary,  $25  per 
week;  two-color  rotary,  $27  per  week;  three-color  rotary,  $30  per 
week,  while  the  wages  paid  are  generally  much  higher  than  the  mmi- 
mum  rate. 

Transferers  and  provers  are  paid  very  much  higher  wages  than  the 
minimum  adopted  Tby  the  union,  few  in  the  larger  cities  working  for 
less  than  $25  per  week,  and  from  that  up  to  $40  per  week. 

The  minimum  for  stone  artists  is  $20  per  week,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  artists  are  paid  above  $25  per  week,  their  wages  running  up 
to  $60  per  week,  while  sketch  artists  are  paid  from  $25  to  $100  per 
week,  or  more. 

The  workmen  in  other  branches  of  the  industry  are  paid,  as  stated 
above,  at  least  four  times  as  much  as  is  paid  in  Germany.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  employment  of  female  labor.  It  can  be 
stated  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  work  girls  in  this  country  in  our  in- 
dustrjr  paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage  of  $5  per  week,  the  great 
majority  being  paid  much  higher  wages,  while  the  wages  paid  in  Ger- 
many for  like  labor  is  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  week. 

A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
shows  that  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  to  all  tho^e  engflged  in  the 
lithographic  industry,  whether  skiUed  or  unskilled,  amounts  to  $16.45 
per  week,  there  being  only  one  vocation  (that  of  lapidary)  which  is 
paid  higher. 

Because  the  manufacturers  of  lithographic  prints  in  Germany  sell 
goods  in  this  country  below  the  market  price  for  the  same  goods  in 
Germany,  and  in  some  cases  bill  goods  to  their  own  branch  offices  in 
this  country  at  less  than  the  market  price  there. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  me  qualify  that  statement  I  can  show 
you  how  it  is  done. 

A  common  practice  being  that  the  cost  for  the  designing  and  draw- 
ing on  stone  is  tiot  included,  but  this  portion  of  the  cost  is  calculated 
upon  the  price  for  the  European  market;  the  value  of  such  work  i^ 
in  many  cases  greater  than  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper  and  is  not 
included  in  the  exporters'  invoice.  -  These  practices  result  in^  making 
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the  figures  of  our  Treasury  Dei>artment  very  inaccurate  and  unre- 
liable as  to  what  the  present  specific  duty  on  lithographic  prints  pro- 
duces in  ad  valorem  equivalent.  The  computations  made  by  the 
Treasury  Department  are  based  on  the  values  given  on  the  foreign 
exporters'  invoices,  which,  as  above  stated,  are  not  the  tri^e  value  of 
the  goods  abroad. 

Importations  of  lithographic  prints  (exclusive  of  those  articles, 
very  large  in  number,  which  were  classified  as  "  manufactures  of 
paper")  amounted  in  the  year  1899  to  $799,475;  in  the  year  1907  to 
$3,968,542;  in  1908,  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  in  July,  to  $4,911,102. 
There  were  several  million  dollars  additional  to  that  not  included 
under  paragraph  400.  Approximately  $7,000,000  worth  of  paper 
was  imported  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

You  will  notice  that  we  do  not  give  the  importations  prior  to  1899, 
and  regret  that  we  can  not  do  so,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  arti- 
cles in  the  paper  schedule,  including  lithographs,  parchment  papers, 
etc.,  were  combined  in  one  item  in  previous  reports  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  These  importations  were  not  segregated  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1899. 

Based  on  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
specific  duty  transferred  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  (computed  on  the  er- 
roneous values  given  in  the  invoices)  amounted  to  0.1923  per  cent. 

To  illustrate :  In  certain  articles,  such  as  cigar  bands,  the  European 
manufacturers  have  taken  the  largest  part  of  the  market  out  of  our 
hands,  and  a  number  of  American  manufacturers  have  been  obliged 
to  import  the  articles  instead  of  doing  the  work  in  this  country,  owing 
to  the  lower  cost  of  production  abroad. 

We  give  figures  showing  wKat  the  percentage  of  wages,  paper, 
materials,  etc.,  is  to  entire  cost  of  production,  as  also  the  duty  we 
have  to  pay  under  the  present  tariff  law. 

I     Pere&nt. 

Wageta. _ _ 41 

Paper,  surfaceKxiated _ 29}               0,865 

Materials _ , 16             20  to  45 

Insurance,  rent,  and  power i  7 

Color _ '  8                       30 

Bronze  and  metal  leaf _ _ ..'  ij      23J  to  .900 

Riiperintetidence.-- i _ '>  2 

!  100  I 

The  yearlv  value  of  the  product  of  the  industrv  in  the  United 
States  is  not  less  than  $25,000,000. 

Computed  on  the  ofiicial  statistics  of  importations  published  by  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  the  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duties  were  equal  to  0.1923  per  cent.  The  wages  in 
the  United  States  equaling  41  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  prodiiction 
stated  at  $17,500,000  would  amount  to  $7,175,000,  while  the  wages 
paid  in  Germany  would  amount  to  $1,793,750,  showing  increased 
wages  paid  in  the  United  States  of  $5,381,250  on  a  production  at  cost 
of  $17,500,000.  which  shows  that  the  specific  rate  in  the  present  tariff 
laws,  which  only  produc^ed  0.1923  per  cent  ad  valorem,  does  not  pro- 
tect the  workinmuan  in  the  United  States. 
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That  we  are  losing  business  under  the  present  tariff  at  a  rapid  rate 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  depression  in  business  in  1908  the. 
production  in  the  United  States  has  decreased  about  25  per  cent,  while 
the  imports  during  the  same  period  have  increased  nearly  30  per  cent, 
thus  depriving  our  workmen  of  employment. 

Mr.  Undbhwood.  What  is  the  total  production  in  the  United 
States? 

ilr.  Meyercord.  About  $25,000,000. 

Mr,  Underwood.  And  how  much  do  the  imports  amount  to? 

Mr.  Metercord.  About  $7,000,000,  which  after  the  duty  is  paid  and 
the  cost  of  marketing,  which  is  very  large,  makes  it  run  to  $11,000,000 
or  $12,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  amount  of  importations. 

Mr.  Mbyercord.  About  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  the  exports  amount  to? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  I  have  not  those  figures,  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  send  the  foreign  shipments  to? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Where  do  we  export  to  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meyercx)rd.  Ijargely  to  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Cuba;  just  our 
close  markets. 

Mr.  Undbrwo(m>.  And  you  come  in  competition  in  those  countries 
with  this  class  of  paper  made  in  this  country,  or  is  it  paper  shipped 
from  abroad? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Largely  paper  shipped  from  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Underwood,  that  you  permit 
the  witness  to  finish  his  statement,  as  there  is  a  larger  number  of  peo- 
ple to  be  heard  to-day  than  yesterday. 

Mr.  Underwood.  X^ery  well;  that  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 
I  thought  he  had  finished  his  statement. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  It  is  deemed  wise  to  separate  decalcomania,  and 
give  it  a  separate  schedule  entirely.  The  Hon.  J.  B.  Reynolds, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  suggested  this  be  done;  also 
numerous  customs  officers  deem  it  necessary.  And,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  decalcomania  is  a  separate  article  of  commerce,  bought  and  sold, 
and  has  a  different  use  than  lithographs,  and,  further,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  industry  represents  several  millions  a  year  in  sales,  it  is 
important  enough  to  be  separately  classified.  There  are  a  number  of 
factories  that  manufacture  decalcomania  in  this  country. 

Decalcomania  is  a  transfer  picture  printed  either  on  simplex  or 
duplex  paper.  Duplex  is  a  heavy  type  of  single  paper  and  when 
stripped  it  becomes  simplex.  It  is  transferred  from  this  paper  to 
furniture,  machinery,  pottery,  glass,  and  the  like,  and  consists  of 
three  distinct  types  for  the  purpose  of  customs  classification. 

Ceramic  prints  are  all  printed  on  duplex  paper,  but  can  be  turned 
into  simplex  by  stripping  the  tissue  from  the  heavier  backing  paper, 
and  hence  when  in  tissue-paper  form  would  weigh  very  little,  only 
20  to  28  pounds  per  thousand  sheets.  Ceramic  decalcwnania  is  used 
for  decorating  cnina  and  glassware,  and  is  composed  of  metallic 
colors,  which  metallic  colors  are  almost  entirely  imported,  and  now 
pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff.  Duplex  paper  never  has  been  made 
m  this  country,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  it  in  this 
country,  and  pays  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.     It  was  originally  classified 
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under  the  Dingley  law  under  paragraph  403  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
but  advanced  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  a  result  of  a  court  deci- 
sion, and  classified  under  paragraph  407,  as  a  manufacture  of  paper. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  metal  leaf  used  is  aluminum  leaf,  and 
at  6  cents  per  hundred  leaves,  the  tariff  is  equivalent  to  70  per  cent 
on  the  value,  and  as  metal  leaf  represents  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  the  article,  and  as  it  weighs  practically  nothing,  the  duty  is 
placed  at  70  cents  per  pound. 

The  other  than  ceramic  decalcomania  transfers  prints  can  not  be 
successfully  shipped  as  tissue  stock,  hence  there  is  no  need  of  men- 
tioning the  word  simplex  or  duplex  in  connection  with  same. 

The  brief  is  signed  by  Robert  M.  Donaldson,  Horace  Reed,  and 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  domestic  production  under 
paragraph  400  was  in  1905,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  About  $25,000,000,  lithographs  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  The  importations  last  year  were  $3,930,000 — 
about  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  I  find  that  I  have  skipped  a  number  of  years,  but 
the  importations  were  $3,968,000  in  1907  and  $4,911^000  in  1908. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  is  used  by  the  manufac- 
turers? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  The  manufacturers  and  jobbers  consume  prac- 
tically all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  the  jobbers.  I  want  to  find 
out  about  the  manufacturers,  what  proportion  of  this  product  they 
consume. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  I  venture  to  say  that  they  consume  90  per  cent 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  general  heavy  increase  you  propose 
would  necessitate  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  duties  to  the  manufac- 
turers who  use  the  same  article,  providing  they  have  not  any  more 
than  a  sufficient  protection  now  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  This  is  a  widespread  industry.  There  is  a  multi- 
tude of  small  consumers;  about  350  factories. 

The  Chairman.  They  sell  wholesale.  Take  the  crockery  people. 
We  have  already  heard  some  rumbles  from  them  on  what  they  have 
to  pay  now. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir.  They  receive  a  protection  of  30  per  cent 
on  color  and  35  per  cent  on  paper,  and  there  is  a  very  large  differ- 
ential against  us — of  nearly  20  per  cent.  We  have  to  pay  a  premium 
to  do  business  in  our  own  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  crockery  people  receive  00  per  cent  protec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  that  they  do  not  re(»eive  over  30  per  cent 
on  an  honest  valuation? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That  is  up  to  them;  T  am  not  knocking  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  only  telling  you  what  they  claim.  I  am  not 
a  crockery  man.  You  have  not  considered  the  effect  on  the  other 
industries  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  It  would  be  very  small,  Mr.  Chairman ;  and,  fur- 
thermore, it  is  a  luxury;  and  if  the  manufacturer,  for  instance,  who 
pays 
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The  Chairman  (interrupting).  The  manufacture  of  crockery  is 
hardly  a  luxury. 

Mr,  Meyercord.  That  is  a  different  article.  I  am  talking  about  the 
lithographic  label  used  for  advertising.  He  can  use  other  means, 
but  if  he  desires  a  lithographic  label  he  can  adopt  it  as  a  matter  oi 
pride,  as  representative  of  a  higher  class  of  stuff  that  he  has  put  out 
as  an  advertisement. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  your  prices  of  labor? 

Mr.  Meyercx)rd.  From  statistics  in  signed  letters  from  manufac- 
turers abroad,  giving  the  rate  they  pay. 

The  Chairman,  flease  file  them  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Metercord.  I  have  some  copies  and  some  originals.  I  will 
file  the  originals  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  print  the  copies  in  the  hearing  and  have 
the  originals  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  national  industry.  For  instance, 
out  in  Indiana  we  have  a  good  many  manufacturers.  We  have  three 
or  four  in  Indianapolis.  We  have  some  Down  East — in  New  England. 
St.  Louis  is  very  well  represented.  The  State  of  Missouri  has  16  or 
20  factories,  and  there  are  manufacturers  down  in  Texas,  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  in  Georgia,  and  in  Louisiana.  They  are  scattered  from  ocean 
to  ocean. 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  get  some 
profit  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Metercord.  You  must  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
is  a  large  part  of  this  business  that  is  original  orders,  quick  delivery, 
duplicates,  with  only  six  months'  time  given.  It  is  the  duplicate  busi- 
ness, or  the  staple  end  of  the  game,  that  the  importer  is  now  getting 
the  better  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  get  more  than  that  or  the  amount  of  the 
American  production  would  not  be  so  lar^. 

Mr.  Meyercx)rd.  The  domestic  production  has  decreased  and  im- 
ports have  increased  1,000  per  cent  under  the  Dingley  law. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  is  taken  from  the  figures  you  have 
quoted  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  large  increase? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Wages  are  41  per  cent  of  the  total.  We  require  as 
a  differential  to  protect  us  31  per  cent  simply  on  the  labor,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  labor.  On  the  material  the  average  duty  is 
about  40  per  cent,  on  the  raw  product  that  enters  into  our  product, 
and  as  the  average  duty  is  about  40  per  cent  on  the  material  or  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  product,  we  are  practically  required  to 
pay  an  average  of  50  per  cent  to  be  on  a  free-trade  basis  in  our  own 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Please  file  a  statement  of  the  principal  materials 
you  use,  the  percentage  compared  with  the  whole  amount  used — by 
dollars,  not  by  quantity. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  different  classes  of  material. 

Mr.  Metercord.  We  have  that  all  figured  out  now. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  much  of  this  entire  production  consists  of  the 
illuminated  postal  cards,  Christmas  cards,  Easter  cards,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Metercord.  Of  the  imports,  approximately  $2,000,000. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  How  much  is  the  domestic  production  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Not  one-quarter  of  that. 

Mr.  BouTEiiL.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  was  because  wher- 
ever I  see  these  illuminated  postal  cards  they  say,  "  Made  in  Munich  " 
or  "  Made  in  Nuremberg." 

Mr.  Mbyeroord.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  product  that  is  only  paying 
about  14  per  cent.  I  will  illustrate  to  you  how  that  is  arrived  at.  For 
instance:  The  German  manufacturer  gets  the  French,  American,  or 
English  lithograph,  and  he  makes  40  copies  as  a  series  of  views.  He 
puts  the  German  lettering  on  there  and  sells  those  cards.  He  gives 
those  plates  a  slight  alteration,  and  that  enables  him  to  take  those 
cards  and  send  a  limited  quantity  outside  of  the  American  market. 
He  can  make  those  cards  at  one-quarter  what  we  have  to  pay  in  this 
country;  and  that  is  where  the  erroneous  valuation  of  import  invoices 
comes  m. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  where  a  man  in  Mu- 
nich makes  a  lar^e  series  of  postal  cards — views  of  Pittsburg,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  cities — ^how  does  he  get  his  photographs?  Do  they 
pay  any  duty  on  entering  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Metercord.  No;  he  can  enter  them  by  saying  that  they  are 
for  foreign  work. 

Mr.  Boutell.  WTiat  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  the  German  can 
get  all  the  material  for  making  the  postal  cards  into  Germany  free? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  admitted  for  export  work  free. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Then  they  send  the  postal  cards  back  and  we  pay  the 
full  duty  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  can  collect  here  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  a 
fair  valuation  of  those  goods,  would  the  protection  under  the  present 
law  be  somewhere  near  adequate  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not.  There  is  11  per  cent 
differential  right  on  the  wages  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer 
at  this  moment. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  on  a  fair  valuation. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  You  can  really  say  it  is  a  fair  valuation  on  the 
cost  of  printing. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  valuation  was  fixed  at  the  wholesale 
price  in  this  countrv? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  'That  is  a  peculiar  situation  in  the  industry.  A 
man  can  use  these  plates  that  he  has  on  stone  and  print  up  a  job  for 
one-quarter  of  what  they  can  be  made  for  across  the  street  even  in 
Germany,  just  because  he  has  already  received  pay  from  another 
customer.  The  plate  is  the  pattern,  and  if  a  man  has  the  pattern 
he  can  go  ahead  and  make  up  the  cards  for  almost  nothing,  but  if  he 
has  to  make  the  pattern  then  he  has  an  awful  job  before  him. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  with  all  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  The  plate  is  what  brings  the  valuation  erroneously 
so  veiy  low,  and  even  at  the  specific  duty  paid  there  is  only  19  per 
cent  protection  under  the  Dingley  law.  The  hearings  on  the  Dingley 
law  would  indicate  that  this  product  was  to  get  more  than  twice  that. 
That  was  the  intent,  but  the  importers  were  so  much  better  posted 
that  the  schedule  was  made  to  suit  them,  and  the  thing  has  worked 
out  until  the  American  manufacturer  receives  only  about  19  per  cent 
protection. 
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The  Chaibman.  The  statistics  seem  to  show,  aside  from  the  postal- 
card  business,  which  you  say  is  about  $2,000,000,  that  you  have  not 
been  driven  entirely  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  But  you  must  understand  that  there  are  photo- 
graph postals  and  various  other  processes.  On  American  lithog- 
raphy, which  is  far  more  costly,  he  gets  the  same  production  that 
the  other  fellow  gets.  The  consequence  is  that  the  po^al-card  indus- 
try, and  that  class  of  colored  stuff  is  all  German  make,  the  cheaper 
grades  block  work.  The  photo-colored  work  is  probably  all  done  by 
the  other  process  of  manufacture,  which  produces  the  pictorial  wore 
of  this  country.  The  lithographer  requires  12  per  cent  more  to  pro- 
tect him  or  to  put  him  cm  an  equality  in  his  own  market. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  used  by  the  manufacturers,  the  high- 
class  work  or  the  low-class  work  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That  depends  on  the  taste  of  the  fellow. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  high-class  work  is  used  by  the 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  They  buy  the  best. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  all  that  is  used  by  the  manufacturers  is  the 
high-class  work? 

Air.  MEYERC50RD.  Usually.  It  depends  on  whether  the  manufac- 
turer is  selling  high-class  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crcmpackbr.  Is  there  anything  in  the  quality  of  the  impcwrted 
article  that  gives  it  an  advantage  over  your  article  ? 

Mr.  >l£Y£RCORD.  No,  sir.  There  are  manufactures  in  this  country 
who  make  the  finest  there  is  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  no  superiority  in  point  of  work  or  qual- 
ity in  the  imported  article? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  No,  sir;  except  in  the  ability  of  the  American 
salesman  to  probably  induce  the  manufacturers  to  buy  the  foreign 
article  so  that  he  can  get  in  on  the  deal. 

Mr.  Crumpacker-  Are  there  any  manufacturers  or  consumers  in 
this  country  who  buy  the  foreign  article  because  it  is  made  abroad? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
salesman  of  the  importer  to  convince  him  that  it  is  better. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  want  the  tariff  high  enough  so  as  to  practi- 
cally compel  them  to  buy  American  goods  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Give  us  free  trade  in  our  own  home  market.  That 
is  al)  we  want  and  we  will  lick  him. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  you  had  the  increase  in  the  schedule  of  tariff 
you  ask  for  it  would  probably  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  foreign 
product,  would  it? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  We  want  free  trade  in  our  home  market;  that  is 
all  we  want.    I  am  a  free  trader  above  the  51  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  CrumpacblEB*  You  say  that  the  importer  of  the  foreign  product 
in  this  market  has  actually  the  same  footing  as  you  under  eisisting 
conditions? 

Mr.  Me? BBOORD.  He  has  a  better  footing  by  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  CauMPAOKfiiR.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  you  control 
about  85  per  cent  of  all  the  product? 
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Mr.  Meyercord.  No,  sir.  Of  colored  work  about  50  per  cent.  There 
is  a  great  amount  of  work  that  is  not  produced  abroad,  the  letter- 
heading  work. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  total  amount  of  the  production  in  1905  was 
$25,000,000. 

Mr.  MErERCORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  total  importations  were  about 
$4,000,000.  So  it  seems  from  your  statement  that  you  have  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  market  and  that  you  are  i>ot  at  such  a  disad- 
vantage? 

Mr.  MEyERCx)RD.  That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  That  is  the 
European  value.  You  must  take  the  American  market  price.  Last 
year  it  was  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  stated  that  the  importations  under  the 
Dingley  tariff  law  had  increased  1,000  per  cent. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  the  domestic  production  increased  1,000  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  It  has  stood  still  practically. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  there  not  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
issue  of  these  prints  during  the  last  several  years? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  In  the  twelve  years  American  lithography  has 
advanced  possibly  20  per  cent,  and  the  imported  products  1,000  per 
cent  in  the  same  time  under  the  Dingley  law. 

Mr.  Cru3ipacker.  At  the  time  that  the  Dingley  law  was  enacted 
the  importations  were  of  necessity  very  small  ? 

Mr.  Meyercorp.  Because  we  had  reasonable  protection.  We  had 
larger  protection  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  rates  were  higher  under  the  Wilson-Gorman 
Act  than  under  the  Dingley  law  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Paragraph  400  is  manifestly  a  very  complicated 
one? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  twdve  years? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  presume  all  of  its  provisions  have  been  applied 
and  interpreted  so  that  there  is  practically  no  uncertainty  about  it 
now? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  decisions  have  been  made  covering  prac- 
tically every  provision? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  although  the  decisions  may  not  be  satisfac- 
tory to  you  the  questions  have  been  settled  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  if  the  changes  you  suggest  should  be  made 
it  would  open  up  a  new  field  of  controversy  which  would  probably 
take  ten  yeai*s  to  settle? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  No,  sir.  We  have  gotten  it  to  aj^oint  where  all 
questions  will  rest  on  just  about  three  general  propositions. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  Congress  decided  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  tariff,  to  simplv  increase  the  rates  provided  in  the 
Dingley  law  than  to  enact  a  lot  or  new  provisions? 
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Mr.  Meyeroord.  They  are  not  new  provisions.  There  are  very  few 
changes,  and  if  you  submit  this  suggested  amendment  to  the  law  di- 
vision of  the  customs  bureau  I  venture  to  say  that  they  will  report 
that  every  suggestion  that  we  have  made  tends  to  clarify  the  at- 
mosphere on  paragraph  400. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  49  names  of  gentlemen  on  the  list  to  be 
heard  to-day.  Mr.  Meyercord  has  presented  his  case  very  fully  and 
given  facts  very  fully  covering  the  whole  case,  and  I  want  to  know  if 
you  gentlemen  can  not  select  one  or  two  others  of  the  delegation  to 
make  the  oral  argument  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Meyercord  has  said 
and  then  content  yourselves  with  filing  briefs  as  to  the  balance  ? 

Mr.  Blaney.  I  was  going  to  say,  with  the  idea  of  saving  your  time 
and  the  committee's  time,  that  I  have  made  some  suggested  changes 
in  a  brief  which  I  will  file  with  the  committee  so  as  to  save  your  time, 
and  my  remarks  will  not  exceed  five  minutes. 

The  "Chairman.  The  difficulty  is  that  you  will  talk  for  ten  minutes 
and  then  the  committee  will  ask  you  questions  for  an  hour  on  some- 
thing that  is  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Blaney.  I  will  not  read  my  brief,  but  I  will  submit  it  and  it 
can  be  taken  up  at  the  leisure  of  the  committee. 

The  Chahiman.  We  will  give  you  five  minutes  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FBANK  J.  BLANEY,  BEPBESENTINO  THE 
FOBBES  UTHOaBAFH  MANUFACTITBINa  COMPANT,  BOSTON, 
MASS. 

Mr.  Blaney.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  a  large  concern.  It  is  not  a  member  of  the  National 
Association,  as  is  Mr.  Meyercord^  but  we  indorse  in  every  particular 
the  brief  he  has  submitted,  with  a  few  minor  changes  which  we 
believe  would  be  clearer. 

This  work  is  not  used  very  largely  in  the  imported  products.  Our 
work  is  used  as  advertising.  It  is  not  work  where  if  there  were  a 
little  increase  in  the  price  it  would  make  any  material  difference  to 
the  manufacturer  in  the  cost  of  his  product,  and  if  the  statement 
shall  be  made  that  the  imported  product  is  brought  into  this  countr^y 
because  the  American  lithographer  can  not  produce  it  as  good  as  it 
is  done  abroad,  I  will  submit  these  samples  [exhibiting  samples]  of 
our  commercial  work  in  contradiction. 

We  ask  most  earnestly  that  in  making  this  law  the  old  paragraph 
400  shall  be  ignored  entirely,  so  far  as  its  present  provisions  are  con- 
cerned, since  they  are  so  radically  wrong.  For  instance,  under  the 
present  provision  a  show  card,  16  bv  24,  on  paper  eight  one-thou- 
sandths of  1  inch  in  thickness,  should  bear  a  certain  rate.  If  you 
fo  up  to  just  10  pounds  more  on  the  same  size  sheet  you  get  a  still 
ifferent  rate,  a  rate  of  8  cents  a  pound.  If  you  go  still  further  to 
16  by  26,  thereby  having  a  square-inch  area  of  over  four  hundred, 
you  will  get  another  different  rate.  It  applies  from  a  specific  rate 
of  20  cents  on  paper  nof  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  to  an  ad  valorem  rate,  and  it  has  been  practically  im- 
possible to  get  a  fair  valuation  on  the  importations  while  the  ad 
valorem  rate  remains,  and  the  briefs  that  nave  been  submitted  by 
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Mr.  Meyercord  and  the  one  I  shall  file  with  you  seek  to  make  it  so 
clear  that  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
custom  officials. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  all  your  material? 

Mr.  Blaney.  We  import  a  large  amount  of  inks.  The  paper  we 
buy  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  do  you  import? 

Mr.  Blaney.  We  import  all  the  inks  and  metal  leaf  that  are  used 
in  printing. 

This  is  a  v^iy  widespread  industry.  There  are  350  establishments, 
and  the  compi^tition  would  keep  down  any  arbitrary  advance  in  price 
to  the  manufacturers.  There  is  no  trust  in  the  business,  and  all  we 
ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  sufficient  protection  that  will  cover  the  diflFer- 
eacQ  between  the  wages  paid  abroad  and  the  wages  paid  in  this  coun- 
try, plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Blaney  follows : 

[In  re  paragraph  400,  tariff  of  1897,  lithographic  prints,  etc.l 

BRIO'     SUBMITTED     BY     THE    FOBBKS     LITHOGRAPH     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY,     BY 
FRANK    J.    BLANEY,    DIRECTOR.    PFBMANENT   ADDRKSS,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

To  Hon.  Sebeno  K.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  6'. 
Dear  Sib  :  The  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston,  lithog- 
raphers, established  at  that  point,  respectfully  present  the  following  recom- 
mendations as  an  amendment  to  the  schedule  proposed  on  lithographic  material 
(paragraph  400)  by  the  tariff  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Em- 
ploying I^lthographers. 
We  ask  that  section  400  of  the  1S97  tariff  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Proposed  amendment  to  paragraph  ^00. 

Lithographic  prints  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminnm,  or  other  material,  bound  or 
unbound  (except  cigar  labels,  flaps,  bands,  or  other  small  labels),  not  elsewhere 
specified,  or  any  article  made  up  in  chief  value  of  lithographic  prints: 

Per 
poond. 
On  paper  or  other  material  not  exceeding  ten  one-thousandths  inch  in 

thickness $0.30 

If  embossed  or  die  cut .33 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut .36 

Exceeding  ten  one-thonsandths  inch  and  not  exceeding  twenty  one-thou- 
sandths inch  in  thickness .25 

If  embossed  or  die  cut .  27 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut .28 

On  cardboard  or  other  material  exceeding  twenty  one-thousiindths  inch 

in  thiclcness .15 

If  embossed  or  die  cut .  16 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut .17 

Lithographic  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  stone, 

zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material : 

Per 
pouiuL 

Labels  and  flaps,  exceeding  10  square  inches,  if  printed  in  lees  than  8 
colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  B  colors),  but  not  including 
metal-leaf  printing $0.30 

Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  inches,*  i)rinted  in  less  than  8 
colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  3  colors),  but  not  including 
metal-leaf  printing .00 

Iial)els  or  flaps,  exceeding  10  square  inches,  printed  in  8  or  more  colors 
(bronee  printing  to  be  counted  as  3  colors),  bnt  not  including  metal- 
leaf  printing .40 
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Per 
Ponnd. 
Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  inches,  printed  in  8  or  more 

colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  3  colors),  but  not  including 

metal-leaf  printing $0. 80 

Labels  and  flaps,  exceeding  10  square  inches,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part 

in  metal  leaf  and  not  over  5  additional  printings .50 

Labels  and  flaps,  exceeding  10  square  inches,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part 

in  metal  leaf  and  over  5  additional  printings .75 

Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  inches,  printed  in  whole  or  in 

part  in  metal  leaf  and  not  over  5  additional  printings 1.00 

Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  inches,  printed  in  whole  or  in 

part  in  metal  leaf  and  over  5  additional  printings 1.  50 

For  any  embossed  label,  flap,  or  band  add .10 

The  reasons  for  our  dissenting  from  the  recommendations  of  the  tariff  com- 
mittee referred  to  are  as  follows: 

On  the  item  of  "  Paper  or  other  material "  they  recommend  eight  one-thou- 
sandths inch  in  thickness  as  the  dividing  point.  This  is  not  a  logical  point  at 
which  to  make  the  difference  in  thickness,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  class 
of  material — that  is,  hangers,  calendars,  etc. — are  printed  on  paper  60,  70,  80, 
90.  and  100  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500  sheets,  size  22  by  28.  The  tariff  com- 
mittee of  the  employers*  association  took  this  arbitrary  division  from  the  tariff 
now  in  force,  and  this  is  entirely  wrong,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
facts:  „ 

For  an  importation  oi  100,000  show  cards  or  hangers,  size  16  by  24,  litho- 
graphed on  stock  eight  one-thousandths  inch  In  thickness,  which  is  88  pounds 
to  the  ream  of  500  sheets,  basis  22  by  28,  the  weight  on  the  shipment  would 
be  11,000  pounds,  and  at  the  rate  recommended  by  the  committee — 30  cents 
per  pound — ^the  duty  on  the  importation  would  be  $3,300,  whereas  if  stock 
nine  one- thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  were  used,  weighing  100  pounds 
to  the  ream  of  500  sheets,  size  22  by  28,  It  would  then  pass  to  the  rate  sug- 
gested by  the  committee — of  20  cents  per  pound — thus  making  the  weight  of  the 
shipment  of  100,000  hangers,  16  by  24,  12,400  pounds;  and  at  the  20-cent  per 
pound  rate  specified  by  the  committee  for  this  thickness  it  would  make  the 
revenue  $2,480,  as  against  $3,300  on  the  lighter  stock,  thus  saving  the  Importer 
$820  duty  for  a  show  card  made  on  a  thicker  stock,  which  would  be  more 
desirable  for  his  purpose,  and  the  increase  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
increase  in  cost  of  stock,  owing  to  heavier  weight,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  6 
cents  per  pound — $84— and  the  increased  freight  would  not  be  over  $6,  so  that 
the  increase  in  the  cost  on  account  of  the  heavier  stock  would  not  exceed  $90, 
which  would  thus  give  a  net  saving  of  $730  by  reason  of  having  the  hangers 
on  a  heavier  stock;  and  this,  of  course,  would  be  a  corresponding  loss  to  the 
Government  on  revenues. 

The  division  we  have  suggested  is  ten  one-thousandths  of  an  inch,  and  instead 
of  dropping  from  30  to  20  cents  per  pound  (as  suggested  by  the  tariff  com- 
mittee referred  to)  we  recommend  the  rate  we  have  named  above,  25  cents 
per  pound,  which  is  a  drop  of  5  cents,  owing  to  the  increased  thickness. 

In  connection  with  the  item  under  the  heading  of  "Lithographed  labels, 
flaps,  and  bands,"  we  take  occasion  to  include  small  labels  not  exceeding  10 
square  inches,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  same  policy  which  properly 
prevails  in  providing  a  suitable  rate  per  pound  on  cigar  bands,  owing  to  the 
small  size  and  the  large  number  to  a  pound,  should  dictate  that  any  label, 
no  matter  for  what  purpose  it  may  be  used,  should  receive  the  same  protection 
as  the  cigar  band.  In  explanation  of  this  and  to  illustrate  our  contention  we 
attach  hereto  a  sheet  marked  "A,"  on  which  we  pasted  Impressions  of  dies 
nsed  on  labels  for  perfumery  bottles  and  other  small  articles,  to  show  size  to 
which  labels  are  cut.  On  the  same  sheet  we  have  attached  cigar  bands,  show- 
ing that  the  cigar  band  is  in  many  cases  larger  than  the  small  labels  used  for 
perfumery  and  other  articles.  Owing  to  the  Inadequate  protection  afforded  the 
American  lithographers  on  these  small  labels,  a  large  quantity  are  imported, 
and  foreign  houses  dealing  almost  exclusively  in  this  branch  of  bsuiness  main- 
tain agencies  here.  On  100,000  labels,  size  2i  by  4,  the  weight  would  be  185 
pounds  if  printed  on  stock  basis  50  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500  sheets,  size  22  by 
28— and  this  is  the  heaviest- weight  paper  that  is  used  for  this  purpose— and 
in  many  cases  a  lighter  paper  is  used.  One  hundred  thousand  such  labels 
made  In  America,  if  in  10  printings  of  a  grade  usually  used  for  this  work, 
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would  be  sold  at  approximately  $3.50  per  thousand,  or  $350  for  the  100,000, 
whereas  at  the  rate  of  wages  shown  to  prevail  abroad,  as  given  in  detail  by 
the  tariff  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Lithographers,  even  the 
rate  of  tariff  suggested  by  them  would  not  represent  the  full  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 

With  the  changes  suggested  above,  we  heartily  indorse  the  recommendations 
of  the  tariff  committee  referred  to,  but  believe  in  incorporating  the  following 
clause  as  a  section  under  this  heading  of  "  Lithographic  imports : " 

"Lithographs  cased  with  other  products:  No  box,  case,  or  other  package 
containing  any  importation  to  this  country,  not  included  in  this  paragraph, 
shall  contain  any  lithographic  prints  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other 
material,  or  other  items  or  goods  listed  in  this  section." 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent  foreign  importers  or  manufactures  from 
including  1,  2,  3,  or  other  small  number  of  show  cards  or  other  lithographed  or 
advertising  matter  in  the  cases  or  packages  containing  the  product  they  are 
sending  to  this  country  to  sell.  As  foreign  importations  of  certain  goods 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  inclusion  of  show  cards, 
lithographs,  etc.,  in  the  case  or  package  containing  the  commodity  not  only 
is  a  source  of  loss  to  the  lithographic  industry  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
Is  a  very  large  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  the  above  paragraph, 
if  adopted,  would  cause  the  importer  to  bring  his  lithographed  or  other  adver- 
tising matter  into  the  country  in  separate  cases,  thus  causing  a  duty  to  be 
levied  on  same,  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 


(Submitted  by  The  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
to  show  that  small  labels  for  any  purpose  should  have  same  pound  rate  as 
cigar  bands,  on  acount  of  size.) 
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Legend. 

We  recommend  that  the  following  be  incorporated  into  the  new  law : 
Each  and  every  label,  band,  wrapper,  show  card,  or  other  lithographic  print 
from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  materia],  shall  bear  on  the  face  of  same, 

printed  in  legible  letters  in  English,  the  legend  **  Printed  in ,"  the  name 

of  the  country  of  origin  to  follow  the  words  "  Printed  in." 

Maximum  and  minimum. 

Should  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  incorporate  the  principle  of  the  *'  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  tariff,"  we  earnestly  pray  that  the  foregoing  rates  shall  be 
adopted  as  the  minimum  rates,  and  that  the  maximum  rates  shall  be  20  per 
cent  in  excess  thereof  on  each  and  every  item. 

Lithographic  industry  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  refrained  from  entering  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  matter,  believing  same  to  be  covered  by  the  brief  submitted  by  the  tarifT 
committee  referred  to,  and  would  only  add  as  a  conclusion  that  the  litho- 
graphic industry  opens  up  a  very  large  opportunity  for  American  art,  inasmuch 
as  the  different  establishments  are  constantly  buying  the  works  of  many  noted 
artists  in  this  country,  and  the  young  artists  especially  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  dependent  upon  the  trade  for  their  support  and  encouragement. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Forbes  Lithogbaph  Manufactubing  Co., 
By  Fbank  J.  Blaney, 

A  Director  of  the  Company. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  OTTO  PAIM,  NEW  TOEK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Palm.  If  the  committee  will  permit,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  the  arguments  or  statements  that  were  made  bv  Mr. 
Meyercord  on  decalcomanias.  Of  course,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  on 
our  part  to  occupy  the  attention  of  this  committee  on  such  a  small 
matter. 

Decalcomania  is  a  very  small  item  going  into  the  lithograph  para- 
graph. Decalcomania  is  not  an  article  that  is  used  indiscriminately 
as  other  lithographic  prints  are,  because  a  lithographic  print  when  it 
comes  to  this  coimtry  is  simply  sold  as  a  lithographic  print,  as  a 
postal  card,  visiting  card.  New  Year's  card,  Christmas  card,  or  chromos 
or  calendars.  Decalcomania  is  something  entirely  different.  Decal- 
comania as  it  is  imported  or  made  here  is  not  perfect  in  itself ;  it  is 
simply  an  article  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  other  articles, 
without  which  decalcomania  is  of  no  use  whatever.  For  instance, 
the  pottery  industry  in  the  United  States  consumes  about  one-half  of 
the  decalcomania.  Jfow,  if  you  want  to  foster  the  industry  of  pottery, 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  decalcomania  into  this  country  and  manu- 
facture it  here  as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
pottery  that  is  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Of  course  pottery  is 
not  the  only  item  on  which  the  decalcomania  is  used.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  items  on  which  it  is  used,  but  the  pottery  industry  is 
particularly  interested  in  this  provision.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
I  think  we  all  agree  that  we  are  satisfied  to  let  the  duty  on  decal- 
comania remain  as  it  is  now.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  reduction  or  any 
increase. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Please  explain  how  you  use  it  in  pottery? 
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Mr.  Palm.  Here  is  a  lithograph  that  is  printed  oh  decalcomania 
paper,  or,  in  other  words,  transrerring  paper.  [Exhibiting.]  Cer- 
tain colors  are  printed  on  this  transfer  paper.  The  paper  is  then  sold 
to  the  potters  and  they  transfer  the  colors  from  the  transfer  paper 
to  the  different  articles  of  pottery  requiring  decoration.  These  colors 
are  then  transferred  from  the  paper  to  the  pottery  and  the  pottery  is 
then  fired  once  more.  Without  the  decalcomania  the  pottery  industry 
in  America  could  not  exist  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  to  be  done  by  hand? 

Mr.  Palm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaurman.  Have  you  a  specimen  there  where  it  has  been 
transferred  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  There  is  the  material  right  on  the  pottery.  [Exhibit- 
ing.!    That  is  transferred. 

We  contend  that  the  potter  in  America  can  not  exist  without  de- 
calcomania. He  must  have  decalcomania,  otherwise  he  is  not  in  it 
If  you  want  to  foster  and  help  the  pottery  industry  of  America,  this 
committee  should  put  decalcomania  on  the  free  list  mstead  of  increas- 
ing the  duty,  although  we  do  not  ask  that.  We  are  satisfied  as  it  is 
to-day. 

The  imports  of  decalcomania  into  this  country  do  not  exceed  $400,- 
000.  It  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  statements 
that  have  been  made.  It  is  like  Colonel  Sellers's  "  There  are  millions 
in  it."  Decalcomania  is  a  little  item,  and  the  potter  uses  more  than 
any  other  manufacturer  in  the  world.  The  imports  into  this  country 
of  decalcomania  amount  to  about  $400,000  a  year.  The  consumption 
here  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  between  $600,000  and  $800,000,  just  a 
small  matter.  We  have  been  in  business  for  a  number  of  years.  We 
could  not  compete  by  importing  the  decalcomania  with  the  selling 
prices  here,  and  consequently  we  had  to  open  a  factory,  and  we  are 
running  factories,  and  a  number  of  others  are  also  running  factories. 
The  item  of  decalcomania  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  cut  any  ice,  and 
if  you  make  any  change  in  the  duty  you  will  simply  hamper  and 
jeopardize  the  manufacturers  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  stated  your  point. 

Mr.  Palm.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  decalcomania, 
you  would  simply  give  employment  to  about  400  people  more  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  would  probably  knock  out  5,000  people  in  the 
pottery  business  and  several  hundred  thousand  people  in  some  of  the 
other  branches,  if  you  want  to  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  now  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  Under  paragraph  400  it  was  20  cents  a  pound.  The 
duty  has  been  changed.  Decalcomania  has  been  kicked  about  like  a 
football.  It  has  been  35  cents,  25  cents,  and  20  cents  a  pound.  It 
got  up  to  45  cents  a  pound  once. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  The  duty  on  decalcomania  has  been  placed  by  one  of  the 
courts  of  Philadelphia,  under  paragraph  398,  at  20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem and  3  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  access  to  those  decisions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  T\Tiat  does  it  amount  to  to-day,  the  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  the  3  cents  a  pound  duty? 

Mr.  Palm.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  goods  you  import.  If  the 
goods  are  very  expensive  goods  it  would  amount  to  more  than  20 
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per  cent.  If  the  goods  are  cheaper  it  would  not  amount  to  20  per 
cent.    That  is  under  the  lithographic  clause,  which  is  20  per  cent, 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  rate  20  per  cent  on  everything  with  the  8 
cents  added  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  The  rate  is  20  cents  a  pound  specific  duty,  at  present, 
under  section  398.  Previous  to  that  decision  it  was  under  section  400 
at  20  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  about  20  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Palm.  The  ad  valorem  rate? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palm.  Yes,  sir.    Now  they  have  changed  it  to  20  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  you  are  paying  on  this 
stuff  when  it  comes  into  the  country? 

Mr.  Palm.  Twenty  per  cent  and  3  cents  a  pound  under  the  new 
ruling. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  that  amount  to  as  an  ad  valorem  rate? 

Mr.  Palm.  As  an  ad  valorem  rate? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palm.  The  ad  valorem  rate  is  20  per  cent.  The  3  cents  a 
pound  does  not  amount  to  much ;  it  is  the  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  about  half  of  the  product  is  made 
in  this  country  and  about  one-half  imported  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  has  that  been  the  condition  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  Well,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  since  several  of 
these  factories  have  established  themselves  and  we  have  established 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  the  business  steadied  down  to  a  condition 
where  one  half  of  the  product  is  produced  in  this  country  and  the 
other  half  imported  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  where  is  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  In  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  BoN  YNGE.  How  large  a  place  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  It  is  a  pretty  good-sized  place. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  yours  one  of  the  large  ones  or  one  of  the  small 
ones? 

Mr.  Palm.  One  of  ours  is  a  large  one  and  the  other  is  a  small  one. 
There  are  only  three  or  four  of  them.    It  does  not  amount  to  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  G.  DTIFFY,  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Duffy,  do  you  want  to  be  heard  on  cigar 
labels? 

Mr.  Duffy.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  labels,  flaps,  and  bands. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Duffy.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  file  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  Duffy.  Yes,  sir.  There  [indicating]  is  the  brief,  and  I  will 
be  as  brief  as  possible. 

We  desire  to  state,  first,  in  answer  to  what  has  been  said  to  the 
committee,  that  it  is  not  true,  at  least  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands, 
that  they  are  not  exported.    We  have  with  us  here  a  loreign  manu- 
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facturer  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  who  testified  that  they  made 
a  very  careful  computation  abroad  for  the  American  Lithographer. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  year  under  the  Ding- 
lev  tariff  when  there  was  imported  into  this  country  $200,000  worm 
of  this  item  of  lithographic  prints.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  tariff 
of  1894  did  not  treat  any  more*  indulgently  lithographic  prints  than 
they  were  treat/cd  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897."  The  cigar  bands  were  so 
treated  in  the  tariff  act  of  1894.  They  were  made  dutiable  under  a 
number  of  colors,  the  lowest  rate,  20  cents  a  pound,  being  applicable 
to  10  colors  or  less.  The  act  of  1897  did  not  change  the  rate,  but  it 
did  change  the  classification  by  saying  "  eight  colors  "  or  "  less  than 
eiffht  colors." 

Now,  we  think  we  have  some  standing  before  this  committee  on 
the  proposition  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  allow  the  importa- 
tion of  cigar  labels  for  the  purpose  of  bands  to  be  increased.  Except 
for  the  bands,  the  cigar  labels  and  flaps  have  not  increased  propor- 
tionately to  the  normal  increase  of  business  under  this  Dingley  Act. 
We  represent  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Lewis  T.  Wagner,  who  is  the  largest 
importer.  It  is  a  very  small  industry,  the  importing  of  cigar  labels, 
flaps,  and  bands.  There  are  only  four  or  five  firms  engaged  in  it, 
Mr.  Wagner,  after  twenty  years  devoted  to  building  up  the  business, 
is  now  the  largest  importer. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  the  imports  were? 

Mr.  DuTFY.  Not  over  $200*^,000  in  value. 

The  Chairman.  Of  domestic  production  is  it  much  larger? 

Mr.  Lewis  C.  Wagner.  Considerably  so.  Nine-tenths  of  the  cigar 
labels  are  produced  in  this  country  and  only  about  one-tenth  im- 
ported. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  pretty  good  protection  on  cigars? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  know  nothing  about  the  protection  on  cigars. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know^  what  you  considered  good. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  said  he  is  not  a  cigar  maker.  He  is  an  importer 
of  labels. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  briefly  on  this.  You  say  it  is 
not  a  very  important  matter  ? 

Mr.  Duffy.  It  is  important  to  our  clients.  I  think  I  may  point 
out  here  also,  in  answer  to  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  f)resent  rate 
of  duty  on  cigar  labels,  as  you  will  find  on  page  4  of  our  brief,  is  from 
44  per  cent  up  to  73  per  cent,  while  just  immediately  above  that  you 
will  see  that  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  other  lithographic 
print  duties  runs  to  27  per  cent  on  the  average.  There  is  a  clear 
mjustice  there,  and  now  I  want  to  come  to  the  particular  feature 
about  cigar  labels. 

This  is  a  cigar  label  and  things  of  that  sort  [submitting  specimens]. 
These  things  are  generally  about  half  paper. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  Duffy.  Yes.  The  paper  costs  about  8  cents  a  pound,  and 
they  put  on  that  blank  paper  duties  of  from  20  to  80  cents  a  pound. 
We  propose  a  duty  of  50  cents.  This  is  a  new  feature.  We  propose 
in  the  act  to  make  a  separate  provision  for  labels  and  flaps,  and  a 
just  provision,  and  not  grouping  with  them  the  bands.  The  bands 
are  completely  covered  with  lithographic  work,  and  it  has  to  be  cut 
to  shape  besides.  The  label  is  usually  more  than  half  paper  and 
usually  half  lithography.    We  propose  these  rates  to   follow  the 
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phraseology  of  the  law  exactly :  "  Lithographic  cigar  labels  and  flaps, 
lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  ma- 
terial, if  printed  m  less  than  eight  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be 
counted  as  two  colors) ,  but  not  including  labels  and  naps  printed  in 
the  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  ten  cents  per  pound ;  if  printed 
in  eight  or  more  colors,  but  not  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  fifteen  cents  per  pound ;  if  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  thirty  cents  per  pound.  Cigar  bands,  if  printed  m  colors  and 
bronze,  fifteen  cents  per  pound ;  if  printed  in  colors  and  metal  leaf, 
forty  cents  per  pound." 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  one  of  those  labels  cost  on  a  box 
of  cigars? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  number  of  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  If  a  set  of  four  pieces  is  considered,  which  is  an  in- 
side and  an  outside  label  and  a  flap  and  tag,  the  cost  is  about  4^ 
cents  a  box,  sometimes  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Duffy. 

Mr.  DuTTY.  We  make  the  same  classification  on  cigar  labels  printed 
in  less  than  eight  colors,  bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors, 
but  not  including  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  ten  cents  a  pound.  This  is  on  page  8  of  our  brief.  But  if 
printed  in  eight  or  more  colors,  but  not  printed  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  metal  leaf,  fifteen  cents  a  poimd.  If  printed  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  metal  leaf,  thirty  cents  per  pound.  Cigar  bands,  if  printed  in 
colors  and  bronze,  fifteen  cents  per  pound;  if  printed  in  colors  and 
metal  leaf,  forty  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  read  your  brief.  That  will  be 
filed.    We  will  read  that. 

Mr.  DuTFY.  I  trust  the  committee  will. 

The  Chairalan.  Now,  if  you  have  any  other  matters  to  state  out- 
side, please  state  them. 

Mr.  DuFFT.  We  just  desire  to  file  some  samples. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  same  effect? 

Mr.  Duffy.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  LEWIS  C.  WAONEB,  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  beg  to  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  samples  of  the  labels 
made  in  Germany  and  samples  from  some  designs  copied  from  the 
German  and  made  in  this  country;  made  in  this  country  because 
you  can  no  longer  import  them  because  of  the  existing  high  rate  of 
duty.  These  samples  will  show  that  the  labels  are  the  same  in  work- 
manship in  every  respect.  For  instance,  I  submit  here  a  sample  of  a 
label  called  "Alexander  Humboldt."  This  is  it,  right  here.  [Sub- 
mits sample.] 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ask  to  have  it  put  on  the  free  list? 

A&.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  protectionist.  I  believe  in  protec- 
tion, but  I  do  not  believe  in  prohibitive  rates.  I  want  a  decrease  in 
the  rate  because  I  think  I  am  justified  in  asking  for  it.  "Alexander 
Humboldt "  costs  in  Germany  $13.50  a  thousand  sets  for  an  edition 
of  50,000  sets.  That  is  the  cost  in  Germany,  and  including  the  duty, 
it  will  make  the  cost  $23.40.  The  same  design,  sample  F,  which  is 
ccnnposed  of  the  same  number  of  pieces — ^in  fact  one  additional  sheet, 
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if  we  had  made  that  additional  back  strip  originallv — costs  $15  in 
Germany,  and  with  the  duty  paid  they  cost  $25.65,  ana  they  are  being 
sold  and  printed  here  for  $16.15  per  thousand  sets. 

Now,  if  the  importers  had  furnished  this  additional  back  strip,  the 
cost  on  the  other  side,  including  the  duty,  would  be  $25.65,  and  with- 
out the  duty  $15 ;  but  that  is  sold  right  here  to  the  trade  for  $16.15. 

Here  is  another, "  La  Elegancia."  That  consists  of  three  pieces,  and 
the  foreign  cost  of  50,000  sheets  is  $9  per  thousand.  The  duty  added 
makes  it  $13.80.  The  foreign  cost  of  the  flap,  which  is  the  third  piece, 
is  $3.50,  and  the  duty  included  makes  the  total  cost  of  $5.90.  In  other 
words,  the  German  cost  of  these  pieces  is  four  times  what  it  is  here, 
or  $12.50,  and  with  the  duty  added,  $19.70.  The  same  design  on  this 
box  [indicating]  is  sold  to  the  importer  at  $10  per  1,000  sets  against  a 
foreign  cost  of  $19.60. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  all  written  out? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  file  it  with  your  brief.  We  have  not  time 
for  that. 

Mr.  Wagner.  All  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  you  are  a  protectionist,  but  not  a  mo- 
nopolist? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No.  I  say  I  am  a  protectionist,  but  I  do  not  believe 
in  prohibitive  rates. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  monopoly. 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  contend  that  from  the  time  we  get  the  first  edi- 
tion of  labels  from  abroad  we  can  not  get  a  second  edition,  because  it 
is  being  copied  in  this  country  and  copied  for  less  than  we  can  import 
them  for. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  claim  that  the  duty  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes;  that  the  duty  is  prohibitive  so  far  as  reprints 
go,  but  not  for  the  first  edition. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  it  reduced  so  that  the  German  and  the 
American  can  come  into  competition  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Exactly.  We  go  to  the  expense  of  making  an  origi- 
nal sketch  for  the  cigar  label,  which  costs  us  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  it  is  only  made  by  expert  lithographers.  If  the  label  is  copied 
here  there  is  no  expense  for  the  sketch  whatever.  They  simply  take 
this  printed  copy  and  make  a  copy  of  it.  The  cost  of  making  the 
lithograph  from  the  printed  copy  is  only  half  what  it  is  in  the 
original. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  want  the  duty  reduced  to  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  20-cent  rate  to  10  cents  and  the  30-cent  rate  to 
15  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  would  be  fair  competition? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Exactly;  and  with  the  bronze,  15  cents  for  bronze 
printing  and  40  cents  for  each  gold  printing. 

My  predecessor  speaks  of  bronze  printing  as  being  counted  as  three 
colors.  The  commercial  term  for  bronze  printing  is  one  and  one-half 
colors.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  three  colors  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  can  present  anything  new  on 
this  subject  that  has  not  already  been  said? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Shall  I  leave  these  samples  ? 

The  Chairman.  File  your  brief  there. 
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(Following  is  the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Duffy  for  Mr.  Wagner  and  for 
Charles  Stute  Company,  of  New  York:) 

Befobe  the  Committeb  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 

Kefresentatives. 

In  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  paragraph  400  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1897,  so  far  as  said  paragraph  applies  to  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and 
banc^. 

BRIEF  FOR  IMFORTERS. 

Cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  are  produced  by  ordinary  lithograph- 
ing processes.  Laoels  and  flaps  are  interchangeable  names  for  prints 
attached  to  any  part  of  a  cigar  box.  Bands  are  small  lithographs 
wrapped  around  cigars. 

Prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1894  no  distinction  was  made  between  this 
dass  of  merchandise  and  other  lithographic  prints.  In  that  act  (par- 
agraph 308)  separate  provision  was  made  for  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and 
bands  at  rates  much  higher  than  those  prescribed  for  lithographic 
prints.  This  distinction  was  retained  in  para^aph  400  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1897  and  even  a  more  unfair  differential  in  rates  was  created. 

An  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  both  acts  follows : 


Act  of  1894. 

Lithographic  prints  not  exceed- 
ing .008  of  an  inch 

per  pound  20  cents. 

exceeding  .008  of  an  inch  but  not 
exceeding  .020  of  an  inch,  and  ex- 
ceeding 35  square  inches  cutting 
size 

per  pound  8  cents. 


not   exceeding  35   square  inches 
cutting  size 

per  pound  5  cents. 

exceeding  .020  of  an  inch 
per  pound  6  cents. 

Cigar   labels   and   bands,   less 
than  10  colors 

per  pound  20  cents. 


10  or  more  colors,  or  in  bronze 
printing 

per  pound  30  cents. 

Erinted  wholly  or  partly  in  metal 
)af 

per  pound  40  cents. 


Act  of  1897. 

Lithographic  prints  not  exceed- 
ing .008  of  an  inch 

per  pound  20  cents. 

exceeding  .008  of  an  inch  but  not 
exceeding  .020  of  an  inch,  and  ex- 
ceeding 35  square  inches  but  not 
exceeding  400  square  inches  cut- 
ting size 

per  pound  8  cents. 

exceeding  400  square  inches  cut- 
ting size 

35  per  cent. 

not  exceeding  35  square  inches 
cutting  size 

per  pound  5  cents. 

exceeding  .020  of  an  inch 
per  pound  6  cents. 

Cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands 
less  than  8  colors  (bronze  print- 
ing to  be  counted  as  2  colors) 
per  pound  20  cents. 

printed  entirely  in  bronze  printing 
per  pound  15  cents. 

printed  in  8  or  more  colors 
per  pound  30  cents. 

printed  wholly  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf 

per  pound  50  cents. 
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Except  for  the  addition  of  a  provision  for  prints  exceeding  400 
square  inches  cutting  size,  the  tariff  act  of  1897  reenacted  the  rates 
prescribed  for  lithographic  prints  in  the  act  of  1894. 

Cigar  labels  and  bands  were  much  differently  dealt  with.  The 
line  of  classification  was  changed  from  ten  colors  to  eight,  increasing 
the  duty  on  a  large  line  that  had  been  admitted  at  20  cents  per  pound 
to  30  cents,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  Goods  printed  wholly  or  in 
part  in  metal  leaf  were  made  to  pay  50  cents  instead  of  40  cents  per 
pound — 25  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Wagner,  who  appears  before  this  conmiittee  now  and 
who  was  here  in  1897,  testifies  that  this  unfair  distinction  represents 
neither  the  views  of  the  House  nor  of  the  Senate  of  that  time,  nor  of 
either  of  the  committees  who  had  the  Dingley  bill  in  charge.  As 
originally  passed  by  both  Houses  the  bill  eliminated  the  distinction, 
but  it  was  returned  from  conference  in  its  present  form.  Being  a 
measure  of  great  importance  it  was  enacted  without  further  delay. 

The  subjoined  table,  referring  to  samples  submitted,  shows  the  op- 
eration of  paragraph  400  of  the  present  act  on  these  two  classes  of 
lithographic  prmts: 

Lithographic  prints  other  than  cigar  lahels. 


Samples. 


A  and  B. 

O 

D- 


Cost  in 
Germany 
porl.OOO. 


^.00 
80.00 
12.76 


Weight 
per  1,000. 


Pounds. 
130 
122 
62i 


Duty  per 
pound. 


Cents. 
8 
6 
6 


Total 

duty  per 

1.000. 


$10.40 
7.82 
8.75 


Ad  valo- 
rem 

equiva- 
lent. 


Percent, 
22 


Samples. 


Cigar  labels. 


I 

I  Cost  In 
Germany 
I  perl.OiX) 


Weight  I  Duty  per 
per  1,000. 1  pound. 


Total 

duty  per 

1,000. 


Ad  valo- 
rem 

equiva- 
lent. 


Alexander   Humboldt  set   E.  50M  sets  of  five 

pieces  to  set - $18.50 

La  Elegancla  set  G.    50M  sets  of  two  pieces  to  set.'  9.00 

Plap  A.  M.  O.    50M  pieces i  3.50 

Copies  H.    60M  sets,  two  pieces  to  set 9.00 

Copies  K.    Leila.    12M  sets,  two  pieces  to  set 31.50 

Copies   L.    Havana  American.    50M   sets,  five  , 

pieces  to  set _ 21.00 


Pounds. 
S3 

16 
12 
36 

17 

38 


Cents.   I 
80  I 

80  { 

so  I 

30  I 


$8.90 
4.80 
2.40 
4.80 
5.10 

16.60 


Percent. 
78 
68 
09 
68 
44 

79 


Our  proofs  show : 

(1)  That  cigar  labels  (small  editions)  produced  in  this  country  are 
sold  to  the  trade  for  almost  the  cost  of  foreign  goods,  without  duties 
added. 

Example:  Samples  K,  "Leila."  The  German  cost  for  duplicate 
prints  is  $11.50  per  1,000  sets;  duty  added,  cost  $16.60.  A  domestic 
firm  is  now  making  a  first  edition  of  these  labels,  including  outlay  for 
lithography  and  embossing  die,  and  selling  the  same  at  $16.50,  agree- 
ing to  furnish  subsequent  editions  at  $12.50,  against  the  foreign  cost 
for  like  subsequent  editions  which,  with  duty  added,  is  $16.60. 

(2)  If  cigar  labels  were  free  of  duty  the  larger  editions,  comprising 
the  most  profitable  part  of  the  trade,  could  not  be  imported  and  sold 
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here  without  loss  as  low  as  like  goods  can  be  profitably  sold  by  domes- 
tic lithographers. 

Examples, — "  La  Elegancia,"  samples  G,  three  pieces :  Foreign  cost 
for  50M,  insides  and  outsides,  $9  per  1,000;  duty,  $4.80;  total,  $13.80. 
Foreign  cost  for  flaps  "A.M.C.,"  $3.50;  dutv,  $2.40;  total,  $5.90. 
Total  German  cost  for  set,  $12.50 ;  duty,  $19.70."] 

This  same  design  will  be  found  on  and  inside  of  cigar  box  sub- 
mitted, made  in  New  York,  copied  from  the  imported  and  sold  by 
the  maker  at  not  more  than  $10  per  1,000  sets,  mcluding  the  extra 
end  label  or  color  mark. 

Recapitulation. — Foreign  cost  for  three  pieces,  $12.50,  with  duty, 
$19.70,  against  the  selling  price  of  not  over  $10  for  domestic  work  of 
four  pieces. 

There  are  submitted  samples  of  cigar  labels  originally  made  for 
Mr.  Wagner  in  Germany  and  samples  of  the  exact  labels  copied  later 
by  lithographers  in  New  York.  "Alexander  Humboldt "  set,  col- 
lection E,  five  pieces  to  the  set,  made  abroad  in  50M  sets,  at  $13.50 
per  1,000  sets;  adding  duty  makes  the  actual  cost  $23.40. 

The  same  designs,  samples  F,  are  domestic  work  copied  from  the 
imported.  This  set  has  six  pieces,  an  additional  long  back  strip,  and 
the  manufacturers'  selling  price  to  the  trade  is  $16.15  per  1,000  sets 
of  six  pieces.  If  the  importers  had  furnished  this  adxiitional  back 
strip  the  German  cost  would  be  $15,  or,  with  duty  added,  $25.65, 
against  the  selling  price  of  $16.15  for  domestic  work. 

Samples  H,  foreign  work,  cost  $10;  with  duty  added,  $14.80. 
Samples  J,  domestic  work,  copied  from  the  imported  goods,  is  sold 
at  less  than  $10. 

The  loose  samples  of  Mi  Favorita  and  La  Gira  labels  submitted 
are  German  work.  The  inside  label  Mi  Favorita  and  the  set  La 
Gira  are  printed  in  metal  leaf.  The  same  designs  which  appear  on 
and  inside  of  cigar  box  and  covers  are  domestic  work,  also  printed  in 
metal  leaf  and  copied  from  the  imported.  These  samples  demon- 
strate that  metal-leaf  work  is  produced  in  America  with  the  same 
facility  and  excellence  as  abroad,  and  the  testimony  will  show  that 
these  specimens  can  no  longer  be  imported  in  competition  with  do- 
mestic work. 

The  present  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  this  class  of  label  aver- 
ages 73  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  foregoing  data  are  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wagner, 
whose  business  is  importing  and  selling  cis^ar  labels. 

We  direct  especial  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jacob  Laux, 
of  Chas.  Stutz  Co.,  purchasers  of  American  goods  as  well,  which  we 
summarize. 

Sample  No.  1,  originally  made  in  Germany  and  bought  here  at 
$27.50  per  M  sets,  was  afterwards  reproduced  here  at  $17.50  per  M. 

Sample  No.  2,  sold  in  Germany,  including  duty,  at  $22.50  per  M 
sets ;  reproduced  here  at  $13.50  per  M.  , 

Sample  No.  3  was  made  here  and  sold  to  Chas.  Stutz  Company  in 
200  M  lots,  ins  and  outs,  at  $5.40  per  M.  The  very  best  price  made 
on  this  set  abroad  in  same  quantities  was  $8  per  M;  if  duty  were 
added,  the  cost  would  be  $12.80  per  M. 

Sample  No.  4  was  bought  in  May,  1901,  from  domestic  lithograph- 
ers by  Charles  Stutz  Co.,  in  an  edition  of  50M  (ins,  outs,  and  flaps), 
which  was  reproduced  from  an  imported  design,  at  $12.85  per  M  for 
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the  three  pieces.  This  was  a  reproduction  of  the  La  Elegancia  set 
and  flap  "A.  M.  C."  referred  to  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wagner, 
the  total  German  cost,  plus  duty,  being  $19.70  per  M. 

The  testimony  shows : 

That  the  samples  offered  are  typical  of  the  whole  line. 

That  the  importation  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  is  confined  to 
not  over  four  or  five  firms,  oi  which  the  witnesses  represent  the  most 
important. 

That  in  no  single  year  under  the  present  act  have  the  importations 
totaled  in  value  $200,000. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  demonstrate  that  here  is  what  might  be  an 
important  source  of  revenue  cut  off  by  the  prohibition  rates  of  the 
present  act. 

At  the  same  time,  the  importing  firms,  one  of  which,  after  twenty 

{rears  of  effort,  has  constructed  a  business  occupied  solely  with  these 
ines,  are  being  threatened  with  ultimate  extinction. 

It  is  also  shown  that  American  lithographers,  besides  possessing  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  cigar  labels  on  this  side,  have  for 
many  years  invaded  the  foreign  markets,  particularly  Germany, 
where  imported  labels  are  produced. 

The  lithography  and  printing  of  cigar  labels,  it  is  shown,  have 
made  such  great  advances  in  the  last  twelve  years  that  the  present 
rates,  if  at  any  time  justifiable,  are  now  clearly  exorbitant. 

Furthermore,  German  labor  in  this  industry,  it  appears,  is  much 
slower  than  American,  4,000  sheets  of  paper  constituting  a  day's  run 
there  against  6,000  to  7,000  sheets  here  m  the  same  space  of  time. 

Another  difiiculty  the  importers  labor  under  is  present-ed  by  the 
domestic  imitations  of  their  original  designs,  saving  the  Ajnerican 
lithographer  the  expense  of  an  original  painting  or  sketch,  and  the 
work  of  the  artist-lithographer  who  draws  such  design  on  stone.  The 
testimony  shows  the  great  saving  effected  by  copying  a  design  from 
the  printed  label. 

The  high  specific  duties  forbids  the  foreign  label  being  printed  on 
the  same  weight  of  paper  as  used  in  the  domestic  goods,  which  show 
the  embossing  to  better  advantage  after  the  label  is  pasted  on  the  box 
by  reason  of  the  thicker  stock. 

More  particularly  referring  to  cigar  bands,  it  is  shown  that  these 
goods  are  made  by  domestic  lithographers  and  sold  to  the  trade  at 
practically  the  same  prices  as  they  are  sold  for  in  Germany  for  ex- 
port, excluding  duty. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  provisions  of  paragraph  400  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1897,  relating  to  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  should  be  re- 
vised as  follows: 

Lithographic  cigar  labels  and  flaps,  Ictterwl  or  l)laiilf,  printed  from  stone,  zinc, 
aluminum,  or  other  material,  if  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  (bronze  printing 
to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  including  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  10  cents  [)er  pound;  if  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors, 
but  not  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  15  cents  per  pound;  if  printed 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  30  cents  per  pound.  Cigar  bands,  if  printed  in 
colors  and  bronze,  15  cents  per  pound;  if  printed  in  colors  and  metal  leaf,  40 
cents  per  pound. 

The  provision  of  paragraph  400,  calling  for  bronze  printing  only,  is 
purposely  omitted,  there  being  no  such  class  of  goods  imported. 

As  the  samples  submitted  in  evidence  show  about  one-half  the  space 
of  a  label  or  flap  is  blank  paper. 
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The  value  of  such  paper,  it  is  shown,  runs  about  8  cents  per  pound, 
for  which  paper,  under  the  present  provision,  the  same  duty  is  exacted 
as  if  the  whole  were  covered  by  a  design,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
lithographs. 

A  separate  provision  is  therefore  suggested  for  cigar  bands,  which 
are  entirely  covered  with  printing  and  are,  moreover,  cut  to  shape. 

The  testimony  offered  lulljr  supports  the  revision  asked  and  shows 
that  the  rates  suggested  to  this  committee  are  entirely  in  accord  with 
ainple  protection  to  American  industry. 

Dated,  Washington,  November  21,  1908. . 

KaPPLER   &   MERIIJ.AT, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Kammerlohr  &  Duffy, 

New  York. 
Ap^jearing  for — 

Louis  C.  Wagner  &  Co., 

New  York, 
Charles  Stutz  Co., 

New  York. 
John  G.  Duffy,  of  Counsel. 

STATEIEENT  OF  ME.  I.  WOLF,  JE.,  OF  FHILADELFHIA. 

The  Chahiman.  What  do  you  wish  to  talk  about,  Mr.  Wolf? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  just  want  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  importation  and  manufacture  of  lithographic  prints  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  producers,  I  believe,  of 
American  lithographic  goods  in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
largest  importers  of  foreign  goods.  The  question  of  increasing  the 
business  has  been  largely  on  account  of  postal  cards  in  the  last  few 
years — ^that  is,  the  large  increase  in  the  lithographic  business  in  the 
last  few  years  has  been  a  question  of  postal  cards,  and  we  are  import- 
ing them  in  very  large  quantities,  but  we  find  that  now  within  the 
last  year  the  product  m  America  is  becoming  very  large,  and  we  can 
not  with  the  foreign  goods  compete,  as  against  the  American  goods. 
In  other  words,  we  are  buying  eoods  in  Europe  which  cost  us  8  marks, 
or  $1.94,  a  thousand  in  lots,  and  we  can  buy  the  same  goods  produced 
in  this  country  for  $1.65,  and  the  lithographers  here  give  equally 
good  work  as  we  get  abroad.  The  duty  on  postal  cards  is  5  cents  a 
pound,  and  they  weigh  about  10  pounds  to  the  thousand,  and  that 
would  be  50  cents  a  thousand.  In  other  words,  the  goods  that  cost  us 
8  marks  in  Germany,  and  figuring  the  duty  at  50  cents,  would  make 
the  imported  goods  stand  us  $2.44. 

We  can  submit  to  you  gentlemen  estimates  and  samples  of  both  the 
foreign  and  American  production,  and  I  think  we  are  fully  protected 
in  the  American  market  by  the  duty  now  existing. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  want  any  change  made  in  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  want  it  reduced. 

Mr.  BoN YNGE.  You  do  not  want  it  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  We  will  take  a  reduction,  but  we  do  not  ask  for  it.  The 
printers  are  fully  protected,  and  we  think  the  present  mode  is  a  very 
just  mode  of  assessing  the  duty.  AVhen  the  duty  was  at  the  Dingley 
rate  a  number  of  foreign  manufacturers  would  fix  the  price  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  value.    It  was  very  difficult  to  get  at 
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the  proper  value,  and  the  American  lithographers  at  the  time  the 
last  bill  was  passed  met  and  agreed  upon  uiis  bill ;  we  agreed  upon 
this  bill  ourselves,  and  agreed  that  it  was  the  most  fair  arrangement 
that  could  be  made,  so  that  the  United  States  Government  could  col- 
lect the  same  rate  of  duty  from  everybody,  and  not  give  the  foreign 
manufacturers  any  advantage,  so  far  as  the  rate  of  duty  was  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  your  goods  admitted  free  now  to  Germany? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  s^nd  any  of  your  goods  to  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Comparatively  little. 

Mr.  Hill.  France  does,  does  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  France  sends  some  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  they  go  in  free? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  we  send  any  to  France  and  Germany?  , 

Mr.  Wolf.  The  exportation  i»  very  little.  The  French  have  not 
gone  into  the  art  work  in  that  line.  The  class  of  goods  imported  from 
uermany  to  America  are  lithographic  prints,  which  are  compara- 
tively art  reproductions,  and  also  things  used  for  advertising  purposes. 
The  American  market  up  to  the  present  time  has  occupied  itself 
largely  with  lithographic  prints  for  advertising  purj)oses.  They  are 
going  largely  into  calendars  and  advertisements,  which  go  into  for- 
eign countries. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  countries  do  you  export  to  ? 

Mr.  Wolf*  To  England  and  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Just  one  moment.  It  was  said  a  while  ago  by  my 
predecessor  that  there  were  no  cigar  labels  exported  to  Europe.  I 
have  here  some  samples  of  the  American  Lithographic  Company 
showing  their  agent  m  Holland,  another  one  showing  their  agent  in 
London,  and  another  one  showing  their  agent  in  Hamburg.  They 
do  export  their  cigar  labels  right  into  England  and  Germany  in 
competition  with  those  made  in  those  countries. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ISAAC  H.  BLANCHAED,  OF  NEW  TOEE. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the 
TypothetBB  of  the  city  of  New  York — the  job  printing  and  publish- 
ing industry  of  the  United  States.  Our  organization  is  a  part  of 
the  United  Typothetse  of  America,  the  national  organization  of  the 
graphic  arts  trade,  and,  as  the  strongest  branch  of  that  national 
organization,  we  feel  that  we  represent  to-day  the  sentiment  of  the 
job  printers  and  publishers  of  this  country.  Many  members 
of  our  organization  are  represented  in  the  brief  presented  for 
your  consideration  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lith- 
ographers, and  our  membership  begs  to  indorse  in  detail  the  repre- 
sentations placed  before  you  by  that  organization. 

In  the  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  avc  submit,  and  which  I  will 
not  read  except  to  follow  your  suggestion  to  make  a  brief,  we  have 
quoted  vour  tariff  schedule  of  25  per  cent  in  clause  403,  and  we  refer 
to  the  free  list  in  clauses  500,  501,  502,  and  503.  We  have  submitted 
our  substitute  propositions  which  provide  for  an  increase  in  duty. 
We  submit  the  volume  of  the  industry  on  page  4  and  the  volume  of 
the  imports  on  pages  4,  5,  and  6.     We  submit  for  your  consider- 
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ation  a  comparison  of  the  weekly  wages,  on  pa^  6,  and  some  illus- 
trations on  pages  7  and  8,  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention. 

The  inventory  value  of  printed  matter  consists  of  the  two  fac- 
tors, merchandise  or  paper  stock  and  labor,  and  in  some  cases  the 
labor  value  is  25  per  cent  of  the  total  inventory  value,  and  in  some 
cases  it  runs  as  high  as  75  per  cent.  In  a  case  where  the  labor  value 
of  the  inventory  is  75  per  cent  on  a  $1,000  inventory,  under  the  pres- 
ent 25  per  cent  duty  the  laid-down  value  is  $1,275  of  the  imported 
$1,000  inventory.  If  produced  in  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  the  German  production,  the  cost  of  that  inventory  is  $2,500.  A 
further  illustration  is  given  on  pages  7  and  8,  which  shows  other 
comparisons,  which  I  submit  for  your  consideration. 

The  organization  which  I  represent  asks  one  thing  only — an  even 
chance  in  ojir  home  market,  irom  the  tables  that  are  submitted  it 
is  apparent  that  with  a  tariff  of  75  per  cent  the  merchandise  stock 
values  of  the  average  inventory  would  have  to  be  in  excess  of  one- 
half  of  the  total  inventory  before  the  American  manufacturer  will 
be  able  to  deliver  the  goods  at  a  price  equal  to  the  prices  quoted  by 
the  foreign  manufacturer. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  paper  manufacturing  industry  in  this  coun- 
try is  quite  extensive,  is  it  not?     I  mean  the  manufactures  of  paper? 

"Mr.  Blanchard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  want  an  increase  in  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  'VVhat  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  We  are  asKing  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on 
printed  matter,  under  section  403,  reading  "  Books  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding blank  books  and  pamphlets  and  engravings  bound  or  un- 
bound,   etc 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  printed  matter  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  ad  valorem  duty  now  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Twenty-five  per  cent  on  some  items;  free  list  on 
some  others. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  a  large  industry  in  the  United  States  now  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  It  is  an  inaustry  which  in  1905,  according  to  the 
census  reports,  amounted  to  $26,000,000. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  a  prosperous  industry? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  The  prosperity  is  measured  by  the  total  and  bulk 
of  business. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  mentioned  wages  in  this  country  and  in 
Germany.  That  was  mentioned  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  given  testimony  on  the  subject.  It  would  seem  that  the  rate  of 
wages  in  this  country  is  about  four  times  as  high  as  the  rate  in  Ger- 
many for  the  same  kind  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  why  German  artisans,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  do  not  come  over  here  if  they  can  receive  four  times  as 
good  wages  as  they  are  getting  at  home?  I  understand  we  do  not 
have  any  considerable  amount  of  immigrants  from  Germany,  do  we? 

Mr,  Blanchard.  I  believe  we  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Any  considerable  number  of  immigrants  from 
Germany? 
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Mr.  Blanchard.  I  believe  so.    I  have  no  statistics. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  had  supposed  they  were  satisfied  with  the  con- 
ditions at  home  and  had  quit  coming  here  largely. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  I  could  not  furnish  any  statement  as  to  that  by 
authority. 

Mr.  (Jrumpacker.  That  is  a  statement  I  can  not  altogether  recon- 
cile with  the  situation. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Do  I  understand  you  query  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  as  to  comparative  wages? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  wondered  if  it  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
conditions.  The  immigration  now  coming  into  this  country  is,  as  I 
understand,  from  other  countries  than  Germany. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee  some 
facts  bearing  on  that  inquir}^  The  facts  would  be  as  to  the  impor- 
tation of  contract  labor,  the  workman  from  abroad  being  regarded  as 
a  contract  laborer  if  he  comes  here  with  a  position  already  arranged 
for. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  is  the  difference,  do  you  say,  between  the  cost 
of  labor  here  and  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Four  dollars  here  to  $1  there,  approximately. 
These  schedules  are  on  page  6  of  the  brief. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  exactly  in  the  brief  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  I  get  that  brief. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  statement  as  to  the  comparative  rate  of  wages 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  Do  you  file  with  the  committee 
evidences  of  the  difference  that  you  claim  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  give  you  the  entire  details.  Some 
of  them  have  come  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Census  Bureau,  Mr. 
Rossiter,  and  I  will  file  with  the  committee  the  authorities  from 
which  they  are  compiled. 

Mr.  Fom)NEY.  The  Republican  campaign  text-book  showed  that  the 
difference  between  the  wages  here  and  m  Germany  was  very  great, 
sir,  and  I  had  that  in  mind.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  had  the  idea" that  the  difference  was  great,  but 
I  did  not  know  it  was  so  great  as  that.  The  Germans,  I  should  think, 
would  come  over  under  the  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  The  German  post  cards  come  over,  and  why?  . 
Because  Blanchard  can  not  get  people  here  to  make  them  and  pay 
the  bills  for  labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  have  been  obtaining  during  the 
recess,  through  the  State  Department,  reports  on  the  cost  of  labor 
abroad,  and  1  have  had  one  of  the  clerks  prepare  a  statement  of  the 
cost  of  labor  of  hand  compositors,  and  so  forth,  the  class  of  labor 
mentioned  in  his  brief,  and  while  the  wages  vary  from  his  brief,  they 
show  a  higher  cost  paid  in  Great  Britain,  while  they  are  meager  in 
Germany. 

The  chairman  submitted  the  following: 

The  following  rates  are  paid  by  the  city  of  Shefiield,  England,  in 
cases  where  no  contract  for  printing  is  made,  as  given  in  printed  cir- 
cular accompanying  report  of  consul  at  that  place: 

Hand  compositors,  $8.40  per  week;  machine  compositors  (lino- 
type), $10.08  per  week;  machme  minders,  $8.40  per  week;  lithograph 
printers,  $8.30  per  week.     News  printers — compositors  (night  work), 
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$10.80;  compositors  (day  work),  $10.08;  machine  minders  (day 
work),  $8,40;  jobbing  compositors,  $8.40. 

Coburg,  Germany,  pays  $7.14  per  week  for  male  compositors; 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  $8.80;  Nice,  France,  $10.45;  Berne,  Switzerland, 
$8.20. 

(Mr.  Blanchard  filed  the  following  brief:) 

Brief  of  the  Typothet^  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  the  Ways 
AND  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Rela- 
tive to  Tariffs  Affecting  the  Printing  Industry  in  the  Vnitbd 
States. 

November  20^  1908. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  : 

The  Typothetse  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  an  organization  com- 
posed of  tne  leading  houses  of  the  ^aphic  arts  trades  in  that  greatest 
American  city.  Our  organization  is  a  part  of  the  United  Typothetae 
of  America  (the  national  organization  of  the  graphic  arts  trade) 
and  is  the  strongest  branch  of  that  national  organization  of  employ- 
ing printers.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  represent  to-day  the  senti- 
ment of  the  American  job  printers  and  publishers  of  this  country. 

The  printing  industry  in  New  York  City  is  its  second  greatest 
industry,  and  occupies  a  high  relative  position  in  all  of  the  other 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
St.  Ijouis,  and  San  Francisco  following  in  the  order  named. 

We  would  respectfully  request  from  your  committee  the  further 
privilege  of  laying  before  you  at  a  later  hearing  such  additional 
specific  information  from  our  national  organization  and  other  local 
organizations  as  will  be  of  further  use  to  your  committee  in  reaching 
wise  and  helpful  conclusions  as  to  legislation. 

Many  members  of  our  organization  are  represented  in  the  brief 
presented  to  your  honorable  committee  by  the  National  Association 
of  Employing  Lithographers.  Our  membership  beg  to  indorse  in 
detail  flie  representations  placed  before  you  by  that  organization. 

Our  membership  also  includes  the  largest  manufacturers  of  post 
cards  in  the  United  States. 
BespectfuUy  submitted. 

Robert   Schalkbnbach, 
President  Typothetce  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Isaac  H.  Blanchard, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 

TypothetoB  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

TARIFF    SCHEDULES    IN    FORCE    AT    THE    PRESENT    TIME    AFFECTING    THE 

PRINTING    INDUSTRY. 

Tariff  on  manufactures  of  paper. 

403.  Books  of  all  kinds,  including  blank  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  engraving  bound  or  unbound,  photographs,  etchings,  maps, 
charts,  music  in  books  or  sheets,  and  printed  matter,  all  the  fore- 
going not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 
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Free  list. 

500.  Books,  en^avings,  photographs,  etchings  bound  or  unbound, 
maps  and  charts  imported  by  authority  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  or  for  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

501.  Books,  maps,  music,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings  bound 
•or  unbound,  and  charts,  which  shall  have  been  printed  more  than 
twenty  years  at  the  date  of  importation,  and  all  hydrographic  charts, 
:and  publications  issued  for  their  subscribers  or  exchanges  by  scientific 
:and  literary  associations  or  academies,  or  publications  of  individuals 
for  gratuitous  private  circulation,  and  public  documents  issued  by 
foreign  governments. 

502.  Books  and  pamphlets  printed  exclusively  in  languages  other 
than  English ;  also  books  and  music,  in  raised  print,  used  exclusively 
'by  the  blind. 

503.  Books,  maps,  music,  photographs,  etchings,  lithographic 
;prints,  and  charts,  specially  imported,  not  more  than  two  copies  in 

any  one  invoice,  in  good  faith,  for  the  use  or  by  order  of  any  society 
or  institution  incorporated  or  established  solely  for  religious,  philo- 
sophical, educational,  scientific,  or  literary  purposes,  or  for  the  en- 
*couragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  order  of  any  college, 
academy,  school,  or  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  or  any 
state  or  public  library,  and  not  for  sale,  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

PROPOSED  TARIFF  ON  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

Substitute  for  section  403, 

Books  of  all  kinds,  including  blank  books  and  pamphlets,  and  en- 
gravings bound  or  unbound,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts, 
music  m  books  or  sheets,  and  printed  matter,  all  tne  foregoing  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  seventy-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Substitute  for  section  500, 

Books,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings  bound  or  unbound,  maps, 
and  charts  imported  for  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Substitute  for  section  501, 

All  hydrographic  charts  and  publications  issued  for  their  sub- 
scribers or  exchanges  by  scientific  and  literary  associations  or  acade- 
mies, and  public  documents  issued  by  foreign  governments. 

Substitute  for  section  502, 

Books  and  music  in  raised  print  used  exclusively  by  the  blind. 
Cancel  section  503. 

Volume  of  job-printing  industry  in  the  United  States, 

From  page  21  of  Bulletin  79,  Census  of  Manufactures  for  the  year 
1907 :  Book  and  job  printing,  1880,  $90,979,341 ;  book  and  job  print- 
ing, 1S90,  $95,592,765;  book  and  job  printing,  1900,  $124,070,861; 
book  and  job  printing,  1905,  $186,759,503. 
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Volume  of  imports  in  job-printing  industry. 

Books,  maps,  engravings,  music,  photographs,  etc.,  which  have 
been  printed  more  than  twenty  years  at  date  of  importation,  and  all 
hydrographic  charts  and  publications  issued  for  their  subscribers  or 
exchanges  by  scientific  or  literary  associations,  or  academies,  or  publi- 
cations of  individuals  for  gratuitous  private  circulation,  and  public 
documents  issued  by  foreign  governments  (free  of  duty) — 1900, 
$621,623.38;  1905,  $953,797.81 ;  1907,  $L238,877.50. 

Books  and  pamphlets  printed  exclusively  in  languages  other  than 
English  (free  of  duty)— 1900,  $789,849.05;  1905,  $1,088,957.15;  1907, 
$1,459,134.89. 

Books  and  music  in  raised  print,  used  by  blind  (free) — 1900,  $512; 
1905,  $595;  1907,  $567. 

(Act  of  1907.)  Books,  maps,  music,  photographs,  etchings,  litho- 
graphic prints  and  charts  specially  imported,  not  more  tnan  two 
copies  in  any  one  invoice,  in  good  faith,  for  the  use  of  any  society  or 
institution  incorporated  or  established  for  educational,  philosophical, 
scientific,  literary,  or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  oy  the  order  of  any  college,  academy, 
school,  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States  or  anv  state  or 
public  library  and  not  for  sale  (free)— 1900,  $191,528.50;  1905, 
$265,871.84;    1907,  $302,349.41. 

Books;  pamphlets,  bound  or  unbound;  maps,  charts,  music  in 
books  or  sheets,  and  all  printed  matter  not  specially  provided  for. 
Rate  of  duty,  25  per  cen<>-1900,  $1,327,727.14;  1905,  $1,753,864.75; 
1907,  $2,770,061.67. 

Engravings,  bound  or  unbound ;  etchings  and  photographs.  Duty 
25  per  cent— 1900,  $210,852.91;  1905,  $213,022.17  ($1,318);  1907, 
$273,317.33. 

Weekly  wages  comparison  in  printing  trades  expressed  in  United  States  currency. 


Germany. 


Great 
Britain. 


United 
States. 


Hand  eomp'>sltors,  machine  tender. 

Machine  compositors- 

Pressfeeders.- _ 

Pressmen 


I8.0O 

S.95 

",.00  to  4".00 

5.00  to  8.00 


$12.00  $21.00 

13.50  23.00 

5.50  16.00 

14.00  ,24.00  to  »0.00 


N<vrK. — These  figures  for  Germany  are  averages  from  88  cities  in  1905  plus  a  10  per 
cent  Increase  to  provide  for  the  wage  Increnses  jrrnnted  during  the  year  1007.  the  records 
beinj?  compiled  from  United  States  census  reports.  These  fi«rures  for  Great  Britain  are 
approximately  from  n^ports  in  the  files  of  the  .Vmerlcan  Tariff  Lea^e  of  New  York. 
Tnene  fljnires  for  the  United  States  are  the  scales  of  wages  paid  in  New  York  City,  and 
are  representative  of  the  wage  scales  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

In  the  illustrations  which  we  herewith  submit  as  concrete  methods 
of  showing  present  conditions  and  conditions  which  are  desired,  a  few 
points  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

First.  In  all  printing  inventories  the  labor  item  fluctuates  from  30 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  inventory  value,  depending  on  the 
number  of  copies  in  an  edition. 

Second.  As  shown  in  the  tables,  wages  in  Germany  are  from  20 

E?r  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  American  wa^es,  while  wages  in  Great 
ritain  are  from  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  American  wages.  In  our 
illustrations  we  base  our  estimates  on  wages  at  33 J  per  cent  of 
American  wages. 
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Third.  In  our  estimate  we  have  based  the  values  of  merchandise 
used  at  the  same  figures  in  the  United  States  as  abroad,  although  in 
reality  these  values  throughout  Europe  are  considerably  less  than  in 
the  United  States. 

Fourth.  In  making  allowance  for  cost  of  transportation,  insurance, 
and  interest  on  the  capital  invested  during  transit,  we  have  allowed 
but  24  per  cent  on  the  inventory  valjie,  which  experience  demon- 
strates to  be  a  low  estimate. 

Illustration  No.  1. 

On  an  inventory  of  $1,000,  where  the  labor  value  is  75  per  cent  of 
the  total,  the  laid-down  value  of  this  inventory  is : 

Original    Inventory $1, 000 

25  per  cent  duty 250 

Interest  and  transportation  charges 25 

Total  present  laid-down  value 1, 2T5 

If  produced  in  the  United  States  at  wages  three  times  as  great  as 
covered  by  the  inventory  on  an  inventory  consisting  of  75  per  cent 
labor  and  25  per  cent  merchandise  stock,  the  laid-down  value  of  the 
$1,000  inventory  is : 

Merchandise  stock $250 

Labor 2,  250 

Total  present  laid-down  value,  American  manufacture 2,  500 

If  a  tariff  of  75  per  cent,  as  proposed,  prevailed,  the  conditions 
would  be  as  follows : 

Original    inventory $1, 000 

75  per  cent  duty 750 

Interest  and  transportation  charges 25 

Total  proposed  laid-down  value  of  $1,000  Inventory 1,  775 

Illustration  No.  2. 

On  an  inventory  of  $1,000,  where  the  labor  value  is  50  per  cent  of 
the  total,  the  laid-down  value  of  $1,000  inventory  is  $1,275. 

If  produced  in  the  United  States,  at  wages  three  times  as  <;^eat  as 
covered  by  the  inventory  value,  consisting  of  50  per  cent  labor  and 
50  per  cent  merchandise  stock,  the  laid-down  value  of  the  $1,000 
inventory  is: 

Merchandise   stock $500 

Labor 1,  5<M) 

Total  present  laid-down  value,  American  manufacture 2,000 

If  a  tariff  of  75  per  cent  prevailed,  the  total  laid-down  value  of 
the  $1,000  inventory  would  be  $1,775. 

Illustration  No,  S. 

On  an  inventory  of  $1,000,  where  the  labor  value  is  25  per  cent  of 
the  total,  the  laid-down  value  of  $1,000  inventory  is  $1,275. 

If  produced  in  the  United  States  at  wages  three  times  as  great  as 
covered  by  the  inventory,  value  on  an  inventory  consisting  of  25  per 
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cent  labor  and  76  per  cent  merchandise  stock,  the  laid-down  value  of 
the  $1,000  inventory  is: 

Merchandise  stock $750 

Labor 750 

Total  present  lald-down  value,  American  manufacture 1, 500 

If  a  tariff  of  75  per  cent  prevailed,  the  total  present  laid-down 
value  on  this  inventory  would  be  $1,775. 

GoncliLaion. 

From  the  above  tables  it  is  apparent  that  with  a  tariff  of  75  per 
cent  the  merchandise  stock  values  of  the  average  inventory  would 
have  to  be  in  excess  of  one-half  of  the  total  inventory  before  the 
American  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  deliver  the  goods  at  a  price 
equal  to  the  price  quoted  by  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILIIAH  PAESIEE  CXTTTEE,  EEFEESENTINO 
THE  BITYIira  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMEEICAN  UBEAET  ASSO- 
(NATION. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  submit  something  now,  or  to  com- 
plete what  has  been  said  ? 

Mr.  CuTTEH.  I  want  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  any  change  in  the 
free  list  of  books,  in  behalf  of  libraries. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  printed  brief? 

Mr.  Cutter.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  some  remarks  in  notes  here. 

The  Chairman.  A  written  or  a  printed  brief? 

Mr.  Cutter.  I  have  a  written  brief.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  sub- 
mit this  in  written  form  and  to  read  only  one  or  two  extracts  from  it, 
with  your  permission. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  the  libraries  of  this 
country,  to  protest  against  any  curtailment  of.  the  privilege  of  im- 
portation free  of  duty  books  for  public  libraries.  The  first  is  that 
such  action  as  I  suggest  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  institutions  to  fe  benefited  are  such  as  have  been 
established  solely  for  the  intellectual  uplifting  of  our  race.  They 
are  not  institutions  conducted  for  profit,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are 
often  hampered  for  funds,  and  their  usefulness  is  impaired  by  a  lack 
of  financial  resources. 

The  other  point  is  in  regard  to  protection  for  the  American  printer, 
which  I  believe  is  the  basis  of  the  argument  of  the  printer  for  remov- 
ing that  privilege  from  the  free  list.  I  have  brought  some  figures 
here  from  my  own  library,  from  my  own  experience,  in  which  I 
have  attempted  to  estimate  the  amount  of  protection  that  would  be 
accorded  to  the  American  printer  by  the  putting  books  that  we  im- 
port free  on  the  dutiable  list.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  total 
importations  were  about  six  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars,  or  about 
2.7  per  cent  of  the  total  books  in  the  country  produced  or  imported. 
The  duties  from  importations  were  about  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  w^ages  paid  for  the  production  of  the  articles  were  $49,000,000, 
or  about  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  finished,  manufactured  or 
printed  article.  The  wage  cost  of  the  imported  article  if  printed  in 
the  United  States,  therefore,  would  on  this  basis  be  20  per  cent  of 
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the  cost  of  the  manufacture,  which  is  about  25  per  cent  of  the  pub- 
lisher's wholesale  price,  or  would  be  5  per  cent  of  the  importation 
value.  That  is  the  wage  value  of  the  books  that  we  buy.  On  the 
duty-free  importations  it  would  be  $168,759,  whereas  the  duty,  if 
paid,  would  be  $843,795.  In  other  words,  our  friends,  the  printers, 
are  asking  the  public  institutions  of  this  country  to  tax  themselves 
$25  for  every  $5  of  protection. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you,  public  libraries  are  importing 
only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  books  currently  printed, 
from  all  sources,  per  annum,  and  of  these  only  $100,000  worth,  those 
printed  in  English,  would  probably  be  printed  in  this  country.  I  took 
my  bills  for  the  last  four  years  and  checked  off  those  which  by  any 
possibility  would  be  ever  printed  in  this  country  commercially. 
These  would  cost  the  manufacturer  $20,000,  and  the  wage-earner's 
share  would  be  $5,000.  I  submit  it  is  not  right  to  ask  this  committee 
to  change  that  item  in  the  free  list  so  that  188,000  printei*s  could  get 
$5,000. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  advocating  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty  on  foreign  books  imported  for  public  libraries? 

Mr.  Cutter.  I  understood  from  the  newspaper  reports  that  such  a 
thing  would  be  advocated  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  Cutter.  From  500  to  504. 

The  Chairman.  The  contention  is  simply  with  reference  to  febound 
books,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cutter.  Yes,  sir.    I  can  speak  of  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  The  complaint  is  made  that  the  public  libraries 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  paragraph  to  have  books  rebound  in 
Europe  and  brought  in  here  in  order  to  save  the  expense  on  binding? 

Mr.  Cutter.  No,  sir;  I  am  doing  that  myself.  That  is  not  the 
reason.  We  can  not  get  the  work  done  in  this  country  as  well.  We 
have  tried. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  the  complaint,  and  that  is  what  you 
are  contendiHg  against? 

Mr.  Cutter.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  contending  against  that  complaint  sim- 
ply because  we  have  tried,  gentlemen,  to  get  that  work  done,  and  can 
not  have  it  done  as  well  here. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  work  is  what? 

Mr.  Cutter.  Rebinding  books,  so  that  they  can  be  circulated  from 
100  to  150  times.  We  have  not  been  able  to  have  it  done  satisfactorily 
here. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  peculiar  character  of  binding  is  that  which  can 
not  be  done  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cutter.  We  can  not  make  the  binders  understand  what  we 
want.  It  is  not  a  different  kind  of  binding.  A  man  abroad  has  a 
patent  method  of  sewing,  which  can  not  be  used  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Wliat  would  be  the  effect  of  admitting  free  all  books 
of  foreign  authors  printed  abroad,  and  in  ordinary  binding? 

Mr.  Cutter.  It  would  be  the  best  thing,  sir,  I  think,  for  the  people 
of  this  country,  speaking  from  the  intellectual  standpoint,  that  could 
be.    It  would  make  books  very  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Have  you  figured  out  that  it  would  be  a  great  loss 
to  anybody? 

Mr.  Cutter.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 
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Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  Would  it  not  affect  the  interests  of  printers  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Cutter.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would.  It  would  affect  pub- 
lishers who  are  not  middlemen  selling  manufactured  articles. 

(Mr.  Cutter  filed  the  following  document) : 

KEMATIXS  OF  WHUAH  FAEKEE  CXTTTEE,  KEFKESEimNa  THE. 
AMEBICAN  UBEABT  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  before 
you  as  the  representative  of  the  American  Library  Association,  an 
organization  having  2,000  members,  and  the  only  organization  which 
can  speak  for  the  libraries  of  this  country.  I  may  say,  therefore, 
that  I  am  here  to  speak  for  6,000  libraries,  containing  60,000,000' 
volumes,  adding  yearly  3,000.000  volumes,  and  expending  yearly 
$10,000,000.  Through  these  libraries,  I  may  fairly  claim  to  repre- 
sent a  majority  of  the  reading  public  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  here  to  protest  against  any  curtailment  of  the  privilege  of 
duty-free  importation  which  these  institutions  have  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years.  I  am  here  to  advocate  the  inclusion  in  any  bill  you 
may  recommend  of  a  clause  or  paragraph  similar  to  that  in  the 
existing  law,  allowing  of  duty-free  importation  of  printed  matter 
for  the  use  of  such  libraries,  educational  institutions,  and  societies, 
and  would  suggest,  if  any  amendment  is  made  of  existing  law,  such 
amendment  should  be  in  the  line  of  extending  the  privilege  rather 
than  of  curtailing  it. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  urge  your  committee  to  this  action. 
The  first  is  fundamental.  It  is  because  such  action  as  I  suggest  is 
for  the  good  of  the  whdle  people  of  the  United  States;  the  institu- 
tions to  oe  benefited  are  such  as  have  been  established  s6lely  for  the 
intellectual  uplifting  of  our  race;  they  are  not  institutions  conducted 
for  commercial  pront,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  ofton  hampered  for 
funds  and  their  usefulness  impaired  by  lack  of  financial  resources. 
Any  help  that  can  be  given  to  them  by  this  Government  is  helping 
the  education  of  the  citizen,  on  whose  intelligence  our  prosperity  as 
a  nation  and  a  republic  must  depend. 

And,  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  Government  is  slight  compared  with  the  benefit  conferred.  The 
total  imports  gf  books  and  other  printed  matter  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  80  was  valued  at 
$6,541,309,  and  of  this  material,  $3,879,182  was  imported  free  of  duty. 
The  material  allowed  free  entry  is  of  three  classes.  First,  books 
wholly  in  foreign  languages;  second,  books  in  English  which  have 
been  printed  twenty  years;  third,  books  imported  tor  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  use  by  libraries,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  societies  of  a  literary  and  scientific  char- 
acter. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  importation  of  books  in  foreign 
languages  and  of  books  printed  previous  to  1888  make  up  00  per  cent 
of  the  total  of  duty-free  importations.  I  may  he  wrong,  but  that  is 
my  impression  after  fifteen  years'  experience.  I  can  confidently  say 
that  the  total  importation  of  new  books  in  English  by  libraries  does 
not  exceed  a  quarter  million  dollars  per  year.  On  those,  the  duty 
would  amount  to  about  $62,500. 
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Now,  as  to  the  protection  for  the  American  workman,  for  we  all 
want  to  protect  him,  if  we  do  no  great  wrong  to  other  interests. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  books  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  $3,379,182 
were  admitted  free  of  duty.  Under  the  existing  law,  three  classes  of 
books  may  be  imported  duty  free:  Books  in  foreign  langiiages,  books 
which  have  been  printed  twenty  years,  books  for  libraries  and  edu- 
cational institutions.  Neither  of  the  first  two  classes  would  naturally 
be  printed  to  any  great  extent  by  American  workmen,  and  there 
would,  from  the  protective  standpoint,  be  no  reason  for  putting  a 
duty  on  them.  Ot  books  printed  in  the  English  language  since  1888, 
libraries  and  public  institutions  are  the  sole  duty-free  importers,  I 
do  not  believe,  after  fifteen  years'  experience,  that  of  these  over  a 
ouarter  of  million  dollars'  worth  are  imported  every  year.  Of  these, 
trom  their  very  nature,  few  would  be  reprinted  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  believe  that  $100,000  worth  would  be  so  reprinted.  The  cost  of 
manufacturing  a  book  is  about  20  per  cent  of  its  net  selling  price, 
and  the  cost  of  the  labor  involved  is  little  more  than  5  per  cent. 

According  to  the  census  of  1905  (Bulletin  79,  published  in  190T), 
the  total  product  of  the  book  and  job  printing  establishments  in  this 
country  was  $233,230,842.  The  total  importations  were  $6,451,309, 
or  2.76  per  cent  of  the  total  books  in  the  country.  The  duty-free 
importations  were  about  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  wages  paid 
for  the  production  of  these  articles  were  $49,061,030,  or  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  printed  article.  The  wage  cost  of  the  im- 
ported article,  if  printed  in  the  United  States,  therefore,  would  on 
this  basis  be  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture,  which  is  about 
26  per  cent  of  the  publishers'  wholesale  price,  or  would  be  5  per 
cent  of  the  importation  value.  On  the  duty-free  importations  it 
would  be  $168,759,  whereas  the  duty,  if  paid,  would  be  $843,795.  In 
other  words,  our  friends  the  printers  are  asking  the  public  institu- 
tions of  this  country  to  tax  themselves  $25  for  every  $5  of  protection. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you,  public  libraries  are  importing 
only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  books  currently  printed, 
and  of  these  only  $100,000  worth  would  probably  be  printed  in  this 
country.  These  would  coat  to  manufacture  $25,000,  and  the  wa^- 
earners'  share  of  this  would  be  $5,000.  It  is  to  afford  this  protection 
that  you  are  asked  to  tax  the  educational  institutions  of  this  country. 

Who  gets  the  protection  if  the  printer,  binder,  and  color  printer 
does  not?  Let  me  point  out  that  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  gp-eater 
than  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  book  m  this  country.  It  is  over 
100  per  cent  of  the  co'^t  of  manufacture.  Who  is  protected?  As 
usual,  the  middleman.  The  publisher  pays  only  2  or  3  per  cent  of  his 
Belling  price  in  greater  wages  for  American  workmen,  and  wishes  to 
pocket  the  other  20  or  more  per  cent  himself. 

As  I  have  above  stated,  the  duty  that  would  be  levied  on  new 
English  books  imported  by  libraries  would  amount,  on  those  books 
that  would  be  reprinted  in  this  country,  to  $25,000.  Were  this  the 
only  result  of  abolishing  the  privilege  of  free  entry,  I  should  be  less 
insistent  on  having  that  privilege  retained.  But  it  is  the  smallest 
part  of  the  result. 

The  true  inwardness  of  the  arguments  for  doing  away  with  free 
importation  lies  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  lew  firms  in  New 
York  City  to  gain  for  themselves  an  absolute  control  of  the  price  at 
which  a  book  may  be  sold  or  imported.     I  hesitate  to  use  your  time 
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to  explain  a  history  of  this  attempt,  but  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  real  reason  back  of  the  attack  on  free  importation. 

I  shall  therefore  read  you  certain  documents  which  are  pertinent. 
I  am  quoting  from  a  decision  of  Justice  Dowlin  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  rendered  November  19,  1907,  in  the  case 
of  Isidor  Straus,  and  another  against  American  Publishers'  Asaocia^ 
tion  and  others.    I  am  reading  the  findings  of  the  law. 

1.  That  the  agreements  and  repohitions  of  the  two  associations  (The  Amerl- 
Gftn  Publishers*  Association  and  The  American  Booksellers'  Association)  and 
their  respective  members  were  intended  to  and  did  prevent  competition  In  the 
Kupply  of  boolcs,  copyrighted  and  uncopyrighted,  from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1901, 
to  and  including  the  1st  day  of  April,  1004. 

2.  That  such  agreements  and  resolutions  were  unlawful  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  1899,  chapter  690,  so  far  as  they  related  to  uncopyrighted  books. 

3.  That  such  agreements  and  resolutions  of  the  two  associations  and  their 
respective  members,  so  far  as  they  related  to  uncopyrighted  books,  constituted 
an  unlawful  agreement,  arrangement,  and  combination  whereby  a  uionoiX)Iy  in 
the  manufacture,  production,  and  sale  in  this  State  of  an  article  or  commoidity 
Of  common  use  was  or  may  have  been  created,  established,  and  maintained. 

The  American  Publishers'  AsvSociation  and  the  American  Book- 
sellers* Association,  controlling  over  DO  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  books, 
therefore,  were  engaged  for  three  years  in  an  unlawful  combination 
to  control  the  price  of  a  commodity. 

It  will  be  noted  that  copyrighted  books  are  excepted  from  this 
decision.  But  in  this  particular  we  have  a  final  opinion.  The  case 
of  Bobbs-Merrill  versus  Straus  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  during  the  present  year.  It  hinged  on  the  right 
to  control  prices  of  copyright  books,  and  it  was  in  effect  decided 
that  the  copyright  laws  gave  no  such  right. 

For  two  years  the  publishers  have  sought  to  have  introduced  in  ft 
new  copyright  bill  such  phraseology  as  will  confirm  them  absolutely 
in  their  control  of  prices.  They  have  sought  to  prohibit  libraries 
from  importing  foreign  editions  of  books  copyrighted  in  this  coun- 
try; they  invented  many  combinations  of  words  to  effect  this;  but 
they  have  signalljr  failed  to  convince  the  committees  on  patents  that 
finch  action  was  wise. 

Now,  when  they  are  not  able  to  accomplish  the  result  through 
the  copyright  committee,  they  ask  you  to  enact  legislation  giving  this 
monopoly  to  them.  They  have  successively  used  the  retail  book- 
Seller  and  the  author  as  a  catspaw ;  now  it  is  the  printer. 

They  wish  to  make  us  pay  duty  because  we  have  been  able  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  in  the  price  of  books  by  the  competit'on  of  English 
editions.  Of  one  of  these  houses,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
the  majority  of  the  books  they  sell  are  noncopyrighted  books,  printed 
in  England,  and  having  a  new  title-page  with  a  New  York  imprint. 

I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  printers  or  the  author  benefit  by  any 
increase  of  price.  Indeed,  I  am  credibly  informed  that  tlic  (^hief 
publishing  houses  of  New  York  City  are  now  nonunion  shops,  and 
that  the  publishers  with  whom  some  of  us  have  had  to  do  are  the 
most  strenuous  fighters  of  the  unions.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  as  a 
result  of  this  system  the  retail  dealers  in  books  achieved  sudden 
Wealth.  Almost  any  dealer  will  tell  you  that  there  is  little  money 
in  the  new  book  business. 

Now,  you  are  asked  to  curtail  our  privilege  of  importation,  not 
that  the  American  workman  can  get  more  work  or  more  wages,  not 
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that  the  author  may  receive  greater  remuneration  for  his  work,  but 
that  a  small  group  of  publishers  in  New  York  City  may  be  able 
to  raise  the  price  of  books,  most  of  them  books  first  published  in 
England,  and  the  public  libraries  must  be  at  their  mercy. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  the  public  press  and  in  hearings 
before  committees  of  Congress  that  duty-free  importation  of  books 
for  public  libraries  was  injected  into  the  international  copyright 
bill  of  1891  during  the  very  last  hours  of  the  session.  If  you  will 
examine  the  edition  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
printed  in  1878  you  will  find  this  provision  in  the  free  list  under 
section  2505.  I  hope  when  I  file  papers  with  this  conmiittee  to  show 
that  it  was  adopted  much  earlier,  although  I  suppose  your  committee 
have  this  information  already. 

This  group  of  publishers  has  made  attempts  to  gain  the  control  of 
prices  through  suits  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  they  failed. 
They  tried  and  are  trying  to  convince  the  Committee  on  Patents  of 
the  Senate  and  House  that  control  should  be  given  by  prohibition  of 
importation;  they  have  failed;  now  they  come  to  you  with  a  proposi- 
tion to  tax  our  educat'onal  institutions  for  their  benefit.  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  not  listen  to  them.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  sup- 
port us  in  our  contention. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ABTHITB  F.  RICE,  OF  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  in  reference  to  binding  books? 

Mr.  Rice.  No,  sir;  in  regard  to  lithographic  printing,  the  para- 
graph we  have  been  discussing  heretofore.  It  is  m  regard  to  photo- 
gelatin  printing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  your  name  to  the  clerk? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  I  have  an  appointment.  He  notified 
me  I  was  on  the  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  will  ask  for  ten  minutes  and  will  probably  take  less. 
Moreover,  I  will  speak  for  all  the  photo-gelatin  printing  concerns  we 
have,  and  file  their  briefs  so  that  your  time  will  not  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  A\Tiat  is  the  number  of  the  paragraph! 

Mr.  Rice.  No.  403,  under  manufactures  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  considering  that.  Does  any  other 
gentleman  speak  on  paragraph  No.  400? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  D.  A.  VAN  WINKLE,  EEPEESENTINO  THE 
HAETFOED  CITY  PAPEE  COMPANY,  OF  HAETFOED  CITY,  IND. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the 
Hartford  City  Paper  Company,  of  Hartford  City,  Ind.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  two  special  kinds  of  paper,  one  of  which  we 
call  imitation  parchment  and  the  other  of  which  we  call  glassine  or 
parchment  paper.  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
paper  since  1905.  Previous  to  that  time  this  paper  was  not  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  and  all  of  it  which  was  consumed  in 
the  United  States  was  imported  from  Germany  and  Sweden. 

We  find  that  this  paper  is  classified  and  dutiable  under  paragraph 
402  of  the  act  of  1897,  which  brings  it  in  under  unclassified  papers 
bearing  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    This  paper  is  identical  in 
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'  its  uses  with  parchment  paper,  and  in  many  places  it  is  used  inter- 

changeably with  it,  and  notably  in  the  packing  industries,  by  the 
procerymen,  by  the  confectioners  and  bakers,  and  parchment  paper 
IS  classified  under  paragraph  398  and  bears  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound 
and  10  cents  ad  valorem. 

The  transparent  papers,  or  pergamyns,  are  used  interchangeably 
with  surface-coated  or  paraffin  papers,  which  are  admitted  under  the 
same  paragraph  and  bear  a  duty  of  2^  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent 
?,  ad  valorem.    Our  experience  in  the  business  has  taught  us  that  we  are 

not  able  to  make  this  paper  and  put  it  in  competition  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  with  the  imported  article,  for  the  reason  that  the  Germans 
and  Swedes  are  able  to  obtain  their  labor  at  about  41  per  cent  of  our 
cost,  and  are  also  able  to  obtain  their  sulphite  fiber,  from  which  this 
paper  is  made,  at  from  $10  to  $15  a  ton  below  us  for  the  same  grade 
of  stock  in  this  country.  Therefore  they  are  able  to  put  their  paper  in 
the  seaboard  markets  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent  below  our  cost  oi  pro- 
duction, which  of  course  shuts  us  out  of  business  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  your  contention  is  that  parchment 
paper  made  from  wood  pulp  is  now  classified  by  the  courts  as  paper 
otherwise  provided  for  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty ! 

Mr.  Van  Winki^e.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  desire  to  have  it  classified  as  paper  made 
from  rags,  ordinary  parchment  paper? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes,  sir.  The  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
parchment  paper  is  sometimes  made  of  rags  and  sometimes  made  out 
of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  What  relation  does  the  parchment  paper  made 
from  pulp  bear  to  the  other  parchment  paper?  Is  it  substantially 
the  same? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Practically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  process  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  It  varies  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  is  about  the  same  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  It  is  about  the  same  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  will  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  parchment  paper  made  from 
anything  will  be  classified  as  the  same.    That  would  satisfy  you? 

iir.  Van  Winkle.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  ask  for  a  change  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ask  for  a  change  of  duty  on  all  parchment 
■^  papers? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.    Yes.    We  ask  that  they  be  classified  the  same 
—  as  the  papers  with  which  they  come  into  competition. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  what  is  it  you  want  ? 
I  Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  want  our  paper  taken  from  the  unclassified 

J  list,  which  it  is  now  in,  and  put  into  the  classified  list  under  an 

amended  section — 398. 
•  Mr.  Clark.  If  there  is  no  difference  in  the  tariff  after  you  change 

'  it,  what  do  you  want  to  change  it  for? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  in  now  as  paper  not  provided  for  at  the 
lower  ad  valorem  rate. 
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Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  said  we  did  not  want  to  have  the  tariff 
<;hanged. 

The  Chairman.  As  interpreted  bv  the  courts,  there  is  a  difference. 
But  you  desire  to  have  it  the  samef 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  start  this  business? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  In  1905. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  under  the  same  law  as  you  have  got  now? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  making  money  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  A  little  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  did  you  make?  Let  us  be  perfectly 
frank  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  On  a  300,000  investment  we  are  able  to  earn 
from  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  per  cent  is  that? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  That  would  be  less  than  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  more  than  7  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  would  have  to  stop  to  figure  that  out  Let  us 
see.    Yes ;  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  your  figures  wrong  somewhere;  either  the 
amount  you  are  calculating  on  or  your  percentage. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  have  not  figured  it  out  m  per  cent.  We  can 
earn  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  at  the  rate  we  have  been  going  in  the  last 
6ix  months  on  a  $350,000  investment. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  would  be  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  busineas — ^what  you  have 
just  said,  "  On  the  basis  of  the  last  six  months,"  and  the  last  six 
months  are  the  worst  six  months  anybody  has  seen  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  ten  years.    Is  not  that  the  honest  truth? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  The  honest  truth  is  that  business  has  been  very 
dull  in  most  lines. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  manufacturing  lines? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  think  there  are  some  exceptions. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  most  of  them.  Now,  take  the  best  six  months,  say. 
in  1907.  How  much  dividend  could  you  make  in  those  six  months  if 
you  segregated  what  went  before  from  what  came  after! 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  are  selling  our  paper  at  as  high  a  price  as 
we  can  get  for  it,  and  under  present  conditions  the  imported  paper 
will  not  allow  us  to  get  any  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  we  have  the  gorgeous  promise  that  everything  is 
going  to  blossom  like  the  rose  from  now  on.    [Laughter.! 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  If  it  blossoms  that  way  it  wilfbe  all  right.  But 
it  might  not  blossom.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  does  blossom  according  to  programme,  you  will 
not  need  any  increase  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes ;  there  would  be  need  of  it,  because  the  im- 
ported article  would  come  in  here  cheaper  than  we  could  produce  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  the  first  ever  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes ;  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  go  on  and  investigate  the  relation 
of  things  in  Germany  and  Sweden  to  America  under  the  Dingley 
rates  before  you  went  into  it? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  thought  we  did,  but  we  were  mistaken. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Why  did  you  not  employ  somebody  to  tell  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  Noboay  could  tell  what  the  courts  would  hold.  He 
could  not  employ  that  man  in  the  United  States.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  a  question  of  classification. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  it  is  also  a  question  of  raising  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  If  all  parchment  papers  ought  to  be  reduced,  that 
would  be  a  fair  proposition? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  It  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  this  man  is  making  a  fair  profit,  instead  of  marking 
up  his  the  other  fellow's  ought  to  be  marked  down. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  want  to  say  that  no  man  considers  3  per  cent 
in  manufacturing  business  a  very  good  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  believe  so,  either,  if  that  is  what  you  got. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  counted  out  interest  and  wear  and  tear  before  you 
commenced,  and  that  dividend  is  "  clear  velvet,"  in  the  language  of 
the  street. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Suppose  there  was  an  accident.  You  know  one 
does  not  want  to  take  too  much  risk  in  the  manufacturing  business. 
We  might  have  an  accident,  or  an  explosion  of  a  boiler,  or  things  like 
that,  that  you  could  not  have  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  but  our  teams  might  run  off  and  destroy  all  the 
machinery  and  everything  we  have. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get  anybody  to  put 
money  in  a  3-per-cent  manufacturing  industry. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  just  now  stated  that  after  counting  out  the 
interest-  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  you  still  had  3  per  cent 
velvet. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  did  during  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  during  the  worst  time  we  ever  saw  you  would 
get  your  interest  and  wear  and  tear  and  3  per  cent  profit  for  the  first 
six  months? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  do  not  think  an  interest  charge  on  the  in- 
vestment in  a  manufacturing  industry  should  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  profit.     You  would  not  do  that  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  preciselv  what  we  would  do.  The  right  way 
to  cipher  out  what  you  can  make  as  profit  is  first  to  count  your  inter- 
est on  your  investment. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  If  that  is  right,  I  would  have  to  give  my  wheat 
away.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  no;  you  would  not.  You  are  raising  wheat  on 
that  land  out  there  at  the  rate  of  $125  an  acre. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  what  salary  do  you  pay  to  your 
president  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  do  not  pay  him  a  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  anyone  of  your  executive  officers  get  a  salary? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Not  excepting  the  general  manager. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  pay  your  general  manager? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  pay  the  general  manager  $2,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  say  the  president  gets  nothing? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  The  president  gets  nothing,  and  the  secretary 
gets  nothinff,  and  no  directors  get  anything  at  all,  only  their  percent^ 
age  of  the  dividends.  If  the  mill  earns  anything,  they  get  it;  if  not, 
they  do  not. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  you  do  not  feel  under  present  con- 
ditions, with  the  tax  on  that  imported  article,  that  you  have  made  a 
fair  profit  on  your  investment  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  want  a  fair  protection  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  increased  your  stock  since  you  have  been  in 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  No,  sir.  We  have  increased  our  debts,  because 
we  have  had  a  lot  of  experimenting  to  do  and  a  lot  of  new  machinery 
to  install ;  and  until  the  last  six  months  we  did  not  make  any  money 
at  all ;  in  fact,  we  lost  money. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Van  Winkle. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  want  to  file  this  brief. 

(Following  is  the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Van  Winkle:) 

BRIEF   ON   BEHALF  OF   THE   HARTFORD   CITY  PAPER   COMPANY,   HARTFORD 

CITY,   IND. 

This  statement  or  brief  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Hartford  City 
Paper  Company,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
ana  doing  business  m  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  and  involves  the  manu- 
facture or  paper,  under  Schedule  M — pulp,  papers,  and  books,  and 
more  particularly  paragraph  398  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  as  fol- 
lows, the  portion  italicized  being  particularly  under  discussion : 

Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  and  one-half 
tents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  If  printed,  or  wholly  or 
partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  three  cents 
per  pound  and  twenty  i^er  centum  ad  valorem;  parchment  papers^  ttco  cents 
per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  plain  basic  photographic  papers  for 
nlbumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  three  cents  per  i)ound  and  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  albunienized  or  FC'^sltized  paper  or  paper  otherwise  surface- 
coated  for  photographic  purposes,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  section  above  quoted  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  the  portion  italicized  being  added 
thereto : 

Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  grease- proof ,  imi- 
tation parchment,  pergamyn  papers  which  have  been  supercalendered,  and  ren- 
dered transparent  or  partially  transparent,  and  commercially  known  as  glassine, 
parchmyn,  and  japanin  paper,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  if  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its 
solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  three  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  parchment  papers,  imitation  parchment,  grease-proof,  pergamyn  pa- 
pers, and  papers  of  a  density  sufficient  to  shoxc  blisters  when  subjected  to  heat,  two 
cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  plain  basis  photographic  pai)er8 
for  albunienizlng,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  throe  cents  per  pound  and  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  albunienized  or  pensitized  paper  or  paper  otherwise  sur- 
face-coated for  photographic  purposes,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  suggested  amendments  are  descriptive  of  various  grades  of 
paper  manufactured  by  the  company  on  whose  behalf  this  statement 
IS  made  by  other  companies  in  the  United  States.  These  papers 
come  into  open  and  direct  competition  with  the  same  class  of  papers 
now  imported  into  this  country,  mostly  from  Germany  and  Sweden. 
The  imported  product,  under  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury hereafter  referred  to,  is  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
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the  italicized  portion  of  the  general  provision  of  paragraph  402,  as 
follows,  the  italics  being  ours : 

Paper  hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fireboards,  ajid  all  other  paper  not  spe- 
ciaUy  provided  for  in  this  act,  txrcnty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  Jacquard 
designs  of  one-line  paper,  or  parts  of  such  designs,  finished  or  unfinished, 
thirtj*-five  per  centum  ad  \alorem;  all  Jacquard  designs  cut  on  Jacquard  cards, 
or  i»arts  of  such  designs,  finished  or  unfinished,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

It  is  contended  that  these  papers,  now  being  imported  into  this 
country  under  the  commercial  names  of  grease-proof,  pergamj'n, 
imitation  parchment,  No.  2  parchment,  glassine,  parchmyn,  and 
japanin,  and  sold  in  competition  with  the  same  grade  of  paper  manu- 
factured here,  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  in  under  the  general 
classification  as  provided  in  paragraph  402,  and  that  paragraph  398 
should  be  amended  as  above  suggested  so  as  to  clearly  include  these 
grades  of  paper  in  the  classification  of  papers  there  described  to 
which  they  are  similar  either  in  material,  quality,  texture,  or  the  use 
to  jwhich  they  may  be  applied. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  should  be  done,  and  we  shall 
refer  to  some  of  them  briefly: 

Reasons  for  classification  under  paragraph  398, 

1.  Present  construction :  It  was  probably  intended  by  the  f ramers 
of  the  act,  under  the  desi^ation  "  parchment  papers,"  to  include  all 
other  papers  which,  in  point  of  either  material,  quality,  texture,  or 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  put,  are  similar  to  parchment  papers. 
At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  in  question,  imitation  parch- 
ment, grease-proof,  pergamyn,  glassine,  parchmyn,  and  japanin 
i>apers  were  not  manufactui'ed  in  this  country  at  all  and  were  but 
ittle  used.  However,  it  was  evidently  not  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress in  framing  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  to  give  to  the  descriptive 
words  "  parchment  papers "  a  narrow  construction  or  to  bring 
within  their  meaning  only  such  papers  as  were  made  of  a  particular 
material  or  in  a  particular  manner.  That  this  is  so  is  evident  from 
section  7  of  the  same  act,  which  we  quote  in  full : 

That  each  and  every  imported  article,  not  enunierj  ted  in  this  act,  which  is 
similar,  either  in  mrterial,  quality,  texture,  or  tl:e  use  to  which  It  nuiy  he 
applied,  to  any  article  enumerated  in  this  act  as  chr^rge;  ble  with  duty,  shnll 
pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it 
most  resembles  in  any  of  the  particul- rs  before  mentioned;  nnd  if  JUiy  non- 
€nnmerated  article  equally  resembles  two  or  more  enumerated  articles  on  which 
different  rates  of  duty  are  charge?  hie,  there  shall  be  levied  on  such  nonenunier- 
ated  article  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  chjirpeable  on  the  jn'tiole  which  it  resem- 
bles paying  the  higher  rate  of  duty;  and  on  articles  not  enumerated,  manufac- 
tured of  two  or  more  materials,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rate 
at  which  the  Kime  would  be  chargeable  if  composed  wholly  of  the  component 
material  thereof  of  chief  value;,  and  the  wor:!s  **  component  material  of  chief 
vnlue,"  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shnll  be  held  to  mean  th?  t  component  material 
which  shall  exceed  in  value  any  other  single  component  material  of  the  article; 
and  the  value  of  each  comjionent  material  shall  be  determined  by  the  ascertained 
value  of  such  material  in  its  condition  as  found  in  the  article.  If  two  or  more 
rates  of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to  any  Imported  article,  it  shall  pay  duty  at  the 
blgbest  of  such  rates. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Stone  et  al.  (101  Fed.  Rep.,  713), 
decided  February  9,  1900,  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  second  cir- 
cuit, this  question  was  very  briefly  considered.    The  case  arose  on  an 
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appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  by  Stone  and  others, 
who  were  importers,  from  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Ap^ 
praisers  affirming  a  classification  for  duty  by  the  collector  of  certain 
imported  merchandise. 

It  appears  from  the  opinion  of  the  district  judge  that  "  imitation 

Earchment,"  "  parchment  No.  2"  or  "  grease-proof  wrapping  paper," 
ad  been  classified  for  duty  under  paragraph  308,  Schedule  M,  of  the 
act  of  18W,  at  30  per  cent,  as  parchment  paper.  The  importers  pro- 
tested, claiming  that  it  was  dutiable  under  paragraph  313  or  under 
paragraph  310  of  said  act,  as  paper,  or  manufactures  of  paper  not 
specifically  provided  for.  The  district  judge  held  that  the  decision 
of  the  general  appraisei-s  should  be  reversed,  and  this  decision  was 
affirmed  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  time  this  case  was  considered  no  paper 
of  the  kind  designated  as  grease-proof,  imitation  parchment,  or 
parchment  No.  2,  was  being  manufactured  in  this  country  and  the  de- 
cision was  made  wholly  without  reference  to  its  effect  upon  manufac- 
turers of  the  same  class  of  paper  here.  Moreover,  section  2499,  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  1878,  was  then  in  force  and  ve^ 
similar  in  effect,  if  not  in  language,  to  section  7  of  the  act  of  1897. 
We  quote  as  f qUows  : 

There  sbaU  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  each  and  every  nonenumerated 
article  which  bears  a  similitude,  elthei-  in  material,  quality,  texture  or  the  use 
to  which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any  article  enumerated  in  this  title  as  chargeable 
with  duty,  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied  and  charged  on  tlie  enumerated 
article  which  it  most  resembles  in  any  of  the  particulars  before  mentioned ;  and 
If  any  nonenumerated  article  equally  resembles  two  or  more  enumerated  articles, 
on  which  different  rates  of  duty  are  charged,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  on  such  nonenumerated  article  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  chargeable  on  the 
article  which  it  resembles  paying  the  highest  duty;  and  on  all  articles  manufac- 
tured from  two  or  more  materials  the  duty  shall  be  asFessed  at  the  highest  rate 
at  which  any  of  its  component  parts  may  be  chargeable. 

The  effect  of  this  section  probably  was  not  considered  at  all,  and 
probably  was  not  even  callea  to  the  attention  of  the  court  in  United 
States  ^^  Stone,  supra,  for  it  is  not  referred  to  in  any  way  by  either 
of  the  courts  that  considered  the  guestion.  From  the  language  of 
the  opinion  of  the  district  judge,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the 
"imitation  parchment j"  "parchment  Iso.  2,"  and  "grease-proof 
wrapping  paper,"  the  imported  articles,  were  very  similar  in  many 
particulars  to  the  parchment  papers  referred  to  in  section  308, 
Schedule  M,  of  the  act  of  1894.  With  this  admitted  similarity,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  court  would  have  sustained  the  general  ap- 
praisers in  their  decision  to  classify  these  importations  as  parcn- 
ment  papers  if  section  2499  had  been  referred  to  or  considered  in 
any  way. 

"the  Treasury  Department,  in  Decision  No.  22,1G3,  followed  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Stone,  supra,  and  it  has  been  the  practice 
since  that  decision  in  1900  to  admit  all  these  papers  described  as 
grease-proof,  pergamyn,  imitation  parchment,  glassine,  parchmym 
and  japanin  under  the  general  classification  of  section  402,  act  ot 
1897. 

Since  1895  the  above-described  papers  have  been  made  in  this 
country.  The  industry  is  new  and,  in  view  of  the  facts  presented 
here,  the  case  demands  a  new  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
parchment  papers  and  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  section  7, 
Eupra,  on  the  whole  matter. 
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2.  Parchment :  A  true  parchment  is  the  skm  of  a  calf,  sheep,  or 
goat,  prepared  for  writing  on.  Parchment  papers,  tiie  term  used  in 
paragraph  398,  should  be  given  a  broaji  construction  and  include 
all  paper's  that  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the  real  parchment  and 
derive  their  name  from  that  fact.  Grease-proof,  pergamyn — one  of 
the  names  of  the  imported  grease-proof — and  other  papers  manu- 
factured by  this  company  have  many  of  the  qualities  of  parchment 
papers  and,  while  differing  in  name,  are  largely  used  for  the  same 
purposes. 

3.  Grease-proof:  The  grease-proof  and  parchmyn  papers,  which 
terms  apply  to  all  the  papers  manufactured  by  this  company,  in  many 
cases  are  substituted  for  parchment  paper ;  both  our  papers  and  parch- 
ment papers  are  largely  used  by  meat  packers  in  this  country  for  the 
same  purpose,  viz,  wrapping  smoked  meats,  lining  lard  pails  and 
tubs.  They  are  also  used  interchangeably  by  grocerymen,  bakers, 
confectioners,  poultry  packers,  and  soap  manufacturers.  Our  papers 
are  used  because  of  the  quality  they  possess  of  being  practically  im- 
pervious to  greases.    Parchment  papers  have  the  same  quality. 

4.  Process  of  manufacture:  Parchment  paper  which  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  papers  manufactured  by  this  company  is  pro- 
duced by  subjecting  paper  known  as  "  unsized  ''  or  "  waterleaf ,"  made 
of  cotton  or  sulphite  fiber,  or  both  in  combination,  to  a  bath  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  renders  it  practicallj^  impervious  to  grease^  while 
the  paper  manufactured  by  this  couipany  is  rendered  impervious  to 
greases  by  treating  the  sulphite  fiber  from  which  it  is  made  in  such 
manner,  by  mechanical  appliances,  as  to  gelatinize  it,  making  the 
resultant  sheet  of  paper  very  dense,  nonporous,  and  therefore  practi- 
caHy  impervious  to  greases. 

.>.  Similarity  in  appearance:  The  papers  manufactured  by  this 
company  are  not  only  used  as  a  substitute  for  parchment  paper  in 
many  cases,  but  they  are  so  similar  to  it  that  it  is  often  difficult,  ex- 
cept by  an  expert,  to  detect  any  difference  at  all  between  them. 
Attached  hereto  are  samples  of  our  grease-proof  paper,  marked  *'  Ex- 
hibit A,"  of  imported  grease-proof  paper,  marked  *'  Exhibit  B,"  and 
of  parchment  paper,  marked  '*  Exhibit  C." 

(>.  Requires  skilled  labor:  The  process  of  manufacturing  the  papers 
produced  by  this  company  requires  the  highest  skilled  and  the  high- 
est priced  labor  used  in  the  paper  industry.  The  results  obtained  are 
the  most  perfect  possible  from  the  use  of  wood  fiber. 

7.  Production  limited :  The  care  necessary  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  papers  renders  the  j)roduction  from  a  given  unit  of 
labor  very  small ;  therefore  the  cost  of  labor  is  a  very  impoi'tant  factor 
in  the  total  cost  of  production. 

8.  Cost  of  production  and  lal)or  cost :  These  papers  are  largely  pro- 
duced in  Germany  and  Sweden,  both  of  w^hich  countries  export  their 
product  to  this  country  where  it  is  sold  in  competition  with  the  same 
grades  of  paper  manufactured  here.  Attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  G  is 
a  statement  of  the  comparative  cost  of  production  of  this  class  of 
paper,  showing  the  cost  of  labor  in  German  and  Swedish  mills  to  be 
about  42  per  cent  -of  the  cost  of  labor  in  a  mill  of  the  same  capacity  in 
product  to  this  country,  where  it  is  sold  in  competition  with  the  same 
from  which  the  paper  is  made  is  at  least  $10  per  ton  less  to  the  Ger- 
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man  and  Swedish  mills  than  the  price  of  American  sulphite  from 
which  our  paper  is  made. 

9.  Amount  imported  and  American  production:  Effort  has  been 
made  to  obtain  a  correct  statement  of  the  amount  of  these  papers 
imported  into  this  country,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  come  in 
under  the  unclassified  list,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  exact  in- 
formation. From  the  best  information  ootained — that  is,  from  our 
knowledge  of  what  is  used  by  the  large  consumers  and  other  informa- 
tion from  the  importers  themselves,  we  believe  that  the  amount  ex- 
ceeds 10,000  tons  annually,  all  of  which,  representing  a  value  of  more 
than  $1,000,000  per  year,  would  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
if  adequate  protection  were  afforded.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  the  use 
of  this  class  of  papers  is  growing  rapidly. 

10.  Cost  delivered :  On  account  of  the  low  cost  of  labor  and  of  raw 
material  and  the  low  cost  of  ocean  freights,  the  Germans  and  Swedes 
are  able  to  deliver  this  paper  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards 
at  a  price  varying  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton  below  our  cost  of  produc- 
tion, as  shown  in  Exhibit  "  H  "  attached  hereto,  which  exhioit  sets 
out  the  prices  at  which  the  foreign  product  has  been  purchased  by 
New  York  importers  from  1902  to  1908,  inclusive.  Exhibit  "H'' 
further  shows  that  since  1905,  when  this  company  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  papers,  the  price  of  the  foreign  product,  especially  that 
grade  known  as  "  I^archmyn  "  has  been  reduced  an  average  of  $10 
per  ton  below  the  price  at  which  it  was  offered  previous  to  that  year. 

11.  Synonymous  terms:  The  terms  "imitation  parchment," 
"  grease-proof,"  and  "  pergamyn  "  are  synonymous  terms,  being  sim- 
ply trade  names  for  the  same  grade  of  paper,  and  are  applied  to  the 
grade  of  this  paper  which  is  nontransparent,  and  the  terms  "glassinfe," 
"  parchmyn,"  and  "  japanin  "  paper  are  synonymous  and  are  applied 
to  the  grade  of  this  paper  which  is  transparent.  All  of  these  papers 
are  produced  frojri  the  same  basis,  the  transparent  grade  being  the 
result  of  an  advanced  process  to  which  the  nontransparent  base  has 
been  subjected. 

12.  Waxed  or  parafined  papers :  At  the  present  time  we  understand 
that  all  imported  waxed  or  paraffined  papers  are  classified  and  duita- 
ble  as  surface-coated  papers  under  paragraph  398.  This  class  of 
paper  is  used  interchangeably  with  glassine,  parchmyn,  and  japanin 
papers  by  confectioners,  bakers,  grocerymen,  packers,  butchers,  soap 
makers,  and  others  for  wrapping  merchandise,  where  it  is  desirable 
to  use  a  transparent  paper  for  snowing  the  contents  of  the  packa/^e 
and  a  paper  impervious  to  grease,  to  protect  the  customers^  hands 
from  the  greases  or  fats  of  the  contents  of  the  package. 

Attached  hereto  is  Exhibit  D,  showing  sample  or  waxed  papers, 
and  Exhibits  E  and  F,  showing  samples  of  glassine,  parchmyn,  and 
japanin  papers,  all  of  which  in  many  cases  are  used  for  identically 
the  same  purposes. 

13.  Process  of  manufacture :  Waxed  paper,  made  for  the  purposes 
above  stated,  is  made  of  sulphite  fiber  and  then  coated  with  paraffin, 
which  gives  it  a  transparency  and  renders  it  partially  impervious  to 
water  and  greases.  Glassine  paper  is  made  or  the  same  material  and 
rendered  transparent  and  partially  impervious  to  grease  and  water, 
as  heretofore  stated,  by  mechanical  processes,  and  is  preferred  by 
many  users  for  the  reason  it  is  not  coated  with  paraffin  and  contains 
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no  oils,  greases,  nor  chemicals,  and  because  of  its  purity  is  an 
ideal  food  wrapper. 

14.  Classified  as  surface-coated  papers :  Since  both  classes  of  paper, 
viz,  waxed  paper  and  glassine,  are  not  only  similar  in  appearance,  but 
are  made  from  the  same  material  and  are  used  for  the  same  purposes, 
they  should  therefore  be  classified  the  same  as  surface-coated  papers, 
under  the  authority  of  section  7. 

15.  General:  It  will  be  noted  that  no  request  is  made  for  an  in- 
crease of  tariff  rates  affecting  the  paper  industry,  but  this  grade  of 
paper  which  is  now  being  imported  into  this  country  and  which  comes 
m  direct  competition  with  the  same  grade  of  paper  manufactured 
by  this  company  and  other  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  is  now 
made  dutiable  under  the  unclassified  list  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
have  shown  that  some  grades  of  this  paper  are  used  interchangeably 
with  parchment  paper;  that  for  many  uses  they  are  equally  as  good  as 
the  parchment  paper.  We  have  shown  that  other  grades  of  this  paper 
are  used  interchangeably  with  waxed  papers,  now  classified  as  sur- 
faced paper;  that  for  many  purposes  they  are  as  good  as  waxed  paper 
and  for  many  purposes  very  much  better;  that  it  requires  an  expert 
to  detect  the  dinerence  between  the  two  classes  of  papers,  and  that  the 
labor  required  to  produce  it  must  be  as  skillful  and  as  expensive  as 
that  used  to  produce  parchment  paper.  For  these  reasons  it  was  the 
evident  intention  of  the  Congress  which  passed  this  act  that  this 
paper  should  bear  the  same  duty  as  the  parchment  paper  and  that  it 
should  be  classified  in  paragraph  398,  under  Schedule  M — pulp, 
papers,  and  books. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Hartford  Citf  Paper  Company, 
By  B.  A.  Van  Winkle,  General  Manager. 

Exhibit  A,  sample  of  imitation  parchment,  or  grease-proof,  made 
by  Hartford  City  Paper  Company. 

Exhibit  B,  sample  of  imitation  parchment,  or  grease-proof,  im- 
ported from  Germany. 

Exhibit  C,  sample  of  parchment  made  in  this  country. 

Exhibit  D,  waxed  paper,  classified  as  surface-coated  paper  under 
paragraph  398. 

Exhibit  E,  sample  of  white  glassine,  parchmyn,  and  japanin 
paper,  made  by  Hartford  City  Paper  Company. 

Exhibit  F,  sample  of  white  glassine,  parchmyn,  and  japanin  paper, 
imported  from  Germany. 

Exhibit  G. 

Coat  of  producing  grease-proof  and  glassine  papers^  at  Hartford  City 

Mill^  August  i,  1908. 

The  total  labor  cost  in  an  American  mill  producing  8  tons  of  grease- 
proof and  glassine  papers  is  $169.99  per  day. 
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The  entire  conversion  cost,  not  including  raw  material,  is  $390.96 
per  day,  or  $48.87  per  ton  of  production. 

Bleached  white  greaee-praof : 

Conversion  cost  per  ton ^.87 

Sulphite 60.50 

Sizing  and  G-P. 1. 60 

Total 110.97 

Bleached  white  glassine:  j 

Ck)st  for  paper,  net. 136. 80  ^\ 

Cost  for  labor. 1 5. 81 

Cost  for  rolls 2.55 

Total 145. 16 

The  above  statement  of  cost  of  producing  imitation  parchment, 
grease-proof,  pergamyn,  glassine,  parchmyn,  and  japanin  papers  in 
the  mill  of  the  Hartford  Uity  Paper  Company  are  made  up  from  the  | 

records  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  or  the  company  on  August  1, 
1908,  and  are  true,  as  I  verily  believe. 

B.  A.  Van  Winkle, 

General  Manager. 

Itemized  statement  of  cost  of  making  grease-proof  and  glassine  papers 
in  Klara  Fors.  Sweden. 

The  total  labor  cost  in  a  Swedish  or  German  mill  producing  8  tons 
of  grease-proof  and  glassine  papers  is  $85.71  per  day. 

The  entire  conversion  cost,  not  including  raw  material,  is  $261.91 
per  day,  or  $22.74  per  ton  of  production. 

Total  conversion  cost $261.91 

Conversion  cost,  per  ton,  based  on  8  tons  production 32. 74 

Cost  of  sulphite  if  produced  at  mill,  per  ton 28. 00 

Cost  of  sulphite  if  bought 35.00 

Recapitulation  of  coat. 

Cost  of  sulphite  if  produced  at  mill,  per  ton  paper ^.  80 

Cost  of  conversion 32. 74 

Siaing L 1. 60 

Total  cost '65. 04 

The  above  statement  of  cost  of  making  grease-proof  paper  in 
the  Klara  Fors  (Sweden)  mill  was  given  to  the  Hartford  City  Paper 
Company  by  one  of  the  owners,  andis  thoroughly  reliable. 
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Comparison  of  wages  per  day  of  paper-mill  employees  in  Sweden  and  America, 


Sweden.     America 


Bower  nlant: 

Bngineera 

Piremen 

Helpers 

Ash  wheelers 

Ooal  wheelers 

Beater  room: 

Beatermeo 

Helper 

Do 

Mae^fne  room: 

Machine  tender 

Back  tender 

Third  hands 

FlDishingr  room: 

Bewinder  men i 

He!pers 

Gutter  man 

Helper 

Beam  cutter  man 

Helper 

Boll  wrapper 

Cutter  man.. 


Box  shop — ^Man 

Miscellaneous: 

Loaders 

MillMrrlffht 

Helper 

NIffht  watch 

Sunday  labor,  avern^es 

Electrldans 

Sapercolenders : 

Calender  men 

Helpers 

Helpers 

Salaries: 

8  u  perin  tendent- _ 

Manairer 

Cashier 

Stenographers- — 
Shippng  clerk — 
Bookkeeper 


^.00 

12.75 

.»2 

2.00 

.76 

1.75 

.69 

1.60 

.62 

1.60 

.76 

2.26 

.70 

1.76 

.70 

1.60 

1.16 

4.00 

.75 

2.00 

.70 

1.60 

.75 

1.75 

.60 

1.59 

.75 

2.00 

.00 

1.50 

.75 

2.00 

.60 

1.75 

.60 

1.50 

.40 

.75 

.40 

1.00 

.75 

1.75 

.60 

1.50 

.60 

1.50 

1.00 

3.00 

.75 

2.00 

.60 

1.50 

3.00 

6.24 

.75 

2.40 

1.00 

8.46 

.75 

1.50 

.60 

1.75 

23.40  I 


27.00 


Compnrinftn  of  cost  of  producing  grease-proof  paper  in  Oennany,  Sweden,  and 

America. 


Coat  of  sulphite  per  ton 

Cost  of  conversion 

Blzin^r 

Total  conversion  cost.. 


!  Germany 

j        and 
1    Sweden. 

America. 

?30.80 

'            32,74 

^9.51 
48.75 
1.60 

1.50 

05.04                99.86 

Taking  the  unit  of  American  labor  cost  as  100  per  cent,  the  German 
and  Swedish  labor  cost  is  41.7  per  cent. 

Taking  the  unit  of  American  cost  for  raw  material  (sulphite  fiber) 
as  100  per  cent,  the  cost  of  the  German  and  Swedish  raw  material  is 
62  per  cent. 

Taking  the  total  cost  of  American  product  as  100  per  cent,  the  total 
cost  of  the  German  and  Swedish  product  is  65  per  cent. 
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Exhibit  H. 
Prices  of  glaasine  papers,  f,  o,  h,  Antwerp,  reduced  to  American  standard. 


Pfennig 
per  kilo. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Wbite  glasslne: 

1902 

1903^  19W,  aod  1905 

1906 

.:::::..:::::::: 





47 
46 

87i 
87 
86 
85 

57J-61 
54  -57) 
62  -65| 
62  -663 
501-54 

6.5 
6.5 
6.1 

1907 

1908 

6.1 
6.0 

Natural  glasslne: 

1903  j  1901 ,"  "and"  19661111111111 



4.4 
4.1 

1906 - 

4.0 

1907 

Colored  glas'slne;' 

1002 



— 



\ 

8.0 
8.8S 

6.8-<i.7 

1933,  1904,  and  1905 

5.9-6.3 

1906 

------ 

■" — — • — ""-" 

5.7-6.1 

1907 

190B 



6.7-€.l 
6.6-5.9 

Prices  of  grease-proof  parchment  /.  o.  h.  Antwerp 

American  standard. 

J 

or  Gottenhurg,  reduced  to 

Pfennig 
per  kilo. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Grease  proot: 

1905 

1906 - 

.___ 



41 

8t^B 

4.8 

4.8 

1907 

4.46 

1908 

4.28 

The  above  statements  of  cost  were  given  by  reliable  importers  from 
actual  purchases  made  from  various  mills  in  Germany  and  Sweden, 
and  fairly  represent  the  range  of  prices  during  those  years. 

Reduction  in  the  German  and  Swedish  prices  on  grease-proof  and 
glaasine  papers  since  1905^  in  which  year  the  Hartford  dity  Paper 
Company  began  manufacturing  these  papers  in  the  United  States. 

Price  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp  of  white  glassine  in  1905,  5.5 
cents;  in  1908,  5  cents.  Eeduction  since  1905,  $10  per  ton.  Price  per 
pound  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp  of  natural  glassine  in  1905,  4.1  cents;  in 
1908,  3.83  cents.  Reduction  since  1905,  $6  per  ton.  Price  per  pound 
f.  o.  b.  Antwerp  of  colored  glassine,  in  1905,  5.9  cents;  in  1908,  5.5 
cents.  Reduction  since  1905,  $8  per  ton.  Price  per  pound  f.  o.  b. 
Gottenborg  of  No.  1  grease-prooi,  in  1905,  4.8  cents;  in  1908,  4.23 
cents.    Reduction  since  1905,  $11.40  per  ton. 

Costs  of  imported  glassine  paper  compared  to  cost  of  producing  same 
in  the  Hartford  City  Paper  Company'^s  mill,  Hartford  City^  Ind. 

White  glassine  of  German  manufacture  costs  the  importer  now 
$100  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp.    Same  grade  of  paper  costs  Hartford 
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City  Paper  Company  to  manufacture  $145.16.  No.  1  grease  proof,  of 
Swedish  manufacture,  costs  the  importer  now  $84.60  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Gottenborg.  Same  grade  of  paper  costs  the  Hartford  City  Paper 
Company  to  manufacture  $110.97. 

Comparative  statement  of  f.  o.  b.  cost,  duty  paid,  under  present 
valuation  of  white  glassine  paper,  at  Antwerp  and  at  Hartford  City 
Mill,  Hartford  City,  Ind.: 


Sellins  price,  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  Antwerp 

Duty.  25  i>er  cent  ad  valorem . 

Freight,  Antwerp  to  Atlantic  seaport,  10  cents  per  100  pounds 

Infliurance,  Gomralssion,  and  cartage,  2  per  cent 

Cost,  per  ton.  at  Hartford  City  mill 

Preigbt,  Hartford  City  to  New  York,  L.  O.  L 

Total  cost  In  New  York  under  present  classification ___, 


Imported. 

Domestic. 

1100.00 
25.00 
3.20 
2.00 

$145.16 
0.00 

130.20  I 


154.16 


Comparative  statement  of  f.  o.  b.  cost,  duty  paid,  under  present 
valuation  of  grease-proof  paper,  manufactured  at  Gottenborg,  Swe- 
den, and  at  Hartford  City,  Ind.  : 


Selling  price  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Gottenborg 

Duty.  25  per  cent  ad  valorem _ 

Freight,  Gottenborg  to  Atlantic  seaports,  20  cents  per  100  pounds- 
Insurance,  commission,  and  cartage,  2  per  cent _ 

Cost  per  ton  of  same  grade  at  Hartford  City  mill_._ 

Freight,  Hartford  City  to  New  York,  L.  O.  L 

Total  cost  In  New  York  under  present  classification „. 


Imported. 


Domestic. 


$81.60 

21.15   

4.00  I 

1.6S  ■ 

$110.97 

!  0.00 


U1.43 


119.97 


The  above  comparison  is  made  on  the  highest  grades  of  imported 
papers  with  the  same  grades  of  domestic  papers.  On  lower  grades 
of  paper  the  difference  in  cost  delivered  in  New  York  is  still  greater 
in  favor  of  the  imported  papers. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  S.  ELLIOTT,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  get  througli  in  five 
minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Be  as  brief  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Elliott,  I  devsire  to  present  before  this  committee  the  follow- 
ing facts,  showing  why  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  glassine  and 
grease-proof  papers,  as  covered  by  article  402  of  the  present  tariff, 
should  remain  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  your  trief . 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  just  wanted  to  read  that  page. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Elliott  (reads) : 

The  gradual  Increase  In  the  consumption  of  these  pjipors  in  the  jiast  twelve 
years  has  reached  a  total,  at  the  present  time,  of  5,000,000  pouiuls  of  j?rease- 
proof  papers  and  10,000,000  pounds  of  glassine  paper  i>er  yenr.     Of  this  amount 
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Aiuericau  mauufactiir^ra  are  producing  approximately  4,000,000  ix)uudB  of  grease- 
proof pai^ers  and  2,500,000  pounds  of  the  jjlassine.  This  business  has  been 
estflblinhed  under  the  present  rate  of  duty,  and  any  Increase  in  the  rate  would 
tend  to  npset  the  conditions  whieli  have  become  established  jimonjr  the  various 
trades  using  this  class  of  i>aper.  The  domestic  manufacturers  are  j)roduclng 
nearly  all  the  grease-i)roof  paper  consumed  In  America,  but  only  a  fraction  of 
the  consumption  of  gl'issine  i)aper.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the  American 
manufacturers  will  be  able  to  i)roduce  the  extra  8,000.000  pouiwls  of  glassine 
which  is  now  importetl,  to  say  nothing  of  the  natural  Increise  In  the  consimip- 
tion  of  these  papers.  An  increase  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  these  classes 
of  pai)er  would  prevent  the  large  manufacturers  of  bags  and  envelopes  in  this 
country  from  competing  with  the  finished  articles,  which  could  be  imiwrted 
from  abroad,  where  the  cost  of  labor  of  manufacturing  is  much  less. 

Now,  I  want  to  give  you  just  one  point.  If  yon  change  the  speci- 
fication of  this  paper  and  put  it  at  $2.10,  it  will  affect  the  fig  manu- 
facturers in  California  to  the  tune  of  about  $40,000  a  year.  If  you 
change  the  rate  on  that  paper,  it  will  do  that.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  glassine  paper  has  only  been  produced  in  this  country  in  the  last 
two  years.  It  is  a  specialty,  and  if  you  raise  the  tariff  it  would  take 
tw^o  or  three  years  for  another  mill  to  learn  to  make  that  paper.  In 
the  meantime  concerns  like  the  Worcester  Envelope  Company  and 
the  American  Paper  Goods  Company — that  employ  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple— would  absolutel;^  be  at  the  mercy  of  envelopes  and  photographic 
inclosures  made  on  the  other  side. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  from  the  Worcester  Envelope  Com- 
pany, which  will  show  the  situation.    [Reads :] 

WoRCESTEB,  Mass.,  November  7.9,  J908. 
The   Ways  and  Mcarnt  Committer, 

National  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Gkntlemen  :  In  reference  to  the  present  duty  on  transparent  imitation  parch- 
myn,  or  glasstne  paper,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  as  manufacturers  of  envelopes 
and  other  goods  made  from  this  paper  find  it  imi>ossible  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  who  can  procure  the  pai)er  at  the 
mill  in  Germany  or  in  the  same  country  in  which  he  resides. 

We  understand  that  there  is  one  factory  In  this  country  making  paper  of  this 
kind,  and  we  are  informed  by  a  firm  of  manufacturers  in  Europe  that  they  will 
shortly  also  establish  a  branch  factory  here  in  this  country.  They  state  tliat  it 
is  possible  to  manufacture  this  paper  here  at  a  good  profit  with  the  present 
existing  tariff.  From  this  we  submit  that  there  should  be  no  advance,  and  we 
strongly  urge  thJit  there  be  some  reduction,  so  that  we  can  compete  on  large 
orders  with  the  European,  manufacturers  who  are  placing  their  goods  direct 
here. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WORCESTFR    r^NVKI.Ol'K    Co. 

Dictntcd  by  George  D.  Barber. 

Then  there  is  another  thing:  The  American  manufacturer  asks  for 
a  change  in  the  classification  of  this  paper  to  a  parchment  paper,  but 
the  American  manufacturer  is  able  o\\  his  grease-i)roof  paper  to 
compete  with  that  vegetable  parchment.  That  vegetable  parchment 
is  a  much  higher  grade  of  paper.  There  are  three  manufacturers  in 
this  country  making  it.  but  the  American  manufacturer  of  grease- 
proof paper  has  produced  such  a  superior  article  in  color  that  he  is 
able  to  influence  trade  away  from  the  three  vegetable  parchment 
mills,  who  make  a  much  higher  grade  of  stock;  so  that  you  coiild  see 
that  to  change  the  classification  of  this  paper,  which  is  a  wood  paper 
and  not  a  cotton-stock  paper  like  the  vegetable  parchment  i^^ — ^the 
vegetable  parchment  is  worth  twice  as  much — and  to  ask  for  ai) 
increase  of  100  per  cent,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to;  you  can  figure 
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out  exactly  what  it  means  to  the  American  using  this  paper,  like  box 
and  enyelope  makers  and  factories  like  that. 

I  would  like  to  file  some  briefs.     I  can  not  do  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Elliott  filed  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  domestic  manufacturers,  under 
the  present  rate  of  duty,  are  now  supplying  nearly  the  full  con- 
sumption of  grease-proof  papers,  they  ask  for  an  increase  of  over  100 
per  cent  in  the  present  rate  of  duly,  and  ask  for  as  great  a  rate  as  is 
assessed  on  vegetable  parchment  paper,  which  costs  over  twice  as  much 
per  pound.  But  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  also  producing  an 
imitation  vegetable  parchment  under  the  25  per  cent  rate  of  duty 
which  successfully  competes  with  genuine  domestic  parchment  paper. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Short,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee on  surface  paper  will  be  represented  by  Mr.  Faber.  We  will 
make  only  one  ar^imfent. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  B.  FABEE,  OF  NEW  YOEK,  REPRESENTING 
THE  MANTJFACTTTRERS   OF   SURFACE-COATED  PAPERS. 

Mr.  Faber.  Mr.  Chairnuin  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will 
not  read  my  brief,  but  will  simply  state  some  of  tlio  main  features 
connected  with  it. 

This  is  an  old  industry,  the  surface-coated  paper,  paper  familiar  to 
you  all,  and  paper  used  to  cover  bf)xes — shoe  boxes  and  hat  boxes, 
and  various  boxes  of  that  description.  This  paper  has  been  maini- 
factured  in  Gernumy  for  a  great  number  of  years,  but  it  is  a  rela- 
tively young  industry  in  this  country.  It  is  a  pai)er  that  is  manu- 
factured by  putting  onto  a  white  paper  stock  a  color  atul  then  polish- 
ing this  color  to  make  a  glazed  finished  surface,  which  you  will  see 
in  samples  on  the  back  of  this  brief. 

Now,  the  main  feature  of  the  argument  is  to  show  that  the  imi)()rts 
of  the  foreign  papers  have  increased  from  4.000,000  pounds  in  1002  to 
8,000,000  pounds  in  1907.  The  manufacturers  of  surface-coated 
papers  in  this  country  have  suffered  a  corresponding  decrease,  not 
so  much  on  their  output  as  in  their  profits,  due  to  this  increase  of 
approximately  100  per  cent  in  the  importations  of  glazed  papers. 
The  reason  that  tliese  foreign  papers  have  come  into  this  country  in 
the  volume  that  they  have  is  due  to  the  cost  of  production  in  Ger- 
many and  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country. 

On  page  6  of  this  brief  I  have  calculated  the  cost  of  producing 
this  grade  of  goods  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  and  you  will 
notice  that  to  manufacture  a  unit  quantity  of  this  j^rade,  which  we 
call  a  ream,  which  is  480  or  500  sheets  of  paper  20  inches  by  24 — to 
manufacture  this  unit  quantity  it  costs  us  in  this  country  $2.25, 
while  in  Germany  they  can  manufacture  the  same  thing  for  $1.19. 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  paper  stock  that  they  use  is  slightly 
cheaper.  Their  color  is  slightly  cheaper,  and  their  labor  very  much 
80,  and  you  will  notice  that  the  labor  item  in  the  American  product 
is  49  cents  as  against  10  cents  in  the  German. 

These  figures,  as  you  will  notice  in  nuiking  the  comparison  of  cost, 
have  l>een  very  carefully  compiled.     T  have  done  the  work  myself. 
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and  they  have  covered  over  5.000  individual  orders  that  have  been 
turned  out  and  sold  to  the  individual  trade.  They  have  been  made 
up  in  percentages  and  simplified,  of  course,  under  four  headings,  sis 
you  will  see  on  page  5,  which  will  give  you  the  component  percentages 
which  enter  into  the  cost  of  production. 

In  taking  my  figures  of  German  cost  I  have  taken  an  extract  from 
Carl  Hoffmann's  paper,  the  Papier  Zietung,  which  is  a  recognized 
authority,  where  he  asks  the  German  manufacturers  of  these  goods 
for  their  statements  of  cost;  and  he  has  printed  that  statement  in 
detail,  giving  the  labor  of  a  single  laborer  on  the  machine,  and  that 
appears  on  page  7.  That  is  an  authentic  statement,  and  it  can  be 
relied  upon.  In  that  statement  he  shows  that  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing this  product  in  Germany  is  $1.19,  as  against  the  cost  in  this 
country  which  we  show,  and  which  is  the  combined  opinion  of  nil 
the  manufacturers  in  the  trade  in  this  line,  of  $2.25.  This  paper 
manufacured  in  Germany  for  $1.19  enters  this  country,  all  duties 
paid,  for  $1.81,  and  sells  m  the  open  markets  for  from  $1.90  to  $2  a 
ream,  against  our  product'  manufactured  at  a  cost  of  $2.25.  That 
shows  wliy  the  imports  of  that  grade  of  paper  have  been  on  a  steady 
increase,  and  why  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  suffered  a 
decrease  in  their  profits. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  in  late  years  to 
throw  into  the  market  an  imitation  paper,  and  I  have  submitted  a 
sample  of  the  imitation  on  the  second  from  the  last  sheet  attached  to 
the  brief.  To  every  appearance  that  imitation  resembles  the  imported 
papers.  It  is  of  the  same  weight  and  of  the  same  appearance  and  of 
the  same  character,  but  the  packing  qualities  of  the  paper  are  very 
different.  It  is  made  by  an  entirely  different  method.  The  burnishing 
is  put  on  longitudinally  instead  of  across  the  paper,  and  when  that 
paper  is  used  by  the  box  makers  they  encounter  difficulties  which  they 
do  not  encounter  in  the  imported  or  domestic  flints.  This  imitation 
paper  we  can  manufacture  in  this  country  for  $1.90  a  ream,  and  you 
will  find  on  page  8  a  detailed  statement  of  our  costs.  That  is  the  best 
we  can  do,  $1.90  a  ream,  and  that  imitation  paper  at  a  cost  of  $1.90 
a  ream  has  to  compete  against  the  foreign  flint  paper  which  it  is  an 
imitation  of,  sold  in  this  country  at  $2.90,  manufactured  in  Germany 
at  $1.19. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  About  62  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  to  make  it  6  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  would  that  be  ad  valorem  under  your 
present  rate? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  should  judge  it  would  be  about  70  or  80  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  It  would  have  to  be  double  the  duty  we  have  on  now,  and 
you  will  see  the  duty  here  on  page  4.  The  ad  valorem  duty  figures 
up  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  this  surface-coated  paper  that  you  are  talking 
about,  you  say  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Faber.  There  has  been. 

Mr.  Clark.  According  to  your  own  figures,  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1903,  they  imported  1,359,110.25  pounds,  and  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1907,  there  was  imported  only  1,380,781.50.  That  is 
an  increase  of  only  about  20.000  pounds  in  five  years. 
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Mr.  Faber.  In  that  figure  you  gave  me,  1,359,110.25,  you  will 
notice  "  Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act." 
That  is  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  and  then  comes  surface- 
coated  papers  "  if  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  witli  metal  or 
its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin,  or  flock."  That  is  another  branch  of 
the  industry,  not  the  ordinary  surface-coated  glazed  papers  which  are 
sliown  here,  and  which  come  under  the  clause.  Surface-coated  papers 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act." 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  do  not  intend  this  table  to  show  it,  what  did  you 
print  the  table  for? 

Mr.  Faber.  The  "  others  not  specially  provided  for  "  are  4,037,G4G 
as  against  4,351,150.  I  am  copying  this  official  table  and  do  not 
want  to  omit  anything. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  included,  and  the  others  are  not  provided 
for? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes;  we  are  included  and  the  others  are  not  provided 
for  in  this  table. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  others? 

Mr.  Faber.  Surface-coated  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  besides  the  paper  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  "  Others  not  specially  provided  for  "  covers  the 
papers  you  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  That  is  where  it  appears  on  the  import  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  how  it  appears.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  fact  is,  whether  that  clause  "others  not  specifically  provided 
for  "  includes  those  you  manufacture  and  nothing  else? 

Mr.  Faber.  Nothing  else.  The  reading  of  the  paragraph  as  it 
stands  now  is  "  Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act." 

The  Chairman.  I  know  how  that  reads. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  one  you  are  talking  about  is  included  in  both  or 
one  of  those  classes? 

Mr.  Faber.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  print  the  other  for? 

Mr.  Faber.  Because  that  comes  under  the  heading. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  make  "  surface  papers,"  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  "  Covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or 
flock?" 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  covered  with.  Do  you  make 
papers  included  in  that  first  specification  there — surface  papers,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  We  make  papers  in  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  percentage  belongs  to  the  first  class  and  what  to 
the  second? 

Mr.  Faber.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  to  the  second  class  and  1  to  the 
first. 

Mr.  Critmpacker.  If  the  rate  of  duty  is  lowered,  the  box  manufac- 
turer would  have  to  have  an  increase  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  Not  when  you  consider  that  a  ream  of  paper  will  cover 
nearly  a  thousand  boxes,  and  where  the  ream  of  paper  sells  at  $2.25 
a  ream  you  would  see  that  the  fraction  of  increase  there  would  be  very 
slight 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  see  you  figure  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
in  this  country  and  Germany,  and  state  that  while  labor  costs  in  Ger- 
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many  10  cents,  in  this  country  it  is  49  cents.  That  is  based  on  the 
rate  of  wages?  It  is  not  based  on  the  labor  cost  of  the  product,  but 
the  actual  wages? 

Mr.  Faber.  These  figures  are  all  made  up  from  the  pay  toll. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  i  ou  know  in  a  general  way  that  that  is  not  an 
accurate  way  to  determine  labor  cost.  In  the  I*hilippines  apparent 
labor  is  also  lower  than  it  is  here,  yet  the  actual  labor  cost  there  is  in 
effect  higher  than  here  from  an  economic  standpoint.  Is  there  any 
difference  in  the  method  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir;  the  process  is  the  same.  In  fact  the  Germans 
have  copied  our  machinery,  and  the  hours  are  the  same,  and  about  the 
same  amount  of  labor  is  put  on  the  unit  product  in  this  country  and 
in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  efficiency  of  Ger- 
man and  American  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  that  kind 
of  paper  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  As  we  are  compelled  to  use  mostly  German  labor,  that 
is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  compared  Filipino  labor  with  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  I  understood  he  tried  to  make  the  same  comparison 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon.  I  was  not  making 
a  comparison,  except  to  iflustrate  a  principle.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Faber.  The  German  and  American  labor  is  of  about  equal 
efficiency,  and  we  use  about  the  same  number  per  imit  of  quantity 
in  this  country  as  abroad,  and  we  work  about  the  same  hours. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  no  such  comparison  to  be  made  between 
the  labor  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  as  there  is  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  pay  IG  cents  a  day  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  your  stock  is  44  per 
cent,  and  you  ask  increase  of  the  duty  to  6  J  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Faber.  We  ask  you  to  drop  the  ad  valorem  and  increase  the 
specific  duty  to  6  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman. 'That  would  make  the  duty  equivalent  to  about 
70  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  judge  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  Avould  have  to  nearly  double  the 
duty  that  there  is  now  in  order  to  live? 

Mr.  i^ABER.  You  can  see  that,  because  that  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound 
will  not  permit  that  foreign  product  to  sell  in  this  country  for  less 
tlian  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  to  manufacture  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  produce  here  now? 

Mr.  Fx\BER.  In  volume? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  all  of  you  produce  here  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  would  have  to  make  a  very  rough  guess  at  it.  I 
should  say  a  million  dollars,  covering  all  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  amount  increased  or  not,  say,  from  1903 
to  1907?  \ 

Mr.  Faber.  I  believe  the  amount  has  stood  about  uniform  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  I  know  the  profits  have  decreased.  I  can 
answer  for  that. 
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The  Chairman.  The  profit  has  decreased,  especially  in  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  am  not  counting  the  last  vear. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  counting  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Faber.  I  can  possibly  answer  your  question  in  another  way. 
In  1907,  right  at  the  height  of  our  business  activity  in  our  own  fac- 
tory, we  had  75  flint  machines  for  manufacturing  this  paper,  of 
which  50  of  them  were  shut  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  75  when? 

Mr.  Faber.  Seventy-five  machines  residy  to  work  and  only  25  in 
operation. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  did  you  put  in  that  large  number  of 
machines  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  Oh,  we  have  been  in  business  dating  back  from  1839. 

The  Chairman.  The  business  has  grown  up  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes;  grown  up  gradually.     I  can  not  tell  when  these  . 
machines  were  put  m. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  substitute  sell  as  well  as  the  original 
goods? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir;  this  imitation  you  refer  to  does  not  sell  as 
readily.  It  is  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  we  sell  it  at  lower  prices  that 
thegoods  ever  sell  at  all. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Does  that  largely  take  the  place  of  the  original 
goods? 

Mr.  Faber.  It  has  not  largely  taken  the  place  of  it.  We  try  to 
make  it  take  the  place  of  it  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  What  proportion  of  your  output  in  1907  was  the 
imitation  style? 

Mr.  Faber.  About  six-fourths. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Six-fourths? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes ;  that  is,  one  and  one-half  times  the  amount. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  What  percentage  of  your  output  was  the  imitation 
style  in  1907? 

Mr.  Faber.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  imitation  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
flinted,  or  the  goods  we  tried  to  imitate. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  You  say  you  are  able  to  sell  this  imitation  flinted 
article  in  the  United  States  because  you  can  sell  it  at  cheaper  pHoes 
than  the  imported  flint? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  sell  it  at  cheaper  prices,  but  we 
manufacture  this  imitation  product  in  order  to  compete  against  the 
foreigner. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  But  you  get  more  for  the  imitation,  according  to 
your  figures  on  page  13,  than  they  can  sell  theirs  for? 

Mr.  Faber.  We  do,  because  we  can  not  manufacture  the  imitation 
at  that  price.  The  imported  sells  for  $1.90  and  $2,  whereas  it  costs 
$1.90  to  manufacture  the  imitation. 

3M[r.  Bonynge.  They  sell  the  imported  flint  in  the  Unit^  States 
for  $1.90  to  $2,  and  you  sell  the  imitation  t<^  $1.90  to  $2.25? 

^.  Faber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Why  does  the  imitati^i  run  out  the  imported  ar- 
ticle? 

Mr.  Faber.  It  is  not  doing  that.  Year  by  year,  as  you  can  see,  tnar 
imports  have  been  increasing. 
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Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  percentage  of  the  imitation  do  you  say  is  sold 
as  compared  to  the  entire  amount  consumed  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  imitation  against  40  per  cent  of 
the  flinted  paper. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  does  not  look  as  if  the  imported  flint  was  run- 
ning out  the  imitation  flint,  if  60  per  cent  is  imitation. 

Mr.  Faber.  Not  60  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption.  You  are 
asking,  as  I  understand  it,  what  percentage  of  the  manufactured  goods 
is  imitation  and  what  percentage  of  the  manufactured  goods  is  the 
flinted  goods.  I  sajr  60  per  cent  imitation  and  40  per  cent  flinted 
goods.    These  imitation  goods  come  in  competition  with  the  imported 

Sapers  and  are  gradually  being  driven  to  the  wall.  Of  course,  the 
inted  papers  are  being  driven  more  rapidly  than  the  friction  papers, 
and  we  only  produce  40  per  cent  of  those  now. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  has  been  the  highest  amount  you  have  ever 
.  produced  of  the  imitation ?    Was  it  ever  more  than  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Faber.  It  was  up  to  90  or  100  per  cent  at  one  time.  It  was  only 
by  reason  of  the  fact  we  could  not  compete  against  this  foreign  prod- 
uct that  we  were  compelled  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  imitation 
goods.  In  the  early  days  there  were  no  friction  goods  at  all ;  they  were 
all  flinted  goods.  That  has  arisen  in  the  last  few  years  by  reason  of 
competition. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  reason  you  only  sell  40  per  cent  of  the  flinted 
article  as  compared  to  60  per  cent  of  the  imitation  is  on  account  of  the 
large  cost  of  the  flinted  article ! 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  used  for  particular  work,  and  we 
have  a  limited  market  now  for  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  trying  to  induce  the  market  to  take  the  imi- 
tation instead  of  the  real  article? 

Mr.  Faber.  If  we  do  not  do  that  we  will  be  compelled  to  go  out  of 
the  market. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  have  they  been  making  this  imported  article 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  really  could  not  say;  over  a  hundred  years,  I  know. 
There  are  over  75  factories  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  have  been  making  your  articles  relatively  a 
short  time? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  been  making  it  ever 
since  1839.    Can  you  not  make  another  calculation  for  us  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  can  not  say  how  long  the  Germans  have  been  making 
it.    I  know  it  is  a  good  deal  over  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  did  you  begin  to  manufacture  the  imitation 
flint? 

Mr.  Faber.  The  imitation  paper  has  only  been  brought  into  the 
market  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  foreigners  have  tried  to  make 
an  imitation  themselves. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  failed? 

Mr.  Faber.  And  failed  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  have  the  field  there? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  the  field,  because  it  is  an  imitation, 
and  we  do  not  want  the  field  on  imitation. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  been  losing  money  ever  since  1839? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  When  did  you  begin  to  lose  money? 

Mr.  Faber.  When  the  increase  began  on  the  importations. 

Mr.  Grigg8.  The  more  you  have  learned  about  the  manufacture  of 
the  paper,  the  more  money  you  have  lost? 

Mr.  Faber.  That  seems  so — or  the  more  the  Germans  learn  the 
more  we  lose. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  kind  of  labor  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Faber.  We  use  some  skilled  labor  and  some  ordinary  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  told  one  of  the  gentleman  you  used 
German  labor. 

Mr.  Faber.  We  do — skilled  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Germans  import  the  paper  and  you  import  the 
labor? 

Mr.  Faber.  The  skilled  labor;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  import  the  labor?  Do  you  import  it  under  con- 
tract made  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  can  the  German  find  out  you  want  him  if  you  do 
not  have  a  contract  with  him? 

Mr.  Faber.  He  comes  to  this  country,  and  this  being  a  very  large 
industry  in  Germany  they  have  a  large  market  to  come  from.  They 
come  here  looking  for  work  in  the  lines  with  which  they  are  familiar, 
and  they  learn  there  are  paper  manufacturers  who  are  making  this 
line  of  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  send  an  agent  over  there  to  drum  them 
up? 

Mr.  Faber.  Positively  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  against  the  law,  you  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  these  Germans  come  over  here  looking  for 
work,  and  after  arriving  here  they  force  you  to  pay  them  five  times 
as  much  as  they  were  getting  at  home.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  send  us  your  pay  roll  for  the 
month  of  January,  1907,  Mr.  Faber. 

Mr.  Faber.  I  can  do  that 

The  Chairman.  Show  the  different  classes  of  labor,  specifying  the 
classes  of  labor,  and  what  you  pay  by  the  day  or  week  or  hour. 

Mr.  Faber-  There  is  a  classification  in  one  of  the  sheets  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.    Possibly  that  will  answer  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  for  the  number  of  employees  so 
much  as  I  do  the  number  who  are  skilled  and  the  number  who  are 
merely  common  laborers. 

Mr.  Faber.  I  can  prepare  that  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  find  in  your  brief  the  number  of  pounds 
to  a  ream ;  I  suppose  it  varies,  but  you  give  us  no  idea  of  the  weight 
of  a  ream  of  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  you  ask  us  to  make  a  duty  on 
the  pound  basis. 

Mr.  Faber.  In  that  extract  from  Carl  Hoffman's  article  I  have 
given  it  in  weight. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  page  is  that?  I  looked  all  through  the 
brief  and  could  not  find  it. 

Mr.  Faber.  I  believe  I  have  stated  the  weight  in  my  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  weight  stated  in  j^our  brief,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  committee  will  have  to  figure  it  into  pounds. 
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Mr.  Faber.  That  is  19  pounds  to  the  ream.  The  average  paper 
weighs  19  pounds  to  the  ream,  and  the  paper  weighs  about  the  same 
as  domestic,  povssibly  a  trifle  less — a  half  pound  or  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  work  enough  to  do  without  translating 
such  figures  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  proportion  of  your  laborers  are  American  citi- 
zens, and  what  proportion  of  them  are  unnaturalized?  Do  you  have 
any  idea  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Fabkr.  Unnaturalized,  you  say? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Faber.  I  believe  probably  90  per  cent  of  them  are  naturalized. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  naturalized? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes.  They  have  been  with  us  a  good  many  years.  The 
Gernians  are  the  skilled  laborers. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  Are  the  men  you  employ 
American  citizens,  men  wh6  came  here  to  stay,  or  do  they  belong  to 
the  class  that  come  over  here  and  get  work,  if  they  can,  and  as  soon 
as  they  get  a  little  money  go  back  to  Europe  again? 

Mr.  Faber.  No;  they  are  here  to  str.y.  We  have  some  that  have 
been  with  us  forty  years  or  more.  They  come  here  to  stay  and  settle. 
We  have  no  transient  help  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Faber  filed  the  following  brief: 

STATEMENT  OF  MANUFAGTUEERS  OF  SUEFACE-COATED  PAPERS. 

[Scbedulo  M,  paragraph  :i98,  act  of  June  24,  1S97.1 

To   Ways  and  Means  OommiUee^  Houae  of  Repi^eHentdticeH  of  the 
United  States  of  America  {hearing  on  taHff  reimion)  : 

The  manufacturers  of  surface-qoated  papers  represented  by  the 
undersigned  respectfully  urge  that  paragraph  39^,  Schedule  M,  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1897,  be  amended  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

STATEMENT  OF   FACTS. 

The  products  xw^rticularly  and  seriously  affected  by  this  paragraph 
are  commonly  known  as  surface-coated^  gl'azed^  and  plated  pampers  for 
covering  paper  boxes,  such  as  are  used  for  putting  up  candy,  jewelry, 
underwear,  hoisery,  knit  goods,  hardware,  and  thousands  of  other 
articles  which  are  in  daily  use,  and  aLso  for  printing  and  lithographic 
work.  Outside  of  a  few  large  concems  who  make  book  papers  the 
manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods  do  not  make  the  raw  paper  used 
for  coating,  but  buy  it  from  paper  mills.  The  various  processes  of 
coating  require  considerable  technical  skill  and  experience,  and  the 
materials  used  ate  pulp  and  dry  colors,  glue,  clays,  etc.  These  mate- 
rials are  largely  imported.  The  coating  is  done  by  machinery,  and 
the  papers  are  then  finished  on  flint  machines  and  friction  calenders, 
liie  flint  machine  is  a  small  and  rather  expensive  machine  by  which 
the  paper  is  glazed  under  a  flint  stone,  and  will  turn  out  on  the  aver- 
a^  about  2  reams  in  ten  hours.  The  papers  made  by  this  process 
are  the  more  expensive,  have  a  high  finish,  and  are  used  for  the  better 

Sade  of  boxes,  printing,  etc.    All  of  the  loreign  papers  in  the  glazed 
le  imported  into  this  country  are  fini^ed  by  this  process.    The 
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other  process  of  finishing  is  by  friction  calenders — a  process  made 
neo^saiy  by  the  steady  increase  of  foreign  imports  and  the  inability 
of  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  compete  on  the  better  grades.  The 
friction-finished  papers  are  simply  tmitati&ns  of  the  flint-finished 
papers,  and  are  inferior  to  the  latter  for  the  finer  grades  of  work. 

The  manufacture  of  surface-coated  }}aperf<  is  an  old  imhi^try  abroad. 
Germany  alojie  has  upward  of  75  factorias  turning  out  these  goods, 
while  in  the  United  States  there  are  less  than  25. 

By  reason  of  the  excessive  low  cost  of  material  and  labor  abroad, 
this  country  has  been  made  the  dumping  gi-oimd  of  the  foreign  prod- 
uct, and  it  has  resulted  in  the  curtailment  of  the  output  of  the  home 
manufacturer. 

A  specific  case  will  illustrate  this  point.  During  the  spring  of 
1907,  at  the  height  of  the  business  activity  of  this  country,  out  of 
75  flintin^  machines  in  the  factory  of  Doty  &  Scrimgeour,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  omv  25  were  in  operation;  the  balance  were  shut  down  and 
the  labor  (discharged,  solely  from  lack  of  work.  Furthermore,  this  has 
resulted  in  many  manufacturers  of  surface-coated  papers  fiinding  it 
more  profitable  to  import  certain  lines  of  papers  rather  than  to  manu- 
facture them.  One  very  large  manufacturer,  Louis  De  Jonge  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  has  for  years  imported  largely  of  these  papei-s,  finding 
it  more  profitable  to  import  than  to  manufacture  them. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  loreim  importation  entering  into  this  country 
at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  cities  has  in- 
creased almost  100  per  cent  during  the  last  five  years. 

61318— TAimrF— No.  11—08 5 
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This  alarming  increase^  together  with  the  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  output  of  the  product  manufactured  in  tfie  United  States, 
makes  it  imperative  that  some  1*6 vision  of  paragraph  398  be  made  if 
this  industry  is  to  continue  in  this  countrj' . 

Tlie  «ta^natiofi  in  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
proof  suflScient  that  the  profits  during  the  past  five  years  have  been 
lean  and  that  the  eosts  of  manufacture  have  been  shaved  down  to 
the^ir  lowest  -figures.  This  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturers  in  the  trade  are  independent^  there  being  no  combina- 
tion of  any  kind. 

The  unit  of  manufacture  for  this  country  and  Germany  is  a  ream,, 
composed  of  500  sheets,  20  by  24  inches.  The  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities are  20  reams  or  case  lots  (foreign) ,  containing  25  reams. 

The  average  cost  to  manufacture  a  ream  of  flmted  paper  in  the 
United  States  is  $2.26.  The  expenses  which  go  to  make  up  the  total 
cost  (expressed  in  percentage)  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  are: 

Per  cent. 

Paper 34.6 

Color 19.  5 

Labor 21.8 

Manufacuring  and  selling  expense 24.1 

100 

The  figures  from  which  these  percentages  are  made  have  been 
compiled  during  the  past  three  years  as  accurately  as  the  most  ap- 
proved cost  svstem  can  determine,  and  covering  more  than  5,000 
individual  and  completed  orders,  actually  sold  to  the  trade. 

The  ream  of  foreign  flinted  paper  sells  in  this  country  for  $1.90  to 
42  a  ream,  selling  against  the  domestic  paper,  which  can  not  be  manu- 
factured for  less  than  $2.25  a  ream. 

A  comparison  of  the  relative  costs  of  manufacturing  a  ream  of 
fiinted  paper  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  is  as  follows : 


Co8t  of  manufacturing  a  ream  of  fiinted  paper. 


\ 


In  tho  i 
United  I 
Stat4?s. 


In  Gt^r- 
many. 


^.50 


Paper $0.78 

CJotor - — -  .44 

Labor - — .49                   .10 

Manafftcturlng  and  selltnp  expense ..'>4  I                .34 

Total -- 2.2o  1              1.19 


The  figures  used  in  the  above  calculation  of  cost  of  the  home  pro- 
duct are  derived  from  the  percentages  heretofore  expressed.  The 
figures  used  in  determining  the  cost  of  tho  forci^i  product  are  an 
abstract  from  an  article  published  by  Carl  noi'niaiin,  of  Ijorlin, 
I'ditor  of  Papier  Zoitung,  attached  herewith. 

Calculation  on  surface-coated  papers  (fiinted),  copied  from  article 
published  by  Carl  Hofmann,  of  Berlin,  editor  of  Pa])ier  Zeitmi*>': 

*'  What  is  the  cost  of  production  on  50  reams  of  flinted  pai)er  at 
480  sheets.  51  by  7G  centinietei's  in  size,  which  is  to  be  delivered  f .  o.  b. 
Ijondon  at  f>i  shillings=:M.  O.OO.  5  per  cent  conlnli^si()n  and  2  per  cent 
(li^'ount  (     Weight  of  paper  to  be  4S  to  50  irranis  per  square  meter. 
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_  Calculalion  on  30  ream  ft. 

M.      Pf. 

Net  470  ktr.  ]n\]H-\\  at  28  pf 181     00 

Average  cost  of  color  per  ream,  1  m.  30  pf 05 

Labor  for  color  mixing ,    2     r»0 

I^bor  for  color-machine  tender _  .__  Ti 

Labor  for  one  girl  helper 1     oO 

Labor  for  glazing,  at  20  pf.  per  ream 1<* 

I^bor  for  cutting,  at  3  pf.  i)er  ream I     TiO 

Labor  for  sorting,  counting,  and  packing 5 

3  per  cent  waste,  etc (»    6r> 

Packing  in  3  (bales) 4     50 

50  wrapping  sheets,  5  kg.,  at  27  pf 1     35 

Cartage  to  railroad  depot,  525  kg.,  at  30  i)f 1     tX) 

Freight  to  London,  525  kg.,  at  4  m.  20  pf 22       5 

5  per  cent  commission,  2  per  cent  di8count=7  per  cent  of  selling  price: 

50  by  6  m.  60  pf.=330  m ^ 23     10 

For  superintendence,  figured  for  a  capacity  of  10  coating  machines, 

at  50  reams 20 

Selling  expense  (no  allowance  for  losses) 10 

311     35 

Fifty  reams  glazed  paper  51  by  7G  cm.  cost  to  manufacture  311  m. 
35  pf.,  and  sells  for  330  m. 

Expressing  the  above  figures  in  terms  of  reams  20  by  24  inches,  and 
calculating  a  mark  at  24  cents,  we  have — 

P'ifty  reams  51  by  70  cm.  equal  ()2.5  reams  20  by  24  inches. 

Sixty-two  and  one-half  reams  20  by  24  inches  cost  311  m.  35  pf.,  or 
$74.72. 

One  ream  20  by  24  inches  costs  $l,li)  delivered  in  London. 

One  ream  20  by  24  inches  sells  for  $1.20  in  London. 

The  margin  between  cost,  311  m.  35  pf.,  and  selling  prices,  330  m„ 
or  18  m.  65  pf.,  is  no  profit  for  the  excessively  low  figuring  of  the 
various  items,  the  unavoidable  repairs  to  machinery  and  plant,  loss 
of  interest  on  long  credits.  Acciaents  and  many  other  expenses  are 
not  taken  into  consideration. 

This  German  product,  laid  down  in  London  at  an  average  cost  of 
$1.19  a  ream  to  manufacture  in  Germany,  can  be  laid  down  in  the 
tin i ted  States,  duty  paid,  for  $1.81  cost,  and  sold  for  $2  a  ream, 
against  the  cost  of  producing  the  same  article  in  this  country  for 
$2.25. 

The  manufacturer  has  been  compelled  to  throw  into  competition 
against  the  imported  glazed  or  flinted  paper  an  imitation  known  in 
the  trade  as  "  friction  finish  "  papers.  This  paper  is  manufactured 
at  an  average  cost  of  $1.90  a  ream. 

,OoBt  of  manafacturinff 
a  ream  of— 


I   Friction 

flnlsh  or 

Imitation 

flinted  In 

the  Unitwl 

Statea. 


Flinted 

Onlshin 

Germany. 


Paper - —           $0.66  ».50 

Color — -                .87  I  .25 

Labor _ _ - -               .41  ,  .10 

Manufaeturfngr  and  Pclllng  expense _.- - -               .4^  ^  .34 

1.90  I  I.IU 
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The  cost  of  an  imitation  flinted  paper  of  American  manufacture 
is  greater  than  the  price  at  which  the  loreigp  flinted  paper  is  entered 
into  our  markets,  all  duties  paid.  The  foreign  manufacturers  do  not 
send  an  imitation  flinted  paper  to  this  country. 

The  American  manufacturers  find  marked  differences  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture  dependent  on  the  color  of  the  finished  product,  and  have 
classified  the  various  costs  into  five  different  groups  accordingly,  as 
follows : 

Taking  Grouj)  A  as  a  unit  of  cost,  or  100  per  cent,  the  relation  of 
cost  and  selling  price  is : 

A.  Surface-coated  paper,  white,  unit  of  cost,  100  per  cent;  selling 
price,  $2.10. 

B.  Surface-coated  paper,  tints,  approximate  unit  of  cost,  110  per 
cent;  selling  price,  $2.25. 

C.  Surface-coated  paper,  red  and  green,  approximate  unit  of  cost, 
120  per  cent;  selling  price,  $2.50. 

D.  Surface-coated  paper,  dark  shades,  approximate  unit  of  cost, 
125  per  cent;  selling  price,  $2.60. 

E.  Surface-coated  paper,  copper  and  metal  finish,  unit  of  cost,  150 
per  cent ;  selling  price,  $3.25. 

Samples  attached  hereto  show  examples  of  these  groups. 

The  xoreign  product  entering  the  United  States  is  valued,  in  apply- 
ing the  ad  valorem  duty,  without  regard  to  shade,  except  as  to  Class 
E,  and  sells  in  the  home  market,  against  these  domestic  prices,  for 
$1.90  to  $2  a  ream  for  all  shades. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  and  figures,  it  is  the  combined  recommen- 
dation of  the  manufacturers  of  surface-coated  paper  in  the  United 
States  that  paragraph  398  of  Schedule  M  should  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Paragraph  398 — Surface-coated  papers. 

Amend  paragraph  398  by  striking  out  after  the  word  "  act "  the 
words  "  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem"  and  insert  the  words  "six  cents  per  pound''  (as  a  mini- 
mum duty). 

Strike  "out  after  the  word  "  flock  "  the  words  "  three  cents  per 

Sound  "  and  insert  the  words  "  six  cents  per  pound  "  (as  a  minmum 
uty). 

The  amended  paragraph  will  then  read  as  follows : 
"Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  six 
cents  per  pound;  it  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal 
or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatine  or  flock,  six  cents  per  pound  and 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  parchment  papers,  two  cents  per 
pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  plain  basic  photographic  pa- 
pers for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  three  cents  per 
pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;"  albumenized  or  sensitized 
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paper  or  papers  otherwise  surface  coated  for  photographic  purposes, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valoi*em." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Doty  &  Scrimgeour,  Inc\, 

Nev}  York.  N.  Y., 

Louis  DE  JONGE  &  Co.,  InC, 

New  York,  iV.  Z.,  and  Fitchburg,  Mass,, 
Walther  &  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y., 
Springfield  Glazed  Paper  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass., 
E.  J.  LorKE, 

(•amden,  N,  J,, 
New  Engl.\nd  Card  &  Paper  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass,, 
HoLYOKE  Card  &  Paper  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass,, 
United  Mani^facti^ring  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass., 

Committee. 

Table  of  comparative  wages  jmUl   in  (tcnnnny  and  the  United  tStafrH  in   the 
surface-coated  paper  industry. 

!         Germany.        !     ^^^^ 


I 

-_!  -     .     - 

1         Vet  day. 

Color  machine  tenders - I  1.80ni.or43 cents.. 

Xllnt  or  flntehing:  machine  t^ndnrs 1  1.40  m.  or  34  cents.. 

Oolor  room  bosses — ,  4.00m.  orli6cents.. 

.or  48  cents.. 
i.oreOcents. 


Averajte  w a (re9 skilled  male  factory  help ! w'Som  r 


Per  day. 

1.50 
2.25 

}  2.00-  2.50 


The  Chairman.  That  closes  the  hearing  on  this  subject,  the  other 
gentlemen  having  delegated  Air.  Faber  to  make  a  statement  in  their 
behalf. 

The  next  subject  for  discussion  is  Jacquard  design.  We  will  first 
hear  from  Mr.  Robert  P.  Bagalay. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ROBERT  P.  BAGALAY,  OF  PATEBSON,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  I  am  here,  if  the  gentlemen  please,  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  Jacquard  desi^s. 

We  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  these  designs. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  Are  these  not  put  on  in  that  name  in  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Bag^vlay.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  section  of  the  schedule  is  this  found? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  It  is  under  section  402.  These  designs  are  the 
skilled  part  of  the  silk  industry.  We  are  greatly  suffering  from 
importation  of  these  designs  from  Germany.  They  import  designs 
here  at  3  marks  per  hundred  cards,  which  is  equal  to  about  75  cents. 
The  lowest  price  at  Avhich  we  can  work  and  earn  a  decent  wage  is 
$2.70  per  hundred,  working  at  our  best  and  fastest.  The  tariff  ap- 
plied on  these  designs  now  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  35  per 
cent  was  applied  it  would  bring  it  up  to  $1.01  per  hundred  cards. 
This  duty  is  not  always  paid,  localise  they  can  send  it  through  the 
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mails  in  a  very  small  space,  very  valuable  designs  which  we  have 
here  to  show  you,  occupying  a  very  small  space  comparatively. 
They  can  send  designs  valued  up  to  $500  thiough  the  mails  and  pay 
no  duty  on  them.  The  duty  has  never  been  known  to  be  paid  for 
some  years  by  five  or  six  manufacturers.  It  is  easily  evaded.  They 
send  these  designs  through  in  envelopes.  They  can  pack  five  or  six 
in  an  envelope.  Here  is  one  design  which  would  cost  about  $25  upon 
the  basis  of  the  American  workman's  wages. 

Mr.  BoNY^'GE.  Do  you  laiow  how  much  was  imported  last  year?  . 

Mr.  Bagalay.  At  a  rough  estimate,  which  we  tried  to  get,  there 
was  about  $25,000  worth. 

Mr.  BoxYNGE.  The  statistics  we  have  show  the  total  value  of  the 
importations  to  have  been  $1,905.50,  and  the  duties  paid  were  $666.94. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yas,  sir;  that  is  paid  through  the  custom-house  in: 
New  York  by  one  concern,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Boxynge.  You  say  the  rest  is  snmggled  in  ? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  smuggled  in,  and  very  easily,  too. 
I  may  say  that  we  went  down  to  the  custom-house  about  four  or  five 
years  ago  and  furnished  them  with  information  where  it  was  coming 
from.     They  were  Sending  it  through  the  mails. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Smuggling  through  the  mails  ? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dai^zell.  I  do  not  see  how  the  tariff  will  affect  that. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  They  state  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  desigu  of  no 
value. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  would  raising  the  duty  prevent  the  smuggling 
of  goods  in  that  way?  Will  not  that  have  a' tendency  to  increase  the 
smuggling?  If  there  is  a  higher  duty,  will  there  not  be  a  greater 
inducement  to  smuggle  the  goods  than  if  we  wei-e  to  lower  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  I  am  asking  for  a  higher  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  I  know,  but  putting  a  higher  duty  on  it  would  in- 
crease the  smuggling,  would  it  not  ? 

ilr.  Bagalay.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  There  would  be  more  inducement  to  smuggle  the 
goods,  would  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Bao^\lay.  Yes,  sir;  for  certain  manufacturers  that  smuggle 
them  in  at  the  present  time.  There  are  only  about  seven  manufac- 
turers that  smuggle  them  in  that  way.  There  are  only  about  forty 
designs,  all  told.    It  is  so  easy  to  smuggle,  3^ou  understand. 

ifr.  BoNYNGE.  How  long  has  this  been  manufactured? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  This  is  not  manufactured.  It  is  art.  It  is  a  product 
of  the  brain. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  In  America  I  have  been  eleven  years;  in  practical 
business  five  years.  I  have  been  working  at  this  since  I  was  15  years 
old.  It  is  a  business  that  takes  seven  years  to  get  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of.  You  never  leani  the  busincvss,  practically,  because  there  is 
something  always  coming  in  under  the  construction  of  machines  that 
you  have  to  restudy  agam. 
^  They  also  send  perforated  cards,  done  from  designs  on  the  other 
aide,  in  order  to  evade  the  duty  on  it,  and  they  repeat  it  over  here  oin 
special  machines.  They  could  not  send  the  cards  originally  made^ 
because  they  are  so  heavy,  and  they  send  them  in  a  small  roll  like  this 
[indicating].     They  evade  the  ctutv  on  designs  like  this,  which  are 
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called  "  designing  cards."  We  are  now  trving  to  stop  that  practice. 
We  are  only  a  very  small  number  of  men,  and  we  have  been  trying 
our  very  best  to  stop  this  practice.  We  went  to  the  custom  houf5e 
and  told  them  who  were  sending  these  over  from  Germany.  The 
only  way  T  can  see  is  to  make  them  declare  what  the  packages  are, 
from  the  places  where  they  originate,  and  then  vou  can  see  what  thej'^ 
are.  The  post-oifice  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  can  stop  this  prac- 
tice.    Make  them  declare  what  is  in  the  package. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Who  will  do  the  declaring? 

Mr.  Bagat,at.  The  one  that  sends  the  package  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Ct^ark.  a  man  has  a  right  to  send  what  he  pleases  through  a 
letter  that  pays  the  highest  rate  of  postage. 

Mr.  Bagat.at.  The  legal  rate  of  postage? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  T  want  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  stop 
it. 

Mr.  Grtggs.  You  say  that  comes  in  as  first-class  mail  matter? 

Mr.  Baoalay.  Yes,  sir;  it  comes  in  as  first-class  matter. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  send  that  as  first-class  matter? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  ^ 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  would  cost  82  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  That  would  not  make  much  difference  on  a  pattern 
that  will  cost  $20  to  $25  to  execute  in  this  country.  A  pound  does 
not  amount  to  much  in  a  proposition  of  that  sort.  I  know  I  sent 
patterns  here  before  I  came  to  this  country,  under  the  McKinley  Act, 
and  T  had  to  declare  what  was  inside  of  the  packages.  I  had  to  make 
a  declaration  at  the  post-office  where  I  posted  them  in  England.  I 
sent  them  here  to  a  manufacturer  and  he  paid  the  duty  on  those 
sketches.  Those  were  small  sketches,  which  were  in  the  form  which 
I  now  show  you.  That  is  the  first  part  of  the  silk  industry.  Next 
comes  the  design,  and  next  the  cards,  and  its  manufacture  in  the 
looms.  You  have  to  make  a  declaration,  because  I  have  had  to  make 
it  and  I  know,  of  what  is  in  the  package,  and  whether  it  is  dutiable. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  a  letter? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  postmaster  where  it  is  sent  from. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  after  a  change  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  We  are  after  a  change  in  the  tariff,  sir,  to  bring  it  up 
equal  to  what  we  work  for  at  the  lowest  price,  and  also  to  stop  this 
importation  without  paying  the  duty  on  the  design. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  committee  has  no  jurisdiction  over  that. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Where  is  the  jurisdiction?  Where  do  we  have  to  go 
to  stop  thi'^  thing? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Post-Office  Department  to 
correct  <hat  sort,  of  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  should  apply  to  the  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Fordney.  This  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  question  is  to 
catch  them. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  That  is  it.  We  will  give  all  the  information  we  have 
to  the  proper  parties. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  should  give  it  to  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  As  I  understand  it,  you  also  want  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir ;  we  want  a  change  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  change  do  you  want? 
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Mr.  Bagaij^y.  I  Tvoiild  be  in  favor  of  100  per  cent,  to  bring  it  any- 
where near  what  it  should  be. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  It  is  now  85  per  cent,  and  you  want  100  per  cent 
ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYKGE.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  cost  abroad  and 
the  cost  at  home  that  would  warrant  such  an  increase? 

Mr.  Bag.vlay.  Yes,  sir.  The  cost  for  a  design  to  be  made  here  by 
practical  men  is  at  the  rate  of  $25,  while  the  cost  on  the  other  side 
is  very  little,  because  they  employ  young  boys  and  apprentices.  We 
can  not  do  that  here,  because  the  boys  will  not  go  into  the  trade. 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  it!  That  is  the  reason  they  can 
sell  them  at  a  very  small  price,  such  as  75  cents  per  hundred. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Per  hundred  what? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Per  hundred  cards. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  does  it  cost  to  make  a  hundred  cards  here  ? 

Mr.  Bagai^\y.  a  very  simple  design  would  cost  around  $1.75  for 
the  workman's  wages,  but  we  charge  it  at  $2.50,  supplying  the  paper 
and  material  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  smuggling  could  be  stopped,  would  that  suit 
you  ? 

Mr.  Bag.vlay.  That  would  suit  us,  if  they  paid  the  increased  duty 
which  we  ask  for. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  stop  the  smuggling  and  let  the  duty  stay  as  it 
is,  would  that  be  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  No:  not  altogether.  They  undersell  us  at  least 
three  times.  What  they  can  seU  here  for  a  dollar  we  have  to  charge 
$2.50  for  as  a  minimum  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  us  to  stop  the  smuggling  and  raise  the  tariff 
from  35  per  cent  to  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir;  to  enable  us  to  have  an  equal  chance  to 
oompete  with  them. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  a  very  modest  request. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  business  is  done  in  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Per  year? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  On  an  average  of  about  $50,000,  I  guess,  all  told. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  it  do  the  home  producers  do  ? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  I  am  talking  about  the  home  producer  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  how  much  is  sold  in  this  country?  Wliat 
is  the  entire  volume  of  business? 

Mr.  Bagai^ay.  The  vohmie  of  business  is  about  equal  to  what  we 
do — $40,000  to  $60,000,  imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  the  volume  of  business  is  about 
$100,000,  of  which  vou  do  about  $50,000  and  the  importers  do  about 
$50,000? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  control  one-half  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  pretty  well  protected 
when  you  control  half  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  I  do  not  think  so.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  at  least 
twice  as  many  designers,  and  the  importers  have  sent  them  out  of 
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business.  They  were  employed  but  about  one-half  the  year,  owing  to 
the  importation  of  designs/ 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  now  ? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  does  not  bring  it  anywhere  near 
right.  They  can  import  their  designs  or  cards,  which  cost  them  75 
cents,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  brings  it  up  to  $1.01,  whereas  our  low- 
est price  is  $2.50,  and  we  only  make  a  reasonable  wage  at  that.  This 
is  not  printing  matter  at  all.  This  is  skill  and  is  made  from  the  hand 
and  brush  and  brains.  You  have  to  understand  every  part  of  the  silk 
machinery  to  make  these  designs,  or  else  they  would  be  of  no  use  at  all. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  much  of  the  fomgn  product  that  gets  into  this 
country  do  yon  estimate  is  smuggled? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  I  should  say  90  per  cent.  I  only  know  of  one  firm 
that  imports  these  cards  that  pays  any  duty  at  all. 

Jfr.  BoiTTELL.  That  is,  your  opinion  is  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  product  that  gets  into  this  country  is  smuggled? 

Mr.  Baoalay.  Yes,  sir:  through  the  mails. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  complained  to  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  We  have  complained  to  the  custom-house,  and  Mr. 
Nathan  told  us  to  go  to  Mr.  Morgan,  of  the  New  York  post-oflSce. 
There  is  an  awful  lot  smuggled  through  the  Philadelphia  post- 
office,  too. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  who  sends  these  cards  in  here? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  laiow  that  they  pay  no  duty? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  We  know  that  they  pay  no  duty  on  these  de>signs. 

Mr.  Grig<js.  Go  and  take  out  a  warrant  for  those  fellows.  That 
will  stop  them. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  We  tried  some  time  ago  to  stop  them.  We  have 
been  doing  our  best. 

The  Chairman.  Having  these  parties  in  jail,  now  we  will  hear 
from  the  next  gentleman.  Mr.  William  S.  Butts. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  S.  BUTTS,  OF  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Mr.  BuTi'S.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  foreign  houses,  as 
Mr.  Bagalay  said,  get  75  cents  per  hundred,  while  our  lowest  price 
is  $2.50.  Even  if  we  had  this  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  increased  to 
75  per  cent,  that  would  bring  it  up  to  only  $1,  while  our  lowest  pos- 
sible price  is  $2.50.  We  can  not  compete  with  them.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  all  designs  used  are  imported  to  this  countr>\  In  the  last  nine 
years  this  importation  has  increased  up  to  50  per  cent,  while  we  can 
state  that  in  the  designing  shops  in  Paterson,  which  employ  probably 
12  and  14  and  up  to  20  designers,  they  have  not  even  had  any  mcrease, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  only  1  or  2  designers  to-day.  It  has 
decreased  their  business  greatly.  The  importation  has  inci*eased 
largely.  Thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  not  be  sufficient. 
There  ought  to  be  75  per  cent  duty  on  it  to  make  it  equal  with  our 
price.     That  means  we  will  have  a  fair  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  this  trade  is  falling  off  under 
the  very  same  law  that  you.  had  ten  yeai\s  ago? 

Mr.  Butts.  There  was  not  so  much  importing  at  that  time.  It  has 
increased  since.    They  are  not  quite  all  importing  yet,  but  there  are 
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probably  half  a  dozen  or  eight  who  are  importing  now  and  getting 
the  designs  for  half  price,  or  even  one-third  the  price,  that  other 
manufacturers  have  to  pay  who  do  not  import  the  designs.  If  this 
condition  continues,  we  will  be  wiped  out  of  business  entirely. 

Mr.  Ci*.AJiK.  If  you  could  get  along  very  well  ten  or  eight  or  st»ven 
years  ago,  how  does  it  happen  you  are  getting  into  trouble  now  ? 

Mr.  fiuTTS.  Because  they  were  not  importing  then. 

Mr.  CiJkRK.  They  were  not  importing  at  all  then  ? 

Mr.  Butts.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  CL.ARK.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  at  Patcivon? 

Mr.  Butts.  Over  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  naturalized  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Butts.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  And  the  gentleman  who  just  precroded  you,  is  he 
naturalized  ? 

Mr.  Butts.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Both  citizens,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Butts.  Yes,  sir ;  for  over  fifteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  subject  for  discussion  is  tissue  paper. 
We  will  hear  first  from  Mr.  Bernhardt  Levi. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BEBNHABDT  LEVI,  OF  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Levi.  My  name,  gentlemen,  is  Bernhardt  Levi,  of  318  Forty- 
eighth  street,  !New  York  City.  I  am  here  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
tissue  papers  in  the  form  in  which  I  handle  them. 

Mr.  jBontnge.  Under  what  paragraph  in  the  bill  does  that  api>ear  ? 

ilr.  TiEvi.  Paragraph  407,  section  M,  is  where  tissue  papers  are 
mentioned;  but  we  are  applying  for  a  tariff  on  such  articles  as  are 
not  provided  for,  asking  lor  a  specific  or  increased  duty. 

We  have  no  duty  on  some  of  our  goods  at  all,  none  whatever. 
There  are  manufactured  articles  that  are  not  provided  for.  We 
want  these  articles  classified  under  decorative  articles  and  novelties. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  the  duty  changed  ? 

Mr.  Levi.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  35  per  cent  now  on  the  manufactured 
article,  but  not  on  the  paper  or  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  DalzeiXj.  What  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  would  like  6  per  cent  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  that  make  it  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Levi.  That  would  make  the  rate  specific  50  to  60.  At  present 
there  is  no  duty  on  the  paper  at  all  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  our  articles.  There  is  a  duty  or  a  protection  of  about  100  per 
cent  on  the  raw  material  or  the  paper  out  of  which  we  make  the 
articles,  but  on  the  manufactured  articles  there  is  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Under  what  paragraph  did  you  say  this  is  mentioned? 

Mr.  Levi.  407.  Our  paper  is  not  provided  for.  There  is  no  duty 
on  the  paper  which  comes  over  here  and  is  manufactured  here. 

Mr.  6rigo8.  Do  you  want  to  raise  the  duty? 

Mr.  Levi.  Put  a  specific  duty  on  it  and  lower  the  ad  valorem  duty, 
for  the  specific  duty  will  protect  us,  because  it  will  give  us  the  sanae 
rate  the  manufactured  paper  has.  If  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  is 
on  the  manufactured  articles  and  there  is  no  duty  on  the  raw  material. 
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you  have  no  protection  on  the  labor.  Tt  affects  ns  in  that  way.  We 
have  the  best  machinery  which  is  used  in  Germany,  and  the  balance 
we  have  manufactured  here.  We  have  the  same  way  of  manufactur- 
ing that  they  have  over  there.    That  is  all  I  desire  to  say  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief? 

Mr.  Levi.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  file  it  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Do  you  belong  to  the  American  paper  trust? 

Mr.  Levi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  an  institution  or  organization  known  as  the 
Tissue  Paper  Association? 

Mr.  IjEvi.  Possibly.    I  buy  from  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  not  a  part  of  that? 

Mr.  Levi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  not  issue  price  sheets  and  fix  the  prices  and 
raise  prices  whenever  they  get  ready? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  never  seen  any  sheets. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  did? 

Mr.  Levi.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  any.  The  makers  of  the 
papers  come  to  me  and  offer  their  papers  according  to  the  colors  and 
the  quality  and  thickness. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  buy  from  them? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  buy  from  the  manufacturer  or  marker  of  paper.  All 
of  my  ffoods  are  American  goods. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Herman  Eitter? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  loiow  he  is  a  newspaper  owner. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  has  been  agitating  this  identical  question  and  put 
your  company  in  as  one  of  this  trust. 

Mr.  Levi.  I  never  heard  of  it.     He  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  telling  you  merely  what  Ritter  did  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  called  Ritter  to-day,  he  might  change  his 
attitude. 

Mr.  Levi.  I  never  knew  I  was  so  well  known.  I  have  never  met 
him  since  1870. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  sure  you  are  not  a  part  of  a  great  paper  trust, 
are  vou  ? 

ifr.  Levi.  I  wish  I  were.     T  am  not  in  any  trust. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  tissue-paper  trust? 

ilr.  Levi.  Xo,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  prices  are  about  equal. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  combination  of  tissue-paper 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  the  Tissue- Paper  Association  that  fixes  the  prices? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  inquired  into  it  when  you  were  buying,  did 
you? 

Mr.  Levi.  Xo,^  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Vou  just  simply  pay  what  they  tell  you  to  pay? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  buy  as  cheaj)  as  I  possibly  can  and  pay  cash  for  it,  but 
if  I  find  a  man  that  will  give  me  the  same  goods  for  leas  money,  the 
quality  being  the  same,  of  course  I  buy  of  him,  but  I  have  never 
found  him  yet. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  trouble  to-day.  The  association  fixes  the 
prices  to  you,  if  you  are  not  a  part  of  them,  and  everybody  else  pays 
the  same. 

Mr.  Levi.  I  never  heard  of  the  Tissue-Paper  Association.  There 
are  so  many  mills  I  do  not  believe  they  could  get  them  under  a  trust. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  find  the  prices  about  the  same  always? 

Mr.  Levi.  Pretty  nearly.  The  qualities  are  different,  of  course. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  machines  which  make  paper  worth  more 
than  others. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  mean  paper  of  the  same  grade. 

Mr.  Levi.  It  probably  costs  them  the  same  to  manufacture  it.  I 
never  heard  of  a  trust  of  any  kind  except  the  cardboard  trust,  »and 
that  is  going  to  pieces,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  know  Herman  Bidder? 

Mr.  Levi.  In  1870  T  believe  I  met  him  once.  I  am  not  positive. 
I  read  his  paper  occasionally,  as  I  read  all  papers. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Did  you  ever  have  any  cori-espondence  with  him 
about  this? 

Mr.  Levi.  Never.  I  never  talked  to  anybody;  never  knew  I  was 
going  to  come  here  until  last  Wednesday. 

(Tne  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Levi  is  as  follows:) 

New  York,  November  19,  1908. 
The  CoM3riTTEE  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtmi,  Z>.  C, 

Gentle>cen  :  We  beg  to  file  with  you  our  brief  regarding  the  tariff 
on  paper  decorations  and  paper  novelties. 

The  products  involved  are  paper  decorations  and  paper  novelties. 
These  are  at  present  classed  under  paragraph  407,  Schedule  M,  as 
"  all  other  paper  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,"  and  are  at 
present  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  recommend  that  these  articles  henceforth  be  spe- 
cially classified  as  paj)er  decorations  and  paper  novelites,  and  that 
they  henceforth  be  subject  to  a  specific  duty  or  6  cents  per  pound  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  view  of  this  we  recommend  that  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  be  inserted  into  the  new  tariff  law :  "  On  all  paper 
decorations  and  paper  novelties,  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  j^er  pound 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Reasons, 

Letter  A  from  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  of  the  5  and 
10  cent  syndicate,  having  eighty  odd  stores,  gives  some  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  this  line  of  goods  used  by  such  a  concern.  This  order 
would  (including  a  proportionate  amount  of  10  cent  bells)  have 
amounted  to  upward  of  $15,000;  this  entirely  without  any  other 
form  of  paper  novelties  other  than  the  red  tissue  bell.  This  concern 
also  sells  green  paper  bells,  paper  garlands,  and  wreaths,  and  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  their  complete  order  in  paper  novelties  would 
be  $20j000. 

F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  200  stores,  and  figured 
proportionately  they  wouli  use  $47,059  worth  of  these  goods  annually. 
S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  F.  M.  Kirby  &  Co.,  of  Wilkes- 
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barre,  Pa.,  each  have  85  stores,  and  would  use  approximately  $20,000 
worth.  J.  G.  McCrorey  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  ()5  stores,  and 
would  use  probably  $15,000  worth  annually.  Then  there  are  E.  P. 
Charlton,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  with  32  stores,  S.  S.  Kresge,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  with  19  stores,  and  several  other  syndicates  with  10  and 
15  stores,  who  would  use  proportionate  amounts. 

Then  there  are  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  Butler  Brothers,  of  New  York  City,  George  Bors^eld  &  Co..  of 
New  York,  Stroebel  &  Wilkin  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  several  others 
throughout  the  country  who  use  from  $5,000  to  $20,000  worth  of 
goods  in  this  line  annually.  Then  there  are  hundreds  of  stores  who 
use, from  $500  to  $3,000  worth  of  these  goods  throughout  the  year. 
At  present  fully  85  per  cent  of  the  business  in  this  line  goes  to  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Again,  calling  your  attention  to  letter  A.  In  reply  we  wrote  that 
we  would  have  special  dies  made  for  any  size  that  might  be  desired. 

Now,  calling  your  attention  to  letter  B.  The  5-inch  bell  referred 
to  is  shown  by  sample  No.  1.  The  cost  was  62 J  cents  per  gross  to 
produce.  We  submitted  bell  No.  2  as  one  for  60  cents  per  gross,  but 
it  was  too  small.  The  7-inch  bell  referred  to  was  represented  by  No.  3, 
and  cost  was  $1.04i  per  gross  to  produce.  Letter  No.  3  represents  the 
regrets  of  Messrs.  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  and  when  Mr.  Connable  was 
seen  by  one  of  our  representatives  on  the  occasion  of  his  next  visit 
to  New  York  he  informed  him  that  the  only  reason  for  his  placing 
the  order  with  an  import  house  was  because  of  our  inability  to  com- 
pete in  the  smaller  sizes  of  bells,  in  which  he  did  his  largest  business. 

Letter  No.  4,  from  Messrs.  Sibley  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  shows  plainly  the  inability  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  to 
compete  with  foreign  manufacture  of  the  goods.  We  are  using  ma- 
chinery indentical  to  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  foreign 
article,  having  imported  our  original  machines  from  Europe. 

The  differences  m  costs,  as  shoTvn  by  the  example  cited  below,  must 
therefore  be  accounted  for  in  the  difference  between  wage  scales  of 
the  different  countries  as  compared  with  those  existing  in  the  United 
States. 

Bell  No.  4  is  an  imported  bell.  These  would  cost  us  27  cents  per 
gross  to  produce.  These  bells  are  sold  to  the  jobber  by  the  importer  at 
30  cents  per  gross.  The  importer  sells  these  goods  at  a  profit  of  10 
per  cent.  This  80  cents  then  represents  the  100  per  cent  of  cost  (duty 
paid)  and  the  10  per  cent  profit.  The  cost  (duty  paid)  therefore  is 
27^  cents  per  gross.  This  27^  cents  now  represents  the  100  per  cent 
billed  to  the  importer  and  the  35  per  cent  duty ;  the  cost  as  billed  to 
the  importer  is,  therefore,  20 J  cents. 

In  this  class  of  goods  a  manufacturer  can  not  possibly  sell  at  less 
than  20  per  cent  profit,  as  he  must  figure  his  running  expenses  into 
the  goods  and  also  allow  for  wear  and  tear  on  the  machinery,  break- 
age of  dies.  Granting  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  makes  in  this 
instance  the  minimum  profit,  this  20J  cents  now  represents  the  100  per 
cent  of  importer's  cost  and  the  20  per  cent  profit.  The  manufacturer's 
cost  price  is  therefore  practically  17  cents  per  gross;  as  previously 
stated,  it  would  cost  us  27  cents  per  gross  to  produce  this  bell.  We 
have  then  a  difference  of  10  cents  per  gross.  These  goods  weigh  12 
ounces  to  the  gross.  The  specific  duty  at  6  cents  per  pound  would 
equal  4i  cents.    The  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  equal  4 J  cents. 
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Adding  the  two  we  have  SJ  cents,  leaving  a  difference  of  only  Ij  cents 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  foreign  article  and  that  of  the 
American. 

Bell  No.  5  represents  a  bell  of  foreign  manufacture,  which  is  sold 
bj  the  importer  to  the  jobber  at  (>0  cents  per  gross,  whereas  the  same 
size  costs  us  to  produce  58  cents  per  gross.  Again,  figuring  off  the 
10  per  cent  importer's  profit,  the  35  per  cent  duty,  and  once  more 
allowing  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  makes  the  minimum  profit,  we 
find  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  foreign  article  to  be  34f  cents. 
This  article  weighs  42  ounces  to  the  gross.  The  specific  duty  at  6 
cents  per  pound  would  be  17  cents.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem 
would  be  8J  cents.  Added  would  be  25^  cents.  Added  to  the  cost 
price  of  the  forei^  production  would  bring  it  practically  to  60  cents, 
or  about  2  cents  higher  than  the  cost  of  production  of  our  article. 

In  the  case  of  the  fan  sample  Xo.  6.  These  are  sold  by  the  im- 
porter to  the  jobber  at  65  cents  per  gross.  Our  cost  is  08^  cents  per 
gross.  Again,  figuring  off  the  10  per  cent,  the  35  per  cent,  and  20  per 
cent,  we  find  the  manufacturer's  cost  of  the  foreign  article  to  be  36J 
cents.  The  weight  per  gross  is  3  pounds.  The  specific  duty  at  6  cents 
per  pound  equals  18  cents.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  equals 
9^  cents.  Added  equals  27^  cents;  plus  the  manufacturer's  cost  of  36^ 
cents  brings  it  to  03 J  cents,  or  one-eighth  of  a  cent  higher  than  our 
cost  of  production. 

Practically  the  same  ratio  of  comparative  costs  of  production  exist 
throughout  the  entire  line. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  and  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  about  equalizes  the  cost  of  foreign  and 
domestic  production. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  ^et  at  the  exact  wage  scale  existing  in 
foreign  countries  in  this  line,  it  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  al- 
though we  are  using  the  same  machines  as  that  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  foreign  article,  the  difference  must  be  caused  by  the  dif- 
ference of  wages. 

This  brings  our  petition  strictly  within  the  lines  of  the  Republican 
party  platform,  in  that  part  of  the  tariff  plank  which  says  that  a 
sufficient  duty  will  be  levied  on  imported  articles  so  as  to  equalize  the 
wage  scales. 

This  industrv  is  one  comparatively  young  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
one  in  which  tiie  field  is  enormous.  Were  sufficient  duty  levied  upon 
the  article  so  as  to  enable  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  manufacturer  of  the  goods,  it  is  one  which  would  assume 
large  proportions  in  a  few  years. 

The  reason  a  specific  duty  and  ad  valorem  duty  is  asked  for  in  pref- 
erence to  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  that  6  cents  per  pound  will  account 
for  the  difference  in  cost  between  materials.  Six  cents  per  pound 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  the  duty  at  present  levied  on  tissue 
papers  in  reams.  The  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  allows  the  domestic 
manufacturer  a  fair  working  margin  to  account  for  his  manufactur- 
ing expenses,  such  as  rent,  cost  of  gas,  steam  or  electric  power,  wear 
and  tear  on  machinery,  breakage  of  dies.  etc. 

We  trust  that,  coming  as  we  do  strictly  within  the  linos  uptm  which 
the  tariff  is  to  be  revised,  our  application  will  bo  regarded  favoral)ly. 
Very  respectfully. 

Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Company. 
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Philadelphia,  November  19^  1908, 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  While  I  indorse  the  statements  and  the  object  of  the 
Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Company,  I  beg  to  add  as  follows: 

As  a  striking  instance  of  the  injustice  of  the  present  tariff  on  tissue- 
paper  novelties  I  would  mention  that  while  the  raw  material  used  in 
the  making  of  paper  novelties  is  protected  by  a  duty  amounting  to 
nearly  100  per  cent  the  manufactured  articles  pay  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent  only.  In  other  words,  the  American  maker  of  paper  is  pro- 
tected, while  the  user  of  his  paper  has  to  pay  a  high  price  lor  the  raw 
material  and  in  addition  has  to  pay  wage«  four  times  higher  than 
those  paid  in  Europe. 

In  Europe  a  girl  averages  from  6  to  8  marks  a  week  on  this  class  of 
work,  while  my  books  show  that  the  ^Vmerican  woman  earns  from  $6 
to  $9  a  week. 

To  equalize  this  by  an  increase  in  duty  on  manufactured  products 
is  what  this  industry  needs  to  make  it  successfully  compete  with  the 
foreign  maker. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  B.  Wilmsen. 


A. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  4, 1908, 
Paper  NovEiiTY  Manufacturing  Company, 

J18  East  Fourteenth  street^  New  York  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  2d  at  hand,  and  in  reply  will  say,  after 
going  over  our  figures,  we  find  that  the  quantity  that  we  could  give 
you  of  the  small  paper  bells  is  not  very  heavy.  We  could  use  prob- 
ably 5,000  gross,  to  sell  at  6  for  5  cents;  l,20!o  gross,  to  sell  at  2  for 
5  cents;  1,200  gross,  to  sell  at  5  cent?. 

All  red  heavy  paper,  the  sizes  yon  submit,  are  not  right  for  these 
selling  prices  as  to  still  give  us  a  good  margin.  The  bells  that  we  use 
should  cost  us  not  far  from  60  cents,  $2,  and  $4  per  gross. 

We  doubt  whether  this  quantity  would  warrant  you  in  getting  up 
special  dies  that  you  could  offer  us  at  about  these  prices. 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  H.  Knox  &  Co., 
Per  Constable. 


B. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  10, 1908. 
Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Company, 

^^'JO  East  Forty -eighth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
Gentlemen  :  The  writer  was  in  New  York  this  week,  but  did  not 
have  time  to  stop  in  and  see  you.  We  therefore  reply  to  yours  of  the 
7th,  and  will  say  the  5-inch  bell  would  be  all  right,  except  price, 
and  would  not  sell  it  at  6  for  5  cents.  You  should  have  something 
in  this  to  cost  not  over  60  cents  per  gross.     The  next  size,  8  for  5 
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cents,  your  7-inch  bell,  would  do  if  it  did  not  cost  us  over  $1.  You 
did  not  (juote  us  on  this  in  your  letter  of  April  7,  so  do  not  know  what 
your  price  is. 

Your  9-inch  would  answer  very  well  for  the  2  for  5  cents  bell  and 
your  12-inch  possibly  for  the  5-cent  bell,  if  you  would  give  us  eight 
more  layers  of  paper.  The  meshes  should  be  glued  a  trifle  closer 
together. 

Jfow,  this  gives  you  an  idea  of  what  we  want.  Please  advise  us 
what  you  can  do  in  the  matter. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co., 

Per  Constable. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  28,  1908. 
Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Company, 

S18  East  Forty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  In  regard  to  the  Christmas  paper-bell  business,  there 
are  some  novelties  in  the  way  of  paper  stars  that  we  can  only  get 
on  import,  and  we  do  not  want  sumcient  quantities  to  make  indi- 
vidual shipments;  also,  extra  inducements  were  tendered  us  to 
the  order  on  bells.    Both  of  these  matters  influenced  us  to  place 
order  elsewhere. 

The  writer  regrets  very  much  to  have  put  you  to  so  much  trouble, 
bat  assures  you  that  the  quotations  are  strictly  confidential,  and  I 
appreciate  your  disposition  to  meet  our  wishes  in  everjr  way,  and 
trust  we  may  be  able  to  give  you  some  business  possibly  in  this  line 
out  of  stock  through  the  fall,  if  not  in  some  other  line,  that  will 
reimburse  you  in  a  way  for  the  time  spent  with  us. 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  H.  Knox  &  Co., 
Per  Ealph  Connable,  Jr. 


EocHESTER,  N.  Y.,  April  2, 1908. 
Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Company, 
318  East  iSth  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  your  favor  of  the  25th,  and  also  the  sam- 
ples, but  we  have  no  price  on  the  goods.    We  should  like  to  have  you 
submit  us  prices.     You,  no  doubt,  are  aware  that  we  import  these 
goods  very  extensively,  and  if  we  are  to  be  interested  in  your  goods 
at  all,  it  would  have  to  be  at  a  very  low  price.    We  are  supplving  a 
great  deal  of  large  trade  and  also  some  jobbers  with  these  goods,  and 
we  trust  that  you  would  not  have  to  figure  a  commission  into  the  price 
of  the  goods  you  sell  us,  as  if  you  do,  we  doubt  if  we  would  find  any- 
thing in  them  that  we  could  afford  to  use.  If  j^ou  could  make  us  prices 
which  were  favorable  we  should  have  no  objection  to  buying  all  o± 
our  bells  in  America,  but  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  found 
anything  that  would  compete  with  the  goods  that  we  import. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 
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The  Chaikman.  The  next  gentleman  to  be  heard  from  is  Mr.  John 
K.  Buck. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  E.  BITCK,  OF  EABTEOBD,  CONN. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  represent  certain  manufacturers  of  tissue  paper  and 
specialties  in  higher  grades  and  lighter  weight  papers.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  paragraphs  397,  398,  401,  and  469.  These  all  embrace  articles 
in  whicm  those  people  whom  I  represent  are  interested  and  which 
they  more  or  less  manufacture. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  397,  we  all  say  that  from  our  stand- 
point we  are  satisfied  with  the  present  duty. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  398,  we  call  attention  to  the  second 
clause,  as  follows : 

If  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal,  or  its  solutions,  or  with 
gelatin  or  flock,  3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  Qd  valorem. 

We  desire  in  a  degree  to  affect  that  duty  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph,  so  that  if  it  is  adopted  into  the  new  law  it  will  be 
a  distinct  clause  by  itself,  tlie  following: 

Metal-coated  tissue  i  nper,  weighing  not  over  15  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500 
sheets,  on  a  basis  of  20  by  24  inches,  and  whether  in  reams  or  any  other  form, 
10  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Just  to  explain  about  that.  The  former  metal-coated  papers  are 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  by  several  mills  in  this  country,  and 
no  complaint  is  maoe  by  the  people  that  I  represent  in  regard  to  the 
rate  on  those.  Several  years  after  the  act  of  1897  went  into  effect 
there  appeared  on  the  Ajnerican  market  this  kind  of  paper.  It  was 
composed  of  a  very  thin  tissue  paper  and  tin  foil  reduced  to  a  liquid 
state  and  then  brushed  onto  it  or  coated  onto  it.  That  combination 
of  the  very  thin  tissue  paper  with  the  tin  foil  reduced  to  a  liquid 
form  and  brushed  onto  it  came  into  the  market  under  the  duty  to 
which  I  have  just  called  attention  of  3  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Now,  that  kind  of  tissue  paper  required  the  highest 
skilled  labor  and  the  most  delicate  machinery.  The  workmen  com- 
mand the  highest  wages  that  could  be  paid  for  manufacturing  paper 
products,  so  that  the  goods  of  that  combination  came  to  be  very  high 
and  the  American  manufacturers,  of  course,  knew  of  its  importation, 
but  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  because  on 
account  of  wages  they  were  paying  and  other  conditions  it  was  im- 
possible to  produce  that  conibination  paper  for  a  less  rate  than  70 
cents  per  pound. 

It  costs  the  foreign  manufacturer  just  57  cents  to  lay  it  down  in 
New  York.  It  costs  the  American  manufacturer  70  cents  to  produce 
it,  and  all  we  ask  is  that  you  put  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
foreign  product.  We  ask  for  a  duty  of  10  cents  specific  and  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  makes  it  cost  57.51  cents.  We  want  to  see 
if  we  can  manufacture  it  here,  and  we  are  ready  to  commence  the 
manufacture  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  it  costs  you  70  cents  to  produce  it,  laid 
down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir;  70  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  what  price  can  the  New  York  importer  lay  it 
down? 
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Mr.  Buck.  Fifty-seven  cents.  It  costs  at  port  of  shipment  46 
cents,  and  then  they  add  the  duty  of  3  cents  specific  and  20  j)er  cent 
ad  valorena  under  the  old  clause.  This  is  a  new  thing  which  has 
just  come  into  vogue,  and  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  it.  This 
paper  with  which  we  are  to  compete  has  heretofore  been  exempt. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  The  importer  lays  it  down  in  the  port  of  New 
York  at  a  little  over  65  cents,  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  30  per  cent 
is  added. 

Mr.  Buck.  It  costs  the  foreign  manufacturer  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment 45  cents,  to  which  must  be  added  the  specific  duty  of  3  cents 
and  an  ad  valorem  of  30  per  cent  a  pound,  making  67  cents. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  claim  that  that  is  the  cost  to  the  importer 
with  the  duty  added? 

Mr.  Buck.  With  the  duty  paid.  The  whole  cost,  duty  paid,  is  57 
cents.  All  that  we  ask  is  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  foreign 
product 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  this  business  in  the  United 
States? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  let  Mr.  Buck  finish  the 
reading  of  his  brief. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  will  complete  my  argument. 

(Mr.  Buck's  brief  is  as  follows:) 

Brief  for  Certain  Manufacturers  of  Tissue  Paper  and  Speciaij- 

TIES  IN   HiGH-GrADE  AND  LiOHT-WeIGHT  PaPERS. 

schedules  397,  398,  401,  and  459 — ^amendment  to  schedules  398 

AND  401. 

Memorandum  in  relation  to  paragraphs  397^  398,  and  Ifil,  Schedule 
3/,  and  paragraph  J^BO,  Schedule  iV,  tariff  act  approved  April  ^4, 
1897. 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C: 

The  undersigned  are  manufacturers  of  tissue  paper  and  specialties 
in  high-grade  and  light-weight  papers.  They  desire  to  make  sug- 
gestions m  regard  to  said  four  paragraphs. 

Paragraph  397.  We  suggest  no  change  in  this  paragraph,  as  the 
manufacturers  have  adapted  themselves  to  its  provisions,  and  under 
present  conditions  of  the  market  it  seems  to  be  equitable  in  its  oper- 
ation. 

Paragraph  398.  We  suggest  an  amendment  to  this  paragraph  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Metal-coated  tissue  paper  weighing  not  over  fifteen  pounds  to  the  ream  of 
five  hundred  sheets  on  a  basis  of  twenty  by  twenty-four  inches  and  whether  in 
reams  or  any  other  form,  ten  cents  per  pound  and  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  that  since  1897  (when  the  pres- 
ent tariff  was  passed)  a  new  demand  has  arisen  for  a  very  light- 
weight tissue  paper,  coated  with  a  solution  of  tin  on  one  side  and  of 
such  fine  quality  and  so  skillfully  made  that  no  pin  holes  appear  in 
the  paper  before  coating,  so  that  the  tin  side  is  used  for  conducting 
electric  current  and  the  plain  or  paper  side  used  for  insulation. 
Therefore  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  highest  grade  of 
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skilled  labor,  as  well  as  material,  is  imperative.  A  foreign-made 
article,  now  imported  under  the  present  tariff,  only  pays  3  cents  per 
pjound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem*- thus  making  this  metal-coated 
tissue  paper  cost  as  follows: 

Value  at  port  of  shipment,  45  cents;  specific  duty,  3  cents  per 
pound,  3  cents;  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  9  cents;  total,  57  cents  per 
pound. 

Under  the  proposed  duty  this  article  would  cost,  duty  paid,  as 
follows : 

Value  at  port  of  shipment,  45  cents;  specific  duty,  10  cents  per 
pound,  10  cents;  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  13^  cents;  total,  68^  cents. 

This  paper  costs  the  American  manufacturer  to  put  on  the  market 
about  70  cents  per  pound. 

(Exhibit  A,  hereto  attached,  is  a  sample  of  this  metal-coated  tis- 
sue paper.) 

Paragraph  401.  We  suggest  the  following  amendments  to  para- 
graph 401 :  After  the  words  "  typewriter  paper "  and  before  the 
word  "  weighing,"  in  the  second  line,  insert  the  words  "  cover  papers." 
The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  that  heretofore  there  has  been  no 
classification  of  this  grade  of  paper,  and  it  might  come  in  under 
printing  paper  at  the  low  rates,  wnereas  it  is  high-grade  paper  and 
should  De  classed  with  writing  and  other  papers  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph. 

Alio  after  the  word  "  rates  "  in  said  paragraph,  and  before  the 
word  "  provided,"  insert  the  following : 

also  papers  commonly  known  as  onion-skin  papers,  weighing  not  over  eight 
pounds  to  the  ream,  and  whether  in  reams  or  any  other  form,  six  cents  per 
pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  weighing  over  eight  pounds  to  the 
ream  and  under  ten  pounds  to  the  ream,  and  whether  in  reams  or  in  any  other 
form,  five  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  is  to  meet  the  condition  that  has  arisen  since  1897,  the  very 
thin  typewriter  papers  and  onion-skin  papers  being  in  use  in  increas- 
ing quantities  of  late  years  in  the  carbon  duplicate  methods  and  new 
system  which  compel  the  use  of  very  light-weight  papers,  which 
are  really  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  should  carry  a  much  higher 
rate  than  the  other  papers  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  for  under 

E resent  conditions  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  importing  what  is 
now^n  as. ''  glazed  "  and  "  unglazed  "  onion-skin  papers  and  selling 
them  to  the  paper  dealers  at  72  cents  per  ream,  or  at  9  cents  per 
pound  (in  many  cases  8  cents  per  pound),  while  this  paper  that  is 
made  here  costs  about  12  to  16  cents  per  pound,  with  the  result  that 
the  American  mills  are  fast  losing  the  business. 

Under  the  present  conditions  the  foreign  manufacturers  import 
this  paper  ana  pay  a  very  small  duty — eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 

Under  the  present  duty  this  article  would  cost  as  follows : 

Value  per  pound  at  port  of  shipment,  5  cents ;  specific  duty,  eight- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  total,  5^^  cents. 

Under  the  duty  proposed  by  the  amendment  this  paper  would  cost 
as  follows : 

Value  per  pound  at  port  of  shipment,  5  cents;  specific  duty,  6  cents 
per  pound;  ad  valorem  duty  (15  per  cent),  three- fourths  of  a  cent; 
total;  llf  cents. 
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One  reason  why  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  sell  the  paper  so 
much  cheaper  than  we  is  the  difference  in  labor  cost,  as  snown  in 
schedule  given  below: 

Labor  table. 


Snglneera _.. .. 

Beater  men 

Helpers 

Machine  tenders 

Back  tenders 

Oatter  men 

nmwrlghta 


Foreign 

American 

per  day. 

per  day. 

11.00 

$2.68 

.76 

2.60 

.70 

1.66 

1.16 

8.16 

.75 

1.70 

.75 

2.66 

.09 

1.86 

.40 

1.85 

1.00 

8.76 

These  same  labor  conditions  apply  to  the  metal-coated  tissue  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  398,  also  the  tissue  and  other  light-weight  papers 
mentioned  in  paragraph  397,  and  the  cigarette  papers  mentioned  in 
paragraph  459,  Schedule  N. 

As  for  material,  we  use  better  stock,  which  costs  us  considerably 
more  than  the  material  used  by  the  foreigner  in  manufacturing  their 
onionskin  paper,  and  we  claim  our  papers  are  much  better. 

The  amendment  is  asked  for  to  meet  the  new  conditions  which  have 
arisen  during  the  past  three  years  relating  to  this  paper. 

(Exhibits  JB  and  C,  hereto  attached^  are  samples  of  the  imported 
onionskin  papers,  selling  at  8  and  9  cents  per  pound.) 

(Exhibits  D  and  E,  nereto  attached,  are  samples  of  the  domestic 
onionskin  papers,  selling  at  14  to  20  cents  per  pound.) 

Cigarette  paper  now  included  in  Schedule  N,  paragraph  No.  459. — 
Pipes,  smokers^  articles,  etc. 

The  manufacturers  of  cigarette  papers  do  not  ask  that  the  rate  of 
dutji^  in  this  schedule  be  changed,  and  they  desire  to  state  that  this  is 
a  thin  tissue  paper  of  a  special  manufacture,  made  in  both  sheets  and 
reels,  and  manufactured  oy  the  Diamond  Mills  Paper  Company  and 
others,  and  is  equal  to  any  of  the  foreign  manufacture.  The  con- 
sumption of  this  paper  is  on  the  increase  and  the  foreign  competi- 
tion is  very  strong^  but  this  paper  is  now  made,  and  can  be  success- 
fully made,  in  this  country  if  fairly  protected  from  the  foreign 
article.  The  manufacturers  have,  and  are,  keeping  up  with  this 
demand  as  far  as  they  are  warranted  in  doing.  It  appears  that  the 
importations  under  paragraph  459,  which  includes  this  paper,  were 
vahied  at  $954,521.98  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1908,  the  value  was  $966,823.29,  showing  an 
mcrease  in  the  importations.  This  paper  could  all  be  manufactured 
here  if  the  manufacturers  were  allowed  to  do  so,  and  the  present  rate 
of  duty  assessed,  60  per  cent,  is  the  very  lowest  that  will  enable  the 
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manufacturers  to  continue  the  making  of  this  paper  and  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

(Exhibit  F  hereto  attached  is  a  sample  of  domestic  cigarette 
paper.) 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Diamond  Mills  Pa1»er  Company, 

44  Murray  street^  New  York  City. 
C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons, 

Windsor  Locks^  Conn, 
The  Jersey  City  Paper  Company, 

Jersey  Vity^  N.  /. 
The  Smitt  Paper  Company, 

Lee^  Mobs. 
By   John  E.  Buck, 

Hartford^  Conn.^ 

Counsel. 

(Here  original  copj^  contains  Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  as 
mentioned  above,  constitute  15  different  samples  of  imported  and 
domestic  paper.) 

Mr.  Buck  (continuing).  There  is  a  sample  of  this  paper  attached 
to  the  brief,  and  the  committee  can  examine  it. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  this  business  in  this  coun- 
try— ^the  manufacture  of  the  paper  to  which  you  have  referred? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question.  The  only  re- 
turns are  general  returns  and  include  all  others  in  that  class  of  extra- 
thin  metaPcoated  papers,  and  the  manufacture  of  which  is  increasing 
to  a  considerable  quantity. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  know  the  quantity  of  this  paper  that 
is  manufactured — that  is,  the  quantity  on  which  you  want  the  duty 
changed? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  much  business  is  being  done 
in  that  paper  by  American  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  know,  because  it  is  only  an  experiment.  The 
experiment  has  proceeded  so  far  that  we  are  able  to  say  that  we  can 
produce  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  American 
market  the  American  manufacturers  can  supply  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  are  not  giving  us  any  information  on 
which  we  can  come  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  information  as  to  the  vol- 
ume of  the  business  because  the  Treasury  Department  would  not  fur- 
nish it.  I  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  also  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  but  I  am  unable  to  get  the  volume  of 
business  in  that  article. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  contemplated  to  be  a  new  industry  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  A  new  industry  entirely.  It  has  only  appeared  within 
the  past  three  years.  It  is  classed  with  this  metal-coated  paper  and 
the  Treasury  Department  referred  to  it  in  that  way.  I  think  tnat  Mr. 
Austin,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  can  find  out.  ^ 

In  reference  to  the  typewriter  paper,  I  can  say  that  the  American 
manufacturers  now  make  it  at  a  cost  of  from  12  cents  to  16  cents  a 
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pound  produced  in  the  United  States.  That  is  made  in  the  Dexter 
Mills  and  the  Diamond  Mills  and  others.  It  is  being  produced,  but 
they  are  closing  their  business  under  the  present  tariff.  I  have  in  my 
brief  a  table  of  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Needham.  In  your  paper  you  do  not  include  the  freight 
charges? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  have  left  out  the  freight  charges  because  they  are 
exceedingly  slight  and  amount  to  nothing.  In  the  metal-coated 
paper  I  put  it  m.  If  I  can  get  those  rates,  I  will  put  them  in,  and 
also  the  volume  of  business  done. 

In  regard  to  cigarette  papers,  it  really  does  not  belong  in  this 
schedule.  It  is  made  by  the  Diamond  Mills.  It  has  a  duty  of  60 
cents,  and  notwithstanding  that  duty  the  importations  are  increasing 
every  year  under  that  duty.  The  schedule  reads  as  though  it  was  a 
litUe  hiffh. 

I  mi^t  say  further  that  in  all  of  these  four  descriptions  of  paper 
we  ask  for  no  increase  of  duty  whatever,  and  in  all  of  the  tissue 
papers  and  the  metal-coated  papers  which  we  are  now  manufactur- 
ing we  are  conducting  the  business  and  competing  with  the  foreign 
manufacturers.  We  ask  no  odds  further  than  the  present  rate.  As 
to  these  new  suggestions,  all  we  are  asking  is  for  a  duty  that  will 
protect  us  against  the  foreign  product,  which  is  distinctive  in  char- 
acter. All  we  ask  is  to  enable  us  to  conduct  the  business.  If  you 
will  do  that,  we  are  able  to  go  into  the  market  and  take  our  chances. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  people  are  there  in  this  country  who 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  tissue  paper? 

Mr.  Buck.  That  I  can  not  say ;  there  are  a  vast  number  of  them. 
These  are  mills  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  The  Diamond  Mills 
have  five  mills  engaged  in  this  work.  I  do  not  know  the  capacity  of 
the  other  mills. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  association  or  combination  between 
the  mills  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices  on  tissue  paper? 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir;  there  never  was  and  never  will  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  there  is  free  and  open  competition  in  the 
market  on  tissue  paper? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir;  I  speak  for  the  Diamond  and  Dexter  mills, 
and  for  nobody  else.  We  are  not  in  any  combine.  We  are  independ- 
ent manufacturers  and  not  importers.  Some  years  ago  one  man  ex- 
ported 20  reams  and  sold  it  for  less  than  it  cost  him  in  this  country, 
and  he  gave  up  the  business. 

Mr.  CEark.  There  is  no  tissue  paper  combination? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Olark.  If  there  i^  one,  you  are  not  aware  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  are  not  a  part  of  the  paper  trust? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  stated  before  us  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  have  seen  a  gentleman  whom  they  said  belonged  to 
the  paper  trust.     I  had  never  seen  any  of  them  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the  tissue  paper  men  all  sell  at  the  same  prices? 
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Mr.  Buck.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  investigated  that  question? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  presume  that  they  sell  substantially  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  not  the  location  of  the  mill  or  any  favorable  or 
accidental  circumstance  enable  one  company  to  produce  cheaper  than 
another  company  can  produce? 

Mr.  Buck.  Possibly  that  might  be  so,  but  I  think,  with  the  rail- 
road facilities,  wliich  are  so  complete  and  perfect,  that  it  is  scarcely 
a  consideration  that  could  enter  mto  the  (question ;  and,  moreover,  if 
rates  were  to  favor  any  particular  one  section  or  localitjr  that  matter 
could  be  corrected  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  association,  combination,  or  arrangement 
by  which  anybody  acting  under  authority  of  such  combination  can 
sell  this  paper  to  the  consumer  at  a  fixed  price? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  heard  of  such  thing? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  never  heard  of  such  thing.  That  question  has  never 
come  home  to  the  persons  I  represent.  I  do  not  think  the  Dexter  Mill 
would  ever  permit  it.  A  gentleman  who  has  just  whispered  to  me 
says  that  there  is  no  such  thing. 

"Mr.  Clark.  Who  is  the  gentleman  who  just  whispered  to  you? 

Mr.  Buck.  He  is  the  manager  of  the  mill  of  C.  H.  Dexter.  He  is 
a  practical  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  were  asking  these  things  because  yon 
were  a  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  this  gentleman  who  was  whispering  to  you  your 
client  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Well,  he  is  not  my  client,  but  he  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  corporation  that  is  my  client. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  practically,  he  is  your  client  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  him  and  have  known  him  for  thirty 
years  and  I  believe  his  word,  and  I  also  believe  the  word  of  Mr.  Cofl^i. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  whatever  they  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  lawyers  have  never  been  able  to  get  up  a  trust  in 
our  business. 

Mr.  Buck.  Oh,  yes ;  I  know.  I  do  not  think  that  this  committee, 
looking  exactly  like  the  Supreme  Court,  or  a  little  more  so,  woula 
think  anything  less  of  the  truth  if  it  came  from  the  lips  of  a  lawyer 
than  if  it  came  from  other  sources. 

The  Chairman.  The  paper  trust  which  has  been  spoken  of  was  the 
International  Paper  Company.  You  said  that  you  had  heard  of  the 
paper  trust. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  have  heard  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  Buck.  Not  the  slightest. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that,  in  referring  to  the  paper  trust,  you 
referred  to  the  International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  no  connection  with  them — ^no  con- 
nection in  any  way  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  there  is  a  uniform  price  for  wheat 
in  Liverpool,  is  there  not? 
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Mr.  Buck.  I  think  there  must  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  regard  that  as  the  absolute  exist- 
ence of  a  trust — ^the  fact  that  the  producers  sell  wheUt  in  Liverpool  at 
a  certain  price? 

Mr.  Buck.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  proof.  I  think  that  the 
manufacturers  would  be  weak  to  consider  anything  that  would  cut 
their  own  throat. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  tell  me  a  while  ago  that  you  had  run 
across  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  paper  trust  here  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  said  that  I  had  seen  one  of  them — that  he  had  been 
pointed  out  to  me  as  one  of  the  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  send  in  the  names  of  such  gentle- 
men, as  we  would  like  to  present  them  to  Mr.  Bonaparte,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  It  is  claimed  all  the  time  that  they  are  unable 
to  find  anybody  who  belongs  to  the  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  should  be  glad  to  furnish  any  of  the  names  if  I  can. 
I  do  not  know  any  of  them,  and  I  suppose  that  you  have  more  facili- 
ties here  for  finding  them  out  than  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  run  with  that  gang.  They  do  not  come  to  me, 
but  you  being  in  the  paper  business  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
had  met  some  gentlemen  who  were  representatives  of  the  paper 
trust. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  think  you  are  in  error  as  to  what  T  said.  I  said  that 
a  gentleman  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  a  representative  of  that 
trust,  but  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  names. 

The  Chairman.  The  print-paper  people  will  be  heard  this  after* 
noon,  and  that  will  furnish  further  opportunity  for  discussion  on 
that  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  F.  C.  OVEETON,  41  PAEK  EOW,  NEW  YOEK. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my  object  in 
appearing  here  is  to  get  a  clearer  wording  in  section  463  in  reference 
to  paper  stock  of  every  description.  The  present  law  includes  grasses, 
fibers,  rags,  cotton,  jutes,  linen,  flax,  hemp,  and  manila  coming  in 
various  forms.  We  want  the  law  to  so  read  that  it  will  desi^ate 
the  various  things  that  are  to  go  into  the  manufacture.  It  is  all 
waste  material.  A  part  of  this  is  old  rags  and  domestic  shoddy  or 
wool  which  is  only  suitable  to  be  used  in  the  cheap  paper — ^the  roof- 
ing paper.  And  yet,  having  some  small  percentage  of  wool,  it  is 
liau)le  to  come  under  a  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  had  its  attention  given  to  that, 
and  we  will  give  it  careful  attention. 

Mr.  Overton.  There  is  another  section  to  which  I  want  you  to 
pve  attention,  and  that  relates  to  gunny  bags. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Overton.  I  represent  the  New  York  Paper  Stock  Dealers, 
which  organization  is  composed  of  quite  a  number  of  mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  vou  a  manufacturer  or  a  dealer  ? 

Mr.  Overton.  Tnese  people  are  dealers.  They  sell  to  the  paper 
milk  solely.  I  am  arguing  for  the  raw  stock,  and  I  want  just  what 
the  law  apparently  gives  them. 
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Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  care,  if  you  are  not  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper? 

Mr.  OviaTON.  I  am  presumed  to  bring  in  this  class  of  goods  free, 
and  yet  an  inspector  oi  the  United  States  might  say  that  it  is  subject 
to  duty.  If  it  is  going  to  be  subject  to  duty,  I  want  to  know  it,  be- 
cause if  it  is  liable  to  duty  I  am  liable  to  lose  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  get  most  of  your  stock? 

Mr.  Overton.  From  the  Continent;  also  from  England,  France, 
and  Germany. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  to  pay  any  duty? 

Mr.  Overton.  The  larger  part  of  the  business  we  do  is  in  waste. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  simply  handling  waste? 

Mr.  Overton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  whom  do  vou  sell — ^to  the  paper  trust? 

Mr.  Overton.  Well,  to  whom  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  International  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Overton.  No :  we  do  not  sell  anything  to  the  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  paper 
trust? 

Mr.  Overton.  Nothing  in  the  world. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  p  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 
(The  following  papers  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Overton :) 

IH  THE  MATTER  OF  TAEITF  REVISION  AFFECTING  SCHEDUXE 
"M,"  PAPER  STOCK,  BEFORE  THE  WATS  AND  MEANS  COMMIT- 
TEE, WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  NOVEMBER  21,  1908. 

The  importers  and  paper  mills  handling  paper  stock  are  satisfied 
with  what  they  believe  to  be  the  spirit  or  intention  of  the  law  as  it 
now  stands,  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that  owing  to  its  word- 
ing, unnecessary  hardship  and  expense  have  been  entailed  both  upon 
the  importer  and  the  Government,  and  indirectly  upon  the  paper 
mills. 

The  clause  "fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper  "  causes  most  of  the 
trouble,  and  a  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  trouble 
with  which  importer  and  appraiser  have  constantly  to  contend. 

Paper  stock  consists,  almost  without  exception,  of  waste  material 
of  some  character,  whether  j)aper,  rags,  cotton,  linen,  jute,  hemp,  flax, 
or  manila,  and  may  come  in  the  form  of  new  clippings  from  the 
fabrics  made  of  the  various  fibers  or  old  pieces  of  same,  or  may  come 
in  the  form  of  threads,  strings,  twines,  or  ropes,  or  in  the  form  of 
waste  of  various  qualities,  such  as  card  waste,  rove  waste,  washed 
flax  waste,  etc. 

The  quality  is  so  varied  that  although  by  far  the  largest  percentage 
goes  into  the  manufacture  of  paper,  a  certain  small  percentage  may 
find  its  way  into  some  other  use  as  a  raw  material,  or  the  appraiser 
may  think  that  it  could  be  put  to  some  other  use,  and  as  the  law 
specifies  that  the  material  must  be  "  fit  only  to  be  converted  into 
paper  "  he  assesses  duty  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  section  463. 
"  waste  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
It  has  frequently  been  the  case  that  an  appraiser  at  one  port  has 
passed  goods  free,  while  exactly  the  same  grade  at  another  port  was 
assessed  10  per  cent. 
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Contracts  "with  paper  mills  using  certain  grades  of  flax-card  waste 
and  thread  waste  nave  been  made  with  the  clause,  "  duty,  if  any,  to 
be  paid  by  buyer,"  inserted,  as  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  attitude 
the  appraiser  might  take,  and  as  an  assessment  of  a  10  per  cent  duty 
would  frequently  more  than  offset  the  profit,  and  as  duties  of  $20 
pier  ton  have  been  assessed,  the  importer  was  unwilling  to  take  the 
risk.  Flax  waste  should  be  distinctly  defined  so  that  the  appraiser 
has  no  discretionary  power  to  impose  duty  applicable  to  tow  of  flax 
or  "  waste  not  otherwise  provided  for." 

A  low  grade  of  colored  jute  waste,  known  as  "  colored  jute  caddis," 
and  sold  for  about  $12  per  ton  to  a  mill  making  roofing  paper,  has 
been  assessed  at  10  per  cent  on  the  ffround  that  the  small  sample 
brought  to  the  appraiser  led  him  to  believe  it  might  be  used  to  pack 
journal  boxes,  although  wholly  unsuited  for  the  purpose  on  account 
of  dirt  and  grit. 

Old  shoddy,  rags,  and  worn-out  garments,  or  what  is  known  in  the 
paper-stock  trade  as  "  satinet  garments,"  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
cotton  and  wool  or  shoddy,  and  used  by  manufacturers  of  roofing 
paper,  have  usually  been  admitted  free,  yet  in  one  or  two  cases  have 
been  assessed  at  10  cents  per  pound,  although  the  grade  was  too  low  to 
be  worked  up  into  shoddy,  and  the  stock  could  be  used  only  to  be  con- 
verted into  paper,  and  the  domestic  collection  is  sold  regularly  for 
that  purpose,  either  packed  separately  or  mixed  indiscriminately  with 
old  cotton  rags. 

Old  gunny  bagging  has  recently  been  classified  into  three  grades 
by  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  as  follows: 

Assorted  large  pieces. 

Unassorted,  or  origin.nl  gunny  bagging. 

Scrap  gunny,  or  small  pieces,  from  which  the  large  pieces  have  been  assorted. 

The  first  two  grades,  assorted  large  pieces  and  original  gunny, 
have  been  assessed  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  section  4G8.  "  waste 
not  otherwise  provided  for;  "  and  the  last  grade,  scrap  gunny,  has 
been  passed  free  under  section  648,  "  rags  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act." 

A  few  years  ago  gunny  bagging  always  came  in  free  as  fit  only  to 
be.  converted  into  paper.  The  question  of  paying  duty  on  same  first 
came  up  when  it  was  found  that  a  very  small  portion  was  broken 
up,  or  shoddied,  for  the  purpose  of  stuffing  horse  collars,  cheap 
mattresses,  etc. 

Some  time  later  it  became  the  custom  with  certain  packers  to  assort 
out  the  large  pieces  and  ship  them  to  America  to  be  used  as  patches, 
tops,  or  sides,  in  rebaling  cotton. 

The  Government  then  assessed  duty  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  section  463  on  all  old  gunny  bagging,  irrespective  of  whether 
it  was  assorted,  original,  or  scrap,  and  this  custom  was  adhered  to 
for  several  years,  although  the  paper  mills  were  still  using  a  large 
percentage  of  it,  but  the  oakum  manufacturers  were  also  using  some 
to  be  manufactured  into  oakum,  thus  paying  duty  on  raw  stock  and 
manufacturing  it  into  a  finished  product  which  is  free  of  duty. 

Old  gunny  Dagging  has  also  been  used  in  this  country  as  a  raw 
product  by  a  manufacturing  concern  making  gunny  bagging,  the  old 
stock  being  shoddied  and  used  in  connection  with  raw  jute,  which  is 
alfio  free. 
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All  of  these  different  rulings  have  been  under  the  present  tariff 
law  or  previous  laws  whose  wording  of  the  section  pertaining  to 
paper  stock  was,  in  effect,  the  same  as  the  present  law. 

Although  the  paper-stock  importers  cheerfully  admit  that  the 
Board  of  Appraisers  have  given  the  cases  which  have  come  before 
them  careful,  intelligent,  and  impartial  consideration,  yet  the  very 
wording  of  the  section  has  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  them 
to  give  uniform  decision,  not  because  the  goods  in  question  varied  in 
character  or  quality,  but  because  the  law  specifies  that  the  material 
must  be  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper,  and  whenever  an  ap- 
praiser had  evidence  or  believed  that  the  material  could  be  used  for 
anything  else  than  paper  making  (and  this  happens  frequently)  duty 
would  te  assessed. 

If  the  Government  sustained  their  claim,  and  they  sometimes 
showed  uses  of  which  the  importer  had  never  heard,  the  importer 
would  make  a  loss  not  figured  on  in  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  if  the 
importer  won  he  received  a  refund,  half  of  which  went  to  his  attor- 
ney for  handling  the  case.  Such  imcertainties  necessarily  curtail 
business  and  make  it  difficult  to  figure  cost,  owing-  to  unknown  quan- 
tity of  duty. 

We  respectfully  but  strongly  urge  that  the  wording  of  section  632 
be  revised  so  that  it  is  definite  and  unequivocal,  and  that,  being  raw 
stock,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  dutiable  be  determined  by 
the  material  itself  rather  than  the  use  to  which  it  is  or  may  be  put. 

A  possible  exception  to  this  principle  niight  be  made  with  refer- 
ence to  a  definite  grade,  such  as  "  old  satinet  garments,"  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  contain  a  small  percentage  of  wool  or  shoddy,  by 
stipulating  in  a  separate  section  that  it  must  be  converted  into  paper. 

Again  referring  to  old  gunny  bagging,  it  is  hoped  that  Congress 
may  not  feel  that  it  is  essential,  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  to 
assess  duty  on  any  of  the  three  grades  before  mentioned  and  admit 
all  free  of  duty.  If,  however,  duty  is  to  be  charged  on  any  of  the 
grades  of  gunny,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  be  made  spe- 
cific rather  than  ad  valorem,  as  is  the  custom  at  present. 

The  reason  for  requesting  a  specific  duty  is  that  old  gunny  bagging 
frequently  follows  the  market  on  jute  butts,  which  are  free,  and  when 
a  short  crop  of  jute  butts  causes  manufacturers  to  supplement  Ihe 
supply  with  old  gunny  bagging  a  wider  market  and  correspondingly 
wider  range  of  prices  is  apt  to  occur,  frequently  increased  by  specu- 
lative interests  in  no  way  connected  with  the  paper  trade,  and  it  is 
most  difficult  to  determine  the  correct  value  for  duty  purposes,  so  that 
in  addition  to  the  duty,  fines  and  penalties  are  imposed,  owing  to 
difference  of  opinion  between  appraiser  and  importer  as  to  the  market 
value  at  time  of  shipment.  Original,  unassorted  gunny  to-day  is 
worth  approximately  $13  per  ton,  and  within  the  past  three  years  it 
has  been  as  high  as  $45  per  ton.  Instances  have  occurred  where  im- 
porters have  contracted  for  the  purchase  abroad  of  a  quantity  of  old 
^nny  bagging  at  a  low  price,  and  not  wishing  to  speculate  have 
simultaneously  sold  same  in  this  country  on  a  small  profit,  figuring 
duty  at  10  per  cent  on  the  cost,  with  the  result  that  a  rapidly  rising 
market  and  correspondingly  higher  valuations  upon  which  duty  must 
be  paid  have  resulted  not  only  in  loss  of  profit  but  a  substantial  loss 
in  addition,  even  though  furnisher  and  consumer  properly  lived  up 
to  the  terms  of  their  contract.     We  do  not  think  dutv  should  be  as- 
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sessed  on  any  gunny,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  all  originates  from 
American  cotton  bales  shipped  abroad,  and  has  consequently  either 
been  manufactured  in  this  country  or  else  paid  a  duty  of  six-tenths 
cent  per  pound.  Furthermore,  it  is  used  exclusively  as  a  raw  product 
for  manufacture,  and  even  the  assorted  sides  for  baling  must  be  re- 
assorted,  mended,  sewed  together,  and  put  in  rolls  before  being  ready 
for  the  market,  so  that  all  the  duty  which  is  paid  by  the  importer 
must  eventually  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer  who  uses  the  goods  as 
raw  material. 
In  place  of  section  632,  which  is  as  follows: 

Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  Including  all  grasses,  fibers,  rags 
(other  than  wool),  waste,  including  Jute  waste,  shavings,  clippings,  old  paper, 
rope  ends,  waste  rope,  and  waste  bagging,  including  old  gunny  cloth  and  old 
ganny  bags,  fit  only  to  be  converted  Into  paper — 

We  recommend  the  following  : 

Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description.  Including  all  grasses,  fibers,  rags 
(other  than  wool),  waste,  including  Jute  waste,  flax  waste,  flax-thread  waste, 
hemp  waste,  linen-thread  waste,  shavings,  clippings,  old  paper,  rope  ends, 
waste  rope,  and  waste  bagging,  Including  old  second-hand  gunny  bagging,  not 
advanced  in  manufacture,  to  be  used  as  raw  material,  free. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  would  cover  all  grades  of  paper  stock,  ex- 
cepting old  satinet  garments  and  rags  containing  a  small  percentage 
of  wool  or  shoddy,  and  suitable  only  for  paper  making,  and  this 
should  be  provided  for  in  a  separate  section,  and  to  cover  same  we 
urge  the  following  section : 

Rags  or  old  garments  composed  of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  or  cotton 
and  shoddy,  or  cotton  and  wool  and  shoddy,  and  suitable  for,  and  to  be  used  for, 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  object  of  this  brief  is  solely  to  get  the  clearest  possible  word- 
ing of  the  section  relating  to  paper  stock  in  order  to  avoid  conflicting 
nuings  in  the  future,  without  changing  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
mtent  of  the  existing  law. 
Respectf  uUy  submitted. 

New  York  Paper  Stock  Dealers'  Association, 
By  Frank  C.  Overton,  I^  Park  Row^  New  York^ 
A.  Salomon,  HO  Nassau  street^  New  York^ 
Henry  Atterbury,  38  Park  Row,  New  York, 

Committee. 

(A  communication  from  the  Philadelphia  Paper  Stock  Dealers' 
A^ociation  is  attached  herewith,  together  with  a  few  letters  from 
paper  mills,  which  indicate  and  illustrate  their  attitude  relative  to 
section  632  of  the  present  law.) 


Boston,  November  18, 1908, 
Messrs.  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  yesterday  I  will 
say: 

Owing  to  the  indefiniteness  of  section  632  of  the  tariff  act^  we  have 
for  ten  years  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  annoyances  which  are  a 
disgrace  to  any  well-ordered  government.    There  has  been  no  uniform 
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Practice  of  custom-house  officials  in  levying  duties  on  paper  stock, 
'en  years  ago,  after  a  certain  grade  of  flax  waste  had  been  passed  as 
free  for  a  dozen  years,  there  was  a  sudden  hold  up,  and  duties  of  $20 

{)er  ton  were  demanded  on  stock  which  onlj^  cost  $25  per  ton,  de- 
ivered  at  one  of  our  mills,  and  the  authorities  demanded  this  rate 
on  six  carloads  which  had  been  entered,  examined,  passed  as  free, 
and  manufactured  into  board.  We  protested  and  refused  to  pay, 
but  after  five  or  six  years  the  Government  sued  us  and  recovered  the 
duty,  and  then  we  took  the  case  before  the  General  Appraisers  and 
they  decided  that  the  stock  was  not  dutiable  and  the  duties  were 
refunded ;  but  it  cost  us  $1,200  for  expenses. 

I  can  point  to  more  than  a  score  of  cases  where  duties  have  been 
extorted  from  importers  and  refunded  later  after  a  loss  of  interest 
and  legal  expense  had  been  incurred. 

As  "  tow  of  flax  "  is  dutiable  at  $20  per  ton,  there  should  be  a  defi- 
nition of  the  distinction  between  tow  of  flax  and  flax  waste. 

The  words  "  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper  "  are  worse  still,  as 
every  paper  stock  is  fit  for  something  else,  if  only  for  kindling  fiire 
or  bedding  horses.  The  law  was  doubtless  intended  to  have  all  crude 
paper  stodi  free,  and  it  should  be  so  expressed  that  if  some  one  uses  a 
few  bales  for  some  other  purpose,  it  should  not  subject  the  whole  class 
to  duty. 

While  the  present  practice  at  Boston  is  more  uniform  than  for- 
merly, the  difficulties  I  have  mentioned  still  exist  and  should  be  reme- 
died. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

National  Fiber  Boabd  Company, 
By  Stephen  Moore,  Treasurer. 


New  York,  November  20^  1908. 
Messrs.  Castle,  Gottiieil  &  Overton, 

No.  Jfl  Park  Bow,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  hearing  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  paper  stock,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  in  our  mills  we 
consume  approximately  26,000  tons  per  year  of  rag  stock,  and  find  it 
necessary  to  secure  a  portion  of  this  from  a  foreign  market. 

Referring  to  the  tariff  act  under  "  Importations  of  rags,"  section 
632,  as  the  matter  now  stands  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
appraisers  as  to  whether  old  satinet  garments,  etc.,  should  be  dutiable 
at  10  cents  a  pound  or  free  as  paper  stock.  Their  value  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  dark  rags  for  roofing-paper  use,  and  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  rags  covered  by  section  632,  but  if  the  assess- 
ment of  same  be  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  appraiser,  and  a 
possible  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  be  assessed,  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  importers  to  secure  this  stock  for  us. 

We  would  urge  that  a  clause  be  made  applying  to  this  grade  of 
stock,  stating  that  old  satinet  garments  or  rags  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  cotton  and  shoddj  suitable  only  for  paper  stock,  and  to  be 
used  only  to  be  converted  into  paper,  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  our  stock  by 
the  purchase  of  foreign  rags,  we  think  this  uncertainty  as  to  the 
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interpretation  of  the  present  tariff  should  be  definitely  settled,  and 
we  trust  that  you  will  exert  every  effort  in  helping  secure  the  modi- 
fication above  referred  to. 
Yours,  truly, 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company. 
w.  a.  forman, 
Manager  ManufactuHng  Department. 


Latrobe,  Pa.,  November  18^  1908, 
Messrs.  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

New  York, 

Gentlemen  :  We  understand  you  people  are  going  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  tariff  question.  Our  views  are  simply 
this:  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  think  there  are  enough  domestic 
rags  gathered  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  paper 
makers,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  go  abroad  for 
rags. 

Now  take,  for  instance,  rags  bought  in  the  last  two  years  and  ten 
months.  We  used  in  1906  12,513  tons,  at  an  average  cost  at  the  mill 
of  $19.83  per  ton;  about  13  per  cent  of  this  was  foreign  stock.  In 
1907  we  used  12,988  tons,  at  a  cost  of  $22.24  per  ton ;  about  10  per  cent 
of  this  was  foreign  stock.  And  in  the  last  ten  months  of  1908  we 
have  used  7,956  tons,  at  an  average  cost  of  $15.15  per  ton;  about  6 
per  cent  of  this  was  foreign  stock. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  think  of  paper  makers  paying  10 
cents  per  pound  for  the  wool  these  foreign  rags  contain,  or  $200  per 
ton.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  for  the  paper  makers  to  get  all  the 
rags  they  want  free  of  duty.  Wlien  you  take  it  on  an  average  the 
year  around,  the  stock  does  not  cost  them  a  cent  a  pound. 

Of  course  the  Government  must  have  some  means  of  knowing  these 
rags  go  into  paper,  and  not  into  shoddy.  Now,  any  reliable  firm  will 
be  willing  to  give  a  bond  that  all  the  foreign  rags  they  buy  would  be 
put  into  paper. 

The  object  of  the  roofing  mills  of  the  country  is  to  sell  roofing  paper 
as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  manufacture  it,  in  orSer  to  shut  out  competi- 
tion of  other  materials  for  roofing. 

We  would  like  this  committee  to  make  a  strong  plea  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  in  taking^  this  duty  off  the  woolen  rags 
suitable  for  making  paper  does  not  interfere  m  any  way  whatever 
with  the  growers  of  wool  in  this  country;  but  when  woolen  ragjs  are 
sold  in  this  country  to  shoddy  mills,  then  it  does  come  in  competition. 
Taking  the  duty  off  the  woolen  rags,  as  far  as  paper  making  is  con- 
cerned, benefits  all  parties  and  gives  the  American  people  a  cheaper 
roofing.  ' 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Peters  Paper  Co., 
James  Peters,  President. 
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York,  Pa.,  Novernher  18^  1908. 

Messrs.  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

NewYork.N.Y. 
(Attention  Mr.  Frank  C.  Overton.) 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  letter  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Forman,  of  the  Bar- 
rett Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  that  you  expect  to  send  a 
representative  to  Washington  to  meeting  of  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  Saturday,  21st  instant,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  use  your 
best  endeavors  with  the  committee  to  admit  foreign  satinets  without 
duty. 

As  manufacturers  of  roofing  paper,  we  can  use  large  quantities  of 
this  material  if  admitted  without  autj,  but  as  the  value  of  this  stock 
is  so  low  we  would  be  unable  to  use  it  should  any  duty  whatever  be 
put  on  its  importation. 

Yours,  very  trulv,  York  Felt  and  Paper  Company. 

By  W.  D.  Balm. 


Philadelphia,  November  18^  1908. 
Messrs.  Castle,  Gottheil  &  0\t:rton, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  With  reference  to  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  paper  stock,  would  say  we  are  manufacturers  of 
roofing  paper   and  consequently  large  consumers  of  foreign  rags,  j 

approximately  8,000  to  10,000  tons  per  year.    We  understand  that  « 

as  the  matter  now  stands,  raffs  coming  in  under  section  632,  the  ques-  ! 

tion  as  to  whether  they  are  dutiable  or  not  is  discretionary  with  the 
appraisers,  the  difference  of  opinion  of  the  appraisers  making  the  \ 

importers  very  indifferent  in  regard  to  bringing  the  stock  out.  \ 

We  would  suggest,  in  view  of  the  above,  that  the  rags  containing  a 
mixture  of  cotton  and  shoddy  or  wool,  fit  only  for  paper  making,  j 

should  be  put  on  the  free  list  absolutely.  I 

Yours,  very  truly,  i 

John  Lano  Paper  Co.,  | 

E.  H.  Morris,  President.  \ 


New  York,  November  20,  1908. 
Frank  Overton,  Esq.. 

Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir  :  It  will  interest  you  to  know  of  the  following  case  that 
we  are  experiencing  with  an  import  of  flax  waste  at  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton. We  Dought  a  little  while  ago  a  shipment  of  15  tons  flax  waste 
from  Europe,  and  shipped  it  to  Boston  with  the  intention  of  selling 
it  to  one  of  our  paper  mills  which  offered  us  90  cents  delivered,  with 
10  cents  freight  for  this  shipment.  This  mill  makes  box  and  leather 
board  papers.  Another  mill  offered  us  95  cents  for  it.  The  stock 
costs  us  £4  per  ton,  equal  to  about  90  cents  per  100  pounds,  and,  of 
course,  there  would  have  been  no  profit  in  this  transaction.  Last 
week  we  received  notice  from  our  custom-house  brokers  that  the  value 
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of  the  entry  of  £4  per  ton  was  advanced  by  the  appraiser  to  £7  per 
ton,  which  is  above  the  seizure  point,  and  it  was  figured  out  to  us 
that  the  final  sum  that  we  would  have  to  pay,  including  the  fines, 
would  amount  to  about  $1,200  on  a  shipment  worth  $300.  We  went 
to  Boston  to  examine  the  stock  and  found  that  a  good  many  bales 
contained  a  better  grade  of  flax  waste  than  our  purchase  sample  and 
contrary  to  the  stock  that  w^e  expected  to  got.  A  good  deal,  however, 
in  all  the  bales  was  only  the  lower  grade,  and  the  stock  in  the  bales  is 
mixed  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  expense  for  separating  the  various 
qualities  would  bring  the  price  of  the  goods  to  a  very  high  figure, 
which  would  be  prohibitive  of  selling  it  for  the  ordinary  uses  which 
such  flax  waste  is  put  to.  The  quality  of  the  shipment  being  mixed 
up,  it  is  only  fit  for  making  into  paper,  but  the  technicalities  of  the 
law  say  if  there  is  a  percentage  or  higher  grade,  the  duty  should  be 
assesseii  on  the  higher  value,  but  in  a  practical  way  this  lot  of  stock 
could  only  be  used  for  paper. 

If  there  would  be  no  10  per  cent  duty  on  flax  waste,  which  is  only 
a  necessary  by-product  of  the  raw  material,  and  which  latter  is  free 
of  duty  under  the  tariff  law,  these  burdensome  matters  would  be  done 
away  with,  and  as  the  revenue  derived  from  these  importations  is  a 
very  small  sum,  and  as  it  is  not  a  protection  for  any  domestic  stock 
nor  for  the  manufacturers,  but  only  a  burden  on  him  and  the  con- 
sumer, it  would  be  most  desirable  for  everybody  concerned  in  the 
trade  to  have  this  duty  removed,  as  nobody  can  profit  thereby,  but 
only  gain  by  such  removal  of  the  existing  duty  w^hich  is  applied  in 
certain  cases. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Salomon  6ro8.  &  Co. 


Philadelphia,  Novemher  19^  1908. 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Overton, 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee., 

New  York  Paper  Stock  Dealers''  Association^ 

New  York,  N.  F. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  F.  II.  Chase, 
dated  November  16,  1908,  to  President  J.  I.  Lenhart,  asking  to 
use  the  name  of  our  association  in  relation  to  the  changes  in  the 
tariff  law  affecting  the  importation  of  paper  stock,  bagging,  fibers^ 
etc.,  I  beg  to  say  the  matter  was  passed  favorably  upon  at  the  meet- 
ing of  our  association  held  this  evening,  so  therefore  you  are  at  liberty 
to  use  the  name  of  this  association. 

We  are  pleased  to  offer  your  association  our  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

Yours,  truly,  Frederick  H.  Meyer, 

Secretary. 
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aiternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

November  gi,  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  J.  LINDSAY,  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lindsay,  what  paragraph  does  your  industry 
come  under  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Wall  paper,  paragraph  402. 

The  first  two  lines  and  a  half  in  tnat  paragraph  must  have  been 
written  in  the  last  century,  because  the  manufacturers  have  not  made 
that  class  of  paper  there  mentioned.  Our  brief  has  been  submitted, 
and  if  those  two  lines  and  a  half  are  changed  so  as  to  read  "  Paper 
hangings,  wall  paper,  including  borders  and  ceiling  decorations,  and 
all  other  wall  hangings  of  which  paper  is  a  component  part ; "  and 
the  tariff  should  be  made  35  per  cent — if  that  is  done  the  industry 
can  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  You  say  "of  which  paper  is  a  component  part?  " 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  BoNYNCJE.  In  manufacturing  the  paper  would  you  not  want 
to  say  "  of  which  paper  is  the  chief  part,"  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No;  we  say  "  of  which  paper  is  a  component  part." 
If  you  will  read  that  paragraph,  you  will  see  that  it  does  not  define 
it  sufficiently,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  changed.  We  do  not  want  to 
infringe  on  the  wall  hangings  of  any  other  material. 

In  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  goods  coming  into  this  market  have 
increased  about  230  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  year  over  30  per  cent. 
And  we  might  have  something  to  say  about  this  German  tariff  or 
undervaluation,  which  the  German  arrangement  allows. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lindsay,  suppose  the  language  of  paragraph 
402  was  changed  to  read  in  this  way :  "'  Paper  hangings  fully  or 
in  chief  value  of  paper,  and  all  paper  not  combined  with  other  ma- 
terial, and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act?  " 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Well,  that  would  be  satisfactory ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  prepared  for  the  committee  with 
reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  in  order  to  make  the  para- 
graph clear. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Mr.  Payne,  the  wallpaper  business  is  a  business  that 
beautifies  paper,  and  it  becomes  an  artistic  matter.  What  we  want  is 
to  protect  the  printing  or  the  embellishment  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  you  please  repeat  your  suggested  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Our  suggestion  is  that  it  be  "  Paper  hangings,  wall- 
paper, including  borders  and  ceiling  decorations,  and  all  wall  hang- 
ing of  which  paper  is  a  component  part." 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  do,  because  if  it  had  a  small  part 
of  paper  in  it,  it  could  come  in  with  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  which 
would  include  other  things  that  ought  to  be  paying  other  duties.  The 
paragraph  that  I  read  says,  "  Fully  or  in  chief  value  of  paper.'] 

Mr.  Lindsay.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  would  put  anything  in 
cheaper  than  paper. 
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The  Chaibman.  Yes ;  that  is  the  very  difficulty  of  your  suggestion. 
If  they  put  in  the  chief  material  of  which  paper  is  a  component  part, 
and  which  might  be  a  pound,  or  a  hundred  pounds,  it  would  let  it  in 
for  25  per  cent,  if  it  was  a  wall  hanging. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Some  of  the  embellishments  may  be  worth  more 
than  the  paper. 

Mr.  LiNDSAT.  The  paper  is  worth  very  little,  and  it  is  the  embel- 
lishment that  we  want  to  protect. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  statement.  We  will 
furnish  you  a  copy  of  this  amendment,  you  can  look  it  over,  and  if 
you  want  to  make  any  comments  on  it  later,  then  return  it  to  us  with 
such  comments. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  foreign  market  is  interfering  with  us,  and  the 
25  per  cent  is  not  sufficient.  That  last  part  of  the  two  lines  and  a 
halt  of  paragraph  402  should  read  35  per  cent  instead  of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  we  have  to  say.  It  is  an  industry  tlmt 
ought  to  be  protected.  Our  labor  is  three  to  four  times  more  tlian  it 
is  m  the  other  markets.  Our  men  get  $25  a  week,  and  they  get  from 
$6  to  $9  over  there,  according  to  their  ability.  The  ocean  freights  are 
low.  Under  the  German  tariff  arrangement  there  is  undervaluation. 
There  are  two  hotels  in  San  Francisco  on  which  floss  paper  was  put, 
made  in  Germany.  We  competed  for  that  order  and  could  not  get  it. 
We  understand  that  it  came  in  here  under  the  new  German  law  at  10 
per  cent  duty — not  25  j)er  cent,  but  10  per  cent — because  it  was  made 
specially  for  the  American  market.  And  that  is  the  point  about  it. 
And  it  did  not  pass  through  any  dealer's  hands;  it  went  from  the 
manufacturer  to  those  hotels  in  San  Francisco — two  leading  hotels. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  export  some  paper  for  paper  hanging,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir;  the  goods  that  came  into  this  country  tc/'v 
years  ago  amounted  to  about  $200,000.    To-day  it  is  nearly  $700,000. 

Mr.  BoNYi^GE.  Those  are  the  importations? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  also  export,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Very  little;  that  is,  the  concern  with  which  I  am 
connected.  The  Government  records  show  that  there  was  $7,000 
worth  of  goods  put  into  Germany,  and  $5,500  was  sent  by  our  con- 
cern over  there.    The  other  manufacturers  of  course  put  in  part. 

Mr.  BourELi/.  How  many  manufacturers  of  wall  paper  are  there  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  1905  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
shows  44. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  they  widely  scattered  through  the  various 
States? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  farther  west  than  Chicago. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  are  no  wall-paper  factories  west  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  value  of  the  domestic  output  of  these  44 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Twelve  million  dollars,  and  the  capital  $12,000,000 
also. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  value  of  the  annual  output  is  $12,000,000? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  About  what  is  the  value  of  the  imported  product  for 
a  similar  period? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  About  $700,000. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  As  against  $12,000,000? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes;  but  it  is  on  the  class  of  goods  on  which  there  is 
the  largest  profit ;  that  is,  they  put  it  in  here,  fine  goods,  undervalued, 
and  that  (foes  not  permit  the  American  manufacturers  sufficient 
profit,  and  the  tariff  should  be  put  up  to  prevent  those  goods  coming 
into  this  market. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  method  of  handling  your  product  is  the  same 
by  all  of  the  44  factories — the  method  of  marketing  it? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELi^.  That  is,  the  factories  sell  to  the  jobber? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Part  only.  There  are  several  factories  who  sell  direct 
to  the  trade. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Direct  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  To  the  dealers  in  the  different  cities.  There  are 
several  factories  that  way. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Of  those  44  factories  is  there  an  association  or  com- 
bination among  any  part  or  all  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
territory  ? 

Mr.  LiNDSx\Y.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Or  fixing  the  price? 

Mr.  Lindsay,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  retail  dealer  or  the  jobber  has  the  benefit  of  per- 
fect, free,  and  full  competition? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bou'iELL.  That  is  true  throughout  the  entire  wall-paper  trade  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  companj  in  operation  up  to 
1900,  and  dissolved  at  that  time  and  w^ent  into  hquidation.  No  trust 
will  stand  free  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business,  Mr.  Lindsay  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  have  been  in  this  business  since  1870. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  been  losing  money  since  1870? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  losing  money? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  lost  money  a  great  numoer  of  years.  We  lost 
it  very  badly  for  two  or  three  years  after  our  company  dissolved. 
There  was  not  any  money  made  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  after  the  trust  dissolved? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  that  important  event  happen? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  In  1900.  From  1900  to  1903  20  or  30  factories 
failed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  from  1903  to  1907  you  all  made  money  hand  over 
fist,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir;  the  Government  does  not  make  a  statement 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Ci^\RK.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  Government's  statement, 
but  I  am  asking  you  for  the  facts. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  facts  are  that  we  all  made  a  report — ^the  44  con- 
cerns— in  1905  to  your  department  of — whatever  you  call  it 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  what  did  you  state  in  the  re- 
port about  how  much  money  you  made? 
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Mr.  Lindsay.  We  made  10  per  cent  on  our  $12,000,000. 

Air.  Clakk.  That  is  a  very  fair  profit,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  There  are  concerns  represented  here  that  have  a 
half  million  dollars  in  business  that  spend  $50,000  on  designs  and 
blocks  and  rollers. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  that,  but  I  am  asking  you  if 
a  10  per  cent  dividend  is  not  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  profit? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir;  you  could  not  run  the  wall-paper  business 
on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  the  average  man  in  the  United 
States  who  is  engaged  in  business  makes  10  per  cent  dividend  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  rather  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  some  more? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  want  more;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  B0UTE1.L.  Don't  you  think  that  the  proportion  of  $700,000 
imports  to  $12,000,000  of  domestic  production  is  a  pretty  good  pro- 
tection already? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  want  to  say  that  to  come  up  from  $200,000  to 
$700,000  in  three  or  four  years  shows  that  this  market  is  being 
invaded. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  6  per  cent  is  not  a  very  heavy  invasion,  is  it? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  understand  the  proportion;  I  was  prepared  for 
that.    It  has  increased  31  per  cent  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand  those  things,  too,  but  it  still  remains 
that  it  is  only  6  per  cent  of  the  domestic  output. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  But  on  the  class  of  goods  upon  which  the  largest 
gain  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  really  like  to  have  a  prohibitory  tariff, 
wouldn't  you,  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  it?  lou  would  like  to 
have  a  law  passed  that  wall  paper  should  not  come  into  the  United 
States  at  all,  and  that  is  what  you  are  fishing  for,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  tariff  to  do  just  what  that  law  would  do, 
don't  you? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  want  a  better  figure  than  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  now,  if  the  tariff*  does  not  prohibit  imports,  what 
do  you  want  with  it  ?  If  the  tariff  that  you  are  proposing  does  not 
act  "so  as  to  cut  out  foreign  importations,  then  what  do  you  want 
with  it? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  want  it  so  that  the  class  of  goods — those  of  finer 
grade — we  want  it  so  that  the  American  market  will  recognize  the 
^  artistic  merit  of  the  American  designer  and  artist. 

I  Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  that,  and  that  is  what  you  are  all  try- 

i  ing  to  get  back  to.    What  you  really  want  is  a  tariff  so  high  that  the 

!  foreigner  can  not  bring,  in  his  goods  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  think  that  any  good  American  would  put  on  Amer- 
ican wall  paper.  I  think  that  if  I  was  an  architect  I  would  put  a 
clause  in  the  specifications  calling  for  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  does  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  am  a  good  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  so  am  I. 
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Mr.  Lindsay.  And  I  want  this  business  protected.  We  can  make 
just  as  good  goods  as  they  can  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  You  want 
a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir;  but  we  want  a  higher  tariff  than  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  this  tariff  that  you  are  asking  for  would  not  shut 
out  those  very  small  importations  of  6  per  cent,  then  what  do  you  want 
it  for? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  want  to  stop  it  from  growing;  we  want  to  stop  it 
from  coming. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  even  if  you  very  largely  increase 
the  tariff,  that  thei:e  still  would  be  practically  6  per  cent  of  foreign 
import,  6  per  cent  of  the  total  used  here,  on  account  of  liie  different 
desi^s  and  different  materials,  the  same  as  is  true  in  the  silk  market? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  you  hope  by  increasing  the  tariff  to  have  less 
than  6  per  cent  competition? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No  ;  we  do  not  Want  to,  for  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
people  who  will  buy  the  English  and  French  automobiles  and  other 
expensive  things  because  they  are  foreign,  and  we  can  not  shut  that 
out;  but  we  want  them  to  buy  and  to  pay  a  good  price  for  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  they  will  buy  the  foreign  wall  paper  of  silk  finish, 
and  manufactured  under  the  various  foreign  patents,  no  matter  what 
the  tariff  is? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  shipments  during  the  past 
twelve  months  ending  in  October? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes;  we  feel  the  competition  greater  this  year  than 
before,  and  paper  is  being  distributed  as  low  as  2^  cents  per  roll. 

(Mr.  Lindsay  filed  the  following  statement  witn  the  committee:) 

The  wall-paper  manufacturers,  whose  signatures  are  hereto  affixed, 
respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
wall-paper  industry  by  the  rapidly  increasing  importations  of  wall 
papers,  due  to  the  low  rate  of  duty  applying  to  same,  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff,  according  to  Schedule  M,  paragraph  402,  law  of  1897, 
wherein  the  duty  is  placed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  hope  that 
our  arguments  will  justify  you  in  recommending  a  material  increase  in 
the  rate  of  duty,  in  order  "that  the  manufacturer  may  be  afforded  at 
least  some  relief  from  the  present  discouraging  conditions. 

It  might  be  well  to  observe  in  the  first  place  that  the  wall-paper  in- 
dustry has  never  heretofore  requested  any  protection  against  importa- 
tions of  foreign  wall  papers,  and  that  the  conditions  which  compel  it 
to  do  so  at  the  present  time  are  the  result  mainly  of  the  enormous  in- 
creased cost  OT  manufacture,  caused  by  the  peculiar  contracts  with 
labor  unions  into  which  the  manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to  enter, 
and  which  provide  for  the  continuous  employment  of  the  operatives, 
whether  the  plant  is  running  or  not. 

In  the  face  of  these  discouraging  conditions  we  understand  that 
under  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Germany  a  minimum  rate  of 
duty  has  been  placed  on  importations  of  wall  paper  from  that  country 
of  less  than  25  per  cent,  operating  directly  m  favor  of  the  German 
manufacturer  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  manufacturer,  inas- 
much as  the  export  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  for  the  fiscal 
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year  ending  June  30, 1907,  amounted  to  only  $7,564,  while  the  impor- 
tations of  wall  paper  from  that  country  amounted  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Another  unfavorable  condition  affecting  the  industry  in  this  coun- 
try is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  raw  materials,  as  far  as  the 
manufacture  of  wall  paper  is  concerned,  bear  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
than  the  finished  wall  paper,  of  which  the  said  raw  material  forms 
the  principal  item  of  cost,  and  as  a  glaring  example  of  such  incon- 
sistencies we  refer  to  the  silk  floss  papers,  the  duty  on  the  silk  floss 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  same  being  50  per  cent,*while  the  duty  on 
the  finished  wall  paper  is  only  25  per  cent. 

Again,  there  are  imitation  leather  papers,  in  which  the  main  cost 
is  that  of  the  varnish,  on  which  the  duty  is  over  100  per  cent,  while 
the  duty  on  the  finished  wall  paper  is  only  25  per  cent.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  minor  items  which  figure  as  raw  materials  in  the 
manufacture  of  wall  paper  on  which  the  duty  ranges  from  35  per  cent 
upward,  while,  as  already  stated,  the  duty  on  the  wall  paper  itself 
is  only  25  per  cent. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  these  so-called  raw  materials,  as  far 
as  wall  paper  is  concerned,  are  finished  productions  in  themselves, 
and  that  it  might  work  an  injustice  to  other  industries  in  this  coun- 
try to  have  the  duty  on  such  materials  reduced,  and  because  of  tliese 
facts  we  ask  for  an  increased  duty  on  foreign  wall  papers. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  facts  are  not  exaggerated,  we  submit  tab- 
ulated returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  showing  that  the  imports  of 
paper  hangings  for  domestic  consumption  for  the  five  years  ending 
June  30, 1907,  have  been  as  follows: 

1903 $287, 154. 42 

1904 201, 114.  00 

1905 301,  929.  88 

1908 4^0,  SOS.  00 

1907 071,  004.  00 

The  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  are  not  at  hand, 
but  would  no  doubt  show  a  considerable  increase  over  1907. 

The  burdens  imposed  on  the  manufacturer  by  labor  conditions  in 
this  country  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  compete  with  foreign 
countries  in  the  markets  of  these  countries,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  we  exported  to  all  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  but  $46,921  in 
value  of  American  wall  papers,  while,  as  already  shown,  we  imported 
from  these  countries  during  the  same  period  goods  to  the  value  of 
$671,904,  and  being  unable,  because  of  labor  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try, to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign  business,  we  contend 
that  we  should  at  least  be  given  the  fullest  opportunity  of  holding 
the  American  business  for  American  manufacturers  by  protection  in 
the  way  of  increased  duties. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  under  which  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer is  operating,  due  to  a  much  lower  wage  scale,  is  the  fact  that 
the  word  foreign  "  has  in  the  minds  of  most  dealers  and  consumers 
a  significance  which  is  given  a  money  value.  In  other  words,  the 
imported  article,  even  if  it  is  inferior  in  many  respects,  will  bring  a 
better  price  than  the  domestic  article,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
"  imported."     Accordingly,  for  the  same  grade  of  papers,  a  price  sev- 
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eral  cents  per  roll  less  must  be  given  by  the  American  manufacturer 
in  order  to  meet  this  competition. 

Another  point  demands  attention:  Foreign  competition  is  against 
the  better  ends  of  the  domestic  lines  of  wall  paper,  where  the  margin 
of  profit  should  reasonably  be  the  best.  Assuming  that  the  money 
value  of  the  total  domestic  production  of  wall  paper  of  all  grades  is 
$12,000,000,  annually,  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  not  over  25  per  cent  is  of  the  higher  grades. 

Local  conditions  of  demand  and  supply  have  so  reduced  the  selling 
price  of  these  cheaper  grades,  or  blanks,  that  the  present  margin  of 
profit  is  reduced  almost  to  a  vanishing  point.  The  only  possible  es- 
cape from  a  net  loss  in  making  this  grade  of  papers  is  by  a  maximum 
of  production.  For  the  financial  balancing  of  the  business,  therefore, 
dependence  must  be  placed  on  the  sale  of  the  higher  grades  of  papers, 
on  which,  as  has  been  stated,  there  should  be  a  fair  margin.  If  for- 
eign competition  were  restricted,  this  might  be  an  encouraging  possi- 
bility. Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  annual  output  of  the 
American  factories  above  referred  to  is  $3,000,000.  This  amount 
then  represents  the  volume  of  domestic  products  which  is  in  imme- 
diate competition  with  the,  say  $875,000  of  imports  for  the  past  year. 
In  other  words,  foreign  competitors  are  selling  in  this  country  at  the 
present  over  25  per  cent  as  much  wall  paper  of  the  better  and  most 
desirable  grades  as  is  placed  on  our  market  by  all  the  American 
manufacturers  each  year,  and,  as  has  been  indicated,  this  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  domestic  producer,  who  finds  the  reasonable  mar- 
gin of  profit  of  this  class  of  papers,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  prosperity,  to  a  great  extent  eliminated.  Foreign  competition, 
then,  strikes  the  American  manufacturer  at  a  point  where  otherwise 
he  could  reasonably  hope  to  make  good  in  a  measure  for  the  nar- 
rower margins  of  profit  at  present  realized  for  the  cheaper  grades 
of  papers,  which,  in  every  instance,  make  up  tlie  bulk  of  the  output 
of  all  the  factories. 

Attention  is  also  directed  toward  the  present  regulations  in  respect 
to  determining  whether  or  not  importations  of  wall  paper  are  under- 
valued. 

A  committee  of  manufacturers  offered  to  act  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  the  appraiser  at  XeM'  York,  with  the  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  goods  were  entered  in  the  custom-house  at  less  than  their 
actual  value  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  but  were  informed  by  the 
appraiser  that  only  importers  were  eligible  to  act  as  his  advisers. 

Now,  we  contend  that  such  a  regulation  is  inconsistent,  and  that 
wall-paper  manufacturers  as  well  should  be  afforded  the  fullest  pos- 
sible information  in  ordi^r  to  correct  any  evils  which  may  at  present 
exist. 

That  the  wall-paper  industry  is  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  any 
great  strain  because  of  excessive  foreign  competition  is  evidenced  by 
die  fact  that  the  bankruptcy  of  wall-paper  manufacturers  is  frequent. 
During  the  past  eight  years  the  following  factories  have  been  dis- 
continued for  this  reason:  Gossler  &  Wilt,  Philadelphia;  Wagner, 
Wagner  &  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  Philadelphia  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Phila- 
delphia; Johnstown  'Wall  Paper  Mills,  Johnstown;  Corey-Heller 
Omipany,  Newark;  Essex  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Newark;  Steuben ville 
Wall  Paper  Company,  Sleubenville,  Ohio;  AVestern  Wall  Paper 
Mills,  Superior,  A\is.;   Conowingo  Wall  Paper  Company,  Baltimore; 
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Hoefer,  Meinken  &  Baeck,  Xepera  Park,  N.  Y. ;  Illinois  AVall  Paper 
Company,  Chicago ;  George  Ilalbert,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ;  Ithaca  W  all 
Paper  Mills,  Ithaca;  Lakeside  Wall  Paper  Company,  Chicago,  111.; 
Middletown  Wall  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Mass.;  Syracuse 
Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Syracuse;  while  other  factories,  viz, 
Cresswell  &  Washburn,  Philadelphia ;  Williamson  Wall  Paper  Com- 

Sanv,  Long  Island  City;  Tarrytown  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Tarry  town, 
1 .  1t\,  have  discontinued  because  of  the  lack  of  profit  attending  their 
operations;  while  several  other  factories  of  large  caliber,  such  as 
Allen  Higgins  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  William  Campbell 
Wall  Paper  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  w^ere  compelled  to  reorganize 
for  the  same  reason. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HENBT  BURN,  OF  NO.  453  FIFTH  AVENTTE, 

NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Burn.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  make  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
wall-paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  for  a  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  that  industry. 

The  waU-paper  manufacturers  are  in  fact  the  most  modest  of 
men  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  this  kind,  as  yo\i  will  admit  when 
I  state  that  never  before  have  they  appealed  to  Congress  for  a  higher 
tariff  than  that  which  was  offered  them  without  any  solicitation  on 
their  part. 

The  very  wording  of  the  tariff  is  in  proof  of  my  assertion,  inas- 
much as  it  refers  to  certain  items  which  have  been  obsolete  in  the 
business  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Our  full  argument  is  set  forth  in  the  brief  that  we  have  filed,  and 
I  shall  therefore  simply  call  attention  to  a  few  commanding  features. 

First.  The  fact  that  we  pay  wages  nearly  four  times  as  large  as 
those  paid  by  European  manufacturers,  their  skilled  labor  costing 
them  only  $6  per  week,  w^hile  we  pay  an  average  of  $22.50  per  week 
for  the  same  class  of  help,  and  it  is  to  h?  assumed  that  their  unskilled 
labor  is  paid  in  the  same  proportion.  Then,  again,  we  guarantee  em- 
pio^^ment  for  the  entire  year,  while  the  European  manufacturers 
employ  labor  only  as  they  actually  require  it. 

This  discrepancy  will  probably  increase,  as  further  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  labor  unions  are  in  prospect. 

Second.  While  the  present  tariff  calls  for  a  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Germany  provides  for  reduced  duty  on 
wall  paper — 10  per  cent,  I  believe — notwithstanding  that  the  exports 
to  Germany  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1907,  were  only  $7,500. 
while  the  exportvS  from  Germany  to  this  country  were  in  excess  ot 
$300,000. 

In  other  words,  we  can  not  see  where  the  reciprocity  conies  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  committee  will 
probably  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  that  treaty  with  Germany. 

Mr.  Burn.  If  so,  a  part  of  our  appeal  will  be  heeded. 

The  Chairman.  By  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  tariff. 

Mr.  Burn.  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea. 

Third.  The  entire  exports  from  p]uropean  manufactunM^s  to  this 
country  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1907,  were  $()7l,004,  while  our 
exports  to  those  countries  were  only  $46,921 ;  thus  demonstrating  that 
we  can  not  compete  with  them  in  their  own  markets  notwithstanding 
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the  strenuous  efforts  w«  h-ave  mafle  to  do  so.  The  exports  from 
European  ocBHutries  have  increased  from  $287,000,  in  1903,  to  $671,000, 
in  1907,  over  125  per  cent. 

While  the  proportion  of  the  imports,  which  probably  amounted  to 
$850,000  in  1908,  may  not  seem  large  at  first  glance  as  compared  to 
the  total  business  of  our  manufacturers,  $12,(X)0,000,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  our  product  is  sold  at  actual 
or  less  than  cost,  and  that  the  competition  from  the  European  manu- 
facturers is  therefore  directed  against  the  remaining  $3,000,000,  to 
which  we  look  for  a  reasonable  margin,  and  that  consequently  our  im- 
portation of  $850,000  against  a  production  of  $3,000,000  materially 
affects  the  result,  and  as  the  importations  are  so  rapidly  increasing  the 
situation  will  become  worse  instead  of  better  unless  we  obtain  some 
relief. 

Fourth.  On  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  wall 
paj)er  the  duty  is  in  some  cases  50  per  cent,  while  the  wall  paper  of 
which  said  raw  materials  form  the  main  cost  is  brought  in  at  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent. 

When  I  speak  of  raw  materials,  I  speak  of  materials  which  are 
probably  finished  products  in  themselves,  but  which  are  raw  materials 
when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  manufacturing  wall  paper. 

Fifth.  Manufacturing  wall  paper  requires  a  capital  of  $1  for  every 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  manufactured.  Thus,  on  a  capital  of  $12,- 
000,000  we  produce  an  output  of  $12,000,000,  making  the  risk  a  large 
one  for  the  returns  obtained. 

Sixth.  Protection  against  undervaluation. 

At  the  present  time  the  manufacturer  has  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  goods  are  coming  in  with  proper  valuation  or  not. 
Efforts  have  been  made  with  the  appraiser  at  New  York  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  situation,  but  the  manufacturers  were  informed  that 
only  importers  were  eligible  as  advisers  to  him.  Now,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  importer  has  his  own  interest  to  consider  in  apprais- 
ing the  imports  for  the  duty,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  whereby  the  manufacturer  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  demonstrating  whether  those  goods  come  in  at  a  proper 
valuation  or  not. 

Seventh.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  changes  about  to  be  made  in  the 
tariff  will  remain  in  force  for  many  years,  and  that  therefore,  unless 
we  receive  additional  protection  now,  the  industry  is  liable  to  be  seri- 
ously affected  and  the  capital  employed  will  be  imperiled. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  ask  for  your  careful  consideration 
of  our  plea,  and  hope  that  you  can  consistently  advance  the  duty  on 
wall  paper  to  35  per  cent  or  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  you  made  a  statement  that  you  com- 
plained to  the  appraiser  and  that  the  appraiser  advised  you  that 
importers  were  the  only  people  they  consulted  in  regard  to  valuation. 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  appraiser  told  you  that?  Give  the  name  to 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Burn.  Mr.  Wanmaker. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wanmaker  told  you  that;  when? 

Mr.  Burn.  Within  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 
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Mr.  Burn.  At  New  York  City,  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  ask  for  a  tariff  of  60,  70,  or  100  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Burn.  Well,  we  are  not  hoggish. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not?  You  have  already  94  per  cent  of  the 
trade? 

Mr.  Burn.  We  have  how  much? 

Mr.  Clark.  Ninety-four  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burn.  Of  the  94:  per  cent,  75  per  cent  brings  in  no  margin 
wliatewi'. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  losing  morfey? 

Mr.  Burn.  Ifyou  refer  to  the  past  season;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  begin  to  lose  money? 

Mr.  Burn.  About  fifteen  years  back,  off  and  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  losing  money  for  fifteen  years? 

Mr.  Burn.  Off  and  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  more  than  you  lost,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Burn.  We  certainly  did,  but  not  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  take  it  altogether  you  made  an  average  of  15  or 
20  per  cent,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Burn.  No,  sir ;  absolutely  not. 

Air.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Burn.  Not  10  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  statements  in 
the  public  document  to  which  you  refer,  I  contend  that  that  amount  of 
profit  has  not  been  made  in  the  wall-paper  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  you  put  it  at  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burn.  But  he  went  by  the  figures  that  are  published,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Clark.  Didn't  he  know  how  much  his  own  factory  made? 

Mr.  Burn.  I  could  not  answer  for  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  you  are  complaining  about  in  the  German 
rating  business? 

Mr.  Burn.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  reciprocity  arrangement 
with  Germany  whereby  wall  paper  is  admitted  to  this  country  at  less 
than  the  25  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  really  the  thing  you  are  complaining  about  and 
didn't  want  to  say  is  that  you  believe  that  these  importations  are 
undervalued  at  the  place  they  are  sent  from  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  say  it  is  done  legally.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  reciprocity  agreement  with  Germany  which  per- 
mits the  importations  of  wall  paper  into  this  country  at  less  than  25 
per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  you  making  in  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Making  what? 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  per  cent  are  you  making  in  this  business  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  We  didn't  make  a  dollar  last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  the  worst  year  that  has  struck  the  country 
for  ten  years,  so  how  much  did  you  make  before  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  I  could  not  say  offhand.    We  did  not  make  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  how  can  you  say  offliand  that  you  did  not  make 
anything  last  year? 

Mr.  Burn.  Because  that  was  clearly  placed  before  my  mind,  and  I 
could  not  get  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  memory  seems  to  be  bad  when  it  comes  to  profits, 
but  good  as  to  losses. 
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Mr.  Burn.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  tell  us  how  much  you  made.? 

Mr.  Burn.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  in  the  presence  of  competitors, 
to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  are  not  obliged  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, but  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  duty 

'   Mr.  Burn.  I  will  say  that  it  was  not  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  your  request  considera- 
tion, and  if  you  do  not  want  to  answer  the  question,  of  course  the 
committee  will  consider  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  it  was  not  10  per  cent.    Was  it  9^  per  cent? 

Mr.  Burn.  Not  9^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  it  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burn.  Possibly  but 

Mr.  Clark.  The  other  man  makes  10  per  cent,  and  you  make  6 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Burn.  Well,  he  is  a  better  merchant  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  just  it  if  both  statements  are  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Government  has 
got  to  raise  some  revenue,  and  you  believe  that  a  portion  of  that 
revenue  should  be  raised  by  tarin  taxation,  dp  you  not? 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  only  allowed  6  per  cent  of  the  volume  of 
business  in  this  country  of  which  importations  may  come  in,  to  raise 
the  tax  on  all  commodities,  that  only  6  per  cent  could  come  in,  you  can 
realize  that  there  would  be  very  little  revenue  raised  from  tariff 
taxation  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Very  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  are  not  the  men  in  your  business  willing  to 
take  a  part  of  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  expecting  the  other  fellows  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Burn.  They  always  have.  There  has  never,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  wall-paper  industry,  been  a  request  from  them  for  the 
increase  of  a  duty.  We  did  not  even  ask  for  the  duty  that  exists  to- 
day. Now,  when  you  speak  of  6  per  cent,  I  contend  that  that  is  not 
a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  wall  paper 
manufactured  in  this  country  is  of  so  cheap  a  grade  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  margin  on  it  at  all.  It  is  like  the  grocery  man  selling  sugar. 
He  does  not  make  much  profit  on  it,  but  lie  may  have  some  very  big 
sales  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  due  to  home  production. 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes;  and  we  do  not  charge  a  tariff  for  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  a  prohibitive  market  on  75  per  cent  of 
your  product  by  reason  of  the  present  duties? 

Mr.  Burn.  With  unprofitable  results. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  do  not  make  a  profit  on  it,  that  is  by  reason 
of  the  competition  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Burn.  AVe  do  not  charge  tlie  tariff  on  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Government  has  given  you  a  prohibitive 
tariff  on  75  per  cent.  Isn't  it  reasonable  that  the  wall-paper  manu- 
facturers should  participate  in  aiding  in  the  raising  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Government  to  tlie  extent  of  5  per  cent  of  their  production? 

Mr.  Burn.  It  would  be  if  it  did  not  imperil  the  entire  industry. 
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Mr.  Hlll.  You  spoke  of  the  German  agreement.  Wall  paper  is 
not  in  the  articles  listed  as  one  of  those  reierred  to  in  the  reciprocal 
arrangement.  If  there  has  been  any  increase  of  duty  due  to  the  ar- 
rangement, it  must  be  in  the  form  of  the  valuation.  I  want  to  ask 
you  if  you  know  of  any  importations  since  the  German  agreement 
was  made  which  caused  you  to  think  that  there  was  any  underval- 
uation ? 

Mr.  BuBN.  Well,  I  will  say  to  that  that  we  understood  the  re- 
ciprocal arrangement  was  entered  into  about  the  1st  of  last  July. 
The  figures  are  not  at  hand  showing  the  importations  since  that  time, 
so  that  we  haven't  any  opportunity  to  refer  to  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  supply  this  committee  with  samples  of  any 
importations  of  wall  paper  made  prior  to  the  German  agreement,  and 
samples  of  the  same  paper  made  subsequent  to  the  German  agreement, 
with  the  different  valuation  put  upon  them? 

Mr.  Burn.  I  do  not  know  that  we  could. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  we  give  you  a  month  to  do  it  in,  could  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Burn.  We  have  no  place  to  refer  to.  We  saw  the  report  pub- 
lished that  the  reciprocal  arrangement  between  Germany  and  this 
country  included  this  paper.  It  was  so  published  in  the  newspapers, 
and  that  is  the  only  source  of  information  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  agreement  that  can  change  the  tariff  rate. 
The  only  possible  thing  would  be  undervaluation,  and  it  is  up  to  you 
to  show  that. 

Air.  Burn.  In  the  case  cited  by  the  preceding  speaker  he  referred 
to  importations  that  were  made  on  behalf  of  large  hotels  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; that  on  that  basis  of  fact  those  goods  were  a  specially  made  ex- 
portation for  this  country,  and  the  duties  exacted  were  equivalent  only 
to  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  do  not  know  of  another  case  excepting  that? 

Mr.  Burn.  Not  at  the  present  time;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Any  importations  made  prior  to  the  agreement  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  agreement,  showing  a  difference  in  valuation? 

Mr.  Burn.  No;  and  we  only  refer  to  it  now  with  a  view  to  calling 
your  attention  to  it,  and  to  having  the  thing  removed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Were  these  importations  for  the  San  Francisco 
hotels  made  since  the  German  agreement? 

Mr.  Burn.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  were  they  entered? 

Mr.  Burn.  At  New  York.  That  is  my  understanding,  but  they 
may  have  been  entered  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing wall  paper? 

Mr.  Burn.  I  have  been  in  it  all  my  life;  ever  since  1871. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  your  own  business  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Durmg  the  last  twenty-three  years  it  has  been  my  own 
business ;  yes,  sir.    I  started  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  climbed  up. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  did  not  begin  to  make  money  until  you  had  made 
enough  out  of  it  to  buy  a  business? 

Mr.  Burn.  Oh,  I  have  made  some  money. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  San 
Francisco  hotel  paper  was  consigned? 

Mr.  Burn.  L.  Tozer  &  Son,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  claim  to  be  an  infant  industry  ? 
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Mr.  Burn.  Oh,  no ;  not  at  all ;  nor  have  we  had  infant  care.  . 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  feel  that  you  can  walk? 

Mr.  Burn.  We  feel  that  we  are  a  little  weaker  than  we  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  you  need  a  cane  in  order  to  walk? 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  want  us  to  furnish  the  cane  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  a  gold-headed  one  at  that? 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  NELSON  CURTIS,  OF  2304  WASHINOTON 
STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  lines  which  aflFect  our  industry  are  in  Schedule  M, 
paragraph  398,  commensing  with  the  words  "Plain  basic  photo- 
graphic paper,  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  8 
cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem."  To  make  it  short,  we 
ask  that  that  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  "Plain  basic 
photographic  papers,  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating, 
3  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  albumenized  or  sensi- 
tized paper  or  paper  otherwise  surface  coated,  for  photographic  pur- 
poses, 30  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  change  the  duty  from  the 
present  schedule? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Ten  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  It  increases  it  10  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  that  particular  clause. 

The  following  paper  was  here  filed  with  the  committee : 

To  the  honorahle  Committee  on  Ways  and  3feanSj 

House  of  Representatives: 

Respectfully  represents  your  petitioner  that  the  duty  on  plain  basic 
paper  for  photographic  purposes  is  now  fixed  by  the  Dingley  tariff 
bill  in  Schedule  Si,  paragraph  398,  and  reads  as  follows : 

Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  and  one-half 
cents  per  poimd  and  fifteen  i>er  ctMitum  nd  valorem;  if  printed,  or  wholly  or 
partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  three  cents 
per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  parchment  papers,  two  cents 
per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  plain  basic  photographic  papers  for 
albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  three  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  albumenized  or  sensitized  paiwr  or  paper  otherwise  surface 
coated  for  photographic  purposes,  thirtj'  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

That  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  10  cents  ad  valorem  is  not 
suflScient  on  plain  basic  photographic  papers  to  protect  your  peti- 
tioner, the  only  recognized  producer  oi  high-grade  plain  paper  for 
photographic  purposes  in  the  United  States. 

Wherefore  your  petitioner  prays  that  said  schedule  be  amended  by 
changing  the  word  "  ten  "  to  ''  twenty  "  in  the  thirteenth  line  of  above 
schedule,  paragraph  398,  in  order  to  return  us  to  the  rate  given  under 
the  McKmley  bill.  Your  petitioner  further  requests  that  the  last 
clause  beginning  with  the  words  "  plain  basic^"  etc.,  in  line  11  of 
above  paragraph  398,  be  changed  so  that  it  will  read  "  plain  basic 
papers   for  albumenizing,  blueprinting  and  blackprinting,  baryta 
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coating,  or  other  sensitizing,  photo-chemical  or   photo-mechanical 
processes,"  so  that  Schedule  M,  paragraph  398,  will  read  as  follows : 

Snrf ace-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  iu  this  act,  two  and  one- 
half  cents  i)er  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  printed,  or  wholly 
or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  three 
cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  parchment  papers,  two 
cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  [plain  basic  papers  for  albu- 
nienizing,  blueprinting  and  blackpriuting,  baryta  coating,  or  other  sensitizing, 
photo<-hemlcal  or  photo-meclianical  processes,  tiiree  cents  per  pound  and 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;]  albumenized,  baryta-coated,  or  sensitized 
pai»er,  or  paper  otherwise  surface  coated  for  photographic  purposes,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

The  reason  for  asking  change  of  wording  is  to  more  properly 
classify  papers  which  are  now  being  imported,  we  think,  under  other 
classifications. 

The  American  Photographic  Paper  Company, 
By  Nelson  Curtis,  Treasurer. 

Office,  No.  2304  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  might  be  well  for  me  to  explain  to  you  something 
about  the  formation  of  our  industry.  In  181)0  the  state  chemist  of 
Connecticut,  after  many  years  of  study  and  experiment,  imparted  to 
me,  as  a  practical  paper  maker,  his  theoretical  knowledge  of  making 
plain  paper  for  photographic  emulsions.  By  photo^aphic  emulsions 
I  mean  any  kind  of  coating  which  may  be  applied  to  paper  and 
when  so  applied  is  acted  upon  by  light.  We  formed  a  company 
called  the  American  Photographic  Paper  Company  and  in  a  small 
way  began  the  manufacture  of  plain  basic  paper  for  photographic 
purposes  at  South  Lee,  Mass.  We  were  encouraged  in  our  experi- 
ments by  the  protection  afforded  under  the  McKinley  bill.  Avhile 
there  was  no  classification  for  such  a  paper  under  the  McKinley  bill, 
it  supposedly  came  under  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate. 

TVe  spent  five  years  experimenting,  from  1890  to  1895,  and  in  July 
of  the  latter  year  we  succeeded  in  making  a  marketable  paper  after 
having  spent  many  thousand  dollars  in  experiments.  While  we  were 
in  the  experimental  stage  the  Wilson  bill  became  a  law  and  reduced 
the  rate  from  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
We  did  not  appear  in  remonstrance  to  this  reduction  because  we  had 
not  perfected  our  process.  We  did  appear,  however,  before  your 
committee  at  the  hearing  on  the  Dingley  schedule  and  explained  that 
the  then  existing  classifications  did  not  properly  cover  our  product, 
and  upon  our  recommendation  the  classification  of  plain  basic  papers, 
etc.,  was  made.  Our  principal  reason  for  asking  a  rate  of  3  cents 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  to  restore  us  to  the  protection  under 
the  McKinley  bill  and  as  recommended  by  the  Finance  Committee  in 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the  Dingley  bill,  thus  en- 
abling us  to  better  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  whose  price 
for  labor  and  material  is  much  less  than  ours.  The  price  paid  for 
machine  tenders  in  this  country  is  from  $3  to  $4  per  day,  against 
87  cents  to  $1  per  day  in  Europe,  and  ordinary  laborers  are  paid  in 
this  country  from  $1.50  to  $2,  against  50  cents  to  $1  per  day  in 
Europe.  Girls  employed  in  sorting  of  rags  and  in  the  finishing  of 
paper  are  paid  in  this  country  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day,  against  50 
cents  to  60  cents  per  day  in  Europe. 
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Under  a  secret  process  known  to  but  three  people,  and  in  which 
process  of  manufacture  all  three  take  active  part,  the  business  is  still 
being  conducted  by  us. 

We  further  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  para- 
graph covering  our  papers  might  be  changed  to  cover  more  broadly 
the  papers  which  are  imported  for  all  photographic  processes. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  McKinley  bill 
afforded  a  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  no  plain  paper  for 
photographic  processes  was  produced  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  me 
proper  that  at  least  a  like  rate  ought  to  exist  now  that  such  a  paper 
IS  being  successfully  produced  here. 

The  Chairman.  ^\^at  is  the  production  in  this  country  of  pho- 
tographic paper  of  all  kinds? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  production  in  this  country  of  the  high  grade, 
which  we  make 

The  Chx\irman.  In  dollars? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  can  not  give  you  the  low  grades,  but  it  is  about  100 
tons  a  year  of  the  high  grade.  The  importations  are  about  2fi00fiO0 
pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  dividend  are  you  making  now? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Our  paper  costs  us  23  cents  a  pound,  and  we  sell  it  for 
29  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  every  time  you  invest  23  cents  you  make  6 
cents.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  business  in  which  you  can  do  that, 
excepting  the  lumber  business  [laughter] — that  is,  put  in  23  cents  and 
draw  out  29? 

Mr.  Curtis.  But  with  a  large  business  it  would  be  different.  This 
is  a  limited  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  it  is.  If  it  wasn't,  you  would  be  the  richest 
man  on  earth.  How  much  dividend  do  you  make  upon  the  money 
invf.sted? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Our  money?  You  must  remember  we  have  been  a 
long  time  in  bringing  this  business  up  to  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way:  You  do  not  expect  Con- 
givss  to  put  a  tariff  rate  on  your  goods  that  will  compensate  you 
for  money  that  you  lost  when  you  didn't  know  ho^y  to  make  the 
pt'per,  <?o  j'^ou  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  that  if  the  American  manufacturer  was  willing 
to  support  a  thing  like  that,  of  benefit  to  the  consumer  in  America, 
that  he  should  have  some  benefit. 

Mr.  (.'lark.  You  are  making  money  out  of  the  business  now? 

Mr.  CiTRTis.  We  are. 

]Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  you  making?  That  is  what  we  want 
to  find  out. 

Mr.  C:rRTis.  On  the  basis  of  sales  of  150,000  to  200,000  pounds,  5 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  making  6  cents  on  every  23  cents  invested, 
you  {.re  making  30  per  cent  profit. 

ilr.  Curtis.  That  should  be  5  cents  instead  of  6  cents;  24  cents 
to  20  cents. 

Mr.  Ci-vRK.  Still,  that  leaves  it  away  up  yonder  at  25  per  cent 
profit,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  reason  I  ask  for  an  increase  in  duty  is  because 
the  foreigners  are  putting  in  so  much  paper.  They  can  put  it  in 
for  less  than  we  can  make  it  if  they  want  to. 
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Mr.  Ci-ARK.  Is  there  any  stock  in  your  company  for  sale? 

3f  r.  Curtis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  want  to  sell  it? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  it  is  a  close  corporation. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  get  some  of  it  if  you  want  to  sell  it. 

STATEMEirr   OF  MR.   ABTHTTB  F.   EICE,   FLATIEON   BUILDING, 

NEW  TOBK   CITY. 

Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  speak 
on  the  photo-gelatin  printing  process  as  affected  by  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  what  paragraph  of  the  law  that  is  in? 

Mr.  EiCE.  It  is  hard  to  say,  because  we  are  not,  I  think,  properly 
classified,  if  classified  at  all.  On  the  basis  of  the  duty  charged  on 
imported  photo-gelatin  work,  we  belong  in  paragraph  403. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  particular  business  you  are  in  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  The  photo-gelatin  printing  process,  and  I  will  say  that 
I  represent  practically  all  of  those  in  that  business.  We  thought  it 
was  unnecessary  to  bring  you  gentlemen  long  papers  on  this  subject. 
I  think  I  represent  all  these  people,  practically,  and  I  will  give  you 
the  names  oi  those  I  represent,  and  what  I  have  to  say  will  occupy  but 
a  short  time.  The  photo-gelatin  printing  process  was  introduced  in 
this  country  about  1871,  and  while  it  has  flourished  mightily  abroad, 
especially  in  Germany,  it  has  never  secured  in  this  country  the  place 
which  it  is  entitled  to  hold  as  the  best  process  for  the  reproduction  of 
art  pictures  and  kindred  work,  where  fine  details  and  graduation  of 
tones  are  required. 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  the  Government  Printing  Oflice  called 
for  bids  on  nearly  three  million  photo-gelatin  prints  as  illustrations 
for  an  important  publication  where  the  above-mentioned  qualities 
are  absolutely  required.  There  are  not  three  photo-gelatin  plants 
in  the  United  States  capable  of  turning  out  this  work  within  the 
desired  time,  and  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek — ^the  low  duty  on 
foreign  photo-gelatin  work  and  the  tremendous  difference  in  the  cost 
of  labor  and  materials  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  tell 
the  story. 

No  photo-gelatin  power  presses  are  made  in  this  country,  and  we 
have  to  pay  a  45  per  cent  duty  on  such  a  machine. 

Mr.  Hnx.  What  is  the  duty  on  the  product  ? 

Mr.  RiGB.  Twenty-five  per  cent  as  it  comes  in  now,  classified  aa 
printed  matter.     It  comes  in  under  the  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Grigos.  What  do  you  want  to  make  it? 

Mr.  Rice.  The  finished  product  of  a  photo-gelatin  press  in  the 
form  of  post  cards  comes  in  under  the  customs  tariff  as  printed  mat- 
ter,  on  which  a  duty  of  but  25  per  cent  is  imposed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  do  you  want  to  make  the  duty? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  will  arrive  at  that.  I  have  the  briefs  here  of  all  the 
important  photo-gelatin  men. 

The  Chairman.  Make  your  statement  as  brief  as  possible.  You 
can  be  heard  further  when  the  chemical  schedule  is  under  considera- 
tion, if  you  want  more  time. 

Mr.  Rice.  The  bringing  in  of  the  finished  product  of  the  process 
at  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  manifestly  unfair  and  a  discrimination  in 
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favor  of  foreign  capital  and  labor.     I  find  no  fault  with  the  45  per 
cent  duty  on  the  press,  but  I  submit  that  the  duty  on  the  finished 

Eroduct  should,  to  say  the  least,  be  no  less.  I  speak  of  post  cards 
ecause  they  represent  the  largest  single  item  of  imported  gelatin 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  written  brief  there  ? 

Mr.  Rice,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  think  you  had  better  submit  it  to  the  com- 
mittee in  that  form.  You  should  have  been  here  on  the  first  day  of 
the  hearings,  when  this  subject-matter  came  up. 

Mr.  Rice.  But  this  is  the  photo-gelatin  printing  process. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  number  of  materials  used  in  the  print- 
ing process. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  is  the  process,  not  the  materials. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes;  not  the  materials. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  the  process  and  not  the  materials, 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes.  I  am  speaking  of  the  duty  on  the  finished  product 
which  comes  in  here,  to  our  great  detriment.  I  think  I  am  within 
the  truth  in  stating  that  two  years  ago  more  than  75,000,000  photo- 
gelatin  catds  were  imported.  I  have  not  the  data  regarding  last 
year.  Practically  none  of  this  work  was  done  here,  although  we 
needed  it  badly  enough.  Many  of  these  cards  are  hand  color^,  but 
come  in  under  the  same  25  per  cent  duty,  which  is  a  still  harder 

f)roposition  for  the  manufacturer  here,  as  it  involves  more  cheap 
abor,  not  to  mention  the  very  prevalent  impression  that  some  of 
these  hand-colored  cards  come  in  at  certain  ports  of  entry  under  the 
classification  of  "  lithographs,"  "  chromos,"  and  so  forth^  at  5  cents 
per  pound,  which  would  bring  the  duty  down  to  an  absurditv  on  this 
class  of  work.  There  is  a  large  business  in  these  cards  in  South 
America,  about  one-half  as  much  as  in  this  country,  but  under  the 
present  conditions  we  can  get  none  of  it ;  the  same  is  true  of  Mexico 
and  Canada.  If  we  can  not  secure  any  part  of  this  trade,  I  submit 
that  we  should  at  least  be  protected  in  our  own  country.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  comparative  scale  of  wages,  which  shows  where  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  labor  problem : 


Photographer - — 

Retoucher — — — 

Plate  maker 

Printer - - 

Feeders - 

OthfiT  handling  and  fliilshing  (by  women  and  girls). 
Hand  coloring - — — 


Germany. 

United 
States. 

Pertoeek. 

Per  week. 

fs 

$25 

5to6 

IS  to  25 

6to8 

20  to  80 

7  to  9 

18  to  25 

1.50  to  2 

Sto6 

l.SOtoS 

2.50  to  6 

2  to  4 

8  to  12 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  those  are  conservative  figures.  There 
is  no  guesswork  about  them.  In  connection  with  the  briefs  submitted 
by  several  of  the  other  gentlemen  are  sworn  statements  in  respect  to 
the  labor  cost  in  Germany,  and  those  can  be  substantiated  here  at  any 
time.  Certain  features  of  this  process  call  for  skilled  labor,  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  in  this  country,  and  we  are  restrained 
under  the  law  from  making  contracts  for  foreign  labor.  The  ques- 
tion is  asked  why  they  do  not  all  come  here  from  Germany  and  why 
we  do  not  get  the  skilled  labor.    If  men  of  the  required  ability  come 
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here  of  their  own  accord,  the  labor  unions  immediately  get  hold  of 
them  and  settle  the  wage  question  for  them  in  a  hurry^  Any  relief, 
therefore,  in  the  way  of  cheaper  labor  is  exceedingly  remote. 

Concerning  the  principal  materials  entering  into  our  work,  we  find 
ourselves  in  practically  the  same  position,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show : 


Paper... 
GelatSn.. 
Ink 


Oermany. 


United 
StatM. 


Per  pound.  Per  pound. 
^.00  I  10.18 

.60'    .96tol.a5 
.60  .96 


Of  course,  if  paper  were  on  the  free  list,  that  would  be  of  great 
help  to  us.  We  do  not  ask  that,  but  do  ask  that  the  adequate  pro- 
tection of  one  industry  shall  not  operate  as  a  disadvantage  to  us  be- 
cause we  are  not  properly  protected.  The  duty  on  machinery,  gelatin, 
ink,  and  paper  is,  m  every  case,  higher  than  the  duty  on  photo- 
gelatin  printed  matter,  and  possibly  no  further  argument  should  be 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  fairness  of  an  advance  in  duty  on  the 
latter.  As  to  how  much  this  advance  should  be,  those  whom  I  repre- 
sent in  a  measure  here  differ,  as  the  briefs  will  show,  ranging  from 
a  minimum  of  45  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  100  per  cent.  The  Camp- 
bell Art  Company,  for  whom  I  speak  directly,  feels  that  a  maximum 
of  75  per  cent  and  a  minimum  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be 
equitable  and  reasonable  in  view  of  the  figures  just  given,  which  can 
readily  be  authenticated  concerning  the  relative  cost  of  labor  and 
ibatenal  here  and  abroad.  On  the  basis  of  such  an  advance,  it  is 
probable  that  ten  presses  would  soon  be  running  where  one  is  in  oper- 
ation to-day,  and  that  many  hundreds  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
workmen  would  find  steady  employment  where  scores  are  busy  to-day. 
I  submit  briefs  and  letters  from  the  Albertype  Company,  of  Brooklyn ; 
Meriden  Gravure  Company,  of  Meriden,  Conn. ;  Campbell  Art  Com- 

5 any,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  The  Photogravure  and  Color  Company,  of 
few  York ;  Carey  Lithograph  Company,  of  New  York ;  E.  Moebius, 
of  Camden,  N.  J. ;  Heliotype  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  Taber- 
Prang  Art  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  constituting  practically 
all  of  the  important  concerns  in  this  country  in  this  line  of  work. 
We  buy  our  materials,  manufacture  our  products,  and  sell  our  goods 
in  this  country.  There  is  no  combination  among  the  people  engaged 
in  this  line  of'  business,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  competition  be- 
tween ourselves  is  keen  enough  to  protect  the  public  so  far  as  prices 
are  concerned.  What  we  want  and  ask  for  is  such  measure  of  protec- 
tion as  will  keep  our  factories  running  and  our  people  employed. 

Mr.  Hnx.  How  many  of  you  are  there  engaged  in  this  printing 
from  gelatin  plates? 

Mr.  Bice.  The  eight  factories  I  have  named,  and  there  are  several 
smaller  concerns. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  total  American  production,  in  round  figures  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  That  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Bice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Two  million  dollars? 
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Mr.  Rice.  I  hardly  think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  are?  They  are  not 
classified  separately  in  the  Government  reports. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  spoke  of  post  cards  as  the  largest  item,  and  if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed — ^and  I  believe  I  am — ^two  years  ago — ^I  can  not  tell 
what  it  was  last  year 

Mr.  Hill.  In  dollars  and  cents,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Rice.  There  were  75,000,000  post  cards  imported. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  did  it  amount  to  in  dollars  ana  cent  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  You  mean  their  price  or  ours? 

Mr.  Hill.  No  ;  the  total  amount,  after  they  are  admitted  into  this 
country?  What  would  be,  in  your  judgment,  the  total  importation! 
They  are  about  $2  a  thousand,  we  will  say,  and  there  were  75,000,000 
of  them.    That  would  be  about  $200,000,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes;  $300,000,  nearly. 

Mr.  Hjix.  Your  estimate  is  that  the  American  production  is  from  a 
million  to  two  million,  and  the  importation  is  from  $200,000  to 
$300,000? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  am  speaking  of  only  one  item,  namely,  post  cards. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  Then,  there  are  other  things  that  come  in,  art  pictures, 
catalogue  covers,  and  booklets,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  for  in- 
stance, is  getting  some  work  in  Germany  to-day.  The  only  place 
where  the  American  photo  gelatin  printer  has  a  chance  to-day  is  where 
the  customer  must  have  his  work  immediately,  and  where  he  must 
have  good  qualitv,  because  you  can  get  as  good  quality  in  this  country 
as  in  Germany ;  but  if  a  man  has  to  wait  sixty  or  ninety  days  for  h& 
goods,  an  American  manufacturer  can  sometimes  get  an  order  for  im- 
mediate shipment.  But  it  is  not  only  the  post  cards.  That  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  it,  but  the  other  things  are  creeping  in  and 
getting  their  hold  because  of  the  difference  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  look  into  the  matter  and  let  the  committee 
know  whether  the  American  production  is  increasing  and  the  foreign 
importation  falling  off,  or  whether  the  American  production  is  Se- 
creasing  and  the  foreign  importation  increasing? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  can  tell  you  that.  I  will  say  at  once  that  the  American 
production  is  falling  off.  For  instance,  we  used  to  make  a  lot  of 
these  post  cards.  We  made  them  for  ourselves  to  sell  and  for  other 
people  to  sell,  for  jobbers.  We  quit  that  business  because  we  had  to; 
we  could  not  continue  in  the  busmess.  In  other  words,  all  the  photo 
gelatin  post  cards  made  in  this  country  to-day  do  not  amount  to  any- 
thing compared  to  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  they  are  beinjg 
pushed  right  out  of  the  country,  so  that  there  is  no  martet  in  this 
country.    There  is  only  one  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  ad  valorem  duty  do  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  Twenty-five  per  cent.  The  photo  gelatin  printed  mat- 
ter— the  pictures,  because  that  is  what  the  matter  consists  of,  prac- 
tically, and  there  is  no  printed  matter  in  the  actual  acceptation  of  the 
term — comes  in  under  the  head  of  printed  matter  on  a  25  per  cent 
duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  want  it  raised  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  would  like  to  see  it  raised  to  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  have  in 
the  trade  and  on  the  revenue? 
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Mr.  Rice.  It  would  put  us,  I  think,  on  about  an  even  keel,  so  far  as 
purchases  are  concerned,  with  the  importer,  and  we  do  not  ask  any- 
thing else.  All  we  want  is  just  to  be  put  on  an  even  keel.  If  we  can 
not  merchandise  our  goods  and  make  the  quality  as  good  as  the  for- 
eigner can,  that  is  our  lookout. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  60  per  cent  would  exclude  the 
foreign  goods? 

Mr.  Rice.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  How  much  of  the  American  market  would  your 
production  control?     » 

Mr.  Rice.  I  think  we  might  get  back  what  we  have  lost,  and  per- 
haps divide  the  business  with  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  it  would  give  you  control  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  not  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  get  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DANIEL  S.  BBASSIL,  41  ELIZABETH  STBEET, 

NEW  YOBE  CITY. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  inform  you 
that  I  represent  the  Employers  Bookbinders'  Association  of  New 
York.  It  is  an  organization  that  consists  of  nearly  all  the  large 
binders  of  the  city  and  many  of  the  small  ones,  and  we  come  before 
you  to  ask  that  you  rectify  a  few  clauses  that  are,  to  our  minds,  now 
wrong;  that  is,  by  amending  sections  501,  502,  and  503,  and  either 
amending  section  403  or  making  a  new  paragraph. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  I  do  not  conduct  an  extra  bindery.  I  am 
what  is  known  as  an  "  edition  binder,"  and  I  am  therefore  making 
this  plea  for  no  selfish  reasons,  but  for  the  protection  of  a  branch  of 
the  trade  that  is  fast  dying  out 

Mr.  Hill.  What  paragraphs  do  you  want  amended  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Paragraph  501 ;  that  is,  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Five  hundred  and  two  and  503 ;  and-we-wantto-amend 
section  403  or  make  a  new  paragraph.  Some  few  years  ago  it  could 
honestly  be  said  that  the  art  of  bookbinding,  extra  binding,  was  grow- 
ing in  this  country,  and  book  collectors  knew  that  it  was  possible  to 
get  a  book  bound  as  well  here  as  it  could  be  done  in  Europe,  and  they 
were  giving  orders  to  the  American  binder  and  the  American  binder 
was  l^ginnmg  to  show  progress.  A  number  of  the  different  binders 
apprenticed  boys  and  they  had  grown  and  were  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  trade.  They  also  had  employed  men  who  came  from  other 
countries,  notably  England  and  Scotland  and  Germany,  and  were 
getting  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  in  the  artistic  binding.  A  few 
months  ago,  during  the  investigation  of  the  copyright  bill,  Mr.  George 
Hayden  Putnam  came  before  the  committee  on  the  copyright  matter 
and  made  the  statement  that  it  was  necessary  for  American  publishers 
to  send  abroad  when  they  wanted  fine  bindings ;  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  get  work  done  as  well  in  this  country  as  it  was  on  the 
other  side.  That  statement  is  not  literally  true,  but  it  is  fast  becom- 
ing so,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  be  if  the  present 
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tariff  measure  is  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is  now.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  taking  into  calculation  all  the  towns  and  cities  that  now  com- 
prise the  greater  city,  tJie  population  increased  from  3,500,000  in 
1892  to  4,600,000,  estimated,  at  the  present  time,  and  during  that 
same  period  the  art  of  extra  binding  has  not  increased.  The  actual 
facts  are  that  of  8  binders  who  started  in  business  since  1900,  all 
of  them  have  made  failures,  and  two  who  were  in  business  prior  to 
1900  have  failed,  showing  that  the  art  is  fast  dying  out.  On  a  visit) 
made  a  few  years  ago  by  one  of  the  binders  of  New  York  City  to 
London  he  visited  a  bindery  conducted  by  Revere  &  Son  and  there 
he  found  employed  24  finishers. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want  added  to  paragraph  601  is  that 
books  that  have  been  printed  and  bound  more  than  twenty  years  can 
not  be  rebound  abroad  and  sent  back  into  the  United  States,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  want. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  want  added  to  paragraph  601 1 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  they  must  have  been  printed  and  bound  more 
than  twenty  years  at  the  date  of  importation  when  used  by  public 
libraries  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Not  for  jpublic  libraries  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  difference  does  the  age  of  the  book  make? 

Mr.  Brassil.  What  difference  does  the  age  make? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  to  the  man  who  wants  to  use  the  book? 

Mr.  Brassil.  We  have  no  objection  to  a  book  being  brought  in 
here  that  is  twenty  years  of  age,  bound.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
age  of  a  book. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  man  who 
uses  the  book,  but  you  do  think  it  makes  a  difference  to  the  men  who 
want  to  bind  books  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  We  think  that  a  man  may  bring  books  into  this  coun- 
try fifty  or  a  hundred  years  old,  but  if  he  brings  in  those  books  and 
then  sends  them  over  to  England  or  France  and  has  them  rebound 
and  brought  back  here  free,  depriving  the  American  laborer  of  the 
work  he  should  have,  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  does  a  man  want  to  do  that  for? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  was  coming  to  that  a  little  later  on  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  that. 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  will  get  around  to  it,  if  you  do  not  mind,  later.  I 
want  to  tell  you,  however,  that  in  the  city  of  London,  where  one  of 
the  large  binders  was  doing  considerable  work  for  American  pub- 
lishers, this  New  York  binder  found  that  he  had  24  finishers  at  work, 
working  overtime  on  work  that  was  intended  for  the  American  pub- 
lic. It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  were  not  24  finishers  employed  at 
that  time  by  all  the  extra  binders  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  not  kindly,  for  my  personal  benefit,  state  pre- 
cisely what  changes  you  want,  and  then  make  your  argument  later? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes ;  I  will  do  anything.  I  will  do  that  gladly.  The 
amendments  I  propose  are  as  follows : 

Section  501,  by  inserting  the  words  "  and  bound  "  after  the  word 
"printed"  making  it  read,  "which  shall  have  been  printed  and 
bound  more  than  twentv  years  at  date  of  importation." 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  all  right.    Now  give  me  the  next  one. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  suppose  you  take  a  brand  new  book 
and  rip  the  binding  off  of  it,  and  then  take  a  book  that  is  more  than 
twenty  years  old  and  rip  the  binding  off,  and  suppose  the  man  that 
owned  both  books  wanted  the  same  kind  of  bindings  on  them,  what 
difference  would  it  make  about  the  age  of  the  book? 

Mr.  Brassil.  If  those  two  books  are  bound  in  the  United  States,  we 
have  no  objection  to  it ;  but  we  do  desire  that  a  man  should  not  be 
allowed  to  send  a  book  abroad  for  rebinding  and  have  it  come  in  free> 
because  the  sheets,  the  inside,  happened  to  oe  20  years  old.  The  new 
book,  the  new  sheets  that  you  speak  of,  would  go  over  and  come  back 
and  pay  25  per  cent  duty.    Why  should  not  the  old  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  should  either  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  When  Congress  passed  this  law 

IVlr.  Clark.  Why  should  either  one?  It  is  a  tax  on  knowledge  and 
intelligence. 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  a  tax  on  knowledge  and  intelligence. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  vou  one  thing;  it  is  just  as  easy  to  ask  it 
here  as  it  is  when  you  get  further  along. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  these  fine  bindings  you  speak  of,  extraordinarily 
fine  bindings,  are  for  a  lot  of  fellows  that  do  not  care  a  thing  about 
the  inside  of  the  book,  but  who  want  them  simply  for  the  looks,  to  put 
them  in  their  bookcases.  A  man  that  really  uses  books  wants  simply 
a  substantial  binding  on  them,  and  what  he  wants  is  good  muslin  or 
sheep,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Brassil.  But  why  should  not  that  man  who  wants  to  put  a  book 
on  his  book  shelves  and  show  it  to  his  friends  and  have  them  admire 
it  pay  for  the  binding  of  it  in  America  ? 

Sfr.  Clark.  He  should. 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  made  to 
pay  and  read  the  books,*  too. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes.  If  it  is  not  taking  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
committee,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  instance  that  shows  what 
people  with  money  will  do. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  not  give  us  the  rest  of  your  suggested  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  give  you  all  of  them :     . 

Section  501,  by  inserting  the  words  "  and  bound,"  after  the  word 
"  printed,"  making  it  read,  "  which  shall  have  been  printed  and  bound 
more  than  twenty  years  at  date  of  importation. 

Amend  section  502  by  inserting,  after  the  word  "  pamphlets," 
"  bound  in  cloth  or  paper  covers." 

Amend  section  503  by  inserting,  after  the  word  "  book,"  "  not 
bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather." 

Amend  section  403  by  making  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows : 
"  Books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  not  including  blank 
books,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem/'  And  have  this  paragraph  pre- 
cede section  403. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Can  I  go  on  and  tell  this  little  incident  for  the  benefit 
of  our  friend,  Congressman  Clark?  A  large  publisher  of  New 
York  called  me  up  in  my  office  and  asked  me  what  I  would  charge 
for  cutting  45  books  that  were  bound  in  leather  2J  inches  from  the 
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back.  That  meant,  the  books  being  12ino.,  that  they  were  to  be  cut 
down  right  in  the  center,  and  the  books  were  bound  in  hand  levant, 
and  they  were  to  be  cut  through  the  center  like  that  [indicating]. 
It  broke  my  heart  to  do  it,  and  why  the  woman  could  not  have  had 
dummies  made  instead  of  having  them  cut  in  that  way  in  order  to  ffo 
into  a  bookcase  I  do  not  know.  That  shows  what  people  will  do 
when  it  comes  to  art  binding,  when  they  have  the  money. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  that  they  wanted  you  to  cut  the 
whole  book  half  in  two  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  mean  that  that  lady  asked  me  to  cut  that  book  in 
two,  2^  inches  from  the  back.  I  did  it,  no  matter  how  much  I  dis- 
liked it.  I  cut  those  books  down  through  the  center.  There  were 
45  volumes  bound  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  They  were  Holmes 
and  Longfellow. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  did  they  not  have  the  shelves  enlarged  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  do  not  know.  The  shelf  was  too  narrow,  I  suppose. 
This  woman  had  some  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  she  needed  was  an  alienist. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  or  to  be  put  in  an  asylum,  one  or  the  other.  Sec- 
tion 501  admits,  free  of  duty,  bound  or  unbound,  books  that  have  been 
printed  more  than  twenty  years.  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  believe  you 
gentlemen  will  bear  me  out,  that  when  that  law  was  made,  by  a  book 
printed  more  than  twenty  years  Congress  meant  the  book  printed  and 
bound,  realizing  that  to  make  a  book  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  book 
bound,  else  it  would  not  be  a  book.  A  thing  is  not  a  book,  bound,  un- 
less it  has  a  cover  on  it.  If  it  is  a  book  unbound,  it  is  specifically  men- 
tioned in  another  paragraph.  A  book  bound,  which  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  section,  meant  a  book  with  a  cover.  Therefore  when  the  court, 
with  all  due  respect  to  their  decision,  decided  in  1902  that  a  book, 
oound — it  did  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  had  a  rebinding  or 
not — was  intended  to  come  in  free  according  to  the  law,  we  think  that 
was  unjust.  A  book  when  coming  in  here  twenty  years  old,  including 
the  cover,  we  have  no  objection  to  at  all.  We  do  not  object  to  having 
books  come  in  in  that  waj.  We  know  they  do  come  in  in  thousands. 
But  we  do  object  to  havmg  publishers  send  over  their  agents  to  the 
other  side,  and  having  them  collect  sets  or  old  copies  of  books,  and 
sending  them  to  London,  or  Paris,  or  some  other  foreign  city  to  be  re- 
bound m  extra  bindings  and  then  sent  to  this  country.  Why  do  we 
object  to  thaf  ?  As  I  say,  the  American  workman,  and  that  question 
has  been  thrashed  out  here  so  often,  receives  more  money  than  the  for- 
eigner. Our  American  labor  scale  for  a  finisher,  for  instance,  calls  for 
$24  a  week.  In  other  branches  they  get  $18  per  week.  We  pay  in 
this  particular  branch  from  $20  to  $30  per  week,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  men  working  at  the  same  grade  are  receiving  from  $7.50  to  $12  per 
week.  I  believe  m  making  that  statement  that  I  have  allowed  in  favor 
of  the  foreigner.  I  believe,  because  I  have  been  told,  not  having  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  matter,  that  a  manager  in  a  large  bindery  in 
London  received  $11.50.  and  that  he  was  the  only  one  bemg  paid  that 
salary,  whereas  I  am  allowing  that  the  foreigner  receives  $12,  a  high- 
priced  man.  This  makes  a  difference  of  little  over  twice  the  amount, 
and  as  the  American  is  able  to  do  more  work  than  the  foreigner,  we 
claim  that  there  is  actually  twice  the  difference.  A  large  majority  of 
the  books  that  are  bound  by  the  American  art  binder  are  bound  in 
imported  leathers.    For  instance,  that  book  there  is  bound  in  imported 
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leather.  On  that  imported  leather  he  is  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent.  The  papers  that  go  on  the  inside  of  that  book  he  pays  a 
duty  on  of  12^  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent,  and  on  some  paper  2^ 
cents  a  pound  and  35  per  cent.  On  manufactured  silk  that  also  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  books  of  that  kind  he  pays  a  duty  of  50  per 
cent 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much? 

Mr.  BRASsm.  On  the  manufactured  silk,  under  section  391. 
Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  this  committee  and  Congress  should  take  a 
notion  to  cut  down  all  this  tariff  one-half,  would  you  still  want  this 
raise? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  unkind  of  me,  is  it  not?  You 
say  cut  it  down  one-half? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  just  putting  a  hypothetical  case.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Brassh..  1  think  when  I  finish  you  will  agree  with  me  in  what 
I  am  ^ing  to  say.  All  these  items  go  into  the  manufacture  of  an 
extra  Bound  book.  The  American  is  obliged  to  pay  duty  on  these 
articles,  whereas  if  a  book  has  been  bound  by  a  foreigner  on  the  other 
side  and  it  comes  to  this  port,  it  is  allowed  to  enter  this  country  with- 
out paying  duty.  The  American  workman  is  being  taxed  for  the 
material  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  the  book.  The  book 
comes  to  our  door^  and  it  is  allowed  to  come  in  free.  We  maintain 
that  that  is  not  right;  that  is  not  fair  to  the  American  workman. 
We  maintain  that  that  is  an  injustice  to  the  American  workman; 
that  on  account  of  his  being  an  American  he  is  being  taxed.  The 
foreigner  sends  the  book  in  free.  We  request,  therefore,  that  you 
amend  that  section  to  put  the  American  in  a  position  where  he  can 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  not  only  by  removing  the  duty 
that  is  on  this  material,  because  that  would  not  be  sufficient,  as  the 

wages  are  double  in  America  what  they  are  on  the  other  side 

Mr.  Gaines.  A  former  witness  here  indicated  that  it  was  not  a 
question  of  price,  but  said  that  he  could  not  get  the  American  book- 
binder to  understand  what  he  meant.     How  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I,  unfortunately,  was  not  present;  but  I  read  Mr. 
Greorge  Hayden  Putnam's  testimony  on  the  copyright  bill,  and  while 
his  intimation  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  send  abroad  for  fine  bindings, 
there  is  a  sample  done  by  a  New  l^ork  binder  which  you  can  look  at 
for  yourselves. 

(Mr.  Brassil  here  exhibited  the  book  referred  to  to  the  committee.) 
Ordinarily  at  book  sales  a  few  years  ago  we  would  find  adver- 
tised the  name  of  McDonald,  or  some  other  binder,  as  having  bound 
a  particular  book  that  was  for  sale  at  the  book  sale  that  was  to  take 
place.  I  personally  have  seen  books  three  copies  of  which  cost  a 
thousand  dollars  each  for.binding— copies  of  Evangeline.  The  copy 
of  137  volumes  of  Dickens  that  was  purchased  by  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan for  $130,000  was  bound  by  an  American.  So  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  the  American  being  able  to  do  the  work  to-day.  I  say 
we  have  some  men  here  who  are  teachers  to-day.  But  i^  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  books  to  come  in  free,  the  workmen  are  being  lost  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  lose  them.  They  are  seeking  employment 
in  other  lines.  I  was  talking  a  diort  time  ago  with  a  representative 
of  the  union.  He  informed  we  that  during  the  past  year  the  average 
wage  was  $10  per  week.    I  talked  with  an  employer,  an  exceptional 
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art  binder,  and  he  told  me  that  that  man  was  one  of  the  best  men  in 
his  line,  that  he  was  an  honest,  competent  workman,  and  he  averaged 
$10  per  week.  I  also  learned  that  since  1900  one-half  of  the  binders, 
the  men  who  actually  perform  the  fine  work,  have  been  dropped  from 
the  union.  They  have  sought  employment  along  other  Imes.  The 
statement  that  I  have  made,  that  of  eight  men  who  started  in  busi- 
ness since  1900  all  of  them  made  failures,  shows  that.  Two  men  in 
business  prior  to  that  time  have  made  failures.  That  is  additional 
proof  that  the  art  is  dying  out.  Why  do  we  need  protection?  You 
charge  all  these  men  higher  prices,  on  account  of  the  tariff,  for  what 
they  use.  This  country  is  recognized  as  a  protectionist  country,  and 
the  present  tariff  law  was  promulgated  principally  for  the  protection 
of  tne  American  workmen,  and  why,  then,  should  you  put  in  these 
clauses  prohibiting  men  from  getting  employment  when  you  comjjel 
them  to  pay  protection  prices  on  the  necessities  of  life  ?  You  should 
not  do  that.  You  should  not  put  on  the  free  list  sufficient  in  books 
alone  to  amount  to  $3,000,000  a  year.  You  tax  these  men  who  work, 
who  are  going  out  and  trying  to  support  their  families,  on  every- 
thing they  use.  How  can  they  pay  these  taxes,  and  still  you  put  on 
this  vast  amount  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  this  additional  tariff  was  put  on,  would  the  owners 
of  these  bookbinderies  be  willing  to  give  all  the  tariff  to  increase  the 
wages  of  the  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  You  have  been  asked  so  often  to  repeat  questions 
that  I  do  not  like  to  •ask  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  there  is  an  additional  tariff  levied,  would  these 
proprietors  of  the  bookbinderies  be  willing  to  give  the  entire  in- 
crease of  the  tariff  to  the  laborers  as  wages? 

Mr.  Brassil.  The  increase? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brassil.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  tariff  you  say  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer. 

Mr.  Brassil.  We  are  not  willing  to  give  the  entire  increase  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  a  question  of  wages,  why  is  not  the  laborer 
entitled  to  the  entire  increase  in  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Brassil.  Because  to-day,  if  the  binder  was  to  give  all  the 
increased  tariff  to  the  laborer  he  would  be  conducting  his  business  at 
a  loss,  the  same  as  he  would  be  to-day  if  he  was  binding  at  the  present 
prices.  We  must  divide.  We  will  give  some  of  the  benefit  that  is 
derived  from  the  increase  in  the  way  of  giving  wa^es  to  the  men. 
A  man  that  is  earning  $10  a  week,  it  would  put  his  wages  up  to 
$20.  We  would  give  him  work  so  that  he  could  earn  $20  and  $27 
instead  of  $10. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  he  only  earn  $10  a  week? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Because  he  did  not  have  the  work  to  perform.  He 
would  earn  from  $20  to  $27  if  he  had  the  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  what  your  theory  is,  but  your  statement 
is  that  the  reason  you  want  this  done  is  to  increase'  the  wages  of 
American  laborers.  If  that  is  the  reason  for  the  increase  in  the 
tariff,  the  laborer  ought  to  get  the  whole  of  the  tariff  and  it  ought 
not  to  go  to  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  at  all. 

Mr.  Brassil.  You  have  put  that  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
misleading  if  T  were  to  make  a  ^tatement  and  answer  ves  or  no;  but 
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in  giving  an  explanation  I  can  answer  correctly  so  that  it  would  not 
be  misunderstood.  I  will  not  give  all  of  the  increase  to  the  men 
who  work.  The  increase  would  enable  me  to  give  the  men  better  pay 
than  they  are  getting  to-day,  inasmuch  as  instead  of  loafing  part  of 
their  time  they  would  have  steady  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  not  cost  you  anything,  though,  would  it? 

Mr.  Bras8IL.  Wait  a  while,  now.    I  must  conduct  my  business.    A 

Jortion  of  that  must  go  to  the  expense  of  conducting  that  business. 
f  I  perform  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  work  it  costs  me  a  certain 
percentage,  and  if  I  perform  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  work  it 
costs  me  practically  ten  times  as  much  as  for  one  thousand  dollars'^ 
worth.  Therefore  a  portion  would  go  to  the  operating  of  the  busi- 
ness and  a  portion  to  the  wages,  and  a  portion  of  it  would  go  to  the 
employer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  would  have  your  investment  in  the  ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  Brassil.  There  is  not  much  investment  in  the  wav  of  ma- 
chineiy.  I  fancy  that  to-day  very  few  art  binders  have  $5,000  in- 
vested in  their  plants.  The  principal  thing  is  the  tools,  the  fine  hand 
tools. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  entitled  to  an  increase  as  much  as  the  man  who 
works  for  you,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is.  If  I  am  conducting  a 
business ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  purchase  you  speak  of  by  Mr.  Morgan,  was  the 
value  of  that  purchase  in  the  bmding? 
Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  The  value  of  that  was  in  the  illustrations,  the  illumi- 
nating and  the  binding.    The  binding  probably  cost  $150  per  volume* 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Per  volume  ? 
Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  was  done  in  the  United  States  ? 
Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir;  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  these  covers,  such  as  this  upon  this  book  you  have 
shown  us,  special  designs,  or  are  those  designs  conventionalized  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  a  special  design.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Little  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  what  I  was  going  to  say  later  on. 
Under  section  403  I  was  going  to  bring  up  the  question  as  to  why  I 
would  want  an  increase  on  the  duty.  There  was  one  man  who  spent 
on  the  elaborating  of  that  binding  nine  days.  He  received  $27  per 
week.  That  is  practically  $40  that  was  paid  for  the  actual  labor  on 
that  cover. 

As  I  say,  on  this  book  that  man  spent  that  much  time — nine  days — 
for  whichhe  was  paid  practically  $40.  He  worked  nine  days  at  $27  per 
week.  If  that  book  were  bound  on  the  other  side,  as  it  is  practically 
all  hand  work  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Englishman — as- 
suming it  was  bound  in  England — would  bind  it  as  quickly  as  it  is 
bound  in  America,  and  as  the  Englishman  receives  at  the  extreme 
$12  per  week,  he  would  bind  it  for  a  little  less  than  $20.  That  book 
was  bound  for  $50.  The  foreigner  can  sell  it  to  an  American  for 
$30.  The  American  is  compelled  to  ask  $40  for  it.  The  difference 
is  §20.  The  American  publisher  gets  the  foreigner  to  bind  the  book 
at  the  price  of  $30,  and  not  the  American  at  the  price  of  $50.    That 
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is  a  practical  demonstration  showing  the  actual  cost.  There  you  have 
the  time  that  was  actually  spent  in  elaborating  that  book,  i  ou  will 
notice  that  it  is  all  inlaid.  It  is  really  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  and 
it  is  work  of  that  kind  with  which  we  come  in  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  your  wage  scale.  Who  fixes  your  wage 
scale  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  In  the  extra  binding,  unfortunately — ^and  I  say  un- 
lortimately  advisedly,  too — we  adopt  the  union  scale  and  pay  the 
union  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  a  reasonable  scale? 

Mr.  Brassil.  We  pay  more  than  the  scale  for  any  number  of  people 
employed.  We  have  to  pay  the  minimum  price  to  people  who  are 
sometimes  not  worth  the  minimum  price.  In  other  words,  for  an 
artist,  for  a  good  man,  a  binder  will  not  hesitate  to  pay  more  than 
the  £cale. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  you  think  the  scale  is  a  reasonable  scale, 
considering  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  if  you  had  enough  work  for  these  men  to  do 
under  that  scale,  continuous  employment,  how  much  would  a  man 
make  a  month? 

Mr.  Brassil.  As  they  would  be  paid  from  $18  to  $30  per  week,  to 
multiply  it  is  a  simple  matter. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  $18  to  $30  a  week? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes;  $18  to  $30. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  scale;  that  is  according  to  the  class  of 
work  they  did? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  they  had  full  time? 

Mr.  Brassil.  If  they  had  full  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  English  scale  is  about  $7  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  $7.50  to  $12  a  week ;  and  I  have  taken  the  extreme  on 
that  $12. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  just  wanted  to  understand  about  that. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes.  So  much  in  reference  to  section  501.  Section 
502  admits  books  or  pamphlets  printed  in  foreign  languages  free. 
We  have  no  objection  to  books  coming  in  here  bound  in  cloth  or  paper 
covers.  We  realize  that  any  number  of  poor  people  have  immigrated 
to  this  country  and  are  making  their  homes  here,  and  we  do  not  wish 
to  deprive  them  of  books  cheaply  obtained  in  their  own  language,  but 
we  do  object  to  having  books  come  in  bound  in  extra  bindings,  bound 
in  leather.  It  is  the  man  who  sends  abroad  and  who  brings  in  with 
him  a  connoisseur  and  wants  something  for  his  library  who  does  that. 
There  has  been  during  the  past  ten  years  a  growing  number  of  French 
books  imported  bound  by  the  foreign  binder,  and  that,  we  feel,  you 
ought  to  give  us  protection  against.  It  is  a  reasonable  request- 
When  we  say  that  we  are  willing  to  have  the  books  bound  in  cloth 
and  paper  come  in  free,  you  ought  to  protect  us  on  the  leather  binding. 

Under  section  503,  libraries,  colleges,  or  any  societies  establish^ 
for  philosophical,  educational,  scientific,  or  literary  purposes  are 
allowed  to  enter  two  copies  of  a  book  in  any  one  invoice  free.  When 
Congress  passed  this  law  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  thev  intended  that 
libraries  should  be  allowed  to  bring  in  two  copies  of  any  book  that 
was  published  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  giving  general  education  to 
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the  people  who  are  readers ;  but  they  did  not  intend  that  the  library 
should  be  allowed  to  send  to  Europe  books  that  needed  rebinding,  to 
be  rebound,  which  they  are  doing  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of 
Yolumes  every  year.  They  are  depriving  workmen,  from  whom  they 
derive  their  support  in  the  way  of  taxes,  of  the  means  of  earning 
their  livelihooa,  by  sending  these  books  abroad.    To  my  mind  no 

Sublic  institution  snould  be  allowed  to  send  work  abroad  for  binding, 
epriving  the  American  laborer  of  a  means  of  earning  a  liveliho(3 
and  maintaining  himself.  Public  institutions  are  maintained  by  the 
community  in  which  they  exist,  and  the  people  of  that  community 
should  be  the  ones  to  derive  a  support  when  they  have  any  work  to 
give  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  there  any  libraries  that  are  silly  enough  to  send 
their  books  over  there  to  have  them  bound  at  those  extravagant 
figures? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Not  at  those  extravagant  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  Public  libraries. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Public  libraries  are  sending  books  over  to  be  bound,, 
and  because  they  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  two  copies  in  any 
mvoice  free,  they  will  send  thousands  of  copies  in  one  shipment,  but 
only  two  of  one  title,  and  in  th^  aggregate  it  amounts  to  thousands 
of  volumes,  although  of  a  single  titie  they  have  only  two  copies. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  they  do  that  so  that  it  will  save  part  oi  the  cost 
of  the  labor.  Do  you  suppose  the  Congressional  Library  is  doing 
that? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 
I  believe  there  is  a  good  little  establishment  over  here  where  they  do 
some  nice  work ;  and  they  pay  good  prices,  too. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  book  cost  $50 — 
that  the  work  on  it  cost  $50? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir ;  the  finishing  alone,  the  elaborating,  cost  $40. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  would  it  cost  abroad  ?     Have  you  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir ;  $20.     I  have  specified  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  volumes  like  that  duplicated,  or  is  there  only  one 
of  those? 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  one. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is — ^the  work  on  that  is  put  on  something  else? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir.  An  artist  would  design  that,  for  instance* 
The  binder  may  have  an  individuality  about  certain  things,  and  you 
might  be  able  to  read  his  style  of  binding;  and  if  you  were  tosee 
one  of  his  books  among  a  dozen  others,  you  would  probably  be  able 
to  pick  it  out;  but  there  would  be  no  two  copies  aliKe. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  could  send 
only  two  books  of  one  kind  over? 

Mr.  Brassil.  They  can  send  only  two  copies  of  one  book ;  but  they 
can  send,  in  the  aggregate,  thousands  of  volumes  on  one  shipment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  they  keep  sending,  time  after  time,  those  books 
until  they  get  them  all  bound? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  educational  institutions, 
tnd  colleges  make  a  practice  of  sending  their  books  abroad  and  hav* 
ing  them  bound,  on  tne  condition  that  they  only  bring  two  of  a  kind 
in  a  large  shipment  ? 
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Mr.  Bbassil.  Yes.  I  want  to  tell  you  this:  In  New  York  City 
to-day  there  is  a  binder  who  has  an  establishment  in  Bath,  England, 
and  he  is  getting  books  from  libraries  in  New  England  and  through- 
out this  country,  and  shipping  those  books  to  England  by  the  load — 
only  two  copies  of  a  title  in  a  load — and  when  he  binds  them  over 
there  he  brings  them  back  here,  and  they  are  admitted  free. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should  say  that  those  three  little  words  that  are  in  the 
act — "  in  good  faith  " — were  being  violated,  and  those  people  were 
evading  the  customs. 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  have  called  upon  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  have  called  upon  the  appraisers  in  New  York,  and  tried  to 
show  them  where  it  was  wrong,  but  they  said  "^e  are  living  by  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  There  is  the  law,  and  we  can  not  do  anything  dif- 
ferent." 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  put  in  books  bound  in  paper,  muslin,  and 
leather — ^plain  sheets,  tor  instance — and  fix  it  so  there  would  be  no 
juggling  about  it — or  bound  in  buckram — on  the  free  list,  would  that 
satisfy  you  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  said  here  in  my  amendment 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  confined  it  to  those  bound  in  paper. 

Mr.  Brassh..  No,  sir.  My  amendment  was  to  insert  after  the  word 
*^  pamphlets  "  the  words  "bound  in  cloth  or  paper  covers."  That 
takes  in  books  bound  in  any  style  of  cloth,  buckram,  and  muslin. 
Then  come  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Clark.  \es;  I  understand.    Take  plain  sheet,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Plain  sheet?  I  believe  you  have  a  very  small  portion 
of  books  that  come  in  foreign  languages  bound  in  plain  sheet. 

Mr.  Clark.  Foreign  languagesT 

Mr.  Brassil.  This  is  reierring  to  foreign  languages. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  the  tariff  ought  to  be  taken  off  of  all 
books? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Except  these  fancy  books,  which  would  be  used  by  a 
very  small  class  of  very  rich  people  who  care  more  for  the  bindings 
than  the  books  ?  I  am  talking  about  the  books  that  book  lovers  and 
book  users  want,  the  kind  ot  books  that  the  average  citizen  would 
read — a  good  copy  of  Dickens  or  Scott  or  Smollett,  or  any  of  the  rest 
of  them — ^bound  in  plain  sheet.  Using  the  word  "  plain,"  I  do  not 
know  the  technicalities  of  the  bookbinding  business,  but  I  know  that 
that  would  be  a  combination  of  words  that  a  revenue  collector  ought 
to  be  able  to  construe. 

Mr.  Brassil.  The  words  "  bound  in  plain  sheet "  eliminate  so  many 
other  different  styles  that  the  collector  would  only  be  placing  them 
under  one  specific  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  \^Tiat  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  to  get  cheap  books 
for  the  bulk  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  I  was  just  making  a  compromise  proposition. 

Mr.  BiLvssiL.  We  have  no  objection  to  your  bringing  in  the  books 
that  are  bound  in  that  way  for  the  poor  people  ana  the  working 
people. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  a  workingman,  and  I  like  to  have  good  books 
myself.    I  would  not  spend  money  on  fancy  covers,  though. 
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Mr.  BjtASsiL.  Yes;  and  being  a  workinmian,  is  not  a  Avell-bound 
cloth  book  good  enough  for  an  ordinary  library  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  for  certain  classes  of  booTks.  My  experience  is 
that  the  ordinary  sized  volume  is  just  as  good  bound  in  the  ordinary 
cloth  binding  as  it  is  in  leather. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  you  take  a  very  heavy  book,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Bind  it  in  buckram'and  it  will  he, 

Mr.  Clark.  Perhaps  buckram  may  be  as  good  as  leather. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mf.  Clark.  I  have  noted  this.  You  take  these  encyclopedias,  for 
instance,  and  I  have  noticed  always  that  where  they  were  bound  in 
cloth  they  were  soon  shaken  out  of  shape.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
book  as  big  as  Webster's  Dictionary  would  be  worth  carrying  home, 
hardly,  if  it  was  bound  in  cloth. 

ilr.  Brassil.  The  style  in  cover  is  on  the  outside.  That  did  not 
add  one  iota  of  strength  to  the  inside  of  that  book.  That  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  book  was  bound  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  not 
the  otltside  at  all.  If  that  cloth  or  leather  book  had  been  properly 
handled,  and  if  the  publishers  had  paid  the  proper  price  for  it,  it 
would  have  been  bound  strong  enough  so  that  it  would  not  wobble. 
The  trouble  is  with  the  binding  on  the  bedplate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  all  for  me. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  getting  to  be  laughable. 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  laughable  for  me  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  These  conversations  are  becoming  laughable. 

Mr.  BnASSiL.  That  is  not  all  for  me.  I  have  spoken  about  sections 
501,  502,  and  503.  Now  I  want  to  talk  on  section  403,  these  books, 
that  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  ask 
that  you  amend  that  section  by  making  a  new  paragraph,  making  it 
read  "  Books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  not  including  blank 
lx)oks,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
•   Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  duty  now? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  are  giving 
freedom  to  all  classes  of  books  except  the  extra-bound,  book,  the  book 
that  is  bound  in  leather,  wholly  or  m  part.  We  are  not  asking  for  a 
duty  or  an  increase  on  blank  books  or  any  kind  of  printed  matter 
that  is  bound  in  paper,  but  when  it  comes  to  those  bound  wholly  or 
in  part  in  leather,  we  are  askinff  for  that,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can workingman  and  in  behalf  of  aji  industry  that  is  fast  dying  out 
in  this  country.  We  feel  that  on  account  of  the  competition  which 
we  are  having  publishers  are  sending  annually  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  books  abroad  to  be  bound  and  that  has  been  increasing 
Yearly.  They  have  been  sending  them  to  Europe  and  having  them 
bound  over  there  and  brought  in  here,  and  they  do  not  give  the  bene- 
fit of  the  difference  in  price  to  the  buyer.  No;  they  keep  that  as  ad- 
ditional profits,  and  they  are  depriving  the  American  workmen  of 
his  means  of  livelihood.  They  are  compelling  men  to  work  half  the 
time  instead  of  all  the  time. 

I  have  here  an  illustration.  I  want  to  have  you  gentlemen  look 
at  those  books  [exhibiting  two  books  to  the  committee].  One  of 
those  was  bound  by  an  English  concern  and  the  other  was  bound  by 
an  American  to  imitate  or  match  the  English-bound  book.    The 
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English  book  was  bound  for  $1.08.  The  American  was  obliged  to 
ask  $1.75.  The  American's  material  cost  40  cents  and  the  American's 
labor  cost  80  cents.  The  material  in  that  averaged  30  per  cent  duty, 
which  the  American  had  to  pay.  It  consequently  put  the  English- 
man's book  at  a  price  for  material  of  30  cents,  and  his  labor  being 
only  half  of  the  price  of  the  American's  labor,  it  put  it  at  40  cents, 
so  that  for  70  cents  he  was  able  to  get  his  material  and  his  labor  on 
a  book  on  which  the  American  was  obliged  to  pay  40  cents  for  the 
material  and  80  cents  for  the  labor,  or  $1.20.  That  is  practically  a 
difference  of  50  cents.  The  American  could  bind  the  book  for  J1.75 
and  the  Englishman  for  $1.08.  Now,  are  we  justified  in  asking  for 
protection  ?  I  maintain  we  are,  on  that  section,  and  I  sincerely  hope, 
gentlemen,  that  after  this  little  talk  and  the  demonstration  which  I 
have  given  to  you,  you  will  comply  with  our  request. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  mean  us  to  understand  that  one  of  these 
books  was  bound  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir ;  one  of  them  was  bound  in  America. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  they  take  the  name  of  some  European  firm  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  are  English  books  and  you  took  the  cover 
off  of  one  of  them  and  bound  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  BOOERS,  OF  BBOOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  might  say  here  that  I  repre- 
sent the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  as  a  bookbinder. 
I  appear  here  in  behalf  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Book- 
binders to  make  objection  to  three  clauses  in  the  tariff.  In  one 
clause  it  says  that  books  over  twenty  years  old  shall  come  in  free 
of  duty,  in  another  that  all  books  in  loreign  languages  shall  come  in 
free  of  duty,  and  in  another  that  all  books  for  educational  purposes 
shall  come  in  free  of  duty.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
protection  at  all  in  the  bookbinding  business.  These  three  things 
cover  almost  everything.  All  books  over  twenty  years  old  come  in 
free,  all  books  in  foreign  languages  come  in  free,  and  all  books  for 
educational  purposes  come  in  free  of  duty.  That  is  the  law  as  it 
stands  to-day.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  three  or  four  classes  of 
bindings  that  come  under  that  clause.  I  am  only  talking  of  book- 
binding and  how  it  affects  the  bookbinders  of  the  United  States. 
Take,  first,  the  extra  bindings,  as  they  are  called  in  the  term  of  the 
trade  here,  which  are  good,  honest  leather  bindings.  By  looking  ba(^ 
for  probably  twenty  years  we  will  find  that  there  are  not  one-sixth  of 
the  men  employed  in  that  business  that  there  were  twenty  years  ago. 

The  industry  is  dying  down  because  our  book  lovers,  our  book  pub- 
lishers, and  our  booksellers  send  their  books  to  England  and  France 
to  have  them  done  there,  not  because  they  can  not  have  them  done  in 
the  United  States,  but  because  they  can  have  them  done  there  cheaper; 
and  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  to  that.  In 
the  first  place,  leather  imported  into  this  country  for  leather  bind- 
ings pays  the  duty  of  20  per  cent.  Papers  vary  from  25  to  35  per 
cent;  oinders'  boards  25  per  cent.    I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
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to  this  point,  that  we  have  almost  got  to  have  the  leather  from  Eng- 
land. They  get  almost  all  the  raAv  material  from  England,  more  or 
less,  and  from  France.  There  is  a  class  of  books  sent  over  and  done 
in  what  they  call  art  binding  and  brought  into  this  country  bv  con- 
noisseui"s  which  they  claim  can  not  be  done  here;  but,  gentlemen, 
they  go  up  there  to  an  American  binder  and  they  ask  him,  "  Here, 
how  much  will  you  take  for  that  ?  "  and  when  he  tells  them  the  price 
they  saj,  "  Oh,  I  can  get  that  done  in  London  or  Paris  for  half  that.'' 
There  is  a  speculation  attached  to  this.  These  rare  books  are  worth 
money,  and  the  older  they  get  the  more  valuable  they  get,  which  you 
will  readily  see. 

Six  years  ago  my  organization  had  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  members  we  have  to-day.  Our  membership  has  fallen  away  50  per 
cent  on  that  class  of  work,  and  we  find  there  is  more  of  that  work 
being  sold  in  America  to-day  than  ever  there  has  been,  right  through 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  country  is  flooded  with 
that  claas  of  work ;  and  I  question  very  much  if  the  purchaser  of  that 
class  of  work  receives  any  benefit  from  it.  I  am  rather  afraid  that 
the  forei^  book  seller  or  publisher  puts  the  price  up  according  to 
the  American  price.  From  the  basis  of  our  organization  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  our  minimum  wages  in  New  York  City  are  $18,  $20, 
and  $24  a  week.  Those  are  our  minimum  wages  in  New  York  City. 
The  minimum  wages  in  London,  according  to  the  official  report,  are 
35  shillings,  and  I  can  not  give  you  the  French  wages  officially,  but 
I  put  it  down  at  about  30  francs  a  week,  and  I  am  high  w^hen  I  say 
that.  You  can  readily  see  that  a  book  that  it  wdll  take  one  hundred 
hours  to  bind  in  France  or  America  will  cost  much  less  there.  It 
takes  one  hundred  hours  in  France  and  it  will  take  one  hundred 
hours  here,  or  it  will  not  take  any  more  time  here,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably take  less  time.    But  think  of  the  difference  in  wages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Were  you  born  abroad  ? 

ifr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Were  you  educated  in  the  business  abroad? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
London  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  beg  pardon;  did  you  say  the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  asked,  for  men  in  your  profession,  what  is  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  have  a  room  here  which  I  could  get  for  one-sixth  as 
much  there. 

Mr.  Underw'ood.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  basis  of  facts. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  a  long'  time  since  I  lived  there,  and  I  probably 
could  not  give  you  what  it  is  now.  Everything  is  cheaper  there 
than  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  I  understand  that ;  but  to  live  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  comfort  that  you  have  in  New  York,  what  would  it  cost  you 
to  live  in  London  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  takes  all  I  can  earn  to  keep  me  here,  and  I  suppose 
it  would  do  the  same  thing  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  if  you  got  $18  a  week  in  London  it 
would  not  be  worth  any  more  there  than  here  ? 
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Mr.  Rogers.  Oh,  yes;  but  what  I  mean  is,  ^hen  I  work  for  $18  or 
$20  in  Brooklyn  I  use  it  all  in  living,  and  if  I  got  30  shillings  in  Lon- 
don I  would  have  to  use  it  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  they  protected  everything  here? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Naturally  wages  would  go  up,  and  they  would  go  up 
there,  too. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  interested  in  the  citrus-fruit  growers? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir.     I  am  interested  in  books. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  care  whether  they  have  any  protec- 
tion or  not  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Oh,  yes,  I  do;  T  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  ask  you 
gentlemen  to  take  the  duty  off  of  raw  material.  I  want  to  allow 
these  people  to  have  some  protection,  too ;  but  I  want  you  to  give  nie 
some.    I  have  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  nobody  else  had  any,  would  you  want  any? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir.  Tf  you  put  me  on  a  free-trade  basis,  where  I 
can  live  cheaper,  what  is  the  difference  to  me?  If  I  can  live  for  $9 
a  week,  I  am  as  well  off  at  $9  as  at  $18.  I  do  not  see  any  difference 
to  me. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  so.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  were 
impressed  with  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  here  is  the  point.  We  have  French  and  English 
bookbinders  in  New  York  City,  the  finest  trained  binders,  and  they 
have  been  a  failure.  They  can  not  make  a  success  of  it  right  here, 
because  the  price  has  gone  down.  How  can  we  compete  with  the 
French  or  English  people  in  that  work,  who  do  not  get  half  the 
wages? 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  not  your  scale  that  makes  it  unprofitable, 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  you  have  not  continuous  work  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  have  not  any  at  all,  hardly.  It  is  a  dying  in- 
dustry. Our  organization  has  fallen  off  50  per  cent.  You  will  find 
them  in  the  cars,  in  the  subway,  as  insurance  agents,  and  everywhere, 
men  that  have  been  trained  as  mechanics,  and  are  good  ones,  who 
have  had  to  go  out  of  the  business  because  they  could  not  get  any 
work.  You  go  around  the  city  and  look  for  work  and  you  can  not 
get  any,  and  it  has  all  gone  abroad.  You  go  down  to  these  stores  and 
see  these  books  bound,  and  every  one  of  them  has  a  foreign  binding  on 
it.  I  saw  lately,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  set  of  manuscript  books.  The 
manuscripts  were  all  folio  size,  bound  in  London.  That  work  could 
have  been  done  just  as  well  here,  but  it  would  have  cost  more.  We 
admit  that  it  would  have  cost  more.  By  and  by  that  work  gets  so 
that  it  is  more  valuable.    Therefore  it  was  a  speculation  on  his  part 

Mr.  Clark.  About  these  connoisseurs  you  are  talking  about,  is  not 
a  connoisseur  of  books  a  connoisseur  of  bookbinders? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes;  of  books  and  bookbinders. 

Mr.  Clark.  Those  men  care  more  for  bindings  than  for  books? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did-  you  ever  consider  this  philosophic  proposition, 
that  a  certain  tariff  having  been  put  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  labor- 
ing man,  it  all  ought  to  go  to  the  laboring  man? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  if  a  tariff  is  put  on  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  laboring  man,  ought  not  the  laboring  man  to  get  the  whole  of  Hiat 
tariff? 
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Mr.  KoGERS.  Give  us  the  tariflF,  and  we  will  see. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  question  is  if  the  tariff  is  levied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  laborer,  why  should  not  the  laborer  get  the  tariff,  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Sogers.  I  will  on^y  answer  you  this  way,  that  labor  does  not 
always  get  what  it  ought  to  get. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  1  think,  too. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  if  you  give  us  the  chance,  possibly  we  will  be  able 
to  make  a  little  better  bargain  than  we  can  make  ]ust  now,  if  you 
give  us  protection. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of  things  which  have  a  very 
high  tariff  on  them,  and  the  laborer  does  not  get  any  more  of  that 
very  high  tariff  than  you  get  on  this. 

Mr.  BoGERS.  Probably ;  but  we  have  none  at  all.  We  have  nothing 
at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  trying  to  help  you  out. 

Mr.  Sogers.  Well,  all  right.  We  have  no  tariff,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  can  see,  on  that  class  of  work.  There  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
booksellers  importing  bindings.  They  send  all  that  work  to  England 
or  France  simply  because  they  can  get  it  done  cheaper  in  London 
and  Paris.  I  want  to  call  vour  attention  to  this.  Six  years  ago  the 
Employers'  Association  of  Paris  got  together  and  cut  rates  for 
America. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  that  duty  was  raised,  would  you  expect  that  the 
labor  would  get  its  fair  share  of  that  increase? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Labor  will  fight  for  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  they  would  get  it? 

Mr.  Sogers.  They  will  try  awfully  hard  for  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Sogers.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  we  would,  to  be  honest.  • 

Mr.  Clark.  But  your  share  ought  to  be  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Sogers.  If  you  could  talk  to  my  employer,  you  might  con- 
vince him. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  get  hold  of  all  the  employers  and  make 
that  plea  to  them,  and  we  might  settle  the  tariff  question  for  all  time 
to  come. 

Mr.  Sogers.  It  is  this  way;  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  bound  books  brought  into  this  country  daily  and  annually 
that  are  boimd  in  England.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  purchaser  of 
one  of  those  books  gets  the  benefit  of  the  price.  I  believe  that  the 
American  bookseller  and  the  American  publisher  charge  on  American 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  instances  where  they  employ  in  one  shop 
almost  as  many  workmen  as  we  have  in  the  city  of  New  York,  because 
they  can  work  one-half  cheaper.  But  I  will  not  detain  you  on  these 
fine  bindings.  I  would  rather  go  along  now  to  the  educational  part 
of  it.  I  believe  the  gentlemen  here  to-day  have  been  talking  about 
the  libraries.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  gentlemen  if  you  would  con- 
sider every  novel  that  may  be  published  an  educational  work?  In  the 
libraries  where  I  come  from,  vou  go  in  and  you  will  get  almost  any 
novel  that  is  published.  All  books  can  come  in  here  free  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  New  York  Library  and  the  Brooklvn  Library 
and  the  Newark  Library  and  the  Utica  Library,  and  probably  a  dozen 
olliers,  send  their  books  abroad  to  be  bound  in  England.    Why  do 
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they  do  it?  Can  it  not  be  done  here?  I  claim,  as  a  man  with  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  trade — ^more  than  thirty  years'  knowled^  of  it — 
that  it  can  be  done  here  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try. But  to  come  back  to  the  first  principle— cheapness.  There  is  a 
firm  in  London  binding  books  for  the  New  York  Library  to-day  that 
pays  an  average  of  $7.50  a  week  wa^es,  and  that  binder  gets  the  bulk 
of  the  work.  It  is  sent  right  over  nere,  shipped  over  here,  brought 
back  in  cases  from  England,  and  distributed  to  the  various  libraries 
in  the  country  that  he  works  for.  We  have  talked  with  that  gentle- 
man on  behalf  of  the  organization,  and  tried  to  get  him  to  locate  his 
whole  plant  in  this  country,  and  he  said :  "  Gentlemen,  as  long  as  tJbe 
law  stands  as  it  is,  I  will  take  the  full  advantage  of  it;  but  when  the 
law  is  changed,  I  will  change  my  plant."  Give  us  some  orotection  on 
that  work,  and  we  will  make  him  do  the  work  here,  ana  we  will  get 
the  work  to  do. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  a  plea  to  vou  to  give  us  something  on  these  three  clauses.  We 
do  not  want  it  for  profit — ^we  want  it  for  living.  It  means  the  bread 
and  butter  to  us  and  our  children — ^that  is  all.  But  if  this  thing  goes 
on,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  few  years  this  class  of  binding  will  be  wiped 
out  or  destroyed. 

(The  following  additional  statement  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Rogers :) 

I  beg  to  c^U  your  attention  to  the  extremelv  inconsistent  and  con- 
tradictor^'^ state  of  the  tariff  law  affecting  books  and  bookbinding. 

Books  in  the  English  language  that  have  been  print4*d  more  than 
twenty  years  at  date  of  importation,  and  books  printed  in  languages 
other  than  English,  are  free  of  duty. 

Books  in  the  English  language  printed  within  twenty  yearn  pre- 
vious to  date  of  impoi'tation  are  chargeable  with  duty  at  rate  or  25 
per*cent  ad  valorem. 

However,  such  books,  even  though  they  are  printed  in  English  and 
within  twentv  years  previous  to  date  of  importation,  are  free  of  duty 
if  imported  for  educational  purposes. 

These  three  classes  of  exemptions:  first,  books  in  English  over  20 
years  old;  second,  books  in  foreign  languages;  third,  books  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  have  opened  wide  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
to  floods  of  foreign  bookbinding. 

The  first  two  mentioned  exemptions  bring  here  probably  about  70 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  product  of  Paris  and  Loncfon  in  the  way  of 
artistic  bookbindings,  and  have  been  largely  the  means  of  building 
up  the  extensive  and  famous  art  binding  businesses  of  those  two  citi^, 
while,  as  a  direct  consequence,  the  United  States  can  not  boast  of  a 
single  art  bindery  as  such. 

The  third-mentioned  exemption  allows  publishers,  booksellers,  and 
dealers  to  ship  from  foreign  binderies  into  the  United  States,  fre- 
quently and  continually,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  v<Jume6  of 
current  literature  free  of  duty,  because  they  are  bound  for  schools, 
educational  institutions,  and  public  libraries  of  this  country. 

The  American  bookbinder  could  cheerfully  take  the  chances  of 
foreign  comj>etition  opened  against  him  by  the  three  classes  of  duly 
exemptions  ]ust  referred  to  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  production  of  books,  such  as  paper,  glue,  doth, 
leather,  and  gold  leaf^are  subject  to  a  heavy  duty,  and  for  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  for  bookbinding,  like  the  eoet  of 
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labor  for  all  work  in  a  duty-protected  country,  is  increased  by  taxes 
on  food,  clothing,  shelter,  ana  transportation. 

Under  the  present  tariff  arrangement  the  bookbinder  in  the  United 
States  must  buy  his  materials  and  labor  at  .protection  prices  and  sell 
large  and  important  classes  of  his  product  at  prices  determined  by 
free  trade. 

Thus,  the  foreign  bookbinder  obtains  not  only  the  advantage  of 
the  three  classes  of  duty  exemptions  before  mentioned ;  he  obtains  an 
additional  advantage,  practically  a  bounty  from  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  form  of  a  duty  on  bookbinding  materials  used 
here,  which  means,  in  other  words,  that  nearly  all  foreign-made  art 
bindings,  all  school  and  public  library  books  from  abroad,  though 
made  up  of  dutiable  materials,  such  as  paper,  cloth,  leather,  and  gold 
leaf,  are  imported  duty  free,  while  the  American  products  of  the  same 
class  are  increased  in  cost  by  the  impost  of  a  burdensome  tax  on  their 
component  materials. 

Foreign  bookbinding  is  fostered;  home  bookbinding  is  taxed,  in 
some  classes,  almost  to  extinction. 

Now,  having  placed  before  you  the  serious  disabilities  which  the 
contradictory  state  of  the  tariff  imposes  upon  the  bookbinding  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  wish  to  ask  if  you  would 
kindly  give  your  favor  and  support  to  a  measure  purposed  to  be  in- 
troduced in  Congress  which  will  remedy  the  evils  referred  to,  and 
place  the  bookbinding  industry  on  a  commercial  basis  level  with  that 
of  the  other  industries  of  this  country,  and  also  with  the  bookbinding 
industries  of  other  countries. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  STJXUVAN,  OF  PHILADELFHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  a  short  brief  here  which  I  will  not  read. 
I  will  state  tliat  on  behalf  of  the  book-paper  part  of  the  industry — 
that  is,  the  book  manufacturers  of  the  industry — we  do  not  ask  for 
any  increase  of  the  tariff^  but  we  request  that  the  tariff  remain  as 
it  is,  and  the  various  statistics  pertaining  to  that  industry  you  will 
find  in  this  brief.  Of  course,  the  question  of  wages  to  our  em- 
ployees is,  as  in  the  rest  of  these  industries,  the  most  vital  and  im- 
portant part,  and  we  feel  the  present  tariff  on  book  paper  of  15  per 
cent  is  not  an  excessive  one,  but  it  is  certainly  a  just  and  fair  tariff 
and  should  remain  as  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  industry.  We  feel 
that  we  should  not  be  picked  out  or  selected  as  the  one  industry  in  the 
country  in  which  the  tariff  would  be  such  that  it  would  affect  us 
in  any  way,  but  that  we  should  have  the  same  protection  as  every 
other  industry.  Our  people  are  American  citizens — that  is,  as  far 
as  we  can  possibly  tell — and  the  vast  number  of  them  are  such  that 
they  require  the  same  consideration  as  others.  There  is  a  comparative 
wage  scale  that  you  will  find  in  this  brief  between  one  of  the  lead- 
ing mills  on  the  other  side  and  one  of  the  leading  mills  on  this  side, 
and  the  value  of  our  production  during  the  last  j^ear — that  is,  the 
year  K»07 — amounted  to  $48,000,000.  As  a  small  illustration  of  the 
equity  of  the  duty,  I  have  here  a  volume  which  I  have  figured  out, 
to  illustrate  just  what  a  small  thing  it  amounts  to  to  the  consumer. 
This  book  I  purchased  here  this  morning  in  Washington,  and  the 
method  of  figuring  out  you  will  find  on  this  fly  leaf,  which  shows 
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that  the  duty  on  the  paper  in  this  book  amounts  to  less  than  half 
a  cent  a  copy  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  book? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  This  is,  just  an  ordinary  novel,  called  "  The  Ex- 
treme Test,"  by  Mrs.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  did  it  cost  you  to  buy  it? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  It  cost  $1.18  at  a  bookstore  here  in  Washington. 
Of  course  the  figjures  here  are  ample,  because  we  have  weighed  the 
cover,  including  it  in  the  weight,  and  of  course  the  part  that  inter- 
ests us  is  the  part  inside. 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  think  the  question  was  what  it  cost  to  bind  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  I  asked  him  what  it  cost  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  thought  you  said  to  bind  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  No,  to  buy  it.    Did  you  buy  it  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  did  it  cost,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  A  dollar  and  eighteen  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  paper  in  it? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  The  paper  is  an  average  4  cent  a  pound  paper,  less 
3  per  cent  for  30  days,  and  the  paper  in  this  volume  weigns  a  scant 
15  ounces,  including  the  cover,  so  that  fifteen-sixteenths  of  this  makes 
the  cost  of  this  3.76  cents,  or  a  trifle  over  5  mills  per  copy. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Assuming  that  the  entire  duty  is  added  to  the  cost  of 
the  paper,  how  much  would  that  increase  the  cost  of  that  volume; 
how  much  would  that  be  on  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Half  a  cent  for  this  copy. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Half  a  cent  for  a  book  costing  a  dollar  and  eighteen 
cents? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  What  did  it  cost  to  manufacture  that  book? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir.  I  am  a  paper  manu- 
facturer and  not  a  book  manufacturer.  Of  course,  you  will  have  to 
ask  some  book  manufacturer  what  it  cost  to  manufacture.  I  am  only 
talking  about  the  paper. 

Mr.  Kandell.  What  sort  of  binding  is  it? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Just  the  ordinary  binding  that  is  on  novels. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  these  exhibits. 
You  can  not  get  them  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Eandell.  How  would  you  describe  that  binding? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  It  is  just  an  ordinary  novel  binding. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Is  it  cloth  or  leather? 

Mr.  SuLLR'AN.  It  is  a  cloth  binding.  Now,  I  have  two  other  illus- 
trations here  which  may  possibly  interest  you.  Here  is  a  magazine. 
This  magazine  weighs  10  ounces,  so  that  in  the  twelve  months  there 
would  be  8J  pounds  used  in  the  year's  issue.  The  tariflF  on  that 
amounts  to  one- fourth  of  a  cent  to  the  consumer  per  number. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  talking  about  the  tariff  on  the  book  or 
on  the  paper? 

Mr.  buLLivAx.  On  the  paper. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  talking  about  the  printing  or  the 
binding? 

Mr.  huLuvAN.  No,  sir ;  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  paper  that  is  in 
the  book.  Here  is  another  illustration.  This  is  a  better  magazine, 
which  shows  a  half  a  cent  a  number  per  year  to  the  consumer;  so  that, 
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taking  all  those  facts  into  consideration,  we  feel  that  our  duty  is  not 
an  excessive  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  while  you  got  a  very  little  oflF  of  each  one,  you 
got  a  great  deal  off  of  the  total ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Of  course  that  is  true;  yes,  sir.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  feel  that  our  industry  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as 
all  other  industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  these  industries  have  a  protection  of  200  or 
300  per  cent.     Do  you  want  that  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  we  ask  that  it  shall  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  rather  have  them  cut  down  to  yours  or 
have  yours  raised  up  to  theirs  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  that  has  a  protection  of  300  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  a  list  in  my  desk  where  for  six  months  there 
were  some  of  them  that  had  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  coming  down  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  can  find  them  where  they  had  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  represent  the  paper  makers  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  The  paper  part. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  book-paper  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  insitft  that  you  need  this  tariff  which  at 
present  exists,  and  you  do  not  want  it  increased  or  decreased. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir ;  w^e  respectfully  ask  that  it  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  not  had  any  combination  among  yourselves? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  not  meet  about  a  year  ago,  or  some  time  ago, 
at  Atlantic  Citv  and  elsewhere,  and  raise  the  price  of  all  this  paper 
about  $10  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir ;  we  had  no  combination  whatever. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  went  up  $10  a  ton,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Griggs.  WTiat  was  it,  $9? 

Mr.  SuLLiv^AN.  That  depends  on  tlie  grade.  Of  course  the  book 
papers  vou  can  buy  as  low  as 

Mr.  (triggs.  I  refer  to  the  average. 

Mr.  SuLLi\'AN.  The  highest  I  can  recall  as  far  as  our  own  price  was 
concerned,  I  think  the  highest  we  got,  was  an  increase  of  about  $7.50 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  the  highest  you  got  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  the  highest. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  highest  increase  you  got  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  the  highest  you  made  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  because  we  make  paper  from  3 J  cents  a 
pound  up  to  6. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  just  wanted  to  understand  w^here  you  got  it.  You 
said  the  highest  increase  you  got  was  $7.50  a  ton.  AVhere  did  vou 
get  that? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Where? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  you  said  you  got  it  somewhere.  Where  did  vou 
get  it? 

Mr.  SuLLH^AN.  How  do  you  mean,  where  did  we  get  it? 
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Mr.  Griggs.  I  asked  you  where  this  increase  came  from  and  you 
said  there  was  no  combmation  and  no  understanding  and  no  agree- 
ment, and  when  I  asked  you  what  was  the  highest,  you  began  to 
speculate  on  it  in  your  mind,  and  you  said  the  highest  you  got  was 
$7.50. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Out  of  the  deal  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  no  deal.  We  have  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  concern. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  no  general  agreement? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  all  go  up  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  did  you.  wait  after  the  others  went  up  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  were  up  before  they  were,  or  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  went  up  first? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  others  followed  you  up? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  followed  us  or  not. 
We  increased  the  cost  of  our  paper  as  the  demand  increased,  and  as 
the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  increased.  AVe  had  to  do  it  or  quit 
business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  thej''  all  were  in  the  same  fix. 

Mr.  StrLLivAN.  Yes,  sir ;  I  guess  they  were. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  all  understood  it  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes:  I  can  not  say  whether  they  understood  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  all  went  up.  Now,  did  you  not  really  have  a 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  but  it 
was  rather  a  jollification  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  was  after  you  got  the  price  raised? 

Mr.  SuLLWAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  "Why  the  jollification? 

Mr.  Si'LLivAN.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  stress  laid 
on  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  and  it  is  rather  amusing  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  reallv  nothing  but  a  social  time  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A\Tiat  is  that? 

Mr.  SuLLiv'AN.  So  far  as  T  know,  there  was  nothing  but  a  social 
time  in  Atlantic  City,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
stress  laid  upon  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of  book  paper 
at  Atlantic  City,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  (triggs.  And  thty  all  with  one  accord,  with  no  social  ties,  sim- 
ply met  in  Atlantic  City  to  have  a  jollification  and  a  good  time;  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Thev  simply  wanted  to  get  acquainted  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan,  l^es,  sir;  that  is  right.  They  ought  to  have  gotten 
acquainted.     We  did  not  know  each  other  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  was  it  after  that  jollification  meeting  before 
the  price  of  paper  went  up? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  I  could  not  tell  yon — as  there  was  not  any  gen- 
eral rise  in  tlie  i>rico  of  paper. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand.     Your  raise,  I  am  talking  about  now. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  I  could  not  tell  you,  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  that.  We  raised  from  month  to  month  as  the  cost  of  our  mate- 
rial increased  or  we  were  in  a  position  to  do  so.  We  had  so  much 
business  we  were  in  a  position  to  ask  for  an  increase. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  represent  really  all  of  the  book-paper  manu- 
facturers, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Only  in  presenting  this  brief. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  I  understand ;  I  mean  here.  You  represent  all 
of  them,  and  you  really  do  not  know  when  the  price  went  up  among 
the  others. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  can  not  tell  you  positively  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  it  went  up  soon  after  the  jollification  meeting  you 
had  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  At  the  present  time  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  it 
was  raised  before  or  after  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  you  want  to  amend  your  testimony  on  that  part, 
then,  because  you  said  just  now  that  paper  did  not  go  up  until  after 
that  meeting. 

Mr.  SuLLi\'4N.  No ;  I  did  not.  I  was  speaking  about  ourselves.  I 
said  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  ours  went  up  before  or  after.  We 
were  raising  from  month  to  month. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  said  your  price  went  up,  and  that  it  went  up 
before  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  did  not  intend  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yas,  sir;  it  went  up  before;  but  I  think  it  went  up 
possibly  four  or  five  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  boNYNGE.  You  did  not  make  all  the  increase  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  Our  prices  were  raised  15 
cents  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Ford:ney.  You  ought  to  be  entitled  to  a  jollification  once  a 
year  when  some  men  have  a  jollification  every  day,  ought  you  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  true.  We  do  not  have  many  of  them  in  our 
industry. 

Mr.  Gaines.  AVhat  is  the  difference  between  news  paper  and  book 
paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Most  of  the  difference  between  news  paper  and  book 
paper  is  that  one  uses  ground  wood  and  the  other  uses  soda  pulp. 

Sir.  Gaines.  Which  do  you  use? 

Mr.  SuiLivAN.  Soda  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  that  what  you  call  sulphite? 
I  Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  both  grades  of  paper  use  sulphite,  both 

h  news  and  book  paper.    Soda  pulp  is  the  soda  process.    Sulphite  is  the 

sulphite  process. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  represent  the  manufacturers  of  book  paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  not  the  jobbers  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Not  the  jobbers. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  of  this  book 
paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  There  are  46. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  are  they  located,  geographically? 
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Mr.  SuLLTVAN.  They  are  located  all  over  the  country,  from  Maine 
to  Wisconsin.    There  is  a  list  of  them  in  this  brief. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  there  any  of  them  west  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  far  west  do  they  go? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  There  is  one  out  at  fiverett.  Wash. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  they  extend  clear  across  the  continent? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  whom  do  they  sell,  to  the  jobbers  or  the  publishers 
direct? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Each  one  of  these  concerns  has  a  different  method  of 
doing  business.  Some  sell  to  the  jobbers  and  do  not  sell  to  the  con- 
sumers direct,  and  some  mills  sell  to  the  consumers  direct. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  are  only  two  classes  of  purchasers,  either  job- 
bers or  consumers? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  there  been  any  identity  of  interest  to  any  extent 
of  any  two  or  more  of  these  46  mills? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  these  46  mills  all  operated  by  corporations? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir.  There  are  some  here  that  are  not  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Some  are  individuals  and  some  firms  and  some  in- 
corporated companies? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  there  is  no  community  of  ownership  between 
any  two  of  them? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  there  ever  been  any  agreement  between  any  two 
of  more  of  these  manufacturers  of  book  paper,  or  a  combination  of 
territory  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Or  an  agreement  as  to  prices? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  the  jobber  or  to  the  publisher? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  was  the  total  output  of  these  46  factories  for 
any  one  year.    Take  any  one  year  you  choose. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  This  brief  says,  upon  that  point :  "  Unfortunately, 
statistics  covering  the  production  oi  book  paper  and  similar  grades 
for  the  current  calendar  year  are  unavailable,  the  year  of  1908  being 
still  incomplete  and  having  some  fifty-odd  working  days  (the  months 
of  November  and  December)  still  to  hear  from.     But  estimating  the 

Cduction  for  the  year  1908  of  all  mills  engaged  in  manufacturing 
k  paper  and  similar  grades  at  about  90  per  cent  of  the  normal 
Productive  capacity,  we  would  have  an  estimated  average  daily  pro- 
uction  of  about  2,100  tons." 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  tons  per  day  would  be 
the  average  ? 
Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  For  any  year  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  in  1905,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census — that  was  before  we  took  any  statistics  our- 
selves— the  paper  manufactured  was  434,500  tons,  which  is  equal  to  a 
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daily  average  of  1,448  tons,  which  is  calculated  on  300  actual  working 
days  to  the  year.    That  was  in  1905. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  that  total  output? 
>  Mr.  SiiLLiVAN.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  five  hun- 

I  dred  tons. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  was  the  import  of  the  product  during  that 
\  same  period? 

Mr.  SuuLJVAN.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.     I  have  not  that.     I  will 
I  have  to  get  that  for  you  and  let  you  have  it  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  ao  not  know  if  there  is  any  one  factor  more  im- 
I  portant  and  essential,  when  you  are  asking  for  a  variation  in  the  tar- 

iff, than  the  proportion  between  the  domestic  product  and  the  im- 
ported product. 

Mr.  ouLLivAN.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  variation. 
I  The  Chaikman.  I  asked  the  Director  of  4he  Census  some  time  ago 

I  to  give  us  a  complete  statement  under  the  various  schedules  of  the 

I  amounts  of  the  domestic  products  and  the  amount  of  the  imports 

I  for  the  year  1905,  following  each  other,  covering  all  the  scheoules, 

i  That  will  go  to  the  printer  to-morrow  morning  and  get  here  in  a 

i  few  days.     I  say  that  to  show  you  where  you  can  ultimately  get  this 

information.    This  gentleman  does  not  seem  to  have  it. 
'  Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes;  but  when  we  ultimately  get  that  we  will  not 

have  the  gentleman  here.     I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, based  on  the  comparison  of  the  two. 
Mr.  Sullivan.  I  have  not  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Of  course  you  realize  that  the  amount  of  the  im- 
ported product  shows  the  amount  of  competition  there  is  with  the 
domestic  product.    That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  arrive  at. 

Mr.  SuLLTVAN.  We  did  not  know  that  you  would  ask  that  question, 
because  we  were  not  asking  for  an  increase  in  duty. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  you  must  have  considered  that  we  might  con- 
template a  reduction  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes.  Of  course,  in  the  discussion  of  such  a  thing 
as  that,  we  ask  that  you  make  a  reduction  also  in  all  the  products  we 
use  in  our  manufacture,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  exist.  As  you  will  see  by 
this  schedule,  everything  that  goes  into  our  product  has  a  duty  on  it, 
which,  of  course,  should  be  reduced  in  proportion.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  so  long  as  we  have  our  auty  of  15  per  cent,  but  if  the 
f  committee  proposes  to  reduce  our  protection,  we  ask  that  they  reduce 

also  the  duty  on  the  things  we  have  to  use.    It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  us  to  exist  unless  you  also  make  a  reduction  in  proportion  in  the 
things  that  we  use. 
[  Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  export? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  export  very  little,  and  most  of  that  goes  from 
the  other  side  of  the  continent  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business  ? 
Mr.  Sullivan.  Twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  paper 
trust? 
Mr.  Sullivan.  Never  heard  of  it. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  never  heard  of  the  paper  trust? 
Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  except  in  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  read  President  Roosevelt's  message,  then, 
did  you  ? 
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Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes ;  I  read  that,  too.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  but  that  is  no  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  that  is  a  pulp  trust. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  a  social  organization  that  up  to  the  present 
time  has  done  nothing  but  have  one  annual  dinner  every  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  talk  any  business  at  that  dinner? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  we  generally  have  some  right  good  Con- 
gressman to  come  there  and  deliver  a  speech.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  Congressmen  to  go? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  connection  between  this  book-paper  busi- 
ness and  the  news-paper  business? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  make  the  same  sort  of  paper  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir.^ 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  so-called  trust  is  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  just  what  you  call  a  trust. 
The  International  Paper  Company  is  an  organization,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  that  only  makes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  production 
of  news  paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  the  first  place,  have  you  any  connection  with  the 
International  Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  None  wnatever ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  proportion  of  the  product  that  it  deals  in  or 
manufactures  is  made  oy  the  International  Paper  Company,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  They  have  their  representatives  here,  and  those 

fentlemen  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  accurate  information.    What 
have  is  only  hearsay. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Very  well,  we  will  get  it  from  them. 
(Following  is  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Sullivan:) 

BOOK  PAPERS  AND  SIMILAR  GRADES. 

Production. 

From  the  figures  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  Bulletin  80  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  are  assumed  to  be 
correct,  it  would  appear  that  the  production  of  book  papers  in  the 
year  1900  amounted  to  282,093  tons.  This  was  equivalent  to  an  aver- 
age daily  production  of  940  tons  calculated  on  the  basis  of  300  actual 
working  aays  to  the  year. 

Tn  1905,  according*^  to  the  same  authority,  the  amount  of  book 

Sapers  manufactured  was  434,500  tens,  which  is  equal  to  an  average 
aily  product  of  1,448  tons  when  calculated  on  the  same  daily  basis 
as  above,  viz,  300  working  days  to  the  year.  This  increase  in  1905 
in  the  production  of  book  papers  is  particularly  impressive,  repre- 
senting, as  it  does,  an  increase  of  504  tons  per  day,  or  an  enlargement 
from  a  daily  average  of  940  tons  in  the  year  1900  to  a  daily  average 
of  1,448  tons  in  the  year  1905.  Hence  the  percentage  or  increase 
during  this  five-year  period  ffrom  1900  to  1905)  is  equal  to  about  54 
per  cent  in  the  production  or  book  papers  alone. 
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The  present  estimated  average  daily  productive  capacity  of  all  the 
mills  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  book  papers 
and  similar  grade  is  calculated  to  be  about  2,328^  tons,  or,  say,  ap- 
proximately 2,330  tons.  Attached  hereto  is  a  detailed  statement  con- 
taining the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  all  companies  pro- 
ducing the  grades  of  paper  in  question,  each  representing  a  distmct, 
separate,  and  independent  enterprise,  and  from  which  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  there  are  at  present  46  concerns  engaged  therein. 

y antes  and  post-office  addresses  of  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
hook  paper  and  similar  grades. 


Company. 


Amecioan  Writing  Paper  Company. 
Amoskea^  Paper  Mills  Company  . . . 

Antietam  Paper  Company 

Ariinyton  Paper  Company 

Bardeeii  Paper  Company 

Bare  Pap^  Company 

Beqcstrom  Paper  Company 

Bryant  Paper  Company 

Bwlkley,  Dun  ton  A  Co 

Champion  Coated  Paper  Company  . 

Claremont  I*aper  Company 

Crocker.  Burbank  &  Co — 

Cartis  A  Bro 

DiU  &  Collins 

£Ikhart  Paper  Mills  Company 

Even'tt  PuJp  and  Paper  Company.. 

Fitcbburg  Paper  Company 

Preneh  Paper  Company 

Friend  PaptT  Comp«uiy 

Frank  Gilbert  Paper  Company 

GlatfeUerCo..  P.  H 

Hamilton  «fc  Sons,  W.  C 

Hammermill  Paper  Company 

Jemup  &  Moore  Paper  Go 

Kalamazoo  I'aper  Co 

Ken  more  Pulp  and  Paper  Co , 

Kimberly-Clark  Co 

KinDT  Paper  Co 

Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 

Merrimac  Paper  Co 

Michigan  Paper  Co. 

Monadnoek  Paper  Mills 

Monarcb  Paper  Co 

Kashaa  River  Paper  Co 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Co  ... , 

Nixon  Paper  Co 

Oxford  Paper  Co 

Patten  Paper  Co 

Polan d  Paper  Co 

Reading  Paper  Mills 

Tioonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 

Tile««ton  &  Hollingsworth  Co 

Wanaqne  River  Paper  Co 

Wajren&Co..  S.  D 

Weal  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co  . . 
VTbeelwright  Paper  Co 


Poat-oflice  address. 


Averse 

daily 
product. 


Holyoke,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Hagerstown.  Md 

SalTebiM-v  Mills,  N.  Y 

Ot*<ego,  Mich 

Roarit^  Spring,  Pa 

Neenah,  VVis 

Kalamazoo.  Mich 

Bancroft,  Mass 

Hamilton.  Ohio 

'  Claremont,  N.  H 

Fiichburg,  Mass 

Newark, Del 

Phiiadelphia,  Pa 

,  Elkhart,  Ind 

Everett,  Wash 

i  Fiti'hburg.  Mass 

'  Niles.  Mich 

I  VVcBt  (•arrolUon,  Ohio 

I  Waterford,  N.  Y 

I  Spring  Forge,  Pa 

i  William  Penu  Post-Office,  Pa. 

I  Erie.  Pa 

I  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Kalamazoo.  Mich 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Neenah,  Wis 

Kalamazoo.  Mich 

ChllUcothe,  Ohio 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Plainwell.  Mich 

Bennington,  N.  H 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

East  Peppcrell,  Mass 

41  Park  Row.  New  York 

Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rumford  Falls,  Me 

Appleton.  Wis 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

41  Park  Row,  New  York 

Boston,  Mass 

Wanaque.  N.J 

Boston,  Mass 

309  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,  Mass 


Tona. 


Total  average  dally  production. 


10 
4 
16 
24 
27 

100 
6 

180 
16 

120 
18 
88 
15 
25 
40 
364 
W 
18 
SO 
S4 
60 

20 
95 

186 
29 
25 
24 
20 
27* 
21 
60 
87 
30 

120 
17 
81 
12 
49 
36 
19 

145 

328i 
42 


2,828i 


Unfortunately,  statistics  covering  the  production  of  book  paper  and 
similar  grades  for  the  current  calendar  year  are  unavailable,  the 
year  1908  being  still  incomplete  and  having  some  fifty-odd  working 
days  (the  months  of  November  and  December)  still  to  hear  from. 
But  estimating  the  production  for  the  year  1908  of  all  mills  engaged 
in  manufacturing  book  paper  ^nd  similar  grades  at  about  90  per  €ent 
of  the  normal  productive  capacity  we  would  have  an  estimated  av- 
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erage  daily  production  of  about  2,100  tons,  this  being  an  increase  of 
652  tons  per  day  over  and  above  the  production  for  the  year  1905, 
such  increase  amounting  to  about  45  per  cent. 

While  the  increase  or  54  per  cent  in  the  production  of  1905  over  the 
year  1900  seems  marvelous,  the  increase  in  the  production  for  the 
shorter  period  (from  1905  to  1908),  a  growth  estimated  at  about  45 
per  cent,  is  none  the  less  striking. 

Comparisons  of  the  average  daily  production  of  book  papers  for 
the  year  1900  and  the  estimated  average  daily  production  for  the 
year  1908  show  that  the  increase  and  growth  in  production  amoimted 
to  approximately  123.4  per  cent  within  the  period  constituting  the 
last  eight  years. 

The  marvelous  growth  and  progress  manifested  in  this  one  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  paper-making  industry  during  the  eight-year 
period  indicated  proves,  if  anything  can,  that  its  wonderful  develop- 
ment became  possible  by  virtue  of  the  benign  influences  of  our  pro- 
tective tariff,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  has  materially  benefited. 

The  great  increase  in  production  of  book  papers  and  similar  grades 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  protective-tariff  system.  It  is  mainlv 
responsible  for  the  erection  of  all  the  new  book-paper  miUs  which 
have  been  constructed  during  the  past  eight  years,  likewise  for  addi- 
tions and  enlargements  to  older  plants  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  capacities,  thus  providing  abundant  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment to  the  Ajnerican  wage-earner  at  a  wage  scale  considerably 
higher  than  obtains  in  any  other  country. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  employees  in  paper 
mills  of  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in 
paper  mills  of  other  countries,  will  undoubtedly  interest  your  com- 
mittee, and  data  of  this  character  is  hereto  appended,  together  with 
the  present  tariff  duties  in  force  and  covering  the  various  materials 
and  suppplies  used  in  the  operation  and  conduct  of  paper  and  pulp 
mills  in  the  United  States. 

Scotch  mill  as  compared  ivith  Mechanicsville  mills, 
[Average  of  various  companies  in  Scotland — Pay  per  two  weeks  (12  days).] 


Beater  men 

First  a&sifltant 

Second  tisslstant . . . 

Machine  men 

First  assistant 

Second  assistant . . . 
Onias  boiler  man . . . 

Assistant 

Cutter  men 

Assistant 

Cutter  boys 

Head  machinist. . . . 
Good  journeymen. . 

Apprentice's 

Head  firemen 

First  assistant 

Head  flniatier 

Finishing  girls 

Tyera  up 

Outride  labor 

Bupcrcalender  man 

Helper 

Steam  engineers . . . 


Scotch 
mill. 

Mechan- 

tc«viUe 

mill. 

S20.00 

946.06 

12.50 

22.20 

8.75 

22.20 

24.00 

56.16 

12.75 

90.24 

R.50 

27.36 

17.50 

28.80 

10.00 

21.00 

18.75 

40.20 

7.60 

19.20 

4.00 

15.00 

80.00 

45.00 

15.00 

86.00 

6.00 

34.20 

17.60 

42.00 

11.25 

28.80 

20.00 

49.20 

8.00 

16.00 

10.00 

9.00 

18.00 

17.60 

29.04 

8.00 

21.00 

20.00 

33.00 
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Rates  of  wages  paid  per  day  of  twelve  hours  in  the  United  States  as  compared 

with  other  eonntries. 


Department. 


Wood  room 

Diij^enterK 

Beaters 

Paper  machines. 


Repaint. 


Occupation. 


Sawyer 

Barker  

Splitter 

Chipper 

Ueaacook 

Cook , 

C<x)k  helper 

Beater  man 

Machine  tender . . . . 

Second  hand 

Third  hand  

Fourth  hand 

Head  millwright.. 

Millwright 

Millwright  helper. 

Carpenters 

Mason 

Painter 

Electrician 

Laborers 

Teamsters 


United    , 

Alls-    ! 

Ger- 

Swe- 

Nor-   1 

Eng- 

1   States. 

tria. 

1 

many. 

den. 

way.   i 

land. 

83.00 

$0.75  ' 

SO.  87 

$0.90 

10.95  ] 

2.6S 

.76 

.87 

.90 

.95  1 

2.68 

.75 

.87 

.90 

.96  . 

2.68  , 

.75  , 

.87 

4.50  1 

1.25  1 

1.50 

1.40 

i.56 

8.C6 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00  ; 

3.00 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.80  1 

2.85  1 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.90  ' 

$1.20 

4.30 

1.50  1 

1.80 

1.50 

1.60  ; 

2.76 

2. 15 

1.00 

1.20 

1-10 

1.20  ' 

1.60 

1.65  , 

1.00  , 

1.20  ' 

1.10 

1.00  1 

1.25 

1.66 

.SO  ' 

.87 

.80  ' 

.80 

1.05 

4.66  1 

1.10 

1.25 

1.20  , 

1.20 

2.00 

8.60 

.90 

1.00 

1.00  i 

l.OJ 

1.10 

2.40  : 

.75 

.75 

.80 

.90 

2. 35 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

1.25 

6.00 

.90  ■ 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

1.25 

2.00 

.90 

.87 

.90 

.80 

1.10 

4.00  1 

1.00 
.60  > 
.60 

1.25 
.75 

.87 

1.10 
.75 
.85 

1. 00 
.70 
.80 

1.26 

2.20  i 

.90 

2.20 

1.00 

Scale  of  wages  paid  at  Duncan  mills,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  1893-1908. 

{Wages  shown  for  1893  are  those  paid  In  the  month  of  May,  which  was  prior  to  a  gen- 
'   '^  Said   reduction    remained   in   effect   until   after  May, 


eral    reduction   of   10   per  cent. 
1898.1 


PAPER  MILL. 


T/4 


1893. 


1908. 


,  Percentage 
of  increase 
I    between 
I  lowest  and 
'     present 
rates. 


Foreman,  night I    $4.00 

Foreman,  finishing  room |     8. 00 

Finishers ]      2.00 

Foreman,  cutter  room I      1. 76 

Assistant  foreman,  cutter  room , 

Crane  men,  cutter  room 

Helpern,  cutter  room 1. 50 

Broke  men , 

Cutler  girh* 1 .  00 

Foreman,  calender  room 1 

Assistant  foreman,  calender  room 

Men  (66  calenders) ■ 

Men  (52  calemlers) I 

Men  (44  calenders) I      1.75 

fieli^ers,  calenders 1. 50 

Rewinder  runners 

Rcwicder  helpers I 

Foreman,  1  and  2  machine  room 

Foreman,  Sand  4  machine  room 

Foreman.  5  and  6  machine  room 

Machi ne  tenders 

Back  tendem  and  oilers 

Wipers  (days  only) 

Beater  engineers 

Beater  helpers 

Beater  wipers 

Foreman,  clay  room , 

Helpers,  clay  room 

Broke  ml xing  machine 

EngineerB  on  steam  engines , 

Motormen 

Taking  care  of  pumps 

Belt  repairer  ( wnole  mill) 

Belt  repairer's  helper  (whole  mill) 

Filter  men 

Watchman 

Laborers 

Mechanics 

Mechanios'  helpers 


3.00 
1.50 


2.50 
L50 


L50 


$3. 75 
2.70 
1.80 
1.80 
1.50 


L60 
1.50 
1.25 
2.60 
L60 


$4.00 
3.75 
2.20 
2.60 
1.85 


1.36  , 

1.26  , 

.90  I 

2.00  I 


1.67 
1.35 


4.00 


8.38 
1.69 


2.93 
1.35 


2.00  I 


1.35  ' 


1.36  I 
L85  I 
1. 12  I 
2.25 
1.36 


1.40 
1.30 
1.10  I 
2.40 


2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
1.68 
2. 15 
1.68  ! 


6.00 


3.80 
L92 
1.40 
3.05 
1.75 
1.40 


1.75 


2.66 
1.90 
1.40 
1.60 
1.60 
1.T2 
1.60 
1.40 
2.60 
1.50 


$8.24  ! 

4.19  ; 
2.40 
3.65 
2.00  , 
2.00  ' 
1.60  , 
1.50  1 
1.25  I 
4.44 

2.75  I 
2.30  ! 
2.25  ' 

2.20  I 
L76 
1.75 
L60 
7.16 
7.16 
7.16 
4.75 
2.88 
1.60 
4.00 
1.85 
1.60 
2.00  ' 
1.85  , 
L76  ' 

2.76  i 
2.00 
2.00  ' 
2.00 
1.85 
L85 
1.75 
L60 
3.00  , 
1.76  . 


120 
66 
331 

109 
83i 


18 

20 

40 

122 


7 
4 

40 

30 

23 

-    5 


79 


58 
58 
14 
60 
87 
14 


37i 
5 
43 
48 
16 
87 
80 
43 

m 


1 
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Scale  of  wages  paid  at  Duncan  mills,  Methanisosville,  N,  Y.,  1893-1D08  —Cont'd. 

SULPHITE  MILL. 


I 


1893. 


Foreman,  day |3. 00 

F( treman,  night ' 

Wet  machine  tenders 

Screening  machine  tenders 

Bleachers I      1. 76 

Bleacher  helpers 1. 26 

Bleach  mixers 

Bleach  mixer  helpers 

Digester  cooks 2. 60 

First  digester  cook  helpers i      1 .  60 

Second  digester  cook  helpers 

Acid  makers ,      2. 00 

Acid  maker  helpers 1.87 

Screen  men 1. 25 

Screen  men  helpers 

Blow  pitmen ,      1.26 

Foreman  wood  room 1. 50 

Helpers,  wood  room 1.26 

Lead  burner 3. 50 

Lead*bumer  helper , 

Mechanic8 2. 60 

Mechanic  helpers i      1.60 

Watchman 1.50 

laborers 1.26 


189S.    I    1903.        1908. 


S3. 84 
8.00 
1.36  I 
1.26  . 
L57 
1.26 


1.24 
2.75 
1.60 
1.86 
2.00 
1.86 
1.35 
L2i) 
1.25, 
1.70 
1.12 
3.16 
1.26 
2.25 
1.36 
1.36 
1,12 


H83 

$5.25 

3.60 

3.85 

L63 

L85 

1.40 

1.65 

L85 

2.10 

1.68 

1.80 

1.80 

1.40 

2.86 

2.90 

1.60 

1.85 

1.46 

1.70 

2.10 

2,76 

Li6 

1.75 

1.69 

1.75 

L63 

1.65 

1.63 

1.65 

1.85 

2.26 

1.40 

1.66 

3.75 

4.00 

1.40 

1.75 

2.60 

3.00 

1.40 

1.76 

1.60 

1.75 

1.40 

1.66 

Percentage 
of  increane 

betweeo 
lowest  and 

present 
rates. 


76 
28 
S7 
S2 
34 
80 


18 

16 

28 

26 

37i 

80 

40 

82 

82 

fiO 

47 

27 

40 

334 

80 

80 

47 


SODA  MILL. 


Foreman,  day , , 

Aflsistant  foreman,  day 

Foreman,  night , 

Machine  tenders , 

Fir^'t  machine  back  tenders 

Second  machine  back  tenders 

Bleachers 

Bleacher  helpers , 

Screen  men , 

Foreman,  wood  room 

HelperM,  wood  room 

Foreman,  pit  room 

Helpers,  pit  room 

Digestor  cooks 

First  helpers , 

Second  heipern , 

Foreman,  liquor  room 

Helpers,  liquor  room 

Foreman,  leach  liquor  makers , 

First  helpers,  leach  liquor  makers  ... 
Second  helpers,  leach  liquor  makers. , 

Foreman,  rotaries 

Helpers,  rotaries 


fi.80 
2.00 
1.87 
2.25 
1.76 


Evaporator  men 

Men  unloading  lime  and  soda  aith  . 

Men  handling  soda  pulp 

Mechanics 

Mechanics'  helpers 

Watchman 

I^A  borers 


1.75 
1.25 
1.37 
1.87 
1.25 
1.50 
1.26 
2.50 
1.37 
1.37 
2.00 
1.37 
L50 
1.50 
1.25 
2.00 
1.75 
1.60 
1.75 
1.26 


14.83  > 
2.25 
2.10 
2.02 
1.45 
1.25 
1.57 
1.12 
1.24 
1.12 
1.12 
1.35  I 
1.12 
2.25 
1.24 
1.24 
1.80 
1.24 
1.36 
1.36 
1.12 
1.80 
1.57 
1.36 
1.57  , 

1.12 ; 


$5.00  I 
2.35  1 
2.25  ' 
2.35  ; 
1.60  ' 
1.45 
2.16 
1.63    . 
1.63 
1.85 
1.45 
2.04 
1.40 
2.62 
L69  ' 
1.46  " 
2. 10  , 
1.63 
1.87  I 
1.6.3 
1.40  1 
2.10  1 
1.85  ' 
1.60  . 
2.16 
1.40 


♦ 


2..'i0 
1.60 
1.50 
1.25 


2. -25 
1.35  ' 
1.35 
1.12 


2.60 
1.40 
1.60  , 
1.40 


$6.40  , 
4.06 
2.40  j 
2.76  • 
1.65  ■ 

Leo 

2. 10  , 

•2.26  ! 

L6& 

2.00 

1.65 

2.75 

L70 

1.65 

2.83 

1.65 

2.10 

1.86 

L70 

2.30 

2.06 

1.66 

2.25 

L66 

L66 

8.00 

L76 

L76 

1.60 


48 
103 
28 
86 
14 
26 
84 
45 
88 
100 
47 
46 
47 
22 
87 
88 
29 
8X 
66 
87 
62 
26 
80 
22 
48 
47 


S* 

80 
48 


BOILER  HOUSE. 


Foreman 

$2.40 

$2.66 
1.75 
1.36 
1.12 

$8.25 
2.16 
2.00 
L66 

$8.66 
2.40 
2.40 
1.75 

46 

17 
80 
66 

Water  tender 

Fireman 

1.60  . 
1.26  . 

Coal  and  ash  kandl«ra 
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Scale  of  wages  paid  at  Duncan  mUU,  MechaniscsvUle,  N.  Y.,  1893-1508— Cont'd. 

MACHINE  SHOP. 


Foreman  of  mechanics 

Shop  foreman 

Mechanics  and  millwrights . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mechanics'  helpers 

Fioreman  of  pipers 

Pipefs 

Do 

BWksmiths.I '...'...'. 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Masons 

Do 

Masons'  helpers 

Storeroom ^.. 

Storeroom  helper 

Painters 

Painters'  helpers 

Foreman  electrician 

Electrician 

Do 

Do 

Labor 


! 
1808.    :    1898. 


$5.00 
8.00 
2.50 


1.50 


2.25 
2.25 
1.50 
2.76 
1.25 
3.00 


1.50 
1.25 


S5.00 
2.50 
2.25 


1.85 


2.02 
2.02 
1.35 
2.47 
1.25 
2.25 


1.35 
1.50 
1.85 


1.80 
1.80 


1.25  I      1.12 


ig08. 


96.00 
2.75 
2.60 
2.36 
2.25 
2.10 
1.50 
2.50 
2.35 
2.35 
1.45 
2  85 
1.50 
3.76 
3.60 
1.56 
1.70 
1.60 


6.00 
2.29 
2.00 
2.00 
1.40 


1908. 


$7.84 
3.75 
8.00 
2.60 
2.36 
2.25 
170 
3.75 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
8.50 


Percentage 
of  increase 

between 
low^t  and 

present 
rates. 


4.50 
4.25 
1.75 
2.88 
1.75 
2.00 
1.70 
8.42 
8.08 
2.50 
2.00 
1.60 


67 
60 
88^ 
10 
4 
7 
26 
50 
48 
24 
48 
42 
20 
100 
21 
SO 
86 
30 


40 
71 
39 


48 


YARD. 


Foreman 

Assistant  foreman 

Do 

Teamsters 

Bam  man 

Wood  handlers 

Yard  helpers 

Men  on  (uajr  platform 


$2.25 

12.25 

«2.75 

S8.92 

1.37 

1.75 

1.75 

2.10 

1.37 

1.35 

1.65 

1.76 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.75 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.60 

1.25 

1.12 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.26 

1.45 

1.65 

1.25 

1.12 

1.45 

1.76 

74 
58 
30 
40 
28 
43 
32 
56 


Comparative  wages  of  Tyrone  {Pa.)  mUl. 


1898. 


1898. 


1908. 


1903. 


Wages 


Total  daily 

wage  and 

bonus. 


Klght  foreman  paper  mill 

Finishers: 

Boss  and  shipper 

Assistant  shipper,  etc 

Oheeker,  etc 

IVfanmers 

Doiiii":::::":::::":::" 

Finishers 

Ooonters,  girls 

DoIZIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Oases  and  frames: 

Frame  maker — 

^^^^^^^^ 

Ontter  girl,  machine,  first  year. 

Oiztter  girl,    machine,  second 

year 


93.50 
•100.00 


93.50 
3.00 


93.75 
3.26 


94.00 


1.75 


1.76 


1.60 

.75 

1.00 

1.10 

(*) 
.65 
.76 


1.60 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

(*) 
(*) 

.65 

.75 


1.75  1 
1.00  ; 

1.10 


t^ 


.76  I 
.85' 


•Per month.  » Daring  1898,  1898,  and  1806  frames  were  made  by  contract. 
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Vomparative  wages  of  Tyrone  (Pa.)  mill — Continueil. 


I 


Gutters— Oontinaed . 

Cutter  girl,  rolL 

Do 

Gutter  boss -. 

Gutter  boss  assistant 

Gutter  boss  helper 

Super  calendars: 

Runner 

Helper 

Do — 

Machine  room: 

Machine  tender 

Do 

Back  tender _ 

Back  tender  helper 

Winder  boys 

Beater  room: 


1888. 


.75 

.90 

2.26 


1898. 


.75 

.90 

2.00 


1.25 

1.75 
1.26 
1.60  , 

3.00  ! 
2.75 
1.35 
1.25 


1903. 


1.00 
2.10 


i.eo  , 

1.2;5  \\ 
1.60  J 


3.00 
2.75 
1.35 
1.26 


Boss  beater  man - 


f  1.75  ] 

,1  2.00  I 

i]  2.25  ( 

1 1  2.75  J 


Helper. 

Olay  mixer __.. 

Size,  etc 

Engineers  and  firemen: 

ChW!  engineer 

Engineers 


2.75 


1.36  I 


Firemen . 

Ash  wheeJers,  etc 

Mechanical  department: 

Boss 

Mechiinics 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


•$100.00  i 

1.7'>, 

1.00  I 

1.70 

1.75 


if       1.00  i| 

A        1.70    \ 

[       1.75    I 


1.36 

1.50 
1.50 

» $100.00, 
1.75 

1.75 


Oilers— 


Outside  labor: 
Boss 

Common- 


Paper  loader I 

Night  watchman — ' 

Teamsters __ | 

Do i 

Do — _ ! 

Bleach  and  wet  machines:  ; 

Bleach  mixers ' 

Wet  machines  and  screens , 

Bleachers,  etc I 

Bleachers'  helpers 

Digesters,  dumping  and  alkali: 

Digesters 

Digesters*  helpers 

Pan  room _ . 

Pan-room  helpers 

Alkali- I 

Alkali  helper - —  | 

Evaporators, rotaries, and  leachers:  | 
Assistant  to  pulp  superintendent.' 

Evaporators— 

Rotary 

Rotary  helper 

Leacher 

Leacher  helper 

Chipper: 

Chipper _ _ 

Helper — _ 


1.35 

1  i.ij 
I        1.50 

3.25 

«110.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.75 

1.75 

1.85 

2.00 

2.00 

2.25 

2.25 

2.60 

2.50 



1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.35 

i  1.25 
I        l.S^i 

1.35 

f  1.35 
I        l.W 

1.35 

1          1.50 

1.35 

1.85 

1.50 

1.50 

1.75 

1.75 

1.35 
1.75 
1.60 

1.70  : 

1.50 
1.60 
1.35 
1.70 


1.35 
1.75  ; 
1.60  I 

1.70 
1.50  1 
1.60 

i.ai  ■ 
i.vo  I 

1.50  I 


1.60 
1.75 


1.60 
1.76 


1.70 
1.50    .. 


1.60 
1.35 


1.50 
1.36 


1.46 

1.66 
1.40 

3.26 
3.00 
1.60 
1.36 
.85 


1.60 

1.60 
1.60 

-$125.00' 

-  2.00 

2.00 
2.10 

\        1.45 

•125.00 
1.60 
1.90 
2.00 
2.2r» 
2.60 
2.75 
f  1.60 
I        1.90 

2.00 

}        1.45 

1.45 
1.60 
1.76 
1.60 
1.60 
1.90 

1.60 
1.45 
2.20 
1.76 

l.a5 
1.60 
1.75 
1.45 
IM 
1.60 

1.75 
1.75 
1.86 
1.50 
1.86 


1908. 


Wages. 


1.10 

3.00 
1.90 
1.66 

1.80 
1.65 

3.50 
3.26 
1.90 
1.50 
1.10 


Average 

dally  bonus 

for  year 

1907. 


.82 


Total  daily 

wage  and 

bonus. 


$.8S 
3.67 
2.0t 


8.57 


1.60 
1.60 


2.20 
2.40 
2.70 
2.95 
1.90 
2.05 

2.50 
1.65 

1.80 

1.90 
1.75 
1.90 
2.05 

1.90 
1.75 
2.35 
1.90 

2.15 
1.75 
1.90 
1.66 
2.00 
1.76 


2.25  ! 
2.00  L. 
2.15 
1.75 
2.00 


.12  I 
.06 


.12 


2.12 
1.81 


2.S7 


1.75 
1.65 


•Per  month. 
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May,  1891. 


Oonmioii  laborer I  $1.25 

Tour  workers '  1.333 

MaetifDe  room  foreman  (J.  Ryan) 3.00 

Oookers 2.50 

Boss  pipefitter 2.25 

Chief  mfflwright '  2.50 

Assistants  to  miliwrfghts 2.00 

Chief  engineer ;  3.50 

Engineers j  1.75 

Jlremen >  1.50 


January, 
1894. 


$1.15 
1.20 
2.70 
2.2.'* 
2.25 
2.2> 
2.00 
3.6.> 
1.75 
.40-1.50 


n 


May,  1899. 


$1.20 
1.90 
3.00 
2.25 
2.25 
2.875 
2.00 
S.40 
1.75 
$1.40-1.60 


May,  1904. 


$1.3") 
1.40 
4.00 
2.35 
8.10 
3.10 
$2.25-2.50 
3.ft8 
2.00 
1,50-1.70 


May,  1907. 


$1.45 
1.50 
5.72 
8.46 
4.51 
4.46 
$2.25-2.60 
5.51 
2.10 
2.00-2.26 


Employees  working;  regular! v  for  more  than  one  year  now  receive  5  per  cent  bonus,  ex- 
cept foremen.  This  additional  5  per  cent  has  not  been  figured  In  the  above  statement. — 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

^ CompariHon  of  daily  wages  paid  at  paper  mills  at  Luke,  Md. 


Boss  finisher 

Finlshing-room  girls 

Calendar-room  boss  (T.  Gormley) 

Cotter  girls 

Machine  tenders 

Beater  men 

Back  tenders 

Ontslde  labor.  _ _ 

Boss  millwright 

Boss  machinist 

Hdpers  on  calenders... 


•  Mostly. 


1893. 

May,  1899. 

May,  1904. 

May,  1907. 

^.50 

$2,666 

$3.55 

$3.65 

.75 

.75 

.80 

.96 

2.50 

2.75 

8.46 

8.46 

.75 

.666 

.70 

.80 

8.00 

2.75 

4.15 

4.76 

2.50 

2.50 

8.10 

3.54 

1.50 

1.60 

1.09 

2.30 

1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.46 

2.50 

2.50 

2.90 

3.10 

2.50 

2.60 

2.90 

8.10 

1.15 

1.26 

1.40 

1.60 

_           



^ 

Machine  tenders,  beater  men,  and  back  tenders  are  now  paid  double  time  for  working  on  Sat- 
urday nights,  and  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  (as  well  as  for  bonuses)  in  the  figures 
for  May,  1907.  Wages  at  present  time  are  same  as  May,  1907.— West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company. 

Have  not  considered  the  5  per  cent  bonus  paid  employees  who  remain  one  year  or  longer  in 
the  May,  1907,  column. 


Comparison  of  wages  paid  at  pulp  mill  at  Davis,  W,  Va, 


Chief  engineer per  month- 
Assistant  superintendent  (H.  Male) do 

Machine-room  foreman  (Martin). _. — per  clay.. 

Machine  tenders _ — do 

Chip-hou9e  foreman  (Shoemaker) do 

Cooker  (digester  house) do 

Add  maker do 

Firemen do 

Coal  wheelers do 

Common  labor do 

Wood  peelers - per  cord- 


July,  1898. 


$75.00 
«2.00 


July,  1908. 


«  Per  day. 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 


»Gafl. 


September, 
1907. 


1.75 
1.60 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60     , 
1.333  i 
1.1)     I 
.85 


$90.00 

$ia5.60 

80.00 

175.60 

2.25 

4.93 

2.00 

2.57 

2.00 

3.52 

2.00 

3.52 

2.2.J 

2.34 

1.75 

»2.00 

$1.40-1.50 

None. 

1.35-1.40 

$1.35-1.50 

1.00 

1.10 
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Conuparative  labor  figures — Paper  mill  {per  day). 


Finishers 

Counters  (girls) 

Cutters  (men) 

Ciitters  (girls) - 

Cases  and  frames 

Boss  machine  tender 

Machine  tender 

Back  tenders _ . 

Third  hands  and  reels 

Beatermen 

Helpers  on  beaters 

Outside  labor 

Mechanics 

Supers  (runners) 

Supers  (helpers)— >. 

Common  labor 

All  kinds ^. 

Office,  including  chemist.. 


June,1900. 


fl.76 

.02 

1.51 

.50 

1.36 

4.26 

3.00 

1.50 

1.14 

2.02 

1.34 

1.25 

2. 50 

•1.75 

•1.25 

1.25 

1.3.3 

2.61 


Aprll,1903. 


11.78 
.76 
1.96 
.67 
1.35 
9.11 
3.73 
1.79 
1.28 
3.73 
1.40 
1.36 
2.67 
1.76 
1.25 
1.25 
1.56 
4.S1< 


AprlM906. 


•2.17 

.90 

2.S1 

.84 

1.00 

$8.g3-7.2B 

4.21-4.51 

2.24-2.41 

1.43 

4.24-4.44 

1.74 

1.53 

2.69 

2.28 

1.38 

1.40 

1.87 

3.01 


•  July. 
We«t  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Covington,  Va. 

Comparative  lahor  figures — Sulphite  mill  {per  day). 


Foreman  (drainer  room  to  machine  room) 

Foreman  (night,  drainer  room  to  machine  room). 

Machine  tender > 

Back  tender _ _— 

Wet  machines - 

lionders > 

Reel  men 

Bleachers. 

Bleach  mixers _ 

Screens,  blow  pits,  and  drainers 

Foreman  (digesters  and  add  room) 

Cookers 

Acid  men... > _ 

Helpers  (add  room  and  digesters) __ 

Mechanics 

Foreman  (chip  house  and  yard) 

Chip  house _ 

Engineers  and  firemen _ _ _ 

Outside  labor _ 

Common  labor _. 

All  kinds - 


June,  1900.  April,  1908.  Aprfl,  1906. 


$5.00 


2.61 
1.50 
1.40 
1.42 
1.35 
1.60 
1.50 
1.24 
3.01 
2.04 
1.87 
1.29 
1.98 
2.69 
1.47 
1.69 
1.88 
1.25 
1.59 


18.28 


3.78 
1.8S 
1.76 
1.60 
1.76 
1.91 
1.00 
1.64 

4.86-6.88 
8.S4 
2.80 
l.«l 
2.12 

4.08-4.46 
1.50 
1.90 
1.45 
1.40 
1.82 


See  paper  mill  figures  for  ofllcc.     West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Covingfton,  Va. 

Mechanics  in  sulphite  mill,  April  1908. — Two,  at  $3.20 ;  one,  at  $2.75 ;  two,  at 
$2.50 ;  one,  at  $2.45 ;  one,  at  $2.40 ;  one,  at  $2.38 ;  four,  at  $2.25 ;  two,  at  $2.20 ; 
two,  at  $2.15 ;  one,  at  $2.10 ;  three,  at  $2 ;  two,  at  $1.75 ;  two,  at  $1.60 ;  one,  at 
$1.50;  fourteen,  at  $1.40;  one,  at  $1.35;  two,  at  $1.25. 

Scale  of  wages  at  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company's  Johnsonburg  mill 

from  189S  to  1908. 


Names. 


Oilers 

Repair  crew: 

Blacksmith 

Helper 

Head  carpenter.. 
Carpenters 

Helpers 

Masons 

Helpers 


1898. 


$1.25 

2.50 

1.20 
2.25 
1.75 
1.60 

2.75 
1.20 


1899. 

1900.  I  1901.  ;  1902.    1903. 

! 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

Per 
cent. 

S1.25{ 

SI.  40  81.60 
1.35  j  1.40 

91.60 
1.40 

«1.50 
1.40 

«1.50 
1.40 

$1.60 
1.40 

SI.  60 
1.40 

tl.60  $1.60 
1.40     1.80 

28 
40 

2.60 

1.60 
2.00 
1.75 
1.60 

2.26     2.25 

1.50     1.75 
2.25  i  2.60 
2.00     2.25 
1.50     1.40 

2.25 

1.40 
2,60 
2.25 
1.40 

2.60 

1.40 
2.60 
2.50 
1.40 

2.60 

1.60 
2.76 
2.60 
1.60 

f2. 75 
t2.50 
1.60 
3.00 
2.50 
1.60 

2.76 
2.60 
1.60 
3.00 
2.60 
1.60 

2.76 
2.60 
1.60 
3.00 
2.50 
1.60 

2.75 
2.76 
1.76 
3.60 
2.60 
1.60 

65 
43 

7 

2.75 

{^:??,l??iK-^i^«> 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

45 

1.20 

1.36  j  1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

f2.60 
tl.60 

}33 
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Scale  of  wages  at  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company*s  Johnsonburg  nUtt 
from  1898  to  1908 — Continued. 


Re  winders 

Size  mak  er 

Sample  folder ' 

Shippers {];^ 

Evaporator  men ,  1.75 


Acid: 

Headman . . . 
Helper 

Bleachers: 

Headmen 

Helpers 

Engineers 

Chipper  men: 

Headman 

Helpers 

Digesters: 

Headman 

Helper 

Machine: 

Machine  tender. 

Cutter 

Wheelers  ... 
Do 


Fflters: 

Filter  man 1.75  i 

Helper I 

DO ! 

Do , 

Finishers: 

Head  man 2. 50 

Trimmer 2,00 

Finishers 1.75 

Do 1.50 


Frame  handler i  1.40 

Conntergirls '    .90 

Do ;    .75 

Leaehers: 

Leacher  men 1. 60 

Helpers 

Machine  men: 

Pulp  machine  tenden.  2.00 
Pulp  back  tenders  — .  1. 50 

Pulp  finisher !  1.60 

Pulp  reel  boy i    .75 

Paper  machine  tenderH  3.50 
Paper  back  tenders . . . 

Paper  third  hand 1.20 

Broke  hustler 

Do 
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Cofivparaiive  labor  figures — Paper  mill  (per  day). 


Finishers 

Counters  (girls) 

Cutters  (men) ^_ 

Cutters  (fflrls) 

Cases  and  frames 

Boss  machine  tender 

Machine  tender 

Back  tenders 

Third  hands  and  reels 

Beatermen 

Helpers  on  beaters 

Outside  labor 

Mechanics 

Supers  (runners) 

Supers  (helpers) 

Common  labor 

.Ul  kinds 

Office,  including:  cbeml^-. 


June,  1900. 


91.70 

.62 

1.61 

.50 

1.36 

4.26 

8.00 

1.60 

1.14 

2.62 

1.34 

1.25 

2.50 

•1.75 

•1.25 

1.25 

1.3S 

2.61 


Aprll,1008. 


$1.78 
.76 
1.08 
.67 
1.35 
9.11 
8.7S 
1.79 
1.26 
3.73 
1.40 
1.36 
2.67 
1.76 
1.25 
1,25 
1.56 
4.81< 


April,19Q8. 


92.17 

.90 

2.31 

.84 

1.00 

98.82-7.28 

4.21^.51 

2.24-2.41 

1.48 

4.24-4.44 

1.74 

1.53 

2.m 

2.28 
1.88 
1.40 
1.87 
3.91 


•  July. 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Covington,  Va. 

Comparative  labor  figures — Sulphite  mill  {per  day). 


Foreman  (drainer  room  to  machine  room) _ 

Foreman  (nigrht,  drainer  room  to  machine  room) 

Machine  tender- 

Back  tender 

Wet  machines - — 

Loaders _ 

Reel  men__ 

Bleachers^ _ 

Bleach  mixers _ 

Screens,  blow  pits,  and  drainersu _ 

Foreman  (digesters  and  acid  room) 

Cookers _ 

Acid  men.. - 

Helpers  (acid  room  and  disresters) _ 

Mechanics. _ 

Foreman  (chip  house  and  yard) _. 

Chip  house— 

Engineers  and  iiremen _ 

Outside  labor 

Common  labor __ 

AU  kinds.- 


June,  1900.  April,  1908.  Aprfl,  1008, 


93.34 

2.75 
2.75 
1.50 


1.37 
1.83 
1.67 
1.40 
1.80 
2.88 
2.00 
2.00 
1.32 
2.01 
2.69 
1.27 
1.58 
1.33 
1.26 
1.48 


95.00 


2.61 
1.50 
1.40 
1.42 
1.35 
1.60 
1.50 
1.24 
3.01 
2.04 
1.87 
1.29 
1.98 
2.69 
1.47 
1.69 
1.88 
1.25 
1.59 


98.28 


3.79 
1.88 
1.75 
1.68 
1.76 

i.a 

1.60 
1.64 

4.98-5.82 
8.84 
2.80 
1.61 
2.12 

4.08-4.46 
1.50 
1.96 
1.46 
1.40 
1.88 


See  paper  mill  figures  for  office.     West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Covingrton,  Va. 

Mechanics  in  sulphite  mill,  April,  1908, — Two,  at  $3.20 ;  one,  at  $2.75 ;  two,  at 
$2.50;  one,  at  $2.45;  one,  at  $2.40;  one,  at  $2.38;  four,  at  $2.25;  two,  at  $2.20; 
two,  at  $2.15 ;  one,  at  $2.10 ;  three,  at  $2 ;  two,  at  $1.75 ;  two,  at  $1.60 ;  one.  at 
$1.50 ;  fourteen,  at  $1.40 ;  one,  at  $1.35 ;  two,  at  $1.25. 

Bcale  of  wages  at  New  Ywk  and  Pennsylvania  Company's  Johnsonburg  mill 

from  1898  to  1908, 


Names. 


Oilers 

Repair  crew: 
Blacksmith . 


Helper 

Head  carpenter . 
Carpenters 

Helpers 

Masons 


Helpers 


91.26 

2.50 

1.20 
2.25 
1.76 
1.50 

2.75 
1.20 


$1.25{ 

2.50 

1.50 
2.00 
1.76 
1.50 

2.76 
1.20 


1900.  I  1901. 


91.40  81.50 
1.35  1  1.40 


2.26 

1.50 
2.25 
2.00 
1.50 
00 
75 
1.36 


i 


2.25 

1.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.40 
4.00 
2.75 

1.40 


1902.    1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907.    1908. 

i 

Per 
cent. 

91.60  91.60 
1.40  ;  1.40 

$1.50 
1.40 

91.50 
1.40 

91.60 
1.40 

91.60  ,91.60 
1.40  1  1.80 

28 
40 

2.25  ,  2.60 

1.40  f  1.40 
2.50     2.60 
2.25     2.60 
1.40     1.40 

2.60 

1.60 
2.76 
2.60 
1.60 

n2.75 
t2.50 
l.fiO 
3.00 
2.50 
1.60 

2.76 
2.60 
1.60 
3.00 
2.60 
1.60 

2.76 
2.60 
1.60 
3.00 
2.50 
1.60 

2.75 
2.76 
1.76 
3.60 
2.60 
1.60 

>:: 

66 
43 

7 

}3.25     4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

45 

1.40  1  1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

f2.60 

ti.eo 

h 
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Scale  of  wages  at  New  York  a/nd  Pennsylvania  Company's  Johnsonhurg  mUt 
from  1898  to  1908— Continued. 


Names. 


Bepalr  crew—^Tontinued, 
Machinists 

Do 

Do 

Helpers. . 
Millwright... 
Boiler  maker 

Helpers . . 
Pipe  fitters,  headman 

Do 

Pipe  fitters,  helpers . 

Painters 

Do 


Per 
cent. 


Rotaries. 


Re  winders 

^ze  maker 

Sample  folder... 

Sbippers 

Evaporator  men 


Acid: 

Headman 

Helper 

Bleachers: 

Headmen . . 

Helpers . 

Engineers 

Chipper  men: 

Headman 

Helpers . 

Digesters: 

Headman . . 

Helper. 
Machine: 

Machine  tender., 

Cutter 

Wheelers 
Do. 


niters: 

Filter  man. 
Helper. 

Do! 
Finishers: 

Head  man . 
Trimmer. 
Finishers  .. 

Do. 

Frame  handler 

Counter  girls 

Do 

Leachers: 

Leacher  men 

Helpers 
Machine  men: 

Pulp  machine  tenders. 

Pulp  back  tenders  — 

Pulp  finisher 

Pulp  reel  boy 

Paper  machine  tenders 
Fbper  back  tenders . . 

Paper  third  hand . 

Broke  hustler. 
Do. 
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Scale  of  wages  at  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company's  Johnsonhwrg  mAU 
from  J898  to  1908 — Continued. 


Names. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 
$1.00 

igw. 

$1.46 

1905. 

91.46 
1.25 

3.25 

1.65 

i.eo 

.90 
1.15 

2.15 
2.20 

2.46 
2.20 

1906. 

1907. 
$1.25 

1908. 

Per 

cent. 

Hachine  men— Cont'd. 
Reel  boys           .    ... 

$1.25 

$1.25 

Do 1 

Cutters: 

Cutter  man , 

f2.50  92.60 
1.36  1  1.40 

i 

«2,65 

1.60 

1.40 

.80 

1.00 

2.25 
2.10 
1.80 

1.90 

1.80 

3.00 

1.65 

1.40 

.90 

1.00 

2.45 
}2.25 

2,25 
2.00 

8.26 

1.66 

1.60 

.90 

1.00 

2.45 
2.20 

2.46 
2.20 

S.25 
2.50 
2.00 
1.65 
1.60 
1.00 
1.15 

2.45 
2,20 

2.45 

2.20 
1.76 

1.60 

1.85 
1.50 
1.76 
1.40 

2.00 
}l.80 

1.40 

2.50 
2.00 
1.65 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

3.25 
8.00 
2.00 
1.66 
1.60 

3.00 
2.50 
1,75 
1.66 
1.60 

20 

Helpers 

1 

22 

Do 

Girls 

Do 

8team  batteries: 

Waler  tenders 

90.75  SO.  75 

2.00     2.00 
1.76     1.50 

.80  i    .90 
2.16  '  2.25 

1.65     1.80 

1.16 

2.45 
2.20 

2.45 

1.15 

2.90 
2.40 

2.60 

58 

45 

Do 

27 

Do 

1.65 
1.40 

58 

Firemen 

2.20  ,  2.35 

68 

Do  . 

1.75 
1.60 

Ash  men 

1.20 

1.75 
1.35 
1.80 
1.20 

1.35  1  1.45 

1.75  1  1.85 
1.35     1.50 
1.60     1.60 
1.35  1  1.40 

2.00  1  2.25 

1.45 

1.8.5 
1.50 
1.50 
1.40 

2.00 
1.80 

1.40 

2.00 
1.90 
1.55 

1.46 

1.86 
1.50 
1.75 
1.40 

2.00 
1.80 

1.40 

2.00 
2.00 
1.65 

1.50 

1.85 
1.50 
1.75 
1.40 

2.26 
1.80 

1.40 

2.20 
2,00 
1.55 
1.40 
1.93 
1.40 
1.10 

1.50 

1.86 
1.50 
1.75 
1.40 

2.50 
12.00 
tl.80 

1.40 

2.20 
2.00 
1.55 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

fl.80 
\2.C0 

1.&5 
1.65 
1.75 
1.60 

.85 
2.00 

n.90 

\1.50 

2.50 
2.36 
1.75 

6 
22 
S4 
7& 

17 

Yard: 

Teamster 

Helpers 

Truck  loaders 

Laborers 

Calender  men: 

Head  man 

1.75 
1.35 
1.30 
1.20 

1.85 
1.65 
1.76 
1.40 

2.00 
1.80 

1.40 

2.50 
2.00 
1.66 

(blender  men 

1.80  1  1.80 
1.35  1  1.40 

U 

Helpers 1 

}" 

1.80     1.80 
1.60     1.60 
1.35     1.35 

1.80  1  2.00 
1.70  1  1.90 
1.45     1.55 

Alkali  room: 

Headmen 

Helpers 

29.06 

38 

47- 

80 

Do 

1.40  ;  1.60 

Bleachers 

Do 

1.60     1.60 
1.50     1.60 
1.00     1.20 

1.60 
1.50 
1.15 

1.70 
1.60 
1.40 

1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

2.16 

84 

Do 

1.10 

10 

Do  . .      . 

l.UO 
2.60 

Beater  men: 

Hiitidmen 

2.50 

8.00 
/2.50 
14.25 

1.35 

3.00 
2.50 
2.2.5 
1.50 
1.45 

3.00 
2.50 
2.25 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 

8.00 
2.50 
2.25 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.4.^ 
1.70 
1.45 
1.75 

3.00 
3.00 
2.J5 
1.65 
l.f>0 
1.55 
1.45 
1.70 
1.45 
1.75 
1.40 

1.90 
1.90 
2.  75 
2.20 
l.TH) 

3.00 
3.00 
2. 75 
1.65 
1.60 
l.fO 
1.45 
1.70 
1.45 
1.75 
1.40 

1.90 
2. 15 
2. 75 
2. 20 
1.50 
2.00 

8.00 
3.00 
2.75 
1.65 
1.  r>o 

1.60 
1.46 
1.70 
1.45 
1.75 
1.40 

1.90 
2.15 
2. 75 
2. 20 
1.50 
2.15 

2.50 
l.SO 
1.70 

3.60 
3,00 
2.75 
1.65 
1.60 

3.  .50 
3.00 
2.75 
1.70 
1.70 

40 

Color  men 

1.76     2.25 

1.35     1.35 
1.25     1.25 

>: 

Helpers 

Do 

36 

Do 

1.20     1.20 

1.40 

1.60  1  1.60 
1.60     1.60 
1.75     1.85 
1.46  .  1.60 
1.75  .  1.76 
1.40  !  1.40 

1.90     1.90 

2.15    

2.75     2.75 
2.20     2.20 
1.50     1.50 
2.15     2.80 

2.50     2.90 
1.80     1,90 
1.70     1.80 
1.60     1.70 
1.40     1.50 

S3 

Do 

Brown  stock 

Do 

Wet  mach  ine-s 

1.40 
1.25 
1.65 
1.00 

1.50 
1.40 



1.65 
1.40 
1.66 
1.00 

1.50 
1.40 





1.50  1  1.60 
1.40  1  1.45 
1.75     1.75 

1.60 
1.45 
1.75 

82 
20 

6 

Do 

1.20 

40 

Engineers: 

Corliss  Nos.  land  2... 

Idenl 

C(.rli.ss  No.  3 

Do 

l.W 
l.(K) 
2.25 
2.00 

1.70 
2.2.-) 
2.00 
1.40 

1.00 
1.70 
2.25 
2.00 
1.40 

1.75 
1.75 
2.50 
2.U0 
1.40 

26 

63 
22 
10 

Do 

Henters 

Electric,  manufiictur- 
inif 

1           ; 

j            j 

Cliippermen 

1.75     1.75      1.7.>     1-90 

1.90 

i.r,o 

1.90 
1.50 

i.9C) 
1.60 

l.PO 
1.50 

8 

Helpers 

1.25     1.10     1.50 

44 

Do          

Cleaners 

i.26     1.26      i.lV>      1.40 

1 

i.7r»  I  1.75    1.7.1    1.95 

1.2.'S     1.20     1.40  1  1.50 
1.2.-)  1  1.2.')     1.00     1.  15 
1.20  ■  1.20      l.i:»     1.10 
.75 

1.10 

1.95 
1.50 
1.  45 
1.40 

1.40 

2.00 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 

1.40 

2.10 

1.-45 
1.10 

1.40 

2.10 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 

1.40 

2.25 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 

^ 

Digt^slcr*: 

Head  men 

Helpers 

Draint'rs 

Do 

Do     

I 
2,25     2.50  1  43 
1.50     1.76     40 
1.45     1.50  '  20 
1.40     1.50     26 

Do 

1 1  1.00 

: i.:i-'> 

1.75  '  1.75     2.00 
1  1.50     1.50 

■ 1 ] 

Felt  washer 

Electrician 

Helper 

1.50 
2. 25 
1.50 

1.50 
2.  25 
1.75 

1.60 
2.25 
1.75 

l.fiO 
2. 50 
2.25 

1.75 
3.00 
2.25 

1.75 
3.00 
2.25 

1.75 
3.00 
2.25 

1.76 
3.00 
2.26 

30 
71 
50 

82,71 
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:  Rates  of  tariff  on  paper, 

:  Ground  wood,  A  cent  per  pound. 

:  Chemical  fiber,  i  cent  per  pound. 

I  Bleached  chemical  fiber,  i  cent  per  pound. 

f  Printing  paper,  value  2  cents  per  pound. 

I  Wrapping  paper,  various  grades. 

I  Parchment. 

Rates  on  supplies  for  paper  mills'  use. 

Clay Jp2.50  per  ton 

*  Felts 44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  or  100  per  cent 

Colors 

Wire  cloth 35  per  cent 

Cotton  dryer  felts 45  per  cent 

Hemp  twines 13  cents  per  pound  or  100  per  cent 

Alum  and  alum  cake i  cent  per  pound  or    50  per  cent 

^  Lumber 

Machinery    45  per  cent 

;  Steel  forgings 35  per  cent 

Steel    sheets 35  per  cent 

Soda   ash 25  per  cent 

Lieather  belting 35  per  cent 

Rubber  belting 30  per  cent 

Salt 8  to  12  centB  i)er  hundred 

Bleach 20  per  cent 

Wages, 

American.  European. 


Women. 
Men.... 


About  81  per  day  (Indoor  work) 

From  $1.60  to  96  per  day,  variation  based  on  skill  . 


90. 37i  to  10.60 
.60to   1.50 


Investment. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  book  papers,  and  grades  of  paper  inchided  in  that  category,  is, 
in  round  figures,  about  $105,000,000.  In  this  investment  are  included 
the  working  capital  and  the  value  of  timber  lands  and  soda  fiber 
and  sulphite  mills,  which  are  maintained,  operated,  and  conducted  in 
connection  with  such  book-paper  plants. 

All  book-paper  mills,  however,  are  not  equipped  with  their  own 
chemical  fiber  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  and  soda  pulp. 

Labor. 

The  aggregate  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  the  mills 
manufacturing  book  paper  and  similar  grades  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  soda-fiber  and  sulphite  plants  operated  and  conducted 
in  connection  therewith,  is  estimated  to  represent  an  armv  of,  approxi- 
mately, 30,000. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  contended  that — so  far  as  the  paper-making  industry  is  con- 
cerned— a  protective  tariff  which  insures  for  the  American  working- 
men  employed  therein  the  highest  scale  of  wages  of  any  similar  class 
of  labor  in  any  other  country,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  him  with 
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abundant  opportunity  for  employment,  is  of  itself  one  of  the  most 
potential  arguments  that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  its  retention. 

Experiment  might  not  only  prove  fallacious,  but  disturbing  to  the 
paper-making  industry  as  a  whole,  and  perhaps  inflict  unnecessary 
and  imjust  hardship  upon  our  American  wage-earners. 

The  tariff  duty  on  paper  and  pulp  should  be  maintained  and  con- 
tinued at  its  present  standard.  It  is  not  alone  required  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  paper  manufacturer,  but  likewise  in  the  interests  of  the 
large  army  of  American  laborers  dependent  upon  that  industry  for 
its  employment. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  A.  W.  ESLEECE,  BEPBESENTINO  THE 
ESLEECK  MANUFACTUBING  COMPAinr. 

Mr.  EsLEEOK.  I  will  not  burden  you  with  any  further  statistics,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  simply  present  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  certain  papers  that  now  come  in  under  the  schedule  of  print- 
ing papers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  EsuEECK.  Among  them  are  what  are  termed  "  onion  skin  or 
typewriter  papers,  japan  paper,  drawing  paper,  blueprint  paper." 
All  of  these  have  been  entered  as  printing  paper  at  a  low  classification. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  paragraph  of  the  bill  are  they  in? 

Mr.  Esleeck.  Paragraphs  401,  396,  and  397.  We  established  our 
factory  about  eight  years  ago  with  reference  to  making  light-weight 
papers.  At  that  time  there  were  few,  if  any,  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. Since  that  time  the  foreign  light-weight  papers  are  imported  in 
large  quantities,  and  sold  by  almost  everj^  jobbmg  house  in  the  United 
States.  These  papers  are  imported  as  onion  skins,  advertised  as  onion 
skin  and  typewriting  papers,  used  as  such,  and  come  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  American  product.  The  price  at  which  they  are 
miported  is  very  low,  the  price  at  the  port  of  entry  being  about  5  or  6 
cents  a  poimd,  and  they  are  sold  in  this  country  at  8  cents.  Now,  the 
cheapest  paper  we  can  make  of  that  character  is  from  13  cents  to  36 
cents,  and  yet  the  price  of  these  foreign  papers  is  so  low  that  the  trade 
use  them  simply  because  the  price  is  low,  and  use  them  in  place  of  the 
domestic  article.  They  say  the  papers  are  not  as  good,  and  they  are 
not,  but  they  say  they  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  use  them, 
which  is  manifold  purposes.  The  same  is  true  of  blueprint  papers. 
They  come  in  also  as  printing  papers,  and  without  taking  up  any  extra 
time  I  would  like  to  read  just  one  or  two  notations  I  made  here,  and 
leave  the  brief  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

Paper  designated  in  the  trade  as  onion  skin,  glazed  or  unglazed, 
white  or  colored,  manifold  or  typewriter,  weighing  not  more  than 
8  pounds  to  the  ream  of  folio  17  by  22  inches.  6  cents  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  weighing  over  8  pounds  and  not  over  10 
pounds  to  the  ream  of  17  by  22  inches,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  This  would  give  this  class  of  paper  the  same  protec- 
tion as  is  given  to  copying  paper.  But  these  papers  are  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  copying  paper;  they  are  used  for  manifolding  pur- 
poses. With  this  classification  and  rate  of  duty  the  German  article 
could  then  be  sold  in  this  market  for  several  cents  per  pound  less  than 
the  cheapest  of  the  domestic  papers. 
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There  are  other  ^ades  of  writing  papers  manufactured  in  this 
country  that  are  seriously  affected  by  the  present  classification,  not- 
ably blueprint  papers,  hand-made  papers — whether  genuine  or  imi- 
tation, cover  papers,  Japan  papers — genuine  and  imitation,  these 
papers  have  been  entered  as  printing  paper  at  a  duty  of  eight-tenths 
of  a  cent  per  poimd.  We  are  not  asking  any  increase  in  these  papers, 
but  we  do  SLsk  that  these  papers  be  properly  classified,  and  we  do 
believe  that  all  these  papers  I  have  referred  to — onionskins,  mani- 
fold, Japan  paper,  and  blueprint  paper — ^should  come  under  para- 
graph 401,  which  refers  to  writing  paper. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  those  papers  consumed  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  EsLEEGK.  You  mean  the  light-weight  papers  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  papers  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  Of  the  light-weight  papers  which  I  am  personally 
most  interested  in  I  should  say,  without  having  exact  data,  that  there 
was  probably  a  thousand  tons  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  how  much  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  That  is  a  hard  question.    It  is  a  growing  trade. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  no  comparison  of  the  importations 
with  the  consumption  in  the  country  ? 
I  Mr.  Esleeck.  I  should  say  that  the  importation  was  probably  one- 

third  of  the  consumption  on  the  manifold  papers;  the  union  skins 
I  and  the  typewriter  manifold  papers,  I  should  say  that  the  importa- 

I  tion  was  probably  one-third. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two-thirds  produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Esi-eeck.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  under  one-eighth  of  a  cent  duty,  now  ? 

Mr.  Esleeck.  Eighth-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  put  on  the  duty  that  you  ask,  what  effect 
would  that  have  on  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  Esleeck.  The  imported  article  could  be  sold  for  about  3  cents 
a  pound  less  than  the  cheapest  paper  we  make  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  the  importation  would  be  as  large  as  it 
is  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Esleeck.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  affect  it  very  much,  but 
it  would  bring  the  two  papers,  domestic  and  foreign,  nearer  together, 
so  that  there  would  not  be  that  inducement  for  the  })oople  to  buy  the 
^  cheaper  article.    Now  it  is  so  cheap  that  they  use  the  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  not  the  effect  of  that  duty  be  to  cut  off 
importations  entirely  ? 
I  Mr.  Esleeck.  No,  sir;  they  could  import  it  and  sell  it  3  cents  a 

I  pound  cheaper  than  our  cheapest  paper.    Domestic  prices  run  from 

f  13J  up  to  25  cents,  and  even  higher  than  that. 

I  (Following  is  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Esleeck:) 

I  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

I  Chmtmian  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean^s^ 

'  Uouse  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D,  C: 

We  appreciate  the  courtesy  extended  to  us  by  your  honorable 
committee  in  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  present  some  facts  that 
hnve  a  most  important  bearing  upon  that  branch  of  the  paper  indus- 
tn'  with  which  we  are  connected  and  which  vitally  affects  its 
interest. 
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First.  The  importation  of  German  light-weight  papers.  These 
are  manufactured  on  a  basis  of  from  7^  pounds  to  9  pounds  to  the 
ream  of  480  or  600  sheets,  17  by  22  inches,  and  sold  in  this  country  as 
onionskins  and  manifold  typewriter. 

These  papers  are  imported  by  the  Germania  Importing  (Company, 
oi  New  York;  O.  M.  Steinman,  of  New  York;  and  also  by  several 
of  the  large  jobbing  houses  in  this  country.  These  papers  are  adver- 
tised as  onionskin  and  typewriter  papers,  sold  as  such,  and  as  such 
they  are  universally  used ;  and  while  the  qualitj  is  much  inferior  to 
the  domestic  product,  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  so  attractive 
to  the  average  buj^er  (being  approximately  8  cents  per  pound)  that  it 
is  rapidly  crowding  out  the  American  product.  (See  exhibit  A  at- 
tached, which  are  the  foreign  papers;  Exhibit  B  are  of  domestic 
manufacture.) 

These  papers  are  hot  covered  either  by  section  397  or  401  of  the 
present  tariff,  but  have,  we  understand,  been  entered  under  section 
396  as  printing  pajDcr  at  a  valuation  carrying  eight-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  pound.  The  injustice  of  this  classification  is  so  manifest,  and  its 
effect  on  American  manufacturers  of  paper  used  for  identically  the 
same  purpose  so  disastrous,  we  feel  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
these  facts  before  your  honorable  committee  to  have  them  receive 
yonr  most  favorable  consideration. 

Section  397  places  a  duty  on  copying  and  tissue  papers  weighing 
not  over  6  pounds  to  the  ream  of  20  by  30  inches  of  6  cents  per 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  weighing  over  6  pounds  and  not 
over  10  pounds  to  the  ream,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  quantity  of  paper  used  in  duplicate  work,  i.  e.,  carbon  copies, 
is  vastly  in  excess  of  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  copy  books,  and 
inaanuch  as  the  foreign  importations  of  onionskin  and  typewriter 
manifold  seems  to  be  unclassified  under  the  present  tariff  that  was 
framed  prior  to  the  advent  of  this  class  of  paper  into  this  country, 
we  beg  to  suggest  to  your  honorable  committee  for  your  favorable 
consideration  the  following  classification:  Paper  designated  in  the 
trade  as  onionskin,  glazed  or  unglazed,  white  or  colored,  manifold 
or  typewriter,  weighing  not  more  than  8  pounds  to  the  ream  of  folio, 
17  by  22  inches,  6  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if 
weighing  over  8  pounds  and  not  over  10  pounds  to  the  ream  of  17  by 
22  inches,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  would 
give  this  class  of  paper  the  same  protection  as  is  given  to  copying 
paper.  With  this  classification  and  rate  of  duty  the  German  article 
could  then  be  sold  in  this  market  for  several  cents  per  pound  less 
than  the  cheapest  of  the  domestic  papers. 

There  are  other  grades  of  writing  papers  manufactured  in  this 
country  that  are  seriously  affected  by  the  present  classification, 
notably  blueprint  papers,  hand-made  papers — whether  genuine 
and  imitation — cover  papers,  Japan  papers — genuine  and  imitation — 
these  papers  have  been  entered  as  printing  paper  at  a  duty  of  eight- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  term  "  hand  made  "  should  be  more 
clearly  defined,  because  genuine  hand  made  has  sometimes  been  as- 
sessed as  printing  paper.  Imitation  hand-made  papers  have  been 
made  in  this  country,  but  the  manufacture  had  to  be  practically 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  the  imported  paper.     If 
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properly  protected,  they  could  be  profitably  made  in  this  country. 
(See  Sxhibit  G.) 

Japan  paper,  genuine  and  imitation :  These  papers  are  a  strong, 
hard,  sized  paper,  of  the  nature  of  a  bond  paper.  They  are  being  im- 
ported into  the  country  in  large  quantities  as  French  Japan,  the 
imitation  paper  being  assessed  under  paragraph  No.  396,  as  printing 
paper.  Thej^  should  be  especially  mentioned.  These  papers  are 
bemg  made  m  this  country.     (See  Exhibit  F.) 

Blueprint  paper:  Paragraph  No.  398  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
distinctly  cover  blueprint  papers,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the 
clause  in  the  article  relating  to  plain  basic  photograph  papere  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Plain  basic  photographic  and  blue- 
print papers  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  3  cents 
per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  albumenized  or  sensitized 
paper,  or  paper  otherwise  surface-coated  for  photographic  or  blue- 
print purposes,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Papers  for  blueprinting  purposes  are  essentially  photograph  pa- 
pers, made  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  coated  and  developed  pre- 
cisely as  are  ordinary  photographic  papers.  They  are  very  hard, 
sized,  and  vary  in  value  from  7  cents  to  27  cents  per  pound.  (Ex- 
hibit D.) 

It  evidently  was  the  intent  of  the  framei*s  of  the  tariff  of  1897 
that  blueprint  papers  should  be  classed  as  plain  photographic  papers, 
and  they  were  assessed  as  such  for  about  four  years.  The  United 
States  deneral  Appraisers  at  New  York,  under  date  of  November  21, 
1901,  declared  that  "  paper  used  for  making  blueprint  paper  is  not 
dutiable  as  plain  basic  photographic  paper  under  paragraph  398, 
act  of  July  24,  1897.  Such  papers  are  of  the  class  suitable  for  print- 
ing of  books,  and  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  396  if  vahied  above 
5  cents  per  pound,  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem."  (Treasury 
Decisions,  vol.  4,  No.  48,  November  28,  1901;  23378  G.  A.,  5031.) 
This  decision  is  so  obviously  wrong  as  to  scarcely  need  discussion. 
Papers  suitable  for  printing  books  are  either  not  at  all  sized,  or  sized 
very  lightly,  in  order  that  the  ink  may  dry  quickly.  They  are  of 
very  short  fiber,  easily  torn,  and  soft.  In  every  particular  blueprint 
papers  are  the  opposite  of  this.  They  are  hard,  exceedingly  well 
sized,  smooth,  high  finish,  and  very  strong.  They  are  made  from  an 
entirely  different  class  of  stock,  and  are  more  exj^ensive  to  make  than 
printing  papers,  and  are  entirely  different  in  every  particular. 
(Samples  herewith,  Exhibit  E.) 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  the  13,302  tons  of  "  printing  paper  " 
imported  from  Canada  in  the  year  1907  only  2  tons  are  valued  at  4  to 
5  cents,  and  of  the  1,515  tons  of  "  printing  paper  "  imported  from 
Europe  in  the  same  period  1,330  tons  are  valued  at  5  cents  and  over, 
which  indicates  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  so-called  "  printing  paper  " 
coming  from  Europe  is  not  printing  paper  at  all,  but  high-grade 
papers,  very  probably  for  blueprinting  and  other  purposes  than 
printing  paper. 

The  nature  of  photographic  papers  and  blueprint  papers  being 
essentially  the  same,  it  is  very  possible  that  papei-s  intended  for 
regular  photographic  purposes  are  being  imported  as  ''  bluejirint 
papers  "  and  escaping  the  duty.  There  is  no  way  to  prove  this,  but 
no  inspector  could  tell  whether  certain  roll  was  plain  bliiej)rint  or 
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photograph  paper,  as  tiie  chemical  constituents  are  practically  the 
same. 

These  special  papers,  with  the  exception  of  blueprint  papers, 
could  be  classified  under  section  401,  and  would  then  read  as  follows: 

"  Writing,  letter,  note,  handmade,  whether  genuine  or  imitation, 
sized  or  unsized,  if  deckled  on  two  or  more  sides,  drawing,  ledger, 
bond,  record,  tablet,  typewriter  paper,  onionskin,  and  manifoloing 
papers,  cover  papers,  Japan  paper,  genuine  or  imitation,  weighing 
not  more  than  8  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500  sheets  of  17x22  inches,  6 
cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  weighing  over  8 
pounds  to  the  ream  and  not  over  10  pounds  to  the  ream,  5  cents  per 
pound  and  15.  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  weighing  not  less  than  10 
pounds  and  not  more  than  15  pounds  to  the  ream,  2  cents  per  pound 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  weighing  more  than  15  pounds  to  the 
ream,  3^  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Also  amending  the  last  clause  of  the  section,  after  the  word  "  pro- 
vided "  to  read  as  follows :  "  That  in  computing  the  duty  on  such 
papers  every  187,000  square  inches  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  ream,"  as  in 
writing  papers,  folio,  or  17x22  inches,  is  generally  taken  as  a  basi§  for 
weight. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  committee's  attention  to  the  matter 
of  cardboard  and  bristol  board,  pasted  and  unpasted.  These  papers 
are  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  this  country,  and  we  think 
should  be  classified  in  a  manner  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  or 
undervaluation.  Would  recommend  a  special  clause.  No.  408,  carry- 
ing 35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EsLEECK  Manufacturing  Company, 

B^^   A.  W.  ESLEEGK, 

Representing  the  writtng-paper  branch  of  the  paper  industry. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Elliott.  May  I  say  something  right  now  on  this  onion- 
skin paper,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman.  Yes;   step  right  forward. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  R.  S.  ELLIOTT,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  onionskin  paper  that  the  gentleman  has  just  spoken  about 
that  is  brought  from  the  other  side  is  made  out  of  wood.  It  is  an  en- 
tirely different  paper  in  the  make-up  from  the  papers  made  in  this 
country.  If  you  put  a  duty  on  that  paper  made  on  the  other  side,  the 
sale  of  it  will  absolutely  cease  in  this  country,  because  the  wearing 
qualities  of  that  paper  are  not  as  good  as  the  wearing  qualities  or 
these  papers  made  in  this  country,  which  are  made  out  of  rags.  The 
paper  made  in  Germany  and  Austria  is  made  out  of  wood,  so  that  the 
importation  of  that  paper  has  decreased  instead  of  increasing,  for 
this  reason.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago  those  papers  were  brought 
in  in  large  quantities  for  tablet  manufacturers,  which  they  sold  to 
people  in  the  West  and  in  the  South  for  foreign  correspondents.  That 
trade  has  practically  been  eliminated,  for  they  are  to-day  using  the 
American  papers  in  place  of  these  onionskin  papers.  Tsow,  these 
onion  papers  are  used  for  special  work  here  in  tnis  country,  and  the 
trade  has  grown  and  been  built  up  simply  on  account  of  the  price  of 
the  stuff. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  class  of  work  are  they  used  on? 

Mr.  EtxjoTT.  I  sell  it  for  railroad  manifold  work  and  work  of 
that  character,  and  it  is  sold  by  jobbers  all  over  the  countnr  in  small 
quantities.  Cleveland  is  a  very  large  center  for  the  use  of  that  paper. 
To-day  factories  have  a  ffreat  many  branches  all  over  the  country. 
One  tttg  concern  where  they  use  this  paper  sends  ten  or  fifteen  or 
twenty  orders  through  the  mail;   they  use  this  light-weight  paper. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  the  business  in  these  grades 
that  the  gentleman  just  preceding  you  spoke  about  in  this  country. 
Do  you  faiow  what  is  the  average  of  business,  the  volume  of  con- 
sumption ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  is  hard  to  give  you  those  figures  right  offhand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  are  in  com- 
parison with  the  volume  of  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  No;  I  could  not  give  you  that.  I  can  say  this,  that 
there  are  but  four  importers  in  this  country  that  make  a  specialty  of 
that  business.  The  business  has  changed  materially  in  the  last  six  or 
seven  years.  The  large  importations  were  seven  years  ago,  when  it  was 
used  as  tablet  paper.  That  has  entirely  died  out. 
•  Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  if  we  put  the  duty  on  this  paper 
that  was  asked  for  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you,  that  would 
amount  to  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  would  in  this  way,  that  the  paper  that  is  made  in 
Europe  is  made  out  of  wood,  and  the  wearing  qualities  are  such  that 
if  the  American  had  to  pay  the  same  price  for  that  German  paper  as 
he  did  for  the  American,  he  would  use  the  American  paper,  because 
it  will  wear  twice  as  long.    It  is  made  out  of  rags. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  your  idea  is  that  we  would  not 

five  the  consumer  the  right  of  choice  as  to  which  paper  he  preferred, 
ut  we  would  prohibit  the  other  paper  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  talking  about  onionskin  paper. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  no  such  paper  designated  in  the  tariff  law 
now. 

Mr.  Elliott.  No,  sir;  this  paper  was  really  erroneously  called 
onionskin  paper  by  the  importer. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  how  does  it  come  in  now  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  comes  in  under  25  per  cent  paper,  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  It  would  come  in  under  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Twenty-five  per  cent  is  the  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  The  duty  is  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  clause  ? 

Mr.  EsLEEGK.  Under  section  398. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Onionskins  do  not  come  in  under  onionskin  paper. 
There  was  a  case  here  on  that,  three  years  ago.  I  have  imported  car 
loads  of  it,  and  paid  25  per  cent  duty,  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  used  the  same  as  onionskin  paper  is  used,  as 
typewriter  paper? 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  is  not  used  as  tjrpewriter  paper,  because  it  is  made 
out  of  wood,  and  it  does  not  have  the  qualities  that  American  paper 
has.    It  does  not  come  in  competition  with  typewriter  papers. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  want  us  to  keep  it  out  for,  if  it  does  not 
come  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  does  not  come  in  competition  with  regular  type- 
writer papers.     I  do  not  want  to  keep  it  out. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  to  let  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  want  you  to  let  the  duty  stay  just  where  it  is,  at  25 
per  cent.     I  do  not  want  to  change  the  classification. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  MILTON  E.  MABCIJSE,  OF  RICHMOND,  VA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Milton  E.  Marcuse. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Proceed. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Before  submitting  the  paper  which  I  have  I  will 
say  that  I  was  interested  in  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Gaines  to  Mr. 
Sullivan,  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  involved  on  "one  particular  book, 
and  working  on  that  I  have  figured  out  that  if  the  total  duty  were 
saved  to  the  consumer  of  wrapping  paper  that  he  would  save  1  cent 
in  wrapping  up  500  pounds  of  sugar. 

Speaking  for  the  wrapping-paper  manufacturers,  we  wish  to  sub» 
mit  that  wrapping-paper  manufacturers,  representing  an  investment 
of  about  $80,000,000  among  103  mills  specincalh'  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry in  America  and  employing  many  thousands  of  skilled  em- 
ployees, artisans,  and  laborers,  receives  little  or  no  protection  under 
the  existing  law,  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  permitting  the 
importation  of  a  large  tonnage  of  so-called  Kraft  paper  manufac- 
tured by  European  manufacturers.  This  paper,  as  its  name -indi- 
cates, is  exceedingly  strong,  so  strong  that  a  sheet  of  25-pound  paper 
(25  pounds  to  a  ream,  480  sheets  ot  24  by  36  inches)  does  the  same 
service  as  our  domestic  40  or  50  pound  No.  1  manila.  It  is  manu- 
factured in  paper  mills  where  the  investment  is  relatively  small  and 
the  labor  cheap.  These  manufacturers  can  build  and  equip  their 
plants  for  very  much  less  than  the  cost  required  in  America.  They 
have  machinery  and  building  material  free  of  duty  and  enjoy  low^ 
labor  costs  in  all  the  departments  of  their  business — building,  con- 
struction, and  operating.  Therefore  they  can  afford  to  run  their 
machinery  slow  enough  to  produce  this  grade,  which  yields  but  a 
very  small  daily  production  per  inches  of  machine,  whereas  in  Amer- 
ica we  can  not  meet  their  competition  on  account  of  the  larger  invest- 
ment and  production  costs,  as  we  are  compelled  to  run  for  tonnage, 
and  in  order  to  get  the  lowest  possible  production  costs  we  are  forced 
to  run  such  weights  and  grades  as  to  enable  us  to  secure  these  results. 

The  ^owth  of  the  Kraft  paper-making  industry  and  its  importation 
into  this  country  is  increasmg  at  an  alarming  rate.  This  has  grown 
from  nothing  three  years  ago  to  an  importation  last  year  of  between 
10,000  and  12,000  tons,  so  we  are  informed,  and  as  explained  before 
on  account  of  its  superior  strength  it  displaces  twice  this  amount  of 
tonnage  of  domestic  production.  If  we  were  afforded  a  proper  pro- 
tection on  these  grades  we  are  sure  American  enterprise  would  pre- 
pare itself  to  take  care  of  the  increased  demand  for  these  grades,  as 
already  there  have  been  many  experiments  made  in  American  mills, 
and  one  or  two  manufacturers  have  been  looking  very  seriously  into 
the  problem.    To  emphasize  the  effect  of  this  competition  let  us  cite 
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the  followinff  comparative  table.    Costs  of  manufacture  at  mills,  prop- 
erly balanced. 

No.  1.  manila,  made  of  60  per  cent  sulphite  (popular  quality),  costs 
as  follows: 

60  per  cent  sulphite,  at  |35  per  ton $21.00 

40  per  cent  ground  wood,  at  $18  per  ton 7.20 

28.20 

30  per  cent  shrinkage 2.82 

Conrersion 16.00 

Freight 4. 00 

Total 51.02 

Or  $2.55  per  hundredweight. 

The  Kraft  paper  costs  3  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  port  of  entry,  plus 
26  per  cent  duty,  75  cents  per  hundredweight,  «total  $3.75  per  hundred- 
weight, f.  o.  b.  port  of  entry.  If  sold  at  4^  cents  per  pound,  a  ream  of 
25  pounds  costs  the  consumer  $1.06J  per  ream.  No.  1  manila,  40 
pounds  basis,  if  sold  at  3i  cents,  would  cost  the  consumer  $1.30  per 
ream,  or  23f  per  ream  in  favor  of  the  imported  paper.  We  therefore 
claim  that  this  grade  of  paper,  where  labor  costs  are  as  high  relatively 
as  the  costs  on  the  higher  forms  of  steel  products,  should  receive 
higher  protection.  We  have  prepared  the  following  suggestions,  which 
we  ask  you  to  include  in  your  schedule  on  paper: 

Proposed  schedule  for  wrapping  paper,  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  sulphate  fiber  and  commonly  known  in  the  trade  as  "  Kraft- 
paper  ''  (or  any  substitute  of  equal  strength,  quality,  or  appearance), 
white  or  colored,  and  of  all  kinds  of  wrapping  paper,  decorated  or 
containing  a  design  or  character  of  any  description,  as  follows: 

Weighing  over  65  pounds  to  the  ream  of  480  sheets,  on  a  basis  of 
24  by  36  inches,  and  whether  in  reams  or  any  other  form,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  if  weighing  40  pounds  and  not  over  65  pounds  to  the 
ream,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  weighing  30  pounds  and  not  over  40 
pounds  to  the  ream,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  weighing  20  pounds 
and  not  over  30  pounds  to  the  ream,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  other  pai)ers  known  as  wrapping  paper,  not  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  the  above,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Novelty  wrapping  papers  containing  designs  and  characters  are 
now  being  produceain  this  country,  both  with  and  without  patents, 
that  must  compete  with  foreign-made  papers  of  like  character. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  can  produce  thene  papers  and  land  them 
in  the  United  States  at  a  price  that  will  not  permit  the  domestic 
manufacturers  to  compete,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nullify  the  value 
of  the  patent  issued  by  this  Government,  for,  owing  to  the  patent 
laws  prevailing  now  in  most  of  the  foreign  governments,  a  patented 
article  must  be  manufactured  in  those  countries  or  be  available  to 
anyone  who  chooses  to  use  them. 

kraft  paper  weighing  20  pounds  and  under  should  be  classed  as 
tissue. 

INVESTMENT. 

The  wrapping-paper  industry  is  one  peculiar  unto  itself.  It  occu- 
pies a  different  relationship  as  regards  investment  to  production  than 
any  other  industry  in  this  country.  To  build  and  equip  a  wrapping- 
paper  mill  requires  $2  investment  for  each  $1  of  annual  production. 
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This  does  not  consider  timber  lands  or  working  capital,  but  does  in- 
clude all  expenditures  for  development  of  water  power,  construction 
of  pulp  mills  (mechanical  and  chemical),  paper  mills,  etc.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  secure  a  yield  of  only  simple  interest  on  investment, 
the  paper  manufacturer  has  to  make  12  per  cent  on  his  product,  free 
of  all  depreciation,  costs,  etc.  Men  do  not  invest  in  manufacturing 
business  for  6  per  cent  returns.  They  would  not  employ  their  time, 
intelligence,  and  money  at  so  great  a  labor  and  risk  for  so  small  a 
return.  Good  judgment  would  dictate  the  preference  of  lending  their 
money  on  good  collateral  for  such  returns.  They  must  see  at  least 
10  per  cent  on  capital  before  they  would  place  their  money  in  such 
enterprises,  in  which  they  are  not  only  serving  their  own  interests 
but  are  public  benefactors,  in  developmg  the  country's  natural  re- 
sources and  giving  employment  to  its  labor.  To  make  this  10  per 
cent  they  would  have  iSo  make  20  per  cent  on  their  product,  and  the 
result  of  recent  years,  as  shown  by  ledger  balances,  shows  this  to  be 
impossible,  in  view  of  foreign  competition. 

In  considering  the  tariff  on  paper  we  would  like  for  you  to  recog- 
nize the  relation  which  exists  between  wood  and  the  products  there- 
from, and  iron  ore  and  the  products  therefrom.  Whether  converting 
wood  into  ground  wood  pulp  for  paper  purposes,  or  in  converting 
iron  ore  into  pig  iron,  the  relation  of  labor  to  finished  product  is 
relatively  the  same. 

From  every  point  of  view,  in  bringing,  wood  products  and  steel 

Eroducts  into  their  relation  with  each  other,  whether  considering  the 
ibor  expenditure  to  produce  $1  worth;  or  whether  considering  the 
plant  investment  necessary  to  produce  $1  worth,  or  whether  consider- 
mg  the  investment  necessary  for  protection,  the  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terial as  they  are  found  in  the  earth  or  growing  from  the  earth,  or 
whether  considering  the  abstract  aspects  m  connection  with  political 
economy,  it  appears  that  the  duties  upon  wood  and  the  products 
thereof  should  be  greater  than  the  duties  upon  steel  (iron  ore)  and 
the  products  thereof,  and  yet  we  find  that  under  the  present  tariff 
this  condition  is  not  only  reversed,  but  most  severely  reversed,  because 
in  some  cases  the  duties  upon  important  heavy  steel  products  are 
three  times  as  great  as  upon  corresponding  wood  products. 

We  now  ask  that  whatever  duties  be  placed  upon  iron  ore  and  the 
products  therefrom,  correspondingly  higher  duties  be  placed  upon 
wood  and  the  products  therefrom. 

I  have  also  a  paper  here 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  iron  ore  is  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  And  pulp  wood  is  free. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Pulp  wood  is  free.  You  want  50  cents  a  ton  on 
wood  pulp  ?    Is  that  what  you  claim  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Whatever  your  judgment  sees  fit  to  give  to  iron  ore, 
we  would  like  the  relationship  of  wood  and  its  products  considered  in 
its  relative  position. 

I  have  also  here  the  views  of  Mr.  Gustavus  Millhiser  on  the  same 
subject,  which  I  will  submit  with  the  other  paper. 

(The  paper  of  Mr.  Gustavus  Millhiser,  submitted  by  Mr.  Marcuse, 
will  appear  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Marcuse's  statement.) 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you,  on  this  subject  of  wrapping 
paper,  what  is  the  volume  of  the  business  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  About  700,000  tons  per  annum. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  About  700,000  tons  per  annum.  That  is,  the  con- 
sumption in  this  country  is  700,000  tons? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  The  production  in  the  country  is  700,000  tons.  That 
is  what  you  asked  me. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  importation  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  The  importation  is  a  difficult  problem  to  reach,  be- 
cause the  wrapping  paper  comes  under  that  indescribable  quantity  of 
"  not  otherwise  specified." 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  that  you  have  no  figures  on  the  amount 
of  importations? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  have  made  some  effort  to  get  some,  and  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  at  some  not  distant  day  to  give  those  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  at  the  time  you  prepared  your  statement 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  was  looking  into  the  subject  of  Kraft  paper,  and 
the  importations  that  I  found  m  one  port  of  entry  gave  me  an  indica- 
tion that  the  quantity  we  imagined  was  being  imported  should  be  cut 
down  exactly  one-half.  The  effect  that  it  has  had  on  the  trade  has  in- 
fluenced the  manufacturers  of  paper  to  believe  that  from  20,000  to 
25.000  tons  were  imported  last  year,  but  when  we  found  out  that  about 
4,000  tons  were  received  at  one  port  of  entry,  we  concluded  that  from 
10,000  to  12,000  tons  were  the  receipts  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underavood.  You  think  that  the  production  of  wrapping  paper 
in  this  country  amounts  to  about  700,000  tons,  and  the  importations 
to  about  12,000  tons? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  But  that  is  of  this  one  particular  grade.  This  is  a 
new  product,  that  has  not  only  disturbed  us,  but  has  disturbed  us 
twice  as  much  as  it  would  if  it  was  not  serving  twice  the  duty  that 
our  papers  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  new  product,  the  importation 

Mr.  Marcuse.  If  it  grows  from  nothing  to  12,000  tons  in  the  short 
space  of  three  years,  in  simple  geometrical  progression,  what  will  it 
do  in  ten  years  ?    That  is  what  alarms  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  might  be  that  the  market  has  been  already 
filled,  possibly. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  To  draw  it  more  closely  to  your  attention,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  only  the  recent  past  when  you  carried  home  from 
the  first-class  stores  of  your  community  your  bundles  wrapped  in 
Kraft  paper.  Heretofore  they  have  been  wrapped  in  No.  1  manila 
or  fiber  papers  of  American  production.  But  now,  in  all  of  the  larger 
stores,  in  the  larger  cities,  you  find  they  are  working  this  into  common 
use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee 
in  arguing  this  question  with  you,  if  you  will  pardon  me;  but  I  would 
like  to 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  of  your  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  say,  I  would  like  some  information,  so  that  if 
the  question  comes  to  a  vote  I  can  intelligently  vote  on  the  matter. 
Therefore  I  want  the  information  for  my  own  guidance.  You  stated 
the  amount  of  the  production  in  this  country.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
know  the  total  amount  of  importations,  in  the  line  of  wrapping 
paper,  if  you  know  it.    If  you  do  not,  you  may  say  so. 
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Mr.  Marcuse.  I  do  not  know  it,  but  I  will  try  to  ascertain  and  give 
it  to  you.  I  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  have  not  been  able  to  give  it  to 
you  as  yet. 

Mr.  Underavood.  Is  there  any  exportation  of  this  paper? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Of  our  papers? 

Mr.  Underwood,  yes. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  It  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  export  it  to? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  hardly  think  of  exporting  now.  There  is  some 
little  exporting  going  on  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  have  jrou  been  exporting  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  The  export  business  for  domestic  manufactures  in 
•wrapping  paper  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  a  factor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  can,  I  wish  you  would  give  the  informa- 
stion. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  As  I  say,  the  figure  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  is  not 
a  factor  as  to  which  I  could  even  give  you  the  information  you  are 
trying  to  get.  I  know  some  little  goes  to  Cuba,  and  before  Porto 
^ico  was  made  a  part  of  our  country  some  went  to  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Some  goes  to  the  Continent,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  do  not  know  of  any  wrapping  paper  going  to  the 
'Continent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  ship  none  to  England? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  know  of  rone  going  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  you  only  speak  for  your  own  house  and 
not  for  the  trade? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  only  speak  for  my  own  house  and  from  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  are  unable  to  give  the  information  at 
present  as  to  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  the  volume  of  this  busi- 
ness that  is  controlled  to-day  by  the  American  product  as  compared 
with  the  other? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  put  that 
^atement  in,  if  you  can  get  the  figures.  That  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant propositions  that  we  want  to  know  about. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  do  that  at  a  later  time,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  Boutell.  AVho  are  your  principal  purchasers? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  The  jobbers. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  do  not  sell  to  the  paper-bag  manufacturers,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Some  of  the  paper  manufacturers  do  who  make 
tag  papers.     They  sell  to  the  paper-bag  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Some  of  the  class  that  you  represent  here? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  There  is  a  large  exportation  of  paper  bags,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  So  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  Boutell.  To  Australia  and  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  made  out  of  your  paper? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Yes. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  those  paper  bags  that  are  sold  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa  sold  in  competition  with  the  English  and  German 
manufactures? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Being  unfamiliar  with  that  branch  of  the  business, 
I  am  unable  to  give  a  reply,  but  there  are  other  gentlemen  here  who 
know  more  about  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  are  paper-bag  manufacturers  represented  here, 
are  there  ? 

Mr.  Makcuse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  per  cent  did  you  say  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  are  making  700,000  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  I  ask  you  how  much  per  cent  of  money  you  are 
making  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Well — how  much  per  cent  we  are  making  on  our 
investment  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  it  is  a  simple  question. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  It  is  a  very  simple  question,  and  a  very  difficult  one 
to  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  state  a  while  ago  that  you  made  12  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  That  we  would  have  to  make  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  are  you  making? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  think  for  an  average  period  of  years  if  it  showed 
5  per  cent  net  above  depreciation  and  costs  the  manufacturers  would 
consider  themselves  fortunate. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  from  1897  to  1907? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  that  long,  but  I  want 
to  say  now  that  5  per  cent  would  be  a  fair  average  of  the  per  annum 
profits  that  paper  manufacturers  made  in  that  period. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  after  you  count  out  the  mterest,  depreciation, 
and  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  After  we  count  out  nothing.    The  interest  is  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  all  getting  poor,  then,  according  to  your  own 
tale. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  think  we  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  worse  off  now  than  you  were  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  are  no  better  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  made  any  money  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  made  the  money  that  a  manu- 
facturing business  entitles  us  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  a  manufacturing  business 
entitles  you  to.     I  am  talking  about  how  much  you  made. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Well,  I  have  answered  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  make  money  or  did  you  lose  it? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Some  years  we  made  money  and  some  years  we  lost 
money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  would  it  average,  on  the  whole? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Five  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  last  ten  years  is  a 
fair  average  of  what  the  paper  manufacturers  have  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  if  a  man  did  not  make  12 
per  cent 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  said 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  You  said  if  a  man  did  not  make  12 
per  cent  on  his  investment  in  the  manufacturing  business,  he  would 
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pull  his  money  out  of  the  manufacturing  business  and  invest  it  in 
securities.     Do  you  know  of  any  securities  that  will  pay  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  made  no  such  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  sounded  like  that.    What  was  it? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  said  that  in  order  to  make  6  per  cent  on  the  capi- 
tal invested  you  have  to  make  12  per  cent  on  the  production  of  your 
plant 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  said  that  if  her  did  not  make  that  much  he 
would  pull  his  money  out  and  invest  it  in  good  securities,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No  ;  I  said  that  that  kind  of  a  return  does  not  attract 
men  to  that  kind  of  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  now,  what  was  it  you  said? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  read  again  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  have  the  same  statement  made  again, 
the  same  as  before. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  have  it  right  here.    It  has  not  been  changed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  state  it  the  way  you  did  before. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  said:  "  To  build  and  equip  a  wrapping-paper  mill 
requires  $2  investment  for  each  $1  of  annual  production.  Tliis  does 
not  consider  timber  lands  or  working  capital,  but  does  include  all 
expenditures  for  development  of  water  power,  construction  of  pulp 
mills  (mechanical  and  chemical),  paper  mills,  etc.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  secure  a  yield  of  only  simple  interest  on  the  investment 
the  paper  manufacturer  has  to  make  12  per  cent  on  his  product,  free 
of  all  depreciation,  costs,  etc."  Then  I  went  on  to  say :  "  Men  do 
not  invest  in  manufacturing  business  for  6  per  cent  returns.  They 
w^ould  not  employ  their  time,  intelligence,  and  money  at  so  great  a 
labor  and  risk  for  so  small  a  return.  Good  judgment  would  dictate 
the  preference  of  lending  their  money  on  good  collateral  for  such 
returns.  They  must  see  at  least  10  per  cent  on  capital  before  they 
would  place  their  money  in  such  enterprises,  in  which  they  are  not 
only  serving  their  own  interests,"  etc. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  concerns,  or  firms,  or  corporations,  or  what- 
ever you  are  pleased  to  call  them,  are  there? 

Mr.  Marct  SE.  There  are  103  wrapping-paper  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Making  the  same  kind  of  paper  that  you  are? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  of  them  are  making  the  same  kind  you 
make  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  There  is  such  a  diversitv  of  the  character  of  wrap- 
ping paper  that — well,  I  would  say  probalbly  33J  per  cent  are  making 
the  same  grades  on  which  I  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  are  they  all  selling  at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No;  there  is  a  variation  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  compete  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  compete  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  There  is  no  agreement. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  no  connection  with  a  paper  trust? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  None  in  the  world,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  no  "gentleman's  agreement"  with  you? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No  "  gentleman's  agreement "  with  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  nave  an  "  annual  jubilee,"  too? 
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Mr.  Marcuse.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  talk  business  at  those  meetings? 
Mr.  Marcuse.  We  do  not  have  time  at  those  meetings.    [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not?    That  is  all. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Gustavus  Millhiser,  submitted  by  Mr.  Mar- 
cuse, is  as  follows :) 

VIEWS  OF  ICB.  OVSTAVUS  MILLHISER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BED- 
FORD FTJLF  AND  PAPER  COMPANY,  RICHMOND,  VA.,  ON  THE 
SXFBJECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  REVISION  AS  REGARDS  THE  PAPER 
SCHEDULE,  AND  THE  RELATION  OF  THIS  SCHEDULE  TO  THE 
STEEL  SCHEDTTLE. 

We  want  to  approach  this  subject,  not  from  the  selfish  standpoint 
I  of  its  commercial  aspect  as  applied  to  the  possible  profit  to  our  par- 

!  ticular  business  only,  but  we  want  to  approach  the  subject  along  the 

I  combined  lines  of  commercialism,  which  is  self-interest  and  patriot- 

I  ism,  which  is  the  altruistic  interest. 

j  In  doing  this,  the  first  step  is  to  recognize  that  the  people  of  this 

'  country  have  practically  voiced  that  protection,  legitimately  applied, 

meets  their  approval.    We  wish  to  keep  before  us  the  fact  that  while 

underprotection  is  an  injustice  to  the  particular  industry  so  affected, 

on  the  other  hand,  overprotection  is  an  injustice  to  all  of  the  many 

millions  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  realize  that  imder  the  application  of  the  protective  tariff  due 

regard  should  be  had  to  strengthening  the  sinews  of  the  country  and 

never  weakening  them  at  any  point. 

We  recognize  that  among  the  important  sinews  of  future  strength 

in  this  country  wood  and  steel  form  important  and  very  f ar-reachmg 

features. 

We  recognize  that  these  two  articles  are  totally  unlike  the  products 

of  the  soil,  which  can  be  produced  from  year  to  year  in  such  quantities 

as  the  efforts  of  man  may  be  stimulated  to  procluce. 

We  realize  that  proper  forestry  laws  can  be  made  to  provide  for 

such  a  reproduction  of  forest  products  as  to  make  the  supply  of  such 

products  practically  inexhaustible,  and  especially  so  in  face  of  the 

fact  that  we  have  rapidly  drifted  into  extensive  substitution  of  steel 

for  wood  in  many  forms  of  construction  work. 
I  We  realize  that  the  natural  storehouses  in  the  earth  of  steel  (iron 

[  ore)  can  not  be  replenished  by  the  powers  or  ingenuity  of  man ;  that 

I  once  exhausted  they  are  forever  exhausted ;  and  we  realize  that  to-day 

'  the  nation,  with  its  natural  storehouses  of  iron  ore  exhausted,  occupies 

:  a  position  which  places  it  almost  at  the  mercy  of  other  nations  pro- 

i  vided  with  an  ample  supply  of  iron  ore. 

We  are  living  in  a  steel  age,  and  to  preserve  our  supplies  in  the 

earth  is  the  first  duty  in  the  direction  of  protection  which  is  due  the 

American  people. 

We  ask  and  claim  that,  inasmuch  as  wood  does  renew  itself  and 
I  can  be  made  to  do  so  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  that  as  steel 

i  (iron  ore)  does  not  and  can  not  be  made  to  renew  itself — we  ask  and 

claim  that  whatever  protection  may  be  seen  fit  to  apply  to  wood  and 

the  products  thereof  still  lower  duties  be  applied  to  iron  ore  and  the 

products  thereof. 
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Not  only  for  the  perfectly  clear  reasons  that  I  have  mentioned  does 
this  policy  impress  itself  and  intrench  itself  behind  the  spirit  of  jus- 
tice and  justice  itself,  but  it  would  also  be  helpful  toward  improving 
the  position  of  each  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  engaged  properly  in  the  struggle  for  advancement. 

It  would  not  only  reduce  to  some  extent,  varying  only  in  degree, 
the  cost  of  every  operation  in  which  one  can  engage  to-day;  but  in 
doing  so,  it  would  also  enable  each  and  every  manufacturer,  who  has 
articles  to  export  or  who  might  be  induced  to  reach  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  articles  for  export,  to  be  put  in  a  more  favorable  position  to 
conduct  his  present  operations  and  to  look  forward  to  increasing 
same  in  existing  and  yet  unexplored  directions. 

Under  the  present  tariff,  wood  in  the  form  of  logs  (that  is  to  say, 
in  its  crudest  form)  is  on  the  free  list,  and  we  do  not  ask  that  it  be 
removed  from  the  free  list;  to  the  contrary,  we  want  it  to  remain 
there,  and  we  correspondingly  ask  that  iron  ore  be  similarly  placed 
upon  the  free  list. 

We  find  that  timber,  when  converted  into  boards  for  building  pur- 
poses, or  when  converted  into  ground-wood  pulp  for  paper  purposes, 
carries  a  dut^  of  about  10  per  cent,  and  we  find,  that  under  the  ex- 
isting tariff,  iron  ore,  when  converted  into  pig  iron,  carries  a  duty 
of  about  SS'^er  cent.  The  actual  expenditure  tor  labor  in  producing 
$1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  either,  boards  for  building  purpose^  or 
^ound-wood  pulp  for  paper  purposes — embracing  all  of  the  opera- 
tions from  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  production  of  these  articles — 
is  as  great  (or  greater)  as  is  the  actual  expenditure  for  labor  in  pro- 
ducing $1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  pig  iron — embracing  all  of  the 
operations  from  the  ore  in  the  ore  bed  to  the  production  of  the  pig 
iron. 

We  feel  that  justice,  coupled  with  the  best  business  discretion, 
would  leave  these  duties  upon  timber  products  at  the  existing,  say, 
10  per  cent ;  but  would  correspondingly  place  pig  iron  below  10  i>er 
cent. 

We  find  that  the  duty  under  the  existing  tariff  upon  chemical  pulp 
is,  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  practically  the  same  as  upon  ground- 
wood  pulp;  i.  e.,  10  per  cent,  and  we  find  that  the  duty  upon  steel 
rails  is  about  40  per  cent.  The  actual  expenditure  for  labor  in  pro- 
ducing $1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  chemical  pulp,  embracing  all  of 
the  operations  from  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  production  of  chem- 
ical pulp — is  as  great  (or  greater)  as  is  the  actual  expenditure  for 
labor  in  producing  $1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  steel  rails,  embracing 
all  of  the  operations  from  the  ore  in  the  ore  bed  to  the  production  of 
the  steel  rail. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  upon  chemical  pulp  be  ad- 
vanced, but  we  do,  in  the  irterest  of  ourselves  and  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people,  ask  that  a  corresponding  basis  of  protection  be  applied  to 
steel  rails,  by  which,  we  mean,  to  make  it  less  than  10  per  cent. 

We  find  that  under  the  existing  tariff  print  paper  carries  a  duty  of 
about  15  per  cent  and,  we  will  say,  other  papers  about  25  per  cent ; 
and  we  find  that  articles  of  steel  manufacture  corresponding  to  these 
in  their  removal  from  raw  stock  toward  finished  products  carry  duties 
of  at  least  double  these  percentages. 

The  complete  expenditure  for  plant  for  producing  finished  paper, 
embracing  all  of  the  operations  from  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  pro- 
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diiction  of  finished  paper,  is  $2  to  $2.25,  average,  for  each  $1  worth 
(at  cost  value)  of  finished  paper  produced.  The  complete  expendi- 
ture for  plant  for  producing  the  heavy  finished  products  of  steel,  em- 
bracing all  of  the  operations  from  the  ore  in  the  ore  bed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  heavy  finished  products  of  steel,  is  $1  to  $1.25,  average, 
for  each  $1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  the  heavy  finished  products  of 
steel  produced. 

The  investment  involved  for  a  paper  mill  to  protect  itself  in  its 
wood  supplies  by  ownership  of  either  timber  lands  or  stumpage 
rights  is,  for  each  $1  worth  (cost  value)  of  paper  produced,  as  great 
as  the  investment  involved  for  a  steel  plant  to  protect  itself  with  its 
combined  supplies,  in  the  ground,  of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone,. 
provided  that  on  the  part  of  the  steel  plant  this  protection  be  ob- 
tained by  ownership  oi  the  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  deposits;  but 
if  this  protection  on  the  part  of  the  steel  plant  be  accomplished  by 
leases  based  upon  the  payment  of  royalties  at  the  times  these  different 
products  may  be  mined,  then  the  investment  for  such  protection  falls 
lar  below  (or  disappears  entirely)  the  investment  required  for  pro- 
tection on  the  part  of  the  paper  mill. 

From  every  point  of  view,  in  bringing  wood  products  and  steel 

Eroducts  into  their  relation  with  each  other,  whether  considering  the 
ibor  expenditure  to  produce  $1  worth,  or  whether  considering  the 
plant  investment  necessary  to  produce  $1  worth,  or  whether  consid- 
ering the  investment  necessary  for  protecting  the  supplies  of  raw 
material  as  they  are  found  in  the  earth  or  growing  from  the  earth, 
or  whether  considering  the  abstract  aspects  in  connection  witli  politi- 
cal economy,  it  appears  that  the  duties  upon  wood  and  the  products 
thereof  should  be  greater  than  the  duties  upon  steel  (iron  ore)  and  the 
products  thereof,  and  yet  we  find  that  under  the  present  tariff  this 
condition  is  not  only  reversed,  but  most  severely  reversed,  because  in 
some  cases  the  duties  upon  important  heavy  steel  products  are  three 
times  as  great  as  upon  corresponding  wood  products. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  products  which,  by  their 
nature,  are  heavy  in  gross  weight  in  relation  to  their  cost  vahie, 
carry,  by  their  verv  nature,  an  innate  protection;  e.  g.,  100  pounds 
of  merchandise,  valued  at  $100.  and  subject  to  an  import  freight  of 
$1,  would  carry  an  innate  protection  of  1  per  cent,  whereas  100 
pounds  of  merchandise  valued  at  $10  and  subject  to  an  import  freight 
at  $1  would  carry  an  innate  protection  of  10  per  cent.  The  heavy 
products  of  steel  and  the  corresponding  products  of  wood  are  con- 
spicuous under  this  head. 

The  railroad  freight  charges  for  assembling  all  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  afterwards  transporting  the  finished  products — both  of 
wood  and  steel — constitute  a  large  part  of  the  production  cost. 

Should  the  steel  sch^ules  be  revised  in  the  direction  that  these 
views  would  suggest,  then  the  railroads,  by  getting  their  steel  sup- 
plies at  lower  prices,  would,  instead  of  crying  for  increase  in  freight 
rates,  in  a  short  time,  no  doubt,  be  prepared  to  decrease  freight 
rates;  and  the  benefits  from  such  a  change  would  not  accrue  to  any 
favored  spots,  but  would  reach,  in  some  degree,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  nation. 

I  can  only  believe  that  the  discrepencies  under  the  present  tariff 
in  the  comparative  treatment  of  wood  and  steel  products  was  due  to 
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the  oversight  in  failing  to  bring  these  two  products  together  and 
considering  their  relation  to  each  other. 

We  now  ask  that  whatever  duties  be  placed  upon  iron  ore  and 
the  products  therefrom,  correspondingly  higher  duties  be  placed 
upon  wood  and  the  products  therefrom. 

Mr.  Elliott,  May  I  say  something  about  that  paper  of  Mr.  Mar- 
cuse,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  if  it  is  something  you  wish  to  state  with  ref- 
erence to  this  wrapping  paper. 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  is.    It  has  reference  to  this  Swedish  Kraft  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish,  first,  the  reporter  would  make  this  note: 
Onionskin  paper  is  classified  as  paper  not  speciallv  provided  for 
under  paragraph  403  of  the  act  of  1897.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that 
it  should  be  dutiable  as  print  paper  under  paragraph  396.  The  import- 
ers have  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  general  appraisers,  and 
that  appeal  is  now  in  force.  Meanwhile  the  Government  is  collecting 
under  paragraph  402. 

Mr.  Clark.  Before  Mr.  Elliott  begins,  I  want  to  ask  the  last  witness 
a  question.    Do  you  ask  to  have  this  tariff  remain  as  it  is,  or  to  raise  it  f 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  ask  that  the  tariff  on  wrapping  paper  remain  as 
it  is,  but  that  a  classification  be  made  for  Kraft  paper. 

Mr.  John  Norris.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  feebly  ask  whether  those 
of  us  who  have  been  waiting  here  all  day  may  not  get  some  chance 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  May  I  feebly  ask  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  wait- 
ing here  all  day  may  get  some  chance  to  be  heard  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris,  you  will  be  heard  in  due  time,  after 
this  gentleman  has  finished.  It  Mr.  Elliott  were  not  heard  now.  I 
presume  the  newspapers  that  you  represent  would  say  we  had  cut  off  a 
man  who  wanted  to  speak  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  raising  it.  He  asks  to  speak,  and  he  will  be  heard  at  this  mo- 
ment. Otherwise,  if  he  had  not  volunteered,  you  would  be  speaking 
now. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  this  is  about  the  third  time  he  has  spoken. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  waiting  all  day 
equally  with  you.    Proceed,  Mr.  Elliott. 

FUETHEE  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  S.  ELLIOTT. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  want  to  present  the  following 
arguments  why  the  present  rate  of  duty,  namely  25  per  cent  on  wrap- 
ping papers  which  are  imported  under  the  style  of  a  paper  known  as 
*'  Swedish  Kraft,"  should  not  be  changed. 

P^'irst,  the  American  has  been  taught  by  the  Swede  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  superior  paper  with  greater  yardage  from  a  given 
cord  of  s})ruce.  This  being  true  it  would  naturally  help  to  save  our 
forests.  By  yardage  I  mean  that  this  Kraft  paper  being  so  strong 
can  be  used  in  a  much  lighter  weight  than  regular  manila  wrapping 
paper.  Thus  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  equalized  and  not  as  much 
timber  is  necessary  to  supply  the  wrapping  requirements  of  the  con- 
sumer. When  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  manila  paper  began  to 
see  that  the  domestic  user  of  wrapping  paper  demanded  this  Kraft 
paper  they  undertook  to  produce  the  same  article  with  the  result 
that  to-day  papers  equal  to  the  Swedish,  both  in  price  and  quality,  are 
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made  by  domestic  mills.  One  of  the  largest  domestic  mills  is  pro- 
ducing a  superior  ^ade  of  Kraft  made  from  pulp  imported  from 
Canada,  which,  coming  across  the  line,  has  to  pay  a  duty  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  freight  to  the  mill  making  this  paper.  But  even  imder 
these  conditions,  that  paper  is  sold  in  competition  in  New  York  with 
the  best  grades  made  m  Sweden. 

Mr.  Underavood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  that.     Do  you 
know  the  volume  of  this  wrapping-paper  business  in  this  country? 
Mr.  Elliott.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  importations? 
Mr.  Elliott.  Not  in  this  Kraft  paper ;  no.    It  has  only  grown  up 
in  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  business  if  we 
adopted  the  suggestion   of  the  last  witness,  and  made  a  specific 
I  enumeration  of  the  Kraft  paper? 

I  Mr.  Elliott.  I  could  not  hear  his  statement.    Does  he  want  to 

I  raise  the  duty? 

I  Mr.  Underwood.  I  could  not  understand  myself,  from  what  he 

I  stated,  exactly  what  he  wanted,  and  I  thought  that  possibly  you 

could  throw  some  light  on  it. 
I  Mr.  Elliott.  I  was  so  far  back  that  I  could  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Dalzsll.  I  understood  that  he  wanted  to  retain  the  dutj^  as  it 
is  now,  but  with  a  new  classification  for  Kraft  paper. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  business? 
Mr.  Eluott.  What  would  be  the  object  of  making  a  classification 
if  it  were  not  to  raise  the  duty  and  bring  it  under  some  other  classi* 
fication  where  there  is  a  higher  duty? 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  a  new  classification  would  raise  the 
duty,  as  you  understand  it? 
Mr.  Elliott.  You  asked  me  if  it  would  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  do  not  see  any  other  object,  when  they  are  making 
the  paper,  as  I  have  stated  they  are. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  are  making  paper  of  that  kind  ? 
Mr.  Elliott.  Yes.    It  sells  in  New  York  City  in  competition  with 
'  the  Swedish. 

I  The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Norris,  on  pulp  and  print 

paper. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  NOERIS,  CHAIEHAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
FAPEB,  AMEEICAN  NEWSPAPEE  PTTBIISHEES'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Norris.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  an  aside,  and  casually  and  inci- 
dentally and  preliminarily,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Air.  Marcuse,  who  preceded  me — the  gentleman  *who  appealed 
for  a  new  classification  and  a  higher  rate  on  wrapping  papers — was 
the  gentleman  whose  firm  plead  guilty  June  19,  1908,  in  the  United 
States  court,  as  members  of  the  Parks  pool  on  fiber  and  manila,  and 
his  firm  was  fined  $2,000.  Instead  of  that  stopping  the  operations  of 
these  manufacturers  and  paper  makers  in  fixing  prices  and  in  regu- 
lating output,  they  are  at  it  again.  I  submit  here  a  report  of  the 
Western  Fiber  and  Manila  Association,  which,  iiiider  date  of  No- 
vember 5,  1908,  has^  just  advanced  the  price  of  manilas  $3  per  ton  as 
the  result  of  combination.     That  is  merely  preliminary  to  the  other 
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? reposition.  I  submit  also  a  report  of  the  previous  week  of  the 
'aper  Trade  Journal,  giving  a  statement  of  a  meeting  of  boolanen 
to  discuss  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  trade. 

These  gentlemen  come  here,  not  on  oath,  and  make  statements.  I 
seriously  combat  the  accuracy  of  any  statement  they  have  made  to 
the  effect  that  there  are  no  combinations,  no  agreements,  no  arrange- 
ments, to  restrict  production  or  to  fix  prices. 

I  will  speak,  practically,  for  all  of  the  newspapers.  There  has 
been  somewhat  or  an  understanding  that  I  shall  open,  and  that  then 
the  representatives  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  will 
present  their  side;  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  given  an  opportunity, 
not  to  answer  them,  but  where  there  are  misstatements  made,  with- 
out going  over  the  ground,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
them. 

The  CHAniMAN.  We  will  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  a  good  while  from  now  before  we  get  there. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  NoRRis.  All  right.  In  addition  to  myself,  as  representing  the 
newspapers,  there  will  be  representatives  of  the  four  labor  unions 
which  are  employed  by  newspapers,  and  which  feel  the  effect  of  the 
increased  price  of  paper. 

In  submitting  the  views  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  upon  the  paper  schedule  of  the  tariff,  I  will  attempt  to 
cover  the  proposition  for  free  pulp  and  free  paper  in  all  its  phases, 
including  the  deception  of  your  committee  and  of  Congress  by  the 

{)aper  makers  in  1896,  the  failure  of  the  paper  makers  to  give  to 
abor  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  protective  tariff,  the  organization  of 
Eaper  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
y  them,  and  their  gigantic  speculations  in  woodlands.  Newspapers 
have  been  made  to  bear  undue  burdens  as  a  result  of  the  advance  in 
1907  of  $12  per  ton  in  the  price  of  paper.  Approximately  1,200,000 
tons  of  news-print  paper  are  used  in  the  United  States  annually, 
costing  consumers  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  per  annum.  As  a  result 
of  the  unjustifiable  advance  of  1907,  one  paper,  the  Baltimore  Amer- 
ican, was  taxed  $60000  per  annum.  Another  paper,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  was  taxed  $156,000  per  annum.  Preliminarily  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  because  of  a  labor  dispute  between  the  International 
Paper  Company  and  its  employees,  covering  a  period  of  three  months, 
since  August  1,  1908,  the  output  of  the  market  was  reduced  about 
105,000  tons.  This  curtailment  of  production  has  been  availed  of 
by  paper  makers  generally  to  mark  up  the  price  of  news-print  paper 
this  week  to  $55  per  ton.  New  York,  or  $20  per  ton  in  excess  of  the 
price  which  prevailed  when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
sidered this  schedule  twelve  years  ago  and  $15  per  ton  in  excess  of 
the  price  which  would  prevail  under  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Norris,  if  it  will  not  bother  you,  will  you 
state  before  you  make  your  argument,  so  that  we  can  follow  it  along 
the  line  of  your  suggestion,  what  suggestion  you  make  to  the  com- 
mittee as  to  our  future  action  on  this  proposition?  Will  you  state 
what  you  desire  us  to  do? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Let  me  explain  that  in  a  summary  of  about  twenty 
minutes'  duration  I  substantially  cover  all  of  the  ground,  including 
that  particular  point 
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The  Chairman.  What  Mr.  Underwood  wants  to  know  is  what 
amendment  you  suggest  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  know  what  suggestion  you  make. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Free  pulp,  free  paper,  and  reciprocity  with  Canada 
for  free  pulp  wood,  tree  paper,  and  free  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  mean  to  have  all  paper  free,  or  just  news  paper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  News-print  paper  is  the  particular  matter  for  which  I 
appear. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  is  all  for  which  you  make  any  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  all  for  which  I  make  any  suggestion ;  but  it  is 
coupled  with  wrapping  paper  and  other  kinds  of  paper,  because  these 
mills  which  make  the  wrapping  paper,  which  make  manila,  are 
equipped  to  make  news- print  paper ;  and  when  they  come  together  in 
pools  so  as  to  artificially  stimulate  their  production,  there  is  an  in- 
ducement for  them  to  keep  out  of  the  news-print  paper  market.  I 
will  make  special  reference  to  that  later. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Norris  go  on  and  read  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Please  note  that  the  publisher — not  the  laborer,  nor 
the  paper  maker — is  asked  to  pay  this  bill  for  industrial  warfare. 
We  will  show  from  its  annual  reports  that  the  International  Paper 
Company,  with  all  of  its  antiquated  outfit  and  its  five  subsidiary 
companies  that  sap  its  earnings,  has  made  an  actual  profit  of  $8.7^ 
per  ton,  or  29  per  cent,  upon  all  the  paper  it  has  turned  out  in  ten 
years,  and  that  its  cost  of  production  has  been  $30.52  per  ton,  or  $1.51 
per  100  pounds,  and  that  its  average  price  during  the  ten  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  has  been  $43.91  per 
ton,  or  $2.19  per  100  pounds  delivered,  an  increase  of  $11.91  per  ton 
over  the  price  at  which  paper  was  sold  when  the  Dingley  bill  was 
passed  July  24,  1897. 

Paper  can  be  made  cheaper  at  Millinocket,  St.  Croix,  and  Berlin 
than  in  Canada.  Labor  is  paid  less  here  than  in  Canada,  and  we  hold 
that  the  protective  principle  provided  for  in  the  Republican  platform 
does  not  apply  to  paper,  because  of  this  treatment  of  labor  by  paper 
makers,  and  because  of  this  cheapness  of  cost  of  home  production  as 
compared  with  foreign  production.  We  will  show  that  the  Dingley 
hill  increased  the  duty  on  ground  wood  45  per  cent  (p.  866)  and  on 
news-print  paper  46  per  cent  (p.  1165),  and  that  the  outcome  of  the 
present  policy  has  been  to  increase  imports  of  pulp  and  to  decrease 
the  exports  of  paper.  There  has  been  a  transformation  in  the  paper 
situation.    Instead  of  exporting  paper,  we  are  importing  pulp. 

We  will  show  that  the  import  duty  on  news-print  paper  has  not 
been  productive  of  revenue  and  that  it  has  furthered  schemes  of 
combination  and  criminal  manipulation  of  the  market.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  show  that  because  of  the  import  duty  of  $6  per  ton,  the  price 
of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  has  for  periods  been  raised 
to  a  figure  which  was  $6  per  ton  above  what  it  would  have  been  under 
free  conditions,  and  above  what  it  should  have  been  under  conditions 
that  assume  respect  for  law.  The  paper-manufacturing  business  has 
been  mismanaged,  the  burden  of  which  mismanagement  has  fallen 
upon  the  publishers.  We  are  embarrassed  by  the  chairman's  state- 
ment that  the  Government's  figures  and  studies  of  the  tariff  are  based 
on  prices  quoted  by  trade  papers,  which  the  chairman  said  on  the  floor 
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of  the  House — ^referring  specially  to  news-print  paper  prices — ^are 
"  as  accurate  as  accurate  can  be."  We  are  prepared  to  show  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  such  quotations,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  any  fair  standard  of  comparison,  in  determining  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris,  did  not  the  chairman  give  the  source 
of  that  information? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Sure 

The  CHAmMAN.  Wait  a  moment.  And  did  not  Mr.  North  state 
that  his  source  of  information  was  from  the  trade  journals,  and  did 
not  the  chairman  state  that  at  the  time? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  He  did ;   but  he  also  gave 

The  Chairman.  Then  be  fair,  and  state  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  did  he  not  also  give  it  the  authority  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  his  office,  and  was  it  not  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House- 


The  Chairman.  What  he  stated  was  that  it  was  taken  from  the 
trade  journals. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  Mr.  Payne  also  said  that  these  prices  'were  "  as 
accurate  as  accurate  can  be."  Now,  I  do  not  desire  to  quarrel  with  the 
chairman.  I  simply  want  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  figures 
were  not  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  was  making  a  speech.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  sat  at  the  next  seat,  and  when  he  commenced 
to  speak  on  this  subject  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  handed 
him  the  letter  of  Mr.  North,  which  the  chairman  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  the  chairman  presented  that  statement  to  the  House;  and 
he  stand  by  what  he  said  in  reference  to  it — that  that  is  the  informa- 
tion that  he  had  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  do  not  assume 

The  Chairman.  And  no  one  Tvas  deceived;  much  less  yourself  or 
Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Norris.  On  the  contrary.  Do  I  understand  that  the  chairman 
now  says,  or  now  assumes,  or  now  thinks  that  those  figures  are  as  ac- 
•curate  as  accurate  can  be  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  of  Mr.  North  was  accurate  for  what 
it  purported  to  be.  If  the  trade  journals  did  not  get  it  right,  that  is 
another  instance  of  the  very  small  number  of  cases  m  which  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  make  mistakes  about  statements  of  fact 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Norris.  But  it  is  also  an  instance  of  the  basis  and  character  of 
information  upon  which  Congress  legislates  without  due  inquiry  as 
to  the  source  or  accuracy  of  information  upon  which  it  acts. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Congress  was  not  acting  at  that  time.  It  was 
simply  debating  upon  a  statement ;  but  perhaps  you  had  better  go  on. 

Mr."  Norris.  Yes,  sir. 

We  will  point  out  the  menace  that  hangs  over  the  paper  business  by 
reason  of  the  attitude  of  Canada,  The  increasing  use  of  water  power 
for  electrical  purpos(»s  as  well  as  the  threat  of  prohibition  of  the 
tjxport  of  wood  have  tended  to  stop  the  building  in  the  United  States 
of  new  paper  mills  to  meet  the  increasing  consumption  (p.  907).  We 
wull  indicate  how  every  material  American  interest  may  be  promoted 
by  a  reciprocity  arrangement  with  Canada  and  with  Newfoundland, 
providing  for  free  pulp  wood,  free  pulp,  and  free  paper. 
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We  invoke  your  scrutiny  of  State  Department  records  which  would 
enable  you  to  obtain  an  accurate  list  of  the  dates  of  meetings  of 
American  and  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Place  Viger  Hotel, 
Montreal,  and  the  names  of  the  participants,  for  purposes  which  are 
obvious;  also  the  membership  of  a  combination  of  interests  that 
center  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  including  the  International  Paper 
Company;  also  calling  attention  to  a  contract  of  10.000  tons  of  Cana- 
dian news-print  paper  made  at  $35  per  ton  for  one  year,  beginning 
February  1,  1908,  by  the  Belgo-Canadian  Company,  of  Shawinigan 
Falls,  with  S.  A.  Cook,  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  president  of  the  Alexandria 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Indiana,  which  would  have  helped  to 
relieve  the  shortage  in  the  American  market,  but  which  was  driven 
out  of  the  country  and  delivered  to  Lloyd,  of  London  and  elsewhere, 
by  threats  of  the  New  York  paper  men  to  destroy  the  trade  of  the 
Canadian  mill  in  the  event  of  its  delivery  in  the  United  States.  Sum- 
mon Mr.  Cook  and  ascertain  from  him  how  much  he  has  paid  toward 
a  settlement  of  that  transaction  which  contributed  to  maintain  an 
artificial  price  for  paper,  and  to  tax  every  American  publisher  whose 
expiring  contract  was  renewed.  Also,  how  the  Canadian  government 
made  a  gift  of  400  square  miles  to  the  Berlin  Mills  Company  as  an 
inducement  for  the  building  of  a  paper  mill  at  La  Tuque,  Canada. 

We  are  prepared  to  show  that  in  1907,  at  a  time  when  the  demand 
was  large  and  production  was  overlapping  consumption,  that  Mr. 
John  A.  Davis  bought  up  over  20,000  tons  of  news-print  paper  and 
starved  the  market. 

We  will  show  that  in  1907,  when  its  total  actual  cost  of  making 
paper,  including  labor,  had  increased  only  64  cents  per  ton,  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  without  jurisdiction,  advanced  prices  $10 
and  $12  per  ton. 

We  will  show  that  the  International  Paper  Company  is  producing 
300  tons  per  day  less  of  news-print  paper  than  was  produced  by  the 
mills  which  it  consolidated,  and  that  it  has  either  sold,  leased,  stopped, 
or  diverted  to  other  uses  more  than  46  of  the  111  machines  which  it 
originally  acquired. 

The  paper  makers  lacked  in  appreciation  of  their  obligations  to 
Congress,  because  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  an  industry  which  is  an 
object  of  protection  is  bound  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  consumers.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  recognized  this  obligation  by 
an  expenditure  of  several  hundred  million  dollars  within  a  few  years 
for  new  construction,  but  the  International  Paper  Company,  having 
decreased  its  daily  output  and  restricted  production,  has  proved  itself 
unworthy  of  your  consideration. 

We  are  prepared  to  show  the  methods  of  high  finance  which  capi- 
talized at  excessive  figures  a  collection  of  antiquated  mills  located  on 
exhausted  water  courses  tributary  to  denuded  forests.  The  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  is  capitalized  on  a  basis  which  is  three  times 
that  of  the  cost  ot  the  St.  Regis  plant.  It  represents  $35,000,000  of 
watered  capital  which  its  customers  must  carry.  On  a  capital  of 
$69,000,000  it  does  a  business  of  $20,000,000  per  annum  and  requiring 
nearly  three  and  one-half  years  to  turn  over  its  capital  in  manu- 
facturing. 

We  will  show  you  the  depletion  of  our  spruce  supply  and  the  abso- 
lute inability  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
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paper  industries.  We  will  show  you  the  impossibility  of  meeting  this 
situation  by  reforestization  because  of  the  time  required  to  mature 
spruce  forests,  and  because  of  forest  fires,  and  because  of  taxes  on 
standing  timber-. 

We  will  show  you  that  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
other  beneficiaries  of  the  tariflF  on  pulp  and  paper  have  involved  them- 
selves in  gigantic  speculations  m  woodlands  in  Canada  whereby 
money  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  expansion  and  better- 
ment of  American  mills  has  been  diverted  to  Canadian  woodlands 
which  can  not  be  made  available  for  use  by  present  owners  during  the 
next  thirty  years.  We  will  give  details  of  the  acquirement  of  over 
12,000  square  miles  of  tracts  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  alone. 

The  newspapers  represented  in  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  are  divided  about  equally  between  the  two  politi- 
cal parties.  They  represent  many  views  on  many  subjects.  They 
are  substantially  imanimous,  however,  in  asking  that  the  duty  on 
pulp  and  paper  be  removed.  The  canvass  made  by  the  Mann  com- 
mittee shows  that  715  newspapers  replying  to  its  inquiry,  651  fa- 
vored the  removal  of  tariff  and  64  opposed,  and  that  the  Republican 
papers  favoring  removal  outnumbered  the  Democratic  papers  which 
advocated  removal. 

Unlike  all  other  subjects  of  tariff  taxation,  users  of  news-print 
paper  can  not  pass  along  the  burden  to  the  consumer.  The  price  of 
a  newspaper,  like  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp,  is  fixed.  A  publisher 
can  not  raise  and  lower  his  price  when  the  price  of  news-print  paper 
advances  or  falls.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  shift  the  burden  to  ad- 
vertisers because  of  the  methods  of  the  paper  makers  who  make  long- 
time contracts  with  some  newspapers  at  low  prices,  and  refuse  to 
make  the  same  contracts  with  other  papers.  Thejjr  also  make  con- 
tracts that  expire  at  varying  dates.  As  a  result  oi  this  overlapping 
of  contracts,  it  would  be  rarely,  if  ever,  possible  to  shift  the  burden 
of  increased  cost  to  advertisers.  In  a  city  where  a  Hearst  paper  was 
paying  $37.60  per  ton  to  the  International  Paper  Company  under  a 
ten-year  contract,  do  you  think  that  another  publication  subjected  to 
a  $50  per  ton  charge  by  the  same  company,  could  afford  to  raise  its 
price  or  increase  its  advertising  rates  without  the  Hearst  coopera- 
tion? Could  it  expect  to  obtain  cooperation  under  such  conditions? 
The  proposition  that  newspapers  increase  their  price  as  was  urged 
by  the  general  manager  of  the  International  Paper  Company  (p.  734) 
would  mean  this:  That  every  purchaser  would  pay  1  cent  per  day 
additional,  or  $3  per  annum  for  approximately  20,000,000  copies  per 
day,  or  $(50,000,000  in  all.  Thus  it  is  proposed  that  the  readers  of 
newspapers  should  pay  a  tax  of  $60,000,000  in  order  that  a  group  of 
paper  makers  might  take  four  or  five  million  dollars  from  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people  through  the  publishers. 

Newspapers  are  entitled  to  consideration  from  you  upon  that  score 
even  if  you  ignore  the  extraordinary  function  they  perform  in  dis- 
seminating intelliegnce,  in  promoting  knowledge,  and  in  facilitating 
the  work  of  government.  Those  citizens  are  the  best  citizens  who  are 
in  complete  touch  with  the  work  of  administration  and  the  further- 
ance oT  the  newpaper's  mission  is  worthy  of  your  serious  effort.  An 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  paper  is  due  to  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence of  the  people. 
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According  to  the  best  available  information,  it  is  calculated  that 
all  the  paper  mills  have  capacity  to  turn  out  about  14,885  tons  per  day, 
or  4,546,920  tons  per  annum,  as  follows: 

Tons  per  day. 

News 4,200 

Book 1,900 

Boards 3,300 

Wraipping  (manila,  fiber  and  straw) 2,850 

Writing 1,400 

Boofing  and  sheathing 610 

Tissue 290 

Hanging 275 

Blotting 60 

Total 14,885 

Seven  concerns  practically  control  the  output  of  71  mills  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  news-print  paper.  Their  daily  capacity  may  be 
computed  at  4,342  tons  per  day,  as  follows : 

Tons  per  day. 

International  Paper  Company 1,416 

Great   Northern 450 

Berlin   Mills 225 

W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co 170 

H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  selling  agents 500 

Western  interests  formerly  nsFOcinted  with  General  Paper  Compnny 729 

3  mills  in  Michigan  and  New  York 120 

Total 3,610 

Pacific  coast  (2  concerns) 2.S0 

Mills  not  primarily  devoted  to  news 801 

Scattered  In  7  States 365 

Total 4, 556 

In  any  contest  with  Canada,  the  publishers  who  pay  for  the  paper 
must  ultimately  bear  the  burden  of  that  struggle,  not  the  paper 
makers  who  have  exhausted  the  domestic  supply  of  pulp  wood. 
These  paper  makers  have  gone  to  Canada  where  there  are  from 
200,000,000  to  550,000,000  acres  of  timber,  largely  spruce,  and  they 
have  invested  many  millions  in  Canadian  woodlands.  The  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  owns  approximately  four  and  one-half  million 
acres,  or  nearly  7,000  square  miles  of  Canadian  and  American  tracts. 
The  American  paper  makers  are  importing  free  of  duty  about 
1,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  per  annum.  I  am  told  that  23  important 
news-print  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  get  substantially  all  of 
their  wood  from  Canada.  The  Ontario  authorities,  to  block  the 
scheme  of  contervailing  duty  which  was  incorporated  in  the  Dingley 
bill,  have  prohibited  the  export  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  crown  lands, 
and  in  that  way  thev  have  deprived  all  the  western  mills  of  a  cheap 
and  ample  supply  of  raw  material.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  tax 
of  65  cents  per  cord  is  imposed  on  all  pulp  wood  cut  from  crown  lands 
with  a  rebate  of  40  cents  if  the  wood  is  put  into  manufactured  form 
in  Quebec.  Our  courts  have  decided  that  that  rebate  arrangement 
constituted  an  export  tax  of  25  cents  per  cord  on  pulp  wood  and  you 
have  therefore  imposed  a  countervailing  duty  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Dingley  law  upon  all  paper  manufactured  from  w^ood  cut  on 
crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  burden  of  proving  that 
it  was   not   cut   from   crown   lands   is  thrust   upon  the  importer. 
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The  Canadian  paper  makers  and  the  Canadian  authorities  say  they 
are  annoyed  by  the  attitude  of  the  American  Government.  The 
Canadian  paper  makers  are  clamoring  for  the  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
port of  pulp  wood  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  from  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  They  have  formally  submitted  their  request  to  the 
Dominion  government,  and  the  pressure  from  them  upon  it  is  very 
strong.  Serious  consequences  to  American  paper  makers  are  imminent 
Every  American  paper  maker  who  testified  before  the  Mann  com- 
mittee agreed  that  the  prohibition  of  pulp-wood  export  by  Canada 
would  bring  disaster  to  the  trade.  It  would  close  many  mills,  and 
would  force  the  manufacturer  into  Canada.  The  president  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  David  S.  Cowles,  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1907,  sent  to  all  editors  of  American  newspapers  a  circular  let- 
ter calling  attention  to  the  Canadian  threats  and  bewailing  the  possi- 
bilities of  what  he  regarded  as  confiscation  of  American  investments 
in  Canada  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitory  programme. 
That  document  was  printed  in  the  records  of  the  Mann  committee, 
although  an  officer  of  the  International  Paper  Company  asked  that 
committee  to  suppress  its  publication.  (P.  2014.)  That  gentleman, 
Chester  W.  Lyman,  who  is  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,-and  who  is  an  agent  of  all  the  paper  makers, 
took  an  amazing  position  in  another  letter  sent  on  the  day  of  his  re- 
quest for  suppression.  (P.  2013.)  He  said  there  was  an  adequate 
supply  of  wood  left  in  the  United  States  and  that  there  were  unde- 
veloped .water  powers  in  the  United  States  sufficient  for  paper  making 
purposes.  He  made  this  declaration  notwithstanding  the  annual  im- 
portation of  nearly  a  million  cords  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  by  the 
paper  makers,  and  the  investment  of  more  than  $12,000,000  by  them 
in  Canadian  woodlands.  In  other  communications  this  representative 
argued  that  the  paper  makers  were  not  primarily  responsible  for  the 
rapid  destruction  of  our  forests ;  that  paper  makers  took  only  3  or  4 
per  cent  of  the  total  slaughter,  and  that  the  wicked  lumbermen  and  the 
folks  who  started  the  forest  fires  were  responsible  for  whatever  damage 
had  been  done  to  the  country's  resources.  Therefore,  it  would  be  in- 
ferred, it  was  not  necessary  for  the  American  paper  maker  to  go  to 
Canada  for  his  wood  supply,  and  upon  that  proposition  we  have 
diametrically  opposite  views  from  the  paper-mill  representatives. 

The  Canadian  government  is  awaiting  your  action  before  decid- 
ing upon  its  course.  If  you  attempt  to  appropriate  its  pulp  wood 
without  some  concessions  to  the  manufacturers  of  that  pulp  wood, 
then  you  invite  a  trade  war.  Here,  now,  you  have  a  distinct  menace 
to  an  important  industry — a  menace  that  would  carry  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  users  of  paper,  causing  violent  disturbances  in  paper 
prices,  and  a  paper  famine.  You  would  put  a  premium  upon  the  de- 
struction of  more  of  our  forests  with  all  the  baleful  climatic  condi- 
tions that  follow  such  shortsighted  methods.  The  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  are  so  extended  and  complex  that  the  in- 
terests which  both  possess  in  mutual  trade  and  the  necessity  imposed 
upon  each  side  for  amiable  intercourse  should  induce  everyone  to  ap- 
proach this  matter  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  neighborly  comity. 
Are  we  to  tangle  our  railroad  interchanges,  our  trade  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  per  annum  with  that  neighbor,  in  order  that  we 
may  more  quickly  slaughter  so  much  of  our  forests  as  remain?  Are 
we  to  start  upon  a  retaliation  and  industrial  warfare  to  insure  another 
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lea^je  of  opportunity  for  those  groups  of  lawbreakei>!  ^vho  have  done 
violence  to  every  sound  principle  of  trade  in  their  eiforts  to  crush 
competition,  to  restrict  production,  and  to  impose  upon  the  people  a 
monopoly  of  an  article  that  is  essential  to  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge?  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  an  .Ajnerican  Congress 
will  give  heed  to  any  such  proposition.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  this  committee  would  approve  of  any  plan  by  which  a  solution 
of  this  situation  would  be  reached.  In  the  recent  political  campaign 
in  Canada  it  was  announced  that  the  government  would  refer  the 
proposition  for  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  to  a  commission  for  ad- 
justment. Why  not  utilize  the  information  and  studies  of  your  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  which  has  been  digging  into  this 
matter  for  six  months  and  arrange  through  the  State  Department  for 
informal  conferences?  I  am  confident  that,  as  a  result  oi  such  action, 
you  will  recommend  the  plan  outlined  in  H.  B.  22237,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mann  upon  request,  providing  for  reciprocity  with  Canada. 
That  bill  was  prepared  in  the  State  Department  and  was  passed 
upon  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Its  language  is  that  of  section  3 
of  the  Dingley  bill,  with  the  substitution  of  pulp  and  paper  for  argols, 
etc-  It  fmlows  the  recommendation  of  Presioent  Roosevelt  to  Con- 
gress, and  it  adopts  the  safeguards  and  precautions  suggested  by  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 
Investigation,  whereby  American  paper  makers  will  be  insured  pro- 
tection from  hostile  action  by  Canada  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of 
any  duty  by  you.  In  short,  fhat  Canada  will  not  attempt  to  impose 
any  export  duty  on  pulp  and  paper  and  pulp  wood  in  the  event  of 
the  abolition  of  our  import  duty  on  pulp  and  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Mann,  of  Illi- 
nois, by  request? 

Mr.  "Norris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ChairMxVN.  By  request? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  draw  a  good  deal  better  bill  than  that. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  wall  have  to  reframe  the  Dingley  bill,  then,  be- 
cause it  is  absolutely  the  languag:e  of  section  3  of  tlie  Dingley  bill, 
which  I  think  you  had  some  part  in,  and  for  which  you  are  measure- 
ably  responsible,  certainly  as  to  its  phraseology. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  make  a  bill  that  would  insure  much  more 
protection  against  Canada  than  any  provision  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  XoRRis.  But  that  means  a  trade  war.  and  I  doubt  if  even  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  Avants  to  invite  or  precipitate  anjiihing 
of  that  sort.     I  am  quite  sure  he  has  no  such  disposition. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  do  what? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  to  invite  or  precipitate  a  trade  Avar  with  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  agreed  on  that  entirely.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  danger  of  that 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  we  must  carry  the  load,  if  there  is  danger. 
With  your  ideas  about  it,  if  you  should  so  decide,  we  must  bear  the 
consequences. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  my  ideas  are  about  it. 
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Mr.  NoRRTS.  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  we  get  through  to-night 
yon  will  be  for  free  pulp  and  free  paper. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  be  disappointed,  as  you  usually  are. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  suggestion  was  made  to-day  that  when  this 
bill  comes  out  of  the  committee  it  will  probably  come  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  bill.  What  have  you  to 
say  on  that  subject,  in  the  light  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  NoRRTS.  Will  you  permit  me  first  to  take  t\p  the  division  of 
"  labor,"  and  of  "  wood  and  forestry,"  and  then  of  the  tariff,  and  then 
of  combinations,  so  that  I  may  cover  the  points  which  I  understand 
were  deep  in  the  chairman's  mind,  that  labor  must  be  protected  and 
that  the  cost  of  production  must  be  insured? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Certainly. 

LABOR. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Simple  arithmetic  will  determine  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  paper  makers  have  given  to  labor  any  share  of  your  tariff 
benefaction.  In  New  York  State,  which  is  the  largest  paper-making 
State  in  the  Union,  the  state  bureau  of  labor  (p.  359)  gathered  re- 
ports in  1906  from  every  branch  of  organized  male  labor  in  that 
State,  and  the  figures  showed  that  2,786  organized  workers  in  "  paper 
and  paper  goods"  received  less  than  any  other  class  of  organized 
labor  (exhibit).  Paper  workers  received  an  average  of  $10.94  per 
week,  or  $1.82  per  day,  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  combined.  The 
proportion  of  skilled  labor  receiving  $3  per  day  was  less  than  9  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  employed. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1905  (see  p.  371)  13,364 
persons  engaged  in  the  paper  industrv  received  an  average  of  $9.06 
per  week,  or  $1.51  per  day,  and  in  the  year  1906  they  received  an 
average  of  $1.53  per  day. 

In  the  State  oi  Wisconsin  (p.  703)  44  establishments,  employing 
5,384  persons,  reported  that  the  average  yearly  wage  was  $462.01, 
equaling  $1.48  per  day,  and  for  1907  the  pay  was  less  than  in  any 
one  of  the  three  years  preceding. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  at  Washington,  for  July,  1907, 
on  page  3  (pp.  372  and  719  of  Hearings)  shows  that  of  41  industries 
employing  334,107  persons  whose  earnmgs  were  reported  the  only  in- 
dustry in  which  the  pay  of  labor  had  been  reduced  in  1906,  as  com- 
pared with  1904  and  1905,  was  paper.  The  hours  of  labor  in  that  in- 
dustry were  also  increased  in  that  year. 

The  census  report  for  1905  shows  (p.  372)  that  65,694  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  paper  trade  received  an  average  of  $9.32  per  week,  or 
$1.55  per  day. 

The  paper  makers  based  their  increase  in  price  of  news  print  paper 
to  $50  per  ton  in  1907,  upon  the  representation  that  tlie  cost  of 
labor  had  been  increased  50  per  cent  by  reason  of  the  change  of  tours 
from  twelve  hours  per  day  to  eight  hours  (p.  733).  It  now  appears 
by  the  records  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  (p.  1743) 
that  only  29  mills  had  changed  to  the  three-tour  eight-hour  system 
and  that  215  had  continued  on  the  twelve-hour  basis. 

The  data  submitted  by  various  paper  companies  throws  an  inter- 
esting side  light  on  the  relative  pay  of  labor.    At  the  Hudson  River 
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mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of 
paper  produced  was  $1.13  per  ton  less  under  the  eight-hour  system 
than  under  the  twelve-hour  system,  and  that  fact  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others  found  in  the  reports  of  the  paper  companies  would 
confirm  the  belief  that  better  paid  labor  is  the  cheaper  labor  in  the 
long  run. 

The  Remington-Martin  Company  figures  of  labor  cost  for  the  year 
1907,  while  approximating  those  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany for  the  same  year  were  less  than  in  the  year  1908,  when  the 
twelve-hour  system  prevailed.  The  total  cost  of  labor  in  all  of  the 
mills  of  the  International  Paper  Company  in  the  year  1907  under  the 
3-tour  system  increased  only  84  cents  per  ton  over  the  cost  of  1903, 
and  only  G6  cents  per  ton,  or  8  per  cent  (not  50),  over  the  cost  of 
1905,  when  the  twelve-hour  system  prevailed  (p.  1977). 

The  cost  sheets  submitted  by  various  paper  companies  to  the  Mann 
committee  for  the  year  1907  showed  extraordinary  discrepancies,  as 
follows : 

Labor  cost 
per  ton. 

Gould  (New  York)  miU,  12-hour  system $8.53 

Cloquet  mill  (Minnesota),  12-hour  system 11.57 

Park  Falls  (Wisconsin),  12-hour  system 10.50 

Kemlngton-Martin  (New  York),  8-hour  system 8.53 

International  Pai)er  Company    (New  York  and  New  England),  8-hour 

system 8.  52 

It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  the  western  paper  mills 
could  not  make  paper  as  cheaply  as  eastern  mills,  and  the  eastern 
mills,  working  on  the  eight-hour  system  could  show  a  saving  of  from 
$2  to  $3  per  ton  in  the  comparisons.  It  is  possible  that  the  excessive 
labor  cost  of  the  western  paper  mills  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  em- 
ploy boys  to  operate  th^ir  paper  machines.  The  Mann  committee  in  its 
visits  to  over  19  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  found  very 
few  grown  men.  It  saw  many  15-year-old  boys  who  were  working 
thirteen  hours  for  six  nights.  At  one  mill,  Combined  Locks  (p.  2103), 
the  night  force  worked  fourteen  hours.  Two  15-year-old  boys  at  one 
mill  in  Neenah,  Wis.,  were  working  as  members  of  the  crew  on  a 
paper  machine  at  the  rate  of  8^  cents  and  10  cents  an  hour,  respec- 
tively. Workers  in  George  A.  Whiting's  mill  at  that  place  received 
pay  varying  from  90  cents  to  $1.10  per  day.  Women,  who  were  sort- 
ing rags,  were  paid  $4.50  per  week  by  men  who  pose  as  leading  citi- 
zens. Paper-mill  workers  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  were  paid  14 J 
cents  per  hour  for  sixty-five  hours  per  week,  or  $0.52  per  week. 

Mr.  Cowles,  the  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation, had  declared  to  Congress  that  the  cost  oi  labor  in  the  paper 
mills  had  increased  from  30  to  70  per  cent  in  ten  years,  and  that  a 
large  part  of  this  increase  had  taken  place  in  past  two  years;  but 
when  the  labor  cost  figures  of  his  own  mill  were  dissected  it  appeared 
that  the  labor  cost  was  12.21  cents  per  100  pounds  in  December,  1006, 
under  the  twelve-hour  system,  and  12.68  cents  in  December,  1907, 
under  the  eight-hour  system,  an  increase  of  less  than  4  per  cent  (not 
30  nor  70)  in  his  mill.  Comparative  tables  printed  in  the  Paper  Mill 
of  July  6,  1907,  showing  the  operations  of  a  typical  paper  mill  in 
the  West,  disclosed  the  fact  that  its  labor  cost  had  increased  less  than 
2  per  cent  in  ten  years.  There  were  numerous  factors  that  contrib- 
uted to  keep  down  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  paper.    The  width 
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of  machines  had  increased  in  ten  years  from  100  and  120  to  150  and 
160  inches;  their  speed  had  increased  from  350  and  400  feet  to  550 
and  600  feet.  The  daily  product  of  a  paper  machine  had  been  in- 
creased from  20  tons  to  45  tons.  The  labor  mill  workers  contend,  and 
with  some  justification,  that  the  pulp  mill  will  grind  more  pulp  when 
the  men  work  eight  hours  than  when  they  work  twelve.hours. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  comparative  pay  of  paper-mill  labor  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  I  refer  you  to  the  statement  of  George 
Chahoon,  jr.,  manager  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  of  Canada 
(p.  805),  and  of  Mr.  Carl  Riordon,  of  the  Riordon  Paper  Mills,  of 
Merriton  and  Hawkesbury,  Ontario  (p.  805),  and  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Lynch, 
of  Minneapolis,  who  testified  in  October,  and  of  Mr.  Cowles,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  (p.  908),  all  of 
whom  said  that  the  Canadian  mills  pay  as  high  and  higher  wagjes 
than  are  paid  in  the  United  States.  Practically  all  skilled  labor  in 
these  mills  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  the  inducement  of 
higher  pay  must  be  made  to  attract  them  there. 

In  comparing  relative  pay  with  Canada,  Mr.  Cowles  said :  "  If 
anything,  I  should  sav  that  labor  is  higher  in  Canada  than  it  is  in 
the  United  States." 

The  ChairMxVN.  Do  you  mean  skiUeii  labor V 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  mean  skilled  labor  and  cheap  labor,  both.  That  was  not 
formerly  so,  but  it  Is  so  to-day.  That  Is  my  own  experience  and  my  own  ob- 
servation. 

Consul  Worman,  of  Three  Rivers  (d.  191)1),  reported  to  the  State 
Department  that  "  labor  in  the  Canadian  mills  is  as  high  as  in  the 
United  States,  yea,  oftentimes  even  higher.  The  skilled  mechanics 
are  Americans  who  receive  higher  wages  as  an  inducement  to  leave 
their  home  and  country." 

More  than  100,000  newspaper  employees  have  sent  appeals  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  asking  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  pulp 
and  paper.  Upon  what  theory  can  you  claim  to  give  protection  and 
benefactions  to  paper-mill  employees  who  do  not  treat  their  labor 
properly,  while  you  refuse  it  to  newspaper  publishers  who  pay  to 
their  employees  an  average  wage  that  is  about  three  times  the  amount 

{)aid  by  the  paper  makers?  The  entire  amount  paid  to  paper-mill 
abor  producing  news-print  paper  will  not  exceed  $9,000,000  per 
annum.  Yet  the  paper  makers  who  profess  such  anxiety  for  their 
labor  ask  you  to  add  to  the  losses  of  compositors,  pressmen,  and  stere- 
otypers,  and  photo-engravers,  whose  enforced  idleness  in  tlie  last  year, 
partially  because  of  the  high  price  of  paper  and  its  reduced  consump- 
tion, will  more  than  equal  the  total  pay  of  these  paper-mill  employees. 
Instead  of  giving  to  labor  the  rewards  which  protection  was  de- 
signed to  confer,  the  paper  makers  have  treated  their  labor  worse 
than  any  other  industry  has  done.  Since  the  1st  of  August,  1908,  a 
protracted  struggle  was  carried  on  between  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  its  employees  over  a  question  of  a  reduction  of  6  per 
cent  m  wages — the  contest  entailing  a  loss  in  labor  and  T)ther  items 
exceeding  $1,000,000,  all  of  which  must  ultimately  be  borne  by  the 
newspaper  publishers,  under  the  provisions  of  your  tariff  schedule. 

WOOD. 

I  now  approach  the  subject  of  wood  and  forestry. 
In  presenting  estimates  of  standing  timber  in  tne  United  States,  I 
do  so  with  misgivings  of  the  accuracy  of  every  government  ej^imate 
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in  that  direction.  Two  recent  experiences  of  the  worthlessness  of 
such  statements  make  me  incredulous  of  all  of  them.  Subject  to  this 
reservation,  I  state  that  spruce  constitutes  70  per  cent  oi  the  wood 
used  in  paper  making.  Government  reports  of  1906  declare  that  the 
State  of  Maine  supplied  over  one-third  of  the  spruce  used,  and  more 
than  double  the  quantity  furnished  by  its  closest  competitor,  the  State 
of  Washington.  The  spruce  of  New  York  State  has  fallen  off  re- 
cently, and  that  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  has  decreased  about 
one-half  since  1899.  These  four  States  in  the  Northeast  furnished  60 
per  cent  of  the  timber,  Washington  and  Oregon  20  per  cent,  the  Vir- 
ginias 10  per  cent,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  10  per  cent.  The  State 
of  Minnesota,  about  whose  supply  of  spruce  much  has  been  said,  sup- 
plied only  one-sixtieth  of  the  total  cut.  About  three-fifths  as  much 
spruce  was  used  for  pulp  as  for  lumber  in  the  United  State?  in  1906. 
Paper  makers  cut  over  l,830square  miles  every  year  to  provide  wood  for 
pulp  and  paper  mills.  We  import  from  Canada  for  the  same  purpose 
the  timber  fi'om  338  square  miles,  so  that  our  paper  mills  strip  alto- 
gether 2,168  square  miles  every  year.  Of  this  stripping,  approxi- 
mately one-third,  or  700  square  miles,  is  for  mechanical  ground  wood 
and  two-thirds,  or  1,400  square  miles,  is  for  chemical  pulp. 

New  York  State  consumes  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  cords  of 
wood  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
Maine,  which  ranks  next.  The  amount  of  pulp  wood  used  in  the 
United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1907,  reported  by  250  mills,  was 
approximately  4,000,000  cords.  (See  p.  1428  of  Hearings.)  Forty-five 
per  cent  of  tliis  quantity  was  domestic  spruce  and  23  per  cent  spruce 
imported  from  Canada.  Fifteen  per  cent  was  hemlock,  9  per  cent 
poplar,  and  8  per  cent  was  said  to  be  made  up  of  pine,  cottonwood, 
Dalsam,  and  other  woods. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  pointed  out  (Bulletin  77)  that  the  inroad 
into  the  remaining  supply  of  spruce  is  rapid,  and  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  much  of  tne  stand  into  extensive  holdings  of  pulp  manufac- 
turers explains  a  substantial  rise  in  the  cost  of  lumber  stumpage.  I 
hesitate  to  give  estimates  of  standing  spruce,  because  estimates  and 
conditions  vary  widely. 

The  fact  that  the  principal  users  of  spruce  have  bought  over  12,000 
square  miles  of  timber  tracts  in  the  Province  of  Quebec*  alone  would 
indicate  their  fear  of  a  shortage,  though  evidences  of  a  gigantic 
speculation  in  woodlands  are  numerous  and  strong.  The  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  with  approximately  7,000  square  miles,  or 
four  and  a  half  million  acres,  of  timber  lands  under  its  control,  turns 
out  about  1,600  tons  of  paper  per  day.  The  vice-president  of  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company  has  laid  it  down  as  an  accepted 
formula  of  the  traae  that  1,000  acres  of  spruce  will  produce  per- 
petually enough  wood  to  turn  out  one  ton  of  paper  per  day.  Forester 
Rnchot  (see  p.  1370  of  Hearings)  was  inclined  to  look  upon  this 
basis  of  computation  as  correct.  Applying  the  formula  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company's  holdings,  it  would  appear  that  that  com- 
pany has  acquired  about  three  times  the  area  necessary  for  a  per- 
petual supply  on  the  basis  of  its  present  production.  If  the  company 
should  cut  its  pulp-wood  supply  from  its  own  lands,  there  might  be 
some  justification  for  a  contention  that  that  immense  acreage  was 
necessary  to  safeguard  its  future  supply.  But  it  cuts  from  its  own 
lands  only  25  per  cent  of  the  wood  it  uses  (see  p.  1055  of  Hearings), 
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buying  75  per  cent  upon  the  market.  It  therefore  cuts  only  one- 
twelfth  of  that  which  its  acreage  would  permit,  and  it  is  obviously 
engaged  in  the  business  of  speculating  in  woodlands  instead  of 
making  paper.  A  confirmation  of  this  view  of  its  methods  is  shown 
in  the  statement  it  submitted  to  the  Mann  committee  (see  p.  1020  of 
Hearings),  wherein  it  claimed  that  it  had  woodlands  worth  $13,493,- 
315,  though  its  annual  statement  for  June  30,  1908,  placed  the  book 
vahie,  and  assumedly  the  actual  cost  value,  of  these  woodlands  at 
$3,697,5G0,  showing  an  estimated  profit  of  nearlv  ten  million  dollars 
on  that  speculation.  Every  purchaser  of  paper  from  tliat  company  is 
forced  to  pay  approximately  2^  cents  per  100  pounds  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  carrying  charges  of  that  venture.  Incidentally, 
I  may  point  out  that  in  the  valuation  of  its  properties  (see  p.  1029 
of  Hearings)  it  claimed  that  it  had  194,502  horsepower  ot  unde- 
veloped water  powers  which  it  valued  at  $0,729,()00.  Here  is  another 
venture  to  which  paper  users  must  contribute  for  carrying  purposes, 
these  undeveloped  water  powers  and  these  vast  timber  tracts  having 
been  acquired  to  stop  others  from  competing  with  it  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper. 

Mr.  Hill.  May  I  ask  if  you  refer  to  the  35,000,000  of  which  yoii 
spoke  a  while  ago  as  undeveloped  w^ater  power? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  no — no !    That  has  been  worked  to  the  limit. 

The  worst  phase  of  its  business  is  the  use  of  adjunct  companies  to 
hide  its  actual  operations.  It  buys  much  of  its  wood  from  the  St. 
Maurice  Lumber  Company,  in  Canada,  which  it  owns  and  controls.  It 
has  three  or  four  adjunct  companies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  completely  baffle  an  audit  of  its  wood  accounts.  These  adjunct 
companies  are:  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company,  Champlain  Realty 
Company,  Michigan  Pulp  Wood  Company,  American  Realty  Com- 
pany, and  Miramichi  Lumber  Company. 

In  shipping  pulp  wood  from  Canada  it  has  not  had  any  incentive 
to  undervahie  the  export  because  there  was  no  duty  upon  it.  For 
years,  the  International  Paper  Company  has  been  certifying  to  the 
Canadian  government  that  the  pulp  wood  shipped  by  it  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  was  valued  at  less  than  $5  per  cord.  The  values 
fixed  by  paper  makers  upon  all  the  pulp  wood  send  out  from  Canada 
have  been  as  follows : 

Per  cord. 

1905 $4.38 

190« 4.31 

1907 4.37 

These  figures,  which  show  an  actual  reduction  in  value  in  1907  as 
compared  with  1905,  throw  doubt  and  suspicion  upon  that  company's 
figures  of  cost  and  profit,  and  suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  of 
the  subsidiary  company  to  the  parent  concern.  Indeed,  they  may 
affect  its  cost  figures  at  some  mills  to  the  extent  of  $3  per  ton,  and 
disprove  the  claim  of  increased  cost  of  wood.  I  am  unable  to  fathom 
the  purposes  of  a  management  which  pays  high  prices  to  outsiders 
for  its  wood  supply  while  refusing  to  cut  timber  from  its  own  cheap 
lands,  which  are  inventoried  at  less  than  $1.70  per  acre.  Neither  can 
I  understand  the  craze  for  woodlands  which  it  developed  in  the  year 
1907,  because  (see  p.  488  of  Hearings)  in  fourteen  months  prior  to 
January  1,  1908,  it  acquired  2,000  square  miles  of  additional  acreage. 
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Altogether,  the  International  Paper  Company  had  cut  6,418,512 
cords  from  timber  lands  in  Canada  to  January  1,  1908. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  International  Paper  Company  has  400 
square  railes  (see  p.  1124  of  Hearings)  of  spruce,  of  which  100  square 
miles  is  virgin  timber.  In  Vermont  it  has  121  square  miles  (see  p. 
1130  of  Hearings),  and  in  New  Hampshire  200  square  miles,  of 
which  80  square  miles  is  virgin  timber.  For  some  extraordinary  and 
unexplained  reason  the  International  Paper  Company  is  allowing 
that  virgin  timber  to  remain  uncut.  A  virgin  forest  never  grows. 
Every  dictate  of  good  forestry  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  cutting 
out  the  mature  timber  and  thereby  gaining  4  or  5  per  cent  per  annum 
from  the  growth  of  that  which  is  allowea  to  remain.  The  policy  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  in  these  matters  is  beyond  explana- 
tion. Certainly,  the  users  or  paper  are  made  to  suffer  by  reason  of 
the  withdrawal  of  these  vast  areas  from  the  market  and  the  inevitable 
increase  in  the  cost  of  stumpage.  The  officers  of  the  paper  company 
comfort  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  lands  which  were  reported 
to  be  worth  $10  per  acre  ten  years  ago  are  now  worth  $27.50  to  $30 
per  acre  (see  p.  1131  of  Hearings),  but  those  valuations  are  purely 
fanciful  and  are  the  results  of  the  artificial  stimulation  which  pulp 
manufacturers  have  given  to  values.  Eight  or  ten  paper  makers 
own  over  1,140  square  miles  of  spruce  forests  in  the  Adirondacks. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  400  square  miles;  Finch, 
Pruyn  &  Co.  (affiliated  with  the  International  Paper  Company), 
220;  Gould  Paper  Company,  170;  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  100; 
Racquette  River  Company,  140;  Schroon  River  Paper  Company,  IG; 
J.  &  J.  Rogers  Paper  Company,  47;  Dexter  Sulphite  Company,  47; 
hunting  preserves  tor  individuals,  1,500;  New  York  State  Foroj^t  Re- 
serve, 2,700;  a  total  of  4,340. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  pulp  wood  from 
Canada  would  mean  the  prompt  destruction,  not  of  2  or  3  per  cent  of 
our  forests,  as  paper  makers  would  have  us  believe,  but  of  25  per  cent, 
or  1,100  square  miles,  of  the  Adirondacks. 

Mr.  Pinchot  estimates  (see  p.  1357  of  Hearings)  that  the  available 
supply  of  pulp-wood  timber  in  the  United  States  will  last  as  follows: 
New  York,  eight  and  one-half  years;  Pennsylvania,  nine  years;  Min- 
nesota, nine  years;  Vermont,  eleven  years;  New  Hampshire,  twenty- 
five  years ;  Maine,  twenty-eight  and  one-half  years. 

I  am  not  authorized  to  say  what  the  Mann  committee  found  when 
it  undertook  to  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  reforestization.  I  know 
it  went  to  the  West,  where  the  supply  from  Ontario  had  already  been 
stopped  and  where  sawmills  had  been  abandoned  because  owners 
found  the  Ontario  law  made  relocation  necessary  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Georgian  Bay.  Practically  all  spruce  in  Wisconsin  has  been 
cut  out.  In  Sfinnesota  the  spruce  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  small 
in  size  and  requiring  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  to  reach  maturity  and  a  diameter  of  10  inches,  whereas  in 
the  State  of  Maine  the  pulp  men  say  they  do  not  cut  anything  less 
than  14  inches.  A  visit  to  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
disclosed  a  ridiculous  aspect  to  their  pulp  supply.  In  many  canes  thev 
are  adjuncts  of  lumbering  operations,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Weyerhjeuser  s 
investment  at  Cloquet  and  the  Walker-Nelson  investment  at  Little 
FaUs.    Disks  cut  from  pulp  wood  in  Minnesota  mills  showed  that  the 
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C-inch  pulp  wood  counted  65  rings.  Much  of  the  wood  was  less  than 
that  diameter,  and  Mr.  Mann  brought  back  from  Cloquet  a  specimen 
piece  of  pulp  wood  no  larger  than  a  baseball  bat,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  pulp  grinder.  To  reach  bodies  of  spruce  that  would 
average  10  inches  the  committee  passed  through  mues  upon  miles  of 
burned  forests,  some  burned  in  the  spring  of  1908^  some  in  the  fall  of 
1907,  and  some  in  the  spring  of  1907.  It  was  admitted  by  the  lumber 
cruisers  who  accompanied  the  committee  that  the  fire  in  the  spring  of 
1907  had  been  started  by  the  lumber  men  to  bum  up  their  slashings 
and  had  become  too  much  for  them. 

When  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  of  St.  Paul,  the  largest  lumber  operator  in 
the  country,  was  asked  about  the  possibilities  of  reforestization,  he 
said  that  it  was  impossible  for  individuals  because  of  the  constantly 
recurring  forest  fires  and  because  of  the  time  required  to  mature  the 
trees,  and  because  of  the  taxes  on  standing  timber  which  would  eat 
up  the  principal  before  the  new  growth  could  reach  maturity. 

Forester  Pinchot  submitted  to  the  Mann  committee  tables  based 
on  actual  measurements  of  timber  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  the  fact  that  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years  must 
elapse  before  a  second  crop  of  spruce  timber  could  be  obtained,  and 
that  period  was  dependent  upon  the  observance  of  forestry  condi- 
tions and  a  restriction  of  cutting  to  10  inches  minimum.  To  obtain 
spruce  from  seeds  planted  in  the  forests  would  require  between  sev- 
enty-five and  one  hundred  years.  Mr.  Pinchot  stated  that  the  cutting 
of  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States  was  destructive  rather  than  con- 
servative because  large  and  small  timber  is  taken  and  little  is  left  for 
a  future  crop.  Testimony  given  to  the  Mann  committee  showed  that 
in  the  West  lumbermen  cut  everything  clean,  leaving  nothing  to 
grow  for  the  second  crop.  Many  States  are  putting  a  premium  upon 
the  destruction  of  their  forests  by  taxing  the  standing  timber.  In 
Montana,  it  was  stated  the  Government  had  adopted  regulations 
which  promoted  this  butchery.  It  will  be  necessary  to  move  paper 
mills  across  the  border  or  to  the  Pacific  coast  where  there  are  supplies 
of  spruce,  if  policies  advocated  by  paper  men  .inviting  the  prohibi- 
tion of  pjulp  wood  from  Canada  are  adopted. 

In  estimating  the  Canadian  supply  upon  admittedly  indefinite 
data  of  the  two  countries,  Mr.  Pinchot  calculated  that  Canada  had 
from  two  to  three  times  the  amount  of  sprucfe  pulp  wood  that  we 
have  in  this  country  (p.  1357).  Canadian  pulp- wood  estimates  vary. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  has  been  claimed  that  there  are  spruce  forests 
extending  from  Cape  Hamilton,  in  Labrador,  to  the  Yukon,  and 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  north  to  Hudson  Bay;  that  if  the  United 
States  did  not  cut  another  stick  of  pulp  wood  for  200  years,  and  the 
Canadian  trees  should  stop  growing  and  remain  in  their  present  con- 
dition, there  would  be  enough  pulp  wood  available  to  keep  us  going 
for  more  than  200  years.  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  of  the  geological  survey 
of  Canada,  says  the  forest  areas  of  Canada  measure  2,600,000  square 
miles,  of  which  half  are  in  pulp  wood.  This  area  computed  on  the 
basis  of  four  cords  of  pulp  wood  to  an  acre  would  yield  six  and  one- 
half  billion  cords,  which  would  be  enough  to  last  the  United  States 
for  1,500  years  <m  the  basis  of  present  consumption. 
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R.  H.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  forestry  of  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment, calculated  the  forest  area  of  the  Dominion  at  840,000  square 
miles,  divided  as  follows: 

Acres. 

British    Columbia 182,000,000 

Manitoba.  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  unorganized  territories 180,000,000 

Ontario 40,000,000 

Quebec 120, 000. 000 

New  Brunswick 7,  500, 000 

Nova  Scotia 5,000,000 

Consul  Worman,  of  Three  Rivers,  said  there  were  745,000,000 
cords  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  alone.  Americans 
were  the  first  to  organize  milling  companies  to  build  sawmills  in  that 
consular  district.  Their  operations  have  continued  to  this  day.  and 
with  three  exceptions,  the  lumber  industry  of  Three  Rivers  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Americans  or  controlled  by  American  capi- 
tal. Besides  the  mills  in  Three  Rivers,  there  are  ten  or  more  large 
mills  along  the  north  and  south  shores,  many  of  which  are  controlled 
by  American  capital,  and  exporting  their  products  to  the  United 
States  principally.  American  paper  companies  own  more  than 
12,000  square  miles  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  the  list  may  be 
included  the  following: 

S(iuar«  miles. 

International  Paper  Comijanv  (in  one  of  four  land  ollices)   2,597 

Berlin  MiUs 2,462 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company 2,200 

W.  &  M.  J.  Clarke,  of  New  York ., 762 

Saguenay  Lumber  Cx)mpany 407 

Baylesis  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 475 

In  addition  to  timber  holdings,  Americans  are  interested  in  water 
powei-s  on  the  Miramichi,  Jacques  Cartier,  and  St.  Maurice  rivers. 

Consul  Smith,  of  Victoria,  says  American  syndicates  seem  to  be 
successful  in  securing  the  bulk  of  the  standing  timber  in  British 
Columbia  in  spite  of  the  keen  rivalry  of  eastern  Canadians.  He  said : 
"  It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  large  investments  by  Americans 
in  British  Columbia  timber  lands  have  been  made  by  wealthy  lumber 
men  who  now  own  or  have  made  their  money  in  large  manufacturing 
enterprises  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  They  have  literally 
poured  their  money  into  British  Columbia,  because,  as  several  have 
declared  to  the  writer,  they  regard  the  timber  lands  in  this  Province 
as  the  last  that  can  Ik?  secured  at  nominal  rates  on  this  continent. 
As  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  forests  were  forty  years  ago  so  are  the 
timber  lands  of  British  Columbia  to-day."  There  is  an  item  in  the 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures, for  Monday,  September  9,  1907.  headed  "  Lumber  in  British 
Columbia,"  which  seems  to  me  incredible,  because  of  the  vast  area 
to  which  it  refers.  It  states  on  the  authority  of  Consul  L.  E.  Dud- 
ley, of  Vancouver.  British  Columbia,  that  ''  a  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  com- 
pany (presumably  Weyerhaeuser)  purchased  261,000  square  miles 
of  timber  lands,  partly  on  Vancouver  Island,  the  remainder  upon  the 
mainland,  paying  about  $5,000,000  for  the  same,  and  proposes  build- 
ing six  large  sawmills  at  once.  One  American  is  said  to  have  realized 
more  than  $1,000,000  profit  upon  his  holdings  acquired  in  the  last 
few  years.     The  provincial  lands  are  not  sold,  and  all  logs  cut  upon 
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such  lands  must  be  manufactured  within  the  Province.  The  lands 
now  changing  hands  bv  sale  and  purchase  came  into  private  hands 
before  the  enactment  oi  the  law  now  in  force." 

Consul  Shott,  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  district,  reported  that  nine  of 
eleven  large  sawmills  in  his  district  were  owned  by  Americans  and 
that  fully  85  per  cent  of  all  the  forest  product  of  that  district  was 
manufactured  by  Americans. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion held  in  September,  its  president,  Hon.  J.  D.  Holland,  affirmed  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  of  the  Dominion  superintendent  of  forestry 
and  said  the  total  was  enough  to  keep  Canadian  mills  going  three 
hundred  and  eighty-one  years.  He  said  that  if  the  United  States 
were  compelled  to  build  mills  in  Canada  or  to  buy  paper  there,  it 
would  represent  over  $500,000,000  additional  capital  in  Canada.  At 
that  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  association : 

The  pulp  and  paper  section  of  the  Canadian  Mannfaoturers'  Association  beg 
to  report  tliat  at  the  various  meetings  of  this  section  held  since  last  autumn 
the  members  have  been  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  government  of  Can- 
ada be  requested  to  preserve  tlie  forests  and  conserve  the  pulp  wood  of  this 
country  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  from  Canada  of  pulp  wood,  and  they  ask 
the  earnest  assistance  of  the  association  in  their  behalf. 

The  data  here  given  covering  comparisons  of  timber  supply  and 
the  menace  to  American  interests  should  impel  the  American  Con- 
gress, solely  upon  considerations  of  enlightened  self-interest,  to  ar- 
range promptly  with  Canada  for  terms  that  would  be  mutually 
advantageous. 

I  now  come  to  the  section  devoted  to  the  tariff. 

TARIFF. 

The  paper  makers  and  Congress  have  publicly  declared  that  the 
Dingley  law  did  not  increase  the  duty  on  paper.  I  propose  to  show 
that  the  duty  on  paper  was  increased  in  1897,  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  bill,  from  $4.11  per  ton  on  a  basis  of  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  to  $6  per  ton  specific,  an  increase  of  $1.89  per  ton,  or  40 
per  cent,  and  that  the  duty  in  the  year  1907  would  have  been  $5.40 
on  the  ad  valorem  basis  if  the  previous  law  had  prevailed,  an  increase 
of  54  cents  per  ton.  or  12  per  cent.  Also  that  tne  duty  on  mechanic- 
ally ground  wood  was  increased  from  an  ad  valorem  basis  of  10  per 
cent,  or  $1.15  per  ton,  to  a  specific  duty  of  $1.07  per  ton,  or  45  per 
cent  increase. 

I^nbleached  pulp  was  increased  from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to 
$3.38  per  ton  specific;  bleached  pulp  was  changed  from  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  to  $5  specific. 

The  paper  makers  had  failed  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  duty 
was  based,  not  upon  (he  price  of  the  paper  delivered  at  destination, 
but  upon  the  selhng  price  at  point  of  shipment.  When  Mr.  William 
.V.  Russell  appeared  before  your  committee  on  December  31,  1896, 
the  price  of  news-print  paper  was  $35  per  ton  delivered  in  New  York, 
or  $30.40  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill,  which  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  would 
then  have  fixed  a  duty  of  $4.56  per  ton.  The  paper  makers  then 
asked  you  to  raise  it  to  a  specific  duty  of  $6  per  ton. 

I  will  repeat  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chairman,  merely  because 
it  may  recall  a  personal  experience.    When  Mr.  William  A.  Russell 
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appeared  before  your  committee  on  December  31,  1896,  the  price  of 
news-print  paper  was  $35  per  ton  delivered  in  New  York,  or  $30.40 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill,  which,  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  then 
have  fixed  a  duty  of  $4.56  per  ton.  The  paper  makers  then  asked  you 
to  raise  it  to  a  specific  duty  of  $6  per  ton. 

In  July,  1897,  within  a  few  days  of  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
law,  I  bought  3,000  tons  of  news-print  paper  from  the  Hudson  River 
mill  at  a  price  of  $32  per  ton,  delivered  m  New  York,  or  $27.40  f.  o.  b. 
mill,  which  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  have  required  a  duty 
of  $4.11  per  ton,  and  you  fixed  a  specific  duty  of  $6  per  ton,  an 
increase  of  $1.89  per  ton,  or  46  per  cent. 

I  understand  that  no  one  denies  that  the  duty  on  mechanically 
ground  w^ood  or  unbleached  pulp  was  raised.  However,  it  might  be 
well  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  (p.  8G6  of 
Hearings),  which  proves  that  the  mechanically  ground  wood  im- 
ported in  i897  was  valued  at  $11.55  per  ton,  thereby  establishing  the 
point  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  at  10  per  cent  in  1897  was  $1.15,  and 
that  it  was  raised  at  that  time  to  a  specific  duty  of  $1.67  per  ton. 

The  duty  on  print  paper  did  not  produce  any  material  revenue  to 
the  Government,  the  average  collection  of  duties  on  news-print  paper 
for  ten  years,  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  having  been 
$9,365  per  annum.  The  importations  for  each  year  were  (see  p.  880) 
as  follows :  1898,  no  paper  imported ;  1899,  no  paper  imported ;  1900, 
86  tons;  1901,  18  tons;  1902,  49  tons;  1903,  20  tons;  1904,  1,890  tons; 
1905,  3,316  tons;  1906,  1,788  tons;  1907,  8,733  tons. 

In  six  of  the  ten  years  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  news-print 
paper  was  not  imported;  and  it  is  obvious  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  duty  on  news  print  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  revenue  tax. 
Practically  no  news-print  paper  has  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  except  on  emergency  consignments. 

Mechanically  ground  wood  for  the  five  years  reported  by  the 
Treasury  Department  (p.  806)  averaged  6t,846  tens  per  annum, 
jdelding  an  average  revenue  of  $117,508  per  annum. 

Chemically  bleached  pulp  was  not  imported  (see  p.  806).  The  im- 
portations at  unbleached  pulp  for  five  of  the  ten  years  of  which  the 
Treasury  Department  furnishes  a  record  averaged  31,000  tons,  yield- 
ing an  average  revenue  of  $108,000  per  annum.  This  importation 
of  unbleached  pulp  carries  with  it  a  startling  story  of  tariif  demor- 
alization. 

Everj  result  that  was  aimed  at  in  the  paper  and  pulp  schedule,  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  news-print  business,  has  been  reversed.  The 
importations  of  mechanical  pulp  at  the  end  of  ten  years  are  seven 
times  as  great  as  they  were  in  1898  (see  p.  860),  and  our  exports  of 
news-print  paper  have  diminished.  The  table  furnished  by  the  head 
of  the  export  department  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
(p.  1165)  reveals  a  complete  collapse  of  its  foreign  business  because 
of  conditions  it  had  fostered  at  home.  When  you  considered  this 
paper  schedule  in  December,  1896,  Mr.  Warner  Miller  told  your  conv 
mittee  that  the  primary  purpose  of  any  consolidation  would  be  the  ex- 

floitation  of  foreign  trade.  Subsequently,  when  the  International 
^aper  Company  was  formally  organized,  in  January,  1898,  Mr.  Hugh 
J.  Chisholm  painted  for  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  a 
beautiful  word  picture  of  a  proposed  invasion  of  the  world's  markets. 
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He  counted  $61,000,000  worth  of  paper  business  awaiting  tlie  Ameri- 
can touch.  He  pictured  the  genius  of  our  manufacturers,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  tap  the  golden  hoard ;  but  we  find  to-day  that  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  has  abandoned  all  the  trade  which  years  of 
eflfort  had  accumulated,  and  we  are  no  nearer  the  foreign  goal  to-day 
on  news-print  paper  than  we  were  ten  years  ago.  Our  export  trade 
of  wood  pulp  has  dwindled  to  half  of  what  it  was  ten  years  ago ;  and 
a  great  part  of  that  news-print  paper  export  which  now  appears  in 
the  Treasury  records  represents,  not  a  business  based  on  the  sound 

Srinciples  of  growth,  but  a  purely  artificial  propagation,  fostered  by 
rawbacks  and  paid  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  upon  wood  pulp  brought  into  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  converted  into  news-print  paper  for  export, 
with  comparatively  small  advantage  to  American  labor.  The  nead 
of  the  foreign  department  of  the  International  Paper  Company  esti- 
mated these  exports  at  17,000  tons,  though  the  Treasury  figures  (see 
pp.  698  and  1005)  failed  to  reveal  that  quantity.  Those  drawbacks 
for  exportations  were  particularly  grievous  under  the  circumstances, 
because  the  company  was  taxing  local  consumers  heavily  for  the  paper 
it  sold  to  them  under  the  plea  that  it  did  not  have  enough  paper  to 
go  round.  To  that  extent  the  Government  was  placing  a  premium 
upon  the  paper  famine,  though  a  New  York  speculator  was  the  prin- 
cipal doer  of  harm  in  that  direction. 

Turning  to  the  study  of  the  cost  of  production,  we  find  a  variety 
of  material  on  which  to  base  a  comparison.  On  February  18,  1907, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  of  Ottawa,  sold  paper  to  the  International  Paper 
Company  at  $33  per  ton  (p.  1157).  The  Laurentide  Paper  mill  made 
apparent  profits  of  $500,286.97  during  that  year  on  all  its  business, 
but  this  included  lumber.  Other  Canadian  mills  sold  at  $35  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Ill  the  summer  of  1897,  shortly  before  I  had  bought  3,000  tons,  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  computing  the  raise  of  46  per  cent  on  duty,  I 
bought  from  the  Glens  Falls  mill.  New  York,  40,000  tons  of  news- 
print paper  for  the  New  York  World  at  $33  per  ton,  delivered  in 
press  room,  New  York,  or  $28.40  f.  o.  b.  mill,  which  figure  included 
mill  profit.  The  fact  that  there  were  profits  in  the  operation  of  that 
mill  IS  shown  by  the  millions  bequeathed  by  the  men  who  owned  and 
ran  it.  I  then  estimated  that  the  cost  of  production  at  that  mill,  at 
that  time,  was  about  $24  per  ton. 

On  April  14,  1904,  the  International  Paper  Company  sold  900,000 
tons  of  news-print  paper  to  the  Hearst  publications  under  a  ten-year 
contract  at  a  price  oi  $37.00  delivered  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Boston.  This  price  was  equivalent  to  $33  f.  o.  b.  mill,  and  included 
profit  for  the  company. 

In  the  years  1906  and  1907  the  cost  of  production  at  the  Hudson 
River  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company  was  $27  per  ton 
(p.  705) .  In  studying  cost,  the  point  should  be  noted  that  the  Hudson 
River  mill  supply  of  wood  comes  from  Canada.  It  is  brought  by  rail 
from  preparing  mills  in  the  St.  Maurice  Kiver  at  a  cost  for  trans- 
portation of  $3.60  per  cord  of  wood  or  per  ton  of  paper,  whereas  other 
wood  of  the  same  company  cut  in  the  AdirondacKs  is  put  into  the 
Hudson  River  and  is  floated  past  this  mill  to  other  plants  of  the  com- 
pany at  Glens  Falls  and  Fort  Edward  with  very  little  cost  for  trans- 
portation.    Then,  too,  wood  has  been  shipped  by  canal  and  Lake 
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Champlain  from  Canada  to  those  mills;  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason  it  has  been  sent  entirely  by  rail  to  the  Hudson  River  mill. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  International  Paper  Company  (p.  1211) 
indicate  earnings  as  follows: 


V8B&-1809  (17  months). 

MB©-1900._ 

lflOO-190] 

TfiOl-1902. 

1«»-1908 

1«B-19W 

1904-1905 

190&-1908 

1906-1907 

190r-190e - 


Gross  In- 
come. 


856,221 
707,635 
711,902 
719,420 
142,771 
304.514 
008,(%6 
837,816 
841.486 
n6.804 


Total  for  10  years  and  5  months _ _ ,    206,846,735 


Average  per  annum... t      19,761,287 

Improvements  Improperly  charged  to  coat  per  annum , _. 


Deducted  for  taxes  and  Insurance.. 
Net  earnings  per  annimi 


Expense.        Earnings. 


fl7,061,046 
15,581.759 
16.750.245 
16,818,225 
16,529,310 
17,150,531 
17,640.198 
18,679,296 
19,000,016 
17.878,134 


173.068.760 


16,616,521 


$3,895,175 
3,126,878 
3,961,657 
2,901.195 
3,613,461 
3.153,963 
3,268,468 
3,158.520 
2.841,470 
2,838.170 

32,757,076 


8,144,766 
1,000.000 


4,144.766 
188,800 

3,956.066 


The  output  for  the  International  Paper  Company  for  ten  years  has 
averaged  less  than  450,000  tons  per  annum.  According  to  President. 
Burbank  (p.  716)  the  company  has  been  spending  $1,000,000  per  an- 
num on  "  improvements."  The  company  is  including  that  expendi- 
ture for  improvements  in  its  cost  of  production  total.  After  allow- 
ing for  taxes  and  insurance  as  part  of  the  cost,  we  find  that  the  an- 
nual profit  has  averaged  $8.79  per  ton  on  a  basis  of  450,000  tons  of 
annual  production,  and  that  the  manufacturing  profit  has  been  29 
per  cent  on  cost  f .  o.  b.  mill ;  that  the  average  price  for  paper  deliv- 
ered has  been  $43.91  per  ton,  or  $2.19  per  100  pounds,  or  $11.91  in 
excess  of  the  price  at  which  I  bought  paper  when  the  Dinglev  bill 
passed.  Further,  that  the  average  cost  of  production  has  been  $35.12 
per  ton  delivered,  or  $30.52  f.  o.  b.  mill.  The  company's  figures  of 
cost  are  based  on  juggled  bookkeeping,  which  added  at  least  $3  per 
ton  for  cost  of  wood  at  many  mills,  and  the  figures  are  also  based  on 
the  production  of  many  mills  which  are  antiquated  and  unfit  for 
news-print  paper  purposes  and  upon  a  costly  method  of  assembling 
raw  material  whereby  7  sulphite  plants  supply  15  news  mills.  A 
properly  balanced  mill  should  have  grinders  and  sulphite  digesters 
ana  paper  machinery  concentrated  at  one  place. 

In  ten  years  the  International  Paper  Company  has  shown  a  dis- 
tinct recession  in  its  position.  That  $60,000,000  corporation  has  not 
displayed  intelligence  in  its  management.  It  has  attempted  to  com- 
bat every  law  of  trade  and  it  has  failed.  A  company  wnose  business 
is  run  on  the  basis  of  secrecy  and  lying  and  deceiving  its  customers 
is  doomed  to  disaster.  The  day  will  come  when  its  bondholders  will 
change  its  policies  and  methods  and  make  paper  at  less  than  $24  per 
ton  and  meet  all  customers  in  the  markets  of  the  world  on  even  terms 
at  open  prices,  free  of  all  combinations,  doing  business  on  a  cash  basis, 
standardizing  its  output,  selling  its  undeveloped  water  power,  cutting 
wood  from  its  own  lands,  disposing  of  the  acreage  it  does  not  need^ 
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encouraging  trade  schools,  and  revolutionizing  the  methods  of  its 
selling  department. 

When  the  company  had  an  opportunity  in  1905  tx)  borrow  $5,000,000 
on  bonds,  it  spent  the  proceeds,  and  it  took  another  plunge  promptly 
into  a  $5,000,000  floating  debt.  Its  managers  had  put  a  premium 
upon  competition  becau^-e  of  their  methods.  They  seem  to  be  unable 
to  take  care  of  the  property;  and  they  beg  the  uovernment  to  help 
them  maintain  its  impossible  policies.  It  is  a  giant  shackled  by  stupid 
servants;  but  may  it  not  be  that  a  corporation  invites  speculation  with 
its  possessions  when  it  puts  its  officers  in  the  atmosphere  of  Wall 
street  ? 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  is  selling  to  the  New  York 
World  and  to  the  New  York  Herald  at  prices  which,  including  profit, 
net  it  about  $31.40  per  ton  at  the  mill.  I  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  even  with  those  low  con- 
tracts on  its  books,  was  making  a  profit  of  $4,000  per  day  on  an  out- 
put of  400  tons  per  day,  or  $10  per  ton  profit.  If  we  assume  an  aver- 
age price  of  2  cents  per  pound,  or  $40  per  ton,  delivered,  on  all  of  its 
contracts,  and  a  cost  of  23  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $4.60  per  ton,  for 
marketing  its  paper,  we  will  find  a  production  cost  of  $25  per  ton. 

American  news-print  paper  sold  in  Sheffield,  England,  last  year 
(p.  2020) ,  on  a  basis  of  $39  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  New  York, 
while  selling  to  New  York  customers  at  $50  per  ton.  In  April,  1904, 
'We  called  the  attention  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  to 
the  action  of  the  International  Paper  Company  in  selling  paper  for 
London  on  a  basis  of  $35  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York  while  charging 
local  customers  $45  per  ton;  and  when  I  told  the  Mann  committee 
that  that  same  corporation  had  been  selling  abroad  at  lower  prices 
than  it  had  sold  to  domestic  customers,  it  cunningly  evaded  the  point 
by  furnishing,  not  its  actual  prices  for  special  markets  abroad  at 
particular  periods,  but  it  gave  an  average  price  for  each  year  (p. 
1980).  Even  upon  that  table  it  admitted  that  in  two  years,  i903  and 
1904,  it  obtained  a  lower  price  for  foreign  business  than  for  domestic 
supply. 

I  have  eminent  authority  for  the  statement  that  American  mills  can 
make  paper  cheaper  than  Canadian  mills.  I  refer  to  Sir  William 
Van  Home,  the  president  of  the  Laurent ide  Paper  Company,  of  Can- 
ada, which  produces  ICO  tons  of  news-print  paper  per  day,  or  double 
the  quantity  that  all  Canada  uses.  He  said  the  advantage  of  the 
American  mills  over  the  Canadian  mills  was  as  follows :  A  supply  of 
skilled  labor,  cheaper  coal,  adequate  home  market,  cheaper  mill  sup- 
plies, cheaper  first  cost  of  machinery,  cheaper  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance, lower  ocean  rates  for  export,  lower  marine  insurance  on  ex- 
ports. 

He  omitted,  however,  the  most  important  advantage  which  the 
American  mills  have.  Canada  is  handicapped  by  excessively  cold 
winters.  In  the  north  country  it  costs  25  per  cent  more  to  operate  in 
winter  than  in  other  seasons. 

The  head  of  the  export  department  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  Mr.  Chable  (p.  433),  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Scandinavia,  Finland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  are  the  only 
countries  that  can  make  news-print  paper  profitably.  American  paper 
will  command  an  advance  of  from  7^  to  10  per  cent  over  the  European 
make.    Sir  William  Van  Home  furnishes  an  explanation  for  that 
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difference  in  quality  in  describing  the  fiber  of  the  Baltic  product  as 
"  silvery  and  not  making  a  feathery  pulp  like  the  American  product." 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Ainerican  paper  maker  is  protected  against  the 
Baltic  paper  maker  by  the  cost  of  transportation  and  by  a  difference 
of  $1.50  or  $2  per  ton  m  quality,  by  better  and  therefore  cheaper  labor, 
and  by  many  of  the  thin^  in  our  favor  enumerated  by  Sir  William 
Van  Home.  The  one  striking  fact  which  stands  out  as  the  primary 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  inability  of  the  Scandinavian  news- 
print paper  maker  to  enter  this  market  is  the  point  that  in  all  the 
gjriods  of  high  prices  in  the  United  States  not  a  pound  of  British  or 
altic  or  German  news-print  paper  has  ever  been  brought  into  the 
United  States. 

The  mills  at  St.  Croix,,Millinocket,  and  Berlin,  which  are  modern 
plants,  can  compete  successfully  with  Canada  or  any  other  mills,  and 
can  make  cheaper  paper.  This  fact  is  just  as  true  to-day  fm  it  was 
about  the  year  1897,  when  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Chisholm  sold  paper  in  • 
Toronto  at  an  invoice  price  of  $25  f.  o.  b.  Otis  Falls.  Mr.  Ballou,  of 
Menasha,  Wis.,  who  buys  pulp  wood  for  16  Wisconsin  mills,  indi- 
cated to  the  Mann  committee  (p.  2131)  that  America  can  manufac- 
ture news-print  paper  as  cheaply  or  cheaper  than  Canada.  It  was 
the  action  of  this  single  buyer  in  going  1,500  miles  away  from  his 
western  mills  to  purchase  50,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  that  precipitated 
the  hysterical  performance  in  paper  prices  in  1907,  though  the  most 
serious  work  of  price-raising  was  done  by  a  New  York  speculator. 

The  western  mills  had  been  suffering  from  the  results  of  the  impo- 
sition of  the  countervailing  duty  on  paper.  Their  natural  source  of 
supply  is  Ontario ;  and  when  that  Province  prohibited  export  of  pulp 
wood,  you  increased  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  those  mills.  The 
statement  by  him  that  American  mills,  presumably  Wisconsin  mills, 
can  make  cheaper  paper  than  Canadian  mills,  has  additional  force 
because  of  this  extra  cost  of  wood.  There  is  another  disadvantage 
which  the  western  mills  overcame.  The  wood  pulp  furnished  to  them 
is  small  in  diameter.  Much  of  it  is  unfit  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
spruce  tree  in  that  section  does  not  grow  much  beyond  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  material  used  for  pulp  grinding  will  not  average  6 
inches.  Some  of  it  is  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  makes  extra 
waste  and  loss  in  barking  the  wood  for  the  grinder  (p.  2108).  Some 
of  the  western  mills  are  adjuncts  of  lumber  establishments,  and  must 
take  the  leavings.  Many  of  them  are  one-machine  plants  which  can 
take  only  a  proportion  oi  the  sizes  which  may  be  offered  to  them,  and 
which  lose  a  percentage  of  their  production  when  they  are  unable  to 
fully  cover  the  wires  of  their  paper  machines.  Notwithstanding  this 
difficulty,  the  western  mills  have  made  money  on  prices  of  which  they 
have  complained.  It  required  a  corkscrew  to  extract  from  them 
any  admission  of  financial  gains.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  the  Mann  committee  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  bona  fide 
production  cost  of  modern  news-print  mills ;  but  I  anticipate  that  the 
tariff  committee  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  will 
deluge  you  and  it  with  cost  figures  of  machines  that  should  have  been 
consigned  to  the  scrap  heap,  or  turned  to  uses  other  than  the  manu- 
facture of  news-print  paper  in  competition  with  the  fast-running  and 
finely  appointed  paper  machines  or  recent  construction. 
It  has  been  announced  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

is  to  ascertain  the  comparative  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 
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We  are  told  tlint  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  would 
submit  such  figures.  May  I  deferentially  ask  how  such  figures  can 
be  ascertained?  AVhat  type  of  mill  shall  be  taken?  The  antiquated 
tj-pe  or  the  modern  mill — the  two-tour  or  the  three-tour  system — the 
mill  that  makes  its  own  ground-wood  and  sulphite  pulp  or  the  mill 
that  makes  neither — the  mill  that  speculates  in  timber  tracts  or  the 
mill  that  buys  pulp  wood  at  the  market,  owning  no  timber  tracts — 
the  machine  mill  that  rents  its  power  or  the  mill  that  owns  its  water 
rights — the  mill  that  can  take  only  particular  sizes  that  fit  an  un- 
usual width  or  mills  with  enough  machines  to  carry  any  sizes  or 
orders?  Shall  we  compare  with  Canadian  mills  or  with  British 
mills  or  with  German  mills?  How  shall  the  basis  of  comparison 
be  established,  and  who  shall  establish  it?  Will  you  select  a  mill 
that  is  run  as  a  news- print  paper  mill  or 'one  that  is  a  by-product 
of  41  lumber  proposition  or  one  that  is  a  consolidation  of  a  number 
of  antiquated  plants  half  of  which  should  be  in  the  scrap  hea^? 

Few  of  the  western  mills  own  any  timber  tracts.  The  >iorthern 
Paper  Company,  representing  a  pool  of  four  mills,  owns  40,000 
acres  in  Wisconsin;  the  Kimberly  Clark  Company,  producing  240 
tons  of  paper  per  day,  owns  30,000  acres;  the  Consolidated  Com- 
pany, of  Grand  Kapids,  owns  20,000  acres.  All  the  21  mills  sched- 
uled to  participate  in  the  western  merger  owned  73,000  acres  of 
timber  land.  These  figures  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  4,000,000 
acres  which  the  International  Paper  Company  acquired  with  bor- 
rowed money.  The  western  mills  have  managed  to  prosper  in  dis- 
regard of  the  assertion  of  President  Cowles,  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  (page  890  of  Hearings),  that  *' nobody  would 
go  into  the  business  to-day,  build  a  new  mill,  who  could  not  first 
secure  an  adequate  amount  of  timber  lands  to  supply  the  mill  per- 
manently with  wood." 

Of  news-print  paper  mills  in  this  country,  50  have  no  sulphite 
adjuncts.  Included  in  that  50  are  9  mills  which  have  no  ground- 
wood  attachments. 

TARIFF    KEPT   ITP    AMERICAN    PRICES. 

Because  of  the  tariff  tax  of  $6  per  ton  we  have  not  been  able  to  buy 
for  domestic  use  that  Canadian  paper  which  has  been  offered  exten- 
sivelv  at  $1.75  f.  o.  b.  mill  within  the  last  four  months.  The  gentle- 
man i?  agreement  or  combination  which  has  controlled  the  American 
news-prmt  paper  market  has  maintained  the  domestic  price  at  a 
figure  just  below  the  importing  point,  which  was  $2.05  f.  o.  b.  mill. 
It  did  not  seem  right  in  July,  1908,  a  normal  season,  when  there  was 
no  drought  and  no  strike,  that  Canadian  paper  should  be  sent  to  Lon- 
don for  sale  at  a  price  which  was  $5  cheaper  than  American  news- 
papers could  buy  from  American  mills  that  had  shut  down  parts  of 
their  plants  and  discharged  their  American  labor  rather  than  cut 
"  agreed  prices."  The  driving  out,  by  threats,  of  10,000  tons  of 
Canadian  paper  which  had  baen  bought  for  this  market  by  S.  A. 
Cook,  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  abuse  of  the 
tariff  benefaction  by  American  paper  makers. 

During  the  ten  years  which  nave  passed  since  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  bill  there  have  been  many  periods  when  the  tariff  has  forced 
an  increase  in  the  paper  price.     I  calculate  that  in  1898,  during  the 
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Spanish-American  war,  newspapers  had  been  taxed  fully  $6  per  ton 
because  of  the  tariff:  that  in  four  years,  from  1901  to  1904,  inclusive, 
the  tax  enabled  local  mills  to  add  from  $2  to  $6  per  ton  to  the  cost  of 
paper;  and  that  in  1907  and  1908  the  import  duty  has  added  from  $5 
to  $6  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  paper. 

\VTien  the  Mann  Committee  visited  Grand  Kapids,  Wis.,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Steele,  the  general  manager  of  the  Nelsoosa-Edwards  Paper  Com- 
pany, compared  the  conditions  of  American  and  German  mills.  He 
said  the  pap>er  makers  of  America  were  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
possibilities  in  the  manufacture  of  paper — that  in  some  respects  thej 
showed  the  traits  of  the  day  laborer — that  the  paper  business  is 
primitive  in  many  places  and  shows  a  lack  of  technical  knowledge. 
The  Germans  have  visited  the  United  States.  They  have  appropri- 
ated its  ideas  and  have  developed  new  methods  because  of  their  supe- 
rior technical  knowledge.  In  this  respect  the  forces  employed  in 
American  mills  are  lacking. 

I  commend  to  the  earnest  study  of  this  committee  the  statement 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  report  29  of  the  Mann  committee, 
wherein  Mr.  Steele  describes  with  some  elaboration  the  primitive 
eharacter  of  the  American  mills  as  compared  with  the  German  mills ; 
and  that  becomes  quite  important  in  connection  with  the  matter  of 
the  raising  of  the  auty  on  sulphite  pulp. 

In  placing  an  import  duty  upon  pulp  and  paper  you  have  put  a 
premium  upon  inertia.  You  have  given  the  paper  makers  a  false 
sense  of  security  which  has  destroyed  their  initiative.  You  have 
unintentionally  induced  them  to  form  pools  and  to  arbitrarily  raise 
prices  and  to  open  up  the  American  market  to  an  invasion  which  has 

Sut  at  least  one  branch  of  the  business — that  of  sulphite  pulp-^in 
esperate  straits.  Germans  obtained  their  help  from  the  technical 
schools;  and  they  have  not  only  driven  us  out  of  foreign  markets, 
but  have  undersold  the  American  manufacturers  in  the  home  markets, 
and  have  displaced  57  per  cent  of  the  sulphite  in  the  United  States. 
The  paper  makers  who  are  asking  for  protection  have  been  buying 
sulphite  pulp  from  the  foreigner  in  preference  to  buying  it  from  the 
domestic  producer,  and  doing  so  to  the  extent  of  57  per  cent  of  the 
total  consumption  of  sulphite  pulp. 

The  men  who  have  been  trying  for  more  than  five  years  to  hold  up 
and  tax  every  user  of  sulphite  pulp  and  of  paper,  have  wrought  their 
own  undoing.  They  now  come  to  you  and  impudently  ask  you  to 
increase  the  import  duty  in  order  that  they  may  increase  their  exac- 
tions; that  they  may  have  a  new  license  to  despoil  their  customers, 
and  that  they  may  continue  trade  policies  which  are  impossible — in 
short,  that  they  may  puvsh  water  up  hill.  Visit  the  paper  mills,  as  the 
Mann  committee  has  done,  and  you  will  find  some  methods  which  are 
said  to  be  traceable  to  the  twelfth  century.  Our  paper  makers  have 
gone  to  sleep.  Imagine  a  sulphite  mill  without  a  trained  chemist  I 
And  yet  there  are  verv  few  sulphite  mills  in  America  employing 
chemists.  Out  of  22  mills  of  all  sorts  which  the  Mann  committee  vis- 
ited, only  4  may  be  said  to  be  approximately  up  to  date.  The  bene- 
.  ficiaries  of  your  tariff  favor  have  allowed  the  world's  market  to  slip 
away  from  them. 

Paper  can  be  made  more  cheaply  in  America  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
possible  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.    We  have  the  material* 
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Bfiji,  we  have  the  opportunity ;  but  we  can  only  do  it  by  puttijog  the 
American  main^ufacturer  on  his  owa  resources,  and  by  withhoMing 
from  him  those  tariff  favors  which  have  been  an  incentive  to  indo^ 
leijice.  (I  refer  now  to  the  paper  business.)  Withdraw  yojur  preinium 
upon  stupidity  and  ignorance,  and  the  world  is  ours  for  the  paper 
mjftkers  and  the  paper  iiser.  Put  the  spur  of  necessity  upon  American 
taJLent,  and  it  wiU  win  its  way ;  coddle  it,  and  you  weaken  it. 

A  removal  of  the  duty  on  news-print  paper  would  make  impossible 
apy  combination  to  raise  price.  It  woma  place  an  automatic  check 
upon  monopoly.  It  would  nullify  the  plan  by  which  the  International 
?aper  Company  and  others  have  expended  millions  to  acquire  unde- 
veloped  water  powers  and  desirable  timber  tracts,  and  to  shut  out 
competition.  Free  paper  would  steady  prices  rather  than  lower  them. 
It  would  modernize  the  business,  giving  consumers  the  benefits  oif  the 
la^test  methods  and  machinery.  Existing  duties  have  raised  the  price 
of  paper  and  pulp  by  giving  to  the. paper  manufacturers  a  shelter 
behind  which  they  could  organize  combinations.  While  the  tariff 
do^s  not  account  for  the  fufl  advance  in  price,  the  tariff  plus  the 
tariff-engendered  combinations  do  account  for  all  of  it. 

Now  i  reach  the  last  of  my  sections — combinations. 

COMBINATIOKS   AND   OTHER  ILLEGALITIES. 

A  delegation  of  paper  makers,  headed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Russell, 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  December  31, 
189G,  and  urged  the  framing  of  the  paper  schedule  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  a  number  of  mill  men  who  were  then  organizing  the  indusr 
try  so  that  they  might  control  prices.  I  appeared  before  the  Ways 
aiid  Means  Committee  at  that  time  and  charged  that  these  gentlemen 
were  then  planning  to  form  a  combination  of  mills  and  to  raise  the 
price  of  news-print  paper  to  2^  cents  per  pound,  or  $50  per  ton.    On, 

age  1760  of  the  report  of  that  proceeding  you  will  find  that  Mr. 

qssell  said: 

I  deny  both  that  there  is  a  combination  formed,  or  practically  formed,  or  that 
any  combination  or  any  consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  paper  manufacturers 
which  contemplates  raising  the  price  of  paper  at  all. 

Within  seven  months  after  the  passage  of  the  so-called  "  Dingle^ 
bill "  the  International  Paper  Company  was  formed  from  a  consoli- 
dation of  about  30  paper  mills,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
mark  up  prices.  We  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  to  show  you 
that  at  that  time  the  paper  makers  misled  and  deceived  Congress. 

Combinations  to  restrict  production  and  to  fix  prices. have  l^n  made 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  a:Vmerican  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  as  follows:  News-print  paperj  book  paper,  fiber 
and  manila,  box  board,  sulphite  pulp,  tissue,  writing,  blotting  paper, 
soda  pulp. 

Information  relating  to  all  these  combinations  was  submitted  to  the 
Attorney-General  in  October,  1907,  and  was  subsequently  embodied 
in  a  formal  letter  to  him  under  date  of  February  10,  1908.  We  gave 
to  him  data  covering — 

Dates  of  meetings,  allotments  of  output,  fixing  of  prices,  restricting 
of  production,  pool  profits  and  payments,  paying  mills  to  shut  down, 
renisal  of  quotations  to  particular  brokers^  limitation  of  periods  of 
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c6ntt*acfts,  limitations  upon  jobber^,  iitstmctions  to  counsel  to  find  k 
plan  for  coinducting  the  affairs  t)f  the  association  in  such  mantier  as 
would  defeat  any  attack  upon  it  by  Federal  or  State  Government  (1 
do  not  mean  the  American  Paper  'and  Pulp  Association,  but  onie  o¥ 
Uiese  subsidiary  associations),  J)ermission  to  ttiembers  to  bid  on  k 
ptt)spective  contract  in  competition  with  outsiders. 

Up  to  date,  the  General  Paper  Company  has  been  dissolved,  and 
ttie  Fiber  and  Manila  Association  has  been  indicted  and  punished. 
The  Box  Board  Pool  collapsed  on  April  1,  1908.  The  Sulphite  Pulp 
Assodatibn  dissolved  and  reorganized  in  December,  1&07,  as  a  Bureati 
•of  Statistics.  The  president  of  the  Ahierican  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
dation,  David  S.  CoWles,  resigned  September  24,  1908,  to  make  way 
for  Arthur  C.  Hastings,  of  Buifalo,  who  has  been  employed  to  organ- 
ize a  so-called  "  Bureau  of  Statistics/'  for  the  paper  trade. 

The  trade  disturbances  and  price  ftuctirations  m  news-print  paper, 
due  to  unkw^ful  combinations,  have  been  continuous  since  the  passajge 
of  the  Dingley  bill.  The  creation  of  the  General  Paper  Company  in 
the  West  merged  the  news-print  output  of  about  19  mills,  and  whefi 
the  Federal  Government  dissolved  it  at  the  instance  of  newspaper 
publishers,  one  of  its  bfficers  threatened  publishers  with  the  ven- 
gjeance  of  higher  prices,  apparently  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  asso- 
ciation had  already  helped  to  add  $10  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  news- 
print paper. 

On  December  1,  1906,  21  western  mills  signed  a  tentative  agree- 
ment to  merge  (5.  1999)  into  a  corporation  with  $18,000,000  of  stock 
and  $15,000,000  in  bonds,  and  additional  bonds  for  73,000  actes  of 
timber  owned  by  the  mills.  A  syndicate  was  also  planned  to  "  pro- 
tect the  value  of  said  bonds  again^  the  effect  of  injudicious  and  pre- 
mature sales,  and  the  ultimate  realization  of  their  full  worth."  I 
3 note  the  phraseology  of  the  proposition.  The  participants  in  that 
eal  declined  to  testify  on  that  suoject  before  the  congressional  com- 
mittee, one  witness  explaining  that  while  the  committee  might  grant 
immunity  against  prosecution  tmder  Federal  laws,  it  could  not  pro- 
tect him  against  the  application  of  Wisconsin  laws  (pp.  2128  and 
2133). 

Mr.  John  A.  Davis,  who  had  been  manager  of  the  General  Paper 
Company  until  its  dissolution  and  who  had  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  methods  which  ultimately  wrought  its  ruin,  joined  the  firm 
of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  of  261  Broadway,  New  York,  February  1,  1907. 
His  new  venture  was  attended  with  the  prompt  acquirement  of  the 
selling  agency  of  a  number  of  mills  which  theretofore  had  been  acting 
independently.  He  controlled  an  output  of  about  750  tons  daily  from 
the  lollowing  mills : 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  Gould  Paper 
Company,  Taggarts  Paper  Company,  West  End  Paper  Company, 
Malone  Paper  Company,  Le  Bay  Pajper  Company,  De  Grasse  Paper 
Company. 

Incidentally  he  also  sold  paper  tor  mills  like  the  Cliff.  At  a 
period  when  prices  were  hardening  from  some  cause,  Mr.  Davis  tied 
up  over  a  million  dollars  in  paper,  reprCwSenting  more  than  20,000  tons, 
so  that  when  publishers  applied  to  the  International  and  Great  North- 
ipm  Paper  companies  they  were  informed  that  no  paper  was  to  be  had 
from  them,  but  suggested  that  a  call  be  made  oh  Mr.  Davis.    Within 
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fifteen  minutes,  in  one  instance,  Mr.  Davis  called  on  the  long  distance 
telephone  and  arranged  to  ship  paper  at  a  price  of  $2.65,  equaling  $53 
per  ton.  The  representatives  of  the  large  paper  companies  instead  of 
exposing  this  manipulation  of  the  mariket  to  the  publishers  and  the 
authorities,  steered  purchasers  to  him,  and  they  were  equally  guilty. 
Mr.  Davis's  action  explains  the  so-called  paper  famine  of  1907.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  II.  J.  Brown,  of  the  Berlin  Mills,  indicates  another 

Shase  of  Mr.  Davis's  operations  in  paper  (p.  1387).  Again,  in 
[arch,  1908,  when  the  Belgo-Canadian  Mill,  of  Shawinigan  Falls, 
sold  10,000  tons  of  news-print  paper  to  an  American  purchaser,  Mr. 
S.  A.  Cook,  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  president  of  the  Alexandria  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  of  Indiana,  he  was  not  permitted  to  dispose  of  all  of 
it  m  this  market  and  2,500  tons  were  sold  to  Lloyd,  London,  and 
another  slice  went  to  England,  the  purchaser  paying  the  difference  in 
cost.  Some  of  the  mills  nad  apparently  planned  in  August,  1908,  to 
create  a  paper  panic  by  writing  to  applicants  that  the  entire  output 
for  next  year  had  been  sold  out,  all  of  which  was  untrue,  because  in 
other  places  its  output  w^as  for  sale. 

At  present,  with  pulp  wood  a  drug  in  the  market,  many  of  the  mills 
being  loaded  up  with  more  than  a  year's  supply  in  stock,  and  with 
wages  and  supplies  reduced  in  cost  and  with  capacity  nearly  1,200 
tons  per  day  in  excess  of  demand,  the  paper  mills  are  holding  out  for 
what  seem  to  be  agreed  prices  for  future  delivery. 

They  seem  to  have  formed  that  kind  of  a  gentleman's  agreement 
which  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  declared  "would  avoid  legal  pit- 
falls." Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  minutes  of  the  Parks 
Pool  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  paper-trade  publications  had  been 
urged  to  a  "  conservative  "  policy. 

At  all  times  the  methods  of  the  paper  makers  have  promoted 
secrecy  and  favoritism  in  prices.  The  International  Paper  Company 
in  1907  quoted  a  price  of  $52  per  ton  to  Mr.  Bass,  or  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Commercial,  who  was  within  7  miles  of  its  paper  mill,  ana  it 

? noted  $50  per  ton  to  papers  in  Atlanta  and  St.  Louis  (p.  1178). 
n  one  town  where  three  publishers  of  equal  merit  were  buying 
paper,  one  paid  $35  per  ton  and  another  paid  $55  per  ton  to  the 
same  manufacturer  for  identically  the  same  article.  The  testimony 
before  the  Mann  committee  showed  that  in  the  year  1908  a  price  of 
$37.60  was  paid  by  the  Hearst  papers,  against  a  price  of  $50  by  other 
papers  in  the  same  cities  to  the  same  company.  The  paper  makers 
have  arrayed  themselves  against  open  prices  and  against  open  deal- 
ing. They  have  preferreato  keep  their  mills  idle  and  their  labor 
unemployed  and  to  allow  Canada  to  sell  paper  here,  to  the  advantage 
of  Canadian  labor  and  the  disadvantage  of  their  own  labor,  rather 
than  sell  paper  f .  o.  b.  mill.  When  I  applied  to  the  Remington-Martin 
Company  for  100  tons  of  paper  which  it  wanted  to  sell  it  refused  to 
let  me  have  it  because  I  refused  to  tell  the  name  of  the  buyer,  the 
place  to  which  it  was  to  be  shipped,  and  the  contract  relations  of 
the  purchaser  to  other  companies.  I  applied  to  every  considerable 
news  print  paper  mill  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  paper  on 
terms  which  insured  cash  in  advance  for  "the  paper  delivered  on  car 
at  the  mill,  and  I  was  not  able  to  buy  from  more  than  two  out  of 
fifty  mills.  Many  of  them  needed  orders.  Their  labor  was  working 
part  time;  but  they  preferred  to  respect  a  "gentleman's  agreement'' 
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and  starve  the  market  to  maintain  a  price.    Becently  I  applied  for  a 

Srice  for  paper  to  be  furnished  to  a  western  publication^  and  I  then 
iscoverea  that  the  paper  makers  not  only  interchanged  mf ormation, 
but  apparently  kept  an  index  of  the  expiration  of  each  paper  con- 
tract Cases  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  of  applicants  for  paper 
quotations  v^ho  would  be  seated  in  one  room  while  a  clerk  would 
caU  up  someone  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the  applicant.  Almost 
invariably  prohibitory  prices  were  quoted  under  such  conditions. 
Scores  upon  scores  of  publishers  have  complained  that  in  some  unac- 
countable way  they  had  been  apportioned  to  a  particular  mill  at  a 
given  nrice  and  that  all  the  results  of  a  paper  pool  were  accomplished, 
notwitnstandinff  the  denials  of  the  news-print  paper  makers.  What 
right  has  the  farmer  to  say  who  shall  make  mto  bread  the  wheat 
that  he  sells?  Yet  these  favored  paper  makers  undertake  to  follow 
their  paper  into  our  press  rooms  and  to  dictate  what  publications 
shaU  jbe  printed  upon  it.  When  the  selling  department  of  any  cor- 
poration makes  contracts  in  secret  and  makes  discriminating  rates 
to  publishers  and  favors  some  and  oppresses  others,  I  say  that  the 
concern  is  unsound  at  its  core  and  that  its  methods  are  a  crime 
against  the  stockholders  of  that  corporation. 
(The  conmiittee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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EYENn^Q  SESSION. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Scd/urday^  November  21^  1908, 
The  committee  reconvened  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman),  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  NorrLs,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  NORRIS,  CHAIBMAN  COMMITTEE  OH 
PAPER,  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS*  ASSOCIATION, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Upon  our  application  to  Congress  for  relief  a  year 
ago  we  were  told  that  our  remedy  was  through  the  executive  de- 
partment and  the  courts.  We  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice the  data  by  which  the  Fiber  and  Manila  Association,  the  Box 
Board  Pool,  and  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Association  could  be  reached.  We 
furnished  evidence  against  other  groups  of  paper  makers.  We  fur- 
nished the  data  which  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper 
Company  and  in  the  issue  of  a  permanent  injunction  against  its  mem- 
bers, prohibiting  them  from  acting  in  concert.  Subsequent  to  the 
issue  of  that  injunction  many  of  them  cooperated  with  the  Parks  Pool 
in  Fibers  and  Manilas.  One  of  their  number,  the  Petoskey  Fiber 
Company,  of  Michigan,  openly  associated  itself  with  that  pool. 
Twenty-two  members  pleaded  guilty  to  violation  of  law.  They  had 
robbed  paper  users  of  an  average  of  $2,000,000  per  annum  by  arbi- 
trariljr  raising  prices  $16  per  ton,  and  bv  closing  mills  and  by  re- 
strictmg  production  and  by  depriving  labor  of  its  just  rewards, 
because  the  tariff  kept  out  foreign  competition.  A  federal  judge, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  United  States  district  attorney,  let 
them  off  with  a  fine  of  $2,000  each,  or  $48,000  in  all.  I  hold  that 
indulgence  of  that  sort  was  not  a  punishment.  It  amounted  to  a 
license  to  break  the  law.  If  the  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  Fiber 
and  Manila  Association  are  examined,  I  am  confident  it  will  be  found 
that  manj  of  its  members  are  breaking  the  law  to-day,  and  that  they 
are  meetmg  regularly  to  fix  prices.  As  a  specimen  of  the  flagrant 
disregard  of  law  which  the  Fiber  and  Manila  men  show,  I  exhibit  to 
you  £e  first  page  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  November  12,  giving 
the  details  of  a  uniform  price  list  which  they  had  adopted  as  oi 
November  5, 1908,  advancing  prices  $3  per  ton. 

Against  the  Box  Board  Pool  which  invoiced  goods  exceeding 
$32,000,000  in  value,  at  a  pool  profit  of  $4,835,652  on  853,677  tons, 
and  against  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Association,  the  records  of  which  are 
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in  possession  of  the  authorities,  not  one  step  of  which  we  are  aware 
has  been  taken. 

I  noticed  that  Mr.  Sidney  Mitchell  was  on  the  list  to  address  you 
on  the  matter  of  box  boards.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Mitchell  did 
not  appear,  because  Mr.  Mitchell  was  head  and  front  of  the  box- 
board  pool  and  the  prime  factor  in  the  wreck  of  the  United  States 
Box  Board  Company. 

The  Petoskey  company,  which  was  giiilty  of  contempt  of  court  in 
openly  disregarding  the  writ  of  prohibition  of  the  court,  has  appar- 
ently escaped  all  penalties.  To  whom  shall  we  look  for  a  stoppage 
of  such  lawbreaking?  Do  you  propose  to  continue  to  show  favor  to 
these  transgressors  and  to  saddle  upon  the  paper  consumers  the  bur- 
dens of  their  misdoings?  All  i-espect  for  courts  and  for  laws  is 
destroyed  when  such  things  are  possible. 

Carrying  our  complaints  to  the  Mann  committee,  and  telling  our 
story  to  that  body,  we  encountered  perjury  and  lying  in  every  aspect. 
We  had  charged  that  the  International  Paper  Company  was  produc- 
ing 63,000  tons  of  manilas  annually  in  four  of  its  mills  and  was  selling 
that  output  through  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  its  exclu- 
sive selling  agent.  We  charged  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, through  the  Continental  Pai3er  Bag  Company,  whose  stock  it 
controlled,  was  participating  in  that  pool.  Mr.  Waller,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  International  Paper  Company,  appeared  before  the  Mann 
committee  on  May  18,  1008  (p.  1169  of  hearings)  and  unqualifiedly 
denied  any  participation  or  any  interest  in  any  combination  or  any 
pool  of  any  sort,  either  directly  or  through  selling  agents,  and  this 
applied  to  ''  any  grade  of  paper.'"  Yet  within  thirty-two  days  after 
that  tor>tini()ny  was  given,  tliat  is,  on  June  19,  1908,  the  Continental 
Paper  Bag  Company  pleaded  guilty  to  participation  in  the  fiber  and 
manila  pool.  The  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company  hid  its  identity 
in  the  records  of  the  association  by  appearing  on  the  minutes  as  John 
Smith.  And  the  indictment  shows  that  that  association  voted  (see 
folio  55  of  indictment,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here)  to  send  its  uni- 
form price  list  to  Mr.  Sparks,  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company, 
and  "  one  to  Mr.  Waller,  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  for 
their  guidance." 

Mr.  G.  H.  P.  Gould  also  appeared  before  the  Mann  connnittee  on 
May  16,  1908,  and  denied  all  knowledge  of  or  participation  in  any 
combination  (p.  1011  of  Hearings).  On  June  19,  1908,  that  is,  thirty- 
four  days  thereafter,  the  corporation  of  which  he  was  and  is  presi- 
dent, pleaded  guilty  to  participation  in  the  fiber  and  manila  pool. 

Officers  operating  western  fiber  and  manila  mills  ap])eared  before 
the  Mann  committee  and  testified  that  they  knew  of  no  arrangements 
for  restricting  output  or  fixing  prices,  yet  they  did  meet.  They  did 
agree  to  close  their  mills  for  a  period.  They  did  close  their  mills, 
and  thev  did  so  in  disregard  of  the  prohibition  of  the  United  States 
court  dated  June  18,  1906. 

Practically  all  of  the  mills  of  Wisconsin  which  were  participants  in 
the  General  Paper  Company  have  united  in  the  creation  of  a  traffic 
bureau  which  concentrates  the  routing  and  handling  of  one  and  one- 
half  million  tons  of  incoming  and  outgoing  traffic  for  them.  The 
same  mills  have  common  buyers  who  purchase  all  of  their  pulp  wood. 
For  a  time  all  of  them  had  auditors  inspecting  their  books  and 
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gauging  their  business  assumedly  for  Dean  and  Shibley.  In  view 
of  tne  lact  that  these  mills  quote  what  seem  to  be  agreed  prices  and 
accuse  each  other  occasionally  of  cutting  prices,  I  can  not  conceive 
of  any  machinery  more  complete  for  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

The  Fiber  and  Manila  Association  and  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Associa- 
tion affect  the  news-print  jDaper  situation.  When  mills  which  can 
be  changed  to  make  news-print  paper  with  slight  cost  are  made  exces- 
sively profitable  in  other  directions  by  these  pooling  arrangements 
(see  p.  226),  then  their  equipment  is  k^t  out  of  news-print  paper 
production,  and  a  news-prmt  paper  famine  is  promoted, 

RESTRICTION    OF   OI'TPITT. 

When  the  International  Paper  Company  was  organized,  it  absorbed 
111  machines  making  news  print  paper,  with  an  assumed  capacity  of 
1,600  tons  per  day.  Three  of  the  machine^s  were  sold.  Fifteen  were 
discontinued,  5  were  leased,  and  15  were  diverted  to  other  uses.  Only 
2  machines  for  making  news  print  have  been  added  to  the  equip- 
ment, and  that  was  not  done  until  after  the  lapse  of  nine  and  one- 
half  years.  To-day  it  has  67  news  print  machines  with  a  capacity  of 
1,416  tons  per  day,  but  as  the  International  Paper  Company  had 
diverted  125  tons  of  its  product  from  domestic  to  foreign  service,  the 
supplj^  to  its  American  customers  was  1,291  tons  per  day,  or  309  tons 
per  day  less  than  its  rated  capacitv  for  news  print  production  in 
1898.  If  it  enjoyed  your  tariff  benefaction  it  should  have  taken  care 
of  the  domestic  supply,  and  the  responsibility  for  a  ^)a])('r  famine 
rests  largelv  on  it.  We  also  call  attention  to  the  testimony  of  the 
mana^r  or  the  Combined  Locks  Mill  (p.  2102),  who  shut  down 
his  mill  and  discharged  his  help  rather  than  solicit  orders. 

On  November  25,  1903,  all  the  news  print  mills  agreed  to  close 
down  for  one  week  and  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  paper  on  hand. 
Notices  of  the  shut  down  were  circulated  and  printed  in  the  trade 
press.  As  a  result  of  that  performance  there  was  a  paper  famine  and 
prices  bounded  to  $50  per  ton.  Then  the  Publishers'  Association 
appointed  a  committee  which  visited  Washington  in  April,  1904,  and 
appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  in  an  effort 
to  compel  the  paper  makers  to  keep  within  the  law.  Ordinarily  a 
paper  mill  might  shut  down  when  its  output  exceeded  the  demand. 
But  when  that  shutting  down  is  part  of  an  agreement  between  mills 
to  starve  the  market  and  to  extort,  excessive  profits  from  buyers  and 
to  throw  thousands  of  workingmen  into  idleness,  then  that  arrange- 
ment assumes  another  aspect. 

THE  SlLPfllTE  mOL. 

For  more  than  five  years  the  members  of  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Pool 
have  been  attending  monthly  meetings  to  hold  up  the  market  by  its 
boot  straps.  They  were  continuous!}^  embarrassed  by  the  refusal  of 
Theodore  Burgess,  of  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Company,  of  Berlin, 
N.  H.,  producing  340  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  per  dav,  to  restrict  his 
tonnage.  Finally,  he  was  bought  out  by  Mr.  W.  Af .  Brown,  of  the 
Berlin  Mills,  who  cut  its  production  to  90  tons  per  day,  and  a  shout 
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of  great  joy  went  up  over  the  elimination  of  this  disturber.  The  pool 
members  had  not  reckoned  that  the  paper  makers  would  desert  them« 
They  had  a  rude  awakening,  however,  when  they  discovered  that  the 

Purchasers  of  sulphite  pulp,  like  George  A.  Whiting,  of  Menasha, 
f^is.,  were  buying  sulphite  pulp  'where  they  could  buy  it  cheapest 
(see  p.  2066).  Other  mill  men,  including  John  Strange  (see  p. 
2086)  said  they  bought  foreign  sulphite  because  it  was  superior  to 
the  American  product.  The  Germans  had  devoted  great  study  and 
energy  to  the  promotion  of  the  sulphite  manufacture  and  had  made 
many  improvements  while  the  American  makers  were  content  to  run 
along  on  primitive  methods.  The  high  prices  which  the  American 
producers  had  fixed,  and  to  maintain  which  they  had  restricted  their 
output,  invited  large  importations  of  foreign  pulp,  so  that  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  year  1908  the  foreign  makers  furnished  57  per 
cent  of  all  the  sulphite  used  in  the  United  States.  Twenty-eight  thou- 
sand tons  came  from  Europe,  11,000  tons  from  Canada,  and  33,000  tons 
from  American  mills.  In  June,  1908,  prices  for  sulphite  dropped  to 
a  lower  level  than  they  had  reached  in  eight  years.  The  Sulphite 
men  professedly  changed  their  organization  on  December  19,  1907,  to 
one  of  statistics,  in  an  effort  to  evade  the  federal  statute.  They  now 
ask  that  Congress  tax  all  paper  users  for  their  benefit  by  raising  the 
duties  on  bleached  and  unbleacl^ed  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  that  portion;  just  skip 
the  part  in  reference  to  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Very  well. 

The  part  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

X  submit  a  schedule  of  references  to  testiiuony  of  42  new8i)apers,  on  uuiform 
bids;  of  54  uewspupers,  about  refusal  of  mills  to  quote  prices  or  to  make  con- 
tracts; of  VI  newspapers,  on  laclc  of  competition;  of  18  newspapers,  on  limita- 
tion of  coUciacts  to  one  year;  of  159  newspapers,  on  prophecies  by  paper  mill 
representatives  of  coming  advances  in  prices  and  of  a  paper  famine:  of  7 
newspapers,  on  interchange  of  information  by  mills;  of  8  newspapers,  on  simul- 
taneous advances  in  prices  by  paper  mills;  of  26  newspapers,  on  the  allotment 
of  consumers  to  particular  mills ;  of  6  newspapers,  about  quotations  made  sub- 
ject to  change  without  notice  or  for  twenty-four  hours  only ;  of  11  newspapers, 
on  threats  or  scores  by  paper  makers :  of  90  newspapers,  action  by  mi  Us  in  fixing 
prices,  including  dates  of  meetings. 

NO  FEAR  OF  COMBINATIONS. 

Mr.  NoRRLS.  We  have  no  fear  of  a  trade  combination  as  such.  When 
it  attempts  to  combat  natural  laws  of  trade  it  invites  failure.  In 
1897  a  new  production  of  500  tons  of  news  print  paper  resulted  from 
the  mere  discussion  of  the  scheme  to  consolidate  30  mills.  The 
actual  merge  of  those  mills  in  1898  induced  the  building  of  the  Great 
Northern  mill  and  of  similar  plants.  The  proposition  to  consolidate 
20  Western  mills  into  the  Greneral  Paper  Company  also  increased  the 
Western  capacity  for  paper,  and  periods  of  reaction  and  demoraliza- 
tion followed  the  seasons  of  artificial  stimulation.  The  combinations 
of  paper  mills  induced  combinations  of  supply  men,  and  of  dealers 
in  wild  lands,  all  of  whom  marked  up  their  prices,  thereby  appro- 
priating much  of  the  additional  profits  which  the  consolidators 
souffht  to  obtain.  The  newspapers,  however,  carried  everybody's 
load.  What  we  object  to  are  tne  methods  of  the  dark  lantern  and  of 
the  sandbag. 
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The  CHAiBMiiN.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked?  [After  a 
pause.]    That  is  all,  Mr.  Norris. 

I  understood  that  Mr.  Norris  was  the  only  person  who  desired  to 
appear  in  favor  of  the  removal*of  the  duty? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  No;  sir;  I  was  the  only  one  to  appear  for  the  news- 
papers. I  have  been  delegated  by  the  newspapers  to  represent  them, 
out  there  are  4  representatives  of  the  workers  here. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  we  will  have  a  division  of  the  time. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  These  ^ntlemen  will  only  take  a  few  moments. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  that.    We  understood  that 

iron  would  only  take  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  you  have  taken  much 
onger  than  that. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  only  taken  an  hour  and  a  half,  excluding  the 
interruptions. 

•The  Chairman.  You  were  not  interrupted  for  more  than  ten 
minutes. 

The  following  extracts  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Norris : 

Book  Men  Meet. 

they  discuss  the  tjnsati8fact0by  conditions  now  prevailing — after  the 
meeting  of  the  manttfacturi-^rs  it  is  reported  that  leading  western  job- 
bees  held  a  little  meeting  of  their  own — a  consolidation  of  western  book 

JOBBING    HOUSES. 

[From  our  regular  correspondent.] 

Chicago,  III.,  November  2,  1908. — The  majority  of  the  western  manufacturers 
of  book  and  coated  papers,  together  with  a  small  representation  of  eastern 
manufacturers  of  the  same  grades  of  paper,  met  at  the  Auditorium,  in  Chicago, 
last  week.     No  public  announcement  was  made  of  the  business  transacted. 

It  is  reported  that  preceding  the  meeting  there  was  a  love  feast,  and  that 
much  of  the  misunderstanding  and  hard  feeling  prevailing  since  the  summer 
meeting,  which  culminated  In  a  cut  of  prices,  was  amicably  settled.  General 
oonditions  were  discussed.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  reported  a  substantial 
increase  of  orders,  but  that  present  low  prices  hardly  covered  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Fears  were  expressed  that  the  supply  of  pulp  would  be  short  this  year 
because  of  the  drought  While  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  conditions 
warranted  higher  prices  for  book  paper,  no  immediate  advance  was  predicted. 

Before  leaving  Chicago  several  of  the  manufacturers  were  very  active  in 
floliciting  orders  at  present  prevailing  prices,  and  in  doing  so  hinted  of  possible 
future  advances  in  price.  One  large  Ohio  manufacturer  was  reported  not  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting. 

Immediately  after  the  book-paper  manufacturers  had  left  Chicago  the  sales 
manager  of  the  Ohio  mill  nrrived  in  town,  and  coiucldeiitly  representative 
paper  Jobbers  from  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas 
City.  A  meeting  of  the  jobbers  was  held  Saturday,  and  the  Ohio  sales  manager 
was  much  In  evidence,  Chicago  jobbers  were  not  represented  at  the  meeting. 
The  representative  of  The  Paper  Trade  Journal  was  told  that  no  report  of 
the  meeting  would  be  given  to  the  public.  The  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
jobbers  stated  that  they  were  in  Chicago  to  see  the  Minnesota  boys  do  up  the 
Chicago  University  football  players,  but  this  did  not  explain  the  presence  of 
the  jobbers  from  St  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Louisville.  The  Ohio  sales  man- 
ager hinted  that  it  was  a  birthday  party.  At  any  rate,  some  sort  of  a  confer- 
ence was  held,  and  in  all  probability  it  was  in  reference  to  the  book-paper 
situation. 

The  presence  at  the  meeting  of  Judge  Moore,  counsel  for  the  West  Virginia 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  was  also  reported.  It  leaked  out  that  there  was 
a  scheme  of  consolidation  of  ten  of  the  large  Western  paper  jobbing  houses  in 
contemplation.  What  advantages  of  consolidating  were  offered  are  not  known 
to  the  public  The  proposition  was  such  a  strange  one  that  it  is  causing  con- 
siderable talk  in  the  trade.  It  seems  that  the  gathering  was  not  instigated 
by  the  jobbers,  but  by  the  manufacturers.  It  is  reiwrted  that  only  one  Chicago 
house  was  invited  to  attend  the  conference.    Nothing  definite  was  transacted, 
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as  all  of  tlie  jobbers  attending  the  conference  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
movement,  whatever  it  was.  One  jobber  dropped  the  remark  that  it  would 
take  more  money  than  they  had  to  buy  them  out,  and  that  as  far  as  his  house 
was  concerned  he  was  not  interested. 

Later  developments  are  awaited  with  interest  by  the  trade,  but,  like  other 
schemes  which  look  well  on  paper,  may  never  be  realized. — The  Paper  Trade 
Journal,  November  5,  1908. 


Wbappings  Advanced. 

western  m.  &  f.  men  adopt  new  uniform  prices  on  manilas  and  fibebs 

fiber  papers  and  no.  2  manilas  advanced  about  $3  per  ton,  but  no  increask 
is  announced  on  no.  1  manilas — cost  of  production  higher  because  of 
shortage  of  pitt.p. 

The  western  manufacturers  of  man! la  and  fiber  papers  have  adopted  a  new 
uniform  list  of  prices  covering  the  various  grades  of  manila  and  fiber  papers. 
The  list,  which  became  effective  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  reads  as  follows : 

Screenings $2. 15 

White  manila,  30  to  35  pound 2.60 

Butchers'  fiber : 

50  to  65  pound 2.  80 

Heavy  weights 2.90 

No.  1  water  finish  (white  or  drab)  : 

40  pound  and  heavier 3.05 

35   pound 3.  20 

30  pound 3. 60 

Black  pattern  paper,  35  to  50  pound 3. 15 

No.  1  colors: 

40  pound  and  heavier 3.30 

35  pound 3.  45 

30  pound 3.  85 

No.  1  manila : 

35  pound  and  heavier 2.  85 

30  i)ound 3. 00 

25   pound 3.  25 

Butchers'  manila,  50  pound  and  heavierj 2.  50 

No.  2  manila : 

35  pound  and  heavier 2.60 

30  pound 2.  70 

No.  1  water  finish  (all  sulphite)  : 

40  pound  and  heavier 3.15 

.S5  pound 1 3.30 

30  pound 3. 70 

Green  pattern  paper,  35  to  50  iwund 3.30 

No.  3  dry  finish : 

35  i>ound  and  heavier 3. 15 

30  pound 3.30 

25  pound 3.70 

The  above  prices  are  all  delivered  on  a  20  cent  freijjht  rate  or  under.  For  all 
other  plnees  the  excess  freiifht  must  be  added.  On  local  shipments  the  prices 
would  be  the  prices  quoteil  above  less  10  cents  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Sizes  under  150  square  inches,  10  cents  extra. 

Frames,  10  cents  per  100  extra. 

Tight  frames,  20  cents  i)er  100  extra. 

Cases  not  less  than  400  pounds  to  the  case.  25  cents  iier  100  e^ctra. 

Rolls  under  0  inches  wide.  25  cents  per  100  extra. 

Rolls  under  0  inches  in  diameter,  25  cents  per  100  extra. 

Blasting  rolls,  one-quarter  of  a  cent  extra  for  5-pound  rolls,  10  cents  per  100 
extra  for  each  pound  less  In  weight. 

Reams  less  than  4.S0  sheets  count,  .$2  per  ton  extra. 

Ream  wra piling,  20  cents  per  100  extra. 

Wood  cores  to  be  weighed  in  and  not  returnable. 

The  Eastern  manufacturers  are  expected  to  adopt  a  similar  price  list  within  a 
short  tlnu\ — The  Paper  Trade  .Tcuinial,  November  12,  19(XS. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FEANK  J.  KELLY,  BEFBESENTINO  THE 
nrrEENATIONAL  FHOTO-ENGBAVEBS  UNION  OF  NOBTH 
AMEBIGA,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Keixy.  The  Inlemational  Photo-Engravers  Union  of  North 
America  asks  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  white  paper  and  wood 
pulp,  believing  that  the  present  duty  limits  the  emplojanent  of  mem- 
bers of  our  organization. 

The  enforced  reduction  in  the  size  of  plates  made  by  our  members 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  news  print  paper  has  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  employment  by  many  of  our  members. 

Furthermore,  practically  every  demand  made  for  increased  wages 
by  our  members  on  newspapers  in  the  last  three  years  has  been  con- 
tested on  the  ground  that  the  increased  cost  of  white  paper  has  made 
it  impossible  to  meet  such  demands. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  gentleman  to  be  heard  is  Mr.  Patrick  J. 
McMullen,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FATBICE  J.  McMXJLLEN,  BEFBESENTINO  THE 
INTEBNATIONAL  FBINTINO  FBESSMEN  AND  ASSISTANTS' 
mnON  OF  NOBTH  AMEBICA,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Mr.  McMullen.  I  simply  want  to  verify  the  facts  contained  in 
the  resolutions  passed  and  adopted  by  our  convention. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  J.  FBEEL,  BEFBESENTINO  THE  INTEB- 
NATIONAL STEBEOTYFEBS  AND  ELECTBOTYFEBS'  UNION,  NEW 
YOBK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Freel.  I  want  to  say  that  I  represent  the  International  Stereo- 
typers  and  Electrotypers'  Union,  the  members  of  which  are  employed 
on  the  newspapers.  I  would  like  to  read  this  resolution,  which  is  a 
short  one,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  our  organization  and  the  other 
organizations  on  record. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Freel  (reads)  : 

RemlutlonH  adoi)ted  by  tho  joint  ccmference  board  of  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades,  composed  of  delegates  representing  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  T^nlon,  International 
Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers'  Union,  International  Photo-Engravers'  Tniou, 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders : 

Whereas  we,  the  workers  employed  in  the  varions  departments  of  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  offices  throughout  the  United  States,  I.  e.,  comix>sltor8, 
pressmen,  stereotypers  and  electrotypers,  photo-engravers,  and  bookbinders,  to 
the  number  of  over  100,000,  feel  that  any  combination  which  produces  an 
artificial  scarcity  of  news  print  paper,  and  which  unduly  stimulates  the  price 
of  product,  is  an  oppression  that  affects  alike  the  employee  as  well  as  the 
employer:  and 

Whereas  the  almost  prohibitive  and  ruinous  price  of  such  paper  has  curtailed 
to  an  alarming  extent  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  printing  industry, 
and  has  further  acted  as  a  preventive  to  the  printing  trades  artisans  frcmi 
securing  higher  compensation  for  their  services,  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled:  Therefore  be  it 

Rewlved,  That  this  joint  conference  board,  in  session  at  Indianai)olis,  Ind., 
December  17, 1907,  submit  a  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress,  and  appeal  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  white  paper,  wood 
pulp,  and  the  materials  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof. 
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Resolved,  That  all  local  unions  affiliated  with  our  yarious  International 
organizations  are  requested  to  indorse  these  resolutions  and  forward  copies  to 
their  Representatives  and  United  States  Senators. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  that  was  the  position  of  the  organization 
that  I  represent  in  December,  1907,  and  that  is  their  position  to-day, 
and  we  respectfully  ask  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  aboli^ 
the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  news  print  paper. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  W.  HAYS,  FIEST  VICE-PEESIDENT  INTEE- 
NATIONAL  TTPOOKAFHICAL  TTNIOK,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  representing  the  International  Typographical  Unicm, 
the  largest  organization  which  has  to  deal  with  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association,  and,  perhaps,  the  organization  more 
closely  associated  with  the  management  m  relation  to  the  papers 
they  print,  and  being  better  informed  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  size 
of  papers  is  at  this  time  reduced  and  the  reasons  why  fewer  members 
of  that  organization  are  employed  by  that  association,  I  desire  to  say 
that  our  organization  thinks  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers and  to  the  interests  of  125,000  members  associated  with  the  allied 
printing  trades  that  the  duty  on  pulp  and  print  paper  be  abolished. 

The  positions  which  we  hold  in  the  newspaper,  offices  are  such  that 
we  receive  direct  illustration  at  times  that  sizes  of  papers  are  reduced 
or  at  times  that  the  papers  might  be  larger  than  they  are  and  more  of 
our  members  employed  were  it  not  for  certain  things.  We  find  from 
experience  that  tne  sizes  of  the  papers  are  frequently  reduced  because 
of  the  fact  that  paper  is  scarce.  We  know  from  experience  that 
these  publishers  hold  the  papers  down  to  as  small  a  size  as  possible 
ostensibly  for  the  reason  that  the  price  of  paper  is  so  hign.  We 
believe  that  the  ostensible  reason  is  practical  and  true. 

We  also  believe  that  were  it  not  for  this  duty  on  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper  that  there  would  be  a  much  larger  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  paper  mills.  We  believe  that  the  tariff  now  existing  on  wood 
pulp  and  paper  does  not  redound  to  any  extent  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  are  employed  in  those  mills,  and  that  without  this  tariff 
the  demand  for  white  paper  would  be  so  much  larger  and  the  demand 
for  print  paper  would  be  so  much  larger  that  the  benefit  would  accrue 
to  the  entire  community  by  reason  of  the  employment  of  a  larger 
number  of  people  in  those  industries.  We  believe  that  with  the 
larger  number  of  people  employed  in  those  industries  that  we,  work- 
ing under  agreement,  will  get  large  wages  as  compared  with  the 
wages  paid  m  the  paper  mills  and  that  it  would  also  result  in  the 
employment  of  a  greater  number  of  our  members  and  in  increasing 
our  membership  at  the  same  time. 

Therefore  we  believe  that,  while  the  tariff  now  existing  does  not 
increase  in  any  way  the  wages  of  the  people  who  work  in  the  paper 
mills,  it  does  decrease  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Therefore  we  believe  that  large  numDers 
of  the  working  people  throughout  this  country  would  be  materially 
benefited  by  talcing  off  the  duty  on  paper. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  there  is  a  large  nmnber  of  peo- 
ple who  desire  to  appear  in  favor  of  retaining  the  duty  on  news 
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print  papei*?  and  I  undeiistood  that  they  would  select  some  spokes- 
man.   Who  is  to  speak  first? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hastings,  president  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  will  speak  first — that  is  myself. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  ASTHUE  C.  HASTINGS,  FEESIDENT  OF  THE 
AMEBIGAN  FAFES  AND  FTJLF  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YOBE,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  any  of  your 
time  this  evening,  as  I  understand  the  paper  which  I  am  going  to 
submit  will  be  printed  in  the  minutes,  and  that  will  give  more  time 
to  others  who  wish  to  be  heard. 

I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  in  a  general  way,  and  I  think  you 
gentlemen  can  read  the  brief  to  better  advantage^  than  to  have  me 
read  it  from  here.  I  do  put  myself  on  record — representing  some  150 
members  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association — as  being 
in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  duties  on  paper  and  pulp,  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  although  I  can  not  speak  for  tnem,  that  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  paper  practically  feel  the  same  way. 

I  also  desire  to  say  that  I  have  been  listening  this  afternoon  to  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Norris.  I  never  did  like  that  paper,  and  this  is  the 
third  or  fourth  time  I  have  heard  the  most  of  it. 

I  also  desire  to  file  with  the  committee  a  statement  from  the  Box 
Board  Manufacturers,  who  were  not  present  when  their  names  were 
called  by  the  chairman. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hastings  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

Representing  the  box-board  industry  in  the  United  States,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  our  request  that  the  present  tariff  on  box  boards  be  main- 
tained: 

The  capital  Invested  in  the  box-board  industry  is  approximately  $33,000,000. 
There  are  126  box-board  mills  with  an  annual  capacity  of  970,000  touH,  valued 
at  about  $30,000,000,  employing  approximately  0,300  wage-earners  who  receive 
about  $4,000,000  in  wages  per  annum,  besides  salaries  of  officials,  clerks,  etc., 
of  about  $8<)0,000  per  annum. 

The  freight  paid  railroads  on  box  boards  is  more  than  $2,000,000  annually, 
besides  freight  paid  on  products  coming  Into  the  mills.  Approximately  3,000,000 
tons  of  material  are  purchased  and  consumed  per  year  in  the  manufacture  of 
box  board. 

The  Industry  is  increasing  largely.  According  to  United  States  census  re- 
ports the  box-board  tonnage  in  1900  was  305,000  tons,  at  a  value  of  over  $10,- 
000,000;  in  1905,  520,000  tons,  at  a  value  of  over  $16,000,000,  and  we  figure  the 
present  capacity  970,000  tons,  at  a  value  of  $30,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  200 
per  cent  in  eight  years.  Raw  material  and  labor  are  considerably  lower  abroad 
than  hi  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  boards,  large  quantities  are  im- 
ported in  Increasing  volume  each  year. 

Box  board  is  mostly  .manufactured  from  waste  material,  namely,  straw  and 
waste  paper,  for  which  the  box-board  mills  pay  annually  over  $14,000,000.  This 
material  would  necessarily  be  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed  if  not  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  box  board.  The  freight  rate  on  straw  board  from  the  mills 
to  eastern  manufacturing  centers  averages  about  $4  per  ton,  while  the  rate  to 
same  points  from  foreign  countries  is  about  $2  per  ton. 

Owing  to  cheapness  of  labor,  waste  paper  is  purchased  in  England,  shipped 
to  Holland  and  Germany,  manufactured  into  box  board,  and  sold  in  is'ew  Yorli 
and  Philadelphia.  We  are  informed  that  several  board  machines  have  recently 
been  purchased  for  shipment  to  Japan.  These  will  undoubtedly  be  used  to  sup- 
ply boards  to  our  Pacific  coast. 
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For  the  above  reasons  we  believe  that  our  industry  is  at  least  entitled  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff. 
Respwtfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  Chas.  E.  Williams. 

SiDNKY  Mitchell. 
Wm.  R.  Shaffer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  association  which  you  represent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  that  association  composed  of? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Manufacturers  of  paper  and  pulp  in  all  lines,  writ- 
ing paper,  box,  newspaper,  wood  pulp,  sulphite,  etc. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Originally  the  purpose  was  supposed  to  be  to  look 
out  for  their  intere.sts  in  the  matter  of  legislation  or  state  matters,  so 
that  they  could  t<ike  up  as  an  association  matters  which  the  indi- 
viduals could  not  take  up.  Finally,  it  got  to  be  a  social  organization 
with  a  meeting  once  a  year,  a  dinner,  and  a  general  good  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  do  not  hear  from  one  another  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  not  until  the  last  year.  We  have  been 
quite  active  with  a  view  to  trying  to  get  them  interested  in  the  tariff 
matters. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  thei-e  anyone  here  to  speak  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  naturally  my  business.  I  am  the  president  of 
the  association. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  Mr.  NoitIs's  paper.  It  was  your  asso- 
ciation he  referred  to  as  controlling  the  prices  of  wood  pulp  and 
paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  heard  a  great  deal  that  Mr.  Norris  said. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  have  you  to  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  it  is  absolutely  false,  without  any  foundation 
of  fact. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  combination  in  your  association  to 
control  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Or  to  control  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  your  association  in  any  way  divide  the 
market  that  your  mills  shall  supply  paper  to  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  understanding  that  you  shall  main- 
tain the  same  price  during  the  year  or  a  relative  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Underwood.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  price  of  newspaper,  wliite 
paper,  is  about  the  same  at  all  times? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  all  have  selling  agents  who  control  your 
product  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Xo,  sir.  Some  sell  more  or  less  direct  by  corre- 
spondence. I  am  the  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Cliff  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  We  make  practically  40  tons  of  paper 
a  day.  All  that  paper  is  sold  practically  by  correspondence  and 
some  through  jobbers,  all  the  way  from  California  to  Australia. 

Mr.  T'^NDERWooD.  What  is  the  amount  of  white  paper  the  news- 
papers consume  in  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Roughly,  probably  3,500  tons  a  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  is  produced  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  3,500  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  duty,  then,  is  prohibitive  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  no  imjiortations? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undfjiwood.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Last  year  about  25,000  tons  were  imported,  as  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  percentage  of  importations  to  the 
amount  of  production  in  the  Ignited  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Some  years  there  is  none  imported.  Other  years, 
due  to  abnormal  conditions  as  to  extra  demand  or  as  to  short  produc- 
tion through  water  conditions,  there  might  be  any  percentage  up  to 
2  or  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  it  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  not  say  that  there  were  over  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  tons  on  an  average  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  that  percentage  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  production  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  would  not  l^e  over  about  1  per  cent  or  2  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  present  duty  is  practically  prohibitive 
in  so  far  as  its  result  on  the  market  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  if  the  prices  warrant. 

Mr.  Underw(X)d.  I  mean  at  the  existing  prices.  Of  course,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  prices  can  go  up  and  bring  in  a  great  deal  of  paper.  I 
mean  considering  the  question  from  what  the  normal  prices  have 
been  in  the  past  and  the  normal  importations  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  prohibitive.  I  consider 
an  overproduction  in  another  country  that  wanted  to  sell  at  a  dump- 
ing price  can  come  in,  and  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  normal  condition  of  the  market,  with  the 
present  duty,  is  not  inviting  to  the  shipment  of  paper  into  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  at  the  market  price,  no ;  but  there  is  paper 
which  might  come  in  under  a  cause  which  would  not  forbid  dumping. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course,  we  are  considering  the  proposition 
from  what  actually  is  taking  place,  not  from  what  might  happen. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  it  ever  happened  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  has  happened  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  broke  the  price  of  paper  over  here? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Tliere  would  not  be  enough  to  come  in  to  break  the 
price,  but  we  paper  manufacturers  believe  that  to  let  down  the  bars 
so  any  country  that  is  better  situated  through  natural  conditions  to 
compete  with  us,  and  with  the  cheaper  labor,  that  it  would  not  be 
many  years  before  the  business  would  increase  so  that  you  would 
practically  put  the  mills  of  this  country  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Wliere  are  the  importations  from  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Canada,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  There  is  no  cheaper  labor  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  cheaper  labor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  One  of  the  mill  men  here  swore  that  they  had  higher 
labor? 

Mr.  Hastings.  1  did  not  hear  that  statement,  but  we  have  a  report 
from  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  said  "  swore ;  "  I  meant,  stated  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  he  was  a  paper  manufacturer,  it  would  not  have 
made  any  difference  between  swore  and  stated. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  just  wanted  to  keep  the  record  straight,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  an  idea  that  a  paper  manufacturer  is  more 
likely  to  tell  the  truth  than  other  people? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  remark,  then,  was  supposed  to  be  humorous  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  one  of  the  24  men  who  were  fined  $2,000  each? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  were  those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  undertake  to  tell  this  committee  that  you  do 
not  know  the  men  who  were  prosecuted  and  fined  $2,000  apiece  by 
the  court? 

Mr.  HLa^stings.  I  certainly  do.  I  might  tell  you  an  individual  here 
and  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  were  they  fined  for? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  were  accused  of  some  kind  of  collusion. 

Mr.  Clark.  Collusion  about  what? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  to  selling  or  controlling  the  price  or  something 
of  that  kind.    I  do  not  know  what. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  prosecuted  under  the  antitrust  law.  Is 
that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know.  They  were  not  members 
of  our  association.    They  do  not  make  that  kind  of  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Any  of  them  here? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  has  become  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  still  in  existence. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  they  do  not  control  or 
fix  the  price  of  paper  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  paper  selling  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Whose  paper  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Anybody's  paper. 

Mr.  Hastings.  My  paper  is  selling  for  2.65,  2.75,  and  3  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  that  a  ton? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Anywhere  from  $50  to  $60  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  was  it  selling  for  when  the  Dingley  bill 
was  passed? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1897. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  know  that  some  paper  sold  as  low  as  1.50  and  1,60 
cents. 
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Mr.  Clark.  The  effect  of  the  Dingley  bill  has  been  to  put  the  price 
up  from  $32  or  $33  to  $55? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  consider  it  did;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  went  up! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  so  did  wheat. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  tune  it  went  up  coincides  with  the  life  of  the 
Dingley  bill? 

1(C.  Hastings.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  was  no  earthly  connection  with  the  two? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  put  it  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  made  you  shut  down  your  factories  and  create  a 
paper  famine? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  anybody? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  you  say  put  the  price  of  paper  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  sell  your  paper  $10  a 
ton  less  abroad  than  you  sell  it  to  the  paper  men  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  tiiat  1  know  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  eyer  hear  of  it  being  done? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  export  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  this  year. 

Mr.  Ci.ARK.  Who  does  export  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  presume  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
probably  the  W.  H.  Farsons  Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  part  of  the  International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  the  International  Paper  Company  pick  you  to 
represent  them  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  I  represent  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  true  that  these  paper  concerns  pay  lower  wages 
than  the  laboring  men  of  like  class  receive  in  other  occupations  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  that  that  statement  is 
incorrect  for  a  similar  class  of  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  revenue  does  the  paper  business  bring  into 
the  United  States  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  1907  it  brought  in  something  like  $16,000,000  or 
$17,000,000;  but  I  do  not  mean  that  that  was  the  amount  of  paper 
imported. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  revenue? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  roughly,  perhaps,  16  per  cent  of  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  rate  about  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  If  all  the  schedules,  Mr.  Hastings,  brought  in  as  little 
revenue  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business,  then  the  United 
States  Grovernment  would  have  to  look  to  some  other  source  of  Reve- 
nue besides  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  a  tariff  expert.  I  can  not 
tell  what  the  income  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  the  Government  spends  about  a  billion 
dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  know  they  spend  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  they  spend  about  a  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  seen  it  stated  as  something  like  a  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  take  any  interest  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  you  are  better  informed  than  you  seem  to  be. 
The  auestion  is,  if  all  the  other  industries  in  the  United  States 
brought  as  little  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  as  the  paper 
business  does,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  business,  then  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  tariff  would  be  infinitesimal,  almost;  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  considering? 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  about  the  things  we  import  that  go  into 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  just  it.  Is  there  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  what 
you  use? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Prohibitive  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  revenue  hardly  comes  into  the  Government 
from  the  paper  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  seems  to  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Hastin(}s.  Fifteen  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  on  practically 
$20,000,000  of  imports  during  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  was  $20,000,000  of  paper  imported  that  year; 
how  much  last  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907;  I  have  no 
figures  after  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  amounted  to  about  $196,000. 

Mr.  Hastincjs.  The  income  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  must  have  been  over  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  could  stand  a  shaving  down 
of  one-half  of  this  tariff  so  that  the  Government  could  get  some 
revenue  out  of  this  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  everybody  else  reasoned  that  way  where  would  the 
Government  get  its  revenue? 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  some  of  the  luxuries,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  luxuries.  If  we  put  the  price  up  on  luxuries 
so  we  keep  them  out  we  would  not  get  any  revenue  on  luxuries? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  are  pretty  well  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  a  man  a  good  deal  above  the  average  of 
intelligence 

Mr.  Hastings  (interrupting).  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark  (continuing).  And  you  have  a  packed  audience  who 
laugh  at  anything  you  say. 
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If  the  rate  is  so  high  that  it  shuts  out  the  stuflF,  the  Government 
does  not  get  any  revenue? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  if  all  these  other  tariff  schedules  were  as  high  in 
proportion  as  this  one  is  the  Government  could  not  get  enough  reve- 
nue out  of  the  whole  tariff  system  to  run  for  a  month? 

Mr.  Hastings,  You  make  the  statement  and  I  am  not  going  over 
your  figures. 

I  wish  to  sav  that  I  am  the  representative  of  a  lot  of  manufacturers. 
You  speak  oi  a  "packed  audience."  There  are  a  number  of  other 
inanuiacturers  here.  I  imderstand  Mr.  Norris  represents  all  the 
publishers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Norris  happens  to  be  one  man  as  against  the 
crowd  here. 

Mr.  Hastings.  He  has  the  combination  of  newspapers  back  of  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  happen  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  are  represented  by  one  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  that  the  uniform  price  of  paper  in  the 
United  States  is  an  accidental  occurrence? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  price,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  practically  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  practically  the 
case. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all.  I  can  not  hope  to  get  much  information 
from  you. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  make  this  news  print 
paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  cost  is  different  at  different  mills. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  does  it  cost  in  the  mills  you  operate  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand  to  the  cent,  but  I  refer 
you  to  my  testimony  before  the  select  committee  which  is  printed 
where  the  cost  per  pound  is  given  by  decimals. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  care  nothing  about  the  decimals,  I  want  to  get  at 
the  facts.  How  much  does  it  cost  on  an  average  to  make  news  print 
paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Perhaps  at  this  time — it  depends  upon  whether  a 
man  has  his  own  wood  or  has  to  buy  his  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  really  want  to  tell  me  the  cost? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  like  to  know  when  you  want  the  cost. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  were  to  sell  paper  at  so  much  f.  o.  b.  millsy 
what  would  be  the  average  price  of  that  paper  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  To-day? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  my  mill  it  would  probably  cost  2 J  cents.  At 
another  mill  it  might  cost  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  A  little  over  $40  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  the  paper  you  sell  for  $55  or  $G0  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  cost  you  named  to  me  is  all  the  expense, 
and  the  balance  would  be  profit  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  not  so.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  we 
figure  the  cost  of  paper,  what  we  figure  for  depreciation  on  the  plant 
and  the  interest  we  have  invested? 

Mr.  Randell.  Not  counting  any  depreciation  on  the  plant. 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  are  you  going  to  arrive  at  the  cost?  Who  is 
going  to  pay  for  the  depreciation  ? 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  the  daily  or  monthly  output,  and  the  price  that  you  get 
for  the  product. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  question  because  what 
we  get  to-day  might  be  an  entirely  different  proposition  next  month. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Outside  of  the  depreciation  and  value  of  your  plant, 
would  the  $40  a  ton  represent  what  that  paper  cost  you  now,  the 
paper  which  you  sell  for  $55  or  $60  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Less  the  freight  and  cartage. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  is  no  freight  about  it,  it  is  delivered  f .  o.  b.  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  not  giving  you  the  price  delivered  on  board. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  said  f .  o.  b.  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  are  coupling  the  cost  price  with  the  delivery 
price,  without  making  any  allowance  for  freight. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  give  the  price 
at  the  mill  ? 
»      Mr.  Hastings.  The  price  at  the  mill  and  also  the  price  delivered, 
but  where  is  the  freight  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  not  sav  that  the  pi;ice  that  the  paper  cost 
you  f.  o.  b.  at  mill  was  2.2  cents? 

Mr.  Hastings.    Two  and  one-eighth  cents. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  not  state  that  it  was  all  profit,  except  what 
would  be  the  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  plant?  You  did  not 
say  anything  about  freight? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  have  no  freight  to  pay  if  this  was  f.  o.  b.? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  we  did  not  get  $55. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Probably  $50. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  make  a  difference  of  about  $15? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  $7  or  $8. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  price  a  year  ago  or  fifteen  months 
ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  price  was  about  the  same,  a  little  less,  if  any- 
thing, but  in  the  interim  it  was  lower. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  higher  now  than  before  the  panic? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  about  the  same,  a  little  higher,  if  anything, 
than  before  the  panic. 

Mr.  Randell.  AVhat  caused  it  to  go  up  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  caused  it  to  go  down  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  same  reason. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  was  no  demand  for  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Exactly. 
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Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  that  the  newspaper  people  were  complain- 
ing that  they  could  not  get  paper  unless  they  paid  $10  a  ton  more 
for  it.    Was  it  the  great  demand  that  made  it  go  up  $10  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  was  that  demand,  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Was  that  a  sudden  demand? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  a  gradual,  growing  demand. 

Mr.  Randell.  Was  there  anything  extra  in  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  cost  went  up  somewhat. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  there  in  the  cost  of  production  that  made 
the  price  of  your  paper  go  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Laoor  particularly. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  higher  is  your  labor  now  than  fifteen 
months  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  will  not  say  that  there  is  very  much  difference  in 
the  cast  of  labor,  but  when  we  went  from  the  two-tour  to  the  three- 
tour  system  then  our  labor  cost  went  up. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  January,  1907. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  tliat  there  is  no  understanding  throughout 
the  United  States  or  among  any  of  the  mills  that  you  know  about  or 
in  the  association  which  you  are  president  of — ^that  there  is  no  under- 
standing to  keep  up  the  price  and  to  have  a  uniformity  of  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Or  any  division  of  territory  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  I  understand  that  you  do  not  know  of  any  such 
thing  or  that  it  does  not  exist? 

'^.  Hastings.  I  do  not  believe  it  exists.  Our  association  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  in  any  event.  All  the  men  who  make  paper  do 
not  belong  to  our  association. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  for  competition  to 
come  in,  any  reasonable  business  chance,  which  would  reduce  the  price 
of  this  paper  that  you  say  the  demand  caused  to  rise,  if  the  tariff 
remains  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  one  mill  in  construction  in  Minnesota  with 
a  capacity  of  200  tons  a  day  with  a  promise  to  the  prospective  buyers 
of  bonds  and  stocks  that  they  can  within  six  months  or  a  year  double 
the  capacity.  That  is  in  the  United  States  under  the  protective  tariff. 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  could  sell  the  stocks  and  bonds  if  vou  took 
the  tariff  off. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  did  you  find  that  out? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  public  property ;  it  has  been  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  it  any  connection  with  your  mills  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  be  an  increase  of  400  pounds  as  against 
3,500  pounds  a  day  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings,   i  es,  sir ;  practically  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  Will  that,  in  your  opinion,  cause  the  price  to  go 
down? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  It  has  always  had  a  lowering  effect. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  that  when  that  mill  goes  into  operation 
the  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  price  $10  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  will  have  a  lowering  effect.  I  will  not  state  any 
amount,  because  I  do  not  know.  It  depends  on  whether  the  market 
absorbs  the  product. 

Mr.  Randell.  Does  it  cost  more  to  make  the  paper  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  tried  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  the  stumpage  higher  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  not  any  stumpage. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  vou  any  timber  lands? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  We  buy  the  wood.  We  have  a  small  mill 
compared  with  some  of  the  other  mills. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  represent  this  association,  but  you  only  have  a 
few  mills  yourself? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Only  one  mill. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  revenue  was  increased  by 
lowering  this  tariff  that  it  would  injure  your  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  we  cut  the  tariff  in  two,  what  effect  would 
that  have  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Three  dollars  a  ton  is  more  than  a  mill  of  our  class 
has  made  on  an  average  in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  practical  paper  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  am,  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  that  a  duty  equivalent  to  about  15  per 
cent  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  facts,  showing  why  that 
duty  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  written  shape,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  them  "right  off  the  bat" 
and  now. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  rather  give  you  that  data  a  little  later  than 
to  give  it  in  such  shape  that  1  might  be  picked  to  pieces  here. 

The  Chairman.  1l  ou  are  not  prepared  to  give  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  rather  not.  I  would  rather  submit  it  to 
the  committee. 

The  CiiAiR]MAN.  Have  you  that  information  in  written  shape  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  put  it  in  a  brief  and  file  it  with  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  more  interested  in 
that  question  than  any  other.  I  want  to  know  why  the  protection  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  that  information. 
In  a  general  way  I  have  stated  that  in  this  brief  which  I  will  file, 
but  if  we  are  going  to  get  into  a  tariff  argument  I  do  not  want  to 
stand  up  here  and  be  picked  to  pieces  by  gentlemen  who  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  vou  really  think  that  there  is  anybody  in  this  room 
who  knows  more  about  the  paper  business  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  you  know  more  about  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  a  general  way  that  may  be,  but  you  have  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  tariff  to  talk  about  that  you  know  more  about  than 
I  do.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  here  to  give  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  a  gentlemen  will  follow  me  who  can  give 
that  information. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  importations  of  print  paper  last  year  are  given 
21,123.2r)4  pounds,  value,  $596,819,  and  the  duty  paid  $96,000. 
The  exportations,  you  understand,  which  we  have  been  discussing 
here,  were  120,090,056  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $3,514,281.  Will  you 
you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  we  are  able  to  export  in  competition  with 
the  foreign  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Is  that  poimds? 

Mr.  Clark.  Dollars. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Under  what  heading  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  "  Exportations  of  printing  paper." 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  government  document. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  know  that  I  have  never  run  across  such  figures 
and  such  a  discrepancy ;  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  not  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  sent  48,000,000  pounds  to  the  United  Kin2:dom; 
18,000,000  pounds  to  Japan ;  12,000,000  pounds  to  Argentina ;  6,000,000 
pounds  to  Canada,  the  place  you  seem  to  be  so  much  afraid  of; 
8,000,000  pounds  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand ;  6,000,000 
to  Chile ;  Y  ,000,000  to  Cuba,  and  more  than  a  million  pounds  to  Uru- 
guay and  Mexico  each.  Do  you  not  think  that  pretty  well  covers  the 
world? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  would  cover  the  whole  world 
if  you  would  give  us  more  protection. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  have  covered  it  pretty  well 
now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  doing  very  well,  but  we  could  do  better. 
We  have  lots  of  nerve ;  the  trouble  is  we  have  not  enough  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  chairman  asked  you  about  the  various  items  that 
made  up  this  cost  so  that  you  required  this  15  per  cent  duty  to  enable 
you  to  come  out  as  you  have  come  out;  whether  that  is  m  the  hole 
or  not,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  now.  That  is  one  phase  of  this 
matter.  Another  one  is  that  the  Treasury  is  running  behind  at  the 
rate  of  about  $12,000,000  a  month 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  You  have  not  the  latest  informa- 
tion.    The  condition  has  improved. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  has  improved,  I  am  glad  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Business  is  improving. 

Mr.  Clark.  Business  has  not  improved  except  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  soon  have  a  surplus. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  large  deficiency  in  the  revenues ;  whether  it 
is  as  large  as  I  stated  or  as  little  as  the  chairman  makes  it,  does  not 
make  any  difference.  We  have  g:ot  to  make  up  that  deficiency  some- 
where.   That  is  one  of  the  functions  of  this  committee.    Do  you  not 
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think  that  the  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
willing  to  stand  their  part  of  whatever  hardship  it  is  to  raise  this 
deficiency  in  the  revenues  like  everybody  else  has  to  stand  their  part  ? 
What  do  you  say,  as  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  that  we  are  paying  our  part. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  jou  are  not  doing  anything,  according  to  these 
figures  that  Mr.  Griggs  has  just  read  to  you,  because  there  has  only 
been  contributed  $196,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  understand  that.  In  the  first  place,  if  we 
import  $20,000,000  worth  of  paper  on  a  basis  of  15  per  cent,  I  do  not 
understand  why  it  would  not  be  over  $196,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  over  $300,000,  that  is  a  small  amount.  You  are 
not  willing  to  stand  any  reduction  in  the  tariff,  according  to  your 
present  attitude. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  say  that  we  are  standing  something  now ;  we  are 
standing  it  on  the  materials  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  American  price  of 
your  paper  and  the  foreign  price — $10  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  sell  the  same  paper  which  you  sell  to  the 
American  consumer  at  $55  and  $60  a  ton  in  Europe  at  $45  and  $50 
a  ton? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  export  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  in  the  past,  but  not  of  late  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  in 
Europe  of  American  news  paper  and  the  selling  price  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  to  stand  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Hastings.  1  do,  as  far  as  the  American  paper  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  According  to  your  figures,  you  make  a  net  profit  of 
$8  on  every  ton  of  paper  you  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  do  to-day,  but  not  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  more  than  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  panic  has  not  hurt  you  a  particle? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  making  as  much  profit  now  as  then? 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  about  six  months  ago;  you  make  a  big 
jump  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  been  measuring  things  here  by  common  con- 
sent by  the  year. 

Mr.  Hastings.  But  Ihe  question  has  been  put  to  me  what  it  was 
to-day  and  nothing  was  said  about  what  it  was  six  months  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  i)rofit  were  you  making  on  a  ton  of  paper  a 
year  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  about  six  months  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  were  selling  paper  six  months  ago  at  2J  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  that  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Forty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  was  $,55  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Fifty  dollars  to  $55.  Of  course  there  are  different 
grades. 
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Mr.  CiiAHK.  I  know. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  price  is  $2.50,  or  $50  a  ton,  for  something  that 
Mr.  Norris  might  use  in  the  Times  and  $55  for  the  same  paper  to 
some  little  fellow  out  in  Squeedunk,  the  difference  in  the  price  being 
the  actual  difference  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  fellow  out  in  Squeedunk  would  be  considered  a 
retail  buyer? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  costs  us  more  to  produce  the  paper  and  put  it  up 
in  bundles  and  wrap  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  practically  the  retail  trade ;  that  would  not  be 
the  case  with  Mr.  Norris? 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  Mr.  Norris  was  to  say  that  he  wanted  his  paper 
all  in  sheets  and  bundles  we  would  charge  him  $5  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  trying  to  get  some  information,  although  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  do. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  want  to  set  myself  right.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  answer  all  the  questions  I  can,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  got  $55  a  ton  practically  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  got  $45  six  months  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  has  gone  up  to  $55  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  made  it  go  up  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  any  more  demand  for  news  paper  now  than 
six  months  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  less  being  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  that  happen? 

Mr.  Hastings.  God  shut  off  the  rain  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  have  any  drought  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  a  very  serious  one. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Your  mill  is  located  at  Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  any  scarcity  of  water  at  Niagara  Falls  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  making  a  little  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  $8  profit,  according  to  your  own  statement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Roughly ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  oiten  do  you  turn  your  money  over  in  this  busi- 
ness; every  twelve  months? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  turn  it  over  once  in  a  year  and  a  half  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  your  company  capitalized  for?  You 
do  not  need  to  answer  that  question  if  you  do  not  care  to. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  no  hesitancy  about  answering  the  question ; 
$100,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  of  that  is  money  paid  in  and  how  much  of 
it  is  water? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  paid  in,  good,  hard 
cash. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  stock  issued  for  the  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  of  a  dividend  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  paid  on  the  first  of  the  year  a  24  per  cent  divi- 
dend. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  profit? 

Mr.   Hastings.  Yes,   sir.    We  have   more  money   invested  than 
$100,000.     You  did  not  ask  me  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  How  much  money  have 
you  got  invested? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  between  $400,000  and  $600,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  make  24  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  year  we  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  tide  you  over  two  or  three  bad  years? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  $500,000  it  is  less  than  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  dividend  was  24  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  amount? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  dividend  was  24  per  cent  on  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  have  you  invested  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Nearly  $500,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  invested  in? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Buildings  and  machinery. 

Mr.  Clark,  The  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  own  any  timber  lands? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  did  you  capitalize  the  company  at  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  a  sort  oi  a  closed  corporation.  A  few  people 
put  up  the  original  $100,000  invested.  Then  we  went  on  and  doubled 
the  plant  and  paid  for  that  out  of  our  own  pockets,  paid  ourselves 
back,  and  we  still  have  $100,000  left. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  really  acquired  this  additional  surplus  out 
of  your  earnings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  in  twenty  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  get  it  out  of  the  earnings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have.  But  there  were  a  good  many  years  that 
we  did  not  pay  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  some  misunderstanding  about  what  the  basis 
is.  Ajs  the  basis  of  profit  you  ought  to  take  the  amount  of  money  you 
paid  in,  ought  you  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  ought  to  mark  off,  if  that  is  the  proper  term, 
whatever  depreciation  there  is  on  your  plant? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  then  you  ought  to  add  the  labor  cost,  and  the 
cost  of  material,  and  the  transportation  charges,  so  as  to  get  it  f.  o.  b., 
and  then  you  ought  to  subtract  what  that  would  cost  you  from  what 
you  get  out  of  the  stuff  ultimately,  and  that  is  what  you  calculated  or 
declared  a  dividend  on? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  follow  your  bookkeeping  exactly,  but  in  a 
general  way  I  think  you  have  got  it  all  in.  [Laughter.]  In  a  gen- 
eral way  we  charge  off  everytliing,  and  if  there  is  anything  left  we 
call  it  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  lay  aside  any  property  for  the  surplus 
fund? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  In  answer  to  the  question,  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
so  much  money  that  we  have  got  invested  in  that  mill  that  we  did 
not  take  out  in  profits,  some  that  we  were  entitled  to  take  out;  and 
we  were  surely  entitled  to  profits  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  you  took  out  $100,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes ;  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  in  addition  to  the  profits  you  have  taken  out  as 
dividends  you  have  a  surplus  of  $400,000  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  that  is  the  aggregate  of  a  number  of 
years.  That  is  not  for  one  year.  We  did  not  accumulate  that  in  one 
year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  not  as  big  a  fool  as  I  look  like. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not  take  you  to  be  one.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  data  as  to  any  manufacturing  concern 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  any  sort  of  business  that  is  making 
more  than  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  blastings.  I  live  in  Niagara  Falls  part  of  the  time  and  part  of 
the  time  in  New  York.  We  have  at  Niagara  Falls  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Company.  We  make  these  hay  biscuits  [laughter],  and  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  save  a  little  money  at  one  time,  and  I  have 
got  some  stock  in  that,  and  I  know  we  pay  that.  That  is  one  concern 
uiat  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  diligently  searching  among  all  these  fel- 
lows that  have  come  here  to  find  one  fellow  who  has  made  a  reason- 
able profit. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  the  manufacturers  of  paper  are  entitled,  as 
other  manufacturers  are,  to  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  I  have  been  searching,  I  tell  you,  since 
these  hearings  began  to  find  some  one  who  was  making  a  reasonable 
profit. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  Did  you  say  you  make  $8  a  ton  profit? 

Mr.  Hastings:  To-day  from  $8  to  $9. 

Mr.  Eandell.  And  you  make  40  tons  a  day.  That  would  be  over 
10,000  tons  a  year,  or  $80,000  profit  a  year,  and  at  that  you  would  be 
making  20  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  you  are  taking  one  period  and  then  jumping 
a  number  of  months  out  of  that  periSi. 

Mr.  Bandell.  If  you  were  in  the  same  condition  as  a  year  ago,  my 
figures  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  two  months  from  now  the  condition  might  be 
entirely  different,  possibly.  The  price  of  wheat  to-day  and  the  price 
six  months  ago  and  the  price  six  months  from  now  may  be  different 
you  know. 

Mr.  Eandbll.  Were  the  conditions  favorable  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  How  much  less  did  you  make  then  ?  Did  vou  make 
$7.50  or  $8.50? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  Six  dollars  and  fifty  cents? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  Five  dollars? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  my  report,  however, 
shows  exactly  what  we  did  make,  which  was  proven  by  figures. 
There  are  no  secrets  about  it.  If  you  gentlemen,  as  I  suppose  you 
will,  are  going  to  run  over  these  figures  which  are  given  from  time 
to  time  in  the  different  investigations  of  the  select  committee,  you 
will  get  information  that  I  swear  we  did  not  know  ourselves  about 
our  neighbors. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  intend  to  confine  you  to  a  day  or  an  hour  or 
a  week  or  a  particular  month.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  paper 
business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  have  made  in  twenty  years  $400,000  surplus. 
That  makes  $20,000  a  year  on  $100,000.  That  is  20  per  cent,  because 
you  must  admit  that  that  is  property,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.    It  is  on  leased  ground,  this  plant  is, 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  it  is  worth  that  to  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  have  $400,000  or  more  invested  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.     It  may  be  permanent,  and 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  in  there? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  it  is  in  there,  but  we  could  not  get  it  out.  I 
would  say  frankly  to  you  we  are  on  leased  ground.  It  is  on  one  of 
the  great  po>ver  companies  there.     It  is  on  a  very  low-priced  water 

Eower — lower  than  we  could  get  it  ourselves.  Otherwise  we  are 
andicapped  there  by  being  aw^ay  from  the  forest,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  doubtful  at  the  end  of  a  ten  or  fifteen  year  lease  what  shape 
it  will  be  in. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  is  your  lease  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  1926.     It  is  not  very  far  off. 

Mr.  Griggs.  AVhether  you  have  gotten  your  money  out  or  not,  you 
have  made  that  money  and  put  it  m  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes ;  but  we  have  not  got  it  out. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  a  question  of  business  judgment,  not  of  tariff. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  We  would  not  have 
accumulated  that  if  we  had  not  had  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  accumulated,  in  addition  to  that,  as  I  believe 
you  told  Mr.  Randell,  an  average  of  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  said  I  did  not 
thii^k  we  have  made  an  average  of  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  did  not  mean  what  you  have  made,  but  what  you 
had  paid  in  dividends. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clark  that  it  was  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  money  we  have  invested. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  counting  the  $20,000  you  made  every  year 
and  put  in  this,  which  in  itself  is"20  per  cent.  Then  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Clark  you  said  you  have  made  5  per  cent — "  probably  5  per  cent," 
to  use  your  exact  language — on  the  monev  you  had  invested,  which 
was  $500,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  the  year  we  paid  that  dividend. 

Mr.  Griggs.  WTiat  is  vour  average  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  coufd  not  tell  you  offhand.  I  have  brought  my 
books  down  here  and  given  them  a  transcript  from  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  put  a  little  in  that  Havenner  Biscuit  Company, 
did  you  not? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  I  got  out  of  that  and  put  it  into  the 
shredded  wheat.     I  am  county  treasurer  up  in  that  county. 

Mr.  BoTJTELL.  How  many  paper  mills,  Mr.  Hastings,  are  there  in 
the  country,  altogether? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  are,  roughly,  of  all  calsses  something  like  600. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  of  these  are  in  the  organization  of  which 
you  are  president? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  the  last  report  I  had  was  157  mills  and 
individuals. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  there  «ire  443  mills  or  manufacturers  that  are 
not  in  the  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Of  these  443,  are  any  of  them  in  any  other  asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  other  paper  association  except  this, 
except  that  ol  the  stationers. 

Mr.  BouTEiiL,  teow  is  it  as  to  the  International  Paper  Company 
and  the  American? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  one  membership  in  it,  just  as  I  might 
have. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  They  are  one  of  the  443  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  they  are  one  of  the  157.  They  are  members 
of  this  association. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  have  given  the  entire  domestic  production  of 
paper.  Can  you  tell  by  a  proportion  of  the  paper  output  how  many 
of  these  mills  own  their  own  lands  from  which  they  get  their 
materials? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  I  could  not.    They  make  no  report. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  if  that  appears  in  any  of  these  papers  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  believe  the  paper  that  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Lyman, 
who  replies  for  the  International  Paper  Company,  will  have  a  lot 
of  information  in  it  that  I  have  not  got,  but  of  course  they  own  a 
good  many  mills  and  woodlands. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  have  to  go  into  the  market  to  buy  your  pulp 
wood  and  your  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  do  not  know  how  many  mills  are  in  that 
position  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  do  not  know  what  proportion  it  may  be  by 
ratio  of  output? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  Most  of  the  mills  up  near  Watortown 
own  their  own  timber  lands,  whereas  at  Niagara  Falls  there  is  no 
timber  land  within  easy  reach,  and  we  could  not  operate  to  advantage 
with  the  small  amount  of  wood  that  we  would  get,  and  therefore  it 
is  cheaper  for  us  to  buy  in  the  o^en  market. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  I  hope  will  be  brought  out  in  this  hearing  is 
the  ratio  between  the  paper  outpyt  and  the  ownership  of  stumpage. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  anybody  could  answer  that,  Mr.  Lyman  could, 
who  will  follow  me. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  paper  mills  there 
are  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Roughly,  I  know  of  the  news  end  of  it,  because 
that  has  always  been  my  business,  and  I  understand  it  is  something 
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like  450  tons  of  newspaper  produced  there  under  normal  conditions, 
of  which  the  home  market  of  Canada  used  90  tons  and  the  other  is 
360  tons  of  export  news  out  of  the  country,  and  that  is  practically  all 
the  amount  that  is  raised.  There  may  be  other  grades  used  at  home 
in  Canada,  like  wrapping  paper  and  board  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  with  the  falling  off  of  supplies  in  this  coun- 
try there  will  be  an  increased  demand  in  this  country,  or  if  we  repeal 
this  duty  the  natural  source  of  supply  of  the  United  States  would  be 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  questioif  about  it. 


Mr.  BouTELL.  When  we  repeal  this  duty  on  pulp  or  paper 

Mr.  Hastings.  When  you  do  repeal  it  [laughter] 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Put  it  that  way.  When  we  do,  or  if  we  do;  suppos- 
ing that  the  duty  be  repealed  on  the  paper  or  the  pulp,  would  we 
receive  importations  from  any  other  country  than  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  you  would.  You  would|receive  shipments 
from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  inside  of  three  years  you  would  re- 
ceive shipments  from  the  Baltic,  in  Bussia,  where  at  present  they  are 
building  sulphite  mills  to  use  their  immense  forests  with  pauper 
labor. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  direct  competition  with  the  paper  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  line  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 
A  while  ago  you  answered  that  if  the  price  of  paper  to-day  was  $55  a 
ton 

Mr.  Hastings.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  paper  is  being  sold  for 
less  than  that  on  contract. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Across  the  line,  what  is  the  same  kind  of  paper 
selling  for  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Marcuse  may  tell  you.  Some 
Canadians  bought  some  of  us  at  auction.  I  think  they  got  $2.25  for 
it.    That  is  $45  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  price  of  paper  to-day 
or  any  other  day  of  from  $10  to  $25  a  ton.  If  the  duty  was  removed 
on  manufactured  wood  pulp  an^  newspaper,  to  what  extent  would  it 
reduce  the  price  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  believe  it  would  reduce  the  price  pretty  nearly  the 
amount  of  the  tariff;  perhaps  half.  I  say  "  half  "  because  I  happen 
to  know  that  in  the  last  year,  when  the  price  of  paper  went  up  nere 
through  natural  causes,  the  Canadians  thought  that  the  American 
market  was  just  ripe  for  their  plucking  and  they  came  over  here  and 
made  contracts  for  several  United  States  papers;  but  in  the  con- 
tracts it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  by 
the  United  States  the  Canadian  was  to  have  half  and  the  American 
publisher  was  to  have  half.  In  other  words,  he  proposed  to  divide  if 
the  duty  was  taken  off.    That  is  provided  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  IJnderwood.  With  paper  selling  at  $45  in  Canada  to-day,  if 
the  duty  on  wood  pulp  was  all  tak^  off  at  this  moment,  what  would 
you  say  would  be  the  price  in  this  country? 

Mr.  'Hastings.  It  would  be  the  same.    There  is  no  surplus  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  price  of  paper  then  to-day  would  be  $55  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  How  would  it  be  $55  in  America  or  in  the  United 
States  and  $45  in  Canada? 

Mr.  BLASTINGS.  For  the  reason  that  the  market  price  is  there.  Most 
of  their  paper  is  bought  on  contract,  and  the  market  here  for  what 
little  I  might  have  to  sell  would  be  $55.  It  would  not  be  within  $4 
or  $5  a  ton  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  the  head  of  this  association,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  answer  a  question.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  take  to-day  to 
do  it,  or  to-morrow,  or  any  particular  time,  but  I  want  to  find  out  what 

?ou  think  would  be  the  general  effect  of  the  reduction  of  this  tariff, 
'ake  any  day  and  fix  the  price  of  paper  of  to-day,  with  the  duty  on, 
and  tell  me  what  in  your  judgment  the  price  would  be  with  the  duty 
off  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That,  as  I  gather,  was  about  what  the  Chairman 
wanted  me  to  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  give  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  tell  me  what  would  be  the  difference  in 
price  with  the  duty  off  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  to-day  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  dif- 
ference, because  there  is  not  any  paper  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  repealed  all  duty  to-day,  the  price  would 
be  the  same! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  what  it  would  be  six  weeks  or  a  month 
from  now  I  could  not  sav. 

Mr.  Underwood.  While  you  said  the  general  conditions  of  the  trade 
are  there,  do  you  feel  that  the  repeal  of  this  duty  would  lessen  the 
price  of  paper  in  this  country  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Practically,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  before,  half 
of  the  duty,  or  about  $3  a  ton,  because  the  Canadian  demands  half 
of  it  in  the  contracts  which  he  did  make  last  year  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  paper  under  the  duty  was  selling  at  $55, 
it  would  sell  for  $51.50  with  the  duty  off? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would-be  $52.50.  That  is,  on  your  basis  of  fig- 
uring. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  it  would  sell  on  the  basis  of  $52.50? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  But  as  I  say,  I  would  not  go  into  a  tariff 
discussion  here  on  that,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  something  at 
the  chairman's  suggestion. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  the  price  in  Canada  go  down  in  Canada  when 
it  goes  down  here?  AVhen  it  was  $45  a  ton  six  months  ago  here  was 
it  then  $45  a  ton  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.  Eeally  it  does  not  come  into  this 
market. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  export  to  England? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  can  get  in  there  without  a  tariff.  But  take 
off  the  tariff  wall  here — and  we  are  right  across  the  border  from 
Canada — next  door — and  we  will  get  it  on  account  of  the  freight 
rates. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  we  take  off  this  duty  would  your  mill  be  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  It  is  for  sale  now  if  anybody  wants  it.  In 
reply  to  the  publishers'  accusation,  I  must  say  they  are  utterly  foolish, 
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if  they  have  the  money  that  they  are  reputed  to  have  made  in  their 
own  business,  in  not  having  gone  into  the  paper  business.  They 
ought  to  build  mills.  What  is  the  use  of  getting  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  hallooing  when  they  have  a  chance  to  remedy  their 
own  condition? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  rates  are  heavy  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  'VVhat  advantage  has  the  American  mill  over  the 
Canadian  mill  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  American  mill  nearer  to  the  Canadian 
market  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  little  nearer.  I  have  in  my  brief  here  the 
different  freight  rates  from  Canadian  mills  and  from  several  Ameri- 
can hnills.     You  can  judge  for  yourselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  you  estimate  the  difference  to  be? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  say  not  over  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Figure  that  in  tons. 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  my  mill  to  New  York  or  to  Boston  it  would 
be  15  cents.  That  is  an  even  figure.  From  Chisholm,  Me.,  to  Bos- 
ton it  is  17  cents.  They  do  not  give  the  rate  from  the  Canadian 
mills  to  Boston,  but  here  is  New  York,  18  cents.  That  would  be  a 
dollar  a  ton,  roughly,  on  that  one  shipment  from  Grand  Mere,  one 
of  the  large  mills  in  Canada,  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hill.  Right  on  that  subject,  would  you  not  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  to  pay  more  freight  on  your  pulp  wood  than  the 
Canadian  mill  would  in  bringing  your  supplies  to  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  would  the  two  things  offset  each  other? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Grand  Mere  mill  absolutely  has  no  freight 
rate.    The  river  brings  its  supply  to  its  door. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  your  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Ours  is  on  the  average  $4  a  cord  from  the  average 
shipping  point,  if  we  get  it  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  buy  it  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  buy  a  good  deal  in  the  United  States,  and  some 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  X^NDERwooD.  The  western  paper  mills  are  very  much  nearer 
the  western  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  paper  than  the  Canadian 
mills  arc,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A\Tiat  is  the  differential  in  their  favor  on  freight 
rates  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  could  not  answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  dif- 
ferential you  figured  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off  everything  else,  would  you 
be  willing  to  have  it  taken  off  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  I  should  say  I  would,  because  as  a  general  plea 
that  might  answer.  But  I  would  not  vote  for  such  a  proposition, 
and  I  am  not  a  tariff  shark,  either. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  What  proportion  of  the  print  paper  does  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  make  in  the  United  States?   ^ 

Mr.  Hastinqs.  Forty-three  per  cent,  according  to  the  last  statement 
I  saw. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  less  than  half. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  less  than  half. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  were  asked  about  contributing  to  the  tariff  du- 
ties or  revenues  of  the  Government.  I  see  that  we  imported  of  wood 
pulp,  mechanically  ground  and  chemically  unground  arid  chemically 
pleached,  477,000,000  pounds,  on  which  a  duty  was  paid  of  $678,000, 
in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Clark  that  we  had  only  paid 
$200,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  on  paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  On  paper,  $96,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  page  561  it  is  $96,000  as  duties  on  paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  duties  on  wood  pulp  were  $678,000  and  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Page  558.  Adding  to  that  $96,000  on  print  paper,  it 
would  make,  in  round  numbers,  $770,000  of  tariff.  You  import  your 
wood  pulp,  do  you? 

Mr.  HaIstings.  We  manufacture  our  own  mechanical  pulp  and  buy 
our  sulphite  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Under  what  rate  does  that  come? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Chemical  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  do  you  import  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  not  importing  much  of  it.  We  are  getting 
some  now  from  Canada,  because  of  the  shortage  some  time  ago,  on 
contracts.    Our  aim  is  to  buy  American  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  present  price  of  print  paper  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Do  you  mean  if  a  man  wants  a  carload  and  wants 
it  bad — ^right  away? 

Mr.  Gaines.  For  one  of  the  big  New  York  dailies,  for  example  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Their  prices  are  $45  a  ton,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  would  be  on  one  single 
paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  a  paper  the  size  of  a  New  York  paper,  perhaps 
the  Globe-sized  page,  or  the  Staats-Zeitung  size,  it  would  be  about  two 
and  one-half  mills.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  those  papers.  Say  the  New 
York  Sun  size? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  practically  the  same  size — an  eight-page 
paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Suppose  the  whole  amount  of  tariff  was  added  to  the 
price  of  print  paper.  How  much  would  that  increase  the  cost  of  a 
single  copy  of  a  paper?  Assuming  that  the  tariff  increases  the  cost 
of  a  paper  about  the  whole  amount  of  the  tariff,  how  much,  then, 
would  it  increase  on  that  assumption  the  price  of  a  single  paper  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thirty-seven  one-hundredths  of  a  mill.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  Mr.  Norris  was  right  in  saying  that  they  prob- 
ably could  not  pass  it  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  afraid  they  could  not. 

Mr.  Gained  Now  take  the  small  country  daily.  You  spoke  a 
while  ago  about  wrapping  up  bundles  for  the  small  papers.  At  the 
present  price  of  paper  to  those  concerns,  what  would  it  amount  to  on 
a  single  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  be  so  small  that  it  would  be  quite  difficult 
to  figure  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  it  not  be  the  same  as  any  eight-page  paper  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No.  They  are  generally  smaller,  and  the  country 
paper  is  usually  printed  once  a  week.  It  would  be  the  same  if  the 
paper  was  the  same  size,  a  weekly  paper  with  a  thousand  circulation, 
2  reams  of  paper  weighing  100  pounds.  To  the  publisher  of  such  a 
paper  it  would  amount  to  $15  a  year  for  his  whole  paper  bill,  a  thou- 
sand copies  a  week,  52  times  a  year.  It  would  make  a  difference  of 
about  $15  a  year  if  the  purchaser  paid  the  whole  duty,  that  is  the 
publisher ;  and  to  the  consumer  it  would  amount  to 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  would  amount  to  that  to  the  publisher  for  all  these 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  if  he  paid  the  duty.  The  cost  of  the  New 
York  paper  was  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  two  and  one-half  mills,  for  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  that  country  newspaper  cost  if 
I  can. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  about  two  reams  for  the  country  news- 
paper with  a  thousand  circulation. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  just  what  I  said. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  weigh? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  50  pounds  to  the  ream. 

The  Chairman.  A  country  newspaper  man  told  me  it  was  30 
pounds.     Some  is  heavier  than  others,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  pounds  to  the  ream — that  would  be  100 
pounds  to  an  edition,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  will  get  me  mixed  up  in  my  calculations,  which 
will  confuse  Mr.  Hastings.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  to  hear  some  witnesses  on  the  vital  facts  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  did  you  say,  Mr.  Hastings,  that  that  would 
amount  to  on  a  single  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  a  single  paper  it  would  amount  to  thirty-seven 
one-hundredths  of  a  mill,  the  duty.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  would  take  about  six  of  those  papers  to  weigh 
a  pound? 

Mr.  Hastings.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Will  you  make  a  calculation  and  file  it,  showing  ex- 
actly what  the  increased  cost  of  a  single  paper  would  be  of  the  sort 
we  are  talking  about,  on  the  assumption  that  the  entire  duty  is  added 
to  the  cost  OT  the  home  product? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  a  little  less  than  $10  a  year.  That 
is  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  a  50-pound  paper  it  would  be  $15  a  year. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  5^00  pounds  a  year.  That  would 
be  $2.50,  and  the  whole  duty  would  be  $15. 

Mr.  CLabk.  You  are  taldng  the  smallest  paper  you  can  iSnd,  printed 
on  the  flimsiest  kind  of  paper. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  published  circulation  or 
the  actual  circulation?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clabk.  About  the  actual  circulation.    I  used  to  be  in  the  news- 
paper business  myself. 
Mr.  Hastings.  Then  I  wiU  not  argue  with  you.    [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Clabk.  Instead  of  the  average  country  weekly  having  but  4 
pages,  it  has  8  pages,  and  frequentfy  12  pages,  since  they  have  got 
to  running  the  patent  insides  and  supplements  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  And  in  that  case,  Mr.  Clark,  it  would  not  cost  the 
publisher  $15  more.    The  additional  cost  would  be  on  the  man  who 
'  gets  out  the  patent  inside. 

I  Mr.  Gbiggs.  But  he  has  to  pay  for  the  paper, 

i  Mr.  Hastings.  Then  it  womd  not  make  any  difference  to  the  con- 

j  8umer,  the  country  publisher. 

j  Mr.  Clabk.  I  understood  from  what  you  said  a  while  ago  that  your 

I  immense  profits  are  made  by  adding  together  all  these  small  things. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  no  immense  profits. 
I  The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  effect  whatever.    We 

would  like  to  get  at  the  practical  facts  of  the  case. 

I  (Mr.  Hastings 'filed  the  following  statement:) 

As  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  I  have 
been  delegated  to  present  briefly  the  contentions  of  manufacturers 
in  paper  and  pulp  as  to  the  retention  of  the  present  duties  in  most 
instances  and  m  a  general  way,  an  argument  as  to  why  they  should 
be  increased  in  some  specific  cases. 

We  understand  the  revision  of  the  tariff  is  to  be  undertaken  on  the 
basis  that — 

I  "  Such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 

duction at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to 

i  American  industries." 

We  believe  the  paper  industry,  as  a  whole,  will  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  revision  ana  asks  for  itself  only  the  same  consideration  as  to 
protection  as  is  applied  to  other  industries. 

I  Importations  of  paper  and  pulp  during  the  last  few  years  should 

be  considered,  and  if  there  were  some  kinds  extensively  imported 
that  are,  or  might  be  made  in  this  country,  the  corresponding  duties 
should  be  increased,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturer,  but 
to  build  up  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country. 

We  ask  only  enough  protection  to  enable  us  to  meet  such  conditions 
as  are  imposed  on  our  mdustry  by  nature  or  law,  as  we  can  not  over- 
come by  capital  or  energy  the  natural  conditions  existing  in  other 
countries  due  to  cheap  labor  and  more  abundant  nature. 

We  believe  that  when  business  is  normal  and  the  demand  equal  to 
the  supply  the  tariff  has  little  or  no  direct  influence  on  prices.  Dur- 
ing times  of  depression  it  is  a  protection  to  the  home  manufacturer, 
but  with  the  present  tariff,  under  any  conditions,  the  rate  is  not  so 
high  but  what  foreign  paper  or  pulp  can  be  imported  into  this 
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<jountiT  to  supply  the  demand  without  particular  hardship  to  the 
consumer. 

During  the  past  year  many  thousand  tons  of  the  differ«[it  grades 
of  paper  and  pulp  were  imported  into  the  United  States  and  at  a 
time  when  the  consumption  of  this  country  demanded  it.  Since 
January,  1908,  at  a  time  of  general  depression  in  all  manufacturing 
lines,  the  paper  business  was  no  exception  in  its  experience,  with  an 
^apparent  overproduction.  Prices  were  very  materially  reduced  over 
what  they  had  been  the  previous  year,  due  entirely  to  the  law  of 
•supply  and  demand. 

The  duties  on  paper  and  pulp  are  much  lower  than  the  general 
average  on  all  other  lines.  The  duty  on  ground  wood  pulp,  on  an 
\ad  valorem  basis,  amounts  to  about  8J  per  cent,  according  to  the 
market  price  in  vogue;  on  chemical  pulp,  about  the  same;  on  news- 
paper, 16  per  cent ;  on  book  paper,  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  according 
to  grade ;  on  writing  paper,  25  to  35  per  cent,  according  to  weight  and 
•quality.  Some  few  high-grade  papers  and  specialties  take  a  still 
higher  duty,  but  the  average  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  on  all 
imports  of  paper  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  was  only  about 
"271  per  cent,  whereas  for  all  merchandise  imported  under  other 
schedules  it  was  over  40  per  cent. 

Manufactures  of  paper  imported  in  1898  were  something  like 
$2,840,000,  which  increased  in  1907  to  $10,728,000.  During  these 
same  periods  pulp  increased  from  $600,000  to  $6,348^000. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  unable  to  give  the  actual  amounts 
-collected  on  the  different  grades  of  paper  and  pulp  imported  during 
any  periodj  but  there  is  no  question  that  if  the  duty  was  increased 
upon  the  higher  grades  of  chemical  pulp  the  imports  would  decrease 
and  this  same  quantity  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States;  in 
other  words,  the  domestic  article  would  displace  the  foreign  pulps 
now  imported. 

This  argument  will  be  taken  up  by  one  of  the  membei'S  of  our 
association  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  as  relating 
to  the  higher  grades  of  pulp  and  the  probable  results  if  the  duty 
should  be  inci*eased  to  a  point  where  we  could  compete  with  the  for- 
eign article.  When  it  is  known  that  there  are  some  $300,000,000  in- 
vested in  the  paper  and  pulp  industry,  with  an  annual  business  of 
over  $200,000,000,  showing  that  it  takes  a  year  and  a  half  to  turn 
over  the  capital,  and  in  some  grades  nearly  three  years,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  this  business,  as  compared  with  many  other  manu- 
facturing lines,  requires  more  capital  for  its  annual  business  and 
therefore  needs  more  profit  in  the  way  of  returns  on  the  manufactured 
article. 

A  portion  of  the  press  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary,  no 
manufacturers  of  paper  in  this  country  have  made  exorbitant  profits, 
and  as  a  matter  or  fact  they  have  not  received  an  adequate  return  on 
the  capital  invested  as  compared  with  any  of  the  staple  industries 
of  this  country.  Wliile  the  industry  has  grown  enormously,  it  is 
due  to  the  energy  of  the  American  manufacturer  and  to  the  protec- 
tion afforded  the  industry  by  this  Government  in  the  shape  of  a 
tariff.  Should  the  tariff  be  reduced,  it  would  strike  a  blow  that  would 
be  most  serious  to  this  industry  and  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  many 
mills  and  the  ceasing  of  operations  in  the  way  of  building  new  mills. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  building  a  new  mill  for  the  production 
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of  news  paper,  with  a  capacity  of  200  tons  per  day,  which  will  be 
doubled  as  soon  as  the  demand  warrants.  This  mill  is  in  the  Middle 
West,  with  an  unlimited  suj)ply  of  raw  material,  but  with  the  tariff 
reduced  it  is  very  doubtful  if  capital  could  be  interested  in  such  an 
enterprise. 

The  attempt  of  part  of  the  American  publishers  to  have  the  duty 
taken  off  of  paper  and  pulp  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  was 
a  very  selfish  movement  on  their  part,  when  it  is  known  that  in  the 
last  twenty  years  the  price  of  news  paper  has  been  reduced  through 
competition  and  improved  methods  of  manufacture  over  30  per  cent, 
and  that  where,  in  the  same  period  of  time,  the  quantity  produced 
per  year  has  increased  over  75  per  cent,  it  will  readily  be  seen  what 
a  protective  tariff  has  done  for  the  consumer. 

Under  the  present  wise  policy  of  this  Government  this  industry  can 
and  will  maintain  the  same  rapid  rate  of  growth  and  improvement 
in  methods  if  protection  is  not  withdrawn.  There  are  abundant 
water  powers,  ample  supplies  of  suitable  wood  and  other  material  to 
increase  the  production  thousands  of  tons  annually,  particularly  in 
the  South,  where  there  are  many  undeveloped  water  powers,  large 
supplies  of  suitable  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp,  m 
addition  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  other  materials  which 
are  now  going  to  waste,  such  as  cotton-plant  stalks  and  seed  delint, 
flax,  cornstalks,  and  many  other  fibrous  plants. 

At  the  present  time  the  Government  is  making  in  this  city  ex- 
periments with  com  stalks  and  from  the  printed  reports  os  far  they 
promise  results  that  will  cheapen  some  grades  of  paper  over  the  pres- 
ent method  of  using  wood  fiber.  It  is  estimated  there  are  150,000,000 
tons  available  for  this  purpose,  or  40  times  as  much  as  the  annual 
amount  of  paper  of  all  grades  turned  out,  so  that  it  would  seem  as 
though  we  still  had  raw  material  at  our  doors  for  several  years  to 
<X)me. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  exhaustive  statement  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  official  chemist  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  Febru- 
ary, 1908,  a  copy  of  which  we  beg  leave  to  file  with  the  committee. 

1  ou  will  see  that  the  paper  manufacturers  are  fully  alive  to  the 
important  question  of  raw  material  supply  and  are  looking  and 
working  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  material  which  might  dis- 
place wood  eventually  through  using  some  material  which  can  be 
gotten  from  an  annual  crop. 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  Mr.  Little  is  doing,  the  Govern- 
ment is  also  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  some  other  material. 
The  insular  service,  through  Col.  Clarence  E.  Edwards,  is  much 
interested  in  the  question  of  bamboo  as  a  raw  material,  which  grows 
luxuriantlv  in  the  Philippines  and  is  an  annual  crop. 

The  earliest  record  we  have  of  paper  is  from  the  Egyptians,  who 
used  papyrus.  Since  then  many  different  materials  have  been  used, 
as  the  necessity  of  the  increasing  population  of  the  world  needed 
paper  as  they  became  educated,  it  being  truly  said  that  "  the  consump- 
tion of  paper  is  the  measure  of  the  people's  culture." 

After  the  Egyptian  raw  material  probably  came  the  use  of  old 
rags.  As  the  people  became  more  civilized  they  wore  clothes,  and 
these  old  clothes  were  made  to  do  their  duty  in  the  shape  of  new 
paper.    Not  many  years  ago  the  supply  of  rags  became  inadequate 
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to  supply  the  demand  for  paper,  then  came  in  straw  pulp,  made  from 
wheat  and  rye  straw ;  then  came  the  invention  of  the  present  raw 
material  in  the  shape  of  mechanical  wood  pulp,  which  is  so  much 
cheaper  than  the  straw  pulp  that  that  process  was  abandoned.  Now 
there  is  great  fear  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  newspaper  publishers 
particularly  that  the  supply  of  wood  is  inadequate  and  that  paper 
and  pulp  should  be  put  on  the  free  list,  so  that  the  markets  of  the 
world  shall  be  thrown  open  as  far  as  the  American  manufacturer  is 
concerned. 

The  history  of  the  paper  business  shows  that  the  American  people 
are  well  able  to  cope  with  any  conditions  which  may  confront  them, 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  before  the  question  of  raw  material  shall 
become  acute,  other  materials  will  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  palp 
wood.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  material  ^ing 
to  waste  to-day  which  may  become  a  good  paper  making  material  as 
soon  as  a  process  is  discovered  for  handling  the  material  cheaply,  and 
this  process  is  sure  to  come,  as  all  the  others  have  before. 

The  price  of  paper  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  years,  and 
to-day,  although  the  price  is  higher  than  it  w^as  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  actual  figures  show  that  this  increase  comes  from  an  advance 
in  wages  particularly,  and  material  used  about  a  paper  mill;  not  only 
the  raw  material,  but  everything  that  is  used  in  a  mechanical  way  to 
run  a  manufacturing  plant. 

To-day  one  of  the  most  successful  mills  in  the  United  States  is 
equipping  a  department  to  use  esparto  gjrass,  which  is  to  be  brought 
into  this  country  in  ship  loads  from  Algiers  and  made  into  pulp  and 
paper  in  this  country.  This  is  almost  a  case  of  history  repeating 
itself  and  going  back  to  the  Egyptian  times,  but  it  only  goes  to  show 
that  the  American  manufacturer  is  quite  alive  to  all  conditions  and 
possibilities. 

With  something  like  four  million  tons  of  annual  product,  the  paper 
industry  furnishes  to  the  railroads  in  the  way  oi  freight  and  raw 
materials  upward  of  20,000,000  tons  of  freight  annually.  They  con- 
sume 3,000,000  tons  of  coal,  all  from  our  domestic  mines.  They 
sustain  a  large  number  of  establishments  which  supply  them  with 
machinery  and  supplies  used  only  in  paper  mills.  They  furnish 
employment  directly  to  over  75,000  men  m  their  plants,  and  probably 
40,000  men  in  getting  out  the  raw  material  in  the  woods  and  mines, 
besides  indirecfly  supporting  an  army  of  men  engaged  in  supplying 
them  with  the  material  wnich  they  use  in  their  manufacturing 
departments. 

For  every  dollar  which  the  consumer  pays  for  paper  it  is  estimated 
that  nearlv  70  cents  goes  to  the  wage  fund  of  the  country.  In  many 
sections  oi  the  country  they  have  been  the  pioneers,  buil(fing  villages, 
developing  power,  moving  in  population  to  places  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  waste,  necessitating  the  building  of  railroads  for  carrying 
material  and  supplies. 

From  Bulletin  88,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  of  1905,  we  find  total  water  power  used 
in  all  industries  was,  roughly,  1,648,000  horsepower,  of  which  the 
paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  used  718,000,  or  something  like  43 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  developed  at  that  period. 

The  protective  tariff  that  we  have  been  working  under  has  stimu- 
lated the  building  of  paper  and  pulp  mills  to  an  enormous  extent. 
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Instead  of  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumer,  it  has  stimulated 
overproduction.  The  price  has  steadily  gone  down  in  twenty  years 
under  a  protective  tariff  from  3^  cents  a  pound  down  to  less  than 
$2  per  hundredweight. 

During  the  last  year  the  cost  to  manufacture  has  increased  con- 
siderably both  as  to  labor  and  as  to  every  article  which  goes  into  the 
manufacture  of  paper  or  into  the  maintenance  of  the  plant. 

The  contention  of  the  consumer  that  the  manufacturers  are  reaping 
an  undue  profit  was  thoroughly  refuted  at  the  hearings  before  the 
select  committee  in  Washin^on  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
when  full  reports  were  made  by  the  paper  manufacturers  of  their  in- 
creased cost  of  production.  It  was  shown  by  tabulating  the  results 
of  the  news  mills  reporting  that  the  increased  cost  of  production  in 
the  last  six  years  was  about  35  per  cent. 

We  desire  to  file  with  this  statement  of  facts  information  as  to 
the  relative  wa^s  paid  employees  in  paper  mills  in  foreign  countries 
as  compared  with  men  in  the  American  mills,  filling  the  same  po- 
sitions and  doing  the  same  work,  under  not  as  good  manufacturing 
conditions  as  are  found  in  the  paper  mills  of  this  country.  All  the 
miUs  in  the  United  States  having  practically  been  built  during  a 
period  covered  by  a  protective  tariff. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  plants  of  course  is  much  greater  from 
the  fact  that  everything  that  has  gone  into  these  plants  was  protected, 
and  it  would  be  verjr  unfair  to  put  a  tax  upon  the  manufacturer  for 
every  one  article  which  he  uses,  and  then  throw  his  product  open  to 
the  manufacturers  of  the  world  to  compete  with,  with  their  cheap 
labor  and  material. 

In  going  over  the  schedule  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  there  is  no  one 
article  in  the  free  list  which  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  or 
pulp,  or  among  the  articles  specified  in  the  reciprocity  act  oi  1897 
except  the  raw  material;  many  of  the  articles  are  highly  protected, 
for  instance: 

Per  cent 

Wool  felts 100 

Cotton  felts 46 

Hemp  twines 100 

Alom ^ 30 

Soda  asb 25 

Wire  cloth 36 

In  addition  to  a  heavy  duty  on  machinery,  castings,  and  many  other 
articles  used  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  manuficture  of  paper. 

In  addition  to  Canada  a  menace  is  the  older  countries,  who  are 
endeavoring  to  keep  their  laborers  at  home  by  going  into  the  manu- 
facturing business  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  those  coun- 
tries. Isorway  and  Sweden  are  not  only  able  to  produce  more 
cheaply  on  account  of  labor  conditions,  but  they  have  ample  raw 
material  right  at  their  doors.  Russia  with  her  pauper  labor  and 
endless  forests  is  going  into  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  on  a 
large  scale.  How  long  would  it  be,  with  the  American  market  thrown 
open,  before  she  would  also  make  and  send  the  finished  paper  in  here? 

To-day  the  foreign  pulps  have  taken  the  place  of  our  own  to  an 
extent  that  is  keenly  felt  by  our  own  manufacturers  and  has  thrown 
many  men  out  of  steady  employment. 
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Some  of  the  lower  grades  of  paper — for  instance,  building  or  sat- 
urating paper — are  made  from  the  lowest  grade  of  rags.  The  domes- 
tic collections  do  not  supply  the  American  mills  and  large  portions 
are  imported  from  the  poorer  f orei^  countries.  These  rags  come 
in  without  duty,  but  should  the  tariff  be  taken  off  this  particular 
grade  of  paper — ^it  being  now  only  10  per  cent  ad  valorem — these 
manufacturers  would  be  forced  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of 
this  grade  of  paper,  and  as  their  mills  are  not  capable  of  making 
any  other  grade  with  profit  it  would  mean  their  extinction,  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  thousands  of  men,  not  only  those  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  paper  mills,  but  an  army  of  the  poorer  class  of  people 
in  all  the  large  cities  who  collect  this  lower  grade  of  material,  and 
for  which  this  is  the  only  use.  In  many  cities  these  refuse  rags  are 
gathered  by  the  municipality  in  sorting  plants,  and  in  this  way  it 
gives  employment  to  a  great  many  poor  people  who  sort  them, 
thereby  giving  employment  to  an  almost  helpless  class  of  citizens  to 
earn  a  small  living. 

There  should  be  in  force  an  antidumping  law  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  the  same  as  other  countries  have. 

To-day  much  of  the  pulp,  principally  sulphite  class,  is  beinff  put 
in  here  at  probably  lower  figures  tfian  it  can  be  made  for  at  home, 
so  low  that  the  American  manufacturers  can  not  compete. 

^It  would  be  impracticable  to  admit  print  paper  and  wood  pulp 
free  of  duty,  or  even  wood  pulp,  without  disturbing  the  whole  paper- 
making  industiT. 

Raw  material  in  the  shape  of  wood  comes  in  free  of  duty.  Pulp 
made  from  this  is  a  large  component  part  of  paper.  The  pulp-mak- 
ing industry  has  a  large  capital  investment  ana  employs  thousands 
of  men  and  is  entitled  to  protection  in  the  same  ratio  as  paper,  as  it 
is  not  raw  material. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  newspapers  have  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  ear  of  the  American  people  and  they  have  emphasized  un« 
duly  the  (quantity  of  wood  being  used  for  paper  and  pulp,  and  with- 
out investigating  the  matter  or  taking  steps  to  enlighten  himself  on 
the  subject  the  average  reader  supposes  that  we  are  the  ones  who 
are  devastating  the  forests  of  this  country.  Bv  referring  to  the 
Forest  Service  and  reports  of  1906  it  is  shown  tnat  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  annual  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  wood  is  used  lor 
pulp,  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  that  was  unsalable  for  any  other 
purpose  than  pulp  on  account  oi  the  size  and  its  being  limbs  and  tops 
of  tree,  so  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  less  than  1  per  cent  really  of  the 
annual  consumption  is  actually  used  for  pulp  and  paper  and  much 
of  it  would  be  wasted  entirely  if  it  were  not  used  for  this  purpose. 

This  same  service  shows  that  wood  other  than  spruce  is  increasing 
in  use  very  rapidly  and  that  spruce  is  really  being  relatively  less 
used  than  it  has  been,  which  confirms  our  contention  that  the  manu- 
facturer will  use  what  is  cheapest  and  most  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  his  plant. 

Reports  made  by  this  bureau  estimate  that  we  export  from  this 
country  to  foreign  countries  5  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption, 
while  paper-pulp  manufacturers  use  less  than  2  per  jcent.  In  other 
words,  if  we  should  stop  the  exportation  of  lumoer,  it  would  more 
than  make  up  for  the  amount  used  in  pulp. 
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There  is  cut  for  railroad  ties  something  like  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
cut  of  lumber.  It  is  estimated  that  fire  wood  for  domestic  service 
amounts  to  twenty-five  times  as  much  as  is  used  for  pulp.  So  taking 
these  figures,  even  if  they  are  estimates,  they  show  that  the  paper 
man  has  been  criticised  for  something  he  is  not  responsible  lor^ 
While  many  of  these  figures  are  estimates,  the  quantities  used  by  the 
pulp  man  can  be  better  checked  as  to  quantity  than  any  other  use, 
as  it  is  pretty  well  known  how  much  wood  it  takes  to  make  a  ton  of 
pulp  or  paper  and  how  much  of  these  two  commodities  are  used  per 
year. 

The  value  on  the  importation  of  wood  into  this  country  on  a  cer- 
tain valuation  in  1907  was,  rouclily,  $2,800,000.  The  exports  of 
forest  products  for  the  same  pericS  was  $38,000,000. 

The  average  freight  rate  irom  Canadian  mills  to  the  markets  of 
the  United  States  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  from  the  shipping  pointa 
of  the  American  mills  to  the  same  markets,  thus  showing  that  with 
Bo  duty  to  pay  they  would  be  practically  on  the  same  basis  as  to  cost 
of  delivery. 
.  In  1907  there  appears  to  have  been  a  concerted  movement  on  the 
part  of  many  Canadians  to  prohibit  b;^  law  the  exportation  of  any 
wood  for  pulp  purposes  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  inter- 
views, as  printed  by  the  Globe,  of  Toronto,  from  time  to  time  do  not 
show  that  aU  producers  of  lumber  were  in  favor  of  this  action,  and 
we  ^upte  from  an  interview  with  the  Hon.  Senator  Edwards,  head  of 
the  W.  C.  Edwards  &  Co.  (Limited),  manufacturers  of  lumber,  who 
have  immense  establishments  at  Ottawa  and  Eockland,  as  follows : 

Tbe  senator  faTored  a  policy  of  making  all  the  forest  lands  available  for 
operation,  and  their  Intelligent  working  under  proper  regulations  and  super- 
Tision,  as  distinct  from  the  idea  of  some  people  that  the  plan  to  be  adopted 
was  the  clearing  off  of  the  forests  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  making 
Foom  for  settlement.  There  was  no  reason  why,  under  an  intelligent  system^ 
the  forest  crop  of  Canada,  as  it  might  be  called,  should  not  be  everlasting. 
His  company,  he  said,  was  going  to  build  in  the  Gaspe  dlstrV^t  of  the  St 
Lawrence  a  pulp  mill  and  lumbering  establishment  where  these  ideas  would 
be  carried  out  to  a  still  more  scientific  extent  than  was  now  the  case  on  their 
limits.  Under  the  direction  of  a  forester  of  standing  and  experience  it  waii 
intended  to  show  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  keep  the  establishment  going^ 
by  shnply  cutting  the  annual  forest  growth. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sir  William  Van  Home,  largely  interested  in 
the  largest  paper-making  plant  in  Canada,  at  Grand  Mere,  Quebec, 
takes  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  we  quote  from  his  remarks 
as  follows: 

Another  Important  American  holding  in  Canada  is  that  of  the  Burgess  Sul- 
phite and  Fiber  Ck>mpany  and  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  of  Berlin,  N.  H.  I  do 
not  know  the  extent  of  the  timber  limits  belonging  to  these  companies,  but  it  i» 
large,  and  they  have  acquired  the  Lachute  water  power,  on  the  St.  Maurice 
River,  for  the  purpose  of  a  "  rossing  mill "  for  barking  pulp  wood  to  be  shipped 
to  the  New  Hampshire  miUs,  the  barking  being  done  to  save  the  freight  charges. 
The  Battle  Island  Sulphite  and  Fiber  Company,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  also  hold* 
Ihnits  (m  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  extent  of  which  I  do  not  know.  Many  paper 
coDcems  in  the  United  States,  besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  are  buying 
Oanadian  pulp  wood,  ground  pulp,  and  sulphite  fiber  to  eke  out  their  supply., 
Without  the  Oanadian  supply  of  pulps  and  pulp  wood  many  of  the  American 
mills  would  have  to  shut  down  very  soon.  If  they  can  not  ^  our  pulps  or 
palp  wood  they  must  eventually  come  to  Canada  to  make  paper,  and  every 
paper  mlH  established  in  Canada  means  a  town  of  from  5,000  to  15,000  people^ 
and  a  great  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
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I  should  uot  dare  to  estimate  the  value  of  Canada's  spruce  timber  ten  years 
hence  if  some  policy  were  adopted  by  the  dominion  or  the  provincial  govern- 
ments which  would,  directly  or  Indirectly,  prevent  the  export  of  raw  wood. 
The  American  owners  of  Canadian  limits  estimate  the  possibilities  as  highly  as 
I  do.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  buy  Canadian  timber  limits,  because  they  know 
that  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  in  Canada  generally  of  a  policy  like  that  of 
Mr.  Hardy's  in  Ontario,  they  would  profit  Immensely  from  their  timber  holdings. 
I  hold  that  this  tremendously  valuable  asset  should  be  preserved  in  every  pos- 
sible way;  that  the  Provinces  having  timber  should  regard  it  as  a  permanent 
crop  and  apply  well-considered  regulations  to  the  cutting  from  crown  lands, 
with  a  view  to  promoting  the  growth  of  the  young  timber  and  to  the  prevention 
of  forest  fires,  and  that  the  areas  reserved  for  the  growth  of  timber  should  foe 
carefully  marked  out  and  withdrawn  from  settlement.  This  would  leave  an 
abundance  of  land  available  for  settlement  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  all  of 
the  timbered  districts,  for  there  are  everywhere  areas  which  have  been  either 
burnt  over  or  cut  so  clean  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  a  new  growth. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  perhaps  this  is  true  of  other  Provinces,  a 
real  or  pretending  settler  may  take  up  land  for  farming  purposes  In  any  timbtf 
limit,  and  in  such  a  case  the  owner  of  the  license  is  given  one  year  within 
which  to  cut  such  timber  as  the  law  permits  to  be  cut  from  crown  lands,  after 
which  the  settler  may  cut  the  rest.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  If  not  elsewhere,  lands  have  been  so  taken  by  pretending 
settlers  at  the  Instance  of  Jobbers  In  logs  or  pulp  wood,  the  settler  abandoning 
the  land  as  soon  as  he  has  cut  all  that  he  finds  worth  cutting. 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  In  the  event  of  some  such  policy  as  I  have  outlined  being  carried 
out  I  can  see  no  possible  ground  for  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  view  of  the  precedents  which  they  have  themselves  established,  and 
I  can  think  of  no  form  of  retaliation  that  would  not  be  much  more  damaging  to 
themselves  than  to  us,  and  they  are  not  given  to  foolishness  of  that  kind.  So 
far  as  tariffs  go,  I  do  not  see  that  they  could  make  them  worse,  for  the  Dingier 
tariff,  which  Is  still  in  force,  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  every- 
thing from  Canada  which  the  United  States  did  not  need,  such  as  timber,  pulp 
wood,  ground  and  sulphite  pulp,  etc. 

We  do  not  agree  fully  with  Sir  William,  but  the  fact  of  fi'ee  paper 
and  pulp  would  mean  tne  building  of  large  plants  in  Canada,  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  would  put  flie  American  manufacturer 
out  of  business  through  overproduction  and  their  inability  to  manu- 
facture cheaper. 

The  manufacturers  of  paper  and  pulp  believe  that  justice  will  be 
done  to  the  industry  by  your  committee.  We  believe  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  so-called  "  Mann  Investigating  Committee  "  will 
be  of  very  ^eat  service  to  your  committee  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  what  is  due  to  the  industry  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  We 
desire  to  furnish  your  committee  with  any  information  in  our  power 
that  you  may  wish,  and  shall  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  at  any  time 
to  respond  to  any  inquiry  you  may  make,  either  by  letter  or  in  person. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
By  Arthur  C.  Hastings,  President. 

MEMBERS   OF   THE   AMERICAN   PAPER  AND  PULP   ASSOCIATION. 

American  Writing  Paper  Company Holyoke,  Mass. 

Ancram  Paper  Company JJew  York  City. 

Bardeen  Paper  Company Otsego,  Mich. 

Bare,  D.  M.,  &  Co Roaring  Spring,  Pa. 

Battle  Island  Paper  Company J'ulton,  N.  Y. 

Bedford  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Jtichmond,  Va. 

Beckett  Paper  Company Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Bergstrom  Paper  Company Neenah,  Wla 

Bryant  Paper  Company Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Berlin  Mills  Company Berlin,  N.  H. 
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Brown,  L.  K,  Paper  Ck)iDpaji7 Adams,  Mass. 

Brownvllle  Board  Company Brownvllle,  N.  Y. 

BrownylUe  Paper  Company .Brownvllle,  N.  Y. 

Bnrgefls  Sulphite  Fiber  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Garew  Manufacturing  Company South   Hadley  Falls, 

Mass. 

Carthage  Sulphite  Fiber  Company Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Carthage  Tissue-Paper  Mills Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Central  Paper  Company Muskegon,  Mich. 

Champion  Coated  Paper  Company .Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Champion-International  Company j:jawrence,  Mass. 

Cheboygan  Paper  Company Cheboygan,  Mich. 

Chemical  Paper  Company Bolyoke,  Mass. 

Cherry  River  Paper  Company— 1 Philadelphia,  Pa, 

deyeland-Akron  Bag  Company Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Paper  Manufacturing  Company Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cliff  Paper  Company Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Columbian  Paper  Company ^ JBuena  Vista,  Va. 

Combined  Locks  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis: 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Company .New  York  City. 

Crane,  Z.  ft  W.  M -Dalton,  Mass. 

Crane  Bros Westfleld,  Mass. 

Crane  &  Co -Dalton,  Mass. 

Crivita  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Crivitz,  Wis. 

Crocker-Burbank  Company Fltchburg,  Mass. 

Crocker-McElwain  Company -Holyoke,  Mass. 

De  Grasse  Paper  Company Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Dexter,  C.  H.,  &  Sons Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company -Dexter,  N.  Y. 

Diamond  State  Fiber  Company Bridgeport,  Pa. 

Diana  Paper  Company HarrisvlUe,  N.  Y. 

Dili  ft  Collins  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

District  of  Columbia  Paper  Manufacturing  Company Washington,  D.  C. 

Eastern  Manufticturing  Company Bangor,  Me. 

Eaton-Dikeman  Company .1^^,  Mass. 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  The  John Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

Emerson  Paper  Company—.. Wendell,  N.  H. 

Bsleeck  Manufacturing  Company Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Everett,  Wash. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Company Oconto  Falls,  Wis. 

Pinch,  Pruyn  ft  Co Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Flambeau  Paper  Company Park  Falls,  Wis. 

Fletcher  Paper  Company Alpena,  Mich. 

Flhit,  Wyman,  ft  Sons  Company Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Fbx  River  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis. 

Garrett,  C.  S.,  ft  Son  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gilbert,  Frank,  Paper  Company Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Grandfather  Falls  Company Merrill,  Wis. 

Hamilton  ft  Sons,  W.  C Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hammermlll  Paper  Company Erie,  Pa. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company South   Hadley   Falls, 

Mass. 

Hartje  Paper  Manufacturing  Company SteubenvlUe,  Ohio. 

Hennepin  Paper  Company Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ffinckley  Fiber  Company Hinckley,  X.  Y. 

HoUingsworth  ft  Whitney  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Hubbard,  A.  H.,  ft  Co Norwich,  Conn. 

Ingalls  ft  Co Castleton,  N.  Y. 

Interhike  Pulp  and  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

International  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

Itasca  Paper  Company Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

Jessap  ft  Moore  Paper  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ealamasoo  Paper  Company Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Kttahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Lincoln,  Me. 

Keith  Paper  Company Turners'  Falls,  Mass. 
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Kimberly-Clark  Company ^yeenah,  Wis. 

King  Paper  Company Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Knowlton  Brothers Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Lang,  Jolm,  Paper  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lewis,  J.  P.,  Company Beaver  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Linddaues  Pulp  Company ^ ^Kaukauna,  Wis. 

McEwan  Brothers ' Whippany,  N.  J. 

Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Dayton,  Ohio. 

Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company Menominee,  Mich. 

Megargee  Paper  Mills Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Menasha  Paper  Company Menasha,  Wis. 

Michigan  Paper  Company,  The JPlainwelU  Mich. 

Michigan   Sulphite  Fiber  Company Port  Huron,  Miclu 

Mittineague  Paper  Company ^^ Mittineague^  Mas*. 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills Bennington,  N.  H. 

Monarch  Paper  Company Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Moorehouse,  R.  T Brideshurg,  Philadiftl- 

phia.  Pa. 

Mount  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  Company Mount  Tom,  MaM. 

Munislng  Paper  Company Munising,  Mich. 

Nashua  River  Paper  Company East  Pepperell,  Ma9> 

Nekoo6a*Edwards  Company Port  Edwards,  Wia 

New  Haven  Pulp  and  Board  Company New  Haven,  Conn. 

Newton  Falls  Paper  Company Watertown,  N.  Y. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company New  York  Cily. 

Niagara  Paper  Mills Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Nixon,  M.  &  W.  H.,  Paper  Company JPhiladelphia,  Pn. 

Northern  Paper  Mills  Company Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Northwest  Paper  Company Cloquet,  Minn. 

Odell  Manufacturing  Company Boston.  Mass. 

Orono  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Bangor,  Me. 

Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Oxford  Paper  Company Portland,  Me. 

Parson  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Parsons,  W.  H.,  &  Co New  York  City. 

Patten  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis. 

Peninsular  Pai)er  Company Ypsilantl,  Mich. 

Penobscot  Chemical  Fiber  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Pettebon-Cataract   Company Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Plover  Paper  Company Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Port  Edwards  Fiber  Company Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

Poland  Paper  Company Mechanic  Falls^  Me. 

Progressive  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Raquette  River  Paper  Company Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Raymondville  Paper  Company Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Reading  Paper  Mills Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rhinelander  Paper  Company Rhlnelander,  Wis. 

Richmond  Paper  Manufacturing  Company Richmond,  Va. 

Rising,  B.  D.,  Paper  Company Housatonic,  Mass. 

Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis. 

Robertson  Brothers Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

Rogers,  J.  &  J.,  Company Ausable  Forks,  N.  J, 

Rogers  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  ( Incorporated )  ,The_  South       Manchester. 

Conn. 

St.  Croix  Paper  Company W^oodlan4>  Me. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Shawmut  Manufacturing  Company New  York  City. 

Smith  Paper  (^ompany Lee,  Mass. 

Strange  Paper  Company,  The  John Menasha,  Wi& 

Taggart  Brothers  Company Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Taylor-Burt  Company,  The ^olyoke,  Mass. 

Thilmany  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Kaukauna^  Wis. 

Ticonderoga  Pulp  Paper  Company New  Yerk  City. 

Tlleston  &  Hollingsworth  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Traders'  Paper  Board  Company Bogota,  N.  Y, 

Union  Bag  aqd  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

United  Box  Board  and  Paper  Company New  Yerk  City. 
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victoria  Paper  Mills  Ck)mpany rulton,  N.  Y. 

Wanaqne  River  Paper  Company .Wanaque,  N.  J. 

Warren  Manufacturing  Ck>mpany New  York  City, 

Watab  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Sartell,  Minn. 

Wausau  Paper  MiUa  Company 3rokaw,  Wis. 

Weeks,  F.  G — — .Skaneateles,  N.  Y* 

West  End  Paper  Company Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Weston,  Bryon  Company Dalton,  Mass. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

Wheelwright,  Geo.  W.,  Paper  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Weeks,  Charles  G Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Oregon  City,  Oreg. 

Wisconsin  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Stevens  Point,  Wis* 

Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis. 

Woronoco  Paper  Company ^ Woronoco,  Mass. 

Worthy  Paper  Company Mittlneague,  Mass. 

York  Haven  Paper  Company,  The New  York  City. 

Rates  of  wages  in  foreign  and  United  States  mills  making  high-grade  sulphite 

pulp. 

[The  wages  per  week  have  all. been  flgnred  on  the  same  number  of  hours  per  week,     la 
some  Instances  tbe  wages  for  Europe  have  increased  somewhat,  these  men  Inform  us.] 


Name. 

Present  position. 

Wages 

per 
week. 

European  position. 

Wages 

per 
week. 

Per  cent  of 

American 

wages. 

Albert  Engler 

Machinist 

Machine  tender . . 
Ck)ok 

$16.50 
14.40 
16.80 
11.40 

9.60 
10.60 

9.60 
11.40 
10.80 

9.00 
12.00 

9.00 

Machinist 

Machine  tender . . 
Cook 

97.50 
7.50 
5.04 
2.52 
2.62 
2.60 
3.60 
3.00 
2.70 
8.78 
5.04 
8.76 

0  45 

Cbfin.  H<»Wig 

.82 

rxank  KaboTnick 

.80 

OttoRlcbert 

Reel  tender 

Bin  trimmer 

Cook's  helper 

Barker 

Beater  man 

do 

.2a 

Jake  Glombowski 

i 

Jos.  Olombowski 

Rag  cutter 

Straw  cooker 

Watchman 

Bleach  man 

Laborer 

Martin  Zellan 

.S8 

M.  Minkowski 

Screen  helper  .... 

Oiok'8  helper 

Laborer 

26 

JobnFeidler 

.26 

Albert  Seig 

.42 

MlchWK?m 

Dif^estei  man 

Laborer 

Fireman. . 

.42 

JohnOrdowski 

liaborer 

.42^ 

Scotch  mill  as  compared  with  Mechanicsville  mills, 
[Ayerage  pay  per  two  weeks  (twelve  days).] 


Beater  men 

Pint  assistant . . . 
Second  assJstant. 
Machine  men  ... 
FInt  assistant... 
Second  assistant. 
GiasB  boiler  man 

Assistant 

Cutter  men 

Aflristant 

Cutter  boys 

Bead  machinist. 


Scotch 
mill. 


920.00 
12.50 

8.75 
24.00 
12.75 

8.50 
17.50 
10.00 
18.75 

7.60 

4.00 
80.00 


Mechan- 

icsTlUe 

mill. 


816.08 
22.20 
22.20 
56.16 
30.24 
27.86 
28.80 
21.00 
40.20 
19.20 
15.00 
4S.0O 


Scptch 
mill. 


Oood  journeymen 915.00 

6.00 
17.60 
11.25 
20.00 

8.00 
10.00 

9.00 
17.60 

8.00 
20.00 


Apprentices . 

Head  firemen 

First  assistant 

Head  finisher 

Finishing  girls 

Tyersup 

Outside  labor 

Supercalender  man  . 

Helper 

Steam  engineers 


Mechan* 

icsviUe 
mUL 


986.00 

34.  sa 

42.00 
28.80 
49.20 
15.00 


18.00 
29.04 
21.00 
83.00 


Bepoht  of  Abthub  D.  Little,  Official  Chemist  of  the  American  Pulp  and. 

Paper  Associa'/ion. 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association: 
Tbe  year  Just  ended  has  been  an  uneventful  one  in  the  chemical  technology 

of  palp  and  paper  making  and  has  been  unmarked  by  the  appearance  of  any 

new  chemical  process  or  method  of  the  first  importance.    The  following  nmt- 

ters,  boweyer,  deserre  brief  mention : 
The  year  has  shown  an  hicreasing  tendency  in  the  sulphite  process  toward 

the  use  of  stronger  liquors,  particularly  in  Sweden,  where  liquors  carrying  & 
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per  cent  or  more  of  total  sulphurous  acid  are  being  employed  to  advantage  in 
respect  of  Improved  quality  of  product  and  a  better  recovery  of  gas. 

Concurrently  with  the  foregoing  there  has  developed  a  tendency  toward 
shorter  cooks  and  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  pulp  of  first-rate  quality 
can  be  produced  in  a  coqk  of  seven  hours*  total  duration  or  even  less.  This 
means,  of  course,  considerably  increased  output  from  the  same  plant. 

The  year  has  also  witnessed  the  rapid!  introduction  of  new  ^pes  of  snlphnr 
burners  of  large  capacity.  These  are  either  of  the  rotary  or  agitating  types, 
and  by  their  better  control  of  the  air  supply  permit  the  workmen  to  maintain 
a  much  higher  content  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  burner  gas.  Gases  containing 
16  per  cent  of  sulphurous  acid  are  now  not  uncommon. 

With  the  more  general  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  better  control  of  fur- 
nace gas  and  the  advantages  derived  from  a  higher  content  of  sulphurous  acid, 
there  have  come  from  Europe  proposals  to  utilize  the  sulphurous  acid  in  the 
absorption  system  under  a  considerable  pressure.  Harpf  points  out  that  under 
60  pounds  pressure  it  is  easy  to  dissolve  8.14  per  cent  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
water  even  when  no  lime  is  present  as  against  1.63  per  cent  for  water  under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 

An  important  new  departure  in  the  sulphite  process  is  the  employment  of 
superheated  steam  in  cooking.  This  is  coming  into  extensive  use  in  Germany 
and  Sweden  and  offers  a  number  of  important  advantages.  It  saves  steam, 
prevents  the  undue  dilution  of  cooking  liquors,  enables  the  cook  to  foe  made  In 
shorter  time,  and!  permits  the  use  of  weaker  liquors  than  usual  in  the  summer 
time  when  it  is  ordinarily  difficult  to  keep  the  liquors  up  to  strength.  There 
has  been  nothing  whatsoever  to  show  that  either  the  strength  of  the  fiber  or  Its 
bleaching  quality  are  influenced  at  all  adversely. 

The  year  has  seen  some  measure  of  success  in  the  difficult  problem  of  utilizing 
the  waste  sulphite  liquor.  Some  inconclusive  experiments  have  been  made 
looking  to  the  employment  of  the  waste  liquor  for  keeping  down  dust  on  roads. 
Considerable  progress  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  utilization  of  the  concentrated 
liquor  as  a  binding  material,  ns,  for  example,  for  molder's  sand,  and  there  is 
also  good  promise  of  the  successful  utilization  of  the  waste  liquors  as  a  supple- 
mentary tanning  agent. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  of  the  year  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  country  through  importation  of  considerable  quantities  of  kraft 
paper.  The  manufacture  of  this  paper  has  been  very  recently  worked  out  in 
Sweden  through  the  use  of  pulp  prepared  from  coniferous  woods  by  a  modi- 
fication of  the  sulphate  process.  The  wood  is  somewhat  undercooked  in  a 
liquor  which  contains  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  black  liquor  from  a  pre- 
vious cook.  The  resultant  pulp  has  a  dark  but  pleasing  and  characteristic 
brown  color  and  is  used  for  making  paper  immediately  after  washing  and  with- 
out admixture  of  other  stock.  As  its  name  implies,  the  striking  quality  of 
kraft  paper  Is  its  great  strength,  which  renders  it  available  for  many  special 
uses  of  Importance.  The  strength  ratio  of  kraft  paper  as  shown  by  our  tests 
is  about  1.15  as  contrasted  with  about  0.85  for  a  good  quality  all-sulphite  paper. 

The  special  significance  and  technical  importance  of  kraft  paper  is  found  in 
the  direct  evidence  it  furnishes  that  the  possibilities  of  all-wood  papers  have 
not  yet  begun  to  l>e  appreciated.  Another  cellulose  industry,  that  of  fine  cotton 
textiles,  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  revolutionized  as  the  result  of  the 
recognition  and  utilization  of  the  properties  of  the  cotton  fiber  substance  during 
treatment  with  strong  caustic  soda.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  process  of  mer- 
cerization  as  now  generally  applied  to  the  production  of  cotton  yams,  exhibit- 
ing a  splendid  silky  luster.  The  general  trend  of  development  in  paper  making 
indicates  that  it  Is  well  within  the  range  of  probabilities  that  an  analogous 
revolution  may  be  impending  in  the  treatment  and  utilization  of  chemical  wood 
fiber.  The  production  of  kraft  papers  has  shown  that  a  profound  variation  in 
the  properties  of  the  fiber  and  a  variation  along  new  lines  may  be  established  by 
a  minor  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  cooking  process.  Other  variatins  quite 
as  profound  are  now  known  to  be  set  up  by  the  hydration  of  the  fiber  substance 
brought  about  by  beating  under  stone  rolls,  as  exemplified  in  the  production  of 
the  transparent  pergamyn  and  glassine  papers.  This  hydration  eflTect,  for  In- 
stance, is  unquestionably  susceptible  of  a  much  wider  range  of  application  than 
it  has  yet  received  even  in  Germany,  while  in  this  country  it  Is  scarcely  utilized 
at  all.  The  same  effect,  although  brought  about  by  different  methods,  appears  In 
the  curiously  parchment-like  papers  recently  produced  from  the  pith  cells  of 
both  the  corn-stalk  and  the  waste  sugar-cane  chips  known  as  "bagasse."  In 
these  cases  the  walls  of  the  pith  cells  are  of  such  delicacy  that  the  cellulose  is 
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liydrated  during  the  purification  process  of  boiling  with  caustic  alkali*  and  the 
cell  walls  Are  therefore  superficially  fused  together  during  the  process  of  making 
and  drying  the  paper.  This  explains  the  curious  result  that  a  paper  of  remark- 
able strength  and  toughness  may  be  prepared  from  cells  so  short  and  wide  that 
they  can  not  properly  be  regarded  as  fibers  at  all.  To  this  hydration  effect  upon 
the  pith  cells  must  mainly  also  be  ascribed  the  remarkable  qualities  of  the 
bagasse  boards  uow  being  manufactured  in  Louisiana  by  the  Lee  process,  In 
which  the  bagasse  chips  are  undercooked  in  a  liquor  prepared  from  sticcharate 
of  lime  made  by  mixing  lime  and  molasses  with  water. 

As  bearing  directly  upon  the  development  in  this  country  of  new  types  of 
paper  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  the  desirability  of  a  better  recognition 
here  of  the  merits  of  stone  roll  beating  engines  and  the  edge  runner  or  koller- 
gang  for  working  up  undercooked  pulps  for  the  production  of  papers  of  ex- 
ceptional strength. 

The  constantly  rising  price  of  wood  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  hard  fiber 
wastes  available  for  paper  making  have  led  during  the  year  to  a  continued  and 
persistent  search  for  new  fiber  and  new  sources  of  supply.  Excellent^papers 
standing  midway  In  properties  between  rag  and  wood  papers  have  been  pre- 
pared from  com  stalk  by  cutting  out  the  nodes  and  slicing  off  the  outer  shell 
to  separate  the  region  carrying  the  fiber  from  the  pith.  The  shell  is  reduced 
to  fiber  by  boiling  with  caustic  soda.  The  pith,  if  cooked  by  itself,  yields  the 
parchment-like  paper  previously  referred  to,  while  the  entire  stalk,  except  the 
nodes,  yields  a  rather  hard  paper  of  intermediate  quality.  Papers  of  gen- 
erally similar  character  have  been  made  from  bagasse. 

The  immense  quantity  of  cotton  stalks  annually  available  in  the  South  where, 
on  the  average,  22,750,000  tons  are  each  year  burned  or  plowed  under  or  other- 
wise wasted,  has  caused  this  material  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  possible  source  of 
stock  for  the  lower  grades  of  paper.  Several  processes  for  reducing  the  stalks 
have  been  proposed  and  attempts  to  treat  the  stalks  by  the  sulphite  process  are 
now  under  way  in  the  government  laboratory  at  South  Boston.  The  subject  has 
an  especial  economic  Interest  in  view  of  the  extensive  ravages  of  the  cotton 
boll  weevil,  the  damage  from  which  last  year  is  estimated  at  $25,000,000.  Any 
method  of  utilization  which  would  put  a  value  on  the  stalks  sufficient  to  cause 
the  farmers  to  cut  and  remove  them  from  the  fields  would  go  very  far  toward 
checking  the  depredations  of  this  insect,  and  thus  save  a  large  proi)ortion  of  the 
great  sum  now  lost« 

Projects  for  utilizing  peat  as  paper  stock  come  up  perennially,  and  during  the 
past  year  an  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made  at  Celbridge,  Ireland,  to 
manufacture  paper  from  this  material.  I  believe  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  on 
account  of  the  shortness  and  lack  of  strength  and  chemical  condition  of  the 
fibers  which  have  survived  decay  in  peat,  it  is  hoiieless  to  expect  to  make  a  use- 
ful paper  from  peat  without  a  very  large  admixture  of  other  stock.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  it  does  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  boards  of 
excellent  quality,  and  this  manufacture  has  recently  been  established  in 
Michigan. 

Actuated  by  a  desire  to  open  up  new  agricultural  possibilities  for  its  colonies, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  British  paper  makers  with  cheaper  raw  ma- 
terial, the  British  Government  commissioned  the  English  paper  expert,  Mr. 
K.  W.  Sindall,  to  make  a  study  of  the  subject  in  India  and  other  colonies.  In 
his  recent  report  Mr.  Sindall  urges  the  utilization  of  bamboo  and  rice  straw. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  many  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Routledge,  to  whom 
the  introduction  of  esparto  was  due,  brought  out  a  monograph  on  bamboo  as  a 
paper  stock,  and  printed  the  pamphlet  on  an  excellent  quality  of  pai)er  made 
wholly  from  bamboo.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  length  and 
character  of  fiber  in  both  bamboo  and  rice  straw  are  such  as  to  preclude  the 
use  of  these  materials  as  substitutes  for  the  wood  of  the  cone-bearing  tree  for 
pulp  making. 

An  important  step  in  the  interests  of  American  paper  makers  has  been  taken 
during  the  year  by  the  United  States  Government  in  establishing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  a  model  sulphite  pulp  mill  and 
testing  laboratory  at  South  Boston,  Mass.  This  laboratory  will  be  quite  fully 
described  by  Dr.  Arthur  L,  Dean,  of  the  Forest  Service,  in  the  conevntion  num- 
ber of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  and  I  need  therefore  only  say  that  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  work  of  the  laboratory  will  extend  the  range  of  useful- 
ness of  the  wood  fibers  by  demonstrating  that  many  woods  besides  those  now 
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utilized  are  Immediately  available  for  paper  making  and  will  yield  yulps  vary- 
ing BO  much  among  themselves  In  character  as  to  permit  their  advantageous  use 
In  many  different  sorts  of  paper. 

In  1884,  when  the  sulphite  process  was  first  put  In  commercial  oiieratlon  In 
the  country,  in  the  mill  of  the  Richmond  Paper  Company,  large  quantities  of 
poplar  were  reduced  to  pulp  by  the  sulphite  process.  Sulphite  poplar  has 
properties  which  make  it  an  especially  desirable  stock  and  the  market  would 
undoubtedly  take  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  pulp  if  sulphite  pulp  makers 
did  not  so  universally  confine  their  output  to  the  fiber  of  coniferous  trees.  It 
Is  beginning  to  be  rocognIze<l  that  the  southern  gum  woods  and  the  tupelo  are 
amdirably  adapted  for  the  production  of  sulphite  fibers  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  sulphite  poplar,  while  the  woods  themselves  are  so  cheap  and  available 
in  such  great  quantity  that  it  is  practically  certain  that  sulphite  pulp  made  from 
them  will,  before  long,  be  a  factor  in  the  industry. 

In  Germany  a  new  brown  pulp  has  appeared,  which  stands  between  steamed 
ground  wood  and  sulphite  in  its  paper  making  qualities.  It  Is  made  at  the 
plant  ^  Prince  Donnersmarck,  at  Krappitz,  by  grinding  bolts  of  wood  which 
have  been  cooked  with  waste  soda  liquor. 

There  has  been,  during  the  year,  a  greatly  increased  use  of  special  rosin  sizes 
manufactured  outside  the  mill,  and  these  sizes  are  made  by  methods  which 
insure  a  much  higher  content  of  free  rosin  than  the  usual  mill  size.  This 
increase  in  free  rosin  is  unquestionably  an  advantage,  particularly  In  most 
cases  where  snap  and  rattle  are  desired  in  a  paper,  and  It  permits  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  alum  used.  The  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  rosin 
itself  has  led  to  the  devising  of  new  methods  of  extraction  from  stumps  and 
wood  previously  wasted,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  considerable 
quantities  of  rosin  will  be  available  from  these  hitherto  neglected  sources. 

The  year  has  seen  some  notable  addition  to  the  literature  of  cellulose,  and 
among  the  publications  in  English  should  be  mentioned  "Chapters  on  Paper 
Making"  by  Claj'ton  Beadle,  "Paper  Technology,"  by  R.  W.  Slndall,  and 
"Researches  in  Cellulose  1900-1905,"  by  Cross  and  Bevan.  The  two  former 
books  will  be  found  helpful  by  any  paper  maker.  The  one  last  mentioned, 
while  lacking  the  same  general  interest,  is  of  the  first  importance  to  cellulose 
chemists,  and  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  the  radical  changes  In  the  theory 
of  cellulose  and  the  method  of  attack  of  cellulose  problems  now  laid  down 
by  these  distinguished  chemists  who  have  done  so  much  to  establish  the  chem- 
istry of  cellulose  as  it  is  known  to-day.  They  now  take  a  distinctly  agnostic 
position  which  involves  the  recognition  of  current  views  of  the  constitution 
of  cellulose  as  Inadequate,  and  they  lay  particular  stress  at  this  time  upon  the 
collcidal  character  of  cellulose  as  influencing  its  chemical  properties. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  mention  the  newly  organized  Vereln  der 
Zellstoff  und  Papier  Chemiker,  of  which  your  chemist  has  the  honor  to  be  a 
member.  Although  the  society  has  its  headquarters  at  Berlin,  it  is  cosmo- 
politan in  its  membership,  and  should  prove  an  efficient  agent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chemical  technology  of  pulp  and  paper  making.  Another  influence 
in  the  same  direction  should  come  from  the  new  Journal  Chemical  Abstracts, 
published  by  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and  which  will  contain,  grouped 
under  their  appropriate  subjects,  abstracts  of  all  chemical  articles  containing 
new  matter  wherever  published.  The  subject  of  cellulose  and  pai)er  making 
has  been  assigned  to  the  reporter. 

Considerable  work  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  In  paper  testing  and 
the  study  of  special  problems  in  paper  making  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  recently  established  Paper  and  Leather  Laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  work  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
greater  definiteness  and  rigidity  In  the  government  specifications  for  supplies 
of  paper.  No  report  on  the  results  obtained  has  yet  been  issued  by  either 
bureau. 

It  becomes  Increasingly  evident  that  German  paper-testing  methods,  although 
essential  for  purposes  of  research,  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  commercial  practice  In  this  country.  Testing  methods  and  machines  to  be 
generally  useful  here  must  yield  their  results  quickly  and  with  a  minimum  of 
effort,  and  for  most  purposes  a  reasonably  approximate  figure  which  can  be 
secured  almost  at  once  is  more  useful  than  extreme  accuracy  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  a  disproportionate  expenditure  of  time  and  labor.    In  place  of  the 
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German  **  breaking  length "  as  a  measui'e  of  the  strength  of  papers,  I  have 
therefore  been  led  to  propose  and  would  urge  you  to  adopt  what  I  have  called 
the  "  strength  ratio  "  of  paper— that  is,  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
figure  for  strength  in  pounds  per  square  Inch  as  registered  by  the  Mullen  tester 
by  the  thickness  in  ten-thousandths  of  an  Inch,  as  given  by  a  micrometer. 
]For  example,  a  paper  testing  36  pounds  on  the  Mullen  machme  and  which  had 
a  thickness  of  thirty-six  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  would  have  strength  ratio 
of  1,000.  A  paper  of  the  same  thickness  testing  18  pounds,  would  have  a 
strength  ratio  of  0.500,  and  so  on.  The  advantage  of  this  way  of  stating  re- 
sults is  that  these  ratios  are  fairly  constant  for  papers  of  the  same  quality, 
and  are  easily  remembered,  whereas  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  in  mind  the 
present  figures  for  the  strength  tests  of  the  many  different  thicknesses  of  even 
<me  quali^  of  paper.  As  indicating  the  general  order  of  these  ratios,  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation  of  our  results  to  date  may  be  of  interest : 

Strength.  Ratio. 

News  and  cheap  books,  run  from 0.20toO,40 

Better  grades  of  book 0.40  to  0.75 

Flats 0.70  to  0.90 

Cheaper  bond  papers 0.65  to  1.00 

Better  grades  of  bond 1.00  to  2.00 

Ledger   papers 1.00  to  2.00 

Oood  grades  of  manila 1.00  to  1.25 

Different  weights  of  papers  of  the  same  grade  approximate  closely  to  the 
same  strength  ratio.  For  example,  in  case  of  a  bond  paper  made  in  a  number 
of  different  weights  the  ratios  for  13,  14,  16,  20,  and  24  pound  folios,  were, 
respectively,  1.05,  1.00,  1.07,  0.08,  and  1.03. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  to  say  that  I  will  be  glad  to  receive  the 
authorization  of  the  association  to  conduct  during  the  ensuing  year  on  its  behalf 
a  comparative  study  of  the  various  methods  of  sampling  wood  pulp  employed  In 
the  different  mills  in  this  country  and  abroad.  To  this  end  I  have  collected  dur- 
ing the  past  year  a  considerable  amount  of  data  on  these  different  methods  and 
this  has  served  to  bring  out  in  a  striking  way  the  utter  lack  of  uniformity  in 
this  important  work.  Some  of  the  methods  in  vogue  are  unquestionably  sub- 
ject to  grave  error  and  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  official  method  would 
remove  much  friction  between  buyer  and  seller.  At  present  we  have  the  strip 
method,  the  quarter  sheet  method,  the  whole  sheet  method,  the  whole  bale 
method,  the  wedge  method,  the  punch  method,  and  the  disk  method,  not  to  men- 
tion the  numerous  variations  of  each  general  method.  In  some  cases  It  is  the 
practice  to  sample  1  bale  in  10,  in  others  1  in  20,  1  in  25,  and  even  1  in  50,  as 
now  rather  generally  obtains  in  Europe.  To  secure  the  data  necessary  to  a 
proper  presentation  of  the  whole  matter  and  afford  a  basis  for  recommendations 
looking  to  the  adoption  of  an  official  method,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  your 
chemist  be  authorized  to  send  out  blanks  In  his  official  capacity  to  importers, 
makers,  and  buyers  of  the  various  grades  of  pulp,  requesting  complete  and  de- 
tailed statements  as  to  the  methods  employed  by  them  or  their  agents  in  sam- 
pling the  pulp  they  ship  or  receive.  The  more  promising  of  these  methods 
should  then  be  made  the  subject  of  comparative  tests  to  determine  their  relative 
accuracy.  A  number  of  such  tests  have  already  been  carrie:!  out  during  the 
past  year  in  my  laboratory,  but  in  order  to  avoid  premature  conclusions  I  re- 
tm\n  from  reporting  on  them  at  this  time. 

COPY  OP  A  RESOLUTION  PASSED  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  FEBBUARY  7,  1007. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  in  the  last  paragraph  of  ^Ir.  Little's 
report,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  at  this  meeting : 

"Resolved,  That  the  official  chemist  of  the  association  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
instructed  and  empowered  to  make  during  the  ensuing  year  a  comparative  study 
of  the  various  methods  of  sampling  and  testing  wood  pulp  and  fiber  and  to 
request  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  pulp  and  fiber  such  information  as  they  may 
be  wlllhig  to  furnish  as  to  their  methods,  with  a  view  to  recommending  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  association  a  method  for  adoption  as  the  official  method  for 
such  sampling  and  testing." 
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Freight  rates. 


From— 

To- 

Niagara 

PftllB. 

Chisholm, 
Me. 

Hudson 
River. 

Water- 
town. 

CenU. 
18 

17 
15 
16 
16 
18 
16 
32 

Grand 
Mere. 

New  York 

CenU. 
18 
15 
18 
13 
10 
8i 
13 

OmU. 
17 
10* 
16 
18 
19 
17 
IfU 

CenU. 
13 
15 
15 
17 
15 
17 
16 
18 
15 
82 

OerUt. 
IB 

Boston 

None. 

Philadelphia 

22 

Baltimore 

22 

Pittsburg 

17 

CleTeland 

17 

Cincinnati 

IH 

Chicago 

15  ;              18 

IS 

Detroit 

10 
82 

34 

16 

Memphifl 

S2 

Houston 

91 

New  Orleans 

81 
40 
18* 
33i 

374 
46J 
21 
36 

36 
40 
21 
36 

85 

40 
21 
86 

None. 

Atlanta 

St 

St.  Louis 

Omaha , , 

None. 

Buffalo 

15 

"1 

STATEMENT    OF   MB.    CHESTEB   W.    LTMAN,    OF    NEW    YOBK, 
EEPEESENTING  THE  INTEBNATIONAL  PAPEE  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  prepared  a  paper  which  I  will  read  and  a  copy  of  which  I  will 
place  in  your  hands. 

Mr.  Griggs.  His  speech  is  so  prepared  that  we  can  read  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  come  here  voluntarily,  and  I  would  very  much 
prefer  to  present  our  case  as  we  have  prepared  it,  and  if  you  wish 
afterwards  to  ask  any  questions  I  woula  be  happy  to  answer  them  if 
I  can.  But  I  have  put  some  thought  on  this  matter  and  formulated 
our  ideas  into  as  brief  a  form  as  possible,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  reading  it  to  you,  and  I  think  it  touches 
pretty  much  every  side  of  the  question,  and  when  I  get  through  you 
will  have  a  good  idea  of  what  the  International  Paper  Company  is. 
With  your  permission  I  will  read. 

(Mr.  Lyman  read  the  following  document:) 

statement  of  the  international  paper  cxdmpany  before  the  ways 
and  means  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  regarding 
schedule  m,  paragraphs  393  and  396  of  the  dutiable  list  and 
paragraph  699  of  the  free  list  of  the  tariff. 

Washington,  November  21^  1908. 

The  International  Paper  Company  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  State  on  January  31,  1898.  It  took  over  by  pur- 
chase  a  number  of  paper,  sulphite,  and  ground-wood  mills,  also 
timber  lands  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  developed  and 
undeveloped  water  powers  in  the  United  States.  In  its  organization 
no  stock  was  put  on  the  market  and  no  commissions  were  paid  to 
anyone  in  connection  with  the  organization.  The  vendors  received 
stock  and  bonds  of  the  new  company. 

The  company  in  1907  was  operating  the  following-named  plants 
in  the  United  States  at  the  locations  indicated,  the  year  1907  being 
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specified  because  during  1908  operatians  were  interrupted  by  the 
general  business  depression  and  a  strike : 

Glens  Falls  Mill '. Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Edward  Mill Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

HadsoD  Rirer  Mill Palmer,  N.  Y. 

Otis  Mm Chlsholm,   Me. 

Glen  Mm -Berlin,  N.  H. 

Niagara  Falls  Mm J»Jiagara   Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ramford   Falls  Mm JRumford  Falls,  Me. 

Falmouth  Mill Jay,  Me. 

Webster   Mill Orono,  Me. 

Wlnnipiseogee  Mill Franklin,  N.  H. 

Livei-more  Mill Llvermore  Falls,  Me. 

Montagnie  Mill Turners  Fallp,  Mass. 

Lake  George  Mill ^Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

Fill  Mountain  Mill Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Ontario  Mill Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Plercefield  Mill Piercefleld,  N.  Y. 

Solon  Mill Solon,  Me. 

Umbagog  Mill Xiivermore  Falls,  Me. 

Cadyville  MiU Cadyvllle,  N.  Y. 

Riley  Mill Riley,  Me. 

Wilder  Mill .Wilder,  Vt. 

Gardiner  MiU South  Gardiner,  Me. 

West  Enfiekl  Mil! West  Enfield,  Me. 

Milton  Mm Milton,  Vt 

Watertown  Mill Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Woods  Falls  MiU Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Mill Faust,  N.  Y. 

Harrisville  MiU HarrisvUle,  N.  Y. 

Ammonoosuc  Mill West  Milan,  N.  H. 

Bemis  Mill Bemis,  Me. 

Eighteen  paper  mills,  8  separate  pulp  mills,  and  4  wood-preparing 
mills. 

In  each  of  these  places  the  company's  mill  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  community  and  in  many  of  them  it  is  the 
only  productive  agency,  besides  indirectly  furnishing  ^  market  for 
the  outlying  farm  districts.  The  company  employs  normally  about 
7,000  pei'sons  at  its  mills,  besides  its  operations  in  the  woods  in  the 
United  States,  which  are  estimated  to  employ  8,500  persons.  There 
are  thus  directly  and  wholly  dependent  upon  the  wages  paid  by  the 
company,  estimating  five  persons  to  a  wage-earner,  77,500  people, 
besides  to  a  less  extent  farmers,  storekeepers,  manufacturers  of  sup- 
plies, and  transpoi-tation  companies. 

Except  for  its  wood  operations  in  Canada,  almost  every  dollar  it 
receives  is  expended  in  the  United  States.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  principal  items  of  home  production  consumed  annually  by  this 
company : 

Coal J^-.^tons—        400,000 

Sulphur do 18, 500 

Lime  and  limestone do 18,000 

Chemicals  do 27, 000 

Conrtruction   and  repair  materials $1,500,000 

Paper  and  pulp  machine  supplies |000, 000 

Domestic  pulp  wood $5,570,000 

It  is  estimated  that  it  furnishes  annually  2,500,000  tons  of  freight 
to  the  common  carriers  of  the  country. 

The  capital  employed  is  represented  by  $22,406,700preferred  stock, 
$17,442,800  coDMnon  stock,  and  $17,560,000  bonds.    The  stock  is  held 
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by  about  4,200  individuals,  about  one-third  of  whom  are  women.  The 
average  holding  of  preferred  stock  is  70  shares  per  capita  and  of 
common  stock  170  snares  per  capita,  or  at  the  market  price  of  the 
stocks  about  $400  and  $170,  respectively. 

Including  operatives,  stockholders,  bondholders  and  those  immedi- 
ately dependent  upon  them,  there  are  probably  not  less  than  100,000 
persons  financially  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  company,  besides 
the  communities  and  other  industries  which  it  helps  support.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  customers  number  only  about  500.  Most  of  these 
are  conducting  a  very  profitable  business  and  only  a  very 'few  are 
on  record  as  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

In  the  first  vear  of  the  company's  existence  the  common  stock  paid 
three  dividends  of  1  per  cent  each.  It  has  paid  none  since.  The  pre- 
ferred stock  paid  6  per  cent  annually  until  April,  1908,  the  April 
dividend  and  the  following  one  in  July  being  on  the  basis  of  4  per 
cent  per  annum.  In  October,  1908,  the  dividend  was  put  on  the  basis 
of  only  2  per  cent  per  annum. 

In  ten  years  its  gross  business  has  amounted  to  over  $200,000,000, 
while  it  has  paid  out  in  dividends  only  $13,961,222.50,  and  has  in- 
creased its  bonded  indebtedness  by  $6,000,000.  The  earnings  of  the 
company  in  excess  of  dividends  in  ten  years  have  amounted  to  $7,381,- 
083.14,  an  average  of  about  $700,000  per  annum,  which  is  only  1.8 
per  cent  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  company.  These  surplus  earn- 
mgs,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  $6,000,000  bonds,  have 
been  used  mostly  in  the  improvement  of  its  plants  in  order  to  keep 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  lowest  possible  point. 

It  was  stated  in  an  affidavit  submitted  by  the  company  to  the  so- 
called  "  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  "  last  spring 
(and  corroborative  testimony  was  introduced^  that  the  assets  of  the 
company,  less  current  liabilities,  are  conservatively  worth  $70,421,688, 
or  an  excess  over  both  preferred  and  common  stocks  and  bonds  out- 
standing of  $13,012,188. 

The  company  owns  or  controls  about  900,000  acres  of  timber  lands 
in  the  United  States  and  3,100,000  acres  in  Canada.  It  is  operating 
upon  these  lands  in  the  United  States  in  the  most  conservative  manner 
possible,  in  all  cases  leaving  the  small  growth  for  the  future  and 
avoiding  all  the  waste  possible,  felling  trees  with  the  saw  instead  of 
the  ax,  as  formerly,  and  using  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  At  some  points  in  New  England  it  has  bought  aban- 
doned farms  having  a  young  growth  of  spruce  on  them,  and  is  hold- 
ing them  for  its  future  needs.  It  is  also  making  some  experiments 
in  replanting.  It  is  holding  its  lands  in  the  United  States,  in  so  far 
as  practicable  and  economical,  for  future  use.  It  may  be  added  that 
its  operations  in  Canada  are  also  as  conservative  as  conditions  will 
allow. 

It  is  using  approximately  10  per  cent  of  all  the  water  power  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  government  census  of 
1905,  while  millions  of  horsepower  are  constantly  going  to  waste 
in  the  rivers  of  this  country  because  our  industries  h^ve  not  developed 
sufficiently  to  utilize  more  than  a  small  part  of  this  natural  resource, 
which  is  an  almost  unused  asset. 

In  1899,  its  first  full  year,  the  company  made  380,000  tons  of 
paper.  In  1907  it  made  495,000  tons,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.  It 
makes  all  the  pulp  required  for  this  quantity  of  paper,  and  is  thus  not 
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dependent  upon  any  other  compan)''  or  any  other  country  for  any  of 
its  requirements  of  pulp.  It  does,  however,  get  from  Canada  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  pulp  wood  required,  mostly  from  its  own  lands, 
this  coming  in  free  of  duty.  For  the  handling  and  transportation  of 
this  wood  a  large,  amount  of  money  has  been  permanently  invested, 
so  that  it  may  be  laid  down  at  the  mills  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

In  1907,  83  per  cent  of  its  output  was  news  paper,  the  balance  being 
wrapping  and  miscellaneous  grades.  The  company  produces  a  neg- 
ligible proportion  of  the  wrapping  and  miscellaneous  grades  produced 
in  the  country.  The  estimated  production  of  news  paper  in  the 
United  States  in  1907  was  1,200,000  tons.  This  company's  propor- 
tion, therefore,  was  but  34  per  cent.  In  1900  the  percentage  of  the 
news  paper  output  of  the  United  States  produced  by  the  company  is 
estimated  to  have  been  65  per  cent.  It  is  thus  seen  that  although  the 
company  has  increased  its  output  of  news  paper  about  12  per  cent, 
its  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  the  country  has  fallen  from  about 
two-thirds  to  one-third,  due  to  the  policy  of  devoting  its  energies  to 
the  production  of  paper  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  rather  than  to 
reaching  out  for  a  control  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country 
or  its  markets.    Considering  the  total  value  of  all  kinds  of  paper  and 

5ulp  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1905,  the  company  produced 
ut  10  per  cent,  and  operated  but  19  out  of  about  760  paper  mills  in 
the  country. 

Before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  it 
was  shown  that  although  the  rate  of  wages  paid  had  increased  on  an 
average  66  per  cent  since  the  company  started  and  the  cost  of 
wood  had  increased  100  per  cent,  and  many  other  items  beyond  its 
control  had  likewise  increased  in  cost  substantially,  yet  the  total  cost 
of  production  in  1907  had  increased  only  14  per  cent  over  1900,  thus 
demonstrating  the  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  management 
and  plants  of  the  company. 

A  compilation  just  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  from  the  typical  pay-roll  sheets  of  this  company  indicates  that 
the  average  hourly  rate  of  wages  in  the  mills  making  news  paper  in 
1907  was  94  per  cent  higher  than  in  1900  and  the  hours  of  service  per 
day  were  22.7  per  cent  lower  per  wage-earner. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  paid  in  February,  1908,  in  a 
similar  Canadian  mill  which  makes  news  paper,  compared  with  the 
wages  paid  by  this  company,  showing  an  excess  in  our  mills  over  the 
Canadian  mill  of  about  50  per  cent : 


i    Interna-    i 
j      tional 
Paper 
Compniiy.  ' 


Canada. 


Machine  tender •  $0. 50  $0. 3542 

Secondhand .33  .25 

Third  hand .25  .1606 

Fourthhand .2-234  .1458 

Fifth  hand  and  common  laborer .  2234  .  126 


Average .  3035  |         .  '2083 

Based  upon  the  above  rates  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  paper  in 
each  country  is  as  follows : 

International  Paper  Company $8.00 

CBnada 5. 46 
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The  Canadian  mill  thus  has  an  advantage  of  about  $2.50  per  ton 
of  paper. 

All  the  mills  of  this  company  run  on  the  thre^-shift,  or  eight-hour 
day  basis,  whereas  all  Canadian  mills,  as  we  understand,  are  run  on 
the  two-shift-per-twenty-four-hours  basis,  except  in  the  paper  ma- 
chine department  of  three  mills. 

Canadian  mills  likewise  have  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material.  The  stumpage  of  pulp  wood  in  Canada,  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  ranges  from  $1.10  per  cord  to  $1.75  and  in  New  Brunswick 
from  $1.25  to  $2,  whereas  in  Maine  and  New  York  stumpage  ranges 
from  $2.50  to  $3.60.  This  is  an  average  for  Canadian  wood  of  $1.50 
and  for  domestic  wood  of  $3  per  cord,  an  advantage  of  $1.50  per  cord 
in  favor  of  Canadian  stumpage. 

The  labor  in  the  woods  is  also  about  33  per  cent  cheaper  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States,  as  was  shown  before  the  Mann  investi- 
gating committee,  pages  1041  to  1045. 

To  the  extent  to  which  we  use  Canadian  wood,  we,  of  course,  share 
these  advantages  of  stumpage  and  labor,  but  we  are  at  a  disadvantage 
again  when  it  comes  to  transportation. 

The  cost  of  pulp  wood  delivered  at  Canadian  mills  does  not  exceed 
$6,  which  was  the  average  quotation  in  1907  for  rough  wood  ready 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  The  average  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  Canadian  wood  to  the  mills  of  this  company  in  1907  was  about 
$3.25  per  cord.  As  it  takes  approximately  1^  cords  of  wood  to  make 
a  ton  of  paper,  this  is  an  advantage  of  nearly  $5  which  the  Canadian 
mill  has  m  the  item  of  pulp  wood  per  ton  of  paper.  In  addition,  such 
wood  as  we  buy  from  Quebec  has  to  pay  an  extra  stumpage  to  the 

fovernment  of  25  cents  per  cord,  equal  to  37i  cents  per  ton  of  paper, 
'his  comparison  is  borne  out  by  the  prevailing  price  of  domestic 
pulp  wood,  which  in  1907  was  about  $9  per  cord  in  Maine  and  New 
York,  as  against  $6  paid  by  Canadian  mills. 

In  labor  and  wood,  which  are  over  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  paper,  the  average  Canadian  mill  has  an  advantage  over  us  of 
$7.50,  so  that  they  are  able  to  pay  the  duty  of  $6  and  still  make  a 
profit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  in  several  European  countries 
compared  with  those  paid  by  this  company : 
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Based  on  these  rates,  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  paper  would  be 
in  each  country  as  follows : 

IntematicHial  Paper  Company $8.00 

England 3. 29 

Germany  2. 48 

Sweden 2. 22 

Norway 2. 22 

Austria 2. 09 

Thus  some  European  countries  have  an  advantage  on  labor  solely 
almost  equal  to  the  whole  duty  of  $6. 

While  at  present  no  news  paper  comes  into  the  United  States  from 
European  countries,  we  believe  that  if  the  duty  were  removed  im- 
portations would  follow  from  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  Germany. 
In  Germany  prices  are  sustained  in  'the  home  market  by  a  combina- 
tion sanctioned  bv  the  Government  and  the  surplus  is  sold  for  export 
to  the  highest  bidder,  regardless  of  cost,  special  rates  of  freight  being 
given  by  government  railroads;  and  the  German  manufacturers  are 
thus  able  to  hold  important  markets  in  England  and  in  South 
America  and  to  compete  with  Canadian  and  United  States  paper  in 
Australia  and  at  other  points. 

We  have  no  exact  figures  for  the  cost  of  production  in  Finland, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  wages  there  are  but  a 
fractional  part  of  what  we  pay  and  that  wood  is  extremely  cheap. 
The  industry  is  growing  rapidly  there.  Finland  pays  our  duty  upon 
sulphite  pulp  and  reaches  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  under- 
selling western  pulp  mills  at  their  very  doors. 

In  Scandinavia  labor  and  wood  are  both  very  much  cheaper  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  their  surplus  pulp  and  paper  could  be  profit- 
ably marketed  in  this  country  if  there  were  no  duty. 

Importations  of  print  paper  from  Canada  amounted  in  1907  to 
13,248  tons,  and  have  continued  at  an  equal  rate  through  1908,  and 
the  business  of  this  company  has  suffered  considerable  inroads  from 
this  quarter.  We  were  obliged  to  curtail  production,  beginning  the 
latter  part  of  1907,  because  we  could  not  place  our  normal  product  at 
a  price  sufficiently  remunerative  to  enable  us  to  pay  dividends  and  the 
scale  of  wages  in  vogue.  Starting  with  the  executive  department,  a 
system  of  rigid  economy  and  retrenchment  was  inaugurated,  followed 
by  the  reductions  in  dividends  above  referred  to,  which  were  equiva- 
lent to  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  on  our  normal  pay  roll. 

It  became  apparent  in  July  of  this  year  that  a  temporary  reduction 
would  have  to  be  made  in  wages.  The  salaries  of  superintendents 
and  other  mill  officials  were  first  readjusted.  The  reduction  in  wages 
of  some  of  the  foremen  belonging  to  the  union  which  controlled  the 
machine  tenders  precipitated  a  strike.  The  members  of  the  pulp 
makers'  union,  however,  and  the  firemen's  union  were  desirous  of 
continuing  work  and  of  helping  the  company  meet  a  critical  situation, 
and  consented  to  a  reduction  of  about  5  per  cent  in  wages.  The  strike 
lasted  three  months  and  has  finally  been  broken,  the  men  of  the  paper 
makers'  organization  returning  individually  and  accepting  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  5  per  cent. 

The  average  price  at  which  the  product  of  the  company  was  mar- 
keted in  1900  was  $43.64  per  ton,  delivered  to  the  consumer,  and  in 
1907  it  was  $42.83,  a  decrease  of  about  2  per  cent,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  rate  of  wages  of  66  per  cent  and  in  cost  of  wood  of 
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100  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  iii  marked  contrast  with  the  advance 
in  price  of  other  ^ades  of  paper,  and  particularly  with  the  g^eral 
increase  in  the  price  of  all  lands  of  commodities  during  the  sarae 
period. 

Our  paper  is  manufactured  and  sold  absolutely  independently  of 
other  companies  manufacturing  news  paper,  which  number  52  separate 
concerns.  We  make  our  prices  absolutely  independently,  considering 
only  the  cost  of  production  and  a  fair  profit  necessary  to  pay  reason- 
able dividends  and  maintain  the  efficiency  of  our  property. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  made,  up  to  June  1,  1908, 
4,621,283  tons  of  paper,  and,  as  stated,  has  declared  dividends  aggre- 
gating $13,950,000.  This  is  an  average  profit  to  stockholders  of  only 
$3.02  per  ton,  so  that  the  duty  of  $6  per  ton  has  not,  as  has  been 
allegea,  been  a  "  shelter  for  extortion." 

We  believe  this  mere  recital  of  facts  relating  to  the  International 
Paper  Company  is  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  in  no  sense  monopo- 
listic, and  it  therefore  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  protection 
intended  to  be  accorded  to  all  legitimate  industries  under  the  tariff 
policy  of  the  Government. 

Neither  conditions  precedent  to  nor  the  usual  results  attendant 
upon  a  monopoly  exist  in  this  case.  The  company  does  not  dominate 
the  production  or  price  of  the  line  of  goods  which  it  manufactures. 
It  is  not  overcapitalized,  and  its  profits  are  not  only  not  exorbitant, 
but  are  not  a  fair  return  upon  the  investment.  It  violates  no  statute 
aimed  at  restraint  of  traae,  nor  any  other.  .  The  wage-earner  has 
profited  under  its  management.  Its  competitors  have  not  complained 
against  it.  Its  customers  acknowledge  that  its  service  and  the  quality 
of  its  output  have  improved  since  the  company  was  formed,  and  that 
they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  of  its  competitors.  Its 
stockholders  have  never  charged  it  with  dishonest  or  inefficient  man- 
agement, and,  in  general,  none  of  the  grievances  exist  which  are 
supposed  to  be  engendered  by  so-called  "  trusts,"  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion that  some  few  publishers  have  charged  extortion  and  various 
malevolent  acts,  which  they  have  repeatedly  failed  to  prove. 

If  any  discrimination  is  to  be  made  between  large  industrial  cor- 
porations which  conduct  their  business  in  a  legitimate  manner  and 
those  which  do  not,  the  International  Paper  Company  claims  that  it 
is  entitled  to  commendation  rather  than  condemnation,  and  in  the 
formulation  of  the  Government's  tariff  policy  that  it  should  receive  on 
its  own  account  fair  and  reasonable  protection,  and  that  no  policy 
should  be  adopted  which  would  injure  it  or  the  industry  of  which  it 
is  but  a  small  part. 

Referring  to  paragraph  393  of  Schedule  iVf,  we  are  opposed  to  any 
reduction  whatever  in  the  duties  therein  specified  for  pulp.  The 
duty  on  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  of  one-twelfth  cent  per 
pound  is  equivalent  to  not  more  than  10  per  cent  on  the  average  price. 

Next  to  the  raw  material,  wood,  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
manufacture  of  ground  wood  pulp  is  water  power  for  reducing  the 
wood  to  pulp.  This  company  not  only  produces  all  the  ground 
wood  that  it  requires,  but  has  ample  undeveloped  water  power  in 
reserve  for  its  future  requirements  when,  and  if,  the  condition  of  the 
market  warrants  a  further  increase  in  its  output  in  this  country. 
The  making  of  ground  wood  pulp  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant steps  in  the  process  of  making  paper,  and  involves  a  large  out- 
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lay  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  a  large  amount  of  labor.  We 
do  not  believe  that  our  paper  should  be  brought  in  competition  with 
{Miper  made  from  foreign  pulp  having  free  entry  into  this  country, 
since  the  wages  in  foreign  muls  are  so  much  less  than  in  our  own. 
In  1907,  138,000  tons,  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000,  came  in  from 
Canada. 

The  duty  on  chemical  wood  pulp  of  one-sixth  cent  per  pound 
amounts  to*^  not  more  than  9  per  cent  upon  the  average  price  of  un- 
bleached sulphite  pulp,  which  is  the  only  kind  of  chemical  pulp  that 
we  use  to  any  considerable  extent.  We  make  all  the  sulphite  pulp 
that  we  require  and  have  ample  facilities  for  increasing  our  output 
as  fast  as  conditions  warrant.  If  the  duty  were  taken  oflf  from  sul- 
phite, or  substantially  reduced,  this  market  would  be  flooded  not  only 
with  sulphite  pulp  from  Canada,  but  from  European  countries, 
particularly  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germanv,  where,  as  already 
shown,  labor  costs  not  more  than  26  per  cent  oi  what  we  pay ;  as  well 
as  Finland,  where  wages  are  still  lower. 

We  do  not  believe  the  capital  and  labor  involved  in  this  branch 
of  our  business  should  be  subjected  to  unrestricted  competition  with 
foreign  pulp,  which  may  be,  and  is,  sold  in  this  market  in  spite  of 
the  existing  duty.  In  1907,  50,000  tons^came  from  Canada  and 
more  than  40,000  tons  from  Europe. 

We  will  subsequently  discuss  the  so-called  "  countervailing  duty  " 
clause  contained  in  this  paragraph  and  paragraph  No.  396. 

Referring  to  paragraph  No.  396,  we  are  most  emphatically  opposed 
to  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  print  paper  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  news  paper.  The  duty  of  three-tenths  cent  per  pound  on  paper 
valued  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound  is  practically  about  15  per 
cent  upon  the  price  at  Canadian  mills.  This  is  a  much  lower  duty 
than  almost  any  other  commodity  enjoys,  and/ is  substantially  the 
same  as  under  the  so-called  "  Wilson  tariff."  It  is  not  adequate  to 
prevent  extensive  importations  of  news  paper  from  Canada,  as  al- 
ready shown,  and  any  reduction  would  mean  an  increase  in  importa- 
tions and  a  loss  of  business  for  us.  It  would  check  the  growth  of 
our  production,  and  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  close  up  a  num- 
ber of  our  mills.  We  believe  that  under  any  conditions  the  free 
admission  of  paper  would  compel  us  to  abandon  many  of  our  plants 
and  either  drive  us  out  of  business  or  compel  us  to  build  nulls  in 
Canada. 

We  believe  that  great  as  is  the  stake  which  our  stockholders  have 
m  this  issue  it  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  disastrous 
effect  upon  our  employees  and  the  communities  where  our  mills  are 
located.  We  believe  that  an  industrial  concern  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  can  not  be  crippled  or  crushed  out 
without  serious  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  normal  capacity  of  the  International  Paper  Company  e.xceeds 
the  present  consumption  of  its  customers,  and  yet  7,000  tons  of  print 

Saper  were  imported  into  this  country  during  the  first  half  of  1908, 
cpriving  the  employees  of  our  own  and  other  mills  of  employment. 
If  the  duty  on  paper  were  removed  or  substantially  lowered,  and 
if  this  resulted  in  reducing  the  price,  as  claimed  by  some  publishers, 
this  company,  having  no  sufGcient  margin  of  profit  to  enable  it  to 
resist  foreign  competition  without  loss,  would  be  forced,  in  an  effort 
at  self-preservation,  to  accomplish  retrenchment  both  by  cutting  down 
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wages  and  abandoning  conservative  and  comparativelv  expensive 
methods  of  lumbering  on  its  timber-land  holdings  in  this  country; 
instead  of  leaving  small  wood  for  future  growth,  it  would  have  to 
strip  the  lands  of  every  available  stick  of  pulp  wood  and  would  very 
likely  be  forced  to  realize  further  by  marketing  all  the  hard  wood 
thereon.  It  would  aim  to  keep  going  long  enough  to  get  all  it  could 
out  of  its  timber  lands,  mills,  and  water  powers  before  abandoning 
them. 

We  firmlj^  believe  that  removing  the  duty  from  paper  would  not 
only  not  be  in  the  interest  of  forest  preservation  in  this  country,  but 
would  lead  to  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  timber  on  the 
5,000,00  acres  held  by  paper  manufacturers,  and  as  much  more  as 
they  could  get  hold  of. 

We  know  of  no  way  by  which  this  result  can  be  avoided  if  we  are 
brought  into  competition  with  free  paper,  which  is  what  Canada 
seeks.  We  believe  that  the  movement  in  Canada  in  favor  of  putting 
an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  or  prohibiting  its  exportation,  is  not 
likely  to  be  successful,  because  it  is  not  founded  on  any  sound  or  just 
principles;  and  we  further  believe  that  if  it  should  be  successful  it 
would  result  in  such  great  injury  to  Canada  that  such  a  policy  would 
be  short  lived.  « 

.  One  of  Canada's  greatest  assets  is  her  forests,  but  they  are  only 
profitable  to  her  in  so  far  as  they  are  productive.  We  sympathize 
with  any  bona  fide  desire  on  her  part  to  perpetuate  her  forests  and 
are  willing  to  submit  to  any  reasonable  restrictions  in  our  operations 
in  the  Canadian  woods  which  have  that  end  in  view,  but  Canada  has 
a  very  ^eat  area  of  timber  lands,  and  they  can  produce  a  large 
annual  yield  without  impairing  them — all  that  her  mills  and  ours  wUl 
want  for  generations  to  come. 

Canada  is  exporting  $33,500,000  worth  of  forest  products  a  year, 
and  is  doubtless  eager  to  increase  her  markets  for  lumber,  etc.,  and 
her  exports  thereof.  Her  exports  of  pulp  wood  in  1907  amounted  to 
about  $5,000,000.  It  looks  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least,  for  her  to 
seek  to  increase  her  exports  of  lumber  generally  and  to  check  the 
exports  of  one  particular  variety,  especially  as  pulp  wood  is  very  gen- 
erally distributed  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  consumption  by 
the  IJnited  States  is  comparatively  insignificant  compared  with  Can- 
ada's extensive  supply. 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  opposition  to 
exporting  pulp  wood  is  not  based  on  any  genuine  apprehension  on 
behalf  of  forest  preservation.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  in  published  statements  of  the  exponents  of  this  policy  that 
the  real  motive  is  to  hamper  the  industry  in  the  United  States  in 
order  to  build  it  up  in  Canada.  The  movement  is  supported  by  the 
Canadian  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers,  who  desire  to  increase  their 
output  and  to  secure  a  market  for  it  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  they  wish  to  withhold  from  us  the  raw  material  which  we 
desire  and  force  us  to  take  the  manufactured  product. 

This  attitude  is  inconsistent  with  their  general  tariff  policy,  which 
admits  our  raw  material  free  and  raises  a  higher  barrier  against 
manufactured  products.  For  example,  Canada  imported  free  of 
duty  in  1907  from  the  United  States  about  $8,000,000  worth  of  raw 
cotton,  but  our  own  manufactured  cotton  goods  going  into  Canada 
have  to  pay  duties  ranging  from  20  to  35  per  cent.     In  addition, 
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Canada  gives  to  England  a  preference  of  33^  per  cent  on  cotton 
^oods,  also  made  from  the  raw  cotton  which  we  furnish.  Canada 
IS  also  taking  from  us  annually  about  $28,000,000  worth  of  coal  and 
coke  (all  free  of  duty  except  50  cents  per  ton  on  bituminou§  coal)  to . 
run  her  mills  to  make  goods  which  the  United  States  could  furnish 
her  if  it  were  not  for  her  tariff. 

Although  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  actually  prohibited  the 
export  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  crown  lands,  and  the  Province  of 
Quebec  discriminates  against  us  by  charging  25  cents  more  per  cord 
for  stumpage  on  pulp  wood  if  it  goes  to  the  United  States  than  if 
manufactured  in  the  Dominion,  it  seems  improbable  that  either  the 
Canadian  people  or  the  government  will  ever  sanction  so  unfriendly 
and  unusual  an  act  as  placing  a  general  prohibition  or  embargo  upon 
the  exporting  of  pulp  wood. 

It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  only  the  part  of  prudence  for  this 
country  to  prepare  itself  should  such  hostile  action  be  taken.  We 
advocate,  therefore,  that  the  countervailing  duties  provided  for  in 
sections  393  and  396  should  be  remodeled  so  as  to  make  their  appli- 
cation more  sweeping  in  case  Canada  assumes  an  aggressive  attitude. 
Should  your  committee  desire  our  views  more  in  detail  as  to  how  this 
should  be  done,  we  shall  be  glad  to  submit  them. 

So  far  as  this  company  therefore  is  concerned,  it  is  content  to  have 
the  tariff  remain  as  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  countervailing 
clause  and  the  possible  addition  to  the  administrative  act  of  the  tariff 
of  a  provision  which  will  prevent  foreign  manufacturers  from  selling 
their  output  in  this  country  at  lower  prices  than  prevail  in  their 
home  markets. 

Mr.  UxDERWooD.  I  see  that  most  of  your  factories  are  located  in 
New  York,  Maine,  and  Vermont.  What  percentage  of  the  output 
of  paper  do  your  factories  represent  north  of  the  Potomac  River  and 
east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  1  should  say  about  60  per  cent,  as  a  rough  calculation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Being  a  large  proaucer  of  the  paper  that  is  manu- 
factured within  that  territory,  I  presume  that  you  ship  your  paper 
from  the  nearest  mill  to  the  marxet  that  demands  that  supply,  do 
you  not;  in  other  words,  if  you  were  shipping  to  Boston  you  would 
send  from  the  mill  nearest  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  If  the  sizes  suit  our  machines,  and  if  the  quality  suits 
the  customers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  rule  you  have  your  mills  built  for  that  pur- 
pose, do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  do  not  have  them  built  for  any  particular  locality; 
that  is,  we  do  not  build  them  for  a  market  that  is  nearest  at  hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  manufacture  for  the  market  nearest  at  hand, 
don't  you. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  manufacture  for  the  country.  No,  we  do  not. 
In  the  case  of  New  York  City,  where  there  is  such  a  great  permanent 
demand,  if  we  put  up  a  mill  that  was  favorably  situated  to  suit  that 
market  we  woind  undoubtedly  consider  the  size  of  the  rolls  unod  in 
the  New  York  market,  but  that  would  be  no  guarantee  that  they 
would  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  paper  that  you  ship  to  the  Boston 
market  come  from  mills  more  contiguous  to  the  Boston  market  than 
from  your  other  mills? 
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Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  naturally,  in  so  far  as  wc  can  we  try  to  have  the 
average  freight  rate  less. 

Mr.  Underwo(H).  Under  those  circumstances,  what  is  vour  average 
freight  rate  in  covering  the  product  to  the  Boston  market  from  the 
mills  that  are  contiguous? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  can  only  say  from  general  knowledge.  We  have 
departments  that  have  their  specialties,  and  no  one  person  in  our 
company  knows  all  the  details  of  all  our  departments;  but  T  ^ould 
say  that  probably  10  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Long  tons  or  short  tons  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Ten  cente  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  $2  a  ton. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Two  dollars  a  short  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  as  to  the  New  York  market,  what  would  the 
freight  rate  come  to  in  the  delivery  of  your  product? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  will  average  probably  15  cents,  or  $3  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  distance  of  the  contiguous  mills  of 
your  company  to  the  Boston  market? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  nearest  mill  that  makes  newspaper  is  the  distance 
from  the  Connecticut  River  at  Bellows  Falls  to  Boston,  which  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Estimate  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  understand  it  is  116  mile:=. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  distance  from  your  contiguous  mills 
to  New  York? 

Mr.  Lyman.  From  50  miles  above  -tUbany,  and  as  Albany  is  about 
145  miles,  that  would  make  it  about  200  miles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  nearest  distance  to  Boston  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  mill? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  nearest  Canadian  mill  that  I  know  of.  and  that  I 
have  in  mind,  is  at  Ottawa,  which  is  distant  about  300  miles  from 
Boston. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  distance  in  New  York  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  mill? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  the  same  as  from  Ottawa, 
although  I  think  Boston  must  be  a  little  farther  from  Ottawa  than 
New  York,  but  probably  about  the  same  distance. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  be  400  miles  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  would  it  cost  for  the  transportation 
of  a  ton  of  paper  from  the  Canadian  mill  that  is  situated  300  miles 
from  Boston  to  Boston?  You  stated  that  the  cost  from  your  mill 
to  Boston  would  be  about  $2  for  IIG  miles.  ^Vliat  would  be  the 
freight  rate  from  the  Canadian  mill  to  Boston? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  I  should  say  that  would  be  probably  15  cents  a 
hundred. 

Mr.  Undf:ravood.  That  would  be  about  $4.50. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Excuse  me,  but  it  stfikes  me  that  it  ii?  futile  to  have 
these  guesses  and  then  try  to  form  conclusions  based  upon  those,  when, 
if  you  wish,  I  will  put  in  a  table  of  the  exact  figures ;  in  fact,  that 
has  all  been  submitted  to  this  select  committee,  and  therefore,  I  did 
not  attempt  to  burden  ourselves  with  memoranda  of  those  details. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  wanted  was  this:  As  I  read  your  state- 
ment through,  you  did  not  deal  in  the  freight  rate.    I  desired  to  as- 
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certain  those  facts,  but  if  you  prefer  to  put  that  in  in  a  supplemental 
paper,  very  well. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  will  say  that  the  reason  why  I  did  not  take  up  the 
freight  rates  was  that  I  "think  you  can  eliminate  them  on  both  sides 
of  the  equation;  that  they  do  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  one  way  or  the 
other,  except  that  we  have  to  consider  freight  on  our  wood;  but  as 
fcMP  the  freight  on  the  paper,  there  are  some  portions  of  the  United 
States  which  some  Canadian  mills  can  reach  for  less  than  some  of  the 
American  mills,  and  some  points  which  some  of  the  American  mills 
can  reach,  naturally,  cheaper  than  the  Canadian  mills. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  took  it  that  this  shipment  of  paper  was  a  good 
deal  like  a  shipment  of  coal  or  lumber;  that  the  freight  rate  was  a 
very  material  factor  in  reaching  the  market,  and  that  when  your  mills 
went  southward,  goin^  away  from  the  Canadian  market,  you  have 
the  advantage  of  the  difference  in  distance.  Are  not  the  western 
mills  located  very  much  nearer  the  market  in  which  they  sell  their 
products  than  the  Canadian  mills? 

ilr.  Lyman.  My  impression  is  that  the  difference  diminishes  the 
farther  away  you  go;  that  is,  as  vou  go  farther  away  from  the  mills 
the  rates  draw  nearer  together.    Is  that  not  so,  Mr.  Chable  ? 

Mr.  Chable.  The  rates  from  western  points  to  Canadian  mills  are 
exactly  the  same  as  to  places  like  Otis.  Me.,  or  Berlin,  N.  II.  They 
take  what  is  known  as  the  Berlin  rate. 

Mr.  Lymax.  The  Canadian  railroads  fix  that  up  so  as  to  put  the 
Canadian  mill  on  an  equality  Avith  the  United  States  mill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  a  good  many  mills  located  in  tlie  West, 
which  are  doing  a  paper  business,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  are  a  good  many  hundred  miles  nearer 
the  markets  in  Sti  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  New  Orleans  than  the 
Canadian  mills,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  a  good  many  hundred  miles,  I  do  not  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  far  south  is  the  farthest  paper  mill  located 
in  the  United  States;  South  or  West? 

Mr.  Lyman.  You  are  speaking  of  news  paper? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  mills  in  your  business,  yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  farthest  south  is  at  Turners  Falls,  in  the  East; 
and  in  the  West  I  should  say  that  was  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  so  far  as  I 
know.  At  Kansas  Citv  there  is  a  paper  machine  started  by  a  news- 
paper publisher,  and  1  would  hardly  put  that  in  the  category  of  a 
nnill.     It  has  never  been  a  success,  and  it  does  not  make  its  own  pulp. 

Mr.  Underwood.  According  to  that,  Wisconsin  is  then  your  farthest 
southern  mill,  and  the  Canadian  mills  that  manufacture  paper  are 
largely  in  eastern  Canada,  and  not  in  western  Canada? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mostly  in  Quebec,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  for  the  western  and  southwestern  market, 
the  mills  located  in  Wisconsin  are  very  much  nearer  that  market  than 
the  Canadian  mills,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  that  is  a  question.  That  hinges  on  one's  Iniowl- 
edge  of  the  relative  distances  geographically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  T  judged  they  were,  and  I  wondered  if  there 
was  any  reason  in  freight  rates  or  otherwise  that  you  knew  of,  and 
if  so,  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  it. 
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Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  consider  that  there  was — as  I  understand  it, 
the  freight  rates  from  those  Canadian  mills  are  made  equal  to  the 
rates  from  the  Wisconsin  mills  and  the  Minnesota  mills,  to  such 
points  as  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  railroads  give  the 
same  rates  now  under  this  new  interstate-commerce  law  from  the 
Canadian  mills  located  at  Quebec,  to  Kansas  City,  that  a  mill  in  Wis- 
consin would  give  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  Canadian  roads  can  make  any  rate  they  want, 
which  of  course  is  not  controlled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that  you  state  that  as  a  fact? 

Mr.  Lyman.  As  a  general  principle,  the  Canadian  roads  make  very 
low  rates  to  help  out  the  Canadian  industries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  state  it  as  a  fact  that  the  rate  is  the 
same;  that  there  is  no  advantage  to  the  Wisconsin  mill  over  the 
Canadian  mill  in  freight  rate  going  to  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  not  statmg  that  as  a  fact,  unless  it  can  be 
corroborated  by  some  gentleman  here.    I  think  it  is  a  little  higher. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  much? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not;  and  moreover  we  have  no  mills  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  general  paper  business. 
I  knew  from  your  statement  that  vou  have  no  mills  there.  The 
freight  rate  differential  in  favor  or  the  American  mill  must  be  a 
dollar  or  two  a  ton  on  paper,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  In  some  instances  it  is  a  dollar  or  two  in  favor  of 
the  Canadian  mill,  as  I  have  stated.  Now,  it  will  all  come  to  this, 
that  in  my  opinion  the  freight  rates  are  practically  the  same,  and  the 
differences  are  prescribed  by  other  more  important  factors  of  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  your  capital  stock  amounts  to  some- 
thing like — I  believe  you  have  22  millions  of  common  stock,  17  mil- 
lions of  preferred,  and  17  millions  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Lyman.  You  have  those  figures  reversed  as  to  the  stock.  We 
have  22  millions  of  preferred  and  17  millions  of  common. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  represent  an  actual  investment,  or  was 
that  stock  issued  at  a  valuation  m  putting  it  into  the  new  company? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  properties  that  were  taken  in  were  taken  at  an 
appraised  value,  and  what  they  actually  cost  nobody  knows  but  the 
people  who  were  connected  with  them  before  the  International  Paper 
Company  was  formed.  They  were  taken  in  at  what  was  considered 
to  be  a  fair  value,  and  most  of  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  International  Company  were  anxious  to  have  every 
other  person's  property  put  in  at  the  minimum  price  so  that  their 
own  would  not  be  diluted. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  represented  the 
actual  cost,  the  original  cost  of  the  plants,  or  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Nooody  knows  that.  Their  appraised  value  was  had 
at  a  time  of  very  great  depression  and  very  small  earnings;  and  if  the 
formation  of  the  company  had  been  postponed  a  few  years,  until  there 
was  general  prosperitv,  I  presume  that  they  would  have  been  ap- 
praised at  a  very  much  larger  figure;  that  is,  the  owners  would  not 
have  been  willing  to  part  with  them  at  such  figures  as  they  wero- 
taken  in  at  in  1897. 
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Mr.  Undbhwood.  In  1897  the  prices  had  not  gone  up  very  exten- 
sively? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Gone  up  from  when? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Had  not  advanced  as  they  had  up  to  1907. 

Mr.  Lyman.  In  1897  they  had  not  advanced  from  when  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  were  not  nearly  as  high  as  they  were  in 
1907,  ten  years  later — the  general  j)rices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  our  first  business  year  was  1898,  and  I  have 
given  our  price  for  1900.  My  impression  is  that  the  price  for  1898 
was  about  the  same  as  1900,  and  that  the  prices  in  1897  were 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  the  question  that 
I  asked  you.  You  say  that  you  put  this  property  in  at  a  low  valua- 
tion, that  you  considered  it  a  low  valuation,  iDut  that  had  it  been  put 
in  a  few  years  later  it  would  have  gone  in  at  a  mucli  higher  price. 
You  put  it  in  in  1897  or  1898 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  was  appraised  in  1897,  and  the  company  started 
in  1898. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Since  that  time,  according  to  your  statement 
here,  you  have  not  been  able  to  pay  any  dividends  on  the  common 
stock? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Only  three  small  dividends. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  if  this  property  had  been  put 
in  a  few  years  later  it  would  have  been  put  in  at  a  very  much  higher 
figure.    There  is  nothing  here  in  the  earning  capacity  of  the  com- 

Eany  to  warrant  that  statement — that  you  could  have  put  it  in  at  a 
igher  figure? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  was  a  time  during  the  Spanish  war  when  paper 
became  very  scarce  and  independent  mills  asked  a  good  deal  more 
for  their  paper  than  the  International  Paper  Company  did,  and  it 
was  in  our  power  to  ask  very  much  higher  prices  than  we  did  ask. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Spanish  war  occurred  at  the  time  you  organ- 
ized, in  1898? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  was  our  first  year,  but  the  effect  was  not  felt 
so  much  until  the  latter  part  of  1898  or  1899.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  generally  the  stimulus  of  the  Spanish  war — I  do  not  remember 
when  the  Boer  war  occurred — but  I  know  that  the  effect  of  those 
occurrences  was  not  felt  for  a  year  or  so  commercially. 

Mr.  Unoerwood.  If  your  statement  as  to  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  company  is  correct,  there  is  nothing  in  your  earning  capacity  to 
demonstrate  that  the  property  was  worth  what  you  put  it  in  the 
company  for,  is  there?  It  has  only  paid  a  dividend  on  two  occasions, 
on  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  value  of  a  property  is  not  wholly  determined  by 
what  it  will  earn;  if  it  were,  stock  watering,  of  course,  would  be 
justified. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  this  stock  really  has  some  speculative  value ; 
that  is,  it  is  speculative  value  that  they  have  put  in  here  and  not  an 
actual  value? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  a  thing  that  can  not  be  positively  said  by 
anybody,  because  the  matter  of  valuation  is  uncertain,  and  one  person 
may  say  that  a  thing  is  worth  so  much,  and  another  so  much ;  and  if 
the  man  who  sold  that  property  had  said  that  his  property  was  worth 
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SO  much  in  common  stock  and  so  much  in  preferred  stock,  there  is 
nobody  who  could  prove  but  that  it  was  right. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  But  really,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  this  company  is  upon  a  speculative  estimate 
as  to  the  value  of  your  water  power  and  your  wood  holdings — ^land 
holdings — and  not  as  to  the  buildings  and  plants.    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  plants  are  a  large  element.  That  is  all  shown  in 
a  statement  to  the  select  committee  showing  just  how  we  make 
that  up. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  it  was  stated  to-day  by  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  you  on  the  other  side  that  your  mills  were  old  and  not  up 
to  date,  and  that  no  improvements  were  put  into  them.    Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Ly.man,  It  is  wholly  misleading.  It  has  been  a  statement 
that  he  has  liarpod  on  for  ten  or  twelve  yearSj  ever  since  the  hearings, 
in  1890,  when  it  Avas  stated  that  they  were  dilapidated  and  old  then. 
It  is  perfectly  absurd. 

Mr.  Underavood.  If  that  statement  is  untrue,  then  to  what  extent 
have  you  improved  your  mills  and  developed  them  since  that  time; 
since  your  organization? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  extent  to  which  we  could  with  the  outlay  of  the 
proceeds  of  $6,000,000  bonds  and  what  surplus  earnings  we  could 
make  to  keep  them  up. 

Mr.  Underavood.  How  much  did  it  amount  to? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Roughly  speaking,  $12,000,000  or  $18,000,000,  perhaps— 
$10,000,000  I  would  say,  because  some  of  these  earnings  we  appro- 
priated in  other  ways;  they  were  absorbed  in  working  capital — that  is, 
the  working  capital  increased. 

Mr.  LTnderwood.  Do  I  undei'stand  you  to  saj^  that  you  have  im- 
proved these  plants  to  the  extent  of  10  millions  of  dollars  in  addition 
to  ()  millions  of  Ixmds? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  including. 

Mr.  Underavood.  Four  miUioiis  of  dollars  in  addition  to  6  millions 
bonds? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwxk)d.  How  much  have  you  increased  your  working 
capital  since  your  organization? 

Mr.  LY:>rAx.  That  I  am  unable  to  say  otThand  Avithout  working 
it  out  from  our  statement.  It  fluctuates.  We  have  b^n  having 
several  bad  3^ears,  and  our  working  capital  has  been  absorbed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  w^hat  your  working  capital  was 
when  you  organized  your  company? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  I  did  know,  but  I  don't  recollect  it.  I  should 
say  four  or  five  millions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  "What  is  your  working  capital  to-day? 

Mr.  Ly:man.  I  say,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  in  excess  of  what  it  was  when  you  started? 

Mr.  Ly^ian.  I  can  not  say  just  what  the  last  balance  sheet  would 
show  as  free  capital.  I  think  that  when  we  made  up  a  statement  for 
the  select  committee  that  it  was  somewhat  less  than  five  millions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  have  not  increased  your  working  capi- 
tal since  you  started? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  would  follow  if  those  guesses  are  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  have  added  four  millions  out  of  your 
profits  to  your  improvements? 
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Mr.  Ltman.  To  maintenance. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  I  thought  you  said  a  while  ago  that  it  was  better- 
ments. Maintenance  would  leave  the  mill  in  the  same  condition,  while 
betterments  would  put  it  in  a  better  condition. 

Mr.  Lyman.  •  I  do  not  think  I  used  the  word  "  betterments ;"  I  said 
improvements. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  the  property  was  in  a  better  condition 
than  when  you  started  out,  and  for  that  reason  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment was  incorrect.    Do  you  take  that  back? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  I  stated  that  the  statement  that  they  were  a 
lot  of  dilapidated  mills,  or  ever  had  been  so,  was  ^ossly  misleading. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  in  view  of  that,  you  said  that  you  had  put 
betterments  on  them  probably  to  the  extent  of  these  earnings,  $6,000,- 
000  out  of  bonds  and  $4,000,000  out  of  profit.    Now,  you  have  been 
running  for  about  ten  years? 
Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  represent  an  earning  capacity  in 
addition  to  what  you  paid  on  your  stock  of  about  $400,000  a  year 
profit  that  you  have  made  out  of  the  business? 
Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  worked  that  all  out  right  here — ^$700,000. 
Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  that  the  earnings  of  the  company  in  excess 
of  dividends  in  ten  years  amounted  to  $7,381,000,  leaving  the  surplus 
earnings,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  $6,000,000  of  bonds,  as 
having  been  used  mostly  in  the  improvement  of  plants,  which  is 
$13,381,000? 
Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  only  used  $10,000,000  of  that? 
Mr.  Lyman.  I  say  mostly.    I  did  not  substantiate  that  by  looking 
it  up.    I  know  the  affaii-s  of  the  company  generally. 

ilr.  Griggs.  I  am  not  trying  to  mix  you  up  at  all,  but  to  set  you 
right. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  I  do  not  want  to  be  held  down  to  too  great 
exactness  in  malring  statements  in  answering  questions  of  this  nature. 
Mi\   Underwood.  Counting  betterments  and   improvements,  you 
have  a  pretty  profitable  concern? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  at  all  an  ade- 
quate profit  for  the  property  that  is  represented. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  on  the 
price  of  paper  if  we  were  to  repeal  all  duties  on  manufactured  wood 
pulp  and  paper? 
Mr.  Lyman.  On  the  price  of  paper  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  put  it  m  this  way :  I  will  not  say  to  remove 
the  duties,  but  if  we  adopted  a  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  bill, 
and  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  should  enter  into  a 
reciprocal  agreement  under  a  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  rate 
with  Canada  that  would  remove  the  duties  from  Canadian  wood  pulp 
and  Canadian  paper — leaving  out  the  balance  of  the  world — I  will 
ask  you  what  effect  that  would  have  on  the  price  of  paper  ? 
Mr.   Lyman.  That   would   be   exactly   tantamount   to   removing 

the 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  mean  free  trade  from  Canada  to  this 
country. 
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Mr.  Ltman.  The  effect  would  be  the  same  as  if  you  took  it  off  here, 
unless  it  gives  us  power  to  retaliate  by  going  in  and  getting  the  Cana- 
dian market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  mean  is  this,  to  make  myself  plain:  If 
we  had  free  trade  on  paper  and  wood  pulp  between  this  country  and 
Canada,  leaving  out  the  oalance  of  the  world,  leaving  the  duty  on  for 
the  balance  of  the  world,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  the  price  of 
paper  in  the  United  States? 

ilr.  Lyman.  I  think  it  would  greatly  lower  the  price,  and  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  you  would  find  that  the  paper  was  being  made  up 
in  Canada,  and  the  mills  here  would  be  abandoned  in  a  very  large 
number;  but  the  change,  as  I  look  at  it,  would  take  place  gradually. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  would  it  immediately  lower  the 
price  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  immediately  lower  it  at  alL 
There  is  great  scarcity  of  paper  at  this  minute.  If  we  should  have 
a  rainy  fall  and  things  freeze  up,  the  situation  would  be  relieved. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  a  time  when  you  were  able  to  produce  sufficient 
paper  both  in  this  country  and  Canada,  mills  running  under  normal 
capacity,  what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Lyman.  If  we  were  running  to  normal  capacity  and  the  con- 
sumption and  production  were  just  about  balanced,  it  would  reduce 
prices  just  as  soon  as  Canada  could  increase  her  output,  which  wo 
would  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  if  you  qan  not  answer  my  question,  all 
right ;  but  I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  from  you  a  statement  of 
facts,  as  you  are  in  the  business,  but  if  you  can  not  make  it,  say  so. 

Mr.  Lyman.  People  are  very  apt  to  ask  questions  from  practical 
men  and  lead  them  to  make  a  reply  about  something  which  they  do  not 
know  anything  about.  Now,  I  know  just  enough  about  this  to  know 
that  I  do  not  know  enough  to  get  up  and  tell  you  just  what  is  going  to 
happen,  because  so  many  things  could  occur  to  interfere  with  that, 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  amount  of  the  tariff  on  a  ton  of  Canadian 
paper  coming  into  this  country  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Six  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  it  reduce  the  price  to  the  extent  of  $6  if 
we  took  the  tariff  off  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  believe  it  would  not  at  once.  It  might  have  that 
tendency,  but  before  the  tendency  could  work  out,  some  other  tendency 
and  influence  might  get  to  work  that  would  offset  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  reduction  in  price  in 
this  country  would  amount  to  as  much  as  $6  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  immmediatelyj  no 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  it  would  ultimately? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Other  things  being  equal,  if  no  other  conditions  come 
in  to  change  it — suppose,  for  instance,  that  all  the  Canadian  mills 
wore  unionized,  and  rates  were  raised.  Would  not  that  have  a 
tendency  to  offset  it?  There  are  a  great  many  things  like  that  that 
can  happen. 

The  Chairman.  AATio  is  the  author  of  this  brief  that  you  have  pre- 
sented ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  wrote  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  author  of  it? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  state  that  m  1898  the  International  Paper 
Company  took  over  the  property  of  a  number  of  corporations  by  pur- 
chase, as  I  read  it.    What  did  thej  do,  buy  out  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  old  companies — for  instance,  the  Glens  Falls 
Paper  Manufacturing  and  Paper  Mill  Company,  that  had  mills  at 
Berlin,  sold  all  of  their  property  to  the  new  company,  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company — as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  sold  it  to  trustees 
who  received  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not.  care  how  the  transfer  was  brought  about, 
but  thev  sold  it  for  what  consideration,  cash  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Stock  and  bonds  of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  of  stock  and  bonds? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Of  that  particular  mill,  or  any  mill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  that  of  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  figures  to  tell  you  of  each  mill  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  would  not  be  too  much  trouble,  I  wish  you 
would  produce  a  statement  showing  the  purchase  price  of  each  of 
these  properties,  and  how  paid,  in  cash,  bonds,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  can  do  that,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  capacity  of  each  mill — the  number  of  tons 
they  made  each  day — at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  Have  you  got 
that  information  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  ;  I  have  not,  but  I  will  have  my  secretary  make  a 
memorandum  of  it  and  furnish  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  send  it  to  the  committee  to  be  filed. 
Now,  you  make  certain  statements  here  about  the  wages  paid  in  the 
mills,  your  mills,  and  the  foreign  mills;  that  is,  you  maKe  a  state- 
ment about  one  of  the  Canadian  mills.    What  Canadian  mill  is  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  first  statement  refers  to  the  J.  K.  Booth  mill  at 
Ottawa. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  capacity  of  that  mill  ? 

'Sir.  Lyman.  It  has  increased  lately.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the 
Ottawa  mill,  Mr.  Hastings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  100  tons. 

Mr.  Lyman.  What  was  it  in  February? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  same  then. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  did  you  get  your  information  about 
the  wages? 

Mr.  IjYman.  Mr.  Whitcomb,  the  manager  of  our  manufacturing 
department  at  that  time,  was  at  that  mill,  and  talked  personally  with 
the  laboring  men  in  the  mill;  got  it  from  the  men  themselves  as  to 
what  they  were  being  paid,  and  made  a  memorandum  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  was  gotten  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  information  as  to  the  wages  paid  in 
any  other  Canadian  mill? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  did;  through  the  president  of  one  of  the  labor 
organizations.  He  got  a  partial  list  of  several  mills,  and  one  of  those 
is  incorporated  in  that  statement;  that  is  the  Grand  Mere  Lauren- 
tide  mill. 
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The  Chairman.  You  did  not  put  that  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  that  is  in  one  of  the  statements.  It  is  rather 
incomplete. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  column  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  represent  the  wages  in  several  mills? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  fairly  representative,  I  understand.  We 
haven't  got  it  absolutely  and  completely. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  this  mill  of  Sir  William  Van  Home's 
that  we  hear  so  much  about  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  at  Grand 
Mere,  on  the  St.  Maurice  River.  It  was  started  originally  by  United 
States  capital,  and  is  the  one  that  General  Alger  had  an  interest  in. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  located? 

Mr.  Ly3ian.  At  Grand  Mere,  on  the  St.  Maurice  River. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  Canada  is  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  in  Quebec,  about  the  central  part. 

The  Chairman.  Sir  William  has  made  some  statement  about  wages 
paid  in  the  mill,  hasn't  he;  or  some  statement  has  been  published 
purporting  to  have  come  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  has  been  a  statement  from  that  mill  as  to  wages, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  William  Van  Horn  has  ever  made  any 
statement  in  i:egard  to  wages  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  statement  purported  to  show  that  the 
wages  were  greater  in  the  Canadian  mills  than  in  the  American  mills  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  say  I  am  not  aware  of  any  statement  made  by  Sir 
William  Van  Horn. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  there  was  a  statement  published. 
That  statement  that  you  saw  published  purported  to  show  greater 
wages  paid  in  that  mill   than  in  the  American  miUs,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  it  made  that  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  something  in  Mr.  Norris's  brief  about  it, 
some  general  statement,  and  I  would  Tike  to  know  the  facts  about  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  have  no  very  good  data  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  the 
Canadian  mills.     It  is  not  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  thint  you. can  get  those  figures  for  me? 

Mr.  Ly3ian.  We  will  make  another  effort.  We  have  tried  to  get 
them,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  information  completely ; 
but  we  will  make  it  a  pdint  to  do  so  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  stated  in  your  brief  all  the  differences 
that  occur  to  you  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  mills  lowering  the  cost  of 
production  below  that  of  the  American  mill? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  that  aucstion. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  in  your  briex  the  differences  in 
cost  of  labor,  cost  of  stumpage,  etc.  Have  you  stated  all  those  dif- 
ferences that  have  occurred  to  you  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  mill  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  T  did  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  small  ones.  I 
thought  the  larger  factors  were  enough  to  be  determinate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  no  other  differences? 

Air.  Ly.aian.  There  are  differences  one  way  or  another,  some 
against  us  and  some  in  favor  of  us,  and  quite  different  at  different 
mills,  the  different  mills  in  our  company,  and  the  different  mills  in 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  go  into  the  difference  in  freight? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Freight  on  paper? 
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The  CHAiR3fAN.  The  freight  on  pulp  wood  or  freight  on  anything. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  almost  neg- 
ligible :  that  is,  the  difference  in  the  freight  upon  the  finished  product 
from  the  Canadian  mills  and  the  American  mills. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  give  us  the  average  freight  paid 
per  ton  on  pulp  wood,  bringing  it  to  your  mill  and  bringing  it  to 
the  Canadian  mill,  and  the  average  amount  per  ton  paid  on  the 
products  of  the  two  mills? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  attempted  to  give  the  averages — I  did  give  the 
average  rates  of  freight  paid  on  our  wood  of  $3.25,  but  you  might  say 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  average  freight "  to  the  Canadian 
mills,  and  you  would  have  to  have  a  complete  statement  in  order  to 
get  a  true  average. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  haven't  any  average 
freight  rate  from  the  Canadian  mills  to  New  York  or  Boston  ? 

ilr.  Lyman.  Quebec  is  a  pretty  big  province,  and  they  have  pulp- 
wood  mills  that  are  away  up  at  Lake  ISt.  John,  north  of  Quebec,  and 
away  out  West  in  the  western  part  of  Ontario;  but  I  can  get  rates  that 
are  typical. 

The  Chairman.  With  their  mills  located  in  those  places  so  far 
away  from  the  market,  you  would  not  have  much  competition  any- 
way ;  they  would  rather  sell  nearest  home. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  sell  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  sell  in  Europe,  in  Australia,  and  some  of  it 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  sell  it  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Some  of  it  here.  I  gave  the  amounts  that  they  sell 
here. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  sell  paper  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  ;  we  do  not  get  out  as  far  as  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  How  far  Wdst  do  you  go? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  farther  than  St.  Louis,  I  think.  We  have  had 
some  orders  out  there,  but  we  lost  them  in  competition. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  price  do  you  sell  No.  2  print  paper  for  as 
far  west  as  St.  Ijouis? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  only  have  one  grade,  and  the  price  in  St.  Louis 
to-day  would  be  based  probably  on  about  2 J  cents  New  York  delivery, 
plus  the  freight  to  St.  Louis.  That  is  my  general  impression.  I  am 
not  connected  with  the  sales  department. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  know  the  Carpenter  Paper  Company,  of 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes ;  of  Omaha  ?    They  used  to  be  in  Omaha. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  come  in  competition  with  that  company 
anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  get  east  as  far  as 
we  get  west  or  not.  I  do  not  think  they  come  far  enough  east  to 
reach  us.    They  are  jobbers. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Would  you  sell  paper  in  500-ton  lots  as  low  as 
$2.08? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Where?    Out  there? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  In  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Lyman.  No. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Or  Kansas  City? 
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Mr.  Lyman.  Not  to-day. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Or  Chicago? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  to-day.  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  get  it  to- 
day for  that.    We  could  not  afford  to. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  Carpenter  Paper  Company  made  a  contract 
for  500  tons  with  one  paper  m  my  State  at  $2.08  a  hundred  recently. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  probably  came  from  a  western  mill,  did  it  not,  con- 
siderably nearer  than  we  are  to  them  ?  The  rate  becomes  prohibitive 
when  you  get  out  that  far.  ^ 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Is  there  any  print  paper  selling  at  that  price 
anywhere  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  $2.08? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  quotations  being  made 
now  as  low  as  that.  There  was  some  paper  sold  at  auction  at  $2.05 
and  $2.06,  and  thereabouts,  f .  o.  b.  mill.  If  anybody  bought  it  at  the 
mill  and  wanted  to  use  it  right  there  at  hand,  it  would  not  cost  them 
more  than  $2.08. 

The  Chahiman.  A  year  ago  quite  a  number  of  newspaper  people 
had  contracts  that  ran  from  three  to  five  years  at  a  low  rate,  did  they 
not,  and  they  expired? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  was  quite  a  difference  in  the  price  of 
paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Staats 
Zeitung  had  old  contracts  that  expired.  They  expired,  I  believe,  last 
spring,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  believe  they  have  been  making  yearly  contracts;  I 
think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  that  the  price  was  higher? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes.  They  had  h*ad  pretty  low  contracts.  They 
probably  made  their  contracts  at  the  very  most  favorable  time. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  connected  with  one  of  those  papers 
told  me  last  summer  that  he  had  lower  rates  than  even  some  or  the 

{)aper  publishers  mentioned  in  Mr.  North's  reports ;  he  got  the  paper 
ower  still.  However,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  Can  you  tell 
us  what  proportion  of  the  entire  amount  of  timber  cut  in  the  United 
States  is  turned  into  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  As  I  nave  figured  it  out  from  government  reports, 
it  is  less  than  1.6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  conservative  figure? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  conservative  if  the  government  figures  are  con- 
servative. It  is  based  purely  on  official  figures.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  arithmetic. 

The  (^Jiiairman.  Are  there  any  statistics  that  show  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  is  one  pamphlet  published  by  the  Forestry 
Service  called  "The  Drain  on  the  Forests,"  I  think,  in  which  they 

five  what  the  total  consumption  of  wood  is  in  the  United  States. 
hey  figure  it  at  about  100  billion  feet ;  and  the  domestic  pulp-wood 
consumption  for  the  same  year  was  about  1,500,000,000. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  where  you  get  the  ratio  of  1.6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Another  question.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
contract  was  made  for  500  tons  of  paper  at  $2.08  contracts  were  made 
by  another  paper  company  for  the  supply  of  paper  for  the  next 
year — ^this  conung  year — at  $2.14;  and  in  another  newspaper  oiBce 
HI  my  State,  when  I  made  that  statement,  they  showed  me  corre- 

e)ondence  in  which  they  were  tendering  them  paper  at  $2.85  for 
hicago  paper  and  $2.87  for  paper  from  Buffalo,  and  contended  that 
that  was  the  lowest  rate  that  tney  could  make.  How  does  it  come  that 
there  is  such  a  wide  range  in  prices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  How  recently  was  the  last  quotation?  What  was  the 
difference  in  the  period  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  last  week  in  Octol^er. 
^  Mr.  Lyman.  And  were  they  both  made  at  the  same  time,  or  prac- 
tically the  same  time,  or  was  there  a  period  of  six  months  in  between? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Oh,  no ;  the  other  one  was  made  the  second  week 
in  August.  The  contract  for  $2.14  was  made  the  second  week  in 
August.  The  contract  at  $2.08  was  made  between  that  time  and  the 
last  week  in  October;  and  the  offer  of  paper  at  $2.85  and  $2.87  was  in 
the  last  week  in  October.  It  all  occurred  within  that  short  time. 
How  did  it  come  that  there  was  such  a  wide  range  in  the  prices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  has  been  a  very  great  curtailment  oi  production 
during  the  last  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Caij)erhead.  But  how  did  it  come  that  in  sixty  days  there  was 
such  a  wide  range  in  prices  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  may  be  that  they  had  not  felt  the  effect  of  the 
drought  in  this  particular  mill  by  August;  they  may  have  had  a 
surplus  and  not  known  how  long  the  drought  was  going  to  continue. 
They  may  not  have  realized  that  it  was  going  to  be  i)henomenal,  and 
may  have  made  a  low  price  accordingly.  By  the  time  they  got  to 
October 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  The  price  of  $2.14 
was  made  the  second  week  in  August,  and  the  price  of  $2.08  was 
made  sometime  about  the  1st  of  October. 

Mr.  Ly3£An.  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  a  price  of  $2.85,  or 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  the  price  of  $2.85  was  made  the  last  week 
in  October. 

Mr.  Ly^ian.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  explanation  is  perfectly 
sdmple  to  anybody  who  knows  the  facts;  but  I  do  not  know  why  it 
was.  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  guess  about  a  situation  when 
I  know  so  little  about  it. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  If  there  could  be  such  a  range  within  sixty  days 
on  a  staple  article  of  that  kind,  what  good  docs  the  tariff  do? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  tariff  hav- 
ing remained  the  same,  there  could  be  no  effect  of  the  tariff  on  that. 
That  is  perfectly  patent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  exportations  of  paper  were,  in  quantity,  120,- 
090,000  poimds,  valued  at  $3,514,281  in  the  last  year— the  year  to 
which  this  book  refers. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  exportations  of  paper? 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Yes.    Can  you  explain  to  me  how  they  could  do  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Foreign  business  is  generally  based  on  pretty  long 
contracts;  and  the  conditions  that  prevail  when  you  make  your  con- 
tracts for  shipment  to  Australia,  for  instance,  may  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  conditions  which  prevail  when  you  are  making  your 
final  deliveries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  round  numbers,  49,000,000  pounds  were  exported 
to  Canada. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Exported  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Xo;  not  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  48,810,734  pounds. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Of  paper  exported  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir ;  printing  paper  at  that. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  accurate.     Forty-nine  million 

?ounds  is  25,000  tons;  and* if  it  is  printing  paper  it  is  not  news  paper, 
'here  is  no  news  paper  exported. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  a  printing  paper,  which  includes  news  paper, 
magazine,  book,  plate,  lithograph,  music,  and  other  kinds  of  paper. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  may  be  some  of  those  things — ^hanging  paper,  or 
lithograph  paper,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  does  not  include  that. 

Mr.  Lyman.  But  it  is  not  news  paper.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  any  news  paper  sent  to  Canada  at  all.  They  have  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent  against  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  think  you  can  not  compete  with  them,  now,  with 
that  duty? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  know  that  when  we  fear  their  competition  here,  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  go  over  there  with  our  paper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  a  little  too  much  afraid  of 
each  other  on  each  side  of  the  line  ?  I  know  that  when  I  go  over  to 
Canada  they  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  Yankees. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Ye^s. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  when  I  talk  to  a  Yankee  down  here,  he  is  very 
much  afraid  of  the  Canadians.  Can  not  you  and  I  agree  on  that? 
Let  us  agree  on  one  thinff  to-night. 

Mr.  Lyman.  If  you  and  I  should  fix  it  up  somewhat,  that  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  I  do  not  think  that  our  apprehensicMi 
is  ungrounded.     We  have  a  great  deal  at  stake. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  their  appreliensions  ungrounded? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  if  you  took  the  diity  off  there,  there  would  be  no 
paper  going  up  there  except  through  a  deliberate  move  to  kill  them, 
which  other  countries  used  to  do  to  us  before  we  had  the  duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Suppose  we  took  the  duty  oflF  here — there  would  be 
nothing  coming  here  except  through  a  deliberate  move  to  kill  us, 
would  there?     The  reverse  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  no.  They  are  making  a  surplus,  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  require,  over  there ;  and  they  have  got  to  place  it  over  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  that 
is  all. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  committee  will  adjourn  at  fifteen 
minutes  before  12  o'clock ;  and  gentlemen  who  are  not  heard  will  have 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief  to  be  printed  in 
the  record. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DAVID  S.  COWLES,  OF  NEW  YOBK,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  New  York,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Cowles. 

Mr.  Cowles.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  what  I  have  to  say 
will  not  take  more  than  about  five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  always  tell  about  that. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  feel  that  the  amount  of  data  that  the  special  investi- 
gating committee  has  collected  covers  practically  all  the  points  that 
this  conmiittee  may  require,  so  far  as  statistics  are  concerned.  But 
there  are  a  few  questions  of  general  policy  which  I  think  enter  into 
this  whole  question  even  more,  perhaps,  than  statistics  do,  and  with 
jour  consent  I  should  like  to  suggest  one  or  two  of  them. 

The  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  are  framed  to  provide  revenue 
for  the  Government  and  to  protect,  and  thereby  develop,  the  industries 
of  the  country  and  give  constant  and  profitable  employment  to  both 
capital  and  labor.  The  Republican  party  has  pledged  itself  to  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  along  these  lines,  but  not  in  any  way  in  departure 
from  them.  It  does  not  stand  for  free  trade  or  for  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only.  Excessive  rates  should  undoubtedly  be  reduced  if  it  be  proven 
that  such  rates  exist,  but  no  industry  should  be  singled  out  for  de- 
struction at  the  demand  of  some  other  interest,  no  matter  how  power- 
ful and  influential  that  interest  may  be.  The  present  tariff  rates  on 
pulp  and  paper  are  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  on  ground  wood  pulp 
ana  15  per  cent  on  news-print  paper.  If  the  entire  tariff  were  framed 
for  revenue  only,  and  the  protective  feature  were  eliminated,  the  rates 
on  pulp  and  paper  could  not  be  lower.  The  demand  for  free  pulp 
ana  paper  was  and  is  made  upon  the  charge  that  there  is  an  illegal 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade  among  manufacturers  of  pulp  and 
news  print  in  this  country,  and  added  to  that  the  unsubstantiated 
argument  that  the  country  must  have  free  pulp  and  paper  in  order 
to  preserve  the  American  forests.  A  most  searching  investigation  by 
a  special  committee  of  Congress  developed  that  the  first  charge  was 
false  and  the  other  erroneous.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp  and  news-print  paper  has  not  in  the  past,  and 
does  not  now  return  5  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  capital  invested 
in  the  industry.  A  removal  of  the  present  duty  would  result  in  the 
rapid  liquidation  of  the  industry^,  destruction  of  the  forest  lands 
owned  in  the  United  States  by  the  manufacturers  of  news  print,  a 
great  loss  of  invested  capital,  labor  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
numerous  towns  and  villages  which  have  grown  up  around  paper- 
making  centers  and  dependent  upon  them  being  wiped  out. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  manufacture  of  news  print  is  based 
upon  water  power,  and  the  proximity  of  such  powers  to  spruce  forests. 

These  conditions  are  found  back  in  the  woods,  so  to  speak,  and 
where  these  manufacturing  plants  have  been  developed  communities 
have  grown  up  around  them  and  are  dependent  upon  them.  It  is 
not  only  the  capital  invested  in  the  industry  which  would  be  destroyed 
and  the  labor  employed  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  the  value  of 
real  estate  in  lands  and  houses  and  the  business  of  the  storekeepers 
and  merchants  would  be  depreciated,  and  ruin  to  many  the  inevitable 
consequence. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  reiterate  the  details  of  facts  and  figures 
which  are  fumishea  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman,  of 
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the  International  Paper  Company,  further  than  to  say  that  my  knowl- 
edge of  conditions,  and  familiarity  with  the  paper-making  industry, 
leads  me  to  indorse  fully  what  he  has  stated,  with  one  exception,  that 
my  companies  make  better  paper  than  his  do,  and  where  he  gets  2J 
cents  we  should  receive  2.35. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  indorse  that  statement? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  say  I  do  not  indorse  the  statement  that  his  paper  is 
superior. 

I  wish  to  bring  prominently  to  your  attention  that  the  danger  to 
the  paper-making  mdustry  in  this  country  is  not  alone  from  cheaper 
"wood  m  Canada  and  cheaper  wood  and  low-paid  labor  in  Europe, 
but  from  English  and  European  capital,  which  is  satisfied  with  a 
return  upon  its  investment  on  which  we  in  America  can  not  live.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  old  countries  capital  has  been  accumu- 
lating for  hundreds  of  years,  and  a  return  of  3  per  cent  per  annum,  or 
4  per  cent  at  most,  is  considered  a  satisfactory  return.  Where  capital 
can  be  commanded  for  manufacturing  and  trading  purposes  at  such 
rates,  the  wages  of  labor  fall  to  the  starvation  point.  This  may  seem 
an  extraordinary  statement  to  many,  but  it  is  a  fact,  notwithstanding. 
When  invested  capital  is  insufficiently  remunerative,  it  inevitabfy 
leads  to  a  readjustment  of  wages  and  other  costs  of  production. 
Capital  and  labor  go  up  and  down  together.  If  the  employment  of 
capital  secures  an  adequate  return,  capital  does  not  begrudge  high  pay 
to  labor.  If  capital  is  pinched  and  reduced  in  earning  capacity,  the 
comers  are  cut,  further  development  ceases,  strict  economics  of  all 
kinds  are  enforced,  and  wages  and  hours  quickly  feel  the  depressing 
influence.  We  can  not  stand  in  this  country  low  and  inadequate  re- 
turns on  capital  any  more  than  we  can  stand  low  wages  and  long 
hours  of  labor.  The  two  go  together.  It  is  a  law  of  trade  that  capital 
and  labor  prosper  or  suffer  together.  The  cheap  capital  of  Europe 
invested  outside  of  the  United  States,  if  its  product  is  admitted  free, 
is  as  fatal  to  American  industries  and  American  labor  as  the  cheap 
labor  of  China.  If,  therefore,  the  small  tariff  protection  which  the 
American  paper  maker  has  should  be  taken  from  him,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  the  cheap  capital  of  Europe  would  destroy 
both  the  capital  and  labor  invested  in  the  paper-making  industry  in 
America. 

It  has  been  charged  that  paper  making  is  destructive  of  the  forests. 
My  companies  are  owners  of  large  tracts  of  timber  lands.  These 
lands  are  the  basis  of  all  of  our  operations.  They  are  our  raw 
material,  and  u])on  their  preservation  depends  our  position  in  the 
industry  and  the  earnings  of  our  capital.  They  are  cut  strictly 
according  to  the  best  known  forestry  methods  practicable  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  under  the  supervision  of  an  educated 
forestcT,  and  are  cut  so  as  to  not  only  secure  a  supply  of  pulp  wood, 
but  so  as  to  facilitate  and  increase  the  growth  of  the  forest.  In 
cutting  for  pulp  wood  not  less  than  25  per  cent  more  wood  is  utilized 
on  the  average  from  each  tree  than  is  the  case  where  the  same  forest 
is  cut  for  lumber  purposes,  because  the  log  is  brought  out  up  to  a 
5-inch,  and  in  some  cases  4-inch  top,  as  against  an  8-inch  top  for 
sawing  lumber. 

What  is  true  of  our  operations  is  in  the  main  true  of  the  industry 
at  large  where  interested  in  timber  lands.  The  present  tariff  rates 
have  been  in  existence  for  many  years.    They  have  worked  no  in- 
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justice  to  anyone.  They  are  about  the  lowest  in  the  whole  list,  have 
been  used  for  no  improper  purpose,  to  remove  them  or  lessen  them 
would  be  an  unwarranted  injustice  and  bring  ruin  to  a  great  industry, 
If,  by  any  chance,  the  great  paper-making  industry  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Canada,  or  other  loreign  land,  I  would  remind  the  news- 
paper publishers  who  are  urging  free  pulp  and  free  paper  that  under 
tiie  British  flag  the  Sherman  antitrust  laws  do  not  run,  and  that 
combinations  to  advance  the  price  of  commodities  exported  to  foreign 
lands  are  both  approved  and  encouraged. 

Attached  to  tnis  memorandum  is  a  detailed  statement  showing  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  wages  which  my  own  mills  are  now  paying 
as  compared  with  the  wages  paid  in  1898. 

Scale  of  wages,  Lisbon  Falls  Fiber  Company  and  Pejepscot  Paper  Company, 

pulp  and  paper  tnills. 


Machine  tenders 

Second  hands 

Third  bands 

Fourth  bands 

Filth  hands- 

Engineer  beaters 

Assistant  beaters 

Steam  engineers 

Assistant  engineers 

Firemen—.- 

Ftnishers: 

Bosp 

Helpers... 

Wood  room. 


1898.' 


$3.00  3. 2^)  ' 
1.75  I 
1.36 


1900. 


IS. GO 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 


1903. 


2.00 
1.60-1.35 


Grinders  and  sisreens 

Ontsldo 

Bepalr  men 

Boss. 


2.00 
1.60 
1.50 
1.60 
1.25 


2.25  ; 
1.60-1.3.3 
2.50 
2.2."i 
1.75  I 

2.25-2.00  I 
1.60 
1.50  I 
1.60 
1.25  ' 


$3.76 
2.60 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 
2.25 
1.50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.90 

2.25-2.00 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 


Machinlsts.- 
Oarpenters-. 
Acid  maker.. 
Oookers 


2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00  , 
2.00 


2.75 
2.25 
1.76-2.25 
2.00 
2.25 


c    I 


8.00 
2.50 
2.0O-2.25 
2 .  25 
2.50 


1908. » 


18.76 
2.50 
1.75 
1.60 
1.50 
2.26 
1.50 
3.00 
2.60 
2.60  2,25 

3.00- 2, .'50 

1.65 
1.65 

i.eo 

1.60 


3.00 
3.00 
2.26 
2.26 
2.60 


■Two  turns.  «» Three  turns. 

July  1,  1901,  paper  mills  on  sixty-flve  hours  -week;  April  1, 1907,  paper  mills  went  on  three  tours. 

Scale  of  wages,  Lisbon  Falls  Fiber  Company  and  Pejepscot  Paper  Company, 
pulp  and  paper  m,ills,  on  tuielve-hour,  ten-hour,  and  cwht-hour  bai<is. 


1898. 


1900. 


-I 


Machine  tenders 

Second  hands 

Third  hands 

Fourth  hands 

Fifth  hands.  

Engineer  beaters 

A««1stant  beaters 

Firemen 

Grinders  and  screens . 

Acid  maker 

Cookers 


Finthere: 

Boss 

Helpers. 

Wood  room. 

Outside 

Machinist  .. 
Carpenters.. 


12  hours.    1 
80.27 

.Hi  I 


2  hours. 
$(.).'2\V. 

.12i 


1903. 


lOhmtrtt. 
§0.37i^.,' 


1908. 


8  hours. 
.31i 


.Hi 


Bteam  engineers 

Assistant  engineen. 


I  .If'? 

.Kij 

'  lOhourn. 
.  'JU 
.15 
.15 
.121 


12  hours. 


.ISi 
.  12i 
.Hi 
.12i 

.Itij 

10  hours. 
.20 
.15 
.15 
.12J 


.22; 

12  hours. 

.20,^ 
.18^ 


.i7;oi 

.21; 

.15 

.ISJ 

.15 

.ISJ 

.'^-»^ 

.2.SI 

.15 

•  l.*^* 

.19     1 

.28i 

.15 

.20 

.2-2.1   1 

.2s; 

.Z-y    ' 

.31i 

.2) 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.30 


12  hours. 

.  20  ,"*, 
.20,", 


Increase . 


Per  rent. 
7.1  70 
114.0-1 

in.  67 

2.x  00 
25.  00 
f.S.  76 
6o.  G6 
9:5.  97 
&).  (TO 
(>«.7rt 
.S7.  58 


.31: 
.  20 

•  isj  I 

!:?7i 
.28;  , 

12  hours. 

.;}i:  , 

.20,''„ 


5().  25 
87.  ;i3 
r>:i  33 

:>(>.  00 

.'0.  00 

CA).  r>6 
-10.  r»3 


50. 24 
11.23 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  referred  to  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  as 
being  injurious  to  your  business.     How  does  that  affect  it? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  say  that  it  does  not  prevail  in  Canada,  and  that  if 
the  industry  is  wiped  out  in  this  country  and  transferred  to  Canada 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  can  make  all  the  combinations  to  ad- 
vance prices  they  please  and  compel  the  publishers  in  this  country  to 
pay  whatever  price  they  choose  to  ask,  because  the  publisher  will 
have  no  relief  from  American  manufacture  after  ^Vmencan  manufac- 
ture has  once  been  terminated  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  had  absolute  free  trade 
on  wood  pulp  and  paper  between  this  country  and  Canada  it  would 
wipe  out  the  International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  it  would  very  seriously  jeopardize  its  exist- 
ence ;  yes,  sir — that  is,  its  property.  It  might  go  through  a  reorgani- 
zation or  liquidation  and  get  iresh  capital.  It  would  wipe  out  a  large 
amount  of  its  investment.     There  is  not  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wherein  would  it  need  fresh  capital? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Where  would  it  need  it? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  CowLES.  To  build  mills  in  Canada,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  International  Paper 
Company  as  run  in  America. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  that  free  pulp  and  paper  would,  }n  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  terminate  the  making  of  news  paper  in  this 
country.  That  is  what  I  think,  sir.  It  would  destroy  the  value  of 
existing:  plants. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wanted  your  judgment  on  the  matter.  I  asked 
you  for  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  not  continually  adding  to  your  forest  hold- 
ings? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Just  as  the  sawmill  men  do — ^you  buy  all  the  land  you 
can  adjoining  you  ? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  think  that  is  a  wise  proposition.  It  is  our  raw  ma- 
terial, and  if  we  are  going  to  stay  in  the  business  we  have  got  to  have 
the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  pay  for  that  out  of  the  earnings  of  your 
company  ? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Sometimes  yes,  and  sometimes  no. 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  a  general  proposition? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  We  have  not  had  enough  earnings  recently  to  enable 
us  to  pay  for  very  much  timber  land  out  of  thenk 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  simply  last  year;  we  all  understand  that. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Yes ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  a  period  extending  over  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  If  you  go  back  five  years,  or  go  back  ten 
years,  the  industry  has  not  been  a  profitable  industry. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  not  have  good  times  in  1897,  1896,  1895,  and 
1894? 

Mr.  (^owLES.  Yes,  sir.  There  have  been  short  periods  when  we 
had  a  fairly  satisfactory  price:  but  almost  invariably  before  that 
condition  came  about  the  paper  industry  had  put  its  product  under 
contract  for  a  long  term  or  months,  and  did  not  profit  by  it. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  put  that  question  in  another  form :  Do  you  not 

{)ut  a  large  part  of  your  earnings  into  the  purchase  of  additional 
and? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do.  I  will  not  say  necessarily  into  the 
purchase  of  land,  either,  but  back  again  into  our  business ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  do  not  count  that  in  your  profits?  What 
you  put  back  into  the  business,  you  do  not  count  m  your  profits  at  all  ? 

Mr.  CowuES.  Oh,  yes ;  we  do.  It  shows  as  part  of  our  profits ;  but 
what  goes  into  increased  real  estate  and  plant  simply  increases  our 
holdings. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that;  and  you  only  show  us  your  divi- 
dends?    You  only  make  an  exhibit  of  your  dividends? 

Mr.  CowLES.  On,  no;  we  do  not  make  any  exhibit  at  all.  We  are 
not  a  public  corporation.  We  are  a  close  corporation.  We  do  not 
make  any  public  report. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that  you  make  no  public  report;  but  I 

{)resiune  you  are  willing  to  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  committee, 
ike  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  you  ? 

Mr.  CowuES.  I  know  precisely  at  the  end  of  each  month  what  we 
make,  and  at  the  end  of  each  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
twelve  months. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  put  a  large  part  of  that  back  into  land  hold- 
ings  

Mr.  CowLES.  It  shows  on  the  balance  sheet ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs  (continuing).  Then,  out  of  that  part  which  is  left,  you 
determine  what  your  dividends  shall  be,  preserving  the  working  cap- 
ital? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Why,  certainly;  we  determine  what  dividends  we 
shall  pay,  of  course. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  worth  that  much  more  every  year,  then,  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  C0WL.E8.  Certainly.     That  is  what  you  call  saving  money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  have  made  that  much  more? 

Mr.  CowLES.  You  have  made  that  much  money;  yes.  If  you  have 
reinvested  it  in  the  business  you  have  got  it  at  risk  in  your  business. 
You  have  not  taken  it  out  and  put  it  into  something  else  where  it  is 
not  in  jeopardy,  but  it  has  gone  back  again  into  j'our  business  and  is 
at  that  risk. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  they  talk  about  dividends  here,  they  do  not 
count  the  enhanced  value  of  the  property  in  with  the  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Cowi^s.  I  do  not  hear  you,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say,  when  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  rest  of  them  talk 
about  dividends  they  do  not  count  this  enhanced  value  of  the  prop- 
erty in  with  the  dividends;  so  that  that  answer  is  misleading.  For 
instance,  it  is  said  that  they  only  declared  a  5  per  cent  dividend. 

Mr.  CowLES.  When  I  say  5  per  cent  I  mean  net  earnings.  I  do  not 
mean  a  5  per  cent  dividend. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  talk  about  5  per  cent  net  earnings,  do  yon 
count  in  this  increased  value  of  your  property  and  your  increased 
holdings  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  have  $7,000,000  in  my  properties  and 
I  make  $350,000  gross  profit,  and  net  profit,  too,  if  you  please,  I  have 
earned  5  per  cent  on  my  $7,000,000. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Q)WLES.  I  might  distribute  half  of  that  as  dividends  and  leave 
the  rest  in  the  business ;  but  my.  earning  on  my  invested  capital  would 
be  simply  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  paper  business,  Mr. 
Cowles? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  have  been  in  the  paper  business  for  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  have  much  money  when  you  went  into  it? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  had  more  money  than  I  have  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  lose  it  in  the  paper  business? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  lost  a  good  deal  of  it ;  yes — all  that  I  lost,  I  did. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  state  that  as  a  fact,  to  go  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Well,  perhaps  that  is  a  little  extreme.  The  first  two 
or  three  years  that  I  was  in  the  paper  business  I  think  it  cost  me  about 
$260,000  or  $300,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  worth  more  now,  though,  than  you  were  when 
you  started? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Yes;  I  am. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Cowles.  Thant  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  worth  several  million  dollars  more,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  does  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  profits, 
and  what  this  committee  is  really  trying  to  do  is  to  get  at  the  facts. 
I  would  not  do  you  an  injustice  a  bit  quicker  than  tne  chairman  of 
this  committee  would. 

Mr.  Cowles.  Mr.  Clark,  it  is  a  very  curious  thing,  but  both  before 
the  investigating  committee  and  before  this  committee  there  has  been 
a  wonderful  curiosity  as  to  how  much  the  paper-making  industry 
earns.  I  have  never  heard  the  question  asked  as  to  how  much  the 
newspapers  earn,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  for  every  dollar  that  the 
paper-making  industry  earns  the  newspapers  earn  $1,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  I  were  investigating  the  newspapers  on  the  tariff 
question,  if  there  was  any  tariff  that  affected  them,  I  would  go  after 
them  as  I  go  after  you,  or  as  I  tried  to  go  after  Mr.  Hastings.  I  will 
tell  you  how  we  get  to  believe  that  there  are  enormous  profits  made  in 
the  paper  business.  If  you  print  a  thing  often  enough,  people  get 
to  believe  it,  and  one  of  two  things  is  absolutely  true.  Either  you 
have  made  enormous  profits  or  all  of  these  newspaper  men  in  the 
United  States  that  have  been  yelling  around  on  this  subject  are  either 
a  lot  of  imbeciles  or  a  lot  of  liars — one  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  would  not  call  them  either  thing  myself  [laughter]  ; 
but  I  would  say  this:  The  whole  movement,  from  the  time  it  started 
up  to  the  present  time,  is  nothing  but  a  persistent,  concerted,  delib- 
erate bear  movement  on  the  paper  market.  It  is  to  put  down  the 
price  of  news-print  paper,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  simply  telling  you  how  people  get  the  idea  that 
there  are  these  enormous  profits. 

Mr.  Cowles.  If  the  paper  trade  got  together  in  a  combination  as 
the  newspapers  have,  and  undertook  to  put  up  the  price  of  news 
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paper,  you  would  hear  a  howl ;  but  they  can  get  together  to  ruin  our 
properties  and  drive  our  laboring  people  out  of  employment,  and 
they  can  make  our  villages  of  no  utility  or  use,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  We  were  not  appointed  to  investigate  that,  and  do  not 
want  you  to  get  that  idea.  We  were  appointed  to  investigate  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  voluntarily  came  before  us  as  a  witness  to 
offer  some  information  that  you  thought  we  did  not  have.  You 
understand  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  CowxES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  when  we  inquire  for  that  information  you  ought 
not  to  get  excited. 

Mr.  CoA\'x.ES.  I  am  not  excited  at  all.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  are  simply  making  straightforward,  honest  in- 
quiries. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  they  may  seem  to  strike  too  deep,  of  course  we  are 
sorry ;  but  we  have  to  know  the  facts,  if  we  can  get  them.  You  are 
the  only  gentleman  here  to-night,  at  least  since  I  came  in,  out  of 
whom  we  have  been  able  to  extract  any  sort  of  informatioil.  I  want 
to  give  you  that  much  of  a  compliment.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  newspapers  are  absolutely  protected. 
There  is  a  wall  around  the  United  States,  and  you  can  not  get  any 
foreign  papers  in.     It  does  not  require  any  tariff  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  CbwLES.  Let  me  say  something  to  you,  Mr.  Payne,  and  per- 
haps it  will  clear  up  that  question  in  a  way.  Paper  making  was  an 
industry  in  the  United  States  long  before  paper  making  was  ever 
thought  of  in  Canada.  There  has  never  been  a  time  to  my  knowledge 
when  there  has  not  been  sufficient  news  paper  produced  in  the  United 
States  to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  the  newspapers,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  a  little  temporary,  short,  period  when  there  might  be 
a  drought  or  some  strange  and  unusual  condition — a  Spanish  war 
or  a  Boer  war,  or  something  of  that  kind — and  a  temporary  scarcity. 
The  same  thing  might  occur  in  any  market — the  wheat  market,  the 
sugar  market,  the  cotton  market,  or  any  other  market.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  j)roductive  capacity  of  news  paper  in 
the  United  States  was  not  ample  to  supplv  all  of  the  newspapers. 
Now,  why  do  hot  the  newspapers  buy  Cana(iian  paper.  To-day  only 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  product  that  is  made  in  Canada 
is  consumed  there,  and  the  balance  is  exported.  They  do  not  buy 
Canadian  paper  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  can  buy  American 
paper  cheaper.    There  is  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  have  to  pay  that  $G  tariff  to  get  it  in  here. 
Mr.  CowLES.  No ;   they  can  buy  it  cheaper  as  it  stands  to-day. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Follow  up  that  idea  for  a  word  or  two,  please. 
Mr.  CowLES.  They  can  get  their  paper  to-day  cheaper  in  America 
than  they  can  import  the  Canadian  paper. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Why  do  you  need  a  tariff? 
Mr.  CowuES.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 
Mr.  Griggs.  Why  do  you  need  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Because  we  do  not  want  the  Canadian  paper  to  come 
in  and  demoralize  our  market.    It  is  not  a  question,  simply,  of  the 
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duty.  Anybody  who  is  familiar  with  markets  knows  perfectly  well 
that  a  small  surplus  of  10  or  15  per  cent  will  knock  the  remaining  90 
per  cent  or  85  per  cent  into  a  cocked  hat.  If  the  duty  was  off  of  the 
Canadian  paper  and  the  Canadian  paper  was  brought  into  this 
country,  Mr.  Norris  would  get  his  quotation  from  a  Canadian 
mill,  and  he  would  play  that  against  the  American  mill.  He  would 
get  a  quotation  from  the  American  mill  and  would  go  back  to  the 
Canadian  mill  and  would  play  the  one  against  the  other;  and  he 
would  get  it  down  to  a  point  where  both  of  them  would  be  too  sick 
to  go  any  further,  and  then  he  would  make  his  contract.  That  is  the 
way  those  things  work.  It  is  not  a  question  altogether  of  the  amount 
of  duty. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  be  competition. 

Mr.  CoAVLEs.  Yes;  destructive  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  T  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  you  have  studied  about  it ;  but  you  know  they  have  to  raise 
so  much  money  out  of  the  tariff  in  order  to  run  the  Government.  Do 
you  think,  in  the  light  of  what  you  have  heard  and  read,  that  the 
paper  industry  pays  its  fair  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  this  $6  tariff  on  it? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way:  I  think  they  do, 
because  I  do  not  see  any  reason,  when  an  industry  has  grown  up  in  a 
country  and  is  adequate  to  supply  the  market  with  the  material  re- 
quired, why  it  should  be  sacrificed  to  let  a  foreign  product  in  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  artificial  revenue  which  does  not  naturally 
and  properly  belong  to  the  Government;  but  if  that  is  going  to  tJe 
done,  why  not  let  the  newspapers  pay  their  share  ?  There  is  a  grand, 
good  opportunity  for  them  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Gt>v- 
emment.  They  do  not  pay  any  duty  on  anything.  Let  them  go  and 
buv  some  Canadian  paper  and  bring  it  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  trouble  about  tnat  is  exactly  what  the  chairman 
suggested.  There  is  no  man  on  earth  that  has  got  sense  enough  to 
get  a  tariff  out  of  newspapers,  because  there  are  no  newspapers 
imported.  We  get  revenue  out  of  the  tariff  system  on  what  comes  in 
and  not  on  what  is  shut  out 

Mr.  CowLES.  But  we  do  pay  considerable  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  I  know  vou  do. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  mean  we  tuy  and  use  articles  which  enter  into  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  that  are  a  pai*t  of  the  manufacture,  and  we 
pay  duties  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gkigos.  But  you  tax  that  aeainst  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Sometimes,  no.  Sometimes  the  consumers  get  their 
paper  for  less  than  it  costs  us  to  make  it. 

Mr.  GiuGGs.  But  you  try  to. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  We  try  to:  yes. 

The  CiTAiKMAN.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  we  have  one  or 
two  of  the  men  who  manufacture  sulphite,  which  is  a  component 
part  of  the  news  paper?     None  of  them  have  been  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Weber  address  you, 
and  also  Mr.  Steele. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  L.  E.  WEBEB. 

Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  occupy  the  peculiar 
position,  or  I  do,  of  representing  here  the  small  mill  that  manufac- 
tures a  high  grade  of  Mitscherlich  sulphite  (so-called  after  the  name 
of  the  inventor  of  the  process) ,  but  that  has  little  to  do  with  the  entire 

E recess  as  a  whole.  Our  production  is  comparatively  small,  manu- 
ftctured  in  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  striking  statement  that 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Norris,  that  the  European  pulp  can  be  made 
so  advantageously  and  cheaply,  and  that  our  mills  are  not  modem, 
and  that  we  should  look  to  them  for  relief,  I  would  suggest  that  if 
Mr.  Norris  has  any  information  which  he  can  give  to  the  sulphite 
manufacturers  of  this  country  tending  to  cheapen  production,  by 
means  of  their  processes,  I  think  he  would  be  doing  a  great  service 
to  us.  ^ 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  brief  that  w^e  have  here,  I  say: 

We,  the  Michigan  Sulphite  Fiber  Company,  together  with  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  Madison,  Me.;  the  Dexter  Sul- 
phite Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Dexter,  N.  Y.;  the  Interlake  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  Interlake,  Wis. ;  the  Detroit  Sulphite  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  Fletcher  Paper  Company,  Al- 
pena, Mich.,  from  the  years  1884  to  1889  built  0  mills  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphite  by  the  Mitscherlich  process. 

To-day  only  2  of  these  mills  are  making  pulp  for  the  market, 
the  others  having  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  paper,  owir.g  to 
foreign  competition  under  the  present  duties. 

To  produce  the  high  grades  made  by  these  mills  requires  addi- 
tional labor  for  strength  of  stock  by  reason  of  the  process  employed, 
stiU  more  labor  to  obtain  uniformity,  and  almost  double  the  labor 
cost  of  ordinary  grades  for  cleanliness,  so  that  the  total  labor  cost  in 
making  the  high-grade  sulphites  amounts  to  at  least  $11  per  ton. 
which  the  European  obtains  at  from  35  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  oi 
this  figure  (see  reference  sheet  No.  1),  which  gives  him  an  advantage 
of  from  $5.50  to  $7.25  per  ton  above  the  American  manufacturers  in 
labor  cost  alone. 

The  best  argument  that  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture  these  high- 
grade  sulphites  on  this  side  is  that  practically  none  of  it  is  being 
made  here,  while  the  Europeans  have  built  nineteen  new  mills  in  the 
years  1907  and  1908,  on  which  we  have  reports  (see  reference  sheet 
yo.  2),  aggregating  a  yearly  increase  in  production  of  244,000  tons, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  present  mills  which  have  largely  increased  their 
capacities. 

According  to  European  authorities,  such  as  Mr.  Dorenfeldt,  this 
rate  of  increase  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  years  to  come,  or  until 
the  American  market  has  been  absorbed.     (See  reference  sheet  No.  3.) 

This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  unbleached  sulphite 
from  Europe  alone  during  the  year  1906  were  12,922  tons  and  during 
1907  were  50,962  tons,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  400  per  cent. 

In  1908,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  consumers  of  sulphite, 
or  the  paper  mills  of  this  country,  were  shut  down,  due  to  lack  of 
business,  to  about  45  per  cent  of  their  production,  and  American  and 
Canadian  sulphite  mills  were  idle  even  a  greater  proportion  of  time, 
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the  imports  of  European  sulphites  showed  no  decrease,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  importation  of  about  28,000  tons  of  unbleached  sulphite  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  at  prices  which  American  sulphite 
mills  were  unable  to  compete  with,  although  many  of  them  went  down 
to  costs  in  their  desperate  efforts  to  secure  business  without  avail. 
In  evidence  of  this  we  beg  to  submit  letters  and  prices  under  refer- 
ence sheet  No.  4,  in  which  you  will  note  that  sulphite  is  being  offeDEMl 
for  present  delivery  and  1909  delivery  at  from  $1.80  to  $2.08  per  100 
pounds  exdock  New  York  for  the  strongest  grades,  which  is  lower 
than  we  can  possibly  manufacture  for. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  opinion  of  the  seriousness  of  European 
competition.  Mr.  H.  H.  Everard,  an  expert  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphite  who  has  recently  made  a  trip  to  Europe  expressly  to  investi- 
gate conditions  on  the  Continent,  in  a  letter  dated  November  14,  1908 
(see  reference  sheet  No.  6),  states  in  part: 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  the  very  best  apparatus,  all  of  the  modem 
improvements,  and  latest  inventions  quite  generally  in  use.  I  was  informed 
also  that  not  less  than  $20,000,000  in  capital  had  been  invested  during  the  years 
6t  1906  and  1907  in  the  building  and  equipping  of  new  sulphite  mills  in  Ncmt- 
way,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  This  capital  is  furnished  very  largely  by  English 
companies.    The  Germans  are  making  very  large  investments  also  in  Finland. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  mills  of  this  country  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
mills  in  the  production  of  the  higher  qualities  of  sulphite  with  our  present  wage 
scale.  Unless  there  is  a  liberal  increase  in  the  present  tariff  we  will  be  forced 
to  abandon  all  efforts  to  produce  the  high-grade,  strong  sulphite.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  an  increase  of  one-sixth  cent  i)er  pound  duty  on  the  European  sul- 
phite will  not  deter  the  Scandinavian  product  reaching  our  market  at  the  pres- 
ent delivered  prices. 

Mr.  James  E.  Campbell,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Dexter  Sul- 
phite VAp  and  Paper  Companv,  in  a  letter  under  date  of  Nov^aber 
16, 1908,  states: 

As  far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  I  wish  to  say.  that  the  costs  not  only  of 
labor,  but  also  of  raw  materials,  have  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are 
powerless  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  on  sulphite.  For  instance,  two  paper 
mills  at  Brown ville,  within  3  miles  of  our  mill,  and  one  paper  mill  at  Wat^- 
to¥m,  within  7  miles  of  our  mill,  have  not  bought  any  of  our  sulphite  for  eight- 
een months.  These  two  accounts  used  to  average  about  $8,000  per  month.  We 
have  done  everything  in  our  power  to  get  these  paper  mills  back  on  our  sul- 
phite, and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  use  our  product  in  the  same  quantitieb 
that  they  have  always  used  it,  provided,  we  will  meet  the  price  on  the  foreign 
sulphite.  These  mills  that  I  speak  of  are  buying  their  Mitscherlich  sulphite 
from  Germany  and  Norway,  and  we  wish  you  to  fully  appreciate  that  fact — that 
the  prices  which  they  have  had  and  are  having  their  sulphite  delivered  at  theee 
points  are  below  our  cost  at  the  mill.  (See  letter  In  full  under  reference  sheet 
No.  7.) 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  mills  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  a 
sufficient  protection  against  European  labor  to  enable  them  to  make 
a  reasonable  profit,  and  while  we  are  justly  entitled  to  and  had  in- 
tended to  ask  for  an  increase  in  duty  on  the  higher  grades  of  sul- 
phite, we  find  practical  difficulties  in  differentiating  grades  at  this 
time,  and  would,  therefore,  urgently  request  that  no  changes  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  loweriiig  duties.  We  have  endeavored  to  bring 
out  only  the  principal  reasons  why  American  mills  are  unable  to  com- 
pete on  high-grade  sulphites  under  the  present  tariff.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  to  forward  such  additional  information  as  we  may  have  in 
our  possession  on  any  other  phase  of  this  subject  as  you  may  require. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  , 

The  Michigan  Sulphite  Fiber  Company. 
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liKFERETVGK   ShI  ET   No.   1. 
Wagw 


i3or 


Present  position.      p^5^^      Kuropean  position. 


Albert  EDffler Machinist.. 

Ohas.  HeiwiiT —  Machine  tender.. 

Frank  Kabolnlck Oook 

Otto  Rlchert- J{  Reel  tender- 
Jake  Glombowskl .;  Bin  trimmer.. 

Jos.  Glombowskl '  Oook's  helper. 

Marin  ZeUan Barker 

M.  Minkowski Screen  tender. 

John  Fefdler Oook's  helper. 

Albert  Sleg Laborer 

Miehael  Kern ;  Digester  man. 

JohnOrdowsU \  Laborer 


$16.60 
14.40 
16.80 
11.40 

0.60 
10.60 

9.60 
11,40 
10.80 

9.00 
12.00 

9.00 


Machinist , 

Machine  tender.. 

Oook 

Beater  man 

.-..do— 

BaiT  cutter | 

Straw  cooker- 
Watchman 

Bleach  man 

Laborer 

Fireman 

Laborer 


141.10 


Percent 

Wages 

of 

per  week. 

American 

wages. 

$7.60 

46 

7.60 

52 

5.04 

80 

2.52 

22 

2.52 

20 

2.60 

26 

!          3.60 

88 

3.00 

26 

2.70 

26 

3.78 

4t 

5.04 

42 

1          3.75 

42 

40.55^ 

a6 

The  wages  per  week  have  all  been  figured  on  the  same  number  of  hours  per  week. 
In  some  instances  the  wages  for  Europe  have  Increased  somewhat,  these  men 
inform  us. 

Reference  Sheet  No.  2. 

Partial  list  of  European  sulphite  Tnilla  J)Uilding  and  built  in  years  1907-8. 

RECAPITULATIOI^. 

[See  details  follow taig  pages.]  Tons. 

1908 140, 000 

igQg^ __  _     44  000 

13  hew  mills,  at  i6,6bb  tons  each 130,*  000 

2  increases,  at  3,000  tons  each 6, 000 


420,000 

ATo^ge  per  year  rate  of  Increase 140,000 

Increase  per  year  for  1907  and  1908 244,000 


Kame  of  mill. 


Snlphltemlll 

Borflra  Solphite  Mill , 

Klasakoski  Sulphate  Pulp  Mil] 

Abo  Sulphate  MIU 

LojTO  Sulphite  MllL- 

Hurfnn  Sulphate  Mill - 

SaibodaMill 

Molmbacka-Trysit 

Waldhof  Sulphite  Pulp  Mill 

Outzdts  Sulphate  Pulp  Mill — _.. 

AktIeBelakabet  Oreaker  Celluosafabrlck 


Location. 


Wifstavarfs  Aktiebolog. 

Kenner-Partington  Ann.- ;  Borregaard. 

Aktieseiskabet  Kotka  Gelluoeafabrlck _   Kotka. 

Sanda  Sa^verks  Aktleboloflr .'  Dal 

Kemitrarom  Aktlebolog -|  KemL 

Toten  Sulphite  Pulp  Mlu  (Incorporated) 1 

Tofte  Sulphite  Min  (Incorporated) ]  Tofte 

Oapt.  Felbenannan  MIU Lahtes 

Skonvik  Aktiebolog I  Sweden 

Srano  Akttebolog _ Svano., 


Svartrik 

Finland — 

Klssakoskl 

Finland 

Logo 

Sweden > 

Waldhof. -- , 

Gutzelts 

Greaker  Sta.  on  theOlom 
men. 


HaUa  Sulphate  Pulp  MIIL. 


Soiirtiite  mflL. 
SuDda  Aktiel>olog.. 


Halla. 


Year. 


1907 
1007 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1006 

1908 
1908 
1006 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1906 
1906 
1908 
1906 
1906 


140.000 


Gulskogren,  Norway., 


Oonsulweiae'a  MIU -  Prodrlkstad 

Sulphite  Mm  Aktieselskabet Kramfors 

Molvens  OelJaOBafabrfck Lake  MJosen 

Aktlebolaeet  Pulp  Mill WUlmonfltrand... 


12,000  I 

12,000 

20,000 

\^    . 

(•) 


1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1009 
1009 


44,000  j 


*  New  mUl8.  ^  Increased. 

Eight  new  mills  and  2  IncreaseB  In  1907 ;  2  new  mills  and  1  increase  in  1908. 
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Name  of  mill. 


Location. 


Sulphite  mm 

Borga  Sulphite  Mill 

ElBsakofikl  Sulphate  Palp 

mill. 

Abo  Sulphate  Mm — 

Logo  Sulphite  Mm 

Hurlmi  Sulphate  Mm 

Salboda  Mm _ 

Molmbacka-Tryslt- I 

Waldhof  Sulphite  Pulp  Mm.' 
Gutzeits  Sulphite  Pulp  MIU..: 
Aktleselskabet  Groaker  Oel- 

luosafabrlck. 

Wlfstavarls  Aktiebolog | 

Kellner-Partington  Mill 

Aktieselskabet  Kotka  Cel- 

luosafabrlck.  | 

Sauda  Sagverka  Aktiebolog 

Kemltravorn  Aktiebolog | 

Toten  Sulphite  Pulp  Mm—' 

Tofte  Sulphite  Mill 

Oapt.  Felbennan  Mill ' 

SkoDVik  Aktiebolog 

Svano  Aktiebolog .1 

HaUa  Sulphate  Pulp  Mill—  I 
Sulphite  mm ' 


Sunds  Aktiebolog _ 

OoDfiulwelse's  Mill 

Aktleeelsknbet  Molveos  Oel- 
luosafabrick. 

Aktlebolaget  Pulp  Mill 

Sulphite  mm 


Svartvik 


Finland 

KIssakoskL. 


Finland 

Logo 

Sweden 

do 

do 

Waldhol 

Gutzeits 

Greaker  Sta.  on 
the  Glomroen. 


Re'ference. 


Paper  Mm,  October  31.  1908  (p.  12).  by  M.  VH- 
Uers,  British  consul's  annual  report  for  190f7. 
British  Paper  Maker.  July  1,  1907  (p.  29). 
British  Paper  Maker.  September,  1907  (p.  808). 


British  Paper  Maker, 
British  Paper  Maker, 
British  Paper  Maker, 
British  Paper  Maker.  July,  1907 

Do. 
British  Paper  Maker, 
British  Paper  Maker. 
British  Paper  Maker, 


July,  1907  (p.  29). 
September,  1907  (p.  808). 


Paper  Mm, October  31 

Borregaard i  British  Paper  Maker 

Kotka Do. 


Dal... 
Keml- 


July.  1907  (p.  27). 
-  -      —  (p.  19). 

Noivember,  1907  (p.  008). 
October,  1907  (p.  468). 
July,  1908  (p.  6). 

,1908  (p.12),  by  M.ViUiers. 
October,  1907,  (p.  443). 


Tofte... 
Lahtes.. 


Svano 

Halla 

Gulskogen,    Nor- 
way. 


Fredrlksfcad-. 
Lflkp  MJosen. 


Wlllmonstand- 
KranifjFb 


British  Paper  Maker,  November,  1907  (p.  69»). 
British  Paper  Maker,  September,  1907  (p.  308). 
British  Paper  Maker,  October,  1907  (p.  44.3). 
British  Paper  Maker,  November,  1907  (p.  608). 

Do. 
Paper  Mm,  October  31, 1908.  (p.  — ). 
British  Paper  Maker,  June.  1908  (p.  772). 
British  Paper  Maker,  October,  1907  (p.  451). 
British  Paper  Maker,  July,  1908  (p.  5). 

Paper  Mill.  October  31, 1908  (p.  12).  M.  ViUiers. 
British  Paper  Maker,  October,  1907  (p.  443). 
Do. 

British  Paper  Maker,  November,  1907  (p.  006). 
British  Paper  Maker,  June,  1908  (p.  779). 


Reference  Sheet  No.  3. 


Ml*.  Doreufeldt,  who  probably  knows  more  about  the  suliihite  trade  in  Europe 
than  any  other  man,  read  the  other  day  before  the  Norwejrlan  Polytechnic  Asao- 
olation  a  paper  on  the  pyrite  market  and  a  proposed  extraction  works  in 
Norway. 

In  this  paper  he  used  as  one  of  liIs  arguments  the  following  statement,  which 
we  quote  verbatim  from  his  manuscript: 

"The  aggregate  annual  production  of  sulphite  cellulose  in  Euroiie  will  from 
the  end  of  this  year  or  the  beginning  of  next  year  be  about  1,600,000  tons,  of 
which  about  050,000  tons  falls  to  the  part  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Russian 
and  German  Baltic  provinces.  There  has  lately  been  a  very  rapid  increase  In 
the  output  of  sulphite  cellulose  in  all  the  countries  which  border  on  the  Baltic, 
and  this  development  will  probably  continue  in  the  coming  years  for  in  those 
countries  where  the  rivers  flow  to  the  Baltic  there  is  a  better  supply  of  the  raw 
material  for  making  cellulose,  the  white  pine  (Picea  excrlsa),  than  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  In  any  case  there  is,  because  of  the  sparsity  of  the  population,  a  far 
greater  surplus  for  sale,  and  because  the  cellulose  industry  allows  of  the  most 
efficient  utilization  of  small  and  medium  sized  logs,  the  building  of  new  and  the 
extention  of  old  sulphite  mills  in  the  countries  round  the  Baltic  will  most  prob- 
ably proceed  in  the  future  even  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past. 

"  The  Norway  and  the  Baltic  countries :  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many so  far  as  Stettin,  will  continue  the  same  increase  of  the  production  as  In 
the  last  three  to  four  years,  say,  an  average  of  100,000  tons  cellulose  annually, 
I  feel  therefore  tolerably  convinced." 

We  have  (says  "Farmand")  asked  Mr.  Dorenfeldt  if  he  could  vouch  for 
these  figures,  which  sun)rised  us  by  their  magnitude,  as  will  probably  also  be 
the  case  with  many  of  our  readers.  He  assured  us  that  he  was  convinced  that 
the  total  production  was  not  far  from  the  figures  he  had  given,  which  were 
based  on  reliable  sources  of  information. — The  Paper  Maker,  November  1,  1907 
(p.  608). 

The  Aktien-Gesellschaft  fur  Maschinenpapierfabrikation  Aschatfenburg  Is 
also  doing  a  splendid  business  In  both  sulphite  pulp  and  paper.  The  big  sul- 
phite pulp  mill  at  Tilsit  has  declared  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent.— The  Paper 
Maker,  November  1,  1907  (p.  608). 
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The  official  statement  of  the  ABf^ociatioii  of  GerinaQ  Cell  Stuff  Manufacturers, 
addressed  to  the  Berlin  journal  mentioned,  refers  to  the  fact  that  Germany 
produces  a  good  deiil  mure  cell  stuff  than  the  country  consumes,  and  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  seek  foreign  outlets  even  (to  some  extent),  at  low  prices.  This 
necessity  Is  accentuated  by  the  imports  of  foreign  cell  stuff,  which  supply  part 
of  the  home  demand.— The  Paper  Maker,  August  29,  1908  (p.  22). 

By  Hans  Lager lof: 

"  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland  dur- 
ing 1907  will  be,  for  sulphite,  540,000  tons,  and  for  sulphate,  100,000  tons.  The 
Increase  in  the  output  of  sulphite  will  be  160,000  tons,  and  for  sulphate  de- 
cidedly more,  in  comparison,  being  45.000  tons,  or  45  per  cent. — The  Paper 
llaker,  February  1,  1908  (p.  213). 

Referencf  Shfft  No.  4. 

London,  E.  C,  Ociobvr  10,  1908. 
Dbab  Sirs:  It  being  arranged  with  the  head  office  in  Hamburg  that  all  busi- 
ness in  wood  pulp  to  the  United  States  of  America  has  to  bo  made  from  here, 
the  Hamburg  office  has  instructed  me  to  make  you  an  offer,  and  I  hereby  bog  to 
offer  you,  subject  unsold  and  subject  confirmation  on  receipt  of  ord<T,  as 
fbllows : 

1.  Bleached  sulphite  pulp: 

600  tons  No,  735,  first  quality,  delivery  January-  December,  1900,  at  $49.02. 
600  tons  No.  737,  first  quality,  delivery  January-December,  1909,  at  $53.63. 

2.  Easy  bleaching  sulphite  pulp: 

150  tons  No.  590,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $30.90. 
600  tons  No.  590,  first  quality,  delivery  January-December,  1909,  at  $36.90. 
300  tons  No.  706,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $3ri.07. 
1,200  tons  No.  706,  first  quality,  delivery  January-December,  1909,  at  $35.07. 
300  tons  No.  610,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $8.'>.94. 
1,600  tons  No.  610,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $35.94. 
800  tons  No.  577,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  a't  $36.58. 
800  tons  No.  5300,  second  quality,  delivery  Ma^-December,  1909,  at  $35.63. 
1,200  tons  No.  544,  second  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $33.68. 
150  tons  No.  544,  second  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $33.68. 
2.  Strong  sulphite  pulp: 

400  tons  No.  623,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December.  1908,  at  $32.40. 
800  tons  No.  623,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $32.40. 
400  tons  No.  576,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $32.40. 
1,200  tons  No.  576,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $32.40. 
300  tons  No.  598,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $31.86. 
2,000  tons  No.  508,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $31.86. 
600  tons  No.  5988,  semlfirst  quality,  delivery  Octc-ber-Det  ember,  1908,  at 

$30.63. 
120  tons  No.  5289,   second  quality,  delivery  0(rtober-I>(H:eniber,   1908,  at 

$30.89. 
800  tons  No.  5289,  second  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $30.89. 
400  tons  No.  599,  second  quality,  delivery  October-I>ecember,  1908,  at  $30.57. 
1,200  tons  No.  599,  second  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $30.57. 
150  tons  No.  541,  second  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $30.57. 
800  tons  No.  541,  second  quality,  delivery  May-December.  liKK),  at  $30.57. 
550  tons  No.  601,  second  irregular  quality,  delivery  October-December.  1908, 

at  $29.50. 
800  tons  No.  601.  second  irregular  quality,  delivery  May-Dect»nil»er,  1909, 

at  $29.50. 

3.  Knot  pulp: 

500  tons  No.  602,  irregular  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at 

$21.46. 
600  tons  No.  002,  irregular  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909.  at  $21 46 

4.  Soda  pulp: 

500  tons  No.  638,  first  strong  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at 

$30.04. 
1,200  tons  No.  638,  first  strong  quality,  delivery  .Tauuarv-December,  1909. 

at  $30.04. 
400  tons  No.  638,  first  strong  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at 

$32.61. 
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4.  Soda  pulp — Contluued. 

2,400  tons  No.  615,  first  strong  quality,  dellverj'  January-n«Jember,  1909, 

at  $32.61. 
400  tons  No.  616,  first  extra  strong  quality,  delivery  October-December, 

1908,  at  $33.68. 

2,400  tons  No.  616,  first  extra  strong  quality,  delivery  January-December, 

1909,  at  $33.68. 

400  tons  No.  614,  "  Kraft "  strong  quality,  delivery  October-December,  IOCS, 

at  $32.61. 
2,400  tons  No.  614,  "  Kraft "  strong  quality,  delivery  Januaiy-Deccmber, 
1909,  at  $32.61. 
all  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  gross  for  net,  cost  of  freight  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  and  (or)  Baltimore.  Payment  In  London  against 
B/Lgd.  by  bankers  three  months'  acceptance,  and  such  payment  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  banker  on  placing  contract. 

The  named  prices  Include  no  wrapping  In  hessian,  such  wrapping  beln$?  61 
cents  per  ton  more. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  sending  you  each  one  sample,  and  I  do  hope  that  some 
of  these  qualities  might  suit  you  and  that  you  are  willing  to  place  a  contract 
with  me.  If  you  should  like  to  have  bigger  samples,  please  let  me  know  of 
which  qualities,  and  I  shall  send  some  by  first  mall. 

Please  note  that  if  you  want  delivery  of  the  following  qualities,  Nos.  610, 
577,  5300,  544,  623,  576,  598,  5988,  5289,  599,  541,  601,  and  602  before  May,  1909, 
I  must  have  your  order  latest  end  of  this  month,  as  the  navigation  because 
of  ice  closes  fli*st  part  of  November. 

Hoping  to  be  favored  with  your  good  news,  I  remain,  dear  sirs,  yours, 
faithfully, 

Elof  Hansson. 

Note. — The  dollar  price  given  for  short  tons  of  2,000  pounds  instead  of  long 
tons  of  2,240  pounds  given  In  pounds  sterling. 

Kkfkrkni  E  SlIKKT  No.  6. 

MuNisiNo  Paper  Comi»any  (LiMrrKO), 

Kalamazoo,  Mich,,  November  14,  190S. 
Mr.  O.  L.  E.  Weber,  General  Manager, 

Michigan  Sulphite  Fiber  Company,  Port  Huron,  Mich, 

My  Deab  Sib:  Regarding  the  foreign  costs  of  labor  and  materials  entering 
Into  the  manufacture  of  sulphite,  I  spent  most  of  my  vacation  during  the  siimmer 
of  1907  among  the  sulphite  mills  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  As  I  am  quite  largely 
interested  In  the  production  of  similar  goods  in  this  country,  I  was  especially 
desirous  of  personally  inspecting  their  methods  and  ascertaining,  if  possible, 
how  they  are  able  to  sell  the  higher  grades  of  sulphite  in  this  market  at  such 
low  prices.  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  before  leaving  Sweden  that  unless 
there  was  an  increase  in  our  tariff,  giving  the  labor  on  this  side  a  greater 
protection,  it  would  be  folly  to  make  any  further  increases  In  the  capacity  of 
our  mills,  and  It  would  be  good  wisdom  for  any  man  interested  in  the  business 
on  this  side  to  refrain  from  making  further  investment,  as  capital  can  not  be 
used  at  a  profit  in  this  industry  in  competition  with  the  lower  wages  paid  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  men  in  the  woods  for  gathering  this  spruce  will  not 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  by  Maine,  New  York,  Michigan,  Minnesota* 
or  Canadian  manufacturers.  This  would  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  cost  of 
all  other  labor  that  enters  Into  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  in  the  above-named 
countries.  With  this  low  wage  scale,  they  can  well  afford  to  employ  a  greater 
number  of  people  in  their  mills  for  the  purpose  of  sorting  their  wood  and  work- 
ing out  all  defects,  such  as  the  black  knots,  small  particles  of  the  inner  bark, 
discolored  or  decayed  wood.  Following  the  careful  sorting  and  selecting  of  the 
chips,  the  amount  of  work  used  in  their  process  tends  to  produce  a  very  clean, 
high-grade,  strong  sulphite,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  most  inferior  qualities 
turned  out  in  this  country. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  very  best  apparatus,  all  of  the  modem  im- 
provements and  latest  inventions,  quite  generally  in  use.  I  was  informed  also 
that  not  less  than  $20,000,000  in  capital  had  been  invested  during  the  years 
of  1906  and  1907  in  the  building  and  equipping  of  new  sulphite  mills  In  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Finland.  This  capital  is  furnished  very  largely  by  Bngllsh 
companies.    The  Germans  are  making  very  large  investments  also  in  Finland. 
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It  is  impossible  for  the  mills  of  this  country  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
mills  in  the  production  of  the  higher  qualities  of  sulphite  with  our  present  wage 
scale.  Unless  there  is  a  liberal  increase  in  the  present  tariff  we  will  be  forced 
to  abandon  all  efforts  to  produce  the  high-grade  strong  sulphite.  I  am  con- 
fident that  an  increase  of  one-sixth  cent  per  pound  duty  on  the  European  sul- 
phite will  not  deter  the  Scandinavian  product  reaching  our  market  at  the 
present  delivered  prices. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  who  may  have  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  tariff 
work  will  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  abroad.  I  am  very 
sure  that  they  will  recommend  a  large  increase  in  the  present  tariff  on  the 
higher  grades  of  sulphite. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  H.  Evehabo. 

IJmkrence  Shkkt  No.  7. 

Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Papkk  Company. 
Dfjpter,  Jefferson  County,  X.   )'.,  Nnremhei'  fH.  lOOS. 
O.  L.  E.  Webeb,  Esq., 

Michigan  Sulphite  Fiber  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Weber:  Your  letttM-  of  the  14th  at  hau<l  and  carefully  noted. 

A  most  important  foreign  channel  for  mill  Information  has  just  opened 
to  me,  and  taking  advantage  of  my  opportunity  I  have  written  a  letter  to  n.y 
communicant,  who  is  at  present  in  a  position  ns  mauasor  of  one  of  the  larcre 
German  mills.  I  have  written  blm  for  a  detailed  list  of  the  wages  i>aid  to  all 
the  operatives,  not  only  in  the  mill  he  is  at  present  managing  b\it  also  other 
mills  of  which  he  has  had  charge.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  information  will 
not  be  at  hand  for  the  20th,  and  if  possible  could  you  arrange  with  the  com- 
mittee so  that  this  evidence  can  be  put  in  when  it  arrives? 

As  far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  cost  not  only 
of  labor  but  also  of  raw  materials  has  advanced  to  such  an  e.xtent  that  we 
are  powerless  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  on  sulphite.  For  instance:  Two 
paper  mills  at  Brownville,  within  3  miles  of  our  mill,  and  one  i  n;>er  mill  at 
Watertown,  within  7  miles  of  our  mill,  have  not  bought  any  of  our  .  liphite  for 
eighteen  months.  These  two  accounts  used  to  average  about  $8,00«>  per  month. 
We  have  done  everything  in  our  power  to  get  these  paper  mills  back  to  our 
sulphite,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  use  our  product  in  the  same  quan- 
tities that  they  have  always  used  it  providing  we  will  meet  the  price  on  the 
foreign  sulphite.  These  mills  that  I  spenk  of  are  buying  their  Mitscherlich 
sulphite  from  Germany  and  Norway,  and  we  wish  you  to  fully  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  prices  which  they  have  had  and  are  having  their  sulphite  delivered 
at  these  points  are  below  our  cost  at  the  mill. 

This  situation  obtains  with  practically  all  of  our  other  customers. 

Our  daily  average  production  at  our  sulphite  mill  for  the  years  1901  to  190t5, 
inclusive,  amounted  to  about  9,100  tons  per  year.  In  1907  this  dropped  to 
6,516,  and  in  1908,  for  the  ten  months  expired,  about  5,000  tons  production. 

This  gives  you  some  idea  of  what  we  have  suffered  a^  far  as  production  goes. 
In  other  words,  during  the  years  1901  to  1906  our  daily  production  amounted 
to  34  tons.     It  has  been  reduced  in  1908  to  20  tons. 

Considering  the  item  of  pay  roll,  our  pay  roll  per  ton  of  product  produced  in 
the  years  1901  to  1906,  inclusive,  was  $5,366.  In  1907  our  pay  roll  was  $7.1888; 
in  1908,  $7.28. 

Cost  of  wood, 

1901  to  1906,  per  ton  of  pulp $13.  28 

1907 18.  742 

1908 23. 91 

Answering  your  first  question :  The  only  knowledge  I  have  in  regard  to  the 
building  of  additional  sulphite  mills  in  Europe  is  what  hearsay  evidence  I 
obtain. 

Answering  your  second  question :  If  this  increased  product  is  produced,  the 
foreign  paper  market  never  will  be  able  to  absorb  it,  which  means  that  they  will 
continue  dumping  sulphite  in  this  country  at  prices  which  will  practically  shut 
up  our  mills. 

Answering  your  third  question :  We  do  not  believe  that  the  depressed  business 
condition  has  had  much  influence  on  the  decline  in  our  sale  of  sulphite.  Iti 
other  words,  we  believe  that  the  present  ruinous  condition  of  prices  in  the 
sulphite  market  is  due  entirely  to  foreign  importation. 
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.  Answering  your  fourth  question :  I  received  but  a  short  while  ago  an  offering 
of  foreign  sulphite  continuing  over  the  year  1909  at  a  very  low  price.  At  the 
present  time  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  figures,  as  I  sent  the  letter  with  the 
samples  to  Mr.  Barratt,  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  for  his  perusal. 

Answering  your  fifth  question :  I  do  not  know  what  other  mills  in  the  country 
can  do,  but  I  do  not  know  that  our  mill  can  not  run  at  a  profit  and  meet  the 
present  foreign   comi>etition. 

Have  already  answered  questions  6  and  7. 

Question  8.  I  do  not  know. 

Answering  question  9.  I  certainly  should  differentiate  between  importations 
of  quick  cook  and  Mitscherlich  sulphites.  The  prevailing  differential  in  this 
country  between  these  two  grades  of  sulphite  has  always  been  about  15  per 
cent,  and  I  think  that  the  duty  should  be  differentiated  on  the  same  basis. 

You  may  use  this  letter  as  you  see  fit,  either  for  evidence  or  not,  and  I  should 
be  very  glad  indeed  if  I  could  encroach  upon  your  courtesy  sufficiently  to  ask 
you  to  represent  our  mill. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  you  have  Mr.  Everard  at  the  hearing  without  fail, 
as  his  trip  to  Europe  a  short  while  since  places  him  in  position  to  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  subject. 

With  very  kind  regards,  and  trustinj:  thsit  I  nmy  hoar  fi*oni  you,  I  beg  to 
remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  James  E.  Campbeu:. 

^fr.  J.  E.  Campbell, 

Dexter  Sulphite  f'alp  and  Paper  Cotapany,  I)extei\  N.  >'. 

Deab  Sir:  At  the  recent  meeting  of  tho  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion I  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  our  company  (The  Michigan  Sulphite 
Fiber  Company)  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  duty  on  European  high-grade  sul- 
phites, for  the  reason  that  the  paper  mill  formerly  using  considerable  quantities 
of  our  best  grades  have  offers  for  immediate  shipments  or  on  contracts  cover- 
ing the  year  1909  for  all  their  requirements,  at  prices  we  could  not  meet  at 
any  reasonable  profit,  quick  cook  or  direct — indirect  being  represented  as 
Mits(therlich,  when  In  fact  we  are  advised  there  are  but  mighty  few  Mitscherlich 
mills  in  Europe,  and  few  of  these  exporting  to  this  country. 

Our  cf  55ts  for  wood,  sulphur,  coal,  and  labor  have  Increased  during  the  past 
leu  yeas  j  liout  three  times  as  much  as  the  Increase  In  our  selling  price,  and 
as  we  CM  :  i^r'uro  out  no  way  to  decrease  these  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  paper 
mills  or  the  trade  using  the  paper  into  which  our  sulphite  enters  will  find  it 
no  great  hardship  to  pay  the  increase  which  a  change  of  duty  will  bring  about, 
i.  e.,  one-sixth  to  one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound  Ci^.33  to  $6.06  per  ton)  on  un- 
bleached, and  from  one-fourth  to  five-twelfths  of  a  cent  per  pound  ($5  to  $8.33 
per  ton)  on  unbleached  sulphite  of  the  higher  grades. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  asked  to  appear  at  Washington  on  Friday,  the  20th, 
may  T  ask  you  to  write  meat  the  earliest  da  ttM»'>*«*iblo,  addressed  to  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  what  your  views  on  the  subject  are,  and  if  in  accordance  with  ours,  may 
I  ask  you  to  give  us  all  the  information  you  can,  and  especially  on  the  following 
questions,    giving    references    to    authorities: 

First.  What  knowledge  have  you  on  the  building  of  additional  sulphite  mills 
in  Europe,  the  product  of  which  is  intended  for  this  market? 

Second.  What,  'n  your  opinion,  will  be  the  effect  on  mills  in  this  country  if 
this  product  Is  imported  under  the  present  duties? 

Third.  Have  the  European  importations  affected  your  sales,  or  do  you  at- 
tribute the  present  low  prices  entirely  to  the  business  depression? 

Fourth.  Do  you  know  that  European  sulphite  has  been  offered  in  sufficient 
quantities  on  future  long-time  contracts  to  seriously  affect  your  prices?  (Give 
particulars  if  ]x>ssible.) 

Fifth.  Can  mills  in  this  country  run  on  a  rensonable  profit  if  obliged  to  meet 
this  competition? 

Sixth.  What  do  you  know  as  to  the  wages  received  by  employees  in  European 
mills  by  day,  or  week,  and  preferably  by  the  ton  of  sulphite  produced? 

Seventh.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  cost  of  wood  per  cord,  or  ton 
of  manufactured  product? 

Eighth.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  pulp  has  been  shipped  to  this 
country  as  ballast,  or  on  a  nominal  ocean  freight? 

Ninth.  Would  you  differentiate  between  quick-cook,  direct-indirect,  and 
Xfitscherlich  sulphites;   and   if  so,   how?    Or,   on   account  of  practical   dlffl- 
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CQltiee  and  as  a  manufacturer  of  Mitscherlich  palp,  would  yon  have  snlphlte 
declared  as  abOTe  on  importing,  and  ask  for  the  increase  in  duty  on  Mitscher- 
lldi  only  for  the  moral  effect? 

Kindly  give  facts  and  figures  as  fully  as  posHible  and  any  other  iufurmation 
yon  conveniently  can,  so  that  1  may  have  your  letter  by  Tuesday,  as  data  should 
be  prepared  Wednesday,  following  with  any  further  suggestions  you  might 
have  to  make. 

Would  like  to  use  your  letter  as  evidence  if  necessary,  but  will  not  do  so 
if  you  do  not  wish  it,  using  data  only  for  our  information. 

Ton  understand  that  I  do  not  presume  to  represent  any  of  the  Mitscher- 
lich mills  but  our  own,  although  shall  be  very  glad  to  follow  such  suggestions 
as  you  may  have  to  offer. 

As  Mr.  Everard  ii^  pretty  well  posted  on  the  European  situation,  I  am  In 
hopes  he  will  consent  to  go  to  Washington  in  my  place. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Michigan  Sulphite  Fibre  Co., 
O.  L.  B,  Webeb,  Manager. 

November  14,  1908. 

< Reference  Sheet  No.  7  Is  in  reply  to  this  letter.) 
Reference  Sheet  No.  8. 
eitbopean  labor. 

Stafehwnlif  by  t'laplfiJttM  of  thf  Mirhiffun  SNiphilc  I'ihn-  Cinitimny. 

I,  Charles  Helwlg,  have  worked  in  a  paper  mill  at  Danzig,  Germany,  where 
I  was  a  machine  tender.  The  machine  I  ran  was  about  66  inches  in  width 
and  ran  about  200  fet^t  per  uiinnto.  I  had  an  oiler  or  back  tender  and  two 
reel  tenders,  same  as  I  have  here.  In  this  mill  there  were  two  men  in  the 
beater  room  tending  nine  beaters,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  that  the  amount 
of  help  around  the  mill  was  about  the  same  as  here. 

Chas.  Helwig. 

I,  Michael  Kem,  was  a  fireman  in  the  City  Electric  Power  Plant  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  where  I  tended  one  large  boiler  with  four  furnaces.  The  boiler  was 
about  the'  same  size  as  the  No.  5  boiler  in  this  mill,  which  has  four  furnaces 
and  is  tended  by  one  man.    The  work  over  there  was  about  the  same  as  here. 

Michael  Kern. 

I,  John  Feidler,  was  a  bleach  man  in  the  paper  mill  at  Gratwin,  Austria, 
where  I  mixed  all  the  bleach  myself,  sometimes  with  one  helper.  In  this  mill 
they  had  five  upright  quick-cook  digesters,  which  were  tended  by  one  cook  and 
two  helpers,  working  twehe-hour  shifts  same  as  they  do  here.  In  my  opinion 
there  was  about  as  much  help  around  that  mill  as  here. 

John  Feidler. 

I  Martin  Zellan,  worked  as  cook  in  a  mill  at  Gratwin,  Austria,  where  there 
were  seven  straw  cookers.  There  was  one  cook  and  two  helpers  on  each  shift 
of  twelve  hours  each. 

Martin  Zellan. 

I,  Frank  Kaboluick,  worked  as  a  cook  foreman  in  the  ])a])er  mills  at  Gratwin, 
Austria,  in  the  sulphite  department.  I  have  also  worked  at  the  Kellner-Par- 
tington  mills,  at  Halleln,  Austria.  At  Gratwin  we  have  five  digesters  which  were 
tended  by  a  cook  and  four  helpers,  who  filled  and  emptied  the  digesters.  Here 
we  have  a  cook  and  second  cook  on  each  shift  and  six  helpers  or  digester  men 
for  emptying  and  filling,  which  is  exactly  the  same  amount  of  help  to  tend  the 
same  number  of  digesters.  In  my  opinion  there  are  about  the  same  number  of 
men  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  over  there  as  there  are  here. 

Frank  Kabolnick. 

I,  Albert  Sieg,  was  a  helper  in  the  sugar  mills  at  Dirschau,  Germany.  I 
found  that  there  was  not  much  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  I  was  required 
to  do  there  than  there  is  here.  I  worked  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  6 
at  night,  but  had  an  hour  for  noon  and  a  half  hour  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
afternoon  for  lunch,  which  made  eleven  working  hours  in  all. 

Albert  Sibg. 
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I,  Jacob  Glombowski,  have  worked  in  a  paper  mill  in  Steirmetz,  Germany, 
wliere  I  was  a  beater  man.  There  were  four  men  on  the  shift  tending  eight 
beaters,  which  we  loaded  and  emptied.  This  was  about  the  same  amount  of 
work  I  have  been  accustomed  to  do  here,  and  I  have  not  noticed  any  difference 
in  the  number  of  men  about  a  mill  in  Europe  or  America  of  the  same  sise. 

Jacob  Glombowbki. 

The  Chairmaij.  Is  there  anyone  else  to  be  heard? 
Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  like  now  to  have  IVIr.  George  F.  Steele,  of 
Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  address  you. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  for  five  minutes,  Mr.  Steele. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  OBORGE  F.  STEELE,  OF  POET  EDWAEDS,  WIS. 

Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Weber  has  spoken  for  the  makers  of  Mitscherlich, 
on  slow-cooked,  strong  sulphite  pulp.  The  information  which  he 
has  presented  will  also  serve  in  large  measure  to  inform  you  concern- 
ing the  situation  which  exists  in  the  making  of  quick-cooked  sulphite 
pulp,  which  constitutes  by  far  the  larger  3iare  of  the  sulphite  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  I  desire  to  present  some  further  information 
in  regard  to  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  total  production  of  sulphite  pulp  in  the  United  States  amounts 
to  4,000  tons  daily,  or  about  1,200,000  tons  annually.  The  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  mills,  investments  in  water  powers,  mill 
sites,  and  working  capital  amounts  to  about  $60,000,000.  This  does 
not  include  the  value  of  timber  lands,  which  would  greatly  increase 
the  total  investment.  Excluding  the  investment  in  timber  lands,  the 
capital  is  turned  over  once  in  aoout  fifteen  months,  but  if  sufficient 
timber  land  were  acquired  to  enable  the  owners  to  practice  reforesta- 
tion the  turnover  would  be  considerably  slower. 

The  industry  employs  from  8,000  to  10,000  men  in  and  around  the 
manufacturing  plants,  and  many  more  in  the  woods  getting  out  the 
timber,  transporting  it  to  the  mills,  and  marketing  the  product. 

The  output  of  the  industry  has  increased  from  200  tons  daily  in 
1890  to  4,000  tons  daily  in  1908.  Of  this  amount,  about  3,000  tons  is 
made  directly  into  paper  by  the  mills  producing  it  and  about  1,000 
tons  per  day  are  put  on  the  market  for  sale  to  paper  mills  which  do 
not  produce  their  own  sulphite. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  cost  of  establishing  a  sulphite  plant,  we 
will  take  a  mill  producing  60  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  per  day.  Such  a 
mill  would  require  about  40,000  cords  of  spruce  or  hemlock  timber 
annually,  and  in  order  that  the  land  might  reproduce  the  timber  as 
fast  as  it  was  used  there  would  be  needed  theoretically  120,000  acres 
of  land.  This  estimate  is  based  on  spruce  land,  well  timbered  and 
running  heavily  to  spruce,  but  in  practice  the  amount  of  land  required 
would  be  very  much  greater,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
bodies  of  timber  land  free  from  much  waste  and  barren  land  and 
tracts  covered  with  other  kinds  of  timber.  In  the  most  favored  loca- 
tions this  would  entail  a  permanent  ownership  of  about  150,000  acres 
for  a  60-ton  sulphite  mill.  I  doubt  if  such  a  tract  could  be  obtained 
in  this  country  to-day  at  less  than  $20  per  acre,  equivalent  to  an 
investment  in  land  of  $3,000,000. 

The  cost  of  equipment  of  such  a  sulphite  plant  and  its  working 
capital  would  be  about  $900,000.  so  that  we  would  have  a  total  amount 
of  $3,900,000  invested. 
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The  annual  product  of  such  a  mill  at  present  selling  prices  amounts 
to  about  $700,000,  which  shows  a  turnover  of  the  capital  employed  of 
once  in  five  or  six  years.  The  interest  charge  on  so  large  an  invest- 
ment at  6  per  cent  would  be  $234,000,  or  about  $13  per  ton  of  pulp 
produced.  Thus  anything  which  would  afFect  the  profits  of  the  sul- 
phite industry  would  seriously  affect  a  larce  amount  of  capital. 

Practically  no  sulphite  pulp  is  expoited,  as  costs  in  Canada  and 
Europe  are  considerably  below  our  costs.  Owing  to  the  rapid  build- 
ing of  mills  in  this  country  and  abroad  prices  have  been  kept  below  a 
pomt  affording  a  reasonable  profit.  Owing  to  the  low  European  labor 
cost  the  output  in  this  country,  protected  by  a  duty  amounting  to  only 
8i  per  cent,  has  never  afforded  a  fairly  r^nunerative  return  on  capi- 
tal, for  the  price  in  this  country  is  fixed  by  the  European  and  Cana- 
dian offerings. 

Owing  to  the  technical  nature  of  the  industry,  and  the  experimental 
character  of  the  business  from  its  inception,  necessitating  frequent 
changes  in  equipment,  the  business  has  been  lacking  in  fair  profits. 
The  depreciation  and  upkeep  of  a  sulphite  pulp  mill  is  unusually 
high,  owing  to  the  use  oi  destructive  acids  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
product. 

Figures  have  already  been  sumbitted  to  you  showing  the  great  dif- 
ference between  European  labor  costs  in  this  industry  and  those  which 
are  paid  in  this  coimtry.  I  desire  to  submit  herewith  (Exhibit  A) 
the  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  Scandinavian  sulphite  mills. 
This  statement  covers  the  wa^es  paid  in  the  mills  belonging  to  the 
Scandinavian  Sulphite  Association,  which  includes  practically  all 
the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  sulphite  mills.  I  have  been  informed 
that  this  association  is  recognized  by  the  governments  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  not  only  fixes  uniform  wages  for  employees,  but  also 
fixes  uniform  selling  prices  and  establishes  trade  customs. 

I  also  beg  to  submit  a  statement  (Exhibit  B)  showing  the  com- 
parative wages  paid  in  the  mills  of  the  Scandinavian  Association  and 
in  a  representative  United  States  mill.  This  statement  shows  compar- 
ative wage^  of  men  in  similar  positions.  The  general  average  wage 
per  hour  in  the  Scandinavian  mills  amounts  to  lOi^j  cents  per  hour, 
and  in  the  American  mill  to  26.59  cents  per  hour.  The  American 
wages  average  248  per  cent  higher  than  those  paid  in  the  Scandina- 
vian mills.  The  average  cost  for  labor  in  an  American  quick-cooked 
sulphite  mill  is  about  $6  per  ton.  The  European  wages,  as  shown  by 
the  official  table  of  the  Scandinavian  mills,  average  40  per  cent  of  the 
American  wages,  or  about  $2  per  ton,  leaving  a  difference  between  the 
American  and  Scandinavian  wages  of  $8  per  ton. 

The  duty  on  forei^  sulphite  imported  into  this  country  is  $3.32 
per  ton,  or  about  equal  to  the  difference  in  labor  cost  between  that  paid 
m  Norway  and  Sweden  and  America.  I  understand  that  the  wages 
in  Grermany  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  above-mentioned  countries, 
while  the  wages  in  Finland  and  Eussia  are  lower.  If  the  low  wages 
of  operatives  engaged  in  cutting  the  pulp  wood  were  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  duty  would  amoimt  to  considerably  less  than  the  difference 
in  the  total  labor  cost.  There  are  also  othet*  advantages  which  the 
foreigner  possesses,  which  give  him  still  further  aid  in  underselling 
us  in  our  own  territory. 
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I  submit  a  statement  (Exhibit  C)  showing  that  in  the  year  1907 
there  were  110,000  tons  of  foreign  unbleached  sulphite  imported  into 
this  country,  while  American  mills  were  short  of  shipping  up  to  their 
full  capacity  to  the  extent  of  84,000  tons.  During  this  period  the 
foreign  mills  shipped  into  this  market  39  per  cent  ot  the  pulp  sold. 

During  the  present  year  the  situation  nas  been  much  more  serious 
for  the  oomestic  producer,  for  the  recent  tremendous  increase  in  pro- 
duction abroad  has  resulted  in  a  foreign  market,  which  has  been 
badly  congested,  and  has  caused  a  frenzied  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
forgein  producer  to  market  his  surplus  product  in  this  country,  with- 
out much  regard  to  cost.  I  understand  that  the  foreign  associations 
which  govern  the  selling  prices  have  authorized  the  dumping  of  the 
product  of  their  memters  at  a  price  ruling  much  below  the  price 
abroad,  and  actually  in  some  cases  below  the  cost  of  production. 
This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  an  antidumping  law  would  tend  to 
cause  greater  stability  of  prices  and  to  afford  more  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  American  manufacturer  and  working  man. 

This  serious  attack  upon  our  home  business  has  occurred  at  a  time 
when  our  own  business  was  badly  crippled  from  the  effects  of  the  gen- 
eral business  depression.  Some  of  the  American  mills  ran  only  one- 
third  of  the  time  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  and  the  aver- 
age output  of  the  American  mills  was  not  over  60  per  cent  of  their 
normal  productive  capacity. 

The  Swedish  and  Scandinavian  mills  have  advantages  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  American  mills.  Their  cheap  labor,  as  shown  above,  is 
naturally  their  chief  advantage.  But  they  also  have  the  advantage 
of  low  construction  costs  for  their  buildings  and  machinery.  They 
have  large  and  cheap  water  powers,  and  low  transportation  costs, 
owing  to  abundant  inland  waterways.  Their  ocean  freights  are  also 
exceedingly  low,  as  freight  is  often  taken  at  practically  ballast  rates. 
Their  wood  is  also  said  to  be  lower  in  price  than  the  spruce  wood 
lareely  used  by  the  American  mills. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  magnitude  of  this  industry,  and  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  our  foreign  competitors,  we  confidently  look  to 
your  committee  not  to  penalize  an  industry  struggling  against  un- 
equal odds  and  fighting  to  maintain  the  American  home  market 
against  the  onslaughts  of  foreign  competition,  and  earnestly  request 
the  retention  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  unbleached  sulphite. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  rejgret  that  the  illness  of  an 
American  manufacturer,  much  better  equipped  than  I  to  give  infor- 
mation to  your  committee,  necessitated  the  hurried  and  imperfect 
preparation  of  this  statement. 

(The  exhibits  referred  to  by  Mr.  Steele  are  as  follows:) 
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Exhibit  B. — Rate  per  hour  from  records  obtained  from  Norwegian  mills  in 
comparison  with  hourly  rates  now  in  force  at  an  American  mill. 


Acid 

Digester 

Wood 

Boiler 

Oilers 

Wet  room 

Drying  machine  (tenders  and  helpers) 

Weighers  and  paclcers  (wrappers  and  helpers) . 

Ordinary 

Mechanics  and  carpenters 

Blacksmith  and  helper 


General  averages. 


Average  per  hour. 


Scandina- 
vian. 


181 
14* 

lip 

Si 

k 


lOA 


American. 


27 

281 

281 

23i 

33 

26i 

26i 

221 

191 


26.69 


Per  cent 
American 
to  Scandi- 
navian. 


196 
200 
280 
196 
324 
257 
296 
248 
277 
3S2 
270 


248 


Exhibit  C- 


-Domestic  production,  hleached  and  unbleached^  as  shown  by  Lock- 
wood's  Directory, 


Total  production  capacity  of  sulphite  flber  In  the  United  States.. 
Consumed  by  manufacturers  or  associated  companies... 


Balance  available  for  open  market  to  mills  not  manufacturing  pulp. 


Tons 
daily. 


4,096 
8,050 


1.040 


Tons  per 
year. 


1,228,800 
016,800 


812,000 


The  1,040  tons  daily  capacity  available  for  the  general  market  are  divided  as 
follows : 


Unbleached. 
Bleached.  ^- 


Totts 
dally. 


Tons  per 
year. 


2'»2,00O 
(}0.000 


FOREIGN  IMPORTATIONS. 

Foreign  sulphite  was  imported  during  the  year  1907,  according  to  report  by 
Department  of  Commerce  and  I^abor,  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Unbleached    (approximate) 110, 000 

Bleached   (approximate) 43,000 

PROPORTION  OF  ACTUAL  DOMESTIC   SALES   COMPARED  WITH   CAPACITY. 

An  actual  record  of  the  sales  of  all  domestic  mills  compared  with  their  manu- 
facturing capacity  is  not  available,  but  we  have  actual  records  of  13  of  the 
principal  mills,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  539  tons,  or  64  per  cent  of  the  total  840 
tons. 

A  comparison  of  their  actual  sales  and  capacity  is  as  follows : 


Capacity  of  IS  mills 

1907  actual  sales,  13  mills 

Sales  less  than  capacity 

Per  cent  of  sales  below  capacity 


Daily 
tons. 

Yearly 
tons. 

539 
361 

161,700 

iw.aio 

175 

52,890 

82 
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Assuming  that  the  experience  of  9U  domestic  mills  was  no  different  from  that 
of  mills  having  64  per  cent  capacity  of  the  total,  and  whose  records  are  shown 
abOYO,  an  estimate  of  actual  sales  of  all  domestic  mills»  compared  with  capacity, 
is  as  follows : 


TODB 

yearly. 


Actual  capacity 

IjtBB  estimated  loss  82  per  cent 

1907  eetimated'  actual  sales 


2SS,000 
80,640 


171.800 


This  record  indicates  that  foreign  unbleached  sulphite  was  Imported  to  the 
extent  of  110,000  tons  during  a  period  when  the  sales  of  domestic  mills  were 
short  of  their  capacity  to  furnish  80,640  tons. 

MARKET  CONSUMPTION   IN   THK  UNITED   STATES  OF  FOBEIQN  AND  DOMESTIC 

COMBINED. 


From  the  above  records  a  summary  of  bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1907,  by  mills  buying  in  the  open 
market,  is  as  follows : 


Total. 

Domestic. 

Percent. 

Foreign. 

Per  cent. 

Unbteached 

Bleached 

Tons. 

281,860 

103,000 

Tons. 
171,360 
60,000 

61 
69 

Tons. 

110,000 

48,000 

89 

884,860 

281,800 

00 

1^,000 

40 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  foreign  manufacturers  sold  39  per  cent 
of  all  the  unbleached  sold  in  this  country,  and  42  per  cent  of  all  the  bleached, 
and  the  percentage  of  foreign,  as  compared  with  the  percentage  of  domestic  pulp 
sold,  is: 


Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Per  cent 
foreign 
compared 
With  do- 
mestic. 

Unbleached- 

Bleached 

Tons.           Tons. 
171,860         110,000 
60,000           48,000 

64 
72 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OP  FOBEION  AND  DOMESTIC  FIBEBS. 

.  As  regards  foreign  bleached  sulphite,  it  is  admitted  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  importations  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  has  heretofore  been  made  in 
this  country,  but  that  this  proportion  of  high-grade  bleached  sulphite  is  not 
large,  and  that  the  large  importations  of  unbleached  fiber  are  not  because 
foreign  unbleached  is  of  a  greater  value  than  the  domestic  unbleached  will  be 
shown  by  yaluations  of  imports  given  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  reports  for  the  year  1907,  to  which  we  have  added  duty,  estimated 
average  freight  to  mill,  and  total  cost  delivered  mill,  with  comparison  of  the 
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average  price  obtained  by  a  representative  American  mill,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation : 


" 

ForelffQ. 

Domestic. 

Grade. 

Tons  im- 
ported. 

Total 

$2,111,674 
3,902,523 

1 
Average 

port.     , 

$48.83       $6.00 
35.48         3.33 

1                   1 
1                '  Average 
£8tl-                    1  price  de- 
mated   1    Total    1   llvered 
average    cost  de-   obtained 
freight     llvered.  .  by  B.  8. 
to  mill.                      F.  Oo. 
year  1907. 

Bleached 

Pnbleached 

43,688 
UO.OM 

$2.50 
2.60 

$65.83 
41.83 

$63.90 
41.04 

In  the  above  tabulation  the  lower  price  of  American  bleached  and  unbleached 
fiber  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these  are  the  average  prices  of  all 
sales  of  fiber,  including  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades,  and  with  sales  of  the  best 
grades  considered  separately  would  show  a  price  practically  equal  to  the  selling 
prices  of  the  foreign  product. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  Mon- 
day morning  at  9.30  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  that  you  will  con- 
tinue with  this  same  schedule  on  Monday  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not.  There  are  other  matters  to  come 
before  the  committee.  The  gentlemen  who  have  not  been  heard  will 
have  to  content  themselves  with  filing  briefs  to  be  printed  in  the 
record. 

-  Mr.  Morris  Gintzler.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  here  since 
yesterday,  and  would  like  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  for  five 
minutes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gintzler.  We  came  here  yesterday  prepared  to  be  heard,  and 
we  have  been  here  since  early  this  morning.  AH  we  ask  is  your  kind 
indulgence  for  five  minutes  to  present  our  views. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  members  of  the  committee  will  sit  in- 
formally for  five  minutes.  I  will  say  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  here  from  9.30  o'clock  yesterday  morning  until  a  quarter 
to  12,  and  we  have  been  here  from  9.30  o'clock  this  morning  until  mid- 
night, and  next  week  we  will  do  the  same  thing.  However,  we  will 
hear  you  for  five  minutes.    Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  MORRIS  ODTTZLER. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  subject  are  you  about  to  address  us? 

Mr.  Gintzler.  On  the  subject  of  the  duty  on  chemical  pulp, 
bleached  and  unbleached. 

The  Chairman.  On  what? 

Mr.  Gintzler.  On  the  subject  of  wood  pulp  made  by  chemical 
process. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Gintzler.  I  represent  the  importers  of  New  York,  who  have 
been  asked  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  coimtry,  who  have  no  pulp 
mills  of  their  own  and  who  are  dependent  on  the  foreign  supply,  to 
place  before  you  some  particulars  to  induce  you  in  the  revision  of 
this   tariff   to  make  no  change  in  this  schedule.    There  have   been 
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stated  at  considerable  length  the  discrepancies  in  labor  as  between 
this  country  and  abroad;  but  it  appears  that  all  the  speakers  have 
overlooked  the  f a<;t  that  the  American  workman  is  the  most  efficient 
laborer  of  his  kind  the  world  over ;  and  while  it  is  true  that  American 
workmen  will  get  more  per  day,  it  is  also  true  that  to  turn  out  the 
same  quantity  of  pulp  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  as  many  men  in  this 
country  as  it  is  abroad.  The  present  duty  is  $3.33  per  ton  on  un- 
bleached pulp  and  $5.60  per  ton  on  bleached  pulp.  These  duties,  with 
the  present  discrimination  against  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  the 
extent  of  being  subjected  to  charges  from  which  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  entirely  exempt,  such  as  packing  for  export,  the  inland 
freight  on  the  other  side  to  bring  the  pulp  to  the  seaooard,  the  ocean 
freight  to  bring  the  pulp  to  this  country,  and  the  import  inerchant's 
profits  here,  are  all  items  entering  into  the  cost,  from  which  the 
American  manufacturer  js  entirely  exempt. 

I  presume  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  committee  to  advance  the 
tarin  on  this  schedule.  At  the  same  time  the  trade  has  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  present  rate  of  tariff,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
brings  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  which  the 
paper  manufacturers  are  quite  ready  and  willing  and  able  to  stand* 
The  committee  must  remember  that  every  ton  of  pulp  which  is 
brought  over  from  the  other  side  means  just  so  much  of  our  own 
wood  saved,  and  there  is  no  need  of  going  at  any  great  length  into 
the  subject  of  the  importance  of  the  preservation  of  our  forests. 

One  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  clearly  is  that  for  the  past  twelve 
years  there  has  been  no  chemical  pulp  mill  in  this  country  that  has 
failed,  but  each  and  every  mill  has  been  able  to  keep  up  and  to  make 
money. 

The  imports  do  not  amount  to  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  this  product,  and  I  maintain  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer who  is  dependent  on  the  general  open  market  is  entitled 
to  seek  his  supply  on  such  a  basis.  I  will  file  with  my  brief  here  let- 
ters from  different  manufacturers — about  100  of  the  leading  paper 
manufacturers  of  this  country — asking  you  to  make  no  change  in 
the  present  tariff  on  chemical  wood  pulps.  These  mills  employ  many 
hands  at  remunerative  wages,  and  it  is  a  question  of  compelling  these 
mills  to  reduce  wages  and  possibly  to  shut  down  their  plants  and 
possibly  to  import  the  finished  paper.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
chemical  pulp  is  raw  material  and  not  a  finished  product,  and  as  such 
should  not  be  subjected  to  any  further  duty.    I  thank  you. 

The  brief  and  letters  submitted  by  Mr.  Gintzler  are  as  follows : 

In  the  TTuUter  of  tariff  revision  affecting  schedvle  3/,  wood  pulpj 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  Wa^hington^  Novem- 
ber 21, 1908. 

The  present  tariff  on  chemical  pulps  should  not  be  altered  for 
reasons  given  herein.  ^ 

Chemical  pulps,  as  distinguished  from  mechanical  or  ground  wood 
pulp,  which  latter  is  not  imported  from  Europe,  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal raw  material  of  a  great  many  grades  of  paper  manufactured  in 
this  country.  An  additional  duty  on  such  raw  material  adds  to  the 
burden  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country. 
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Under  normal  conditions  there  are  only  about  18  pulp  xoills  ol 
the  78  mills  in  the  United  States  which  can  supply  sulphite  pulp  to 
the  paper  mills.  The  other  pulp  mills  manufacture  only  for  use  in 
their  own  paper  mills  and  not  for  sale. 

Foreign  pulps  do  not  compete  to  a  sufficient  extent  with  the  Amer- 
ican piups  to  have  their  importation  prohibited  by  any  high  re- 
strictive tariff. 

In  this  brief,  where  the  term  "  tons  "  is  used,  it  will  be  understood 
to  mean  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

WAGES. 

The  cost  of  general  labor  in  this  country  for  producing  one  ton  of 
unbleached  sulphite  pulp  is  about  $4.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  repair  labor,  $2  per  ton,  which  brings  the  total  cost,  including 
repair  labor,  to  $6  per  ton. 

This  information  is  based  on  actual  figures  from  a  mill  making 
60  tons  per  day  of  unbleached  sulphite  pulp.  It  is  considered  that 
75  tons  IS  the  correct  unit  for  economical  production,  and  the  cost 
of  labor  per  ton  for  a  mill  making  25  or  30  tons  per  day  is  larger 
than  that  for  a  mill  making  75  tons  daily. 

The  individual  wages  paid  abroad  are  less  than  those  paid  in  this 
country.  At  the  same  time,  however,  this  difference  is  largely  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  American  workman.  In 
Europe  more  time  is  devoted  to  the  careful  preparation  of  the  wood, 
a  longer  time  is  used  in  its  cooking,  all  adding  to  the  cost  of  labor, 
resulting  in  a  smaller  product  to  the  amount  of  labor  as  compared  to 
the  United  States.  The  result  is  that  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of 
pulp  abroad  is  no  less  than  that  in  this  country. 

The  actual  figures  for  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  pulp  in  Europe 
is  from  $5  to  $9.75^  according  to  quality  of  product  and  prevailing 
wages  of  the  countries  where  mills  are  situated. 

WOOD. 

The  average  cost  of  unbarked  pulp  wood  in  this  country  is  about 
$8.50  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet,  and  it  requires  about  2  cords  of 
unbarked  or  about  1.7  cords  of  rossed  wood  for  a  ton  of  sulphite 
pulp,  thus  making  the  average  cost  of  wood  per  ton  of  pulp  $17. 
Several  mills  in  this  country  manufacture  pulp  from  slabs  obtained 
from  sawmills,  which  still  further  reduces  the  cost.  A  number  of 
mills  in  this  country  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  own  woodlands 
acquired  many  years  ago,  and  the  price  of  this  wood  is  quite  a  factor 
in  forming  a  basis  of  price  for  the  domestic  pulp. 

In  Europe  the  cost  of  wood  averages  $9  per  cord,  making  the  aver- 
age cost  of  pulp  wood  for  a  ton  of  pulp  at  the  pulp  mill  $18. 

The  pulp  here  referred  to  is  known  as  "quick-cooked  unbleached 
sulphite  pulp."  The  cost  of  pulp  when  manufactured  by  the  slow- 
coolked  or  "  M itscherlich  "  process  is  largely  increased  owing  to  the 
necessarily  longer  time  used  in  cooking,  and  other  expenses  incidental 
thereto. 

SELLING  CONDITIONS. 

Before  the  foreign  pulp  becomes  competitive  with  the  domestic 
there  must  be  added  to  it  sundry  costs  and  expenses  from  most  of 
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which  the  American  pulp  mill  is  exempt.  These  charges  for  the 
foreign  pulp  mill  may  be  figured  as  follows : 

Per  ton. 

Co«t  of  packing  for  export ?1. 50 

Inland  freight  from  pulp  mill  to  seaport 1.00 

Ocean  freight 3. 00 

The  import  merchant's  profit 2.00 

Total 7.50 

To  which  If  we  add  the  present  duty  of 3.33 

Maljes  a  total  of ia83 

which  is  the  protection  afforded  to-day  to  the  American  pulp  manu- 
facturer. This  should  be  suflScient  for  the  American  manufacturer 
of  pulp  and  enable  him  to  market  independently  of  the  foreign  article. 

The  selling  price  of  domestic  quick-cooked  pulp  to-day  averages 
$42,  freight  paid  to  the  paper  mill. 

The  average  selling  price  for  foreign  pulp  to-day  ranges  from  $39 
to  $42  at  the  port  or  arrival,  and  to  this  must  be  added  an  average 
freight  to  the  paper  mill  of  $3  per  ton,  making  a  total  of  $42  to  $45, 
freight  paid  to  tne  paper  mill.  This  is  for  prompt  deliveries,  and 
for  future  deliveries  higher  prices  are  asked. 

The  prices  ruling  to-day  are  not  normal  on  account  of  the  recent 
business  depression  and  the  larger  stocks  in  the  hands  of  foreign  pulp 
speculators. 

We  quote  from  Farmand,  the  leading  paper  trade  journal  in  Nor- 
way, from  the  issue  of  October  24,  1908,  as  follows: 

The  market  for  cellulose  is  so  bad  that  It  must  snou  bring  about  ft  curtail- 
ment of  production,  the  more  so  as  log  prices  are  .rather  advanciug  than 
otherwise,  at  least  in  this  country,  and  although  a  reduced  output,  of  course, 
means  an  enhanceil  cost  of  production,  It  will  not  be  very  difficult  for  the  man- 
agers to  find  out  which  is  the  smaller  loss :  To  go  down  in  quantity  or  to  accept 
the  prices  which  are  nowadays  put  before  them  by  their  agents. 

But  nothing  can  demonstrate  the  correctuess  of  what  we  have  frequently 
stated  in  these  columns,  that  the  growing  demand  for  wood  for  so  many 
various  purposes  has  an  irresistible  tendency  to  raise  the  level  of  value  of  the 
raw  wood. 

The  prices  which  ruled  prior  to  October,  1907,  averaged  for  the 
domestic  pulp  from  $42  to  $46,  delivered  at  the  paper  mill,  and  for 
foreign  pulp  from  $46  to  $53. 

Importers  are  to-day  delivering  old  contracts  at  these  figures. 

Another  reason  for  the  depression  of  prices,  in  addition  to  the 
recent  dullness  prevailing  in'  business,  is  that  domestic  pulp  was  ad- 
vanced to  such  a  figure  as  made  it  possible  to  bring  over  larger  quan- 
tities of  foreign  pulp. 

The  advances  in  prices  of  domestic  pulp  wu<  caused  by  the  large 
demand  prevailing  at  that  time. 

In  October  of  last  year  orders  for  paper  diminished  considerably, 
so  that  the  paper  mills  could  only  run  part  time,  and,  in  fact,  several 
of  them  had  to  shut  down  for  shorter  or  longer  periods ;  and  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  the  average  consumption  or  pulp  by  the  paper 
mills  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  more  than  00  per  cent  of 
the  normal  consumption.  The  shutting  down  of  the  paper  mills 
naturally  reduced  to  a  creat  extent  the  demand  for  domestic  pulp, 
and  large  quantities  of  foreign  pulp  contracted  during  previous 
times,  when  higher  prices  were  ruling,  came  into  this  country.     In 
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some  cases  these  pulps  could  be  disposed  of  by  the  importers  only 
at  a  loss. 

Prior  to  the  financial  depression  before  referred  to  the  domestic 
pulp  had  always  been  sold  at  about  10  to  15  per  cent  cheaper  deliv- 
erea  at  the  paper  mill  than  the  foreign  pulp.  In  corroboration  of 
this,  we  give  herewith  quotations  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  un- 
bleached pulps,  published  by  the  two  leading  trade  journals  of  the 
paper  and  pulp  industries — that  is,  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  and 
The  Paper  Mill,  both  published  in  New  York  City.  These  quota- 
tions for  some  years  past,  taken  at  random,  are  as  follows : 

[From  Paper  Trade  Journal  ] 


Domestic  bleached ; 

May  17,  1900 2i    -3.05 

May  18,  1001 2i    -3.00 

May  22,  1002 2.35-2.50 

May  21,  1903 2.40-2.50 

May  19,  1904 2.40-2i 

May  18,  1905 2^    -2i 

May  17,  1{)06 2^     -2J 

May  23,  1907 2.60-3.05 

May  21,  1908 2.00-3.05 

November  15,  1900 2i    -3. 00 

November  21,  1901 2h    -3.00 

November  20,  1902 2.75-3.00 

November  19,  1903 2.40-2.50 

November  17, 1904 2^    -3i 

November  16,  1905 2i    -2J 

November  22,  1900 2^    -2i 

November  21,  1907 2.  60-3. 05 

Domestic  unbleached :    • 

May  17,  1900 2i    -2i 

May  18,  1901 2.30-2.50 

May  22,  1902 IJ    -2.00 

May  21,  1903 1.S5-2.00 

May  19,  19(H 1.85-2.10 

May  18,  1905 1.80-2.10 

May  17,  1906 1.85-2.00 

May  23,  1907 2.1.5-2.25 

May  21,  1908 2.05-2.20 

November  15,  1900 2. 10-2* 

November  21,  1901 1.  65-1.  85 

November  20,  1902 1. 95-2. 15 

November  19,  1903 1.  85-2. 10 

November  17,  1904 1. 85-2: 10 

November  16,  1905 1.  85-2. 10 

November  22,  1906 2. 00-2. 10 

November  21,  1907 2.20-2.30 


Foreign  bleached : 

May  17,  1900 3i    -3f 

May  18,  1901 3.15-^1 

May  22,  1902 2.75-3.00 

May  21,  1903 2. 75-^.  20 

May  19,  1904 3. 20-3. 40 

May  18,  1905 3.14-3.35 

May  17,  1906 3. 10-3^ 

May  23,  1907 3. 20-3. 25 

May  21,  1908 3.05-3.25 

November  15, 1900 3i    -3i 

November  21,  1901 3. 00-3i 

November  20, 1902 2. 75-^.  00 

November  19, 1903 2. 75-3. 20 

November  17,  1904 3. 35-3. 45 

November  16,  1905 3i    -3. 35 

November  22,  1906 3. 15-3. 30 

November  21,  1907 3.20-3.  55 

Foreijni  unbleached : 

May  17,  1900 2i    -2| 

May  18,  1901 2.30-2.50 

May  22,  1902 1.95-2.16 

May  21,  1903 1. 95-2. 15 

May  19,  1804 2.15-21 

May  W,  1905 2. 20-2^ 

May  17,  1906 21    -2.40 

May  23,  1907 2. 25-2.  45 

May  21,  1908 2. 10-2.  25 

November  15,  1900 2. 30-2. 50 

November  21,  1901 2. 30-2.  50 

November  20,  1902 1. 95-2. 15 

November  19, 1903 1. 95-2. 15 

November  17,  1904 2. 20-2. 30 

November  16,  1905 21    -2.40 

November  22,  1906 21    -2. 40 

November  21,  1907 2. 25-2. 55 


[From  Paper  Mlll.l 


Domestic  bleached : 

May  19,  1.900 31    -3.50 

May  18,  1901 24     -2| 

May  17,  1902 21    -2i 

May  23,  11)03 21     -2.  50 

May  21,  1904 25     -3.00 

May  20.  1905 2.50-31 

May  18,  1907 21     -31 

May  16,  1908 21     -2^ 

November  17,  1900 2^     -3.  00 

November  16,  1902 2.  50-2.  75 

November  21,  1903 2.  55-2.  75 

November  19,  1904 2.  50-31 


-2» 

-3.00 

-3.00 

-2.40 


Domestic  bleached — Continued. 

November  18,  1905 21 

November  17,  1906 21 

November  16,  1907 2f 

Domestic  unbleached: 

May  19,  1900 21 

May  18,  1901 1.95-2.40 

May  17,  1902 1.85-1.90 

May  23,  1903 2.00-2.40 

May  21,  1904 1.85-21 

May  20,  1905 1.85-2.10 

May  19,  1906 1.85-2.00 

May  18,  1907 2.30-2.50 
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Domestic  unbleached — Continued.  '  Foreign  bleached — Continued. 

May  16,  1908 2. 10-2.  20  j  November  21,  1903 2. 85-3. 00 

November  17,  1900 2. 10-2. 50  '  November  19,  1904 3i    -3| 

November  16,  1902 1.95-2.40  November  18,  1905 3i    -3.50 

November  21,  1903 1.85-2.00  |  November  17,  1906 3i    -3.30 

November  19,  1904 1. 85-2. 10  I  November  16,  1907 3i    -3. 50 

November  18,  1905 1. 75-2. 10  |  Foreign  unbleached : 

November  17,  1906 2.00-2.10  I  May  19,  1900 2i    -2.50 

November  16,  1907 2.20-2.50  May  18,  1901 2^    -^.00 

Foreign  bleached:  1  May  17,  1902 1.95-2.15 

May  19,  1900 3^    -3.75  !  May  23,  1903 1.95-2^ 

May  18,  1901 3.60-4i  May  21,  1904 2.00-2.30 

May  17,  1902 2.75-3.00  I  May  20,  1005 2i    -2.40 

May  23,  1903 2.75-3i       i  May  19,  1906 2i     -2.40 

May  21,  1904 3i    -51       I  November  17,  1900 2.30-2.50 

May  20,  1905 3*    -Si  November  16,  1902 2.25-2.50 

May  19,  1906 3J    -3.40  i  November  21,  1903 1.85-2i 

May  18,  1907 3i    -3.  50  ,  November  19,  1904 2. 15-2^ 

May  16,  1908 3.15-3.45  |  November  18,  1905 2.25-2.65 

November  17,  1900 3i    S^      j  November  17,  1906 1.90-2.40 

November  16,  1902 3.60-4.25  '  November  16,  1907 2i    -3.00 

BLEACHED  SULPHITE. 

The  present  tariff  provides  for  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton  on  this  article. 

The  items  of  cost  entering  into  the  manufacture  are,  as  already 
shown  in  the  unbleached  pulp,  practically  the  same  also  on  this  grade. 

The  cost  abroad  of  bleaching  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  is  no  less 
than  in  this  country,  chemicals  being  about  the  same.  The  advantage 
or  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer  on  this  article  is  even 
greater  under  existing  conditions  than  for  the  unbleached  pulp. 

The  disadvantages  with  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  to  con- 
tend in  marketing  his  goods  in  this  country  are  caused  by  the  follow- 
ing  additional  expenses  from  which  the  American  pulp  manufacturer 
is  exempt: 

Cost  of  packing,  per  ton $1.50 

Inland  freight  from  pulp  mill  to  seaiwrt 1.00 

Ocean  freight 3. 00 

Import  merchant's  profit,  per  ton 2.00 

Present  duty,  per  ton 5.  00 

Total 12.  00 

SO  that  the  American  manufacturer  could  sell  at  prices  at  least  $12.50 
per  ton  lower  than  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  make  just  as  much 
profit. 

SELLING   CONDITIONS. 

To-day  the  ruling  price  of  foreign  bleached  sulphite  pulp,  as  veri- 
fied by  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  quotations,  in  issue  of  November 
12,  1908,  is  from  $60  to  $65  per  ton  at  the  port  of  arrival,  equivalent 
to  $63  to  $68  per  ton  at  the  paper  mill. 

For  the  domestic  pulp  the  price  is,  delivered  at  tlie  paper  mill, 
from  $51  to  $52  per  ton. 

There  is,  therefore,  to-day  an  advantage  of  about  $12  to  $10  per 
ton  in  favor  of  the  Ainerican  manufacturer. 

The  higher  duty  would  not  benefit  the  manufacturer,  inasmuch 
as  these  pulps  do  not  compete,  on  account  of  quality,  as  can  be  seen 
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by  the  difference  in  prices  ruling  to-day.    If  the  pulps  were  com- 
petitive, the  American  manufacturer  could,  without  dimculty,  secure 
prices  more  closely  approaching  those  ruling  for  the  foreign  article. 
The  policy  of  the  American  pulp  manufacturer  is  to  make  large 

1)roductions,  and  anything  which  restricts  the  production  is  not 
ooked  upon  with  favor  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  European  manufacturer  will  exercise  a  great  deal  of  patience 
and  industry  in  getting  an  article  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  re- 
gardless of  the  quantity  produced.  This,  in  a  measure,  will  explain 
the  difference  in  quality  between  the  pulps  manufactured  here  and 
abroad. 

ADOrriONAL   ADVANTAGES   ENJOYED   BY   THE   DOMESTIC    MANUFACTURER. 

Where  coal  is  used  for  the  development  of  steam  power,  the  Ameri- 
can mills  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  abroad,  as  the  cost 
of  coal  abroad  is  very  much  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this,  lime  and  sulphur  are  used  in  large  quantities, 
and  both  of  these  are  produced  in  this  country  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  meet  the  demand.  Formerly  sulphur  was  largely  imported  for 
pulp  manufacturing  purposes,  but  since  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  sulphur  mines  m  Louisiana  very  little,  if  any,  sulphur  is 
imported  for  pulp  manufacturing  purposes. 

We  produce  in  this  country  bleached  chemical  pulp  made  from 
poplar  wood,  and  in  spite  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  of  labor  here 
and  abroad,  quantities  of  this  article  are  exported. 

Under  the  present  tariff  a  large  industry  of  sulphite  pulp  mills 
has  been  developed.  During  the  last  twelve  years  not  a  single  pulp 
mill  has  gone  into  bankruptcy,  and  many  of  them  have  enlarged  their 
plants  considerably. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  good  many  pulp  mills  have  been 
built  which  have  used  up  all  their  available  wood  supply,  wd  they 
have  to  go  farther  and  at  larger  expense  for  their  wood,  which  in- 
creases its  cost  to  quite  an  extent. 

This  condition  also  applies  to  the  foreign  pulp  mills,  and  in  recent 
3'^ears  the  cost  of  wood  aoroad  has  advanced  considerably. 

While,  according  to  official  statistics,  the  wood  cut  by  pulp  mills 
in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  only  2^  per  cent  of  the  total 
wood  cut,  it  is  largely  increased  as  to  the  total  spruce  wood  cut. 

BX^REST   PKESERVATIOX. 

It  is  essential  that  our  forests  be  conserved  as  much  as  possible. 
Our  agricultural  interests  are  threatened  by  the  devastation  of  the 
forests.  The  consumption  of  foreign  pulp  in  this  country  means 
just  so  much  timber  land  saved  here,  and  it  is  a  matter  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  protection  by  the  preservation  of  their  forests  rather  than  add  to 
the  profits  of  a  few  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the  entire 
country. 

A  higher  tariff  would  affect  hundreds  of  paper  mills  that  have  been 
buying  their  supplies  abroad,  and  might  result  in  the  reduction  or 
cessation  of  importations  of  pulp  and  in  an  increase  of  importation 
of  the  finished  paper.     Such  a  condition  would  mean  the  shutting 
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down  of  many  paper  mills  that  are  now  giving  proiBtable  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men  at  wages  better  than  those  enjoyed  in 
many  other  lines  of  industry. 

In  the  interests  of  the  many  American  paper  mills  Which  do  not 
manufacture  their  own  sulphite  pulp  We  ask  that  the  present  duty 
should  not  be  changed. 

We  submit  with  this  brief  a  large  number  of  letters  from  leading 
paper  manufacturers  of  the  country  protesting  against  any  action 
on  your  part  which  will  increase  the  cost  of  their  raw  material  or 
place  any  excessive  burden  on  them  which  would  interfere  with  the 
successful  operation  of  their  plants. 
Eespectfmly  submitted. 

Atterbury  Bros.  Co.,  Ira  L.  Beebe  &  Co.,  Frederick 
Bertuch  &  Co.,  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton,  Jean 
Freese,  Perkins  Goodwin  Co.,  M.  Gottesman  & 
Son,  Rudolf  Helwig,  Felix  Salomon  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Sergeant  Co.,  Scand.-Am.  Trading  Co. 
Rudolf  Helwig, 
Leon  Gottheil, 
RoBT.  B.  Atterbuky, 
Morris  Gintzler  (F.  Bertuch  &  Co.), 

New  York  City^ 

ConiTnittee. 


Menasha,  Wis.,  November  16^  1908, 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

5  Beekman  Street^  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  of  November  14  received,  and  we  hasten 
to  reply  in  obedience  to  your  request. 

We  believe  fully  in  the  spirit  of  protection  to  all  home  industries, 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  in  fixing  tariff  schedules. 

We  believe  that  the  Republican  platform  of  1908  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 

We  are  not,  however,  in  favor  of  such  tariff  revision  as  would 
enable  manufacturers  of  pulp  or  anj^thine  else  to  demand  such  prices 
for  their  products  as  would  oe  unfair  to  Duyers  and  consumers. 

Not  long  ago  nearly  or  quite  all  manufacturers  of  sulphite  pulp 
in  this  country  and  Canada  entered  into  a  combination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  price  to  a  basis  of  hemlock  sulphite  at  2^  cents 
a  pound,  and  in  addition  eliminating  the  former  discount  for  cash. 
At  the  same  time  prices  were  agreed  upon  for  papers  which  were 
made  of  sulphite  much  lower  proportionally  than  were  demanded 
for  sulphite. 

Under  the  conditions  mentioned  we  found  it  impossible  for  us 
to  buy  sulphite  at  the  pool's  prices  and  put  it  into  paper  at  the  pool's 
prices  without  actual  loss  to  our  mill.  Not  being  manufacturers  of 
sulphite  we  were  obliged  to  seek  other  markets  m  which  to  buy. to 
enaole  our  remaininff  in  business  with  any  degree  of  success.  We 
found  that  we  could  buy  from  eastern  importers  at  prices  that  would 
enable  us  to  operate  at  nominal  profit,  and  we  dlso  found  that  we 
could  buy  pulps  of  great  superiority  of  quality. 
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In  fact,  certain  of  the  foreign  pulps  are  not  duplicated  by  domestic 
manufacturers,  and  the  paper  made  from  it  commands  a  much  higher 
price  in  our  markets  than  any  made  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  duty  on  pulp  of  all  kinds  is  high 
enough  to  protect  domestic  manufacturers  on  the  basis  contemplated 
by  the  Republican  platform  of  this  year. 

We  further  believe  that  the  protection  provided  in  the  existing 
schedules  is  sufficient  to  encourage  the  building  of  plants  to  manu- 
facture such  better  grades  of  pulp  as  are  needed  in  this  market,  but 
not  now  manufactured  here. 

We  believe  that  the  available  supply  of  pulp  wood  is  now,  and  will 
be,  ample  for  all  pulp  and  paper  demands  for  all  time,  and  we  do  not 
advocate  protection  nor  tariflf  revision  because  of  the  possible  or 
probable  denuding  of  our  forests.  We  believe,  however,  that  such 
restraint  as  will  conduce  to  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  consistency  in  our 
industrial  and  commercial  life  should  be  imposed  upon  us  all. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  tariff  upon  any  kind  of  pulp  should  be 
so  increased  as  to  encourage  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  cooperate  in  the  fixing  of  prices  above  the  reasonable 
limit. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Strange  Paper  Company. 

John  Strange,  Secretary. 


HoLYOKE,  Mass.,  Novemhev  /^,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beehman  Street^  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  and  wish  to 
state  that  we  are  in  hearty  accord  with  you  in  your  efforts  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wood  pulp.  We  believe  it  would 
be  a  great  burden  on  the  paper  manufacturers  and  on  the  paper 
consumers  to  have  an  additional  duty  imposed. 

We  are  now  paying  a  higher  price  for  the  imported  pulp  which  we 
buy  for  our  two  paper  mills  than  we  would  have  to  pay  for  similar 
domestic  pulp,  but  the  imported  pulp  has  characteristics  which  we 
are  unable  to  obtain  in  any  domestic  pulp  which  we  have  used  here- 
tofore or  have  been  able  to  obtain  after  extensive  research. 

In  our  case  an  increase  in  duty  would  mean  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  market  price  of  our  products,  which,  of  course,  the 
consumer  would  be  obliged  to  pay,  and  we  fail  to  see,  under  these 
conditions,  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  burden  upon  the  consumer. 

We  believe  that  the  very  rapid  destruction  of  our  forest  areas, 
which  is  so  largely  helped  along  by  the  manufacture  of  w^ood  pulp, 
should  be  discouraged  rather  than  encouraged.  A  higher  duty  on 
wood  pulp  would  surely  stimulate  the  investment  of  capital  in  the 
wood-pulp  manufacturing  business  in  this  country,  meaning  an  in- 
crease in  the  destruction  of  our  forest  reserves,  which  would  react 
upon  the  public  in  general  in  many  ways.  It  would  certainly  help  to 
increase  the  cost  of  lumber  for  building  material  by  making  lumber- 
ing operations  recede  farther  and  farther  from  the  lumber  markets. 

The  conditions  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  at  the  present  time  are  a 
strong  argument  against  the  imposition  of  a  still  higher  duty  on  wood 
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pulp.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  on  the  watersheds  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  is  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  very  severe  drought 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  for  some  weeks.  The 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  River  were  never  so  low  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  hard  to  estimate  the  immense  loss  it  is  to  the  resi- 
dents of  this  beautiful  valley,  occasioned  by  the  shutting  down  of  our 
manufacturing  establishments  on  account  of  low  water.  The  Con- 
necticut River  is  not  the  only  example,  as  most  of  the  rivers  along 
the  northern  Atlantic  coast  are  suflFering  from  the  same  cause.  It  is 
a  very  grave  condition  which  confronts  the  people  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  at  the  present  time,  and  if  this  condition  can  be  traced  to  the 
destruction  of  our  forests  such  destruction  surely  should  not  be  en- 
couraged by  the  imposition  of  higher  duty  on  wood  pulp,  or  any 
other  tariff  legislation  which  would  encourage  or  aid  any  lines  of 
manufacture  to  renewed  efforts  toward  forest  destruction.  We  be- 
lieve this  is  a  question  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  not  only  the  paper 
manufacturers  in  the  East  and  wood-pulp  importers,  but  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Japanese  Tissue  Mili^, 

Wm.  H.  Bond,  Secretai^y. 

FiTCHBDRG,  Mass.,  November  17^  1908. 
The  Committee  of  Wood-Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  We  trust  you  will  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent any  increase  in  the  duties  on  chemical-process  pulps. 

The  amount  of  high-grade  sulphite  fiber  manufactured  in  this 
country,  and  suitable  for  good  quality  papers,  is  so  small  that  any 
advance  in  the  duty  would  not  only  work  a  hardship  upon  such  paj)er 
manufacturers,  but  must  of  necessity  result  in  a  very  substantial  raise 
in  the  price  of  paper  from  the  grade  of  low-priced  book  to  fine  writ- 
ings, and  we  believe  that  any  increase  in  the  duty,  while  not  protect- 
ing any  industry  in  this  country,  as  almost  na  mills  make  sulphites  of 
equal  grade  to  the  imported,  would  be  offset  by  the  increased  price 
the  Government — one  of  the  largest  users  of  such  papers — would  be 
obliged  to  pay. 

No  greater  harm  can  befall  the  paper  mills  of  this  country  than  the 
increase  of  duty  on  the  high-grade  sulphites  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  and  we  trust  you  wul  appreciate  its  serious  consequences. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

FiTCHBURG  Paper  Compant, 
G.  R.  Wallace. 


duty  on  wood  pulp. 

Traders'  Paper  Board  Company 


Bogota,  N,  /.,  Nonemher  18^  1908. 
The  Committef.  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  As  consumers  of  sulphite  pulp  we  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  a  tariff  on  this  material.     We  protest  against 
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not  only  an  advance  in  the  present  pulp  schedule,  but  most  decidedly 
against  any  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  either  mechanical  or  chemical  pulp. 

The  manufacturers  of  paper  who  do  not  own  domestic  timber  fanas 
and  pulp  mills  are  suffering  to-day,  and  most  of  them  have  their  mills 
on  part  time  or  down  completely  through  inability  to  obtain  from 
domestic  manufacturers  mechanical  wood  pulp  at  any  price  or  chem- 
ical |)ulp  at  any  reasonable  price. 

It  is  evident  to  any  sane  man  familiar  with  the  paper  business  in 
this  country  that  a  duty  on  wood  pulp  does  not  protect  labor  and  does 
not  tend  to  preserve  our  forests,  and  the  only  conceivable  excuse  for  a 
tariff  duty  is  to  foster  a  monopoly  of  owners  of  extensive  woodland 
tracts  operating  pulp  mills,  who  by  unlawful  competition  have  put 
the  price  to  sucn  a  point  and  reduced  production  in  such  a  way  that 
the  manufacturers  of  paper  who  are  not  in  their  ring,  and  who  em- 
ploy most  of  the  labor  engaged  in  the  industry,  are  working  to  serious 
disadvantage,  and  instead  of  protecting  the  manufacturer  as  a  whole 
and  protecting  the  labor  engaged  in  the  industry,  the  Government, 
through  its  tariff  duties,  are  effectively  backing  conspirators  whose 
aims  and  objects  are  against  the  interest  of  the  larger  number  engaged 
in  the  trade. 

You  are  no  doubt  well  aware  that  it  is  not  only  the  user  of  print 
paper  who  has  a  valid  objection  to  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  but  it  is 
decidedly  the  majority  in  number,  and  in  the  aggregate  the  majority 
in  capital  invested  in  the  paper  business,  who  suffer  most  from  these 
duties  on  raw  material. 

It  is  high  time,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Government  let  raw  mate- 
rial come  into  this  country  free. 

Yours,  very  truly.  C.  W.  Bell,  Receiver, 


Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company, 

Boston,  Noremher  19^  1908. 

CoM^nTTEE  ON    WaYS   AND   MeANS, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Strb  :  The  Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company  are  manu- 
facturers of  paper  with  mills  producing  about  50  tons  of  paper  per 
day  of  book  grades.  These  mills  are  situated  in  Massachusetts  witnin 
abotit  50  miles  of  Boston.  Our  location  precludes  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp,  as  all  forests  are  distant,  and  fuel  is  high. 

We  are  using  a  considerable  quantity  of  chemical  wood  fibers,  both 
domestic  and  imported.  The  soda  fitJer  we  use  the  most  of  is  all  of 
domestic  make,  but  the  stronger  fiber  made  by  the  sulphite  process  we 
use  more  largely  of  the  imported,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  superior 
quality  to  the  general  product  of  the  domestic  pulp  mills,  and  is  sold 
at  a  higher  price,  and  to  a  great  extent  is  not  competitive,  as  the 
domestic  pulp  is  an  inferior  quality  and  can  not  be  substituted  for  the 
imported,  which  command?  a  price  which  certainly  averages  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pound  higher.  An  increase  in  the  duties  would  be  a  hard- 
ship on  us,  for  the  reason  that  we  must  continue  to  buy  the  foreign 
product,  as  the  home  producers  have  never  supplied  pulp  of  the 
quality  we  desire,  and  we  are  certain  we  should  be  unable  to  advance 
our  prices  to  offset  increased  costs. 
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There  are  comparativelj'  few  pulp  mills  whose  product  is  sold  to 
mills  using  but  not  producing  pulp,  and  the  market  for  domestic 
pulp  is  largely  controlled  by  mills  producing  and  using  pulp  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  selling  their  surplus.  It  is  doubly  the 
interest  of  such  manufacturers  to  favor  the  exclusion  of  imported 
pulps  by  higher  duties,  as  it  benefits  them  both  in  the  sale  oi  pulp 
and  of  paper. 

For  tne  foregoing  reasons  we  protest  against  any  advance  in  the 
duties  on  pulp. 

The  present  quotations  for  foreign  pulp  for  immediate  shipment 
are  abnormally  low,  due  to  the  unfavorable  business  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  and  should  not  be  considered  in  any  adjustment  of 
duties  for  the  reasons  of  market  conditions,  as  explained  by  one  of 
our  English  correspondents,  who  is  well  posted.  We  quote  below 
their  letter  of  October  31 : 

"  With  reference  to  sulphite  supplies,  would  you  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  picking  up  what  may  be  considered  a  bargain  for  delivery 
this  year?  The  point  is  this:  Owing  to  dullness  of  trade,  many 
papermakers  in  this  country  are  not  able  to  take  out  their  contracted 
supplies,  consequently  some  paper  mills  in  Scandinavia  have  stocks 
inconveniently  large.  This  condition  of  affairs  will,  we  think,  be 
only  temporary,  because  the  price  has  now  sunk  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction. A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Scandinavia  to  reduce  production 
by  30  per  cent  for  three  or  six  months.  All  Norwegian  mills  have 
agreed  to  this  and  more  than  half  the  Swedish  mills.  They  are, 
however,  waiting  for  more  complete  imanimity  before  putting  this 
plan  into  operation.  In  the  meantime  several  mills  will  shut  down 
lor  a  month  or  more  on  their  own  account  without  waiting  until  the 
pulp  associations  have  come  to  a  decision.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  during  next  year  the  supply  will  adjust  itself  to 
the  demand,  but  in  the  meantime,  for  foiancial  reasons,  there  are 
stocks  which  will  be  going  cheap.  If  you  could  take  2/300  tons 
for  this  year  we  could  probably  make  you  a  special  offer. 

We  have  dispatched  to  you  a  sample  of  our  "  G  "  pulp,  and  we 
have  to-day  sent  you  a  further  sample  of  our  "  T  "  pulp.  You  have 
already  a  sample  of  the  HX.  These  three  brands  all  run  much  the 
same  and  are  popular  in  this  country  as  being  easy  bleaching,  suitable 
for  printings.  From  one  or  other  of  these  mills  we  could  possibly 
supply  you  with  cheap  lots  for  this  year.  We  can  not  quote  at 
present  until  we  know  that  you  will  be  open,  but  on  hearing  from 
you  we  would  lav  an  offer  before  you." 

Respectfully,  yours,  . 


MroDLEfowN,  Ohio,  November  16 ^  1908. 
CoMMriTEE  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

5  Beekman  Street^  New  York  City. 
Gentue3hen  :  We  notice  that  there  is  considerable  agitation  up  in 
reference  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  pulp,  and  that  you  are  filing 
a  protest  against  any  advance.  We  wish  to  join  you  in  this,  and 
state  that  we  consider  it  a  great  injustice  to  the  consumers  of  pulps  to 
increase  the  tariff  on  foreign,  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  might 
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increase  the  price  of  their  present  product,  which  we  consider  too 
high  now. 

They  attempted  to  raise  the  price  away  beyond  reason  a  year  or 
so  ago,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  foreign  importation  we  would 
have  been  forced  to  pay  at  least  $3  or  $4  a  ton  more  for  domestic. 

If  anything  is  done,  we  consider  that  the  schedule  should  be  re- 
duced, rather  than  advanced. 

We  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  place  the  matter  before  the 
proper  authorities  at  Washington  in  such  a  light  that  they  will  see 
what  an  injustice  would  be  done  the  consumers  if  any  advance  is 
made. 

Yours,  truly. 

The  Paul  A.  Sorg  Paper  Company, 
M.  T.  Hartlet,  Treasurer, 


Maroellus  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Noverriber  16^  1908. 
CoMMriTEE  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Keplying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  would  say  that 
we,  as  paper  manufacturers,  consider  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
increase  the  tariff  on  such  grades  of  chemical  pulp  as  are  being  im- 
ported into  this  country,  including  the  high  grades  of  sulphite  and 
sulphate  pulp,  such  as  is  used  in  all  superior  grades  of  wrappinjg 
specialties,  for  the  very  reason  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  made  in  this 
country  that  comes  up  to  the  requirements  of  this  class  of  paper. 

The  manufacturers  of  sulphite  and  other  grades  of  chemical  pulp 
in  this  country  are  satisfied  to  make  a  grade  of  stock  that  will  answer 
for  news  paper  and  the  lower  grades  of  wrapping  paper,  but  do  not 
make  a  quality  that  wiU  answer  for  the  better  grades  of  paper. 

Consequently  the  paper  mills  confining  themselves  to  the  better 
grade  ot  wood  papers,  as  a  rule  are  buying  imported  stock,  simply 
because  the  home  product  that  is  on  the  market  will  not  fill  the  bill. 

Increasing  the  tariff  will  not  increase  the  consumption  of  the 
home  product  of  chemical  pulp,  but  it  will  increase  the  importation 
of  the  foreign  high-grade  paper,  to  the  detriment  of  the  mills  now 
making  these  high  grades  at  home  in  our  own  country. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  tariff  on 
imported  stock,  especially  as  our  own  supply  of  wood  is  now  so  lim- 
ited. 

Yours,  truly, 

Maroellus  Paper  Company, 
Per  F.  J.  Ford. 


ToNA WANDA,  N.  Y.,  November  18^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  With  reference  to  the  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  on  November 
21,  we  would  desire  to  protest  against  any  increase  on  the  present  im- 
portation duty  on  pulp. 
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We  are  convinced  that  an  increase  on  this  duty  would  work  to  the 
detriment  of  American  manufacturers  using  pulp  or  sulphite,  not 
only  because  the  higher  cost  of  production  and  relatively  higher  cost 
of  labor  in  the  country  is  in  itself  a  handicap  against  the  American 
manufacturer,  but  because  the  rapid  depletion  of  our  own  forests, 
particularly  of  spruce,  which  is  the  best  wood  for  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  board,  makes  it  vitally  important  that  we  be  able  to  obtain 
pulp  from  the  Canadian  market. 

This  not  only  protects  our  own  forasts,  but  is  also  a  protection 
against  the  flooding  of  our  market  with  pulp  board  from  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

TONA WANDA  BOAKD  AND  PaPER  CoMPANY. 


Boston,  November  17^  1908, 
CoMMriTEB  or  Wood  PuixP  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  T. 
Gentlemen:  Learning  that  there  is  an  agitation  to  increase  the 
tariff  on  wood  pulp,  we  desire,  as  manufacturers  using  this  kind  of 
stock,  to  protest  against  such  proposed  increase. 

We  are  convinced  that  to  raise  the  duty  would  benefit  only  a  few 
individuals,  and  would  be  detrimental  to  the  whole  paper-making 
industry.  More  than  this,  it  would  have  a  very  prejuaicial  effect 
upon  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  which  need  the  most  enlight- 
ened legislation  and  care  to  save  them  from  practical  extinction. 

Hoping  that  your  committee  will  most  seriously  urge  that  the  pres- 
ent schedule  be  diminished  rather  than  increased,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

MuNROE  Felt  and  Paper  Company, 
James  P.  Munroe,  Treasurer. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  16,  1908. 
CoMMrrTBE  OF  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  As  we  buj^  considerable  tonnage  of  foreign  sulphite, 
we  are  greatly  interested  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  advance  the  present 
duty  and  thereby  discourage  importation  of  wood  pulp  at  a  time  when 
this  country  needs  all  its  domestic  timber,  which  is  being  rapidly 
exhausted.  The  present  duty  affords  a  reasonable  protection  to  do- 
mestic producers,  and  yet  permits  considerable  importations  to  supply 
the  paper  and  board  mills  of  this  country.  We  wish  to  join  you  in 
expressing  our  protest  against  any  advance  in  the  pulp  schedule. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

The  Ohio  Boxboard  Company, 
Thos.  W.  Ross,  Treasurer. 
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VicKSBURG,  Mich.,  November  17^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Makers, 

New  York,  N.  T. 
Deab  Sirs:  Your  letter  of  November  14  received  and  noted.  Of 
course  it  goes  without  saving  that  the  paper  mills  do  not  wish  any 
advance  or  any  change  of  any  kind  in  the  duty  on  wood  pulp.  The 
mills  are,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  tariff  on  both 
pulp  and  papers,  with  the  exception  that  the  present  tariff  on  impor- 
tation of  papers  is  very  indefinite  and  allows  many  times  high-priced 
papers  to  be  imported  under  a  low  tariff. 

At  the  meeting  in  Chicago  last  week  the  fine  writing  mills  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  represent  them  at  the  hearing  in  Washington, 
and  it  would  seem  as  though  a  conjunction  of  your  committee  with 
that  would  be  a  good  idea  and  work  out  to  the  good  of  all  concerned. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Crocker  is  the  chairman  of  this  committee  in  question. 
Yours,  truly, 

Lee  Paper  Company, 
O.  H.  Briggs,  Manager. 


Highland  Park,  Conn.,  November  17, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Your  circular  of  the  14th  came  duly  to  hand.  We 
are  but  small  consimiers  of  sulphite  pulp,  and  therefore  it  would  not 
make  as  much  difference  to  us  if  the  tariff  was  increased  or  decreased 
as  though  we  were  larger  users.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  give 
nearer  to  a  disinterested  opinion  in  the  matter  than  as  though  we 
were  larger  consumers.  We  think,  however,  it  would  be  very  unwise 
to  increase  the  duty  on  pulp,  in  view  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  forests  in  this  country,  also  the  agitation  which  has  sprung  up 
among  the  newspaper  men  for  a  lower  price  on  their  paper.  "While  we 
do  not  have  any  great  sympathy  with  them  in  their  contention,  from 
some  of  the  editorials  we  have  read,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  only  tlmt  they  want  a  lower  price  on 
paper,  still  we  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  anything  that  would 
necessitate  an  increase  of  price  in  news.  We  should  recommend,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  change  at  all,  that  it  should  be  decreased  rather 
than  increased,  in  view  of  the  facts  stated  above. 
Yevy  truly,  yours. 

Case  Bros.  (Incorporated), 
Per  R.  N.  Stanley,  Secretary. 


Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  November  17,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Imporit.rs. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Genti.emen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  we  don't 
think  it  advisable  to  change  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  increase  it,  as  we  arc  very  large  users  of  imported  pulp, 
both  bleached  and  unbleached.  Our  reason  for  using  this  pulp  is 
that  we  were  forced  to  buy  it  on  account  of  the  domestic  sulphite 
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manufacturers  getting  together  and  putting  a  prohibitive  price  on 
the  domestic  pmp. 

If  there  is  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  tariff,  we  think  there 
should  be  a  reduction  made  on  the  bleached  pulp,  as  it  is  too  high,  or, 
better  still,  if  the  Government  desires  to  protect  our  own  forests  we 
don't  see  why  there  should  be  any  duty  at  all  on  the  imported  pulps, 
as  it  certainly  would  encourage  the  use  of  them  and  protect  our  own 
forests  and  not  affect  the  domestic  sulphite  manufacturers,  as  they 
[  have  at  present  virtually  no  competition  outside  of  the  importeii 

pulps. 

Yours,  truly,  McDowell  Paper  Mills, 

C.  McDowell. 


\ 


HoLYOKE,  Mass.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  duty  on  pulps  and  would  state  that  we  are  in  favor 
of  a  reduction  in  present  duties,  and  in  view  of  the  rapidly  decreas- 
ing amount  of  pulp  wood  in  this  country  we  trust  that  the  congres- 
sional committee  wiU  report  in  favor  of  such  a  reduction. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  E.  Pope  Paper  Compant, 
C.  W.  Whiting,  Treasurer. 


Milton,  N,  H.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen:  Regarding  the  tariff  on  mechanical   and  chemical 
wood  pulp,  this  company  is  very  much  opposed  to  any  increase  of  the 
duty ;  it  would  work  an  unnecessary  hardship  on  consumers.    We  are 
paying  now  $42  for  unbleached  sulphite,  the  highest  price  I  can  re- 
•  member.    The  duty  on  mechanical  pulp  should  be  taken  off  entirely. 
The  price  of  this  commodity  is  not  regulated  by  duty,  but  entirely  bv 
the  water  supply  and  the  ability  of  the  grinders  to  operate.     A 
drought  creates  high  prices;  plenty  of  water  power,  low  prices.    It 
is  a  low-priced  product  normally,  and  the  high  freight  rates  from 
Canada  and  elsewhere  makes  a  sufficiently  high  natural  duty  to  always 
give  domestic  pulp  an  advantage  of  from  $2  to  $4  per  ton. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  S.  Lowe,  Treasurer. 


Richmond,  Va.,  November  16,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentleimen  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  beg  to 
say  we  feel  that  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp  is  sufficient  to  protect 
the  industry  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  prices  obtained 
for  the  domestic  product  are  prolStable  to  the  manufacturers. 
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We  are  not  large  consumers  of  foreign  sulphite,  but  we  use  this 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  our  paper  to  some  extent,  and  if  the 
duty  on  same  is  advanced,  we  will  consequently  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price,  which  will  aflFect  materially  the  profit  on  our  paper  in  which 
this  sulphite  is  used.  We  are  therefore  opposed  to  any  advance  in 
the  duty  on  wood  pulp. 
1  ours,  very  truly, 

The  Axbermarle  Paper  Manufacturing  Company. 
H.  W.  Ellerson,  President. 


MmDLETOWN,  Ohio,  November  16 j  1908. 
Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  14th,  request- 
ing us  to  give  you  a  letter  in  regard  to  increasing  duties  on  wood 
piup. 

In  reply  would  say  that  this  article  does  not  interest  us  very  much, 
as  our  usage  is  very  small.  However,  we  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  Congress  to  increase  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  especially  at 
this  time,  when  there  is  so  much  agitation  going  on  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  in  regard  to  protecting  our  forests. 

To  increase  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  would  certainly  have  a  tendency 
to  create  more  demand  for  wood  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  we  are  all  interested  in  preserving  our  forests  as  much  as 
possible ;  hence  the  more  pnlp  that  comes  into  this  country  the  more 
protection  we  give  our  forests. 

We  think,  however,  that  you  are  unduly  alarmed,  as  we  do  not 
think  there  is  any  Congressman  or  Senator  that  would  be  so  unwise 
as  to  raise  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  at  the  present  time,  especially  after 
the  recent  recommendations  of  President  Roosevelt  in  regard  to  put- 
ting newspaper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Wardlow-Thomas  Paper  Company. 


Bardeen  Paper  Company, 
OtseffOj  Mich.^  Novemher  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Dear  Sirs  :  We  have  yours  of  the  14th.    As  we  are  manufacturers 
of  paper  and  not  of  wood  pulp  we  naturally  want  to  buy  our  pulp  as 
cheaply  as  we  can,  and  are  not  in  favor  of  increased  duties. 

While  we  believe  in  protection  to  home  industries,  we  also  believe 
in  competition. 

Yours,  truly,  G.  E.  Bardeen,  President. 

K.  Bardeen. 
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Seymour,  Conn.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  14th,  we  are  not  large  users  of 
wood  pulp,  but  any  increase  of  duty  on  pulp  will  affect  us  in  propor- 
tion to  larger  users.    We  are  opposed  to  any  increase  of  tariff  on 
wood  pulp. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  Y.  Beach  Paper  Co. 

November  16,  1908. 
CoMMrrTEE  OF  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  circular  letter  14th,  and  will  say  that 
it  is  our  earnest  desire  that  the  duties  on  wood  pulp  remain  at  the 
present  figures.  It  strikes  us  they  are  quite  equitable,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  your  committee  can  so  convince  tne  proper  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Yours,  truly.  The  Beckett  Paper  Co., 

F.  Beckett,  Treasurer. 


f  Morris,  III.,  Novemher  16,  190S. 

Commute  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Answering  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  we  beg 
to  advise  that  it  is  not  our  wish  or  desire  that  there  should  be  any 
increase  or  advance  on  the  duty  in  the  pulp  schedule. 

Any  change  in  the  present  tariff  on  wood  pulp  in  the  line  of  an  in- 
crease would  simply  add  an  additional  burden  to  the  consumer  and 
the  manufacturer,  and  we  trust  that  no  such  action  will  be  taken  when 
the  tariff  is  revised. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Prahmb  Box  Board  Co., 

B.  F.  McKeage,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


FoRESTPORT,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908, 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  yours  we  will  say  we  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  have  decided  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  general  public  that  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  and 
paper  be  left  where  it  now  is. 

Respectfully,  yours,  A.  R.  Pennington  &  Co. 


Parsons  Paper  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  Novemher  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  in  regard 
•to  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  would  say  that  we  are  decidedly  opposed 


J 
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to  any  advance  in  duties  upon  this  material.    We  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  need  for  such  an  advance,  and,  as  stated,  we  think  it 
would  be  much  better  that  none  should  be  made. 
Yours,  truly, 

Edward  P.  Bago,  Treamirer. 


Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  Novemher  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  not  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  tarijBF  on 
wood  pulp.  As  the  matter  now  stands  we  believe  the  present  duty 
affords  sufficient  protection  to  American  manufacturers,  allowing 
them  to  compete  with  foreign  pulps.  To  increase  the  tariff  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  paper. 

A  reduction  would  unsettle  values,  demoralize  business,  and  be 
detrimental  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industries  of  this  country. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Oswego  River  Paper  Mills. 


Green  Bay,  Wis.,  November  16, 1908. 

COMMTITBE  OF  WoOD  PuLP  IMPORTERS, 

Soom  721,  6  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  yofw  communicfttkn 
of  14th,  to  be  perfectly  fraSc  with  you,  we  brieve  it  to  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  industr7,  if  not  ourselves  individually,  to  stand  pal  <m 
the  tariff  question  so  for  as  it  relates  to  wood  pulp. 
Your,  very  truly, 

Northern  Paper  Mills, 
Iver  J.  Terp,  Secretary. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  16,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  14th  received,  and  beg  to  advise  that 
we  can  not  conceive  of  any  sane  ar^ment  in  favor  of  an  advance  in 
the  pulp  schedule.  While  it  is  against  our  interest  as  consumers  of 
pulp,  in  a  broad  sense  we  believe  it  would  be  antagonistic  to  business 
weliare. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

The  New  Haven  Pulp  and  Board  Co., 
Wm.  R.  Shaffer,  Secretary. 


Boston,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Puu*  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  14th  instant  I  believe  that  any 
change  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  especially  an  advance,  would  be  an 
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injury  to  the  paper  trade  of  this  country  and  should  not  be  under- 
taken.   The  reasons  are  too  obvious  to  need  repetition  to  anyone 
conversant  with  trade  conditions. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

National  Fibre  Board  Co., 
By  Stephen  Moore,  Treasurer. 


Lee,  Mass.,  November  16^  1908. 
Cfmmittee  of  Wood  PuiiP  Importers, 

New  Yo7'k  City. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  in  which  you 
ask  us  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  we  are  in  favor  of  an 
increase  in  the  tariff  duty  on  imported  pulp,  we  beg  to  state  that 
we  are  not  in  favor  of  such  an  increase,  as  we  believe  it  would 
work  an  injury  to  the  paper  ihanufacturer,  as  well  as  the  consumer 
of  paper,  for  certainly  if  you  increase  the  duty  on  pulp  it  will  mean 
an  increase  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  which  he  will  have  to  add 
to  the  cost  going  to  the  trade,  or,  in  other  words,  he  would  have  to 
g^  more  money  for  his  paper  if  the  pulp  costs  very  much  more. 
While  we  are  not  very  large  users  of  pulp,  we  can  see  where  it  would 
work  to  a  great  disadvantage  in  some  grades  of  papers. 
Yours,  truly. 

Mountain  Mill  Paper  Co., 
Edward  P.  Stevenson,  Treasurer. 


Monroe,  Mich.,  November  16^  1908. 
The  Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th.    While 
we  do  not  at  present  use  any  sulphite  in  the  manufacturing  of  our 

Eroduct^  yet  we  are  interested  in  all  lines  of  the  industry,  and  we 
elieve  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  any  tinkering  with  the  tariff  aa 
wood  pulp  or  sulphite,  as  it  simply  tends  to  demoralize  business  until 
the  thing  is  settled. 

We  certainly  hope  3^ou  will  make  your  influence  felt  on  Congress, 
as  we  think  the  tariff  is  all  right  as  it  is  and  should  not  be  changed. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Monroe  Binder  Board  Co., 
L.  W.  Newcomer,  President. 


East  Downingtown,  Pa.,  November  16, 1908. 

CoMMITrEE  OF  WoOD  PuLP  IMPORTERS, 

6  Beekman  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  increase  of 
duty  on  wood  pulp. 

Yours,  truly,  Frank  P.  Miller  Paper  Co. 

Frank  Parke. 
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Meoabgee  Paper  Mills, 

Philadelphia^  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Room  721^  6  Beekman  street^  New  York^  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant  on  the 
duty  on  wood  pulp,  e  are  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  there  is 
an^  agitation  tor  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  pulp ;  we  supposed  the 
entire  agitation  was  the  other  way.  So  far  as  we  have  looked  into 
the  matter  we  think  the  present  duty,  if  worded  more  specifically,  is 
about  right,  as  it  covers,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  me  difference 
in  cost  of  labor  between  this  country  and  foreign  labor. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  M.  Meqaroee,  Secretary, 


CniLLicoTHjg,  Ohio,  November  17^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  14th,  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  interests  of  the  paper  trade  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  our 
own  interests,  will  be  best  served  by  leaving  the  duty  as  it  now  stands 
on  pulp. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
By  Geo.  H.  Mead,  General  Manager. 


Marion,  Ind.,  November  17, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentle^ien  :  We  have  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  instant  in 
regard  to  the  agitation  which  is  now  on  regarding  the  advance  in 
tariff  on  wood  pulps  into  this  country.  We  certainly  would  not  be 
in  favor  of  any  advance  in  tariff  on  wood  pulps,  nor  would  we  like 
to  ask  for  any  decrease,  as  we  know  the  situation  of  the  pulp  mills. 
We  believe  that  we  would  be  better  off  without  any  change  whatever, 
as  with  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp  the  pulp  mills  can  make  a 
nice  profat  on  their  pulp,  and  we  certamly  do  not  want  the  duty  on 
pulj)  reduced  so  as  to  compel  our  pulp  mills  here  to  close  their  plants, 
nor  do  we  want  the  duty  on  pulp  so  it  will  prohibit  the  importation 
of  the  same. 

Wc  are  using  considerable  foreign  pulp  as  well  as  American,  and 
we  believe  that  the  present  duties  on  pulps  are  adequate  at  the  present 
time. 

Yours,  very  truly.  The  Marion  Paper  Co. 

H.  A.  Gable,  Treasurer. 
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ToKONTO,  November  16^  1908. 
The  Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  T. 
Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  14th  received.    I  am  manufacturing  tissue 
paper  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  and  would  regret  if  the  import  duty  on 
sulphite  would  advance,  as  it  would  so  much  increase  the  cost  of  my 
material,  without  any  possibility  of  getting  a,  higher  price  for  my 
*        raw  materialj  without  any  possibility  of  getting  a  higher  price  for  my 
I         Washington  m  preventing  any  further  increase  in  the  duty  on  pulp. 
I  X  ours,  truly, 

;  J.  H.  McNairn. 


Lawrence,  Kans.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  or  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th 
regarding  the  agitation  which  has  recently  swept  over  the  country, 
and  regarding  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  We  trust  that  there  may  be 
no  movement  toward  an  increased  duty  on  pulp.  Certainly  it  would 
be  a  disadvantage  to  us  and  to  all  consumers  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  have  the  tariff  increased  on  pulp. 
Kespectfully, 

Lawrence  Paper  Mfg.  Co., 
Paul  A.  Dinsmoor, 

Assistant  Manager. 


York  Pa.,  November  16, 1908. 
Wood  Pulp  Importers'  Association, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  We  do  not  use  any  wood  pulp  and  we  really  do  wish 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  oppose  any  advance  on  raw  material  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  justly  or  the  paper  manufacturers.      Anything 
further  we  can  do  in  this  matter  will  be  cheerfully  done. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Lafean  Paper  Company. 


Watertown,  N.  Y., 

November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  In  response  to  your  circular  dated  November  14,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  are  not  in  favor  of  advancing 
the  duties  on  wood  pulps,  and,  more  than  that,  we  should  be  in  favor 
of  taking  all  duty  off  ground  wood  provided  an  agreement  could  be 
made  with  the  Canadian  government  that  no  export  duty  be  put  upon 
their  pulp  wood.  We  are,  however,  in  favor  of  keeping  the  present 
duties  on  sulphite  pulps. 

Yours,  truly,  Knowlton  Brothers. 
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Kl^iiiMAzoo,  Mich.,  Novemher  16^  1908. 
Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Tew  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Replying:  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  Congress  will  think  of  increasing  the  duty  on  pulp,  as 
popular  sentiment  seems  to  lean  very  stron^y  toward  a  reduction 
of  the  duty.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
disadvantage  to  the  manufacturers  if  the  tariff  were  raised,  as  the 
d6mestic  manufacturers  would  immediately  fall  in  line  and  increase 
their  prices  accordingly.  Of  the  two,  we  should  much  sooner  have 
the  tariff  lowered  a  little,  but  oi^  judgment  would  be  that  the  pres- 
ent schedule  was  just  about  right  for  the  protection  of  the  pulp 
manufacturers  and  the  paper  manufacturer  as  well. 
Yours,  truly, 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Company. 


Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Novemher  16^  1908. 
Messrs.  Com.,  etc. 
Gentlemen  :  I  object  to  any  change  in  present  tariff  on  wood  pulp. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  S.  Ingersoll. 


Castleton,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood-Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  yours  of  the  14th  in  reference  to  duty  on 
wood  pulp,  and  would  state  that  we  do  not  buy  wood  pulp,  therefore 
have  no  interest  in  the  matter  beyond  an  indirect  one.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  duty  is  high  enough  to  protect  the  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States.  On  account  of  low-water  conditions,  we  under- 
stand pulp  is  very  high  just  at  present.  Probably  your  demands  of 
importations  when  under  normal  conditions  would  be  shut  off  and 

f)robably  at  a  loss  to  importers.     However,  these  conditions  are  not 
ikely  to  prevail  for  long;  therefore  thinlc  our  domestic  manufac- 
turers can  stand  it. 

Yours,  truly,  Ingalls  &  Co., 

H.  H.  G.  Ingalls,  Secretary. 


Phii*adelphia,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  op  Wood-Pulp  Importers, 

S  Beekm^n  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gbntle3ien:  Yours  of  the  14:th  received.    Our  mills  are  making 
board  from  old  papers,  so  that  while  we  join  you  in  your  protest 
against  higher  tariff,  we  can  not  do  so  as  users  of  pulp. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Ellsworth  H.  Htjlts,  Jr. 
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Norwich,  Conn.,  November  17^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers. 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  14th  received,  and  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  tariff  upon  wood  pulp  as  it  is  at  present  and  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary for  any  advance  to  be  made,  as  the  manufacturers  have  to  pay  aa 
much  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  and  live  and  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness of  making  paper  for  the  market,  competing  with  other  foreign 
papers. 

Yours,  truly,  The  A.  H.  Hubbard  Co., 

Charles  L.  Hubbard,  President. 


Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Room  721^  Beehman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  your  circular  of  the  14th,  and  note  con- 
tents. We  are  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  at 
this  time  because  we  are  satisfied  with  the  situation  as  it  now  exists. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  nothing  but  ground  wood,  and  therefore  an 
advance  of  the  duty  would  not  be  likely  to  affect  us  adversely.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  leave  conditions  as 
thev  are,  as  we  think  that  the  interests  of  the  paper  manufacturers 
and  the  paper  consumers  would  best  be  served  by  preserving  stability 
in  the  tariff. 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff  is  a  reasonable  and 
proper  one,  and  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience.  We  should  not 
view  with  favor  any  reduction,  nor  do  we  think  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  advance  the  duty,  taking  into  qpnsiderati(m  all  the  conditions  which 
have  to  do  with  the  operation  of  the  various  branches  of  paper  man- 
ufacture. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Hannawa  Falls  Water  Power  Company, 
Per  E.  A.  Merritt,  Jr.,  Receiver, 


Philadelphia,  November  16,  1908. 
Committee  oy  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Room  721,  6  Beehman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sirs  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  4,  request- 
ing an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  an  advance  of  the 
duties  on  wood  pulp. 

We  are  users  of  wood  pulp,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  in  our 
manufacture.  We  beg  to  ^ate  that  the  present  price  of  paper  is  so  low 
and  the  margin  of  profit  so  small  that  if  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
duty  of  wood  pulp  it  can  not  possibly  be  borne  by  our  branch  of  the 
manufacture  and  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  paper. 
There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  if  the  duty  is  advanced  the  price 
of  our  product  must  advance  accordingly,  and  as  it  enters  into  our 
paper  in  considerable  percentage  the  advance  of  our  price  will  have 
to  oe  at  least  proportionate. 
Truly,  yours, 

The  Glen  Mills  Paper  Company, 
PerTHOs.  L.  Shaw. 
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Appleton,  Wis.,  November  16j  1908. 
The  Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importebs, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  present  tariff  on  imported  sulphite  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  afford  proper  protection  to  domestic  manufacturers. 
Strictly  speaking,  and  irom  a  selfish  standpoint,  it  probably  would  be 
more  to  our  interest  if  the  duty  might  be  removea;  yet,  we  are  be- 
lievers in  the  principle  of  protection,  and  while  sulphite  to  us  is  a  raw 
material  it  is  a  finished  product  to  others  engaged  m  its  manufacture. 
Certainly  we  believe  that  the  duty  should  not  he  increased. 
Yours,  truly. 

Fox  River  Paper  Company. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street^  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  instant, 
beg  to  state  we  are  against  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Flower  City  Tissue  Mills  Company, 
By  F.  M.  Nephew. 


Bennin<^ton,  Vt.,  November  17^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Room  721^  5  Beekm^an  Street^  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  duly  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  14th  instant. 
In  reply  will  say  that  we  see  no  good  reason  why  the  present  duty 
on  pulps  should  be  increased.    The  present  price  of  tissue  paper  is 
too  low  as  compared  with  the  present  price  of  sulphite  and  ground 
wood,  and  if  the  duty  on  pulps  was  increased  the  prices  of  paper 
would  have  to  be  increased  accordingly. 
We  are  opposed  to  any  increase  of  duty  on  pulps. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Fillmore  &  Slade, 
ByH.  D.  Fillmore. 


Fallsburgii  Paper  Mills, 
FaUsburg^  N.  T.,  November  16 ^  1908. 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  received.  We  use  both  foreign  and  domestic 
sulphite  and  ground  wood,  and  am  in  favor  of  having  the  tariff  re- 
main as  it  is  on  them. 

Most  truly,  Edw.  Y.  Lb  Fevrb. 
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ViNCENNEB,  Ind.,  Novemhev  16 j  1908, 

COMMITTEB  OF  WoOD  PuLP  ImPORTEBS, 

New  York  City^  N.  T. 
Gentlemen  :  Your  "  circular  letter  "  relating  to  tariff  on  "  wood 
pulp  "  received.    In  reply  beg  to  say  we  do  not  believe  the  duty  on 
wood  or  wood  pulp  will  be  raised,  as  the  tendency  and  agitation  is 
just  the  opposite. 

We  use  considerable  "  print "  in  lining  strawboards,  but  we  are 
not  advocating  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  as  we  are  not  "  free  traders," 
and  we  do  not  believe  the  tariff  rate  will  be  increased,  as  your  circular 
letter  suggests.    We  are. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Empire  Paper  Company, 

F.  W.  QuANTz,  Manager. 


SuNAPEE,  N.  H.,  Novemher  16^  1908. 
CoMMrrTEE  OP  Wood  Pulp  Importers. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  we  hardly  feel 
that  we  can  support  any  movement  for  the  sulphite  manufacturers 
to  increase  the  duty  on  foreign  pulp.  Our  opinion  is  that  with  the 
present  duty  the  domestic  sulphite  manufacturers  ought  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and,  even  if  they  do  have 
to  undersell  slightljr  the  foreign  manufacturers,  that  there  should 
still  be  a  good  margin  of  profit  to  them. 

Our  idea  of  the  situation  is  that  the  domestic  manufacturers 
thought  there  was  no  end  to  the  price  they  could  charge  and  went 
beyond  the  limits  of  good  judgment  in  their  prices,  so  letting  in  the 
foreignpulps. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Emerson  Paper  Company, 

W.  A.  WnrTNEY. 

P.  S. — I  am,  however,  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  tariff. 


Philadelphia,  Novemher  17^  1908. 
Committee  or  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

5  Beehman  Street^  New  York. 
Dear  Sirs  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  14th,  we  have  given  the 
L  matter  of  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp  careful  consideration,  and 

from  our  standpoint  we  do  not  see  how  our  interests  on  this  side 
advance  by  either  raising  or  lowering  the  present  rates  of  duty. 
We  think  thev  are  very  fair  as  they  now  stand. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Dill  &  Collins  Co., 
Grellet  Collins, 

Presiderht. 
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New  York,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood-Pulp  I^ipokters, 

5  Beekraan  Street^  New  York. 
Gentlemen:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  with 
regard  to  the  tariff  on  wooa  pulp,  we  think  it  would  be  unadvisable 
to  make  any  change  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  same. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Diamond  Mills  Paper  Company, 
C.  G.  Van  Gilder,  Secretary. 


Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  November  17, 1908, 
Committee  of  Wood-Pulp  Importers, 

5  Beekman  Street,  New  York, 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  we  regret  to  say 
that  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  us  to  attend  the  proposed  meeting. 
Regarding  the  tariff  agitation  and  any  intended  advance  on  pulps 
coining  into  this  country,  we  can  only  say  that  in  self -protection  we 
can  take  but  one  position — we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  ad- 
vance in  the  present  schedule.     It  seems  to  us  that  when  it  is  known 
that  the  supply  in  this  country  is  short  at  best,  and  under  adverse 
conditions  such  as  have  prevailed  recently  the  pulp  mills  have  not 
been  able  to  nearly  meet  the  demand,  any  person  or  committee  who 
tried  to  advance  the  rates  of  import  would  only  do  so  to  the  ffreat 
detriment  of  the  paper  mills  who  purchase  their  pulp.    We  shall  be 
glad  to  see  their  eflforts  sidetracked. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Crescent  Paper  and  Machine  Company. 


Marseilles,  III.,  Novemher  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  AA^'ood  Prxp  Importers, 

Neiv  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Regarding  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  we  believe 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  make  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  sulphite 
or  pulp,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  upset  present  conditions  and 
increase  the  cost  of  all  grades  of  paper  and  board  using  this  raw 
material,  and  we  trust  that  your  committee  will  be  successful  in  pre- 
venting any  change  in  the  present  situation. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Crescent  Paper  Company, 
R.  F.  Knott,  President. 


West  Henniker,  N.  H.,  November  16,  1908. 

Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importters, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  the  14th,  we  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  any  prospect  of  increasing  the  present  duty  on  pulps.     All 
the  agitation  we  have  heard  of  was  m  favor  of  reducing  same. 

It  IS  our  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  maintain  the  rates 
about  as  they  are  at  present. 
Yours,  truly, 

CoNTooc:ooK  Valley  Paper  Company, 
H.  A.  Emerson,  Treasurer. 
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Huntington,  Mass.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers.  . 

Gentlemen  :  Your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  received.  As  we  are 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  we 
have  referred  your  letter  to  our  president,  Mr.  W.  X.  Caldwell, 
Holyoke,  Mass.  You  have  the  ffjrmpathy  of  this  division  in  your 
efforts  not  to  have  the  duty  on  pulps  increased. 

The  compliments  of  the  writer  to  each  gentleman  represented  on  the 
committee. 

Yours,  truly, 

Chester  Paper  Company  Division, 
E.  C.  Rogers,  Manager, 


LiTiTZ,  Pa.,  Novemher  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers. 

New  York,  N.  T. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  yours  of  the  14th  instant  relative  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  pulps,  and  we  wish  most  em- 
phatically to  go  on  record  as  being  most  strenuously  opposed  to  any 
such  legslation. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Consumers  Boxboard  and  Paper  Company, 
H.  J.  Pderson,  General  Manager. 


South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  Noveriiber  17, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers^ 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  instant, 
beg  to  state  that  you  are  right  in  your  supposition  that  we  are  op- 
posed to  any  advance  in  duty  on  foreign  pulp.  We  might  also  add 
that  we  have  the  same  opinion  as  the  Hampshire  Paper  Company 
upon  this  matter. 

Yours,  truly,  Carew  Manufacturing  Company, 

W.  D.  JuDD,  President. 


Kalamazoo,  lAiGH.,,Noceriiber  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  14th  at  hand,  and  we  certainly  should 
not  like  to  see  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  raised,  and  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Bryant  Paper  Company. 
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HousATONic,  Mass.,  November  16,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  November  14,  we  would  say 
that  we  are  opposed  to  any  increase  in  the  duty  on  wood  pulp.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  reduced. 
Domestic  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  protection  on  their  product 
the  same  as  we  ask  for  ours. 

Yours,  truly,  B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Company. 


RocKTORD,  III.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  there  will  be  an  eflfort 
made  on  November  21  to  start  a  movement  raising  the  duty  on  wood 
pulp,  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  benefit  nobody  but  a  lew  wood- 
pulp  manufacturers  and  work  a  hardship  on  the  consumer  of  aU 
grades  of  pulp,  which  is  now  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  cheaper  trades  of  paper.  We,  as  users  of  the  several 
grades  of  pulp,  respectfully  appeal  to  you  to  use  every  means  in  your 
power  to  prevent  this  advance. 

Thanking  you  for  any  efforts  you  may  take,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

RocKFORD  Paper  Box  Board  Co^ipany, 
R.  Wantz,  Manager. 


PrrrsTON,  Pa.,  November  16, 1908. 
Gents:  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  any  advance  in  the  present 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  of  any  kind. 

Yoursj  respectfully,  G.  B.  Rommel. 


Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.,  November  17, 1908. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  not  in  favor  of  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  pulp 
we  are  using  by  having  the  tariff  increased. 
Yours,  truly, 

Seeley  Paper  Mills  Company. 


EIalamazoo,  Mich.,  November  16,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  your  letter  of  the  llth  in  regard  to  the 
tariff  on  imported  wood  and  sulphite,  etc.,  and  in  answer  would  say 
that  we  do  not  think  the  tariff  had  ought  to  be  interfered  with  in  any 
way,  and  that  means  that  we  consider  it  just  about  right  as  it  is. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Standard  Paper  Company, 
J.  H.  Whitney,  Manager. 
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BiGHMOND,  Va.,  November  16^  1908. 
GoMAiriTEE  OP  Wood  Pulp  Imfortebs, 

New  York. 
Dbab  Sirs  :  Eef erring  to  your  favor  of  November  14  in  reference  to 
the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  will  state  that  we  think  that  it  would  be 
unwise  for  Congress  to  increase  the  duty  on  this  material,  as  we  our- 
selves do  considerable  export  business  and  presume  that  other  paper 
manufacturers  do  the  same  thing. 

If  the  duty  were  increased  on  wood  pulp  of  any  kind  this  would 
naturally  throw  us  out  of  line  with  the  prices  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors in  Germany  and  Sweden. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  these  duties. 
Yours,  truly, 

Standabd  Paper  Manutacturing  Company, 
R.  S.  Crump,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


Fulton,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers. 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  authorize  you  in  our  behalf  to  make  just 
as  strong  a  protest  as  you  possibly  can  in  the  hearing  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  at  Washington  against  any  advance  in 
the  tariff  rates  on  sulphite  or  ground  wood. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  these  articles  are  now  sufficiently 
protected,  and  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  tariff  it  should  be  down- 
ward rather  than  upward. 

We  believe  it  would  be  a  most  serious  mistake  if  any  advance  in 
the  present  tariff  rates  on  wood  pulp  was  made. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Victorl\  Paper  Mills  Company, 
By  E.  R.  Redhead,  President. 


Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  1908. 
Comsottee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  While  we  are  not  large  consumers  of  pulps,  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  see  any  disturbance  in  the  tariff,  as  that  would 
affect  our  business  in  proportion. 

We  trust  you  wUl  use  your  best  endeavors  to  see  that  no  disturbance 
occurs. 

Yours,  truly,  Charles  G.  Weeks  Company. 


Applbton,  Wis.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  ov  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  Yorky  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  llth.  We  are  notn/^- 
pared  to  give  you  such  a  letter  as  -^^javej?  ioo,wo  ati^^und,  assummg 
mvestigaSon  it  might  prove  to  c  given  by  the  experts  is  correct,  our 
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As  we  look  at  it,  the  whole  paper  industry  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  if  it  develops  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  trade  gen- 
erally to  have  a  higher  duty  on  sulphite  pulp,  we  are  wUling  that  it 
should  be  put  on.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  develops  that  a  lower  duty 
would  be  of  more  benefit,  then  we  axe  ready  to  acquiesce  in  that. 

With  the  information  at  hand  now,  however,  we  can  not  express 
an  opinion  either  way. 

TTours,  respectfully, 

WiSGONSiN  Tissue  Paper  Company. 


Wbij38  Riveh,  Vt.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  the  14th,  we  would  state  that  we 
do  not  use  any  sulphite  pulp,  our  raw  material  being  burlap,  etc. 

We  realize,  however,  that  higher  duties  on  sulphite  would  be  a 
serious  handicap  to  the  majority  of  tissue  manufacturers,  as  the  un- 
ported  article  is  really  necessary  to  them.    We  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Adams  Paper  Company, 
H.  Crabtree,  Manger. 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  Xovemher  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Room  721,  5  Beekman,  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  14th,  and  would  state 
that  in  our  judgment  we  believe  the  duty  on  sulphite  should  remain 
as  it  is. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Robertson  &  Son. 

C.  W.  Black. 


Boston,  Noverrvber  20, 1908. 
The  G.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company. 

Gentlemen  :  We  understand  that  you  propose  to  be  represented  in 
Washington  by  way  of  protest  against  any  increase  in  wie  tariff  on 
chemical  wood  pulp,  which  is  taxSi  under  "  Schedule  M,"  as  follows: 
Unbleached,  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight;  bleadied, 
one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight. 

We  wish  to  make  a  similar  protest 

We  manufacture  in  Maine  rising  45,000  tons  of  chemical  wood 
pulp  by  the  soda  process,  so-called,  more  than  one-half  of  which  we 
sell  to  manufacturers  of  paper,  the  balance  being  used  in  our  own 
paper  mills.  We  think  the  protection  afforded  our  product  is  ample 
under  existing  law. 

We  buy  about  14,000  tons  of  chemical  wood  pulp,  mainly  un- 
bleached, made  by  the  sulphite  process,  for  use  in  our  paper  mills. 
Of  this  amount  more  than  one-half  is  of  foreign  origin,  five-eighths  of 
-  •    T^iirch8Q^«  heiTvn-  r^^nqr^ian.    The  cost  oi  the  foreign  pulp 

$4  per  ton  more  than  the  cost  of 
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domestic  pulp,  and  the  specific  duty  amounts  to  more  than  8  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  above  fibres  relate  to  the  years  1907  and  1908.  The  laree 
proportion  of  loreign  pulp  used  in  these  years  is  mainlv  due  to  the 
tact  that  in  the  last  part  of  1906  and  the  early  part  of  the  year  1907 
•we  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  domestic  sulphite  pulp  at  reasonable 
prices. 

It  would  seem  that  sufficient  protection  is  at  present  afforded  to 
American  manufactures  on  this  item,  and  that  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  duty  levied  might  result  in  an  mmecessary  addition  to  the  cost 
and  to  the  price  of  paper  in  this  country. 

We  own  three  mills,  situated  in  Maine,  two  paper  and  one  soda 
pulp  mill.  Our  product  of  book  and  surface-coated  papers  is  about 
45,000  tons  per  annum. 

You  are  authorized  to  make  the  above  representations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  our  behalf. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  D.  Warren  &  Co. 

P.  S. — ^We  wish  to  add  that  no  individual  or  association  is  au- 
thorized to  represent  us  in  respect  to  the  tariff  on  printing  paper. 
We  should  not  object  to  a  revision  of  this  schedule,  provided,  in 
connection  with  it,  are  fairly  considered  the  present  rates  of  duty  on 
articles  entering  the  cost  of  manufacture,  such  as  coal,  clay,  chem- 
icals, and  structural  materials. 

S.  D.  Warren  &  Co. 


The  following  paper  was  submitted  to  the  committee : 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  ^i,  1908. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  represent  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  a 
domestic  corporation  of  New  York  State  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  lumber  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  i .  The  production  in 
paper,  which  is  all  news  print,  is  approximately  18,000  tons  per  an- 
num. It  saws  into  lumber  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  feet  per 
annum.  The  company  employs  approximately  500  men  in  its  manu- 
facturing departments  ana  in  its  woodland  operations.  The  city  of 
Glens  Falls  has  a  population  of  about  20,000,  and  its  staple  industry 
is  paper  making,  there  being  a  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany located  there.  I  am  manager  of  the  woodland  department  of 
the  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  and,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  cor- 
poration is  next  to  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  largest 
owner  of  New  York  State  woodland,  and  is  annually  cutting  a  supply 
of  wood  from  these  lands,  I  am  able  to  supply  the  committee  with 
accurate  figures  on  the  cost  of  production  of  pulp  wood  in  New  York 
State,  and  perhaps  in  addition  to  provide  an  illustration  of  what  the 
effect  of  the  tariff  may  be  upon  woodlands  in  our  section. 

Our  company  owns  160,000  acres  of  Adirondack  forest  land.  The 
experts  say  that  the  annual  growth  of  spruce  and  hemlock  upon 
these  lands  is  something  like  60  feet  to  the  acre.  If  we  exclude  10,000 
acres  for  bums  and  waste  land,  it  leaves  160,000  acres  and,  assuming 
that  the  figures  on  annual  yield  given  by  the  experts  is  correct,  our 
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forest  would  produce  something  like  15,000  cords  of-  wood  per  year. 
The  capacity  of  our  present  ground-wood  mill  is  about  18,000  tons  per 
year.  TEach  cord  of  rough  pulp  wood  produces  1,800  pounds  of 
mechanically  ground  wood,  so  that  our  present  use  of  pulp  wood  for 
ground-wood  purposes  is  approximately  20,000  cords  per  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  tnat  our  woodlands  would  not  supply  sufficient  wood 
for  a  sulphite  mill  to  supply  our  sulj)hite,  we  have  m  the  past  pur- 
chased our  sulphite  in  the  open  market. 

The  difference  between  our  consumption  of  pulp  wood  and  the 
yield  from  our  own  lands  we  purchase  in  the  open  market,  mainly 
from  Canada.  In  the  year  1907  we  purchased  691  cords  of  rough, 
8,028  of  peeled,  and  1,341  cords  of  rossed  Canadian  pulp  wood. 

In  the  same  season  we  cut  from  our  own  lands  in  New  York  State 
81,397  cords  of  pulp  wood  and  logs,  the  total  cost  of  which,  for  re- 
moval from  the  stump  to  the  nearest  water  for  floating  and  driving  to 
our  mill,  was  $141,115.60.  To  drive  this  wood  to  our  mill  we  expended 
$28,001.94,  and  there  was  chargeable  against  it  for  sundries,  office 
salaries,  etc.,  $8,708.25,  making  the  total  cost  of  getting  this  wood 
from  the  stump  to  our  mill  $177,824.79,  or  $5.66  plus  per  cord.  The 
stumpage  value  of  this  wood  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  fix,  as  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  value  of  stumpage  of  Adirondack  land  for  various 
purposes  is  well  understood.  However,  the  generally  accepted  value 
of  stumpage  for  pulp  wood  purposes  is  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  cord  and, 
assuming  this  stumpage  to  have  an  average  value  of  $2.25  per  cord, 
we  get  a  total  cost  per  cord  at  our  mill  of  $7.91  for  the  wood  delivered 
in  13-foot  logs.  In  making  comparisons  with  the  cost  of  Canadian 
wood,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Canadian  wood  is  cut  into 
4- foot  lengths,  while  the  New  York  State  wood,  from  which  I  have 
given  figures,  comes  to  the  mill  in  the  log. 

The  Canadian  wood  purchased  by  this  company,  as  stated  above,  is 
bought  in  the  open  market  at  points  on  the  Grank  Trunk  Eailway 
east  of  Quebec  at  $7  per  cord  for  hand-peeled  4- foot  wood,  and  the 
rough  wood  was  bought  in  the  same  section  at  $5.50  to  $6  per  cord 
and  the  rossed  was  bought  delivered  at  Glens  Falls  at  $11  per  cord. 
The  estimated  cost  of  delivering  4-foot  rough  pulp  wood  at  Mont- 
magny  and  St.  Catherine,  Quebec,  by  the  sea-coast  lumber  company, 
one  of  the  venders  of  the  wood  above  referred  to,  was  $2.90  per  cord 
for  Montmagny  and  $3.30  per  cord  for  St.  Catherine.  These  figures 
were  made  up  of  the  items  of  $2  per  cord  for  the  labor  of  laying  the 
wood  at  these  points,  plus  50  cents  per  cord  in  the  case  of  Montmagny 
and  $1  per  cord  in  the  case  of  St.  Catherine  for  driving,  booming,  and 
sorting  and  40  cents  per  cord  in  each  case  for  stumpage. 

We  are  supplied  with  figures  upon  the  cost  of  delivering  pulp 
wood  to  us  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jacques  Cartier  River,  about  20  miles 
west  of  Quebec  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  items  are  $2  per  cord  for 
labor  from  the  stump  to  the  driving  water ;  driving,  loss  of  measure- 
ment, rossing,  and  loading,  $1 ;  total  cost  of  wood  per  cord,  $3.  No 
account  of  stumpage  value  is  included  in  the  above  figures. 

To  protect  our  jfew  York  Stat«  forest  lands  and  provide  for  an 
annual  yield,  which  shall  be  permanent,  we  have  asked  the  United 
States  forestry  department  to  supply  us  with  a  working  plan  for  cut- 
ting our  wood  and  the  department  is  now  at  work  upon  such  a  plan. 
So  long  as  we  are  able  to  make  up  the  deficiency  between  our  con- 
sumption and  the  annual  growth  of  our  own  wood,  at  anything  like 
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the  present  prices  for  Canadian  wood,  we  shall  lumber,  under  the 

Slan  proposed  by  the  United  States  Department.  Should  an  export 
uty  oar  us  from  the  Canadian  market,  we  would  be  forced  to  in- 
crease the  cutting  upon  our  own  land,  and  should  the  present  tariff 
schedule  on  news  print  be  reduced  so  that  we  would  be  forced  to  com- 
pete with  the  Canadian  mills,  having  the  chief  source  of  wood  supply 
above  referred  to,  it  would  be  necessary  to  look  to  our  own  wood 
land  for  our  entire  supply  of  pulp  wood,  which  would  mean  that  in 
not  to  exceed  twenty-nve  years  the  land  would  be  denuded.  Were  it 
not  for  the  rapid  increase  in  ^alue  of  our  New  York  State  wood  land, 
it  might  be  that  there  would  be  a  greater  profit  in  denuding  the  prop- 
erty and  keeping  out  of  the  Canadian  wood  market  than  under  the 
present  plan  of  operating. 

The  present  tariff  schedule  is  satisfactory  to  this  company,  and  to 
reduce  it  means  to  compel  us  to  seek  our  source  of  supply  of  raw 
stock  in  northern  New  York;  and,  while  it  may  mean  that  we  shall 
be  able  for  some  years  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  mills,  it  plainly 
means  that  this  can  be  done  only  through  a  sacrifice  of  the  future  forest 
growth  in  our  section.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  effect  of  any  sub- 
stantial tariff  reduction  would  be  for  the  State  of  New  York  to  con- 
demn the  forest  land  and  pay  its  present  value. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express,  on  behalf  of  our  company,  our 
approval  of  the  conclusions  expressed  by  Mr.  Lyman  on  behalf  of  the 
International  Paper  Company. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

Finch,  Pruyn   &  Co.    (Inc.), 
By  Geo.  N.  Ostrander, 

Manage)'  Woodlands, 

The  following  gentlemen  also  appeared,  representing  manufac- 
turers of  paper,  but  did  not  address  the  committee : 

F.  M.  Hu^o,  Eemington  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

D.  M.  Anderson,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  X.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company,  represented  by  John  T. 
Wheelwright  and  George  Wt  AVheelwright,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  on  Monday 
we  will  take  up  crockery  and  glassware,  and  of  course  it  will  be  evi- 
dent to  you  that  even  if  you  wait  over  you  would  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  '  That  is  a  large  interest,  and  a  great  many  people 
will  have  to  be  heard  upon  that  subject.  The  committee  regrets  that 
it  can  not  hear  all  of  you  to-day.  Perhaps  there  might  have  been  a 
little  more  expedition,  but  we  have  tried  to  rush  along  as  fast  as  we 
could.  I  will  say,  however,  that  if  you  will  file  your  briefs  at  anv 
time  before  the  ith  of  December  they  will  be  printed  along  with 
these  hearings  as  though  they  were  presented  and  read  before  the 
committee;  and  the  committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
them  all. 

The  committee  thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  midnight)  adjourned  until 
Monday,  November  23,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


APPENDIX. 

WOOD   PULP. 

Boston,  November  19^  1908, 

OhAIIOIAN  r)F  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeaNS, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company  are  manu- 
facturers of  paper,  with  mills  producing  about  50  tons  of  paper  per 
day  of  book  grades.  These  mills  are  situated  in  Massachusetts  within 
about  50  miles  of  Boston.  Our  location  precludes  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp,  as  all  forests  are  distant  and  fuel  is  high. 

We  are  using  a  considerable  quantity  of  chemical  wood  fibers,  both 
domestic  and  imported.  The  soda  fihfer  we  use  the  most  of  is  all  of 
domestic  make,  but  the  stronger  fiber  made  by  the  sulphite  process 
we  use  more  largely  of  the  imported,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  supe- 
rior quality  to  the  general  product  of  the  domestic  pulp  mills  and  is 
sold  at  a  higher  price  and  to  a  great  extent  are  not  competitive,  as 
the  domestic  pulp  is  an  inferior  quality  and  can  not  be  substituted  for 
the  imported,  which  commands  a  price  which  certainly  averages  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  higher.  An  increase  in  the  duties  would 
be  a  hardship  on  us  for  the  reason  that  we  must  continue  to  buy  the 
foreign  product,  as  the  home  producers  have  never  supplied  pulp  of 
the  quality  we  desire,  and  we  are  certain  we  should  be  unable  to 
advance  our  prices  to  offset  increased  costs. 

There  are  comparatively  few  pulp  mills  whose  product  is  sold  to 
mills  using  but  not  producing  pulp,  and  the  market  for  domestic 
pulp  is  largely  controlled  by  mills  producing  and  using  pulp  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  selling  their  surplus.  It  is  doubly  the 
interest  of  such  manufacturers  to  favor  the  exclusion  of  imported 
pulps  by  higher  duties,  as  it  benefits  them  both  in  the  sale  oi  pulp 
and  of  paper. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  protest  against  any  advance  in  the 
duties  on  pulp. 

The  present  quotations  for  foreign  pulp  for  immediate  shipment 
are  abnormally  low,  due  to  the  unfavorable  business  conditions 
which  have  prevailed,  and  should  not  be  considered  in  anv  adjust- 
ment of  duties  for  the  reasons  of  market  conditions,  as  explained  by 
one  of  our  English  correspondents  who  is  well  posted.  We  quote 
below  their  letter  of  October  31 : 

"  With  reference  to  sulphite  supplies,  would  you  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  picking  up  what  may  be  considered  a  bargain  for  delivery 
this  year?  The  point  is  this:  Owing  to  dullness  of  trade,  many 
paper  makers  in  this  country  are  not  able  to  take  out  their  con- 
tracted supplies,  consequently  some  paper  mills  in  Scandinavia  have 
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stocks  inconveiiiently  large.    This  condition  of  affairs  will,  we  think, 
be  only  temporary,  because  the  price  has  now  sunk  below  cost  oi 

S reduction.  A  movement  is  on  toot  in  Scandinavia  to  reduce  pro- 
uction  by  30  per  cent  for  three  or  six  months.  All  Norwegian  mills 
have  agreed  to  this  and  more  than  half  the  Swedish  mills.  They  are, 
however,  waiting  for  more  complete  unanimity  before  putting  this 
plan  into  operation.  In  the  meantime  several  mills  will  shut  down 
for  a  month  or  more  on  their  own  account  without  waiting  until  the 
pulp  associations  have  come  to  a  decision.  It  is  to  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  during  next  year  the  supply  will  adjust  itself  to  the  demand, 
but  in  the  meantime  for  financial  reasons  there  are  stocks  which  will 
be  going  cheap.  If  you  could  take  200  or  300  tons  for  this  year,  we 
could  probably  make  vou  a  special  offer. 

"We  have  dispatched  to  you  a  sample  of  our  G  pulp,  and  we 
have  to-day  sent  you  a  further  sample  of  our  T  pulp.  You  have 
already  a  sample  of  the  HX.  .These  three  brands  all  run  much  the 
same  and  are  popular  in  this  country  as  being  easy  bleaching  suit- 
able for  printings.  From  one  or  other  of  these  mills  we  could  pos- 
sibly supply  you  with  cheap  lots  for  this  year.  We  can  not  quote 
at  present  until  we  know  that  you  will  be  open,  but  on  hearing  from 
you  we  would  lay  an  offer  before  you. 
"  Eespectfully,  yours, 

"  Geo.  W.  Wheelwright,  President,'^'* 


Boston,  November  20^  190S. 
To  the  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington.  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation are  advocating  and  are  going  to  present  to  you  on  the  21st 
instant  their  views  as  to  raising  the  duty  on  imported  pulps  from 
Europe  to  100  per  cent. 

We  are  members  of  the  above  association,  but  we  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  being  strongly  opposed  to  any  such  change  in  the  tariff. 

We  are  not  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  are  obliged  to  buy  all  of  our 
pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  our  paper,  and  while  we  buy  more  or 
less  of  it  made  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Canada  we  still  buy  a  large 
quantity  from  Germany  and  Sweden,  for  the  reason  that  the  quality 
of  our  paper  demands  in  some  instances  a  better  grade  of  pulp  than 
can  be  made  in  this  country.  We  have  never  vet  seen  pulp  made  here 
of  as  good  quality  as  that  made  abroad,  and  while  tnere  are  a  few 
mills  here  that  it  they  exerted  themselves  could  manufacture  this 
quality,  they  would  not  make  enough  to  supply  the  demand  for  this 
grade,  and  if  the  duty  were  raised  100  per  cent  on  the  foreign  pulp 
they  could  make  their  prices  exorbitant.  Many  of  the  mills  in  this 
country  make  their  own  pulp  and  their  own  paper  together,  and  have 
some  pulp  for  sale,  and  a  raise  in  the  duty  to  this  figure  would  benefit 
them  very  materially,  but  it  would  be  a  distinct  detriment  to  the  mills 
like  ourselves  who  are  obliged  to  buy  pulp  in  the  foreign  market,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  paper  so  made  in  this  country  is  made  by 
mills  situated  in  similar  circumstances  as  ourselves. 

We  trust  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  the  way  of  an  increase  of 
duty  on  European  pulps. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Monadnock  Paper  Mills, 

A.  J.  Pierce,  President, 
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Boston,  November  20^  1908. 
Mr.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Commiittee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  This  company  is  opposed  to  any  increase  of  duty  on 
wood  pulp  for  the  following  reasons : 

Our  mill  is  situated  near  this  city  and  produces  about  30  tons  of 
hiffh-grade  paper  per  day.  We  buy  all  ot  our  wood  fiber,  not  being 
able  to  manufacture  it,  owing  to  the  location  of  our  mill.  The  low 
grades  are  almost  entirely  of  domestic  production,  but  many  of  the 
higher  grades  of  foreign  sulphite  fiber  are  of  superior  quality  to  any 
made  in  this  country,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  compelled  to  use 
them  in  order  to  obtain  certain  desired  traits  in  our  papers. 

We  are  content  with  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp,  and  believe 
that  it  is  probably  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  American  pulp 
manufacturers. 

We  protest,  however,  against  any  increase  in  the  said  duty.  The 
majority  of  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  make  their  own  pulp, 
manufacture  the  larger  part  of  their  pulp  into  paper,  and  sell  any 
surplus  which  they  may  have.  An  examination  into  the  cost  of 
paper  making  and  into  the  price  at  which  these  mills  sell  their  paper 
will  very  (juickly  show  at  what  value  they  take  their  own  pulp  when 

Eut  to  their  own  uses,  and  tend  to  confirm  our  belief  that  they  already 
ave  ample  protection. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

TiLESTON   AND  HoLLINGSWORTH  CoMPANY, 

Geo.  F.  Child,  Treasurer, 


SURFACE-COATED  PAPERS. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  November  19^  1908, 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  CAMPBELL  ART  COMPANY,  OF  ELIZA- 
BETH,  N.  J.,  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  CONCERNING 
TARIFF  REVISION  AS  RELATED  TO  PHOTOGELATIN  PRINTING. 

The  photogelatin  printing  process  was  introduced  in  this  country 
about  1871,  and  while  it  has  flourished  mightily  abroad,  especiallj 
in  Germany,  it  has  never  secured  in  this  countiy  the  place  which  it 
is  entitled  to  hold  as  the  best  process  for  the  reproduction  of  art  pic- 
tures and  kindred  work,  where  fine  details  and  graduation  of  tones 
are  required. 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  the  Government  Printing  Office  called 
for  bids  on  ncarlv  3,000,000  photogelatin  prints  as  illustrations  for 
an  important  pu&lication  where  the  above-mentioned  qualities  are 
absolutely  required.  There  are  not  three  photogelatin  plants  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  turning  out  this  work  within  the  desired 
time,  and  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek — the  low  duty  on  foreign 
photogelatin  work  and  the  tremendous  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  tell  the  story. 

No  photogelatin  power  presses  are  made  in  this  country,  and  we 
have  to  pay  a  45  per  cent  duty  on  such  a  machine.     The  finished 
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product  of  a  photogelatin  press  in  the  form  of  post  cards  come  in 
nnder  the  customs  tariff  as  printed  matter,  on  which  a  duty  of  but 
25  per  cent  is  imposed,  which  is  manifestly  imfair  and  a  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  loreign  capital  and  labor.  I  find  no  fault  with  the 
45  per  cent  duty  on  the  press,  but  I  submit  that  the  duty  on  tUe 
finished  product  should,  to  say  the  least,  be  no  less.  I  speak  of  post 
cards  because  they  represent  the  largest  single  item  of  imported 
gelatin  work  . 

I  think  I  am  within  the  truth  in  stating  that  two  years  ago  more 
than  75,000,000  photo-gelatin  post  cards  were  imported.  I  have  not 
the  data  regarding  last  year.  Practically  none  of  this  work  was  done 
here,  although  we  needed  it  badly  enough.  Many  of  these  cards  are 
hand  colored,  but  come  in  under  the  same  25  per  cent  duty,  which  is 
a  still  harder  proposition  for  the  manufacturer  here  as  it  involves 
more  cheap  labor,  not  to  mention  the  very  prevalent  impression  that 
some  of  these  hand-colored  cards  come  in  at  certain  ports  of  entry 
under  the  classification  of  "  lithographs,"  "  chromos,"  etc.,  at  5  cents 
per  pound,  which  would  bring  the  duty  down  to  an  absurdity  on  this 
class  of  work. 

There  is  a  large  business  in  these  cards  in  South  America,  about 
one-half  as  much  as  in  this  country,  but  under  the  present  conditions 
we  can  get  none  of  it;  the  same  is  true  of  Mexico  and  Canada.  If  we 
can  not  secure  any  part  of  this  trade,  I  submit  that  we  should  at  least 
be  protected  in  our  own  country. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  scale  of  wages  which  shows  where 
we  find  ourselves  on  the  labor  problem : 


Photograplier... 

Betouctier 

Platemaker 

Printer 

Peeders 

Other  handling  and  flnfshlng  (by  women  and  girls) 
Hand  coloring... _ 


Germany. 

United  States. 

Per  week. 

Per  week. 

$8.00 

$25.00 

$5.00  to  6.00 

$15.00  to   25.00 

6.00  to  8.00 

20.00  to   30.00 

7.00  to   9.00 

18.00  to    25.00 

1.50  to   2.00 

3.00  to     6.00 

1.60  to   8.00 

2.60  to     6.00 

2.00  to  4.00 

8.00  to   12.00 

\ 


Certain  features  of  this  process  call  for  skilled  labor,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  in  this  country,  and  we  are  restrained  under 
the  law  from  making  contracts  for  foreign  labor.    If  men  of  the  re- 

Suired  ability  come  here  of  their  own  accord,  the  labor  unions  imme- 
iately  get  hold  of  them  and  settle  the  wage  question  for  them  in  a 
hurry.  Any  relief,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  cheaper  labor  is  exceed- 
ingly remote. 

Concerning  the  principal  materials  entering  into  our  work,  we  find 
ourselves  in  practically  the  same  position,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show : 


Germany. 


'  Per  pound. 

Paper _ w—  $0.06 

Gelatin I  .60 

Ink- .5a 


United 
States. 


Per  pound, 

$0.18 

$0.95  to  •1.25 

.96 
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Of  course,  if  paper  were  on  the  free  list,  that  would  be  of  great  help 
to  us.  We  do  not  ask  that,  but  do  ask  that  the  adequate  protection 
of  one  industry  shall  not  operate  as  a  disadvantage  to  us  because  we 
are  not  properly  protected. 

The  duty  on  machinery,  gelatin,  ink,  and  paper  is,  in  every  case, 
higher  than  the  duty  on  photo-gelatin  printed  matter,  and  possibly 
no  further  argument  should  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  fairness 
of  an  advance  in  duty  on  the  latter.    As  to  how  much  this  advance  m 

should  be,  those  whom  I  represent,  in  a  measure,  here,  differ,  as  the  ^ 

briefs  will  show,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  45  per  cent  to  a  max- 
imum of  100  per  cent.  The  Campbell  Art  Company,  for  whom  I 
speak  directly,  feels  that  a  maximum  of  75  per  cent  and  a  minimum  J 

of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  equitable  and  reasonable  in  view  ^ 

of  the  figures  just  given,  which  can  readily  be  authenticated,  con- 
cerning the  relative  cost  of  labor  and  material  here  and  abroad. 

On  the  basis  of  such  an  advance  it  is  probable  that  ten  presses 
would  soon  be  running  where  one  is  in  operation  to-day,  and  that 
many  hundreds  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  would  find 
steady  employment  where  scores  are  busy  to-day. 

I  submit  briefs  and  letters  from  the  Albertype  Company,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  Meriden  Gravure  Company,  of  Meriden,  Conn. ;  Campbell 
Art  Company,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  The  Photogravure  and  Color 
Company,  ot  New  York;  Carey  Lithograph  Company,  of  New 
York;  1^,  Moebius,  of  Camden,  N.  J.;  Heliotype  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Taber  Art  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  constituting 
practically  all  of  the  important  concerns  in  this  country  in  this  line 
of  work. 

We  buy  our  materials,  manufacture  our  products,  and  sell  our 
goods  in  this  country.  There  is  no  combination  among  the  people 
engaged  in  this  line  of  business,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  compe- 
tition between  ourselves  is  keen  enough  to  protect  the  public  so  lar 
as  prices  are  concerned.  "What  we  want  and  ask  for  is  such  measure 
of  protection  as  will  keep  our  factories  running  and  our  people  em- 
ployed. We  think  that  we  are  at  least  entitled  to  as  fair  treatment 
as  is  accorded  to  others,  and  this  we  feel  we  are  not  receiving  at  the 
present  time. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Arthur  F.  Rice, 
Vice-President  Campbell  Art  Company^  Elizabeth^  N.  J. 


The  following  letters  were  filed  with  the  committee  by  the  Camp- 
bell Art  Company: 

123-125  Federal  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Ttiesday^  November  17, 1908. 

Messrs.  Ca^ipbell  Art  Co.  (Mr.  A.  F.  Rice,  ViCE-PREsroENT) , 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  communications  of  November  12  and 
16,  I  regret  that  I  siiall  be  unable  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  on 
November  21.  However,  as  you  desire  my  views  on  the  subject,  I 
will  state  that  it  appears  to  me  only  reasonable  that  the  duty  on  the 
printed  work  should  be  equal,  at  least,  to  that  imposed  on  the  photo- 


\ 
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^latin  press,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  the  printing 
in  this  country  as  much  more  as  possible.  As  matters  stand  at  pres- 
ent, it  is  impossible  for  printers  to  compete  with  the  foreign  price  on 
photogelatin  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  endeavor  to  have 
the  dutj  on  imports  of  this  nature  increased  shall  meet  with  the  suc- 
cess fairness  justifies. 
Would  be  pleased  to  receive  copy  of  the  laws. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  MOEBFUS. 


Boston,  Mass.,  November  17^  1908. 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Bice,  Campbell  Art  Co., 

Elizabeth^  N.  J, 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favors  of  the  12th  and  16th  in  matter  of  the  duties 
on  gelatin  printing  at  hand,  and,  of  course,  writer  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  an  increase  in  the  present  rate  on  such  work.  The  postal-card  situ- 
ation illustrates  forcioly  the  need  of  such  increase.  We  have  figured  a 
number  of  times  on  large  orders  of  cards,  but  have  been  informed  by 
the  prospective  customer  that  our  prices  were  much  more  than  the 
ones  obtained  from  Germany.  As  this  business  has  attained  such 
large  proportions,  it  would  seem  only  right  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  workman  should  have  an  equal  chance  with  the  foreigner, 
especially  as  post  cards  can  hardly  be  classed  as  anything  else  but  a 
luxury.  The  cost  of  production,  of  course,  applies  equally  to  other 
uses  of  the  process.  A  lot  of  work  for  special  publications  is  now 
done  abroad,  in  some  cases  apparently  paying  no  duty  whatever,  as 
writer  remembers  hearing  of  a  large  book  of  photographs  of  views 
sold  to  artists  and  architects  which  was  all  large  page  illustrations 
printed  by  gelatin  process,  but  with  the  title  (a  few  words — ^the  name 
of  the  town  or  building)  printed  in  French  or  German,  entering  the 
country  as  a  foreign-language  publication  and  therefore  free  of  auty. 

Writer  would  lie  to  be  present  at  the  hearing,  but  circumstances 
prevent.    He  wishes  you  all  success  in  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
trade,  and  if  he  finds  any  opportunity  to  help  along  the  cause,  will 
certainly  take  advantage  of  it. 
V  ery  truly,  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  C.  Ramsat. 


New  York,  November  17^  1908. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Rice,  ViCB-PREsmENT  Campbell  Art  Co., 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  16th  instant,  in 
r^rd  to  meeting  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  be  held  at 
Washington  November  21, 

Mr.  Witterman,  of  the  Albertype  Company,  in  Brooklyn,  visited 
us  and  talked  this  matter  over,  and  we  assured  him  that  we  would  do 
our  share  in  bringing  about  the  desired  revision  of  the  tariff. 
Thanking  you  for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention,  we  are, 
Tours,  very  truly. 

Caret  Lithooraph  Company. 
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New  York,  November  17^  1908. 
Campbell  Art  Company, 

Elizabeth^  N.  J. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  November  16,  wish  to 
say  that  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  join  with  you  in  vour  effort 
to  revise  the  present  tariff  on  pictures,  but  the  time  is  so  short  that  I 
do  not  think  I  can  arrange  to  go  to  Washington  on  Saturday. 

Of  course  we  are  more  interested  in  the  duty  on  photogravure  i 

plates  and  prints.    One  trouble  is  that  our  fine  work  has  to  be  printed  ^ 

on  imported  paper,  on  which  there  is  a  heavy  duty.    This  places  us  at  i 

a  disadvantage  with  the  foreimi  houses,  because  they  get  the  paper 
much  cheaper ;  and  with  a  small  duty  on  the  prints  makes  it  dmcult  J 

for  us  to  compete  with  them.  i 

It  would  be  better  for  all  of  us  if  the  duty  on  fine  paper  that  can 
not  be  made  in  this  country  was  reduced  and  the  duty  on  the  pictures 
printed  on  this  paper  increased.  That  would  place  us  in  a  position  to 
sell  our  ^oods  in  South  America  and  Mexico. 

I  should  like  to  have  an  interview  with  your  representative  who  is 
going  to  Washington,  and  I  might  be  able  to  suggest  something  tiiat 
would  be  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

The  photogelatin  printers  of  this  country  are  constantly  going 
into  competition  with  the  photogravure  houses  in  Europe. 
Yours,  truly, 

Photogravure  and  Color  Company, 
Karl  A.  Arvidson. 


Meriden,  Conn.,  November  18^  1908. 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Rice, 

Vice-President  Campbell  Art  Co.^  Elizdbeth^  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir:  Regret  to  say  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  appear 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  21st,  and  shoiud  be 
glad  if  you  could  represent  us,  as  well  as  yourself,  at  that  time. 

We  hold  that  the  present  tariff  on  photo-gelatin  work  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  put  us  on  an  even  footing  with  the  German  manufac- 
turers, when  the  wages  paid,  hours  worked,  and  cost  of  materials  on 
the  other  side  are  considered. 

We  also  hold  that  it  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  compel  us  to  pay  45 
per  cent  duty  on  machinery  for  this  process  (and  we  can  get  this 
machinery  in  no  other  way  than  by  import),  and  then  protect  us  on 
the  product  of  the  machinery  by  only  35  per  cent  or  less. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Meriden  Gravurb  Company, 
J.  F.  Allen,  Treasurer. 


Chicago,  November  16^  1908. 
Campbell  Art  Company, 

Elizabeth^  N.  J. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  letter  of  November  12,  which  was  for- 
warded from  our  old  address. 
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The  tariff  relative  to  the  photocelatin  industry  isj  as  you  say,  mani- 
festly unjust  and  we  are  cordially  in  sympathy  with  any  movement 
which  has  in  view  a  readjustment  of  this  matter. 

Considering  the  impossibility  of  American  photogelatin  firms  of 
competing  with  European  firms  imder  the  present  tariff,  we  should 
suggest  that  the  i)resses  come  in  free  and  that  a  duty  of  100  per  cent 
or  more  on  the  finished  product  would  be  putting  us  on  a  more  equita- 
ble plane  of  competition. 

Tnank  you  for  calling  our  attention  to  this  important  subject  and 
for  the  interest  vou  are  taking  in  the  matter. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Western  Photogravure  Company, 
Jos.  ScHOENiNGER,  President. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  17^  1908, 
Mr.  Wm.  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean-s^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  photogelatin-printing  business  has  been  established 
in  the  United  States  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  has  remained 
diminutive  in  comparison  with  the  extent  it  has  now  acquired  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany. 

The  printing  by  this  process  is  slow  and  greatly  subject  to  the  in- 
fluences of  weather  and  temperature.    The  cost  of  labor  therefore  is 
larger  proportionately  than  that  of  other  printing  methods. 
The  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  our  branch  are  on  the  average : 


TTnited  States. 


Steam  printer : 1  $20.00  to  $26.00 

Plate  maker |    25.00  to  86.00 

Reproduction  photo«Tapher 20.00  to  36.00 

PhotoBTaphic  retoucher I    16.00  to  24.00 


Germany. 


$7.00  to  $0.00 
7.00  to  8.00 
7.00  to  8.76 
6.00  to   7.00 


Rents  and  other  business  expenses  show  a  similar  proportion. 
Paper  and  cardboard  of  American  manufacture  cost  two  to  three 
times  the  German  prices  for  equal  grades. 

A  great  contributor  to  the  rise  of  the  photogelatin  printing  in  Ger- 
many of  late  years  has  been  the  growth  of  the  illustrated  post  card. 
The  production  of  the  American  view  and  art  post  card  has  almost 
been  monopolized  by  German  manufacturers,  whose  agents  here  pick 
up  the  views  of  every  city,  village,  and  crossroad,  of  every  scene,  of 
any  advertising  subject,  and  sena  it  to  Germany  to  have  500, 1,000,  or 
more  post  cards  made  of  a  subject  Not  that  we  could  not  make  an 
equally  ^ood  article,  but  the  German  manufacturer  can  produce  the 
1,000  plam  gelatin  post  cards  for  7 J  marks,  or  $1.80,  while  we  can  not 
produce  the  1,000  under  $5  or  $6. 

The  imported  gelatin  post,  card  comes  under  the  customs  tariff 
schedule  of  printed  matter  and  pays  25  per  cent  duty. 

We  hand  color  many  gelatin  post  cards  of  our  own  make,  giving 
thereby  employment  to  3  artists  and  16  girls. 

The  importer  also  brines  over  many  hand-colored  post  cards,  omits 
the  designation  ^^  hand  colored,"  and  is  enabled  thereoy  at  some  ports 
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of  entry  to  pass  them  as  lithographs  between  eight  one-thousandths 
and  twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thicfaiess  at  5  cents  per 
pound. 

The  majority  of  colored  post  cards  are  lithographs  or  chromo- 
litho,  and  pass  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  equal 
to  about  75  cents  per  1,000  post  cards. 

Here  exists  a  flagrant  discrimination  against  the  American  manu- 
facturer. Compare  f.  i.  the  tariff  schedule:  Lithographic  dffar 
labels  in  less  than  eight  colors,  20  cents  per  pound;  lithographic 
^igar  labels  in  eight  or  more  colors,  30  cents  per  pound. 
•  T|ie  German-made  colored  post  cards  vary  oetween  six  and  ten 
colors  and  pay  only  5  cents  per  pound  duty,  while  they  are  printed 
on  the  same  lithographic  presses  as  the  cigar  labels,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  great  minority  of  gelatine  hand-colored  make. 

Holiday  cards,  calendars,  booklets,  advertising  cards,  hangers, 
novelties,  and  pictures  of  many  kinds  share  in  the  same  discrimina- 
tion. Post  cards,  being  of  recent  growth,  have  not  before  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Confess.  They  are  more  commercial  than  edu- 
cational, are  largely  used  for  advertising  towns,  resorts,  real  estate, 
and  any  kind  of  mercantile  enterprise. 

Well  might  the  domestic  manufacturer  receive  his  fair  share  of 
this  trade,  instead  of  four-fifths  of  post  cards  being  imported. 

The  unlimited  cheapening  of  the  article  through  foreign  competi- 
tion can  not  be  said  to  have  made  it  more  hicrative  to  the  retail  trade, 
but  has  tended  to  depreciate  it  in  the  public  estimation. 

By  the  official  report  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  there 
were  imported  under  the  head  of  "  Books,  music,  engravings,  etch- 
ings, photographs,  and  other  printed  matter,"  in  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1905,  free,  $2,609,181;  dutiable,  $1,980,677;  1906,  free, 
$3,000,326;  dutiable,  $2,599,622;  1907,  free,  $3,379,182;  dutiable, 
$3,072,127. 

The  European  apprentice  systems  further  contribute  to  the  low 
cost  of  foreign  labor,  while  here  we  do  not  have  any  unpaid  labor. 

Many  smaller  importations  of  post  cards,  fancy  cards,  other  print-ed 
matter,  photographs,  and    engravings    come    by  mail  cheaply  and 

?uickly,  thus  further  diminishmg  the  chances  of  the  domestic  manu- 
acturer. 

The  photographer,  as  a  rule,  can  not  afford  to  copyright  his  scenic 
views,  nor  does  the  law  ultimately  protect  him.  according  to  recent 
decisions  of  the  United  States  courts.  The  photographer's  views, 
therefore,  arc  the  prey  of  the  foreigner's  agent.  Example:  We  in- 
struct our  traveling  photoffrapher  to  photograph  for  us  certain 
scenes  in  Oregon  or  Texas.  He  does  it  at  great  expense.  We  publish 
the  views  in  the  form  of  post  cards  or  a  souvenir  book  or  a  calendar. 
The  foreigner,  through  his  alert  helpmate  here,  buys  the  finished  arti- 
cle for  a  few  cents  and  sends  it  to  Europe  for  copying.  In  a  short 
while  our  market,  local  or  general,  becomes  flooded  with  cheap  copies. 
The  domestic  manufacturer  may  then  turn  his  wits  to  new  fields,  but 
the  mail  offers  such  easy  facilities  to  the  copyists  here  and  abroad  that 
to-day  the  American  lithographers  and  kinclred  trades  have  resigned 
themselves  to  the  conclusion  that  post  cards  and  similar  articles  belong 
to  the  foreigner. 

The  ALBERTypE  Company. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  18^  1908. 

I9  Walther  Hoeschel,  married  and  residing  at  179  Thirteenth  avenue, 
Astoria,  Queens  County,  State  of  New  York,  and  workdng  as  a  photo- 
graphic retoucher  witn  the  Albertype  Company,  Brooklyn,  K.  Y., 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  previously  with  Stengel  &  Co., 
photogelatin  printers,  Dresden  and  Berlin,  (rermany,  two  years, 
testify  from  my  own  knowledge  that  in  Germany,  in  the  photogelatin 
printing  line,  a  first-class  photographer  earns  20  to  35  marks  a  week 
($5  to  $8.75) ;  retoucher  earns  18  to  25  marks  a  week  ($4.60  to  $6)  ; 
apprentices,  some  nothing,  others  earn  2  to  4  marks  a  week  (50  cents 
to$l). 

In  every  branch  of  the  business  apprentices  are  engaged,  almost 
one  to  every  workman.    Girls  feed  the  power  presses. 

To  this  statement  I  subscribe  my  name, 

Walther  Hoeschel. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  November, 
1908. 

[seal.]  Henry  Stubing, 

Notary  Public^  Kings  County^  N.  Y. 


New  York,  November  19^  1908, 
Mr.  W.  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  of  ths  Com/mittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Snt:  We  have  been  advised  that  a  hearing  regarding  tariff 
schedule  covering  papers,  books,  etc.,  will  be  held  next  Saturday,  and 
that  the  subject  of  photogelatin  printing  will  be  heard  in  connection 
with  this  schedule.  As  figures  and  other  data  pertaining  to  this 
subject  have  undoubtedly  been  submitted  by  other  parties,  we  will, 
in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  refrain  from  stating  same,  but  we  wish 
to  submit  this  undeniable  fact : 

American  efforts  and  American  capital  have  created  a  demand  for 
gelatin  printing  in  this  country,  a  demand  which  is  constantly  in- 
creasing through  our  work,  while  European  establishments,  prin- 
cipally German,  are  getting  the^  results.  jLarge  contracts  for  postal 
cards,  art  subjects,  etc,  are  continually  placed  on  the  other  sid!e  and 
executed,  and  this  is  not  done  for  reasons  of  superior  workmanship, 
but  simply  on  account  of  our  inability  of  competing  with  foreign 
quotations. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Carey  Lithograph  Company. 

Peter  J.  Carey,  President. 


DECALCOMANLA,  OR  LPrHOGRAPHlC  TRANSFERS. 

New  York  CrrY,  November  18^  1908. 
The  Honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  importers  and  dealers  of  decalco- 
mania,  or  lithographic  transfers,  we  herewith  beg  to  present  our 
views  on  the  rate  or  duty  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  as 
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to  tiie  classification  for  duty  purposes  under  the  tariff  to  be  pro- 
mulgftted. 

A  brief  r63U]n6  of  the  tariff  history  of  this  loerchattdiBe  may  be 
instructive  in  tiie  li^ht  of  argument,  pro  and  con,  whidi  wiU  be 
advanced  on  this  subject  by  your  committee. 

Ever  since  the  decalcomania,  or  lithographic  prints,  were  intm- 
dueed  into  tiiis  oountry  for  the  decoration  of  china  and  earthen  ware^ 
as  well  as  numerous  other  materials,  these  litbonaphio  prints  have 
been  properly  diMSsified  under  paragraph  400  of  the  Din^ley  tariff 
and  previously  under  the  Wilson  tarin  as  lithographic  prints  from 
stone,  zinc,  alluminum,  etc.,  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  pound,  net 
wei^t  This  rate  was  the  subject  of  a  distinct  unaerstanding  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  dealers  on  these  goods  at  the  time  the 
S resent  tariff  was  being  framed,  as  per  evidence  before  the  Ways  and 
[cans  Committee.  These  decalcomania,  or  transfer  pictures,  are 
known  throughout  the  trade  as  lithographic  prints,  and  manufac- 
turers of  these  decalcomania  in  Europe  style  their  firms  as  litho- 
graphic establishments. 

Decalcomania  is  a  form  of  a  lithographic  print  now  used  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  decoration  of  pottery  and  otner  materials  the  world 
over.  The  name  decalcomania  does  not  indicate  the  real  difference 
in  any  essential  feature  from  the  term  "  lithographic  print,"  and  the 
only  difference  between  decalcomania  and  the  common  lithographic 
prints  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  decalcomania  is  printed  on  Rimmed 
paper,  so  that  it  may  readily  transfer  from  the  sheet  on  which  it  is 
printed  to  some  other  object.  It  may  be  said  right  here  that  this 
gummed  paper  is  not  a  surface-coated  paper,  neither  in  a  tedinical 
nor  commercial  sense^  because  a  surface-coated  paper  has  a  permanent 
surface  coating,  while  the  gummed  paper  which  is  used  for  the 
decalcomania  has  the  gum  coating  only  for  the  purpose  of  transfer- 
ring the  lithographic  print  thereon  upon  the  object,  as  aforesaid. 

iTefore  the  adaptation  of  decalcomania  to  pottery  decoration  pot- 
tery was  decorated  with  so-called  "  printed  and  fiUed-in  "  patterns, 
i.  e.,  the  outline  of  a  pattern  was  engraved  on  a  copper  plate  and  from 
same,  with  the  aid  of  printing  paper,  transferred  upon  the  ware, 
und  colors  were  then  applied  to  this  outline  or  design  by  a  brush  in 
the  hands  of  a  workman.  This  process  has  become  obsolete  since  the 
introduction  of  decalcomania.  The  colors  are  now  all  printed  and 
the  pattern  made  complete  in  all  colors  on  the  paper,  and  from  this 
paper  the  pattern  is  transferred  by  one  process  to  the  ware.  This 
leauces  to  a  considerable  extent  the  cost  of  hand  labor  required  in 
pottery  decoration,  and  since  hand  labor  is  and  always  has  been 
much  more  expensive,  and  skilled  labor  particularly  so  much  harder 
to  obtain  in  America  than  in  those  European  countries  where  pot- 
tery has  been  made  for  many  years,  it  was  decalcomania  which  has 
placed  the  American  potter  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  im- 
ported foreign  goods. 

From  the  time  when  pottery  was  decorated  in  this  country  until 
1899  or  1900,  the  above-described  process  of  printing  and  filling  in 
by  hand  with  colors  was  the  only  method  of  decoratmg  used  by  the 
American  potter,  and  all  the  materials,  as  printing  paper  and  cera- 
mic colors,  necessary  for  the  decorating,  were  imported.  By  adapt- 
ing decalcomania  and  importing  same  from  Europe,  the  potter  is 
practically  importing  the  same  materials  which  he  formerly  im- 
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Sorted,  eliminating  the  high  cost  for  skilled  labor,  and  thus  enabling 
im  to  compete  against  foreign  importers  of  china,  not  to  speak  at 
all  of  the  higher  artistic  standard  of  decalcomania  compared  with 
printed  and  fiUed-in  patterns.  At  the  time  the  Dinriey  bill  was 
rormnlated  there  were  decalcomania  transfers  imported  from  Europe, 
but  only  for  use  on  other  materials,  not  on  pottery.  Therefore 
ceramic  decalcomanias  are  not  specifically  mentioned  in  that  bill.  It 
was  only  about  1900  that  the  use  of  decalcomania  became  quite  gen- 
eral witn  the  potters,  and  since  then  it  has  become  almost  a  universal 
process  of  applied  colors  in  pottery  decoration.  With  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  pottery  industry,  the  importations  of  decal- 
comania grew  readily,  and  for  some  years  there  was  no  question 
raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  classifying  it  as  lithographic  prints 
under  paragraph  400.  When  decalcomanias  were  first  used  bj'  the 
potters,  there  was  absolutely  no  manufacturer  in  this  country,  but 
there  were  a  large  number  oi  such  establishments  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany  employing  a  large  corps  of  artists  in  designing  their 
patterns,  and  the  work  of  these  artists  was  therefore  made  available 
for  the  use  of  the  American  potters.  Naturally  decalcomania  took 
the  place  of  the  raw  materials  the  potter  had  previously  imported  in 
the  form  of  pigments,  colors,  and  printing  paper. 

Now,  if  this  material  had  been  specifically  mentioned  along  with 
lithographic  prints  in  paragraph  400,  no  question  would  or  could 
ever  nave  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  classification;  but 
because  decalcomania  is  nowhere  mentioned,  the  opportunity  was 
riven  to  the  American  lithographers  who  later  began  to  manufacture 
mis  material,  to  raise  a  technical  question  and  to  seek  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  decalcomania  under  some  schedule  paying  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  than  lithographic  prints.  Repeated  etforts  have  b^n  made, 
particularly  by  one  domestic  manufacturer  of  decalcomania,  to  have 
these  reclassified,  first,  as  cigar  labels;  second,  as  manufactures  of 
metal  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  third,  as  manufactures  of  paper  at 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  fourth,  as  surface-coated  paper  at  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  and  3  cents  per  pound,  and  this  is  the  present 
rate  of  duty  assessed  on  these  goods.  The  higher  rate  of  duty  was 
sought  by  the  above-mentioned  domestic  manufacturer  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  repeatedly  and  in  many  cases  been  able  to  sell  his 
goods  at  a  lower  price  than  the  imported  article  could  be  offered.  It 
18  a  notorious  fact,  and  the  leading  American  pottery  manufacturers 
will  offer  testimony  to  the  effect,  that  the  American  manufacturers  of 
the  decalcomania  do  not  and  can  not  obtain  as  high  a  price  for  their 
decalcomania  as  the  foreign  importers  on  an  average,  for  the  reason 
that  the  American  decalcomamas  have  been  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  cheap  lines  and  to  copies  of  the  foreign  designs-  In 
d^alcomania,  as  in  every  other  line  of  applied  art  work,  originality 
commands  a  price. 

While  no  aoubt  it  would  be  possible  to  have  produced  a  limited 
number  of  original  designs  in  this  country,  yet  there  is  by  no  means 
available  here  the  great  body  of  artists  who  are  seeking  commercial 
employment  in  Europe. 

ui  uiiB  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  all  instances  where 
the  domestic  manufacturer  offers  his  goods  at  a  lower  figure  than  we 
have  been  able  to  sell  them  and  where  his  decorations  have  been 
copies  of  our  patterns,  the  importers  and  dealers  in  these  goods  were 
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subjected  to  a  very  severe  loss,  because  the  importers  had  to  pay 
the  European  manufacturers  for  all  the  expense  connected  with  the 
creation  of  these  decorations. 

As  above  stated,  these  decalcomanias  are  lithographic  prints  and 
nothing  but  lithographic  prints  and  can  not  be  considered  as  any- 
thing else,  and  in  support  of  this  contention  we  beg  to  refer  to  the 
following  Treasury  and  Appraisers'  decisions: 

Treasury  decision  24748 ;  Treasury  decision  26312,  paragraph  1486; 
Treasury  decision  26385,  para^aph  1868;  Treasury  decision  25482, 
paragraph  2353;  Treasury  decision  24827;  Treasury  decision  1766; 
General  Appraisers  3700 ;  Treasury  decision  17669 ;  Treasury  decision 
17897;  Treasury  decision  26863;  General  Appraisers  5873;  Treasury 
decision  26676,  paragraph  3723 ;  General  Appraisers  5445 ;  Treasury 
decision  25848 ;  General  Apj)raisers  5459 — 

And  therefore  claim  and  maintain  that  the  present  reclassification  of 
lithographic  transfers  as  surface-coated  paper  is  erroneous  and  abso- 
lutely misleading. 

Surface-coated  paper  is  a  material  produced  from  ordinary  mill 
paper  and  covered  with  coloring  matter  intended  to  remain  perma- 
nent on  the  paper,  and  is  used  for  binding,  covering,  and  general 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  term  "  surface-coated  paper "  is 
never  used  to  apply  to  lithographic  work,  as  the  application  of  color 
is  not  obtained  Dy  means  of  a  lithographic  stone. 

This  reclassification  obtained  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  was 
based  upon  a  court  decision  rendered  in  the  absence  of  any  contesting 
testimony,  in  the  absence  of  the  importing  interests,  no  evidence 
having  been  furnished  by  the  importers.  At  the  hearings  before  the 
Boardof  General  Appraisers  no  witness  produced  by  the  Government 
had  other  than  a  "  general  knowledge  "  of  what  a  decalcomania  was, 
with  one  exception — the  treasurer  of  the  American  Lithographic 
Company,  who  stated,  speaking  from  forty  years'  experience,  that 
"decalcomania  process  is  a  lithographic  process  entirely,  although 
the  prints  are  generally  known  as  decalcomanias." 

We  importers  are  confident  that  if  we  would  have  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  tne  proceedings  before  the  court  in  Philadelphia  and  if  we 
would  have  offered  our  testimony,  that  the  decision  of  the  court 
would  have  been  to  the  effect  that  decalcomanias  are  lithographic 
prints;  however,  we  are  contemplating  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court, 
but  since  a  new  tariff  bill  appeared  imminent,  we  decided  to  let  the 
matter  stand  until  we  could  submit  our  side  of  the  case  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

"  Surface-coated  paper  "  and  "  decalcomania,"  both  articles  have  a 
well-defined  commercial  meaning.  Decisions  of  the  court  have  been 
uniform  in  holding  as  a  settled  rule  of  construction  of  revenue  laws 
that  the  duty  to  be  imposed  on  an  article  is  according  to  the  designa- 
tion of  such  an  article  as  understood  and  known  in  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  not  with  reference  to  the  materials  of  which 
it  may  be  composed  or  to  the  use  to  which  it  may  subsequently  be  put 

As  said  above,  these  decalcomanias  are  lithographic  prints  from  stone, 
which  can  be  proven  beyond  doubt  by  explaining  the  method  oi 
manufacture,  the  process  being  identically  the  same  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lithographic  prints  provided  for  in  paragraph  400,  as  the 
following  will  illustrate: 
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The  intended  floral  or  figure  designs  are  first  produced  by  artists 
in  the  form  of  a  water-color  sketch;  this  sketch  is  then  turned  over 
to  the  lithographer^  who,  following  the  general  lithographic  process, 
will  make  the  drawings  provided  for  each  color  on  lithographic  stone. 
When  all  the  drawings  are  completed,  the  stones  are  etched  in  the 
same  manner  as  applied  to  all  lithographic  processes  and  then  from 
the  stones  so  prepared  impressions  are  taken  and  are  transferred  to 
large  lithographic  stones,  which  are  used  in  the  lithographic  press 
for  printing.  The  process  of  printing  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  proc- 
ess used  for  printing  every  lithographic  picture,  and  the  same 
machines  are  used  here  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

We  submit  samples  showing  the  procedure  which  is  followed  in  the 
manufacture  of  those  prints  in  the  different  stages  of  color  applica- 
tion, and  we  also  submit  samples  of  lithographic  prints  and  decalco* 
manias  showing  the  same  design.  Both  are  printed  from  the  same 
stone.  The  lithographic  print  or  chromo  is  printed  with  ordinary 
printing  colors,  while  decalcomania  is  printed  with  ceramic  colors, 
but  they  are  both  printed  from  the  same  stone,  and  neither  technically 
nor  commercially  is  there  any  difference  between  the  two  lithographic 
prints. 

'  In  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  we  think  that  there  can  not  be 
any  doubt  that  decalcomanias  are  lithographic  prints  and  should  be 
assessed  as  such  when  imported,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  importers 
and  dealers  in  decalcomania  to  have  these  goods  specifically  mentioned 
under  Uie  head  of  lithographic  prints,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding,  in 
the  future,  disputes  as  to  the  classification  of  these  goods,  which  dis- 
putes not  only  handicap  the  importers,  but  which  have  proven  a  seri- 
ous drawback  to  the  consumers  of  our  goods,  mainly  the  American 
potters,  who  are  the  principal  users  of  this  raw  material. 

While  we  admit  the  contention  that  the  domestic  producer  should 
be  protected  as  far  as  possible,  the  American  potters  have  always 
looked,  and  are  now  looking,  to  the  importers  for  their  decorations, 
for  the  reason  of  their  varied  and  their  artistic  conception  and  being 
the  outcome  of  the  combined  talents  in  Europe  of  artists  employed  by 
the  European  decalcomania  manufacturers  and  in  the  foremost  Euro- 
pean china  factories.  The  ideas  and  suggestions  offered  by  these 
foreign  artists  have  enabled  the  importers  of  foreign  decalcomanias  to 
give  to  American  potters  the  immediate  benefit  of  European  talent 
arid  art  for  application  on  their  own  wares,  thus  enabling  the  Ameri- 
can potter  to  enter  into  immediate  competition  with  the  imported 
article.  Should  these  decorations  be  excluded  in  the  future  by  reason 
of  an  excessive  tariff,  it  will  mean  a  severe  setback  for  the  Ainerican 
potters,  as  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
product,  and  any  increase  in  duty  on  the  decalcomania,  which  increase 
would  immediately  be  followed  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  domestic  article,  would  reduce  the  protection  of  staple 
productions  in  the  pottery  line,  for  which  there  is  a  most  popular  de- 
mand. Such  an  increase  m  duty  on  decalcomania  would  afford  greater 
advantages  for  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  thus  defeating  the 
principle  of  protection  for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  small  indus- 
try, employing  at  the  utmost  100  people,  at  the  expense  of  crippling 
an  industry  employing  25.000  people  and  involving  a  yearly  output  of 
about  $18,000,000. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  conditions  for  some  yqars 
past  have  been  adverse  to  the  American  potterjr  indurtry.  It  has 
been  confronted  by  conditions  in  foreign  c(»npetition  that  were  not 
foreseen  ten  years  affo.  It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  to  use  foreign  decaloomania  transfers,  thus  greatly  im- 
proving the  style  and  variety  of  his  decorations,  is  the  only  important 
thing  uiat  has  kept  him  m  the  market  with  comparative  success 
against  a  most  vigorous  and  aggressive  foreign  competition. 

Just  at  thia  time  the  American  potters  are  entering  into  a  new 
field,  developing  their  goods  technically  and  artistical^  by  making 
translucent  wares,  eoual  in  quality  to  the  European  china,  ana 
furthermore  by  proaucing  fancy  specialties  besides  the  common 
staple  goods.  It  is  imperative  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
American  potters  that  their  future  goods  are  decorated  as  perfectly 
and  artistically  as  the  European  goods,  and  in  order  to  do  so  tm 
American  potter  absolutely  needs  the  foreign  decalcomanias,  made 
by  the  same  artist  who  produces  the  decorations  for  the  European 
china  factories.  No  greater  hindrance  could  be  thrown  in  his  waj^  to 
the  front  than  by  laying  a  prohibitively  high  duty  on  the  most  im- 
portant raw  material  which  he  uses  to-day. 

The  foregoing,  perhaps,  represents  the  sentimental  reasons  why 
decalcomama  transfers  snould  be  brought  in  under  a  favorable  duty 
regarding  them  as  an  essential  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of 
American  pottery,  but  aside  from  this,  decalcomania  is  in  the  stricte^ 
technical  sense  a  lithographic  print,  and  altogether  aside  from  any 
interest  the  American  potter  may  have  in  this  subject,  it  is  entirely 
consistent  and  proper  that  decalcomania  transfers  and  lithographic 
prints  should  be  assessed  an  identical  duty. 

Therefore  in  conclusion  of  the  above  we  respectfully  beg  to  submit 
our  argument,  resting  briefly  upon  the  two  tacts:  First,  a  printing 
from  a  lithographic  stone  can  be  nothing  but  a  lithographic  print, 
no  matter  to  what  purposes  that  printing  may  be  applied  subse- 
quently to  the  impressions  being  taken  upon  some  yielainfif  surface; 
second,  these  lithographic  prints  are  the  most  important  and  essential 
raw  material  used  solely  by  the  American  pottery  manufacturers,  and 
as  such  should  receive  a  favorable  consideration  when  embodied  in  a 
new  tariff  act. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Committee  of  Importers  and  Manufacturers 

OF  Decalcomania  Transfers. 
Cbramic  Transfer  Co., 

21  Washington  Place^  New  York. 
Kuix)Lr  Gaertner, 

209  Broadway^  New  York. 
The  Palm  Bros.  Co., 
Otto  Palm,  Jr.,  Pmsident^ 

US  Chamlnrs  St,  Neiv  York, 
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BOOKS. 

St.  LoniB,  November  19^  1908. 
To  the  HoNOBApuB  OoMxirm  vor  Bbvibion  of  thb  Takifp. 

Sespected  Sirs:  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  in  your  work  of 
leTiainff  the  tariff  rates  for  the  various  import  articles  your  atten- 
tion wfll  have  been  attracted  to  the  fact  that  books  published  in  a 
foreign  country  in  a  language  other  than  English  pass  our  custom- 
house duty  free.  Even  upon  the  risk  of  doing  something  that  might 
be  adjudged  superfluous  oy  you,  we  desire  to  respectfufiy  call  your 
attention  to  this  fact  anew,  at  the  same  time  begging  leave  to  po- 
litely suggest  to  your  honored  committee  that  this  practice  is  haroly 
in  conformity  with  our  principles  of  protection.  It  is  true  many 
of  the  books  printed  in  a  foreign  language  in  a  foreign  country  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  their  production  does  not  collide  with  any  pre- 
rogatives of  American  labor,  inasmuch  as  the  demand  in  this  conn- 
try  for  such  books  would  be  too  small  for  any  American  publisher 
to  fed  encouraged  in  the  undertaking  of  their  publication,  but  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  American  publishers  whose  peculiarity  of  business 
or  trade  gives  them  more  or  less  work  in  foreign  langua^  designed 
for  home  consumption  will,  under  the  prevailing  conditions,  find  it 
decidedly  to  their  individual  advantage  to  farm  out  such  work  in 
Europe,  thus  taking  away  from  American  labor  what  legitimately 
belongs  here. 

We  respectfully  hold  that  the  customs  office  should  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  books  published  in  forei^  countries  for  foreign 
markets  and  only  sporaaically  introduced  into  this  country  by  im- 
porters and  books  published  m  foreign  countries  with  the  obvious 
mtention  of  marketing  them  in  this  country — ^in  fact,  made  in  Europe 
4or  American  puUidiers  and  bearing  the  American  publishers^  im- 
print on  their  title-pages. 

Without  undertaKing  to  make  definite  suggestions  to  you  as  to  a 
rate  to  be  applied  or  as  to  exact  demarcation  between  the  one  class 
and  the  other,  we  simply  desire  to  submit  this  to  your  attentive  con- 
sideration as  we  know  from  personal  experience  that  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  such  productions  are  brought  into  this  country  duty 
free^  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  produced  here  and  would 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  American  labor,  although  the  publish- 
ers in  that  event  might  be  obliged  to  place  a  hi^er  market  price  on 
such  goods  if  produced  in  this  coimtry. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, we  are, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

CONOOSDIA    PUBUSHIKO    HoUSB, 

E.  Sburl.  General  Agent, 
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PBESS  BOABDS. 

To  Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Gorwmittee^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  have  the  following  facts  to  lay  before  you  and  the 
•conunittee  in  reference  to  the  higher  grades  of  press  boards: 

The  present  duty  on  the  lower  grades  is  ample,  but  on  the  higher 
grades  it  is  inadequate. 

The  high-grade  press  boards  are  known  in  the  American  market 
as  press  board,  press  paper,  and  sometimes  as  Fuller's  boards.  Li 
the  European  market  tney  are  often  simply  called  cardboard  or  press 
cardboard. 

This  product  does  not  appear  in  the  present  schedule.  It  is  com- 
monly included  under  miscellaneous  paper  products  like  boards  or 
cardboards,  but  it  is  an  entirely  different  manufacture.  Cardboards 
are  made  largely  from  a  waste  product  or  from  wood  pulp.  Press 
boards  of  these  higher  grades  are  made  entirely  from  the  best  kind 
of  new  rags,  and  are  finished  by  continuous,  long,  and  repeated 
rolling  and  by  friction  surface  burnishing,  which  consolidates  and 
highly  surface-finishes  it,  so  that  it  is  a  radically  different  article 
from  the  common  wood,  straw,  or  binder's  board.  The  price  per 
ton  often  rises^  to  $400,  according  to  the  labor  spent  in  the  rolling 
and  surface-finishing. 

Present  law,  see  schedule  M,  paragraph  407. 

Change  desired:  On  the  higher  grades,  selling  from  8 J  cents  to  20 
cents  per  pound,  35  per  cent  to  70  per  cert. 

Reasons  therefor:  These  high-grade  press  boards  are  manufactured 
from  rags,  and  not  at  all  from  wood  pulp  or  waste  papers. 

Amount  of  product  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  about  6,000 
tons  per  year  on  all  grades. 

Price  of  high  grades  of  press  board  as  sold  in  the  market  is  8^  to  20 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  quality.^ 

Product  used  for  what  purpose :  Finishing  textile  goods,  especially 
silks,  woolens,  and  knit  goods. 

Number  of  persons  interested  in  the  industry  are  estimated  at  about 
260. 

Percentage  of  labor  to  cost  of  material  in  finished  product  of  the 
high  grades  of  press  board :  Approximately  80  per  cent  and  upward 
of  cost  of  product  is  labor  only. 

PRESENT  CX>MPETrriOK  FROM  ABROAD. 

It  is  active  and  increasing.  Owing  to  the  lower  price  of  labor 
abroad,  foreign  manufacturers  are  able  to  pay  freight  charges,  a  profit 
to  the  paper  dealer  or  middleman,  and  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent, 
and  stni  undersell  us  in  this  country.  This  is  true  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  the  present  time  we  manufacturers  here  are  shut  out  of  our 
own  home  market  when  we  try  to  sell  onr  high  grades  of  press  boards. 
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DIFFERENCE  IN   AMOUNT  PAID  LABOBEBS   IN   THIS   INDUSTRY   HERE   AND 

ABROAD. 

The  average  price  paid  a  workman  here  for  finishing  press  board 
will  nm  from  ^.25  to  $3  per  day,  and  for  the  same  labor  abroad,  for 
finishing,  the  workman  is  paid  from  75  to  90  cents  per  day.  * 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  little  if  any  advantage  over  us  ex- 
cepting as  to  labor,  but  in  our  particular  product,  this  highly  finished 
press  board,  the  cost  of  the  labor  is  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost 
of  the  product;  hence  his  advantage  is  so  great  that  he  controls  our 
home  market  on  the  high  ^des  ofjpress  board. 

Our  company  has  installed  considerable  machinery  for  finishing 
high  grades  of  press  board,  which  lies  idle  months  at  a  time  simply 
because  we  can  not  sell  our  product  here  in  our  home  market  under 
the  present  conditions. 

Give  us  cheap  labor  or  adequate  tariff  protection  and  we  can  pro- 
duce these  gooos. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Yours,  sincerely. 

The  Sogers  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.  (Incorporated), 
Knight  E.  Sogers,  President 
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The  Qjmmittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Monday^  Novemher  2S^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  question  of  pottery  this  morn- 
ing and  the  committee  will  first  hear  any  gentleman  who  desires  to 
suggest  a  change  or  a  cut  in  duty.    If  no  gentleman  is  here,  the  com- 
'  mittee  will  hear  Mr.  Burgess.     [After  a  pause.]     Is  there  anyone  here 
who  wants  to  be  hearcj  on  the  pottery  schedule? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JEBOME  JONES,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  give  your  name,  address,  and  your  business. 

Mr.  Jones.  Jerome  Jones,  Boston,  Mass.,  wholesale  and  retailer  in 
crockery  and  glassware.  We  are  here,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
as  representatives  of  the  wholesale  dealers  of  the  United  States  in 
crockery  and  glassware,  who  have  for  years  been  dealers  in  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  pottery  and  glassware.  I  am,  therefore,  familiar 
with  the  merits  of  both  kinds,  and  can  speak  of  both  without  pre- 
judice to  the  manufacturer  or  the  importer.  We  have  no  vested  in- 
terest in  either  pottery  or  glass  manufacture,  domestic  or  foreign. 

Crockery  is  a  necessity  to  every  family  in  the  land.  None  is  so  poor 
that  it  can  do  without  it.  We  feel  that  relief,  by  means  of  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  duties,  should  be  seriously  considered  on  behalf 
not  only  of  our  industry  but  of  the  American  consumer.  The  "  high 
standard  of  American  living"  sounds  well,  but  the  increasing  cost 
of  living  is  a  serious  question.  As  dealers,  we  continually  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  consuming  public,  and  we  believe  that  unnecessary  tariff 
burdens  are  being  imposed. 

We  believe  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  protection,, 
but  not  beyond  the  point  which  he  himself,  during  the  past  twelve 
vears,  has  demonstrated  as  sufficient.  We  believe  that  the  difference 
m  the  cost  of  production  of  American  and  foreign  ware  nearer  30  or 
35  per  cent  than  the  55  per  cent  on  white  and  60  per  cent  on  decorated 
ware  which  are  the  protective  duties  imposed  by  the  present  law. 
This  difference  of  about  25  per  cent  represents  excess  protection. 

While  the  duties  of  55  and  60  per  cent  may  appear  to  the  casual, 
reader  to  be  the  sum  of  protection  afforded,  they  do  not  represent 
the  full  burden  levied  up  on  the  commodity.  The  outside  packages, 
which  are  costly  in  themselves  abroad,  are  dutiable  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  contents.  For  example,  in  Staffordshire  the  outside  crate 
necessary  for  the  safe  transportation  of  the  ware  is  charged  to  us  at 
17  shillings  6  pence,  or  $4.37.  Assess  this  also  at  60  per  cent  and  the 
outside  package  costs  us  $7,  while  empty  it  is  worth  only  a  fraction 
of  that  here.  Yet  it  has  raised  the  protection  on  many  kinds  to 
70  or  80  per  cent,  which  on  many  kinds  of  ware  is  prohibitive.    To 
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the  secondary  protection  is  also  to  be  added  the  geographical  pro- 
tection of  distance  and  delay.  We  would  add  also  that  the  present 
law  makes  no  allowance  for  breakage  in  transit,  which  is  a  peculiar 
risk  of  our  business.  In  many  cases  these  factors  aflford  to  the  Amer- 
ican producer  an  actual  protection  of  94  per  cent,  while  to  the  gentle 
reader  it  appears  to  be  only  60. 

More  than  half  of  the  pottery  made  and  sold  in  this  country  is 
already  so  highly  protected  by  cheaper  cost  of  production  that  the 
American  potter  has  the  field  to  himself.  Take,  for  instance,  the  item 
of  toilet  ware  of  the  poorer  grade.  Hardly  any  of  this  ware  has 
•  been  imported  in  the  last  few  years.  The  American  has  practically 
ousted  the  foreigner  from  this  market,  notwithstanding  his  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  other  factors.  The  foreign  potter  could  not  com- 
pete in  this  class  of  ware  even  if  it  were  on  the  tree  list.  On  this  class 
of  goods  protection  is  unnecessary ;  on  the  better  class  of  goods  now^ 
demanded  by  the  American  taste  it  is  excessive.  Such  a  combination 
not  only  checks  importations  without  corresponding  advantage  to 
American  industry,  but  decreases  revenue.  The  moment  you  go 
beyond  the  necessary  protection  you  are  putting  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  American  people ;  you  either  tax  them  too  heavily  upon 
what  they  must  use  or  you  deprive  the  Government  of  the  revenue  it 
needs. 

When  protection  is  prohibitive  and  imports  cease,  not  only  the  con- 
sumer is  affected  but  the  farmers'  interests  are  endangered.  He  is  an 
exporter  of  food  products  and  must  have  low  ocean  rates.  He  can 
not  enjoy  them  if  ships  load  only  one  way ;  if  cargoes  go  out  full  and 
ships  come  back  in  ballast. 

We  believe  that  the  potters^^  industry  of  the  United  States  is  pros- 
jjerous,  generally  speaking,  or  wherever  efficient  and  intelligent  man- 
agement has  been  employed.  I  make  the  statement  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  more  advance  was  made  in  the  quality  of  bulk 
goods  under  the  enforced  competition  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894,  with 
its  duties  of  30  and  35  per  cent,  than  has  been  made  under  the  in- 
creased protection  afforded  by  the  act  of  1897.  Furthermore,  I  would 
say  that  for  every  single  failure  that  has  come  to  the  pottery  industry 
under  the  act  of  1894  there  has  been  failure  for  failure  under  the  act 
of  1897.  I  assert,  therefore,  that  the  fixation  of  these  schedules  has 
•little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  American 
potter. 

We  have  the  evidence  of  the  American  potters  themselves  that  their 
business  is  growing  rapidly  and  they  expect  it  to  meet  the  competition 
of  Europe  even  in  fancy  goods.  At  the  twenty-seventh  annual  session 
of  the  United  States  Potters'  Association,  convened  at  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Washin^on,  in  December,  1905,  Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  president 
of  the  association,  wrote  the  following  statements  in  his  opening 
address : 

Now,  I  shall  read  from  what  he  said,  not  what  I  say.  Mr.  Wells, 
president  of  the  United  States  Potters'  Association,  used  these  words: 

It  should  be  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  the  officers  and  members  of  this 
association  that  we  are  just  about  to  close  a  business  year  in  which  the  volume 
of  production  of  the  *'  general  ware  potteries  "  has  considerably  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  year. 

Mind  you,  I  am  quoting  from  him. 
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I  The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that? 

I  Mr.  Jones.  That  was  at  the  annual  convention  in  Washington  in 

I  December,  1905 ;  that  is  three  years  ago. 

In  Tiew  of  the  low  prices  prevailing,  especially  during  the  first  few  months, 
this  showing  should  be  considered  remarkable. 
I  Again,  he  says : 

I  We  can  hardly  determine  at  this  time  Just  how  much  of  this  increase  may  be 

the  result  of  stimulation  from  low  prices  and  how  much  may  be  due  to  the 

\i'  greatly  improved  general  business  conditions  of  the  country  as  compared  with 

1904.  While  there  are  some  who  still  express  dissatisfaction  with  prevailing 
conditions,  there  is  unquestionably  a  much  better  feeling  throughout  the  indus- 
try than  there  was  a  year  ago,  and  a  considerably  increased  number  of  firms 
will  close  the  business  of  this  year  with  a  showing  on  the  right  side. 

r  That  was  in  1905,  three  years  ago. 

I  He  also  stated : 

The  British  importation  in  total  of  $2,800,000  is  33J  per  cent  less  than  the 
importations  from  that  country  for  the  year  1895 — ten  years  ago — and  it 
would  seem  from  those  statistics  that  the  American  potter  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
win  the  home  market  for  W.  G.  and  P.  G.  wares,  plain  and  decorated. 

I  Then  he  says : 

I  The  French  china  will  doubtless  continue  to  hold  its  place  in  the  affections 

!  of  the  American  people  for  many  years  to  come,  but  the  domestic  potter  is 

rapidly  becoming  a  competitor  of  the  German  in  fancy  goods. 

The  improved  facilities  for  decorating  Introduced  in  recent  years  have  revo- 
lutionized the  product  and  the  possibilities  in  commercial  pottery,  and  our  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  realize  they  are  now  in  position  to  produce  fancy  goods  in 
style  and  at  a  price — 

Mind  you — 

to  fairly  compete  with  anything  from  Europe. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  Potters' 
I  Association. 

I  Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  president  of  the  association  in  1906,  also  made 

the  following  remarks: 

If  volume  of  business  alone  means  prosperity  to  the  American  potter,  the 
members  of  this  association  have  abundant  reason  for  feeling  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  year  Just  closing. 

It  is  clearly  shown  by  the  facts  herewith  presented  that  the  Ameri- 
can potters  themselves  are  responsible  for  the  "  unfavorable  condi- 
tions "  confronting  them,  if  such  conditions  do  exist,  and  that  it  is 
due  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  American  potter  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  opportunities,  rather  than  due  to  conditions  beyond 
their  control.  They  were  the  pioneers  in  introducing  the  scheme  trade 
to  potteiT  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  5  and  10  cent  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  which  are  being  manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
*  American  potter  in  immense  quantities  and  at  prices  arbitrarily  fixed 

by  the  buyer.  The  development  of  these  lines  through  the  influence 
of  certain  American  potters  has  decidedly  interfered  with  the  pottery 
industry  of  the  United  States.  These  goods  are  a  decided  detriment 
to  anjr  improvement  in  quality  of  American  pottery,  for  they  are 
made  in  a  "  slip-shod  "  manner  and  the  decorations  are  equally  in- 
different. 

Only  two  qualities  are  demanded — show  and  cheapness. 

A  more  surprising  fact,  which  clearly  shows  the  reason  for  the 
"  unfavorable  conditions  "  of  the  pottery  industry,  which  the  potters 
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themselves  complain  of,  is  that  the  scheme  trade  and  5  and  10  cent 
goods  sold  by  the  American  manufacturers  is  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  entire  production  of  decorated  ware  made  in  America. 

As  I  have  said,  we  believe  the  potteiy  industry  is  now  prosperous, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  late  business  depression,  and  is  fairly 
widespread,  varied  in  its  products,  and  highly  developed  in  machinery 
and  methods,  capable  of  holding  the  home  market  on  ordinary  ware 
against  all  competitors,  if -the  energy  and  ingenuity  of  those  engaged 
were  put  to  the  test.  * 

An  attempt  was  made  eleven  years  a^o,  when  the  Dingley  bill 
was  pending,  to  ingraft  an  absurd  provision  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
pound duty.  The  effect  would  have  proved  confusing  and  pro- 
hibitive, but  it  failed  when  scrutinized  in  the  Senate. 

At  that  time  telegrams  were  rushed  in  upon  Senators  Aldrich  and 
Allison  from  the  various  potteries  in  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  saying 
that  unless  compound  duties  were  provided,  raising  the  tariff  above 
the  rates  finally  adopted,  "  the  pottery  industry  in  this  country  would 
be  paralyzed ;  that  the  smoke  from  the  tall  chimneys  would  cease  to 
rise."  Senator  Hanna  and  others  joined  in  the  crusade  for  higher 
duties,  but  the  Senate  committee  declined  to  change  the  Dingley  bill. 
What  happened  ?  No  paralysis  of  the  pottery  industry.  The  smoke 
has  contmued  to  rise  from  the  tall  chimneys  and  many  new  kilns 
have  been  built.  Fortunes  have  been  made  and  the  industry  has 
progressed  and  thrived  under  the  70  or  more  per  cent  protection  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Dingley  bill,  and  while  some  potters  have  suffered 
from  the  panic  here  or  from  unfortunate,  management,  it  is  a  thriving 
industry  and  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  infant  industries. 

We  believe  in  a  single  ad  valorem  duty,  understood  by  all  and 
collected  fairly,  and  we  have  always  been  willing  to  join  in  any  at- 
tempt to  hunt  down  and  punish  efforts  for  undervaluation. 

The  class  I  represent,  I  think  I  can  say,  unanimously  have  been 
ready  and  desirous  to  help  in  hunting  down  undervaluations.  It  is 
to  our  interest  to  do  it,  otherwise  those  who  could  not  enjoy  under- 
valuation would  soon  be  in  the  bankruptcy  court. 

The  rate  of  duty  has  been  increased  from  10  per  cent  in  1784-1794, 
20  per  cent  in  1816-1842,  24  per  cent  in  1857-1861,  40  per  cent  in 
1864-1883,  to  55-60  per  cent  under  the  present  law,  plus  the  duty  on 
the  cost  of  the  outside  packages ;  and  as  these  wares  are  necessary  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  every  family  in  the  land,  we  must 
earnestly  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  tax. 

Statistics  will  be  given  to  show  the  growth  of  the  American  prod- 
uct and  the  diminution  of  imported  pottery.  The  wholesale  dealers, 
of  whom  I  am  one  of  more  than  one  hundred,  established  in  the  larger 
trade  centers  of  the  United  States,  from  long  experience  and  dealing 
in  both  foreign  and  American  pottery,  familiar  with  the  world^ 
product  of  pottery,  including  that  of  America,  dealing  in  both  kinds 
in  a  large  way,  feeling  the  pulse  as  we  do  of  the  retail  dealer,  and  he 
with  experience  with  the  consumer  who  buys  pottery,  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  tariff  tax;  and  1  will  close 
by  saying  that  the  moment  you  go  beyond  the  necessary  protection 
you  are  putting  unnecessary  burdens  upon  the  American  people  and 
cutting  down  the  needed  revenue  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  have  you  finished  your  written  state- 
ment? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  interesting^  question  connected  with  this 
schedule  is  the  question  of  undervaluation.  The  revenue  officers  com- 
plain that  they  are  not  able  to  collect  the  duty  on  the  value  of  the 
material  imported,  and  the  manufacturers  have  always  complained 
that  that  could  not  be  done.     You  are  an  importer,  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  anything 
about  your  own  importations. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  willing  that  you  should. 

The  Chairman.  I  would,  like  to  inquire  if  you  know  anything 
about  importations  by  others  and  undervaluation  connected  there- 
with? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  to  in  order  to  be  intelligent.  If  we  have  a 
competitor  who  is  stealing  in  importations  undervalued  he  will  un- 
dermine us  and  we  would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  We  try  to 
keep  our  ears  as  near  the  ground  as  possible  to  know  what  is  going  on. 
To  answer  your  question,  my  idea  is  that  the  talk  about  undervalua- 
tion is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  Board  of  Appraisers  are  the 
men  to  report  upon  that.  They  are  very  intelligent  and  picked  men, 
and  they  have  the  full  force  of  the  Government  behind  them  and  the 
army  and  navy  to  back  up  their  decisions.  I  hardly  ever  meet  any 
of  my  friends  of  the  pottery  industry,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  them,  that  there  is  not  whining  by  some  of  them  about  under- 
valuations. I  say :  "  Why  do  you  not  bring  up  some  facts.  I  will 
help  you.  I  will  go  to  Washington  or  to  New  York.  If  you  can  find 
a  real  case  we  will  hunt  it  down.  I  have  got  to  meet  these  importers 
on  the  entrance  of  their  goods  into  this  country,  and  I  want  you  to 
either  put  up  or  shut  up ;  I  want  you  either  to  show  facts  or  stop  this 
everlasting  whining  about  the  other  fellow." 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  they  have  pursued 
the  same  course.  They  have  claimed  before  the  committee  that  they 
have  found  a  larjge  amount  of  undervaluation  on  the  importation  of 
crockery.  Notwithstanding  this  large  percentage  of  duty,  it  appears 
that  an  average  of  over  $8,000,000  worth  of  decorated  china  has  been 
brought  into  the  United  States,  decorated  and  others  in  that  class. 
Of  course  it  includes  every  advanced  stage  of  manufacture;  over 
$8,000,000  on  an  average  have  been  imported.  I  understand  that 
the  domestic  product  is  much  less  than  that.  I  would  like  to  know 
something  about  it.     You  say  that  your  firm  does  not  undervalue  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  never  been  accused  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  fix  the  price  at  the  custom-house  on 
which  the  duty  is  collected?  How  do  you  fix  the  price  of  your  im- 
ported goods,  on  what  standing  and  where?  Where  is  the  market  on 
which  you  fix  the  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  importations  coming  all  the  year  round,  and 
have  had  for  fifty  years  since  I  have  been  m  the  establishment,  boy 
and  man.  We  have  importations  from  British  ports,  (lerman  ports, 
French  ports,  Japanese  ports,  and  Chinese  ports.  I  do  not  believe 
there  has  been  a  month  in  the  year  but  what  we  have  had,  as  the 
Gtermans  say,  "  imports  swimming  toward  this  country."  The  way 
we  fix  our  value  at  the  custom-house  is  to  present  a  consular  invoice, 
an  exact  copy  of  the  invoice  that  has  been  sent  to  us  to  make  our  entry 
on.    That  consular  invoice  has  been  sworn  to  bv  the  manufacturer.    It 
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has  been  sworn  to  in  the  presence  of  the  American  consul  abroad. 
That  comes  here  and  we  go  to  the  custom-house  and  make  oath  that 
we  have  no  concealed  papers  and  that  those  papers  represent  every- 
thing that  we  know  aoout  the  value  and  we  pay  our  duties  when 
the  entry  goes  through. 

The  (Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  duty  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent  on 
all  your  imports  at  the  exact  price  which  you  pay  on  the  other  side, 
the  amount  you  pay  the  seller  for  that  crockery? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  never  known  any  other  way  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  On  all  importations  of  crockery  you  pay  60  per 
cent  on  the  exact  price  that  you  pay  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Sixty  per  cent  for  decorated  and  55  per  cent  for  white 
crockery. 

The  Chairman!  You  pay  duty  on  the  exact  price  that  you  pay 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Precisely;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  prefer  a  duty  of,  say,  32  per  cent  col- 
lected on  the  wholesale  selling  price  in  the  United  States,  duty  paid 
on  your  importations? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  if  that  wholesale  value  is  a  reasonable  one. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  a  reasonable  one. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  a  true  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  wholesale  market  price,  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  qualify  that,  I  think,  to  your  satisfaction. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  willing  to  do  that  unless  that 
was  a  reasonable  value? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  a  fair  one.  I  substitute  the  word  "  fair  "  for 
"  reasonable  "  wholesale  market  price.     I  will  tell  you  how  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  actual  wholesale  price,  whether  it  is  fair  or 
unfair,  the  actual  wholesale  price  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  the  foreign  value  where  the  goods  come 
from? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  actual  wholesale  price  here. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  way  of  collecting  duties. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  natural 
wholesale  price  here? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  Irnow  what  that  means  when  I  come  to  sell  goods. 
When  I  was  a  buyer  abroad,  as  I  was  for  fifteen  years,  we  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  American  wholesale  market  value. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  wholesaler,  you  put  the  goods  on  the  market 
here  at  a  wholesale  market  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  easily  ascertained.  The  Government  calls 
your  people  before  the  appraisers  and  puts  them  under  oath  as  t-o 
what  that  wholesale  market  price  is,  and  if  your  competitors  should 
make  a  false  oath  they  would  be  amenable  to  the  law  of  the  United 
States  for  perjury;  but  as  it  is  now,  there  is  no  one  to  call  before 
the  Board  of  Appraisers  who  knows  the  actual  market  price  abroad. 
We  can  not  send  and  get  those  witnesses  here.  If  we  take  their 
statements  we  can  not  punish  them  if  they  make  false  statements. 
YThat  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  are  willing  to  take  a  reduction 
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of  duty  of  about  30  per  cent  in  case  the  duty  can  be  levied  upon  the 
wholesale  price  in  tlus  country? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  wholesale  price  depends  upon  the  necessity  of 
the  seller.  We  will  suppose  that  my  competitor  has  no  need  of 
money,  that  he  has  not  a  large  stock,  and  he  makes  his  price  what 
he  thinks  is  a  fair  profit,  and  we  will  suppose  that  I  am  suffering 
£rom  bad  credit  and  want  money,  and  I  make  my  wholesale  price 
low  enough  to  take  the  trade  away  from  him.  How  is  a  man  going 
to  determine  the  wholesale  market  price? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  actual  market  price  would  not  be 
based  upon  one  sale  of  a  particular  class  of  china,  but  upon  the  aggre- 
gate sales.  That  would  give  the  Government  an  opportunity  to  find 
out  what  that  price  was  by  competent  evidence. 

Mr.  Jones.  Under  the  present  system,  which  has  been  in  vogue 
since  1794,  the  difficulty  of  the  Government  is  to  ascertain,  what  the 
wholesale  market  value  is  in  the  foreign  market  where  the  goods 
were  bought. 

The  CHAnunAN.  That  is  right ;  it  is  a  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  seems  to  be  utterly  powerless  to 
find  it  out. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  our  buyers  go  into  the  world's  market  and  they  go 
to  a  reputable  dealer  or  manufacturer  and  buy  as  cheaply  as  they 
can,  of  course  that  manufacturer,  if  he  is  a  reputable  man — ^has  a 
regard  for  his  oath — he  must  take  that  invoice  and  go  before  a  consul 
i  and  make  oath  that  that  is  the  actual  value,  and  everything  pertain- 

ing to  that  sale;  that  there  are  no  concealed  papers  to  interfere  with 
that  frank  statement  on  the  consular  invoice. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  buyers  abroad  appear  before  the 
I  consular  agent  over  there  and  make  oath  ?     If  any  of  those  buyei-s  or 

I  some  other  person  should  make  a  false  oath  they  could  not  be  pun- 

I  ished. 

I  Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  it  is  not  the  buyer  who  makes  the  oath ;  it  is  the 

seller  of  the  merchandise. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  seller  makes  a  false  oath,  he  could  not  be 
punished  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  has  a  conscience,  I  suppose,  as  the  average  man  has. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is  that  all  men  do  not  have  con- 
sciences; they  have  different  kinds  of  consciences. 
^  Mr.  Jones.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  if  there  is  not 
some  way  we  can  reach  a  man's  conscience  bjr  not  holding  up  the 
anticipation  of  crucial  punishment,  but  a  practical  punishment? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  say  this,  if  you  had  a  less  tariff  tax — the  lower 
*  you  reduce  the  tariff  in  order  to  let  merchandise  in  a  fair  way  into 

the  competition — the  lower  you  reduce  the  protective  tariff  the  less 
temptation  there  is  for  that  bad  conscience  you  speak  of. 

liie  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  let  it  in  tree  thej'  would  not 
have  any  occasion  to  tell  a  lie  about  it,  I  suppose.  I  agree  with  you 
on  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  a  free  trader,  mind  you ;  I  never  was.  T  be- 
lieve in  reasonable  protection. 
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The  Chairmax.  Do  you  know  what  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
this  higher  grade  of  pottery,  puch  as  comes  in  for  60  per  cent,  was  in 
1905?     Have  you  looked  up  those  statistics? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  them,  and  I  will  present  them  verj  soon. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  state  about  what  it  is  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  give  the  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  the  total  domestic  manu- 
facture of  the  articles  similar  to  those  under  this  60  per  cent  tariflf. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  this  last  year,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright, 
it  was  $15,000,000 — the  production  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that,  then,  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer is  able  to  produce  a  third  of  the  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  the  importer  has  anything  to  com- 
plain of  in  that  state  oi  the  case? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  figure  that  the  duty  on  pottery  and  glass  that 
we  would  like  to  import  to  meet  the  taste  and  wants  of  the  American 
people  is  higher  than  there  is  any  need  of,  even  allowing  for  a  fair 
protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  the  schedule  allows  an  oppor- 
tunity for  foreign  competition  in  those  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not,  because  I  think  the  duty  on  more  than  half 
of  the  pottery  that  is  used  in  this  country  is  already  prohibitive. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  do  you  think 
ought  to  be  imported  in  order  to  get  the  schedule  low  enough  for 
fair  competition  between  foreign  and  American  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  if  the  schedules  were  reasonably  adjusted  that 
half  of  the  ware  consumed  by  American  consumers  should  be  held  in 
this  community  and  the  other  half  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  must 
come  from  other  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  objection  have  you  to  a  duty  levied  on 
the  domestic  wholesale  market  price  of  those  articles  than  what  you 
have  named? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  if  free  trade  existed  to-day,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  pottery  used  in  this  country  would  still  come  from  the 
American  potters. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  Wliat  objec- 
tion have  you  to  a  rearrangement  of  this  schedule,  providing  the 
duty  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent  upon  imported 
articles  instead  of  GO  per  cent,  that  30  per  cent  to  be  put  upon  the  fair 
average  price — I  mean  the  market  price  in  this  country,  the  wholesale 
price — of  those  goods  after  they  are  landed  and  the  duty  has  been 
paid  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  landed  and  duty  paid  at  30  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  think  that 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  To  let  them  enter  into  our  con- 
sumption at  30  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  after  they  are  landed 
and  the  duty  has  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  30  per  cent  or  35  per  cent  would  be  fair  toward 
the  American  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  30  or  35  per  cent  would  be  fair  to- 
ward the  manufacturer? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  fair  toward  your  importing  interests? 

]MDp.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  see  that  the  importations  of  the  yellow 
grade  are  very  small.  Complaint  has  been  made  at  the  custom-hoose 
about  the  importation  of  a  class  of  yellow  ware  that  is  made  mt  Sarre- 
guimines? 

Mr.  JoiOB.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  in  France. 

The  Chairican.  It  is  claimed  at  the  cust(mi-house  to  be  a  much 
better  article  than  the  common  yellow  ware.  The  courts  decided 
otherwise,  and  seem  to  be  «itirely  oblivions  to  the  word  "  commom  " 
as  describing  that  yellow  ware.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  yellow 
waret 

Mr*  Jones.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  m<H:<e  is  it  worth  in  the  market  here 
than  the  common  vellow  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  it  is  a  different  class  of  ware. 
-  The  Chairman.  A  better  class? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Better  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  is  it  worth  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  answer  your  question  this  way ;  there  has  been 
no  English  yellow  ware  come  into  this  country  in  twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  had  a  lawsuit  about  it  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff.  The  whole  importation  under  that  schedule  has  been  very 
small. 

I  Mr.  Jones.  It  must  be  small,  because  the  American  potter  has  that 

j  field  to  himself  to-day,  and  the  yellow  ware  that  goes  into  the  family 

I  kitchen  and  is  used  by  the  poorer  people  is  made  entirely  in  this  coun- 

I  try  and  anybody  who  would  import  any  yellow  ware  they  would  want 

I  in  a  dime  museum. 

I  The  Chairman.  The  entire  importation  of  vellow  ware  in  1907 

only  amounted  to  $126,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  very  small;  it  must  be  small. 

The  Chairman.  Still  you  do  not  tell  me  whether  it  is  more  valua- 
ble and  how  much  more  valuable  than  the  common  yellow  ware  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  saw  sample  by  sample  you  would  say  that  it  was 
hardly  comparable. 
^  The  Chahiman.  What  is  it  worth  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  60  per  cent  more. 

The  Chahiman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  stated,  in  reply  to  the  chairman  a  moment  ago, 
that  you  thought  30  per  cent  or  35  per  cent  would  be  a  fair  rate  of 
'  duty.    Do  you  mean  the  value  ascertained  as  it  is  now,  or  value  ascer- 

tained by  the  method  suggested  by  the  chairman,  the  new  method  of 
taking  the  wholesale  price  here? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  valuation  as  ascertained  now. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  I  asked  you  the  other  question  and  supposed  that 
you  answered  it 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  conceive  of  putting  the  value  on  the  wholesale 
price  here. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  ascertain  the  market  value  here  at 
wholesale  of  that  pottery  where  you  have  all  the  witnesses,  how  in  the 
world  are  you  gome  to  get  at  it  abroad  where  you  do  not  have  any 
witnesses  under  oath? 

Mr.  Jones.  Under  the  experience  of  the  last  seventy-five  years ;  as 
it  has  been  determined  for  the  last  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  it  runs  the  per- 
centage of  duty  on  the  ad  valorem  rate  up  very  hiffh  apparently,  but 
when  they  come  to  import  it  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  that  there 
is  fraud  all  along  the  line  and  it  is  undervalued,  and  in  some  cases 
grossly  undervalued,  very  fine  china  coming  in  at  a  mere  song,  and  in 
some  cases  the  best  houses  abroad  do  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  idea  is  grossly  exag- 
gerated. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  exists  at  all  and  we  can  remedy  it,  should  we 
not  do  so? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  your  duty  as  legislators,  but 
you  have  to  do  it  intelligently.-  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  get  a 
wholesale  market  value  here  that  would  be  uniform  and  make  it 
practicable. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  You  are  a  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  a  jobber  and  merchant? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  and  also  a  retailer. 

Mr.  Boutetjl..  You  are  also  a  retailer? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  combine  everything. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  you  can  answer  this  question:  Is  there  any 
combination  among  the  wholesalers  or  jobbers  of  this  country  to  fix 
the  price  on  similar  goods  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  combination  that  would  interfere  with  the 
competition  in  the  market.  The  market  is  open  to  competition.  We 
have  to  compete  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  My  question  could  have  been  replied  to  by  an  answer, 
"  yes  "  or  "  no."  The  question  was  whether  there  was  any  combina- 
tion among  the  wholesalers  or  jobbers  in  crockery  or  pottery  to  fix 
the  price  of  similar  articles  to  the  retailers. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  an  understood  price  on  several  English  brands, 
but  no  understanding  or  combination  on  anything  that  comes  from 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  is  that  price  fixed? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  fixed  by  tiscertaininff  what  would  be  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  cost  of  importation,  and  that  price  is  understood  to  be 
a  fair  market  price,  but  I  might  add  that  tnere  are  50  other  whole- 
salers who  do  not  affiliate  in  any  way  and  who  do  not  care  anything 
about  that  understanding. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  many  jobbers  are  there  in  this  country  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  there  are  125. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  many  are  there  in  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  there  are  70. 

Mr.  BoTJTELL,  What  do  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  call  it  the  National  Association  of  Wholesalers  in 
Crockery  and  Glass. 
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Ml*.  BouTELL.  Who  is  the  chief  representative  of  that  association 
who  acts  for  all  the  members? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  a  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  They  are  the  general  officers  of  this  association? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  fix  the  price  at  meetings  or  by  correspond- 
ence? 

Mr.  Jones.  By  conference. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  fixing  of  price,  you  say,  relates  only  to  certain 
I*  imported  wares? 

I  Mr.  Jones.  It  relates  to  only  English  ware,  and  that  English  ware 

is  of  a  standard  brand  and  is  represented  by  half  a  dozen  potters 
only.    But  in  fixing  that  price  I  want  to  impress  upon  your  mind 
)f  that  a  member  of  the  association  is  not  bound  by  that  price  if  he 

wishes  to  meet  the  competition  of  some  one  who  is  not  affiliated  with 
the  association. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Aside  from  the  ones  who  do  not  affiliate,  is  there  any 
rivalry  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  With  the  exception  of  the  70,  all  the  others  act  inde- 
pendently in  fixing  prices? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Your  association  onty  fixes  the  price  on  a  certain 
article  imported  from  England? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  deal  very  largely  with  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
places  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  There  is  no  attempt,  then,  to  fix  the  price  except  on 
this  one  article? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  fixing  the  price  at  all  for  a  hotel  or  restau- 
rant in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  there  any  division  of  territory  in  dealing  with  the 
restaurants  or  hotels? 

Mr.  Jones.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  there  is  absolute  competition  and  rivalry  among 
the  jobbers  and  wholesalers  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  very  active  competition. 

Mr.  Boutell.  As  you  are  both  a  wholesaler  and  retailer,  you  can 
answer,  of  course,  this  question :  If  we  should  repeal  the  duty  on  all 
common  earthenware,  crockery,  and  china — that  is,  the  undecorated 
and  the  unomamented  pottery  and  china — the  importers  or  jobbers 
could  get  it  at  a  reduced!^ rate? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  abroad  ?    The  importer  must  seek  his  goods 
#  abroad. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  repeal  of  the  55  per  cent 
duty  on  plain  china  would  not  affect  the  price  here  in  the  local  market 
of  the  domestic  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  we  should  repeal  the  duty  on  the  unomamented 
grades  of  earthenware,  crockery,  and  china,  would  not  the  whole- 
salers get  the  domestic  goods  cheaper  than  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  would. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  would  not  the  wholesalers,  with  this  active 
competition  which  you  have  spoken  of  in  all  these  matters,  be  com- 
pelled to  furnish  these  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Jones.  Lorically;  yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  With  the  full  and  free  competition  which  you  have 
^oken  of,  is  it  not, probable  that  tibie  entire  amount  of  the  duty,  if 
repealed  on  these  common  goods,  would  be  passed  on  by  the  whole- 
saler to  the  retailer  so  the  retailer  would  get  a  substantial  part  of  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  retailer  and  consumer  both. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  We  have  traced  the  reduction  to  the  retailer,  which 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  in  this  one  case. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  lower  the  cost  of  the  goods,  the  lower  the  consumer 
gets  them. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  the  retailer  gets  these  soods 
at  a  cheaper  price,  then  the  final  ultimate  consumer,  the  purchaser 
and  user  of  the  goods,  would  get  them  at  a  cheaper  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  your  experience  as  wholesaler  and 
retailer,  that  the  undecorated  earthenware,  pottery,  and  white  china 
is  a  class  of  goods  that  is  most  largely  used  by  the  people  of  moderate 
means?  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  the  very  poorer  class. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  very  poorer  class  are  the  ones  who  are  deserving 
of  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  But  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  the  standard  of 
tableware  has  been  elevated  year  by  year  because  the  American 
housewife  has  tried  to  have  something  better  than  white  ware. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand  that  fully,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  though 
the  question  should  really  answer  itseli,  that  this  plain  white  ware 
and  the  other  common  ware  is  the  ware  that  goes  most  largely  to  the 
consumer  and  to  the  small  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Therefore,  in  seeking  to  revise  these  schedules,  would 
it  not  be  possible  by  a  very  large  reduction  or  even  a  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  this  conmion  ware  and  oy  some  increase  in  the  duties  on  the 
decorated  ware  to  keep  the  revenues  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  if  you  increased  the  duties  about  65  per  cent 
you  would  reduce  the  volume  of  ware  that  would  be  consumed  and 
you  would  reduce  the  volume  of  revenue. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  more  you  increase  the  price  the  less  the  number 
of  people  who  can  buy  it. 

Mr.  JBouteu..  Then,  if  we  should  repeal  the  duties  on  the  common 
ware  and  lower  the  duties  on  the  higher  class  of  goods,  would  not 
that  keep  the  revenues  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  by  repealing  the  duties  on  this  common  ware  we 
would  greatly  benefit  the  consumer  of  this  conmion  ware,  and  by  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  duty  on  the  high  decorated  goods  we  would 
keep  the  revenues  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Undjeuiwood.  You  can  not  draw  a  distinction  in  the  value  of 
the  product  by  the  distinction  that  is  drawn  in  the  tariff  bill  now 
between  decorated  and  undecorated  ware  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Some  undecorated  ware  is  very  high-priced  pot- 
tery? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr-  Underwood.  And  some  cheap  pottery  is  decorated? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  wanted  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
high-priced  imported  pottery  and  the  white  ware  for  ordinary  family 
use,  how  would  you  technically  draw  that  distinction? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  that  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  be- 
cause you  take  the  decorated  china  that  now  comes  from  Grermany, 
which  will  sell,  we  will  say  for  $10  a  dinner  set,  and  the  housewife 
who  has  some  pride,  but  who  lives  in  a  very  moderate  way,  is  going 
to  have  a  decorated  dinner  set  anyway;  her  pride  leads  her  to  that 
ambition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  I  understood  you  a  while  ago,  you  said  that 
there  was  practically  no  importations  of  the  cheaper  ware  that  was 
used  by  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  T  think  more  than  half  of  the  crockery  ware  used  by 
the  people  of  this  country  is  made  by  the  American  potter,  and  will 
be,  anyway. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  know.  Did  you  not  state  that  practically  all 
the  cheaper  ware  was  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Jones.  Substantially  so;  it  depends  upon  how  far  you  want 


to  pay. 
Mr.  1 


Underwood.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  am  coming  to.  I 
want  to  know  where  you  draw  the  line  substantially — of  course  I  do 
not  mean  absolutely  accurately — ^but  where  you  draw  the  line  in  say- 
ing that  the  American  producer  has  a  monopoly  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  that  should  be  qualified,  because  the  common 
ware  is  more  than  the  common  white  ware.  There  is  a  very  poorly 
decorated  ware  which  the  American  potter  makes.  It  is  the  quality 
of  workmanship.  The  American  potter  has  sought  to  produce  quan- 
tity, and  when  he  made  the  cheap  decorated  ware  he  slighted  it.  The 
g€>od  housewife  desires  a  good  dinner  set  handsomely  decorated,  and 
so  she  can  see  her  fingers  through  it,  and  between  the  American  deco- 
rated ware,  which  can  be  bought  for  $6,  which  she  can  not  see  through, 
as  against  the  $10,  she  is  going  to  take  the  $10  set. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  cheaper  class  of  pottery  that  you  can  not 
see  through,  you  think  is  entirely  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  say  entirely ;  largely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  practically  no  competition  on  that  line  of 
goods  imported  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  This  $10  set  competes  with  the  $6  set. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  there  is  no  competition  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  JoNBS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  to  the  cheaper  class  of 
potteiT  the  American  producer  can  compete  with  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  low  grades  of  ware. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  And  on  the  hish  grades  of  ware,  the  very  highest 
grades  of  ware,  there  is  practicafly  no  competition  in  this  country, 
because  it  is  not  made  here? 

Mr.  Jones.  To  a  very  limited  extent  only. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  there  is  a  monopoly  in  the  tariflf  for  the  low 
grade  for  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  high-grade  European  china  does  not 
come  into  competition  with  any  china  made  in  America? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  class  of  people  who  want  to  buy  a  fine 
table  set,  the  finest  tableware,  do  find  that  ware  in  this  country  at 
all?  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not  made  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  get  it  abroad? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  go  abroad  to  get  it  regardless  of  what 
the  manufacturer  charges  for  his  product? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  question  of  comparison.  Now,  when  you  say 
that  the  consumer  who  wants  a  china  dinner  set  must  go  abroad  to 
get  it  or  not  have  it,  if  it  is  a  fine  china  dinner  set,  yes;  if  it  is  ordi- 
nary decorated  ware,  no;  she  may  find  a  poor  quality  of  American 
ware  that  she  will  buy  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  any  of  the  American  ware  machine  made,  or 
does  machinery  enter  into  a  large  portion  of  its  manufacture? 

Mr.  Jones.  V  ery  largely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  does  machinery  enter  into  the 
American-made  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  the  Americans  are  up  even  with  the  English  in 
machine  methods  and  in  modern  appliances.  I  think  this  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  prevalent  in  America,  in  England,  in  France, 
and  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  the  labor-saving  machinery  enters  very 
largely  into  the  production  of  crockery  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  is  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  cost 
of  production  of  American  tableware  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  question  that  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  but  a 
gentleman  who  will  follow  me  has  those  statistics. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  percentage  of  labor  in  the  production  of 
crockery  ware  is  not  great,  because  it  is  largely  produced  by  machin- 
ery, is  it? 

'Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  far  as  machinery  is  concerned,  is  not  the 
American  in  advance  of  the  world  in  labor-saving  machinery  and  the 
handling  of  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  pottery? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  England  and  America  are  on  a  parity.  I  want 
to  say  this:  We  import  from  Japan.  They  have  no  machinery 
there.  The  china  that  comes  from  Japan  is  ornamented  china,  and 
my  partner,  who  goes  there,  says  that  they  have  no  machinery,  and  I 
have  learned  this  fact,  that  an  American  or  English  pottery  work- 
man can  do  the  work  of  three  or  four  Japanese  by  modern  machinery. 
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The  Japanese  potter  has  to  be  waited  upon  by  three  or  four  more,  and 
the  more  they  employ  the  better  they  like  it.  Japanese  labor  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  American  labor.  They  have  several  operatives 
to  do  what  one  operative  does  here.  There  is  another  thing  that  I 
want  to  say,  because  we  are  talking  about  dinner  sets.  There  has 
been  talk  about  Japanese  china  coming  in  here,  made  by  very  cheap 
labor,  and  which  might  interfere  largely  with  the  products  of  the 
American  potter.  My  knowledge  enables  me  to  say  that  the  Japanese 
have  never  progressed  far  enough  to  make  a  sound  piece  of  ware  the 
size  of  a  dinner  plate.  They  have  never  made  a  platter.  ITiey  can 
not  make  a  plate  or  a  platter  that  is  merchantable,  and  therefore  they 
can  not  make  a  dinner  set.  No  dinner  sets  come  into  this  country 
from  Japan,  and  yet  sometimes  when  I  talk  with  the  American  pot- 
ters they  say  that  they  have  to  compete  with  Japanese  labor.  They 
do  not  send  a  dinner  set ;  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  it.  They 
have  not  up  to  this  time  made  one. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  the  competition  in  china  ware  from 
Japan  is  not  a  serious  competition  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not,  except  in  small  things,  little  things  like  vases 
as  big  as  your  fist.  To-day  Japanese  china  of  that  character  is  a  drug 
on  the  market ;  there  is  more  here  than  can  be  sold.  I  do  not  regard 
the  Japanese  trade  as  amounting  to  anything  as  far  as  we  go,  and 
yet  we  import  it  all  the  time  in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  you  have  to  pay  the  duty  on  the 
package.    I  do  not  understand  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  make  it  clear,  if  I  mav.  A  crate  of  ware  ready 
to  pack  requires  a  crate  that  costs  us  17s.  6(1.  That  is  dutiable  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  contents.  If  the  contents  are  taxed  at  50  per  cent 
or  65  per  cent,  that  I7s.  6d.,  equal  to  $4.37,  with  60  per  cent  duty, 
makes  the  cost  $7.  That  crate  is  necessary  for  the  safe  transportation 
of  the  contents.  We  have  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  that  out- 
side package  as  we  pay  on  the  contents.  That  is  a  severe  tax  burden 
on  the  contents,  and  when  we  open  that  crate  here  and  sell  the  con- 
tents we  can  only  sell  at  a  fraction  of  the  $7.  Therefore,  that  is  a 
part  of  this  tax  burden. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  pay  00  per  cent  or  55  per 
cent,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  the  value  of  the  orate  in  which  the  chma 
is  shipped? 

Mr.  Jones.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  the  rate  of  duty  for  the  china  in  ex- 
cess of  55  per  cent  or  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  could  demonstrate  that  it  brings  the  duty  up  to  80 
per  cent  or  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  the  cost  of  importation  was  in- 
creased by  breakage.  Have  you  estimated  that  in  a  systematic  way 
so  you  can  state  to  the  committee  what  percentage  the  breakage 
amounts  to? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  a  general  way,  in  the  many  years  I  have  been  in 
business  we  have  figured  that  the  breakage  amounts  to  2i  per  cent, 
on  the  average.  If  the  ship  meets  stress  of  weather  and  shifts  the 
cargo  and  those  crates  come  up  on  the  pier  evidently  smashed  inside, 
what  does  the  law  allow  us  to  do?  It  allows  us  to  abandon  those 
crates  and  give  them  to  anybody  who  can  cart  them  oflF,  but  we  have 
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to  pay  the  duty  before  we  see  them.  We  have  to  go  to  the  custom- 
house and  pay  the  duty  before  we  see  what  condition  the  cargo  is  in. 
Under  the  old  damage-allowance  law  we  could  have  an  inspector  go 
in  and  inspect  the  goods  and  find  out  what  the  damage  was  and  get 
a  rebate,  but  now  the  only  privilege  is  to  abandon  the  goods  after 
we  have  paid  for  them.    That  is  the  law  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  an  advantage  to  the  American  producer 
you  say  of  about  2i  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  fully  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Which  would  be  practically  adding  that  much  to 
the  tariff? 

Mr.  Jones.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  freight  rates  are  from 
abroad  for  the  transportation  of  china? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  answer  for  Boston.  The  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
Boston  is  6s.  a  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  and  if  the  crate  measures  a  ton  and 
a  half,  or  60  feet,  it  would  be  about  $2.25. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $2.25  for  a  crate  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  or  $2.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Added  to  the  duty,  what  differential  does  that 
give  in  favor  of  the  American  producer,  what  percentage  in  the  way 
of  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  the  freight  was  $2.50  and  the  crate  was  worth  $60, 
that  would  be  about  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  freight  rate,  the  Amer- 
ican producer  is  protected  by  a  breakage  that  amounts  to  2^  per  cent 
and  a  freight  rate  that  amounts  to  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  the  5  per  cent  you  must  include  the 
shipping  charges  from  Staffordshire.  The  freight  comes  by  canal 
down  to  Runcorn  and  then  it  lighters  on  lighters  and  comes  down  the 
river,  and  then  is  hoisted  into  the  steamer  to  come  to  this  country. 
Those  charges  amount  to  about  9s.,  $2.25. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  increase  the  total  freight  differential 
how  much? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  think  6  or  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  advantage  of  the  home  producer  over 
the  foreigner  amounts  to  6  or  7  per  cent  in  freight  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  think  6  or  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Six  or  7  per  cent.  Then  the  advantage  of  the 
home  producer  over  the  foreign  shipment  amounts  to  6  or  7  per  cent 
in  freiffht  and  2^  per  cent  of  breakage,  in  excess  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Xow,  there  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you, 
in  answer  to  the  proposition  that  Mr.  Payne  submitted  to  you,  about 
fixing  the  tariff  on  the  American  price.  Has  pottery  a  fixed  price 
in  the  market  from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Xo,  sir.  I  have  often  been  asked  by  some  enterprising 
newspaper  reporter,  "  What  can  you  say  about  the  market  price  for 
crockery?  "  I  have  been  invariably  answered,  "  There  is  no  change." 
There  is  no  fluctuation  in  crockery  from  month  to  month.  There  is 
one  regular  price  for  it,  and  there  is  no  fluctuation  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Crockery  in  August  is  likely  to  be  the  same  price 
as  crockery  in  September? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  If  that  is  the  case,  crockery,  theft,  would  have  an 
American  market  price  on  which  the  duty  could  be  estimated? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  as  quantity  governs  the  price,  suppose  a  country- 
man  came  in  and  wanted  one  crate  of  ware.  The  pnce  to  him  would 
be  naturally  somewhat  more  than  it  would  be  to  the  man,  who  wanted 
10  crates,  and  if  a  man  wanted  from  30  to  40  crates,  the  price  per 
crate  to  him  would  be  still  less  than  to  the  man  who  wanted  1  crate, 
and  that  would  be  just  according  to  the  notion  of  the  wholesaler. 
There  is  no  scale  to  go  by.  We  use  our  judgment  as  to  a  man's  credit 
and  wants,  so  that  there  is  no  standard  of  American  value. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  mean  to  say  by  that  that  there  is  no 
fixed  wholesale  market  price  in  this  country  upon  which  you  could 
base  the  duty  on  importations? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  see  how  it  can  be.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
other  member  spoke  about  fixed  prices.  Now  this  association  that 
I  am  one  of  never  had  any  rule  or  understanding  about  the  price 
of  any  pottery  anywhere  in  the  world,  except  these  half  dozen  pot- 
teries in  Staffordshire  that  have  a  standard  of  their  own.  There 
is  no  fixed  standard  price  for  the  man  who  wants  French  china  or 
German  china  or  Japanese  china. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  sell  and  deal  in  American  waro.  Who  are 
the  producers  of  American  ware  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  there  is  a  large  number.  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
is,  I  suppose,  the  largest  producing  point. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  an  association  of  American  producers  of 
chinaware  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  association  fix  the  price  of  American 
ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  tried  to,  and  they  would  to-day  if  they  could. 
Now,  I  will  try  to  make  it  clear  to  you,  that  when  they  meet  they 
come  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and 

Mr.  Underwood.  Give  me  the  name  of  the  association  first. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  United  States  Potters'  Association. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  come  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  from  Wheel- 
ing, W,  Va.;  from  Trenton,  N.  J.;  and  from  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  and 
several  other  pottery  centers.    The  others  are  small. 

Now  you  ask  if  there  is  any  combination.  They  have  tried  to  fix 
the  price,  but  their  difficulty,  as  I  understand  it — ^and  I  am  only 
answering  from  my  own  information,  and  they  can  state  whether  or 
not  I  am  wrong  when  they  have  opportunity,  which  I  presume  they 
will  have — their  difficulty  has  been  that,  although  they  were  large 
producers  twenty  years  ago  and  made  fortunes,  subsequently  a  feeling 
or  tendency  to  try  to  boom  towns  came  up  with  natural  gas  and  cheap 
fuel,  and  the  promoter  would  go  into  the  farming  districts  and  say : 
"  You  ought  to  have  a  pottery  here,  a  natural  gas  works ;  and  they 
say  pottery  is  cheap."  They  would  sell  shares  to  farmers  and  others 
wno  wanted  to  boom  that  town,  and  they  would  have  a  large  industry 
with  100  tenement  houses  now,  and  those  potteries  in  that  way  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms.  They  could  make  common  pottery  where  it  is  no 
trick  to  make  common  pottery  now ;  and  when  these  mushroom  pot- 
teries began  to  turn  out  their  product  they  had  to  sell,  they  had  to 
meet  their  promises,  and  they  would  cut  the  price  and  cut  the  profit; 
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and  this  stimulation  that  you  have  given  to  this  industry  has  tempted 
many  potteries  to  be  built  which  without  that  stimulation  would 
never  have  existed,  and  the  experienced  potteries  would  have  gone  on 
and  got  a  fair  price  for  their  product.  I  do  not  think  they  get  very 
much  of  a  jprofit  now,  because  of  this  competition  that  exists  and 
because  of  this  overproduction  of  American  ware  and  this  overstimu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Underivood.  Do  all  the  potters  belong  to  this  United  States 
Potters'  Association  or  are  some  of  them  independent? 

Mr.  Jones.  Most  of  them  belong  to  it.  I  could  not  undertake  to 
state  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  attempt  to  fix  the  price  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  So  far  as  they  can,  they  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  purchaser  of  the  pottery  made  in  this  coun- 
try, I  understood  you  to  say  you  dealt  in  American  pottery  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  price  now  quoted  to  you  from  one  potter  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  price  quoted  to  you  by  another? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  a  general  way,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  would  fix  the  price  if  they  could. 
That  implies  that  they  can  not,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  there  is  a  mushroom  potter,  he  has  got  to  unload. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  there  is  no  uniform  price  of  American  pot- 
tery? 

Mr.  Jones.  On  certain  lines  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  different  from  what  you  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  that  there  was  not  a  uniform  price,  in  vour  reply  to  Mr. 
Underwood.     On  which  proposition  do  you  stands 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  stand  on  this:  They  would  like  to  get  a  fixed 
price  if  that  fixed  price  would  hold  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  try  to  get  the  market  price,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  a  number  of  your  wholesale  houses  try  to 

it  a  fixed  market  price,  and  do  get  it  on  a  large  portion  of  the  goods  ? 

o  I  understand  you  correctly? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir ;  on  a  very  small  portion  of  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  a  fixed  price  on  that  portion,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  no  crime  for  a  man  to  get  the  market  price 
for  his  goods,  no  matter  what  he  sells,  is  it?  I  am  not  trying  to  indict 
you  for  it.  I  want  just  the  fact 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  not  held  down  to  any  price,  but  we  have  to  meet 
competition. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  as  much  of  a  uniformity  of  price  in 
imported  pottery  as  there  is  in  the  home  production,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Just  about. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  answers  that  question. 

Now,  you  spoke  awhile  ago  about  our  manufacturers  here  not  being 
able  to  produce  first-class  pottery,  and  that  the  importations  were 
first  class,  and  not  of  the  lower  class.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  on 
those  two  classes?  In  what  way  do  you  distinguish  them  so  that  an 
ordinary  man  could  understand  it? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  should  say  that  the  common  white  ware  that 
we  used  to 'import  largely,  of  the  ware  that  we  call  pie  plates  and 
toilet  ware  ana  pitchers  and  bowls  of  that  sort,  the  American  potter 
has  entirely  to  himself,  and  then  when  you  come  to  cheap  decorated 
dinner  sets,  they  have  made  considerable  progress  in  decorating  their 
ware  in  china  and  those  imitations  of  the  foreign  article  and  the  well- 
finished  product. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  for  an  expert  to  say.  I  mean  to  the 
ordinary  purchaser  they  look  like  a  good  ordinary  finished  product, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  have  you  examine  for  yourself  some 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  seen  pottery,  and  I  am  not  altogether 
a  spring  chicken  in  this  matter.  [Laughter.]  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  ware  turned  out  by  the  Buffalo  pottery? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  fine  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  the  Burfalo  pottery  makes  dinner  ware. 
Syracuse  makes  a  very  creditable  product  of  pottery. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  Syracuse  makes  good  enough  pottery  for  any 
man  to  eat  his  dinner  off,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.    They  stand  at  the  head. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  produce  a  pretty  good  article? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  sells  alongside  the  imported  article  in  the 
market,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  potteries  pretty  near  as  good  as 
the  Syracuse,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  our  own  people  do  make  first-class  pot- 
tery, and  it  is  sold  in  this  market,  a  considerable  part  of  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  More  than  one-half  of  what  the  American  consumer 
uses  is  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  which  is  imported  and 
sold  in  this  country  is  of  tne  first  class  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  say  a  very  small  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  be  a  rough  guess  in  any  event. 

The  Chairman.  They  know  more  about  their  sales  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  freight  on  pottery  from  East  Liver- 
pool to  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  about  18  cents  a  himdred  pounds.  I  can 
not  give  you  that  answer  accurately. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  onlv  know  about  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  in  Syracuse? 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  from  West  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  from  the  Trenton  potteries  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  think  it  was  about  the  same. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  when  you  said,  as  I  think,  that  the  difference 
was  7  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  American  pottery  on  freight,  when 
you  replied  to  Mr.  Underwood,  you  were  talking  without  knowing 
what  the  freight  was  from  those  points  of  sale  to  your  point  of  sale ; 
absolutely  without  knowledge? 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  I  have  not  that  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  About  this  breakage,  do  I  understand  that  of 
your  importations  the  average  breakage  is  2^  per  cent?  Is  that  what 
you  were  trying  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  I  suppose  we  could  reckon  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  calculated  that  that  is  the  average  breakage 
in  shipping  pottery  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  From  the  foreign  potter? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  2^  per  cent.    That  is  corre<;t,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  the  sellers  allow  you  for  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  make  no  allowance  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  collect  it  from  the  transportation  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  rarely. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  breakage  on  domestic  pottery,  is  there 
not?    I  suppose  that  will  break,  will  it  not?    [Laughter.] 

Mr,  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  as  apt  to  break  on  the  cars  as  on  an  ocean 
steamer? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  no.    It  does  not  have  so  many  transfers  in  transit. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  estimated  the  breakage  on  the  do- 
mestic pottery  shipped  to  you? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  would  be  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  estimated  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  kept  an  account  of  your  importa- 
tions and  breakage  of  foreign  pottery  in  your  stores? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  they  have  an  accurate  account. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  in  answer 
to  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  suppose  you  are  doing  business  in  such  a 
loose  way  as  that,  that  you  do  not  keep  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  in  dull  times  we  keep  an  accurate  accoimt.  I 
think  in  busy  times  we  allow  it  to  lapse. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  pottery  would  not  break  any  more 
in  dull  times  than  in  busy  times f    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  but  then  we  ascertain  what  our  conditions  are, 
in  dull  times. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  your  books  and  make  up 
a  statement  of  what  that  breakage  is  for  us? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  that  record  was  continuous,  I  will.  I  will  make  in- 
quii-y  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  think  it  material  we  will  pass  it  by. 
You  were  contending  for  an  advantage  of  2}  per  cent  to  the  Ameri- 
can producer  on  that  account.  I  want  to  know  what  the  fact  is  on 
foreign  pottery  and  what  the  fact  is  on  domestic  pottery,  and  I  want 
to  see  wliat  the  difference  is,  if  there  is  any. 
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Now,  on  the  packages,  do  you  remember  how  Congress  came  to  put 
a  duty  on  packages  of  crockery? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  history  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Briefly,  was  it  not  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
I  producers  of  pottery  abroad  and  the  importers  entered  into  a  sort  of 

scheme  to  pack  their  crockery  in  fine  cases  to  go  with  the  crockery, 
and  insisted  that  these  cases,  sometimes  made  of  silk  and  other  ma- 
terial of  value,  should  come  in  free  of  duty  ?     That  was  the  case,  was 
it  not? 
I  Mr.  Jones.  Not  as  applied  to  crockery.     I  will  tell  you  the  fact 

I  about  that.    When  that  tariff  law  was  made,  eliminating  the  duty 

on  packages,  it  was  an  unskillful  expression.     It  said  "  eliminating 
the  duty  on  all  packages."    That  was  taken  advantage  of,  because 
i'  exporters  from  France  of  workboxes  would  put  into  an  inlaid  work- 

box,  worth  30  francs,  a  pair  of  scissors  and  two  or  three  thimbles,  and 
then  they  would  put  those  workboxes,  costly  packages  in  themselves, 
into  a  large  case,  and  they  claimed  in  court  that  it  meant  an  elimina- 
tion of  the  packages. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  court  sustained  it,  and  it  came  in  free. 
Now  did  not  this  apply  also  to  fancy  tea  sets  and  fancy  sets  of  crock- 
ery, where  the  case  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the  value? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  heard  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  Congress  came  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, did  not  Congress  first  exempt  from  duty  the  usual  ordinary 
package? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  importer  claimed  that  the  usual  ordinary 
package  was  this  fancy  package  or  box,  the  usage  of  which  had  grown 
up  on  the  examination  theretofore  of  the  packing  case  from  duty? 

Mr.  Jones.  That,  I  think,  was  the  experience,  but  I  want  to  say 
this  in  regard  to  that 

The  Chairman.  So  that  Congress  was  compelled  to  put  a  duty  on 
the  package  in  order  to  restrict  or  prevent  either  the  importer  or  the 
shipper  abroad  from  smuggling  in,  under  the  law  and  the  decisions 
of  the  court,  these  fancy  packages  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  The  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  asked  me  to 
sit  with  him  and  frame  a  paragraph  that  would  save  the  Government 
from  any  loss  of  duty — a  paragraph  as  to  what  the  outside  packages 
meant,  which  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  tariff  bill  pending,  so  that 
we  framed  a  paragraph  that  said  that  all  the  outside  packages,  such 
as  crates,  casks,  and  cases  necessary  to  safe  transportation  of  the 
merchandise,  shall  be  admitted  duty  free,  and  on  that  the  collector 
of  the  port  and  the  deputy  collector,  who  was  with  us,  said :  "  That 
would  take  away  any  chance  to  wriggle  over  what  was  a  package  and 
*  what  was  not."    That  was  taken  to  Washington,  but  the  American 

potters  came  along  and  said :  "  No,  no ;  we  want  them  to  pay  duty  on 
packages."    They  wanted  it  all,  and  they  got  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  the  reason  for  the  enactment 
of  that  law  grew  out  of  the  proposition  of  importers  and  shippers 
abroad  trying  to  evade  it  and  get  in  these  fancy  packages  without 
paying  the  du^. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  was  comf)elled  to  do  it  for  that  reason, 
and  compelled  to  do  it  on  all  these  packages,  because  of  the  decision 
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of  the  court  that  these  fancy  packages  had  got  to  be  the  ordinary 
packages ;  and  when  we  said  "  ordinary  packages  "  they  still  got  in 
those  lancy  boxes;  so  that  if  hardship  is  suffered,  it  comes  in  conse- 
quence of  that  practice.  But  I  should  think  a  crate  for  high-priced 
crockery  is  a  verv  insignificant  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  pottery,  is 
it  not?' 

Mr.  Jones.  How  about  the  low-priced  pottery  ? 

The  Chaihman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  high-grade  pottery  now. 
We  will  come  to  the  low  grade  later.  It  seems  the  low  grade  is  gen- 
erally made  in  this  country — that  is,  the  common  yellow  ware — under 
the  present  duty,  and  possibly  the  duty  paid  on  the  packages  must  be 
very  small. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  contents. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  package? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  on  low-grade  goods.  You  take  a  crate  of  ware, 
of  common  yellow  ware,  that  comes  to  about  2  pounds  10,  and  put 
17  shillings  and  6  pence  on,  and  I  think  I  am  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Jones,  is  the  value  of  the  cratage  1  per 
cent  of  the  actual  value  of  that  common  yellow  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  One  per  cent  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  say  the  actual  value,  not  the  importing  value. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  value  is  what  we  have  to  pay  for  it — IT  shillings 
and  6  pence. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  the  crate  is  17  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  17  and  6  pence,  which,  on  a  crate  valued  at  3 
pounds,  would  certainly  be  more  than  1  per  cent  or  more  than  5  per 
cent  or  6  per  cent.  It  would  be  a  very  large  percentage  on  the  cost 
of  the  contents. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Put  on  what  crate? 

Mr.  Jones.  On  a  crate  of  ware  that  would  figure  2  pounds  10,  or 
3  pounds.  You  add  the  crate  to  that  and  pay  6  per  cent  on  it  and 
you  would  find  it  a  very  large  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  tlie  worst  possible  exhibition  of  it,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  get  a  crate  of  the  highest  grade, 
what  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  mi2:ht  go  up  to  20  pounds  sterling. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rate  on  that  would  be  what? 

Mr.  Jones.  Seventeen  and  0  pence  would  be  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  you  do  not  import  much  of  the  lower 
grade  and  do  import  more  of  the  higher  grades,  is  that  hardly  worth 
mentioning  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  is:  decidedly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Jones,  all  these  questions  that  the  chairman  has 
asked  you  and  your  answers  to  them,  and  all  the  questions  that  you 
asked  him  and  his  answers  to  them  do  not  change  the  fact  that,  in 
the  end,  paying  tariff  on  these  crates  increases  the  tariff  on  the  con- 
tents, do  they? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  do  increase  it  decidedly. 

Mr.  Ci.ARK.  Whatever  the  cost  of  tlie  crate  is,  in  the  end  it  is 
added  really  to  the  tariff*  on  the  contents? 

Mr.  Jones.  Sure. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  And  the  cheaper  the  contents,  taking  the  same  kind 
of  crate,  the  greater  the  total  amount  of  tariff  added  by  the  tariff  on 
the  crates? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  there  is  another  thing  I  want  to  ask  you.  Every- 
body knows  who  reads  the  newspapers  that  there  has  been  a  vast 
amount  of  complaint  and  accusation  in  the  last  year  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  a  systematic  undervaluation  of  articles  that  come  into 
tiiis  country  from  Germany,  and  a  great  many  people  charge  that 
it  is  through  the  connivance  of  our  Administration  with  the  Ger- 
mans. Has  anj^body  ever  undertaken  to  get  at  the  truth  of  that — 
any  particular  importers — or  do  they  simply  stand  back  and  make 
Uiese  charges  because  it  is  easy  to  talk? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  is  grossly  exaggerated — that  idea. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  If  you  think  it  is  grossly  exaggerated  why  don't  our 
importers  undertake  to  find  out  the  truth  about  it  ?  It  is  a  fact  that 
can  be  ascertained,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  the  Government  has  sent  a  commission  over 
there  to  try  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  it  turns  out  that  this  administration  is  in  con- 
nivance with  the  administration  over  there,  then  the  experts  sent 
from  here  by  the  Government  here  would  come  back  and  report  what 
the  Government  here  would  want  them  to  report,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  depends  on  the  influence  which  the  Wgher  offi- 
cials have  over  the  lower  officials.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  thing  goes  on,  why  don't  the  importers  send 
experts  over  of  their  own?  They  can  send  experts  over  just  as  well 
as  the  Government  could? 

Mr.  Jones.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  would  like  to  know  the  truth  about  it.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  what  I  have 
omitted  to  say,  that  many  articles  of  American  pottery  production, 
in  my  belief,  are  sold  for  less  abroad  than  they  are  to  the  home 
market. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  I  have  to  leave  here  in  a  minute,  and 
there  is  one  suggestion  I  want  to  make  about  your  statement  when  it 
is  filed  here.  Of  course  we  want  information  that  we  can  under- 
stand when  vou  file  your  brief  here,  and  I  wish  when  you  do  file  it 
you  would  file  it  in  Ajnerican  money,  not  in  English  money,  because  it 
takes  too  much  time  to  reduce  it  back.  I  coula  do  it  when  I  was  a 
boy,  but  I  can  not  take  time  to  do  it  now.  [Laughter.]  State,  in 
American  money,  the  percentage  of  tariff  that  this  box  business  adds 
to  the  different  grades — the  high  grade  or  fancy  grade,  the  medium 
grade,  and  the  low  grade. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  want  me  to  send  that  to  the  chairman? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  you  to  put  that  in  the  statement  which  you  will 
file  ultimately.  You  can  file  anything  until  the  4th  of  December. 
That  will  be  mformation  which  would  be  information. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  one  moment  more,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  way 
to  the  next  witness.  I  believe  that  many  American  pottery  products 
are  sold  for  less  price  abroad  than  here.  I  have  been  told  so  by  pro- 
ducers. Knowing  that  you  wanted  facts  here,  I  tried  to  find  out  the 
facts. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  get  all  the 
information  you  can,  and  in  your  brief  state  the  sources  of  your 
information. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  tried  to  get  those  facts  so  that  I  could  formulate  them 
to  your  satisfaction.  I  was  told  by  one  party  that  we  do  sell  for  less 
abroad  than  here.  Then  I  tried  to  get  the  representative  of  a  very 
large  exporting  house  which  has  large  agencies  in  Australia  and 
China  and  Japan,  exporting  American  products,  to  get  for  me  that 
information.  I  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket,  and  he  said,  "  I  made 
the  endeavor  for  you,  but  the  answer  was  that  they  had  several  of 
those  inquiries,  and  'At  this  time  we  are  not  furnishing  catalogues  or 
price  lists  to  be  used  against  us.'  " 

The  Chairman.  And  while  you  are  getting  that  information  you 
might  also  include  in  it  how  much  cheaper  German  pottery  is  sold 
in  this  country  than  it  is  sold  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  You  might  add  to  that  information  such  informa- 
tion as  you  can  get  as  to  how  much  cheaper  German  pottery  is  sold 
in  tiiis  country  uian  in  Germany.  That  is,  how  much  it  is  shipped 
here  and  sold  for  less  than  in  the  German  market. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  I  find  out  I  will  let  you  know.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  foreign  pottery  is  sold 
cheaper  in  the  foreign  market  than  in  the  home  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  importing  house  you 
referred  to? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  did  not  give  me  the  information. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  know,  but  can  you  not  give  me  the  name  of  the  im- 
porting house  which  was  asked  to  furnish  the  information? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  might  hurt  him  with  those  manufacturers  if  he  gives 
it  away.  His  answer  was,  "  I  can  not  get  it,  because  they  say,  *  We 
are  notgiving  away  catalogues.' " 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  name  of  the 
house  that  made  the  answer,  not  the  house  from  which  he  got  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  do  it  with  his  consent.  You  see  it  would  affect 
him  if  he  gives  that  away. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  see ;  that  is  as  far  as  you  can  go. 

Mr.  JoNKS.  I  do  not  want  to  give  away  a  private  conversation 
without  permission. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  mention  it?  Wo  want  the  facts, 
not  your  private  conversations.  You  make  a  statement,  and  you  will 
not  give  the  man's  name.     We  want  the  fact. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  give  you  the  fact  tliat  he  tried 
to  get  this  and  was  told  that  they  were  not  giving  away  price  lists 
and  catalogues  against  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  the  fact  of  this  man's  name. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  the  man  who  made  the  inquiry  or  the  man 
who  was  to  answer  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  man  who  told  you  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  With  his  consent,  I  will  let  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  say,  with  his  consent  I  will  inform  you.  I  have  his 
letter  in  my  pocket. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  It  is  no  trouble  for  this  committee  to  find  out  the 
names  of  all  the  exporting  houses.  It  seems  to  me  this  man's  name 
is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  I  can  help  you,  I  will. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  say  there  is  no  trouble  about  ascertaining  the 
names  of  all  the  exporters  of  American  j)ottery. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes ;  any  big  pottery  will  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Jones,  is  it  not,  that  somebody 
told  you  that  these  goods  were  being  sold  abroad  for  less  prices 
than  they  were  being  sold  for  at  home,  and  you  started  out  to  verify 
that  and  could  not  do  it?     Is  not  that  the  real  truth  about  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;   as  you  put  the  question. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  no  myth 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  seems  to  be.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  get  information  showing  where  goods 
are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than  they  are  sold  here,  and  will  also 
find  out  what  is  the  difference  in  the  German  price  between  what  the 
German  goods  are  sold  for  at  home  and  abroad,  it  would  be  of  some 
importance  to  the  committee — I  do  not  know  how  much;  it  depends 
altogether  on  circumstances — and  you  should  give  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  he  could  furnish  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  him  this  letter,  would  not  that  give  us  the  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  that  he  did  not  ascertain? 

The  Chair^ian.  We  can  appoint  you  as  a  subcommittee  of  one  to 
go  to  him  and  find  it  out.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
portation of  china  ware  from  this  country,  and  the  prices  at  which  it 
is  sold  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  if  I  can  obtain  it. 

Now,  let  me  say  one  word.  In  talking  with  this  pottery  interest, 
he  told  me  he  sold  at  a  less  price  in  Canada  than  here.  I  said,  "  When 
you  get  to  a  point  where  you  can  sell  cheaper  abroad  than  you  do 
here,  and  when  you  ask  for  more  protection,  it  is  like  asking  the 
Government  to  butter  your  frosted  cake."  And  that  is  what  I  believe. 
You  are  trying  to  butter  a  man's  frosted  cake  by  continuing  protection 
to  him  when  he  can  sell  abroad  cheaper  than  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  whether  a  man  is 
selling  his  surplus  abroad,  whether  he  is  trying  to  get  into  a  market 
abroad  by  putting  his  goods  down  lower  than  the  producers  in  that 
market,  and  upon  other  circumstances.  The  sale  of  a  single  lot  of 
pottery  abroad  cheaper  than  in  this  country  does  not  matter  and  is 
not  in  itself  significant.  A  man  who  is  trying  to  get  a  new  market 
may  sell  cheaper  in  the  new  market.  Merchants  all  do  the  same 
thing.  It  depends  on  the  circumstances  whether  it  has  any  sig- 
nificance or  not.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  wanted  to  get  at  this  man 
and  find  out  what  the  circumstances  are,  and  yet  you  do  not  seem  to 
be  willing  to  give  the  information,  and  we  can  not  safely  assume  that 
he  is  selling  all  the  time  abroad  cheaper  than  he  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sometimes  a  million  dollars  of  American  pottery  went 
out  of  this  country  in  less  than  seven  months. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  there  were  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  not  object  to  that,  too.    I  am  an  American. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  heard  for  many  years  about  goods  being  sold 
abroad  cheaper  than  here,  but  I  never  knew  of  an  actual  case,  did 
you  ?  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  firm  selling  an  article  abroad  cheaper 
than  here  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  under  which  it  was  sold 
here,  everything  being  equal  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  supposed  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
steel  rails  sold  for  $18  abroad  and  for  $28  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  heard  of  that,  too.    Do  you  know  of  a  case  ? 

Mr.  JoNES.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  only  heard  that  steel  rails  are  sold  cheaper 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  been  informed  that 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  about  that  later  on. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  Mr.  Dalzell  can  post  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  read  it  in  the  newspaper — ^where  you  did, 
probably.     [Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  make  up  your  mind  that  you  can  let  anybody 
have  that  letter,  and  if  nobody  else  wants  it,  I  will  take  it.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr  Jones.  I  will  try  to  get  the  consent  of  the  man.  The  letter  is 
in  my  pocket.  It  is  no  myth,  you  laiow.  I  do  not  want  to  take  advan- 
tage oiprivate  correspondence. 

Mr.  GrRiGos.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Your  name  is  what  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  Griggs.    [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  OEOBOE  W.  KINNEY,  OF  EINNET  &  LEV  AS, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  Won't  you  state  your  business,  Mr.  Kinney,  first? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  am  in  the  wholesale  importing  and  sale  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  goods  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Kinney. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  with  Mr. 
Jerome  Jones  I  am  also  a  wholesaler  of  pottery  and  glassware.  I 
represent  in  this  matter  directly  Messrs.  Kinney  &  Levan,  but  I  also 
represent  the  wholesalers  in  this  country,  not  by  reason  of  any  agree- 
ment or  composition,  but  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  their  interests  are 
as  one  with  mine  and,  when  I  refer  to  the  wholesalers  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  men  are  interested  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  pottery  and  glassware,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  These 
wholesalers  have  invested  in  this  country  more  than  $25,000,000.  We 
employ  many  thousands  of  wage-earners,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  just 
as  much  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  as  great  a  right  to  petition 
the  Congress,  as  any  manufacturer  who  has  come  before  you. 

We  do  not  care  whose  wares  we  sell,  being  selfishly  impartial  on 
that  score,  and  if  the  American  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  more  for 
foreign  wares,  we  want  to  be  able  to  supply  them,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  American  consumer  should  be  precluded  from  buying 
foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  provided  they  will  pay  the 
price,  simply  because  the  sale  of,  say,  a  foreign  dinner  set  will  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  a  domestic  dinner  set,  and  we  make  this  statement  in 
all  confidence  that  you  gentlemen  will  agree  with  us,  because  it  is 
manifest  that  there  would  be  no  revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
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Government  if  this  theory  were  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  the  theory  which  the  domestic  potter  has  seen  fit  to 
advance. 

In  a  dispatch  to  the  Newark  Evening  News  on  Friday,  November 
13,  1908— a  dispatch  which  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  in- 
spired— ^it  was  stated  that  the  American  potters  entertained  very 
(divergent  views  with  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  Some  be- 
lieved that  the  present  schedules  are  sufficiently  high,  but  they  com- 
plain of  undervaluations.  Others  believe  that  a  general  raise  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  competition. 

Still  a  third  class  believe  that  the  tariff  should  be  raised  to  meet  Japanese 
and  German  competition  without  making  any  change  as  regards  the  product  of 
other  countries,  inasmuch  as  the  present  schedules  are  already  hi^h  enough  to 
enable  the  American  potters  to  compete  successfully  with  the  products  of  France 
and  England,  which,  in  many  instances  at  least,  command  an  exclusive  patron- 
age that  does  not  threaten  the  industry  here. 

This  latter  suggestion  is  one  that  appeals  to  us  as  being  entirely 
new  in  tariff  legislation,  and  one  that  has  little  chance  of  becoming  a 
law  so  long  as  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  regarded  as 
effective,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  invite  tariff  war. 

Now  with  regard  to  Japanese  goods,  I,  as  a  dealer  and  wholesaler^ 
can  positively  assure  you  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  cheap 
grades  are  a  drug  on  the  market,  but  even  if  there  were  any  increased 
demand  for  these  goods,  is  it  fair,  is  it  proper,  or  is  it  in  any  sense 
logical  that  the  tariff  schedules  should  be  so  advanced  as  to  keep  these 
goods  out  when  we  all  know  that  such  a  tariff  would  be  prohibitory 
as  against  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  in  fact  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  ?  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  Japanese  goods  do  not 
compete  in  any  way  with  American  goods;  they  are  not  the  same 
in  any  sense  whatsoever.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  Japanese  dinner 
sets  as  a  commercial  proposition,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  not  been  made.  Their  primitive  methods  of  manufacture  are 
such  that  the  proposition  is  not  commercially  practical.  The  goods 
imported  are  mo^ly,  if  not  entirely,  handwork,  consisting  of  hollow 
goods,  artistic  goods,  small  dishes,  and  things  which  do  not  warp 
m  the  kiln,  but  when  it  comes  to  flat  goods  and  covered  dishes  they 
can  not  be  successf uUv  manufactured  in  comparison  with  the  quality 
of  goods  that  are  produced  by  the  American  potter. 

It  is  true  that  Japanese  labor  is  cheap,  but  not  so  cheap  as  some 
would  have  you  believe.  A  machine  that  demands  the  labor  of  one 
American  is  operated  in  Japan  by  three  men.  The  cost  of  labor  can 
not  be  compared  on  account  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Jap,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  facts  and  to  the  fact,  as  before  stated,  that  Japanese 
wares  do  not  compete  with  American  wares,  we  have  faith  to  believe 
that  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand  in  our  markets  for  Japanese  goods 
the  goods  will  be  sold  whether  the  duty  is  60  per  cent  or  600  per  cent. 

Wnen  we  come  to  the  question  of  French  pottery,  otherwise  known 
as  Limoges  ware,  we  have  the  admission  of  the  domestic  potters  them- 
selves that,  whereas  these  goods  have  an  exclusive  patronage,  they  do 
not  threaten  the  industry  here. 

With  regard  to  the  German  china  ware  situation,  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  no  ware  of  this  class  is  or  has  been  produced  here,  for 
the  reason  that  the  clay  and  other  component  materials  have  not  so 
far  been  produced  in  this  country. 
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Furthermore,  the  class  of  china  imported  from  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria is  largely  specialties  and  novelties  peculiar  to  them.  We  there- 
fore do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  this  proposition. 

On  English  ware  we  desire  to  submit  a  schedule  of  figures  showing 
the  actual  protection  enjoyed  by  the  iVmerican  potters  under  the 
Wilson  tariff  act,  which  must  convince  you  that  the  protection  of  55 
per  cent  and  60  per  cent  on  pottery  is  one  of  the  largest  ad  valorem 
rates  provided  for  in  the  tariff.  In  this  rate  we  have  involved  the 
proposition  of  geographical  protection :  First,  the  excessive  cost  of 

E acting,  owing  to  3ie  fragile  nature  of  the  goods ;  second,  the  duties 
jvied  on  package  charges;  third,  foreign  inland  freight  to  seaport; 
fourth,  ocean  freight  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and  fifth,  marine 
insurance,  forwardmg  commissions,  and  consular  fees. 

These  items  represent  a  very  heavy  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
goods,  and  give  a  natural  protection  to  home  industry  which  ap- 
proaches, and  in  many  instances  exceeds,  the  duty  imposed  under  tne 
protective  tariff  law,  as  shown  by  the  following  calculations  based 
on  official  records  taken  from  actual  importations  where  the  duty  was 
30  to  35  per  cent.     [Reads :] 


No.  1,  white  granite  ware  (largely  used  by  the 

larrner) was.. 

No.  2.  printed  ware - was— 

No.  4,  transfers  and  gilt-edged  ware was.. 


Geographical 
protection. 


I 


United  States 

duty  under 

the  30  per 

cent  act. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


27.5  I 
21.7  I 


Total  protec- 
tion under  the 
30  and  85  per 
cent  act. 


Per  cent. 


69 

62.5 

58.7 


These  calculations  are  figured  out  and  will  be  shown  in  detail  on 
the  brief  which  we  will  file  with  you  later. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  a  copy. 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  assertion  of  American  potters  that  their  business 
was  completely  demoralized  by  the  act  of  1894,  when  duties  under 
the  Wilson  bill  were  30  and  35  per  cent,  is  not  in  accordance  witix 
the  following  extract  taken  from  the  columns  of  a  reliable  trade 
journal,  bein^  the  statement  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Franzheim,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wheeling  Pottery  Company.     [Reads :] 

The  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  on  New  Year's  Day,  printed  contributions  from 
a  number  of  distinguished  people  on  various  subjects,  mainly  industrial,  and 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Franzheim,  president  of  the  Wheeling  Pottery  Company,  was 
asked  to  note  the  progress  of  Wheeling's  potteries  during  the  past  year,  and  did 
so  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  New  Year's  Day  was  that?    What  year? 
Mr.  Kinney.  It  was  during  the  pendency  of  the  Wilson  bill.     It 
must  have  been  prior  to  1897. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Prior  to  1897? 
Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.     [Continues  reading:] 

The  year  Just  ended  has  been  a  very  remarkable  one  in  the  history  of  the 
Wheeling  potteries.  While  many  other  industries  have  languished  or  been  par- 
tially inoperative  during  the  past  few  months  incident  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  political  struggle  so  happily  ended  the  local  manufacturers  of  pottery  have 
had  a  very  remarkable  run. 
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Although  prices  have  been  low  and  profits  necessarily  scant,  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  almost  50  per  cent  In  the  tariff  rates  governing  pottery,  and  while 
foreign  manufacturers  of  pottery  who  cater  to  the  American  market  have  been 
partially  employed,  the  potteries  of  Wheeling  have  manufactured  and  shipped 
more  goods  during  the  past  twelve  months  than  ever  in  their  history  during 
the  same  period  of  time. 

This  fortunate  condition  of  affairs  did  not  exist,  however,  In  all  the  ceramic 
centers  of  the  United  States,  but  was  due  locally  to  the  fact  that  Wheeling  is 
rapidly  acquiring  a  reputation  for  its  pottery  products  second  to  none  in  this  or 
in  any  foreign  country.  It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  we  can  say  to-day 
that  the  stability  of  our  wares,  the  beauty  of  our  designs,  and  the  highly  artistic 
^Pects  of  our  decorations  have  given  Wheeling  wares  a  prestige  during  the  last 
few  years  that  has  created  for  her  the  splendid  demand  that  has  Itept  her  pot- 
teries busy  during  the  year  Just  past. 

That  the  reader  may  form  a  comprehensive  and  general  idea  of  the  volume 
of  business  done  in  this  line 'in  this  city  during  the  past  year  I  have  but  to 
say  that  over  6,000  tons  of  crude  materials  have  been  worked  over  by  800  em- 
ployees into  not  less  than  8,000,000  pieces  of  ware. 

The  year  Just  ushered  in  will  doubtless  prove  an  equally  busy  one,  especially 
as  we  anticipate  some  recognition  from  the  next  Congress  in  the  shape  of  a 
moderate  increase  in  tariff  that  will  justify  at  least  the  continuance  of  present 
wages  and  perhaps  leave  some  margin  of  profit  to  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  operation  of  an  industry  of  which  the  city  of  Wheeling  can  well  feel 
proud. 

The  following  statements  of  actual  importations  show  the  amount 
of  protection  the  American  potters  enjoy  under  the  present  duty  of 
66  and  60  per  cent.     [Continues  reading:] 

Crate  English  white  granite  tcare  of  J)€st  make. 

f.      R.   d. 

Factory,  gross 12    10      0 

Less  57i  per  cent  and  5/5 7    14      1 

^  C08t. 

Net 4     15    11  $23.40 

Orate,  net  10      9  4.10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proportion  consul's  fee  and  bill  of 

lading 2. 08 

Ocean  freight  to  Baltimore .80 

Marine  insurance .  20 

Cost  at  seaboard  in  United  States  before  duty  is  added 30.  58 

Duty  on  crate $2.25 

Duty  on  goods 12.65 

14.90 

Total  cost,  duty  paid 45.  80 

The  same  assortment  of  American  ware  of  best  make,  cost,  packed  for 
shipment   37.  78 

A  duty  of  26  per  cent  on  this  English  package  would  make  its  cost  equal  to 
the  selling  price  of  the  American  package. 

In  one  case  you  will  notice  that  I  am  taking  the  cost  of  the  goods 
to  the  biggest  buyer  in  the  United  States,  the  Biggest  importer  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  goods  are  landed  at  the  wharf  of  the  cheapest 
shipping  market  of  the  United  States,  as  we  consider  Baltimore  to 
be,  as  against  tiie  selling  price  of  the  domestic  manufacturer.  This 
protection,  as  I  stated,  was  26  per  cent  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods. 

The  freights,  insurance,  shipping  charges,  and  crate,  and  duty  at 
55  per  cent  make  a  total  protection  of  95  per  cent  on  first  cost  of 
goods  alone  at  the  factory.    [Continues  reading :] 
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Crate  P.  G,  Egliah  White,  'best  make. 

£.  8.  d. 

Factory    gross 12  10  0 

I.ess  52i%  and  5/5 6  12  0 

Cost. 

Net   5      7    3  128.17 

Net  crate 16    9      4.10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proportion  of  consul's  fee  and  bill 
of  lading 2. 08 

Ocean  freight  to  Baltimore .80 

Marine  insurance .  20 

Cost  at  seaboard  in  United  States  before  duty  is  paid 33. 35 

Duty  on  crate,  55  per  cent , $2. 25 

Duty  on  goods,  55  per  cent 14.30 

16.55 

Total  cost,  duty  paid 49.90 

Same  assortment  American  ware,  best  make,  cost,  packed  for  shipment,  $37.28. 

A  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  this  English  package  would  make  its  cost 
equal  to  the  selling  price  of  the  American  package. 

The  outside  package,  freights,  insurance,  shipping  charts,  and 
duty  at  55  per  cent  make  a  total  protection  of  90  per  cent  on  hrst  cost 
of  goods  alone  at  the  factory. 

I  have  got  only  three  of  these  illustrations.     [Continues  reading:] 

Crate  of  English  transfer  decorated  ware,  best  make,  or  lohite  and  gold. 

£.     8.     d.      Cost. 

Factory  gross 12    10    0 

Less  20  per  cent  and  5/5 3      9    6 

Net 9      0    6  $44.04 

CJrate  net 16    9  4.10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proportion  of  fee  and  bill  lading.  2, 08 

Sea  freight  to  Baltimore .80 

Marine  insurance .  25 

Cost  at  seaboard  in  United  States  before  duty  is  added 51.  27 

Duty  on  crate $2.46 

Duty  on  goods,  at  60  per  cent 26.40 

28.86 

Total  cost,  duty  paid 80.13 

Ck)st  of  same  assortment  American  ware,  best  makes,  packed  ready  for  ship- 
ment, $61.30. 

A  duty  of  21  per  cent  on  this  English  package  would  make  its  cost 
equal  to  the  selling  price  of  the  xVmerican  package.  The  freights,  in- 
surance, shipping  charges,  crate,  and  duty  at  60  per  cent  make  a  total 
protection  of  81  per  cent  on  the  first  cost  of  the  goods  alone  at  the 
factory. 

With  respect  to  the  glassware  situation,  the  American  manufac- 
turer has  practically  the  entire  market  of  this  country  on  pressed 
glassware,  and  is  able  to  export  quite  a  quantity  of  the  goods  in  cer- 
tain countries. 

As  to  imports,  they  are  confined  principally  to  lamp  chimneys, 
shades,  and  to  a  limited  amount  of  blown  glassware. 

In  regard  to  toilet  ware,  tiles,  and  sanitary  ware,  an  importer  in 
New  York  informed  us  a  few  days  ago  that  wliereas  formerly  he  was 
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importing  as  much  as  5,000  crates  of  toilet  ware  yearly,  to-day  he  is 
not  bringing  in  a  single  crate.  I  am  informed  that  under  the  sched- 
ules of  the  Dingley  bill  the  importation  of  sanitary  ware  and  tiles  is 
almost  prohibited.    Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no  revenue. 

Pottery  products  to  the  value  of  substantially  $1,000,000  were  ex- 
ported during  the  fiscal  year  1907. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there:  Do  you  attribute  this 
lack  of  importations  to  the  tariff,  or  to  the  superiority  of  our  goods? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  is  absolutely  the  tariff,  together  with  the  geo- 
graphical protection. 

Tlie  Chadsman.  May  I  suggest  [addressing  Mr.  Cockran]  that  he 
be  allowed  to  complete  his  paper  beiore  you  enter  into  that?  Proceed, 
Mr.  Kinney. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  say  pottery  to  the  value  of  a  million  dollars  was 
exported  during  the  fiscal  year- 1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  repeat  that  statement? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Pottery  manufactured  in  this  country  was  exported 
during  the  year  1907  to  the  extent  practically  of  about  a  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  was  told  to  finish  here,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  your  question  later. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right. 

Mr.  Kinney.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  under- 
valuation. I  presume  that  the  question  was  first  raised  in  the  year 
1789,  and  without  doubt  it  has  been  prominently  brought  before  the 
country  at  recurring  periods  since  then  whenever  the  subject  of  tariff 
legislation  was  broached.  I  do  not  understand  that  this  is  a  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
fixation  of  tariff  schedules.  Whether  the  rate  be  low  or  high  it  is 
no  restraining  influence  upon  undervaluations,  unless  we  consider 
the  proposition  that  the  lower  you  make  the  schedule  the  less  the 
inducement  is  to  undervalue.  Per  contra,  the  more  you  raise  the 
schedule  the  greater  the  inducement  to  undervalue.  And  hence  these 
gentlemen  wEo  come  forward  and  ask  that  the  rates  be  advanced 
in  order  to  compensate  for  undervaluation  are  absolutely  illogical 
in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place  they  have  come  to  the 
wrong  forum.  There  are  statutes  which  have  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  prevention  of  frauds  ui)on  the  revenue.  If  these  gen- 
tlemen are  sure  of  the  fact  that  there  is  any  xmdervaluation,  let  them 
report  the  facts  to  the  proper  authorities,  to  the  end  that  the  guilty 
may  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigor. 

We  stand  here  and  solemnly  affirm  that  we  do  not  believe  in  thisi 
proposition  of  undervaluation.  The  Treasury  Department  is  pro- 
vided with  competent  experts  both  here  and  abroad.  The  members 
of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  are  appointe;^  by  reason  of  their 
knowledge  and  skill  in  customs  matters,  and  the  whole  power  of  the 
Government  is  back  of  them  to  determine  the  values  at  which  im- 
ported merchandise  shall  be  entered  and  upon  which  duties  shall  be 
paid.  You  must  take  either  the  one  or  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma 
and  admit  that  the  allegations  of  undervaluations  are  untrue  or  that 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers  and  experts  of  the  Govem- 
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ment  are  incapable  and  inefficient  and  have  violated  the  oath  of  office 
which  they  took  upon  their  appointment. 

These  gentlemen  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  values  of  mer- 
chandise as  are  the  importers  or  the  manufacturers  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise, and  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  statistics  on  the  under- 
iraluation  of  merchandise  it  is  either  necessary  for  you  to  accept  the 
:report  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  as  to  the  percentage  of 
undervaluation,  which  is  infinitesimal,  or  else  charge  the  board  with 
incapacity  in  that  the  undervaluation  was  not  discovered. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  advances  on  entry  which  are  referred  to  in 
Jthe  report  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  are  almost  exclusively 
"the  advances  made  by  the  importers,  and  these  additions  are  made  not 
because  the  importer  did  not  purchase  the  goods  at  the  actual  price 
^et  forth  in  the  invoice,  because  he  can  and  will  continue  to  buy  in  the 
open  market  of  Europe  at  those  same  prices  from  parties  who  are 
willing  and  do  sell  goods  freely  and  openly  in  usual  wholesale  quan- 
•tities  at  those  prices,  but  he  adds  to  his  invoice  price  because  the  local 
appraiser  has  advanced  the  values  of  some  importer  who  has  not 
bought  wisely,  who  has  bought  in  less  than  usual  wholesale  quantities, 
or  because  there  is  an  honest  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  appraiser 
that  the  purchase  price  is  too  low.    To  meet  his  ideas  the  importer 
voluntarily  adds  on  entrj^  to  make  market  value,  pending  the  de- 
termination of  the  question  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
and  to  the  end  that  he  may  not  be  held  in  damages  in  the  meanwhile 
^and  have  penal  duties  assessed  against  him,  and  eventually  the  Board 
•^of  Appraisers,  upon  the  hearing  of  testimony,  decides  that  the  original 
purchase  price  as  disclosed  in  tne  invoice  was  the  correct  market  value 
aipon  which  duties  should  have  been  paid,  and  they  so  return  the  in- 
voice, and  in  all  cases  where  additions  on  entry  have  been  made  as 
outlined  above,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  may  subsequently  sustain  the  entered  value,  the  importer 
who  has  made  a  voluntary  addition  on  entry  has  no  recourse  whatso- 
ever against  the  Government  for  the  excessive  amount  of  duties  paid 
'by  him. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  with  respect  to  the  valuation  of  French 
pottery  that,  after  a  hearing  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
^certain  invoices  of  French  ware  were  advanced  16^  per  cent,  or  26^ 
per  cent  over  and  above  the  price  at  which  similar  Limoges  ware  was 
sold  in  the  market  of  Limoges ;  that  this  appraisement  was  set  aside 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States  circuit  court.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact  the  Treasury  Department  sent  a  commission  to  Limoges, 
K;(Hisisting  of  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Marion  de  Vries,  and 
Mr.  Byron  S.  Waite,  the  Assistant  Secretarj'^  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  other  two,  members  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  And 
subsequently,  out  of  all  the  negotiations,  was  evolved  a  list  upon 
which  the  china  people  will  enter  their  merchandise,  and  that  without 
regard  to  the  26J  per  cent  advance  or  anything  else. 

With  respect  to  England,  where  Mr.  William  Burgess,  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  who  was  formerly  a  pottery  manufacturer  of  Trenton  and 
United  States  consul  at  Staffordshire  at  the  same  time,  and  who  is 
now  connected  in  some  capacity  with  the  American  Pottery  Associa- 
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tion,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  well-known  New  York  importer,  stated 
[reads] : 

In  reply  to  yours  of  late  date,  stating  that  I  had  accused  the  importers  of 
E^nglish  wares  of  undervaluations  In  their  custom-house  entries,  I  l)eg  most 
emphatically  to  deny  any  such  charges.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  publicly  and 
privately  stated  and  still  maintain  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  undervalua- 
tion of  this  class  of  goods,  and  do  not  believe  that  there  could  be,  even  if  there 
was  a  disposition,  on  account  of  the  well-known  values  of  the  goods. 

I  think  we  may,  therefore,  feel  fully  justified  in  saying  merely, 
without  charging  that  the  allegation  in  this  behalf  was  put  forth 
with  ulterior  motives,  that  tlie  existence  of  undervaluation  is  far 
more  fancied  than  real. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  statistics,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  committee  with  any  statement  in  this  behalf,  merely 
requesting  at  this  time  the  privilege  of  subsequently  filing  a  brief  on 
this  and  other  points  which  it  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  bring 
out  in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal;  but  we  wish  to  invite  the 
committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  general  ware 
in  this  country  has  increased  from  $9,479,519  in  1890  to  $16,000,000 
in  1907.  With  respect  to  the  importations  of  decorated  china  in 
1890,  in  round  numbers  it  was  $5,000,000;  in  1893,  $6,821,000;  in 
1896,  $8,223,000;  in  1903,  $9,000,000;  in  1905,  $10,000,000;  and  in 
1907,  a  little  less  than  $12,000,000.  In  other  words,  there  has  been, 
so  far  as  imported  merchandise  is  concerned,  a  natural,  healthy,  rea- 
sonable increase  in  the  importations,  and  there  was  no  unusual  or 
excessive  increase  during  the  pendency  of  the  act  of  1894,  to  wit,  the 
Wilson  bill,  when  the  duties  were  35  per  cent. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  t)otters  are  concerned,  there  has  likewise 
been  a  reasonable,  natural,  and  healthy  growth  of  their  business.  In 
1890  there  were  239  pottery  ovens.  To-day  there  are  747.  In  1890 
the  output  was  $9,477,000;  to-day  it  is  $16,000,000. 

We  think,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  these 
gentlemen  ought  to  be  content  with  that  measure  of  protection  which 
they  themselves  hiive  seen  fit  to  exact.  During  the  last  twelve  years 
they  have  been  selling  their  goods  at  a  price  that  required  no  greater 
protection  than  that  which  was  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1894.  It 
IS  due  primarily  to  internal  competition  that  their  prices  are  so  low 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  secure  as  much  profit  as  they  desired, 
and  not  in  smy  sense  to  the  line  of  protection  fixed  in  the  tariff  act; 
and  we  therefore  ask  that  the  measure  of  protection  be  fixed,  not  at 
any  advance  over  the  present  rates,  not  at  the  line  specified  in  the 
Dingley  Act,  but  at  the  rates  specified  in  the  Wilson  bill — 30  and  35 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Wilson  bill,  Mr.  Kinney,  the  importa- 
tions in  1896  were  over  $8,000,000,  and  increased  from  $5,000,000  the 
last  year  of  the  McKinley  bill,  when  the  duty  was  60  per  cent,  to 
something  over  $8,000,000  in  two  years  under  the  Wilson  bill.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  haven't  those  figures  before  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  them  before  me.  Then  the  Dingley 
Act  came  in,  and  in  1898  the  importations  were  less  than  ^.000,000. 
Of  course  that  was  on  a  smaller  or  narrower  market  than  there  is 
to-day  on  account  of  the  increased  population.     And  in  1907  the 
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total  importations  on  painted  glass  were  $8,913,000,  or  nearly 
$9,000^000,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  slight  advantage 
to  an  importer  at  least  under  tne  35  per  cent  duty. 

I  did  not  understand  the  name  of  the  gentleman  whose  letter  you 
read,  stating  that  there  is  no  undervaluation  of  any  conseauence. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  William  Burgess,  who  is  associated  with  the 
American  Potters'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  letter  published?  I  suppose  it 
was  published.    Is  it  a  private  letter  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  was  a  private  letter,  and  it  was  shown  to  a  gentle- 
man who  made  this  statement  to  me.  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  did 
not  see  the  letter  myself,  but  the  statement  was  made.  I  think  the 
letter  is  in  the  room  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  letter  is  here?  Let  it  be  produced 
and  go  into  the  record,  the  whole  of  it.  That  is  the  shortest  way  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  the  letter  here,  dated  October  9,  1897,  and 
I  believe  that  the  situation  is  exactly  as  good  to-day  as  it  was  that 
date.    Following  is  the  letter  referred  to: 

International  Pottery  Company, 

MANUFAcrruRiNo  Potters. 
Trenton,  N.  J,,  October  9,  1897, 
Mr.  Edward  Boote, 

50  Park  Place,  New  York. 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  a  late  date,  stating  that  I  hiid  accused 
the  Importers  of  English  wares  of  imdervaliiatlons  In  their  custom-house  entries, 
I  beg  most  emphatically  to  deny  any  such  charge.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
publicly  and  privately  stated,  and  still  maintain,  that  there  has  been  little  or 
no  undervaluation  of  this  class  of  goods,  aud  do  not  believe  that  there  could 
be,  even  If  there  was  the  disposition,  on  account  of  the  well-known  value  of  the 
goods. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  Buroess. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  the  theory  of  Mr.  Jones,  that  the 
lower  the  duty  the  less  the  undervaluation  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Possibly  you  did  not  hear;  I  menfioned  that  in  my 
report. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  in  that  theory?  You  do  not 
subscribe  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  that  that  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  1897  to  1907  there  would  be  a  margin  of 
difference  as  to  what  the  situation  might  possibly  be  as  regards 
undervaluation  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  an  explanation  of  that  would  be  a  simple 
statement  of  the  fact  that  if  a  man  was  trying  to  defraud  he  would 
be  more  tempted  to  defraud  for  a  large  amount  than  a  small  amount. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  might  be  honest  if  he  only  made  $35,  and 
dishonest  if  he  made  $100. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  letter  of  1897  referring  to  the  im- 
portations and  valuations  of  35  per  cent  duty,  while  the  condition 
to-day  is  on  a  60  per  cent  dutv  for  the  same  goods? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Well,  Mr.  Ohairman,  Mr.  Burgess  is  here,  and  he 
will  probably  tell  you  what  the  facts  are  as  to  the  rascalities  of  the 
importers  at  present. 

JTow,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  might  forget  to  ask  me  a  question  upon 
this  point,  but  I  would  like  to  mention  the  fact,  and  try  to  make  it 
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clear  from  my  standpoint,  as  to  the  impracticability  of  assessing  a 
dujh^  on  the  wholesale  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  did  not  hear  what  Mr.  Jones  had  to  say,  but  I 
wanted  to  be  very  sure  that  I  made  that  point  clear  to  you.  Upon 
the  importation  of  china  from  a  foreign  country — ^that  is,  bringmc 
it  into  this  country — ^there  is  no  market  value  on  it,  but  a  very  smafl 
percenta^  of  the  goods  established  before  the  goods  are  really  sold. 
The  goods  are  of  a  great  variety. 

The  only  reason  to  which  we  can  attribute  our  success  in  imj)orting 
goods  is  the  fact  that  in  each  year  the  variety  is  changed.  This  year 
we  have  to  have  practically  a  new  line  of  goods  from  those  that  we 
had  last  year,  so  we  go  in  the  open  market  in  Europe — that  is,  my  firm 
does,  and  has  for  the  last  twenty-five  years — and  we  seldom  buy  the 
same  thing  that  we  had  the  year  before.  We  go  to  the  factories  and 
select  the  novelties;  in  fact,  we  try  to  find  the  things  the  people  are 
not  posted  upon  with  respect  to  price  or  value,  and  things  upon  which 
we  can  make  a  fair  percentage  of  profit;  because,  after  goods  have 
been  introduced  here  for  a  year  they  become  close-outs,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  market  is  chanced.  The  people  do  not  want  them,  regardless 
of  price.  They  say,  "I  have  had  those  last  year  and  must  have 
something  new  now."  Very  much  like  a  woman  over  last  year's 
bonnet.  And  for  that  reason  we  are  constantly  bujdng  new  goods, 
and  the  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  produce  them  each  year  or 
they  can  not  hold  their  trade. 

Now  the  price  at  which  we  sell  those  goods  is  not  fixed,  and  can 
not  be  fixed  until  we  get  those  goods  and  know  what  they  cost  us 
exactly  laid  down  in  a  place  of  business  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
where  most  of  us  are ;  and  then  we  see  what  we  can  get  for  those  goods 
as  a  fair  comparison  against  other  goods  of  the  same  nature.  We 
then  fix  the  price  at  which  we  will  sell  them.  The  price  is  fixed  in 
various  ways.  We  have,  I  am  free  to  say,  three  different  prices  on 
the  same  article,  in  which  we  are  perfectly,  justified,  and  we  tell 
every  customer  that  we  have  got  them.  The  first  price  is,  for  instance, 
$2.25  a  dozen  for  an  article  that  retails  for  25  cents.  That  means 
that  if  a  man  buys  less  than  the  package  in  which  those  goods  come 
to  us  packed,  the  bundle  in  which  they  come — perhaps  a  dozen  cups 
and  saucers  of  different  varieties  of  decorations  packed  in  one 
bimdle — ^if  we  break  up  that  bundle  we  have  to  select  out  those  differ- 
ent decorations  which  we  have  put  there  purposely  to  give  our  cus- 
tomers a  great  variety  of  cups  and  saucers,  and  pack  them  up  again 
in  another  package,  and  be  careful  that  they  are  not  broken ;  and  for 
that  we  charge  25  cents  more  than  if  the  man  buys  the  original  pack- 
age.    So  there  is  the  first  price  of  $2.25. 

The  next  price  is  for  the  original  package  if  he  buys  them  in  the 
bundle  in  which  they  are  packed.  Then  we  come  to  the  case  proposi- 
tion, or  in  some  cases  the  gross  proposition.  We  will  say :  "  It  you 
want  to  buy  a  gross  of  those  goods  we  will  make  them  to  you  at  $1.80." 
Or  we  will  say:  "  In  50  to  100  dozen  lots,  if  you  wish  to  buy  those 
coeds,  we  will  sell  them  for  $1.60."  Then  we  come  to  the  proposition 
for  importation,  and  we  say:  "  If  you  wish  to  buy  those  goods  at  the 
seaboard,  we  will  sell  them  to  you  direct,  and  you  pay  the  freight 
from  the  seaboard,  and  we  will  make  you  that  for  10  cents  less;  or. 
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if  you  place  an  order  with  us  for  10  cases  of  those  goods  we  will  im- 
port them  for  you,  and  we  will  have  them  here  in  six  months  from 
now,  shipped  direct  from  the  seaboard,  and  in  that  case  we  will  give 
anodier  10  or  5  cents  less."  I  say  that  the  only  way  it  is  possible  to 
fix  a  duty  on  the  wholesale  price  is  to  establish  what  percentage 
should  be  added  to  the  first  cost  of  the  goods  and  make  the  whole- 
sale price.  If  an  importer  in  New  York  has  goods  which  he  imports 
for  me,  he  will  import  them  for  me  on  5  per  cent  of  what  they  cost, 
while  another  importer  might  say :  "You  do  not  buy  quite  as  many 
goods  as  John  Smith  does,  but  I  will  import  for  you,  and  will  charge 
you  10  per  cent  about,"  and  so  on  up  to  50  per  cent,  when  you  come  to 
selling  m  bundles  at  $2.25  per  dozen.  That  is  the  impracticability,  as 
I  see  it,  in  my  own  opinion,  of  putting  a  percentage  on  a  wholesale 
price.  If  these  goods  were  staple,  and  if  they  were  bought  from  year 
to  year,  and  a  market  value  fixed  like  there  is  on  nails  or  iron  or  a 
great  many  other  staple  things,  it  might  be  a  very  much  different 
proposition. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  all  in  the  same  degree,  and  there  is 
the  same  difficulty  about  fixing  a  market  price  abroad  on  these  goods. 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  price  is  fixed  by  the  manufacturer  who  makes 
the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  One  factory  may  charge  one  price  and  another 
another  price,  and  make  larger  sales  by  the  case,  as  you  say,  than  for 
a  single  dozen,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  All  those  factors  enter  into 
it  when  you  come  to  fix  the  price  at  all,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  could  fix  it  here,  we  could  have  the  witnesses 
come  here,  and  the  matter  could  be  determined ;  determined  whether 
there  was  undervaluation  or  not,  the  appraisers  could  go  into  the 
matter,  the  witnesses  could  be  summoned,  examined,  and  cross-ex- 
amined, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  making  them  produce  their  books 
and  invoices,  and  everything  of  that  kind  could  be  done  here  instead 
of  having  it  depend  entirely  upon  verbal  statements  without  oath,  or 
without  sanction  of  law  abroad. 

Now,  Mr.  Kinney,  right  in  that  connection,  have  you  not  a  sus- 
picion that  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  levied  on  the  wholesale  price  here 
would  give  more  revenue  on  the  same  amount  of  goods  imported  than 
the  duty  of  60  per  cent  upon  the  prices  abroad,  in  the  way  they  are 
now  established  for  customs  purposes? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  certainly  do,  for  the  reason  that  I  believe  the  lower 
the  duty  the  more  foreign  goods  would  come  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no ;  I  mean  upon  the  same  goods,  not  upon  an 
additional  amount  of  goods. 

Mr.  Kinney.  On  exactly  the  same  goods,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  The  same  importations. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  believe  that  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  or  32^  per  cent, 
as  you  stated,  added  to  the  wholesale  price  of  goods  in  this  country, 
would  bring  more  goods  in  from  the  foreign  countries  than  at  the 
present  rate,  because  it  would  be  a  cheaper  rate  of  duty,  provided  thai 
you  take  the  lowest  wholesale  price  and  not  the  highest  wholesale 
price. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  average  wholesale  price? 

Mr,  Kinney.  There  is  not  any  average. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  if  a  man  sells  a  lot  of  goods 
at  one  price,  and  you  at  another,  and  somebody  else  at  another,  there 
is  an  average  price  for  the  three  of  them. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  exactly  what  you  will  find.  You  could  not 
come  to  the  city  of  Washington,  or  go  to  New  York,  or  any  other 
city  and  find  a  dozen  dealers  who  had  bought  exactly  the  .same  thing 
knowingly  that  the  other  men  had  bought,  and  yet  no  two  of  them* 
would  have  exactly  the  same  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  possibly  true,  and  still  that  doesn't  prevent 
fixing  a  wholesale  price  on  these  goods,  which  is  the  average  price- 
Mr.  Kinney.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  you  want  to  get 
that  down  to  a  practical  basis. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  want  to  do.  I  want  to 
get  it  so  that  the  importers  and  manufacturers  will  both  be  satisfied 
that  we  are  honestly  collecting  the  duty  which  we  prescribe  under  the 
law.  That  is  all  I  want.  I  have  no  other  interest  in  the  matter,  not 
a  particle. 

Mr.  Kinney,  And  we  cooperate  with  you  most  heartily,  and  I 
wish  that  there  could  be  some  means  devised  by  which  this  question  of 
undervaluation  would  get  out  of  the  minds  of  our  competitors;  yet 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  exists  through  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  what 
they  think  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  fixing  of  these  duties  a  good  many 
thmgs  enter  into  the  consideration  of  how  to  do  it — ^the  difference  of 
cost  nere  and  abroad,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — but  the  basis  of  it, 
if  it  is  an  ad  valorem  duty,  is  the  fairness  of  the  valuation,  and  if 
we  can  make  that  absolutely  fair  we  have  eliminated  one  source  of 
uncertainty  and  injustice.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  l)oth  sides  here 
would  agree  that  any  scheme  that  would  enable  us  to  collect  the  duty 
when  we  put  it  into  the  law  would  be  the  just  and  proper  thing  to 
do;  so  if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  on  that  subject  we  would 
be  most  glad  to  hear  them.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  fair  col- 
lection of  the  duty.  ; 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  would  feel  that  a  change  in  putting  valuations  on 
goods  on  this  side,  as  you  suggest,  would  oring  about  a  greater  vari- 
ance of  opinions  as  to  valuation  that  exists  to-day  when  you  buy 
them  from  the  manufacturer.  I  was  talking  with  a  domestic  manu- 
facturer the  other  dav,  just  as  an  instance  to  show  you  how  profits 
are  added.  He  said  "I  make  a  set  that  I  sell  for  $1.30.  To  be  sure, 
I  sell  it  close,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  make  practically  anything 
out  of  it  excepting  the  overhead  charges.  I  put  35  cents'  worth  of 
decoration  on  that  and  I  get  $3.25  for  it,  and  simply  because  nobody 
knows  what  that  decoration  is  worth.  I  put  25  cents'  worth  of  deco-. 
ration  on  it  and  I  raise  the  price  a  dollar,  and  if  I  put  10  cents'  wortK 
of  decoration  on  it  I  raise  the  price  a  half  a  dollar."  r 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  actually  done?      , 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  gentleman  told  me  (and  he  is  a  man  oi  his  word) 
that  that  is  absolutely  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  about  going  abroad 
and  buying  some  new  styles  of  goods,  and  with  respect  to  the  change 
of  styles,  somewhat  after  the  change  in  styles  of  women's  bonnets^ 
You  stated  that  you  buy  them  at  such  a  price  as  you  could  make  s^ 
fair  percentage  of  profit.     I  think  that  states  fairly  what  you  said. 
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Is  your  idea  of  a  fair  percentage  of  profit  the  same  as  is  this  gentle- 
man's that  you  spoke  aoout,  who  places  35  cents'  worth  of  decoration 
upon  his  goods  and  raises  tlie  price  to  $3  ?  Do  you  regard  that  as  a 
fair  percentage  of  profit  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  am  too  honest,  but  I  believe  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  the  importers  were  the  same  way,  because 
I  think  that  that  practice  of  going  over  there  and  buying  these  goods 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  in  here  and  selling  them  at  this 
greater  increased  cost,  if  that  exists,  as  you  say  it  does  in  your 
case 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  did  not  say  in  my  case,  but  I  say  the  domestic 
product. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  fair  percentage  of  profit.  You  did  not 
tell  us  w^hat  that  fair  percentage  or  profit  in  this  new  style  waa 

Mr.  Kinney.  A  fair  percentage  of  profit  to  a  man  who  handles 
china  is  any  where  from  10  to  50  per  cent  on  the  first  cost  of  his  goods. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  go  over  there  and  buy  goods  and  come  here 
and  add  50  per  cent  of  profit  to  them,  it  is  apt  to  give  a  suspicion 
to  some  of  these  manufacturers  that  you  are  engaged  in  under- 
valuation. 

Mr.  Kinney.  But  the  50  per  cent  profit  is  based  upon  50  per  cent 
over  the  cost  of  the  goods.  I  referred  to  the  $2.25  open  stock,  and 
which  is  illustrative,  where  I  open  up  and  sell  them  at  $2.25,  when 
I  sell  the  same  goods  for  $1.50,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  sell  you  or 
any  other  man  in  the  world  all  the  goods  he  will  ouy  if  he  will  pay 
for  them  on  a  10  per  cent  margin,  but  he  must  buy  them  my  way- 
He  must  take  the  goods  from  the  seaboard.  I  have  often  sold  them 
for  less  than  that,  new  goods. 

Now,  I  will  explain  another  thing  for  you.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  manufacturer  figures  on  any  positive  and  horizontal  percentage 
of  profit  on  his  goods.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  done  by  the  domestic 
manufacturer.  And  I  do  not  beUeve  it  is  done  by  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. It  is  exactly  like  an  artist  who  paints  a  beautiful  picture. 
He  will  say  "  I  will  get  a  thousand  dollars  for  that."  Another  man 
may  put  just  as  much  work  on  a  picture  and  sell  it  for  less  money. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly  so ;  and  with  a  man  of  an  easy  conscience 
there  is  unlimited  chance  for  undervaluation  of  these  goods,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  only  way  I  can  see  for  undervaluation  is  con- 
nivance with  the  manufactory  itself.  In  all  cases  where  he  buys  the 
^oods  he  furnishes  the  customer  with  an  invoice  and  swears*  to  it 
that  it  is  a  certified  copjr  at  the  prices  sold.  If  you  put  the  question 
to  Mr.  Jones,  and  ask  him  if  he  imported  any  goods  and  paid  a  duty 
upon  them  at  less  value  than  he  paid  for  the  goods,  he  will  tell  you 
**' ifo."  I  have  imported  goods  for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  and  I 
liave  never  had  that  come  up  to  me.  I  have  never  paid  duty  on  a 
dollar's  worth  of  goods  at  a  less  price  than  we  paid  for  the  goods;  and 
I  will  say  further  that  we  have  never  had  a  manufacturer  suggest 
such  a  thmg  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  the  manufacturers  do,  but 
personally  I  have  myself,  when  I  have  been  over  there,  had  them 
oflfer  to  give  me  two  bills,  one  being  at  the  lower  rate  for  duty  pur- 
poses and  one  at  the  purchase  price. 
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Mr.  KiNNET.  I  must  qualify  my  statement  of  a  moment  ago- 


The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  made  reply  to  that  which  was  not 
complimentary  to  the  gentleman  who  did  it,  and  to  my  astonishment 
they  very  often  testified — of  course  I  made  proper  allowance  for  the 
truth  of  the  statements  made — ^that  a  great  many  American  pur- 
chasers would  take  those  two  bills  for  the  purpose  of  using  one  with 
the  customs  officials. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  not  state  just  exactljr  what  you  said  to  the 
man  who  made  you  mat  proposition,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  told  him  that  he  not  only  wanted  me  to  steal, 
but  to  make  a  false  affidavit  in  order  to  do  it,  and  that  it  was  rather 
uncomplimentary  to  him  that  he  had  sized  me  up  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Kjnnby.  That  naturally  raised  some  suspicion  in  your  mind 
that  tiiat  is  the  general  practice  in  foreign  countries.  I  would  like  to 
qualify  my  statement  in  this  way:  I  said  that  I  never  had  had  a 
manufacturer  of  goods  intimate  that  such  a  thing  was  possible  to  be 
done  or  could  have  been  done  or  would  be  done.  I  have  nad  the  same 
experience  that  you  have  had  exactly,  that  of  going  into  some  bric-a- 
brac  store,  or  novelty  store,  or  some  antique  place  in  Europe,  and 
wanting  something  for  my  own  use.  They  almost  invariably  say: 
"Do  you  want  another  bill  for  the  custom-house?  "  I  think  that 
possibly  there  is  one  reason  whv  the  gentlemen  around  this  board  may 
feel  that  there  have  been  un(fervaluations  from  the  manufacturers' 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eight  there  I  would  like  to  ask  if  that  is  not  ac- 
counted for  largely  in  this  way :  When  you  go  into  a  retail  house  in 
London  or  in  Paris  and  make  a  purchase  you  get  it  at  a  retail  price? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  if  that  same  man  was  going  to  sell  it  to  you 
laid  down  in  New  York,  he  would  put  it  through  the  custom-house 
properly  at  the  wholesale  price,  and  therefore  he  marks  down  your 
bill  for  you.  He  marks  it  down  to  the  wholesale  price  at  which  he 
or  anybody  else  could  mark  it. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  had  exactly  that  same  statement  made  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  that  question  and  answer  I  do  not  won- 
der that  there  is  undervaluation. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  I  understand  that  your  specific  recommendation  is  a 
change  of  the  55  per  cent  rate  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  present  60  per 
cent  rate  to  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Are  you  also  a  retailer,  like  Mr.  Jones  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  To  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  you  know  something,  as  a  retailer,  about  the 
opinions  of  the  retailers  on  these  propositions  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  you  represent  a  large  number  of  wholesalers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Boutell.  Are  the  wholesalers  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Jones  in  the: 
association  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Or  do  you  represent  some  independent  ones? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  represent,  I  suppose — ^the  fact  is,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  I  do  represent.    I  was  asked  to  come  to  New  York  by  Mr.  Jones 
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to  meet  him,  and  we  would  talk  the  matter  over  and  see  what  argu- 
ment w^e  could  present  here  which  would  be  logical  and  fair. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  He  spoke  of  an  association  containing  some  70  or 
more. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  belong  to  that  association,  and  I  will  say,  in  speak- 
ing of  what  Mr.  Jones  had  said  in  regard  to  this  association,  that  we 
get  together  once  a  year,  have  something  to  eat,  and  then  spend  the 
rest  of  the  evening  and  possiblv  the  day  in  talking  over  the  situation 
so  far  as  crockery  is  concerned.  We  talk  about  the  good  sides  of  it 
and  the  bad  sides  of  it.  We  try  to  get  together  on  a  mutual  under- 
standing; in  other  words,  what  is  a  fair  price — that  is  the  way  we 
put  it  to  ourselves — for  us  to  ask  for  white  granite  ?  The  American 
sells  his  at  so  and  so,  and  it  costs  so  much  laid  down  in  New  York; 
what  is  the  fair  price,  and  so  on.  Another  gentleman  speaks  up  and 
says,  "  Down  on  the  Mississippi  River  we  get  so  and  so,"  and  an- 
other says  in  New  York  he  gets  so  and  so.  And  then,  after  a  while, 
a  price  is  found  that  is  generally  agreeable,  and  we  will  go  home  and 
tell  our  traveling  man  to  get  that  price  when  he  can.  We  have  a 
great  many  outside  competitors,  and  the  outside  competitors  make  the 
prices.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  90  per  cent  of  the  goods  fixes  the 
price  for  the  whole. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  heard  Mr.  Jones's  statement  in  reference  to  that 
matter? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  heard  part  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Did  you  hear  his  replies  to  my  questions  in  reference 
to  full  and  free  competition,  notwithstanding  his  agreement? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Well,  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  BouTEiiL.  Did  you  hear  his  reply  to  my  proposition  of  placing 
the  cheaper  grades  upon  the  free  list  and  putting  the  60  per  cent  duty, 
say,  at  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  His  reply  being  that  that  would  greatly  cheapen  the 
cost  of  the  cheap  goods  to  the  retailer,  and  therefore  to  the  consumer, 
practically  to  tne  extent  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  I  do,  provided  that  you  can  properly  find 
the  dividing  line. 

Mr.  Boutell.  As  I  understand  it,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  detail; 
but  the  placing  upon  the  free  list  of  the  cheaper  qualities  of  these 
goods,  and  puttmg  the  60  per  cent  duty,  say,  at  50  per  cent,  would  give 
cheaper  goods  to  the  consumer,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
would  not  interfere  with  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  many  wholesalers  are  there  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  your  State? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Probably  maybe  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  this,  of  course,  would  meet  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  wholesalers? 

Sir.  Kinney.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  take  it  that  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  retailers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Now,  we  come  to  the  only  other  class  to  be  con- 
sidered, who  we  call  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  man  who  buys  these 
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ffoods.  Of  course,  we  can  only  get  his  opinion,  as  it  were,  through 
their  representatives.  They  can  not  come  here  individually,  or  in 
mass.  Do  you  think  this  proposition  would  meet  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  consumer? 

Mr.  BiNNEY.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  your  State?  I  take  it  then  that  this  return  to  the 
Wilson  rate  meets  the  approval  of  the  Ohio  Kepresentatives  in  Con- 


Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  it  meets  substantially  the  approval  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

I  thought  that  there  was  possibly  a  little  misunderstanding  up  here 
►  in  Mr.  Jones's  remarks  in  regard  to  cheap  grades  of  goods  which  he 

said  were  excluded  from  importation.  That  refers  to  what  is  known 
as  Eockingham  yellow  ware,  of  which  there  is  a  very  slight  sale  in 
our  business.  I  do  not  suppose  it  amounts  to  one-tenth  of  our  busi- 
ness; it  is  almost  entirely  gone.  Naturally  they  want  domestic  goods, 
because  we  can  not  import  them.  Their  yellow  pie  plates  and  tea- 
pots and  yellow  bowls,  and  a  few  things  of  that  kind — that  is  entirely 
manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  United  States  by  the  American 
potters.  There  is  nothing  else  that  I  know  of,  with  the  exception  of 
what  we  call  Rockingham  ^oods  with  some  little  decoration  on,  such 
as  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  do  not  put  on,  and  sold  to  the 
common  class  of  people,  who  have  some  little  fancy  for  them. 

ilr.  Underwood.  Awhile  ago  I  believe  you  said  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  this  ware  amounted  to  $1,000,000  a  year.  What  proportion  is 
the  exportation  as  compared  to  the  American  product  of  that  par- 
ticular ware? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  take  it  that  that  information  that  I  received 
referred  to  tableware.  It  may  be  possible  that  sanitary  ware  may 
have  come  into  it;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  domestic  ware 
shown  in  my  statement  was  $16,000,000  and  the  importations  $1,000,- 
000,  so  that  would  be  1  to  16. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  exportations  were  $1,000,000  and  the  importa- 
tions were  nothing  in  that  line.  The  American  manufacturer  does 
not  export  any  high-^ade  wares,  does  he? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  was  cheap  ware  that  was  exported? 
i  Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

r  Mr.  Underwood.  And  I  believe  your  testimony  is  that  there  is 

none  of  that  cheap  ware  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No;  they  export  what  we  call  white  dinner  warcy 

which  is  a  very  large  share  of  our  importation.    They  export  prob- 

*  ably  this  Rockingham  and  yellow  ware-^I  do  not  know  whether  that 

I  is  included  or  not.    A  good  deal  of  this  importation  comes  to  Canada, 

as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  exportations  from  this  country  go- 
to Canada? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  quite  largely. 
,    Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  export  to  any  European  countries  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  think  we  do.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
potters  export,  excepting  to  Canada.    That  is  all  I  have  ever  heard  of.. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Wh6re  the  American  potters  export  to  Canada, 
the^oods  have  to  pay  a  Canadian  duty? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  compete  with  English  pottery,  that  does  not 
pay  as  much  du^  going  into  Canada? 

Mr.  KiNNET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  duty  paid  by  the 
American  potter  and  the  English  potter  in  the  export  trade  to  the 
Canadian  market? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  differential  of  10  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  that  pottery  comes  in  10  per  cent 
tsheaper  than  the  American  pottery,  on  duty  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  American  potter  is  able  to  compete  in 
the  Canadian  market  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  seem  to ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  United  States 
Pottery  Association? 

Mr.  BoNNEY.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  what  basis  are  they  organized? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  understand  it  is  an  association  of  American  potters. 
Mr.  George  Thompson  is  the  president,  and  he  is  here  with  you  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  an  association  in  which  they  attend  to  busi- 
ness by  mutual  agreement,  or  do  they  control  the  capital  of  the  pot- 
tery companies  of  America  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  By  mutual  agreement;  all  individual  potters. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  this  association  endeavor  to  maintain  and 
fix  prices  for  the  pottery  that  they  manufacture? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  a  question  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
further  than  that  among  the  high-grade  potters — ^that  is,  the  large 
potters,  who  make  the  best  goods — their  discounts  are  always  tne 
same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  always  maintain  the  same  discounts? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Discount  the  same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  belong  to  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  belong  to  the  association. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  there  be  any  competition  in  the  market 
against  the  American  pottery  companies,  on  the  lower  grade  products 
that  they  produce,  it  must  of  necessity  come  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  have  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  on 
those  lines  to-day? 

Mr.  Kjnney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Chairman 
Payne,  that  your  profits  ranged  from  10  per  cent  to  5Q  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Kinney,  les,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  be  about  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  would  have 
to  take  the  volume  of  our  business  and  figure  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  do  that  when 
you  go  back  home,  filing  your  brief  here  ? 
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Mr.  KiNKEY.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so;  and  in  order  to  make 
that  more  apparent — because  we  may  sell  goods  at  a  higher  or  lower 
rate  than  some  others — I  will  ask  that  a  number  of  houses  give  the 
average. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  that,  too. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Under- 
wood, that  your  discounts  were  the  same.  Do  you  mean  by  that 
that  you  get  the  same  prices  from  one  as  another  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir;   for  a  few  of  the  larger  potteries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  the  catalogue  prices  are  the  same? 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  catalogue  prices.  They  have  the  lowest  dis- 
counts, and  their  goods  are  listed  on  the  basis  of  $8  a  pound  sterling 
on  the  plain  white  goods.  On  the  decorated  goods  they  are  listed 
according  to  each  factory's  notion ;  and  on  some  of  the  larger  manu- 
facturers— ^the  most  important  ones — they  come  to  us  for  the  same 
discount  that  the  other  one  does.  But  from  the  least  important  manu- 
facturer— the  manufacturer  who  does  not  make  as  good  goods,  the 
inferior  lines  of  goods — ^they  can  be  bought  at  10  to  15  per  cent  less 
money. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  He  sells  to  anybody  who  buys? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Anybody  who  has  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  often  do  you  turn  your  money  over  in  twelve 
months? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  I  could  not  teU  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  turn  it  over  more  than  once,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  should  say  about  twice. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  cause  to  believe  that  manufacturers  of 
ware  in  European  countries  or  importers  of  pottery  in  the  United 
States  are  any  more  honest  or  conscientious  than  manufacturers  of 
laces  in  Europe  or  importers  of  laces  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  because  I  am  not 
at  all  acquainted  with  any  lace  manufacturer.  I  have  met  many  of 
the  potters  in  Europe,  and  I  consider  them  a  very  honest  lot  of  peo- 
ple. They  figure  that  their  reputation  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  some  years  ago  the  United  States  Government 
sent  somebody  over  to  Europe  to  investigate  the  undervaluation  of 
laces  and  found  that  the  Government  was  getting  swindled  out  of 
millions  of  dollars  on  their  undervaluation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  any  easier  to  do  that  with  reference  to  laces  than  with 
pottery. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  should  say  it  would,  because  if  you  want  to  take  an 
expert  and  go  to  an  importer  or  any  manufacturer,  I  do  not  care 
where  he  exists  on  continental  Europe,  and  ask  him  how  much  it 
costs  to  produce  those  ffoods,  and  they  could  come  pretty  close  to  it. 
They  know  what  decalcomania  costs,  they  know  what  the  bodies 
cost,  and  certain  decorations,  and  a  manufacturer  will  manufacture, 
say,  four  different  articles  of  the  same  nature,  vases  and  so  forth,  and 
a  certain  buyer  will  want  them  to  sell  at  a  certain  price,  and  another 
will  want  a  little  more,  and  another  will  want  a  little  more,  although 
they  all  cost  the  same.  There  was  an  attempt — ^and  I  want  to  speak 
of  it  briefly — ^to  establish  that  the  potters  of  Europe  were  sending 
goods  in  here  at  a  value  less  than  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  home 
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market — and  I  believe  that  the  newspaper  statement  can  be  corrobo- 
rated— ^in  which  Mr.  Burgess,  as  representing  the  American  potters, 
proceeded  to  buy  three  dinner  sets  of  some  department  store  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  getting  them  at  the  home-price  market,  the 
market  of  the  country,  and  those  dinner  sets  were  shipped  over 
here,  or  samples  of  them,  to  show  that  the  goods  coining  in  of  a 
similar  nature  were  undervalued,  and  the  appraiser  raised  the  dutf 
on  the  goods,  and  afterwards  the  judge,  Juage  Waite,  I  believe  it 
was,  sustained  the  importation  at  the  old  price  at  which  they  were 
first  brought  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  there  not  large  exportations  of  cheap  wares,  toilet 
Sets  and  sanitary  sets,  from  Canada  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Kinney.  As  I  understand  it,  and  if  I  am  informed  correctly, 
there  is  a  lower  price  given  when  shipments  are  made  to  Canada  than 
when  sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course,  you  do  not  know  very  much  about  the 
profits  of  the  retail  dealers,  excepting  where  they  retail  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  wholesalers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  the  retail  dealer  gets  as  much  profit  as  you  do, 
10  to  50  per  cent,  and  turns  his  money  over  twice  a  year,  then  the  fel- 
low that  pays  the  ultimate  price  gets  it  in  the  neck  from  the  whole- 
saler and  the  retailer,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Well,  the  class  of  goods  that  we  sell  particularly  are 
a  very  cheap  class  of  goods. 

Mr!  Clark.  It  is  the  cheap  article  that  most  of  the  people  use,  isn't 
it? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  be  apt  to  turn  over  goods  that  you  make 
50  per  cent  profit  on  twice  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  the  item  of  freight,  of  the  amount  of  freight 
that  you  ffive,  you  did  not  give  the  items.  You  say  that  the  freight 
is  so  much,  itave  you  given  the  items  of  freight  in  your  paper  so 
that  the  committee  can  get  it? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  this  Canadian  tariff,  how  much  is  the  tariff 
on  American  pottery  shipped  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  understand  it  is  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  English  tariff  is  30  per  cent;  that  would 
be  20  per  cent,  and,  if  Mr.  Jones  is  correct,  that  would  be  about  the 
cost  01  the  ocean  freight,  and  you  give  us  testimony  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Also  as  to  the  breakage  and  items  of  that  kind,  and  why  an 
American  manufacturer  would  be  just  about  on  an  even  basis  with 
the  English  manufacturer  in  entering  the  Canadian  market,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Kinney.  1  doubt  if  10  per  cent  would  cover  the  difference,  but 
it  might,  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  10  per  cent  would  not  cover  the 
cost  of  breakage  and  freight,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really  the  American  would  have  the  best 
of  it  in  the  market? 
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Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  they  would,  taking  the  price  at  which  they 
manufacture  their  goods,  as  against  what  the  English  manufacturers 
sell  their  goods  for  there. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  the  American  manufac- 
turers classify  their  goods  in  catalogues,  and  do  fix  a  wholesale  price 
by  stating  the  amount  of  discount  on  the  different  amounts  of  pur- 
chases, and  so  forth,  which  is  all  the  same,  so  that  there  is  no  trouble 
about  getting  the  wholesale  price  of  American  pottery. 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  would  be  less  trouble  about  getting  the  wholesale 
price  of  American  pottery  or  English  pottery  than  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  difficulty  about  getting  the  wholesale 
price  of  foreign  pottery  in  this  country  on  affidavits  is  not  insur- 
mountable? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  the  wholesale  price  of  half  of  the  goods  we  bring  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
wholesale  price  on  the  goods  imported  here,  while  it  is  so  easy  to  get 
it  on  the  American  product  in  England  and  Germany,  and  on  the 
products  there.     I  do  not  get  that  idea. 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  manufactures  of  potterj',  with  the  exception  of 
fancy  goods,  are  dinner  ware  and  the  toilet  wares,  on  which  there  is  a 
staple  price.  The  same  thing  exists  in  England.  I  can  give  you  the 
sale  price  of  certain  grades  of  English  goods  that  I  know  what  the 
importers  of  New  York  sell  for.  I  am  pretty  well  posted  on  that. 
I  can  give  you  a  fair  market  value  on  certain  grades  or  goods.  Those 
g;oods  are  the  same  goods  that  the  domestic  potters  manufacture  out- 
side of  what  they  manufacture  in  fancy  goods — ^that  is,  in  vases  and 
fancy  things. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Jones  that  importations 
into  this  country  are  high  grade,  largely  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  that  they  are ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  this  duty  in  the  way  of  revenue,  at  60  per 
cent',  is  a  duty  largelj^  on  luxuries  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  common,  ordinary  man  gets  his  pottery 
by  competition  in  the  United  States  on  the  lower  grades? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir ;  the  pottery  of  England  is  brought  into  this 
country  at  60  per  cent,  and  the  advantage  to  the  consumer,  or  the 
common  people,  is  just  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  means  ^s  it  is 
to  the  wealthy  man  in  proportion  to  his.  We  have  a  potterj^  in  this 
country  which  is  a  great  credit  to  the  country,  the  Lenox  pottery,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.  They  make  beautiful  goods,  and  goods  that  compare 
favorably  with  the  Vienna  make  of  goods,  crusted  gold,  and  so  on. 
It  is  a  great  credit  to  this  country.  But  still,  their  product  is  very 
small,  very  limited,  and  is  sold  principally  through  the  jewelry-store 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  high  grade? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  the  high  grade. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  the  Syracuse  pottery  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No;  they  make  a  hotel  line  of  china,  and  one  or  two 
concerns  make  a  line  of  dinner  ware  in  competition  with  the  German 
or  French  china  goods.    I  have  two  samples  here 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Onondaga  Pottery  Company  ? 
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Mr.  Kinney.  Onondaga  Company  makes  principally  hotel  ware. 
We  have  the  agency  of  their  gooas  in  Cleveland,  and  sell  quite  a  good 
many,  and  they  are  very  good  goods.  But  I  will  say  that  so  far  as 
hotel  ware  is  concerned,  there  has  been  quite  a  great  deal  of  their 
goods  sold  in  this  country. 

The  Chaikman.  Do  the  Onondaga  pott-eries  make  as  fine  chinaware 
as  an}^  pottery  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  sell  it  for  household  use? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  will  qualify  that  statement  and  take  back  what  I 
said.  I  was  in  their  sample  room  awhile  ago,  but  we  never  bought 
any.    I  remember  seeing  some  very  handsome  goods  on  their  shelves. 

The  Chairman.  An  ordinary  man  can  get  a  dinner  set  for  $22  or 
$23,  a  fine  set.  can  he  not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  a  sample  here  of  a  dinner-plate  grade  of 
Haviland  china  that  was  copied  exactly,  or  nearly  so — as  close  as 
they  could  get  it — ^by  a  Syracuse  pottery,  and  shows  a  difference  in 
price  of  just  about  100  per  cent.  They  are  selling  against  the  cost 
price  of  Hav-iland  goods,  which  we  buy  in  $50,000  quantity  prices. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  get  that  Haviland  pottery  over  here 
you  sell  it  for  a  good  deal  more  than  it  costs  there  without  any  duty 
being  paid ;  a  good  many  times  over,  doyou  not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  should  think  not.  We  sell  it  very  close;  are  com- 
pelled to.  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  samples  if  you  would  like 
to  see  them  of  the  Haviland  and  the  American  made  goods  to  com- 
pete with  them,  and  show  you  exactly  the  difference  in  the  cosL 
Thev  are  right  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Haviland 
ware,  which  is  imported  ware,  is  no  better  than  the  Syracuse  product? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No;  I  think  it  is  better. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  could  not  tell  the 
difference  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  can  tell  the  difference  between  them  very  quickly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  misunderstood  your  answer  then.  Did  you  not 
understand  him  to  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  it  was  hard  to  tell 
the  difference.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that  he  could  not 
tell  the  difference. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  meant  an  ordinary  consumer,  not  an  expert 
like  himself,  of  course ;  but  the  ordinary  buyer. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  quality. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  bring  those  samples  for- 
ward. 

(The  witness  here  produces  samples  of  china  ware  referred  to.) 

I  can  explain  the  method  of  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  and 
the  reason  why  they  are  better  than  the  other. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  'StTiat  is  the  difference  btweon  the  cost  and  the 
price  at  which  they  are  sold. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  the  figures.  They  cost  $1.94,  and  we  pav 
$3.93  in  tlie  East  in  bidding  for  $50,000  worth  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  That  is  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  cheaper  here  tharj  the  Haviland  china? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  They  manufacture  it  for  less. 

Mr.  Kjnney.  a  good  deal  less. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  what  price  do  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  can  state  it  better  by  showing  you  the  goods.  This 
set  [exhibiting  a  set  of  Haviland  china]  is  sold  at  $65,  and  this  set 
[exhibiting  a  set  of  Onondaga  ware]  is  sold  at  $35  a  set.  These  are 
among  the  high-priced  retail  wares. 

The  Chairman.  The  Haviland  is  $65  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  That  Onondaga  ware  sells  for  $31.59.  That 
is  the  retail  price.  On  further  consideration  I  find  that  I  have  given 
you  the  wrong  figures.  The  Onondaga  set  costs  $16.77  and  is  sold  by 
the  retailer  for  $35.  The  Haviland  set  costs  $31.50  and  is  solS 
for  $65. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  stated  that  you  would  explain  the  difference. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand  very  little  about  the  methods 
of  manufacture,  but  when  I  come  to  buy  goods  and  I  am  asked  to  pay 
a  higher  price  I  want  to  be  sure  of  the  reason  why  I  am  asked  to  pay 
a  higher  price.  I  understand  about  the  French  goods  and  how  they 
are  baked.  The  body  of  the  goods  is  dried  and  afterwards  the  gloss 
is  put  on,  and  the  porosity  of  the  body  is  such  that  the  surface  or  gloss 
is  absorbed  and  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole,  so  that  when  it 
is  baked  the  gloss  is  saturated  into  the  body  and  becomes  all  one  body. 
The  American  manufacturers  make  a  body  by  firing  it.  It  becomes 
hard,  and  then,  after  being  given  a  gloss,  it  is  covered,  but  it  does  not 
absorb,  so  that  the  body  is  a  little  softer  than  that  of  the  other.  Per- 
haps there  are  some  pottery  men  here  who  can  explain  that  better 
than  I.    It  was  explained  to  me  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  American  method  of  putting  on  the  gloss 
generally  the  same  as  the  French  method  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  know  what  the  components  are. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  it  is  a  fact  that  the  French  goods  find  a  mar- 
ket in  this  country  against  the  American  goods,  notwithstanding  that 
the  price  of  the  t'rench  goods  is  higher  and  that  it  is  in  a  different 
class? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  people  in  this  country  who 
want  to  buy  china  will  buy  the  finest  that  they  can  afford  to  buv. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  they  judge  the  quality  by  the  price? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  the  ordinary  buyer  would,  who  is  not  an  expert 
as  yourself? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Oh,  yes,  sir:  I  could  tell  the  difference  in  a  moment 
by  looking  at  it.  The  people,  however,  who  buy  this  class  of  goods 
are  sufficiently  aware  of  its  quality  to  see  the  difference. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  price  on  the  imported  china  includes  Ihe 
transportation  and  everything? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  includes  everything  laid  down  at  the  port  of  entry 
at  New  York  or  anv  other  port  in  the  East. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Tliat  price  of  $31.50 

Mr.  Kinney.  Included  the  freight. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  that  sells  at  $65  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes;  but  I  wish  to  have  you  understand  that  that 
was  a  jewelry-store  price. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  No  matter  what  store's  prices  it  was,  the  man  who 
bought  it,  the  ultimate  consumer,  who  paid  100  per  cent,  got  it  in  the 
neck,  so  to  speak.  Now,  who  got  that  profit  between  the  import  price 
and  the  selhng  price?  It  looks  to  me  as  though  that  matter  ought 
to  be  looked  into  carefully. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  will  sa}^  that  that  class  of  goods,  if  sold  at  all,  sell 
at  a  very  much  higher  profit,  perhaps  100  per  cent  profit,  or  twice 
the  profit  of  the  other  class  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  looks  a  little  suspicious,  since  you  say  it  costs 
$31.59.  ^  .    .         .         ^ 

Mr.  Kinney.  Not  at  all,  because  it  is  a  difFerent  class  of  ware. 

Mr.  CocioiAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  articles  are  sold  in 
the  market  at  such  widely  divergent  prices  as  $50  and  $65? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  an  association  or  organization  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  prices? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  There  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  selling 
price  of  that  and  the  American  product. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  $30. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  was  sold  by  a  jeweler.  He  probably  did  not 
get  that  at  the  lower  price  at  which  it  could  be  secured  by  an  im- 
porter who  is  a  large  customer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  profit  did  the  American  retailer  get  when  he 
sold  it  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  According  to  the  figures  which  I  mentioned  it  was 
nearly  100  per  cent,  but  I  qualify  that  always  by  saying  that  it  was 
purchased  at  a  retail  jeweler's  store. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  American  product  was  sold  at  a  profit  also? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  understand  the  cause  of  this  high  price  for 
the  cheaper  grade? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir;  the  highest  profit  is  made  usually  on  the 
higher  ffrade  of  goods,  which  are  used  by  the  wealthy  class  of  people. 
They  often  buy  articles  which  are  not  usually  on  the  market.  I  do 
not  get  this  100  per  cent  profit,  because  I  am  not  in  the  retail  jewelry 
business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  sympathize  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  retailer  sold  both  so  that  that  does  not  count. 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  Do  you  know  at  what  cost  these  goods  are  laid 
down  in  New  York,  this  Haviland  china  which  you  say  sells  at  $31.59  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  had  those  figures  from  Haviland  &  Co.,  for  that 
particular  assortment  of  goods  which  are  specified  and  it  is  based 
upon  the  lowest  price  that  he  would  give  to  a  man  who  would  buy 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  jeweler  got  all  of  that 
profit. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Perhaps  that  jeweler  paid  part  of  that  profit  to  some 
middleman  who  had  gotten  the  goods  from  the  Havilands,  who  had 
imported  it  and  sold  it  to  the  jeweler.  Probably  the  jeweler  did  not 
get  it  at  the  low  price  at  which  it  could  be  procured  by  an  importer. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  thing  confirm?  the  statement  that  the 
Haviland  goods  in  some  way  cost  more  in  this  countrv  than  it  is 
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stated,  and  if  we  could  work  out  the  other  we  could  work  out  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  can  not  give  you  the  reasoning,  because  the  two 
pieces  have  the  same  percentage.  I  can  only  say  that  the  seller  was 
making  a  profit  and  lor  that  God  bless  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  evident  that  the  Lord  did  bless  him  if  he  made 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pott.  Do  you  handle  the  Haviland  china  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Thisprice  of  $39.51,  is  that  your  wholesale  or  cost  price? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  our  actual  cost  price  laid  down  in  New  York. 
That  is  the  cost  to  import  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  profit  would  you  make  on  that  article  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  We  sell  those  goods  at  retail  at  about  40  per  cent 
profit. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  retailer  makes  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  He  makes  more. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  get  40  per  cent  and  he  makes  what  remains  up  to 
100  per  cent? 

Mr.  BoNNEY.  No;  he  did  not  buy  of  us.  We  make  40  per  cent 
and  some  one  else  makes  the  other  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  believe  you  said  you  sold  the  American-made  goods 
also? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes;  at  the  same  percentage. 

Mr.  Longworth.  That  is  largely  in  the  low  grade. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  give  us  the 
proportionate  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  wages  paid  in  that 
industry  in  England? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Not  at  all;  but  I  can  get  that  information  for  you. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  ^\Tiat  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  difference  in 

Srice  on  these  low  grades  of  tableware  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off? 
[ow  much  less  would  they  cost  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Domestic  or  English  goods? 

Mr.  Randell.  Either. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  much  difference  in  the  per- 
centage as  to  the  ultimate  price  to  the  consumer  whether  the  duty 
was  taken  off  or  whether  it  was  not.  They  do  not  compete  with  the 
English  goods.  In  other  words,  they  sell  their  goods  at  $2.88.  That 
is  the  price  of  the  domestic  ware  against  $4,  the  price  at  which  we 
would  sell  the  same  class  of  goods. 

ilr.  Ran  DELL.  They  would  purchase  the  lower-priced  product  if 
the  tariff  were  taken'off,  would  they  not?  In  other  words,  does  the 
tariff  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  does  for  the  English  goods,  but  I  doubt  if  it  does 
for  the  domestic  goods. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  effect  does  the  tariff  have,  if  any,  upon  the 
price  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer?  Does  it  have  any  eftVct,  or  is  it 
nothing?  . 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  effect  on  the  price  of  the 
domestic  ffoods,  but  it  has  an  effect  upon  the  price  of  the  foreign 
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goods.  If  they  brought  in  the  foreign  goods  without  a  tariff  the 
prices  would  be  necessarily  closer,  and  by  eliminating  the  tariff  the 
consumer  would  get  the  advantage  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Ra^'deij..  It  would  be  the  same  grade  that  the  English  make? 

Mr.  Kin>:ey.  No;  the  English  make 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  the  tariff  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  the  home  manufacturer.    Does  it  raise  the  price? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  protects  him  in  manufacturing  goods  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  does  not  compete  against  the  English,  but  he  does  com- 
pete against  his  own  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  there  any  competition  there? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  competition  among  manufacturers, 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  does  not  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
what  good  does  it  do  to  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  keeps  out  that  many  more  goods  and  eliminates 
competition  from  people  who  are  selling  foreign  goods,  because  it 
does  not  let  their  goods  in.  If  there  were  no  foreign  goods  at  all 
brought  in  the  domestic  manufacturer  naturally  would  supply  the 
demand  which  now  the  English  manufacturer  supplies.  Does  that 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  not  clear  to  me.  The  tariff  is  asked  by  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  manufacturer  of  this  country  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  out  P^nglish  goods  which  compete  with  him  in  price,  but  would 
only  compete  with  him  in  reference  to  the  quantity  which  he  could 
sell.    Would  that  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  goods? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes;  if  you  keep  out  the  English  goods. 

Mr.  Randell.  Goods  of  the  same  quality? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  would  inci-ease  sales  to  the  extent  of  the  goods 
sold. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  would  not  foreign  goods 
come  in  competition  at  reduced  prices? 

Mr.  Kinney.  If  they  could  go  any  lower  than  they  are  now.  I  do 
not  know  if  it  would  be  possible  or  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  mean  that  they  could  not  afford  to  sell  for  less 
profit  than  they  are  now  selling? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  would  divide  up  the  business  with  the  English 
people.  The  cheaper  English  goods  would  be  bought  by  the  consumer 
rather  than  the  American  goods. 

Mr.  Randell.  Therefore  the  American  goods  would  sell  for  a  lower 
rate  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  might  be  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  the  American  manufacturers  be  selling  goods 
lower  than  they  could  afford? 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  are  now  selling  at  a  price  fixed  by  themselves, 
and  it  is  so  much  lower  than  the  English  price  that  I  do  not  think  it 
\vould  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  they  selling  so  low  that  they  could  not  sell  any 
cheaper,  and  yet  you  say  that  they  have  fixed  the  price  themselves  ?  * 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  They  might  get  a  lower  price  by  stopping 
inferior  competition. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  now  they  fix  the  price  themselves.  Are 
they  competing  with  each  other?  They  are  not  in  competition,  be- 
cause they  fix  the  price  themselves. 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  do  not  do  that. 
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Mr.  Randell.  T  thought  you  said  they  did. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  said  there  was  a  certain  profit  of  $3  to  $5  in  favor 
of  the  domestic  manufacturers,  who  must  have  some  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment, because  they  quote  prices  all  the  same.  There  is  a  difference 
of  $4  or  $5  between  the  competing  prices,  because  the  English  goods  do 
not  come  anywhere  near  these  prices. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  price  is  fixed  at  $4  or  $5  above  the  prevailing 
price  of  English  goods. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes;  but  they  are  a  better  class  of  goods.  The 
cheaper  grades  sell  for  less,  or  otherwise  they  could  not  sell.  The 
same  thing  exists  in  Europe.  If  you  buy  goods  at  a  certain  price, 
then  you  can  get  them  of  the  inferior  manufacturer  for  a  less  price, 
say  2^  per  cent  less. 

(At  1  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 


afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Novemher  23^  1908. 
(The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne  (chairman)  presiding.) 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  Mr.  Kinney  made  a  statement  this  morn- 
ing, misapprehending  a  question  that  was  asked  him,  which  he  wishes 
to  correct. 

ADDITIONAI  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  GEOEGE  W.  KINNEY,  OF  CIEVE- 

LANB,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  stenog- 
raphers asked. me  to  repeat  to  him  an  answer  that  I  had  made,  and  I 
found  that  I  had  misunderstood  the  question  put  to  me.  As  I  sup- 
posed, the  Question  asked  of  me  was  in  regard  to  the  wholesalers  in 
the  State  oi  Ohio,  and  I  said  that  there  were  a  dozen  that  would  be 

flad  to  have  the  tariff  changed  back  to  the  Wilson  bill.  That  is  what 
supposed  the  question  to  be.  I  find  that  the  gentleman  who  asked 
the  question  asked  me  if  the  Representatives  would  wish  the  bill 
changed — ^the  Representatives  in  Congress,  I  imagined  he  meant.  I 
said  yes,  which  I  had  no  right  to  say,  and  I  wish  to  correct  that 
by  saying  as  far  as  the  views  of  the  Representatives  from  the  State 
OI  Ohio  are  concerned  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  Schedule  B  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  what  their  opinion  is,  as  I  have  not  talked  with  any 
of  them  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  leave  that  letter  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir;  your  stenographer  has  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  H.  PITKIN,  OF  PITKIN  &  BEOOKS, 

CmCAOO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  importer  and  wholesale  dealer  in 
crockery,  are  you  ? 
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Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  It  seemed  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  listening  to  the 
testimony  as  to  the  profits  in  our  business  that  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding. I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  been  in  the  business, 
boy  and  man,  for  forty-seven  years.  I  have  been  in  the  business  for 
myself  thirty-seven  years.  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  have  one  of  the 
largest  importing  businesses  and  wholesale  businesses  in  our  line  that 
is  done  in  the  country^,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  knowl- 
edge of  the  business."  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  satisfied  if  we 
make  from  5  to  8  per  cent  on  our  turnover,  which  I  do  not  think  is 
unreasonable  when  money  can  be  loaned  on  good  real-estate  mort- 
gjages  at  6  per  cent,  which  I  know  can  be  done,  because  I  am  in  a  po- 
sition to  loan  some  money,  not  of  my  own,  but  of  institutions  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  we  are  getting  6  per  cent  for  our  money 
to-day.  There  is  no  greater  profit  made  in  our  lines  of  business  than 
in  other  kindred  lines,  such  as  millinery  and  pianos.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  what  we  call  the  fancy-goods  portion  of  our  business.  Our 
business  is  divided  into  staples  and  fancy  goods.  On  some  we  make 
a  very  small  profit  and  on  others  a  large  profit,  and  on  what  is  termed 
"  fancy  goods  "  we  make  a  large  profit,  the  same  as  any  other  good 
merchant  does  if  he  understands  his  business.  I  think  that  is  all  I 
care  to  say  on  the  question  of  profits. 

I  would  like  also  to  speak  about  the  question  of  assessing  the  duty 
on  the  wholesale  price.  I  consider  that  utterly  impracticable.  I 
can  not  see  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  done.  There  is  no  exact 
wholesale  value,  except  maybe  on  a  few  staples,  and  on  those  staples 
it  is  not  exact,  because  there  is  a  different  price  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  same  price  does  not  obtain  in  San  Francisco  or  in 
Boston  or  in  Cleveland  or  in  Chicago  or  in  Omaha  or  in  Denver. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  prices.  Then,  again,  as  I  said,  tlie  goods 
that  we  call  fancy  goods,  and  on  which  we  make  the  largest  profit, 
are  changed  from  season  to  season.    In  that  respect  they  are  like 

goods  in  the  millinery  business.  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  gen- 
emen  know  about  the  millinery  business,  but  I  happen  to  know  that 
in  that  business  it  is  a  question  of  style.  When  the  "  merry  widow  " 
hat  goes  out,  it  goes  away  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  guess  we  all  know  something  about  that. 
Mr.  Pitkin.  I  would  not  be  surprised.  Now,  my  method  of  run- 
ning my  fancy-good  business  is  if  possible  to  sell  out.  If  I  buy,  we 
will  say,  $100,000  worth  of  fancy  goods,  if  I  carry  over  more  than  a 
small  percentage  of  those,  T  consider  that  it  is  a  bad  job,  because  I 
must  reduce  the  price  of  those  goods  for  another  season.  People  do 
not  want  the  same  goods  twice.  They  want  new  and  fresh  goods. 
So  for  that  reason,  T  think,  for  the  reason  that  the  prices  are  not 
fixed,  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  fix  the  duty  on  the  selling 
price. 

Again,  what  is  the  selling  price?  The  selling  price  is  not  fixed 
until  after  the  goods  have  arrived,  and  the  duty  has  been  assessed, 
and  we  get  the  goods  in  our  possession.  We  do  not  price  our  goods 
ordinarily  from  the  samples  which  we  buy  in  a  foreign  country,  but 
we  price  them  after  we  get  them  home  and  get  them  unpacked  and 
see  what  they  look  like  and  see  what  they  would  sell  for.     It  seems 
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to  me  those  are  good  reasons  why  we  could  not  adopt  that  method  of 
fixing  the  tariff. 

Now,  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Kinney's  figures  that  our  friende 
the  American  potters  are  already  protected  against  English  ware  by 
a  tariff  of  75  or  80  per  cent.  I  know  they  do  not  take  advantage  of 
that,  because  they  sell  their  goods  cheaper  than  we  can  sell  the  foreign 
goods.  Why  should  thev  want  any  more,  or  as  much  as  thev  have 
now?  Therefore  I  think  that  the  tariff  assessed  under  the  Wilson 
bill  is  reasonable. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  one  more  point,  and  that  is  on  underval- 
uation. It  goes  against  my  grain  to  have  it  assumed  that  the  men  in 
my  particular  line  of  business  are  thieves  and  robbers.  I  know  nearly 
every  man  in  my  business.  I  think  they  are  as  straightforward  and 
honest  a  group  of  business  men  as  are  in  any  other  kind  of  business, 
whether  in  merchandise  or  whether  they  are  legislators,  or  in  any 
other  business,  and  in  the  thirty-seven  years  I  have  been  in  business, 
and  I  have  had  opportunity  to  know,  I  have  never  known  of  one 
reputable  man  in  my  business  that  invoiced  his  goods  at  less  than  he 
paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Your  reputation  is  safe  as  compared  with  ours. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  here  to  pass  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  there  is  no  use  of  geting  irritated  about 
the  questions  that  are  asked. 

Mr.  Pttkin.  I  am  not  here  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  think  that  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
crockery  are  on  the  average  more  honest  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  are.  Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  lace  makers  of  Switzerland  swindled  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment out  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  imports  on  invoices  that  were 
too  low.    You  know  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  state  that  as  a  historical  fact.     Well,  do  you 
know  anything  about  a  man  up  here  in  New  York,  an  importer  of 
silks,  having  a  judgment  hanging  over  his  head  for  $30,000  for  under 
valuation  of  his  goods  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin,  ho,  sir.  It  takes  all  my  time  to  follow  my  own 
business. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  do  you  know  that  another  one  jumped  off  the 
bridge  in  New  York  and  drowned  himself  because  they  were  about 
to  get  him? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Well,  I  think  he  did  a  good  thing,  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  if  they  do  it,  absolving  the 
importers  from  doing  any  such  ftiing  in  that  regard,  do  you  think 
it  IS  probable  that  the  manufacturer  of  pottery  in  Europe  would  be 
any  more  squeamish  about  underrating  the  products  he  exports  and 
getting  them  in  under  the  tariff  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  lace  makers 
or  the  silk  makers  were  ?  |t 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  other  lines  of  business. 
but  I  know  how  our  business  is  done.  I  have  been  in  their  factories. 
I  have  been  all  over  Europe,  where  our  goods  are  made;  I^ave  met 
the  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  business,  and  as  far  as  T  am  able  to 
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judge,  they  are  honest  and  honorable  men.    And,  again,  there  are 
several  invoices  sent.    We  get  an  invoice  and  the  customs  department 

Sets  an  invoice,  and  the  customs  department  is  a  large,  well-equipped 
epartment,  and  they  have  good  men.  I  think  they  are  good  men.  I 
have  met  them  and  have  appeared  before  them,  and  as  far  as  our  busi- 
ness is  concerned  I  see  very  little  chance  for  undervaluation. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  One  more  question.  Do  you  think  your  average  profit 
is  about  5 'per  cent  or  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  PrrKiN.  I  say,  sir,  that  I  would  be  satisfied  on  my  turn  over 
to  make  from  5  to  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  times  do  you  turn  the  money  over  in  a 
year? 

Mr.  PrrKiN.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question  accu- 
rately. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  can  not,  but  you  can  give  us  a  general  idea 
about  it. 

Mr.  PrrKiN.  I  can  answer  it  in  this  way,  that  our  line  of  goods 
is  a  line  that  turns  over  very,  very  slowly.  We  are  ordering  goods 
now  that  we  will  not  get  our  pay  for  until  January,  1910. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  turn  over  your  money  on  an  average  three 
times  a  year? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir ;  I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  turn  it  over  twice  a  year? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  we  are  after  is  facts. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Not  more  than  that.  The  answers  that  I  make  I 
want  to  make  accurately. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that,  and  I  wish  they  could  be  absolutely 
accurate;  but  when  you  can  not  answer  accurately,  you  have  to 
answer  as  accurately  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  you  turn  over  your  capital,  on  an  aver- 
age, as  much  as  two  and  a  half  times  a  year? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  should  say  twice  a  year  was  about  the  limit. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  give  you,  then,  a  per  cent  of  from  10  to  16  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  You  do  not  get  that  out  of  the  business,  sir;  I  Imow 
that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  heard  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Kinney  this  morning? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  heard  some  of  them.  Just  which  one  you  refer  to 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  will  have  to  go  over  a  few  of  them  again,  and  I 
will  do  it  with  some  rapidity.  With  reference  to  the  association  of 
the  wholesalers,  it  was  said  that,  notwithstanding  such  association  as 
there  was,  there  was  good,  brisk  competition  between  wholesalers 
in  their  prices  to  the  retailers.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  were  in  the  business,  you  would  know  it. 

jyfr.  Boutell.  So  that  you  agree  with  them  that  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  the  lower-priced  goods  would,  through  the  competition 
among  the  wholesalers,  l)e  passed  along  to  the  retailers  in  large  meas- 
ure, and  through  them  to  the  consumers? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  of  it,  sir. 
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Mr.  BouTBLL.  •You  also  agree  with  them  that,  by  repealing  the 
duty  on  the  lower-priced  goods — that  is,  putting  on  the  free  list  the 
lower  grades  of  the  earthenware,  crockery,  and  coarse  china,  and  by 
reducing  the  60  per  cent  duty  to,  say,  50  or  45  per  cent — there  would 
be  no  diminution  in  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  the  duty  on 
decorated  goods  is  as  hi^h  as  it  can  be;  that  it  will  not  stand  any 
more  than  is  imposed  on  it.  I  think  if  you  were  to  increase  the  duty 
on  decorated  goods  it  would  stop  the  sale  of  them.  The  duty  is 
already  high. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  if  you  increase  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  increase  the  duty  on  decorated  goods,  I  think 
it  would  stop  the  sale  of  them. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  did  not  understand  me  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bouteix.  No  ;  not  at  all.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  if 
you  heard  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Kinney.  My  proposition  is  this,  to 
repeal  the  duties  on  the  lower  grades  of  goods  and  decrease  the  pres- 
ent duty  to  50  per  cent  or  45  per  cent.  Would  such  a  change,  by  put- 
ting the  cheaper  goods  on  the  free  list  and  bringing  down  the  higher- 
priced  goods  with  the  60  per  cent  duty  to  45  per  cent,  decrease  the 
revenue?  They  both  said  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  not  work 
any  decrease  in  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir;  I  think  you  would  get  more. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  was  based,  of  course,  on  their  familiarity  with 
the  trade.  They  said  that  a  more  than  25  per  cent  increase  in  the 
importation  of  the  highly  priced  goods  after  they  had  been  reduced 
from  60  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  would  take  place? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes;  but  I  would  like  to  say  something  else  about 
that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Let  us  finish  this.  So  that  you  would  agree  with 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Kinney  that  the  final  result  of  this  proposition 
would  be  to  give  to  the  consumer  of  the  lower-grade  goods  such  goods 
at  a  cheaper  price  and  maintain  the  revenue  substantially  at  the  same 
point  on  this  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would;  but  I  would  also  like  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  American  manufacturer 
to  take  all  the  duty  off  of  the  plain  white  goods.  Now,  I  am  not  a 
free  trader.     I  believe  in  giving  the  American  manufacturer  a  fair 

Srotection,  and  if  you  would  take  all  the  duty  off  from  white  ware  I 
o  not  see  how  he  could  compete. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes ;  I  was  not  intending  to  commit  vou  or  Mr.  Jones 
or  Mr.  Kinney  to  that  proposition.  It  was  simply  a  question  of 
revenue. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yesj  but  I  thought  so  long  as  you  asked  me  it  would 
be  fair  to  the  American  manufacturer  to  express  my  feeling  about  it. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  As  a  matter  of  revenue  it  would  have  a  good  effect. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  As  a  matter  of  revenue  for  the  Government  you  would 
get  more  revenue. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  by  keeping  the  duty  on  at  45  per  cent  and  on 
the  lower-priced  goods  at  25  to  30  per  cent,  that  would  make  a  still 
larger  revenue? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  accept  the  figures  spoken  ^f  by  Mr.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Kinney,  of  30  and  35  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  'Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  would  bring  down  the  higher  class  of  goods 
10  per  cent  lower  than  I  suggested.  Do  you  think  that  30  and  35 
per  cent  would  bring  in  more  revenue  than  putting  the  commoner 
grades  on  the  free  list  and  leaving  the  higher  grades  at  45? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  you  would  get  more  revenue  by  putting  the 
commoner  grades  on  the  free  list.  I  do  not  think  the  American  pat- 
ter could  compete  with  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  the  lower  grades? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  can  not  compete  with  the  Europeans? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  They  have  55  per  cent  protection  now.  If  you  take 
it  all  off  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Tha  free  list  does  not  bring  in  any  revenue. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  there  would  be  more  importations? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  more  revenue? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  Mr.  Boutell  to  be  asking  his  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  higher  revenue? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Then  I  did  not  understand  him. 

Mr.  BouTET.L.  I  do  not  think  you  did. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  T  think  I  did  understand  you,  sir.  I  understood  you 
to  ask  whether  I  thought  that  with  cheap  goods  on  the  free-list  and 
decorated  goods  reduced  10  per  cent  it  would  bring  in  more  revenue. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do. 

Mr.  Box  tell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  would  bring  in  more  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  More  revenue;  but  T  do  not  think  it  w^ould  be  fair 
to  the  American  potter. 

Mr.  Boi:tell.  The  final  question  I  asked  was  whether  putting  the 
commoner  goods  on  the  free  list  and  keeping  the  finer  goods  at  45 
per  cent  would  be  lH>tter  than  cutting  them  from  35  and  60  to  30 
and  35? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Will  you  please  stat<^  that   again? 

Mr.  Boutell.  Your  proposition,  if  I  understood  you  correctly, 
was  that  the  commoner  goods  and  the  higher-priced  goods  should 
be  reduced  from  85  and  60  to  30  and  35? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BoiTELL.  That  is  one  proposition? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BoiTELL.  Have  you  in  mind  what  that  would  be  as  a  revenue 
producer^  Would  that  be  a  better  revenue  producer  than  my  propo- 
sition to  put  all  the  cheaper  grades  on  the  fi*ee  list  and  the  higher- 
priced  goods  at  45  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Boi  tell.  My  proposition  would  be  a  better  revenue  producer 
than  yours  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin s.  No.  sir:  T  should  think  our  proposition  would  be  a 
better  revenue  producer. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  by  reducing  or  removing  the  duty  on  the  lower 
gi'ades  and  reducing  the  duty  on  the  higher  grades  it  would  increase 
our  revenue,  it  would  naturally  decrease  production  in  the  United 
States,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  FoRDNEY.  And  be  an  injustice  to  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
labor  that  produced  it? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  it  would  as  a  result  interfere  with  either  the 
revenues  or  the  industry,  if  we  lowered  it  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  took  it  off. 

Mr.  EoRDNEY.  If  we  lower  the  duties  on  these  articles  it  will  either 
increase  imports  or  seriously  interfere  with  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  lower  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.    If  you  remove  it  from  the  low  grades? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Entirely? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Entirely,  yes,  and  reduce  it  in  the  high  grades;  it 
will  do  one  of  two  things,  it  will  either  interfere  with  the  revenue  of 
the  Government  or  increase  imports? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  It  would  increase  imports,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
interfere  with  the  revenue  of  the  Government;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  American  potter  to  take  it  off  entirely  from 
staple  goods,  because  it  is  a  large  item. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Any  increase  of  imports  would  interfere  with  the 
manufacturer  and  tne  labor  that  produced  the  goods,  on  anything, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  the  higher  grade  goods,  because  you  and  I  and  every  one  else  that 
wants  to  buy  a  higher  grade  of  goods  could  buy  them  at  a  more 
reasonable  price,  because  the  duty  would  be  less,  because  those  goods 
are  not  made  in  this  country.  They  are  not  made  in  this  country 
at  aU. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  the  higher  grade  does  not  come  in  competition 
with  that  same  article  made  nere;  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that? 
Those  goods  are  not  made  here  at  all? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  There  are  certain  grades  not  made  here  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Of  the  high  grades  and  low  grades? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Of  the  high  grades. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Could  you  say  about  what  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  low-grade  goods  was  labor? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  not  say;  I  have  not  the  figures  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  of  our  people  have  the  figures  or  not. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Would  you  say  it  was  a  substantial  percentage? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  As  a  manufacturer,  I  would  say  yes.  I  am  a  manu- 
facturer of  a  certain  line  of  goods,  and  in  that  our' labor  is  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  You  could  not  say  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  the 
same  kind  of  goods  in  England? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  In  England? 

Mr.  LoNGW^ORTH.  Yes;  as  to  the  cost  of  the  labor. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  think  it  would  vary  very  much  in  the  pro- 
portion. 
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Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  the  proportion  or  labor  probably  in  England 
is  about  the  same  that  it  is  here,  of  the  total  cost,  although  I  have  not 
any  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  your  opinion  what  would  be  the  percentage  of 
decrease  in  the  selling  price  in  this  country  of  the  low  grades  if  the 
tariff  was  entirely  removed? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question  right 
offhand.  We  could  easily  furnish  you  the  figures  based  on  our  pres- 
ent selling  price.  It  would  be  a  considerable  sum.  If  you  take  off 
55  per  cent  duty,  you  can  readily  see  that  there  would  be  a  very  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  Of  the  American  product? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Of  the  imported  product. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  it  make  any  difference  with  the  American 
product? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  potters  that  question.  They 
are  right  here;  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  sound  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Providing  they  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  vour  judgment  it  would  have  that  effect,  would  it 
not?  ' 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  they  sell  white  ware  pretty  close,  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  what  difference  would  it  make  to  them? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  they  have  a  protection  now  of  55  per  cent  on  which 
we  take  the  geographical  protection,  the  protection  of  breakages,  the 
protection  of  freight,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  runs  up  in 
some  cases  to  80  or  90  per  cent,  if  we  take  that  protection  away  from 
them,  I  am  sure  you  could  see  that  if  they  sold  goods  cheaper  m  pro- 

Sortion  to  what  they  are  selling  them  at  now,  it  would  make  a  great 
ifference.  They  sell  goods  now  at  a  great  deal  less  than  it  costs  to 
import  them,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  say  they  do  not  take  advantage 
of  all  the  protection  they  have. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  what  would  be  the  differ- 
ence in  their  selling  price? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  only  give  an  approximation.  I  should  think 
it  would  reduce  the  price  of  English  white  ware  at  least  25  per  cent, 
if  not  more. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  amount  of  importations  of  that  ware? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  In  white  ware? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  but  the  figures  can  be 
given  you.    All  these  figures  can  be  supplied. 

Mr.  Boutell.  To  what  extent  are  American  wholesalers  or  jobbers 
manufacturing  abroad,  if  any?  What  interest  have  they  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  any  interest. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  did  not  know  whether  they  had  or  not. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  There  mav  be  some  who  have,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
it.    American  importers  having 
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Mr.  BouTBiiL.  Having  any  interest  with  foreign  manufacturers,  or 
manufacturing  themselves,  abroad? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes.  I  was  thinking  of  the  wholesalers.  There  are 
some  houses.  For  instances,  Haviland  &  Co.,  whose  name  was  up 
here,  have  a  New  York  office.  Their  goods  are  all  manufactured  in 
Limoges. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Haviland  &  Co.  ?    Are  they  Americans  or  foreigners? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  They  claim  to  be  Americans.  The  fathers  of  the 
present  manufacturers  were  born  in  America  and  went  over  to  France 
and  established  a  factory  over  there  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Where  was  that,  at  Limoges? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir;  at  Limoges, 

Mr.  Boutell.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  not  answer  that  accurately;  in  1830  or  1840. 

A  bystander.  About  1850. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  tariff  of  60  per  cent  they  have  not  opened 
any  branch  factory  here  or  moved  their  main  factory  here,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir.    As  long  as  you  have  raised  that  question 

The  Chairman.  Any  comments  you  want  to  make,  of  course  I 
want  you  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes.  Well,  I  have  assumed  that  that  grade  of  goods 
not  having  been  made  here,  it  is  difficult  to  make  them,  and  that  the 
conditions  where  they  are  now  made  are  more  favorable  for  making 
them  there.  You  know  that  that  is  true  of  lots  of  industries  which 
have  been  located  in  one  district  for  one  hundred  years.  The  opera- 
tives have  been  trained  to  do  that  certain  thing  which  they  do,  to 
make  certain  things,  and  those  things  can  be  made  cheaper  in  those 
districts  than  'they  could  be  made  anywhere  also. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Perhaps  I  had  better  make  my  question  a  little  more 
"  scopy,"  then.     I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  answer  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  will  try. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  American  manufac- 
turers, American  potters,  are  interested  in  foreign  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  this  about  the  Havilands.  I 
want  to  be  sure  to  be  correct.  They  live  in  France.  They  live  there 
and  do  not  live  here.  They  are  essentially  French  manufacturers. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  not  American  citizens — American  citi- 
zens doing  business  in  France — although  they  are  in  a  sense.  They 
were  Americans. 

As  to  your  other  question,  I  think  there  are  some  houses  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  other  side  who  have  interests  abroad.  I  think  you  could 
count  them  on  half  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  so  far  as  I  know.  In 
other  words,  they  are  a  very  scarce  article.  And  another  thing  I 
would  like  to  say  is  that,  so  far  as  I  know — and  I  would  put  $10,000 
right  down  in  money  on  that  table  on  it — that  they  are  as  honest  and 
straight  as  a  gun  barrel,  and  that  they  would  not  do  a  dirty  thing — 
they  would  cut  off  their  hand  before  they  would  do  it — those  same 
people. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Put  up  your  money. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  am  willing  to  put  it  up,  sir,  and  I  have  got  it — not 
with  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  just  thought  I  would  call  your  bluff.     [Laughter.] 


s 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  BTJSOESS,  OF  TBENTOIT,  H.  J. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  pottery? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Connected  with  that  industry? 

Mr*  Burgess.  I  am  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  pottery; 
yes,  sir.  I  represent  the  United  States  Manufacturing  Potteries  As- 
sociation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  same  Mr.  Burgess  whose  letter  was 
read  here  this  morning? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  I  acknowledge  the  allegation,  although  it 
is  ten  years  old,  and  will  say  that  I  wrote  a  similar  letter  within  two 
weeks  to  a  gentleman  in  New  York  who  is  in  the  importing  business, 
who  had  some  question  about  what  I  thought  about  the  English  im- 
porters, to  the  same  effect,  that  I  have  never  had  any  question  what- 
ever about  the  honesty  of  the  English  importers  or  their  methods  of 
doing  business.  But  as  to  the  matter  of  undervaluation  in  other 
lines,  I  think  I  can  illuminate  that  question  somewhat. 

Perhaps  no  industry  in  the  United  States  is  more  dependent  for  its 
existence  on  a  protective  tariff  than  is  the  pottery  industry.  The 
materials  in  the  ground  are  worth  from  25  to  50  cents  a  ton.  When 
they  are  prepared  in  this  shape  [exhibiting  specimen],  as  it  comes 
from  the  miners,  washed  and  cleaned,  and  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
thrown  out,  it  is  worth  from  $10  to  $12  a  ton.  Quartz  and  feldspar 
rock  as  they  come  from  the  ground  have  to  Ix*  washed,  calcined,  and 

ground,  and  when  they  come  to  us  it  is  worth  from  $7  to  $12  a  ton. 
riginally  they  are  worth  25  to  50  cents  a  ton,  in  the  ground.  All  of 
that  difference  represents  labor,  up  to  that  point.  From  that  point 
to  the  crudest  kind  of  pottery  that  is  turned  out — we  have  none  here 
so  crude — it  enhances  the  value  maybe  to  $50  a  ton,  and  when  it 
comes  to  an  article  such  as  we  use  ordinarily,  it  brings  it  up  perhaps 
to  $75  or  $80  a  ton.  When  we  take  some  of  the  ware  that  has  been 
spoken  of,  in  this  white  china,  it  is  worth  over  $200  a  ton,  and  the 
various  grades  of  stuff  that  we  think  we  can  produce  in  this  country 
run  up  to  maybe  $2,500  a  ton,  articles  of  that  kind  [exhibiting  speci- 
men]. I  did  not  get  the  exact  price  of  this  particular  article,  but  I 
saw  some  made  for  Governor  Murphy,  of  New  Jersey,  at  $600  a 
dozen,  that  was  of  a  similar  design.  I  simply  show  you  these  various 
decorations  to  show  that  china  ware  of  tlie  most  beautiful  kind  can 
be  produced  in  this  country. 

The  CiTAiRMAN.  Was  that  at  $G00  a  dozen  American  ware? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  That  was  made  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  at  the  place 
that  was  referred  to  bv  Mr.  Kinnev,  in  the  Lenox  factorv. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  That  is  $50  a  plate? 

Mr.  B\  r<;rss.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  CocKKAX.  llow  much  does  that  cost  abroad,  do  you  suppose? 

Mr.  15rR(;i:ss.  They  charge  for  their  name,  and  it  might  cost  more 
over  there,  but  it  might  cost  less.  Intrinsically  it  would  cost  con- 
siderably less. 

Mr.  Lox(av()UTn.  How  much  would  that  cost  at  a  jeweler's? 

Mr.  Bi  RGESS.  T  am  not  in  the  jewelry  business. 

Mr.  Ix)NGwoRTTT.  Would  it  be  $100  a  plate? 
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Mr.  BuBQESS.  It  might,  if  they  could  find  a  purchaser  at  100  per 
cent  profit.  So  we  can  say  rounalv  that  the  total  cost  of  pottery  war© 
includes  from  85  to  95  per  cent  fabor  in  some  form  or  other.  The 
actual  wages  paid  by  the  manufacturing  potter  to  his  operators  run 
from  about  50  per  cent  of  the  ,total  cost  of  labor  to  45  per  cent  for 
material,  including  the  fuel  and  other  kindred  materials  that  do  not 
enter  directly  into  the  body  of  the  ware.  It  is  therefore  our  inten- 
tion, as  we  understand  it  is  your  desire,  to  present  certain  facts  and 
figures  relative  to  the  cost,  particularly  the  labor  cost,  of  competing 

Sroducts  from  various  foreign  countries.  Pottery  naturally  sub- 
ivides  itself  into  two  general  classes,  namely,  first,  earthenware, 
which  comprises  glazed  and  unglazed  clay  products,  the  distinguish- 
mg  characteristics  being  an  open  or  porous  body  and  of  an  opaque 
nature;  and,  second,  china,  comprismg  glazed  and  unglazed  clay 
products  of  a  vitreous  or  nonabsorbent  character  and  translucent  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Although  both  classes  are  composed  to  a  great 
extent  of  similar  material,  yet  they  differ  in  many  particulars  as 
greatly  as  do  cotton  and  silk.^  They  differ,  first,  in  the  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  entering  into  the  body  and  glaze;  second,  in  the 
process  of  manufacture;  third,  in  the  cost  of  production,  and,  fourth, 
in  general  appearance  and  selling  qualities. 

The  tariff  rate  of  pottery  wares  in  the  customs  tariff  act  of  1897 
was  based  largely  on  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  this  largely  on  the  relative 
costs  of  earthenware.  At  that  time  Great  Britain  was  the  chief  com- 
petitor of  the  United  States  in  pottery.  Since  that  time  conditions 
have  changed.  To-day  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Japan  are 
our  chief  competitors. 

Here  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  that  chart,  copies  of  which  I  put 
before  you.     It  gives  graphically  the  conditions. 

(The  chart  referred  to  will  be  printed  hereafter.) 

The  red  mark  crossing  the  chart  indicates  the  amount  of  goods 
shipped  from  Great  Britain  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  1884,  $2,986,806. 
You  see,  it  runs  across  until  the  highest  point  is  reached,  in  1896. 
In  1893,  of  .unpleasant  memories  to  the  American  potters,  it  reached 
a  high  point.  Then,  through  the  general  depression  of  the  trade,  it 
dropped  over  a  million  dollars ;  but  when  the  amount  that  had  been 
imported  was  exhausted  it  immediately  sprang  up  again,  so  that  in 
in  1896  it  I'eached  the  higliest  point.  Then  you  can  see  the  action  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  law  very  graphically  described  there.  In  1897 
the  figures  were  about  $4,000,000.  They  immediately  dropped  in 
1898  to  $2,709,000,  and  they  run  across  the  chart  with  very  little  vari- 
ation up  to  the  present  time,  where  they  are  just  $100,000  less  than 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  black  mark  commencing  at 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  map  indicates  that  Germany  was  send- 
ing to  us  at  that  time,  in  1884,  $690,000  worth.  It  has  steadily  gone 
up,  following  a  little  the  depression  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
but  very  quickly  recuperating  and  going  up  to  the  northeast  corner, 
where  she  now  stands,  at  $:>.300.0()0,  or  $2,200,000  more  than  from 
Great  Britain.  Then  we  notice  a  similar  increase  in  Austria,  from 
$161,000  to  $991,000— almost  a  million  more.  Japan  is  particularly 
interesting  to  us.     Although  those  who  have  preceded  me  did  not  see 
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that  it  is  a  competing  factor,  we  know  that  it  is  a  very  actively  com- 
peting factor,  that  is  injuring  us  very  much  in  an  indirect  way.  The 
importations  there  for  twenty-five  years  ago  were  $152,000.  Last  year 
they  reached  their  highest  point,  just  under  $2,000,000,  or  more  than 
France  brought  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Eandell.  What  line  is  it  that  represents  Japan? 

Mr.  BuRQESS.  The  green  line. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  these  figures  out  in  the  margin  show  the  importa- 
tions? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  no  case  do  the  figures  here  agree  with  what  you 
state  there. 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  are  just  the  hundred  thousands. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Anything  below  the  hundred  thousands  would  hardly 
be  shown  on  so  small  a  scale,  so  that  I  have  just  put  in  the  millions 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  We  believe,  gentlemen,  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  these  classes  of  merchandise  should  be  separately 
classified  and  different  rates  fixed  on  earthern  and  china  wares. 
Under  the  Dingley  law  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenware  in  the  United  States,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  but  the  progress  along  the  lines  of  china  manufacture  has 
been  slight,  owing  to  a  greater  proportionate  cost  of  its  production 
between  this  country,  the  Continent,  and  the  Orient. 

As  the  methods  of  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  more  closely  cor- 
respond to  those  used  in  the  United  States,  we  can  more  accurately 
compare  the  cost  of  production  between  these  countries.  We  will 
endeavor  to  do  this  m  detail,  and  will  then  show  by  percentages 
based  on  actual  data,  which  we  will  also  present,  the  lesser  cost  of 
similar  products  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  The  cost  of 
production  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested and  the  material  and  labor  cost.  Then  another  item  of  great 
importance  is  the  conditions  which  surround  the  labor.  The  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  producer  must  be  noted,  especially  in  relation 
to  child  and  aduR,  male  and  female  labor,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  in 
cases  where  piecework  prices  are  paid,  the  special  conditions  under 
which  payment  is  made.  In  all  the  above  elements  the  American 
manufacturer  is  greatly  handicapped. 

As  to  the  matter  of  capital  investment,  it  necessarily  is  much 
greater.  Especially  when  you  consider  the  cost  of  the  mason  at 
$9.26  per  week,  the  carpenter  at  $8.85  per  week,  and  others  propor- 
tionately, vou  realize  that  the  cost  of  a  plant,  a  6-kiln  pottery,  would 
be  about  $60,000,  as  against  about  $80,000  in  this  country.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  actual  estimates  that  were  made  under  a  given 
plan,  with  similar  location,  taken  in  England  and  in  New  Jersey. 

Then  there  are  the  necessary  investments  for  working  capital  and 
the  other  investments  in  connection  with  the  plant,  such  as  Uie  molds 
and  saggers  and  those  things  that  are  required  in  the  process,  so  that 
the  total  inve^tnlent  would  be  in  England  about  $67,940,  as  against 
$93,464  in  this  country,  or  a  difference  of  about  37  per  cent. 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  I. — Plant  investment 
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DescriptloD. 


ISngUflh. 


Land,  madilnery,  bufldlnss,  fixtures 

Saffgera. . 

Molds 

Ware  boards 


$80,000 

1,260 

1  4,680 

2,000 


Total — 


67,940 


Amerlean. 


$80,000 
2,814 
8,6fiO 
2,000 


88,464 


Difference,  37  per  cent. 


Then  the  materials,  the  principal  materials  entering  into  potter's 
product,  show  43  per  cent  of  American  cost  over  English  cost.  That 
IS,  the  cost  of  the  materials  that  enter  actually  into  the  ware,  the  body 
materials,  is  only  31  per  cent,  but  for  the  other  materials  we  have  to 
use,  such  as  plaster,  coal,  and  so  on,  there  is  a  difference  of  41  per 
cent.    This  table  gives  in  detail  the  prices : 

Table  II. — Materials, 


Body  material. 
China  day: 

Amerfcaii 

English :. 

Ball  day: 

American.. .. . _— .... 

Engrllsh 

Flint  dry 

Feldspar 

Stone 


per  ton  2,240 


Average.. 


Other  material. 


Sagger  marl. 
Wad  day 

Sand-. 


Goal  and  slack. 


Average 


Difference,  body  materials,  31  per  cent 
Difference,  other  materials,  41  per  cent. 

Then  the  great  item,  of  course,  is  wages.  The  wages  paid  to  the 
producing  help  can  be  arrived  at  in  two  ways:  First  by  comparing 
the  amount  oi  wages  actually  earned  by  the  various  branches  under 
conditions.  Table  No.  3  represents  the  comparative  weekly  earnings 
for  the  various  branches  of  the  pottery  industry.  The  English  figures 
are  taken  from  a  report  made  by  Mr.  JBailey,  president  of  the  English 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  presented  during  a  recent  labor  dis- 
pute to  the  board  of  arbitration.  "  The  table,"  he  explains,  "  was  com- 
piled from  returns  sent  in  from  30  representative  firms,  and  the  earn- 
ings given  averaged  over  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks  between  May  2 
and  August  1."  Mr.  Bailey  expressed  the  opinion  that,  during  the 
period  m  question,  short  time  was  being  worked  by  most  oi  the 
operatives. 

In  comparison  with  that  we  give  the  American  figures,  which  were 
compiled  from  returns  sent  in  by  30  representative  firms  in  this 
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country,  covering  the  months  of  May,  June,  August,  and  September 
of  the  present  year.    We  also  append  similar  figures  for  last  year, 
when  we  were  working  fuller  time. 
(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  III. — Comparative  iccekJy  earnings. 


Plate  makers- 

Jiggerers. 

Dish  makers... 
Cup  makers: 
Men- 


Women 

Snuoer  makers: 

Men 

Women 

Basin  makers... 


Pressers.. 

Prlntcra. _ 

Transferrers  (women). 

Dippers 

Segger  makers 

Mold  makers.  — 

Throwers.. 

Turners. 

Handlers: 

'  Men... 

Women.- 

Ktlnmen 


England, 

America, 

America, 

1908. 

1906. 

1907. 

*,.«. 

$20.23 

923.88 

8.42 

22.12 

25.09 

7.22 

17.66 

21.53 

7.48 

19.10 

22.00 

4.04 

8.10 

19.92 

22.94 

4.06 

8.60 

18.98 

20.78 

5.91 

14.18 

17.75 

5.82 

18.75 

19.73 

2.60 

7.17 

8.46 

9.96 

22.66 

28.Sf 

7.70 

17.68 

24.12 

9.12 

20.16 

25.T2 

6.68 

25.00 

26.00 

6.44 

16.46 

21.06 

6.76 

19.46 

22.45 

8.50 

7.20 

14.40 

18.66 

Average. 


6.71 


18.35 


21.76 


Plfferenoe  l^>i,  173  per  cent. 

Tlie  resnlt  f^hows  the  average  of  these  weekly  earnings  in  England 
was  $().7l.  The  average  earning  in  this  country  during  this  present 
year,  working  slack  time,  was  $18.35.  Last  year,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
parison, it  was  $21.76.  Some  of  the  factories  were  not  working  full 
time  then.  Xhat  makes  a  difference  during  this  present  year  of  173 
per  cent  of  actual  wages  earned  during  about  the  same  time  and  under 
similar  conditions. 

Table  No.  4  corroborates  the  English  figures  of  Mr.  Bailey,  and 
these  figures  are  taken  from  the  English  Grovernment  reports  on 
the  standard  rates  of  wages  for  1908.  They  report  similar  figures 
very  near  the  same. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  IV. 

[From  Enfflisb  (iovernment  reports,  1908.] 

Fer  week. 

Potters  (clay  workers) ^ $6  to  $8.40 

KUnmen 7.20 

Laborers 4.  52 

l>oorators 7.20  to  9.e0 

Another  interesting  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  John  S.  Goddard, 
a  prominent  English  manufacturer,  during  this  hearing  of  the  board 
of  arbitration.  This  was  to  show  how  well  the  men  were  paid  in 
England,  and  how  uniform  the  payment  was,  so  that  they  should  not 
get  their  request  for  higher  wages  which  they  had  made.    He  said : 

"On  my  works,  taking  men,  women,  and  children  employed,  the 
average  wage  per  head,  per  week,  for  the  whole  year,  was  one  pound 
4  pence  ($4.88).  This  included  the  manufacturers  itnd  everybody 
employed  on  the  works." 
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Comparing  these  figures  with  the  statistics  of  New  Jersey  for  tiie 
same  year — 1907 — we  find  that  the  average  yearly  earnings  for  pot- 
tery employees  (not  including  manufacturers)  was  $619.27,  or  equiva- 
lent to  $11.90  per  week  per  head,  or  a  difference  between  the  New  Jer- 
sey potters  and  the  English  potters  of  144  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  class  of  pottery  is  this? 

Mr.  Burgess.  This  takes  in  particularly 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Inferior  classes? 

Mr.  Burgess.  This  is  what  is  taiQwn  as  earthenware. 

Mr.  Ix)NGW0RTH.  Earthenware? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  are  various  grades  of  earthenware,  and  these 
figures  are  taken  from  the  makers  of  the  very  best  earthenware  in 
Great  Britain — ^in  the  world. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  ordinary  labor?  That  is  not  highly 
skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Just  as  highly  skilled  as  that  employed  in  making  the 
china ;  the  same  class  of  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  your  figures  show  how  much  wages  went  into 
the  product  produced? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  I  will  reach  that  later. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  you  can  make  a  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  you  understand  that  in  this  com- 
parison the  New  Jersey  statistics  take  in  all  kinds  of  labor,  including 
women,  and  sometimes  that  is  not  taken  in  in  the  cheaper  grades. 
That  is  not  in  this  list.  I  made  this  list  to  conform  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible with  the  English  list,  so  that  we  could  arrive  at  exactly  the 
same  percentage  of  difference,  covering  the  same  ground.  Then,  we 
compare  in  detail  the  piecework  prices  paid  in  England  and  the 
United  States  for  articles  in  common  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
tiirough  all  the  potteries  of  the  world  that  I  have  come  in  contact 
with,  piecework  is  paid  almost  universally  in  some  form  or  other. 
Table  No.  6  shows  the  comparative  figures. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  V. — Comparative  pieceicork  prices. 

DISH  AND  BAKER  MAKERS. 
[Per  dozen,  In  dollars  and  cents.] 


1 
England,  i 

America . 

Per 
cent. 

Bakere: 

3-lneh _ - — 

^.0698 

^.09 

29 

4-lnch_ „ — 

.0898 

.10 

42 

.5-Inch _ ._. 

.0798 

.11 

38 

6-Inch _ _ _— 

.0798 

.12 

50 

7-lnch 

.00 

.13 

44 

8-Inch 

.0997 

.15 

50 

ft-Inch_ 

.1097 

.16 

46 

10-Inch 

.1197 

.18 

SO 

Dishes: 

8-Inch „ — 

.0398 

.09 

29 

4-Inch_ _ 

.orj9s 

.10 

43 

.5-Inch..._ - — 

.075J8 

.11 

38 

e-Inch - 

.0997 
.0997 

.12 

.13 

20 

7-Inch 

30 

8-Inch_ 

.0997 

.15 

50 

Wncb _._ : 

.1107 

.16 

84 

10-lnch-_ _ — - - 

.1197 
.13 

.18 
.20 

50 

n-Iuch - - - 

.54 

12-Inch - - 

.13 
.1795 

.22 

.29 

69 

14-Incb -- - - 

62 

le-lnch -_ ^._ 

.1995 

.37 

86 
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Table  V. — Comparative  piecework  prices — Oontinued. 
PRESSING. 


England. 

America. 

oeat. 

Brush  vases 

•^•S2 

10.80 

87 

Butters,  covered _    _    __    

.678 

.64 

10 

Obambers,  covered: 

.472 
.472 

97 

106 

.88 

86 

Oomports: 

7.lQch                                                 —                       _    -    -    

.299 

.51 

70 

8-Inch ^    - - 

9-Inch - -    — 

Cuspidors: 

.299 
.839 

.55 

.60 

84 
77 

2'8 ^ 

.758 

1.47 

9ft 

I's ,__      - 

.968 

1.29 

34 

Covered  dishes: 

7-Inch 

.658 

1.01 

6S 

8-Inch _ 

.718 

1.11 

54 

Wnch -    

.778 
.837 

1.24 
1.88 

59 
66 

Covered  casseroles: 

7-lnch , 

.658 
.718 
.778 
.837 

.97 
1.06 
1.20 
1.33 

47 

8-Inch - 

0-lnch - 

10-Inch - 

47 
54 

71 

Creams: 

24'8 -     -     . 

.269 

.45 

74 

.288 

.42 

76 

Bwers: 

.658 

.92 

40 

9'g 

.598 

.82 

«7 

Ewers,  mouth- 

.26a 

.46 

7S 

Ju^: 

.504 

.86 

6» 

6'8 -      

.441 

.70 

66 

.846 

.65 

6» 

24'8 _ 

.294 

.46 

68 

.2'i2 

.42 

87 

36'8.. 

.262 

.86 

48 

Salads: 

7-Inch_ - _ 

.809 

.66 

110 

8-Inch- - 

.369 

.75 

103 

ft-Inch -    -. 

.459 

.85 

85 

10-inch- _ 

.618 

.96 

83 

Sauce  boats 

.279 

.42 

51 

Sauoo  tureens - 

.668 

1.00 

G2 

Sauce  stands 

.219 

.88 

61 

Sauce  ladles 

.099 

.25 

152 

Slop  Jars 

2.159 

2.58 

20 

.488 

.60 

87 

Soup  tureens: 

fr-lnch .         ,. 

1.67 
1.91 

2.76 
2.90 

64 

10-Inch - 

66 

Soup  stands: 

9-Inch 

.438 

.66 

26 

10-Inch -    , r- 

.488 

.64 

46 

Soup  ladles 

.18 

.34 

89 

.289 

.69 

188 

Sugars: 

24'8            

.438 
.399 

.64 
.60 

46 

60 

86*8                                       _          

.859 

.66 

66 

.686 

1.00 

67 

JIGOEBING. 


Bdwls: 

24'9-. 
BO'S- 
3H*8_ 


42's 

Butters,  Individual— 

Basins _ 

6-inch 

9-Inch 

Oupa 

Saucers: 

Coffee 

Tea 

A.  D 

Toy 


—  I 


90.0646 
.0277 
.0231 
.0197 
.0126 
.21 
.21 
.189 
.0147 

.0189 
.0168  I 
.0126 
.0126  1 


$0.06 
.06i 
.05 
.06 
.0276 
.85 
.80 
.25 


.0275 
.0275 
.0275 
.0276  i 


73 

100 

116 

154 

118 

66 

43 

82 

121 

45 
64 
118 

lis 
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Tablk  v. — Comparative  piecework  pricet — Continued. 
JIGOBEING— Continued. 


TnOtB,  al]  sixes 


Icecreams 

Nappies: 

8-izicb 

4>iach - 

6-Ineh. 


^Inch 

7-toch_. 
8-iDch. 


D-Inch 

Plates: 

4-lnch 

6-lncli 

0-lncb 


7-inch-. 


8-lacb 

6-inch  deep 

6-lncb  deep 

7-lnch  deep 

8-fa)ch  deep-. 


6-lnch  fest 

7-lnch  feet 

8-izich  fest 

6-iDch  deep  fest 

7-lnch  deep  fest 

S-incbdeep  fest 


England. 


$0.0168 
.0168 

.0688 

.0683 

.084 

.084 

.004£ 

.0045 

.1165 

.0168 

.0180 

.0216 

.026 

.0604 

.0180 

.0215 


America. 


Per 

cent. 


$0.0275 
.0276 


.06 

.10 

.10 

.10      I 

.10 

.12 

.OS 
.066 
.04 
.045 
.05 
.046 
05 


.0262 

.066 

.0804 

.0626 

.024 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.068 

.626 

.024 

.06 

.06 

.066 

.063 

.0726 

64 

64 


10 
10 
0 
0 

'4 

80 

86 

86 

70 

78 

138 

188 

110 

106 

106 

88 

80 

160 

117 

UO 


THROWING. 


BowU: 

24s-         _    _ 

1 

.021     1 
.0179 

$0.05 
.04 
.035 
.085 

60 

80s 

60 

86s 

428 



67 
95 

30s.. 
36s.. 
428- 
Sogars: 
248— 
80s.. 


.0316  I 
.0252  ' 
.021 
.0170 

.0787 
.0787 


.055  1 
.045  I 
.01 
.03    I 

.12     I 
.12 


74 
78 
90 
67 


52 


TURNING. 


Bowls: 

248- 

$0.0319 
.0255 
.021 
.0182 

.0319 
.0255 
.021 
.0182 

.150 
.160 

1 

$0.06    ' 
.055 
.05 
.05 

.06    '' 
.07J 
.07 
.06 

.195 
.185 

88 

308 _ 

115 

86s _. 

42s - 

119 
174 

""^ 

166 

30s _ 

194 

36s _. 

428 -.      -  - 

233 
229 

88 

17 

Sugars: 

24fl      .., 

30s « 

HANDLING. 


Cups: 

Ooffee.. 

A.  D 

Tea 

Toy 

Moffs: 

24's 

80*8. 


36's 

42*8 


$0.0168 
.0147 
.0147  ' 
.0147 

.0315  I 
.0252 
.021     I 
.0179 


$0.04  I 
.05i 
.03i 
.08i, 

.06  I 
.06  I 
.06 
.06  i 


182 
274 
138 

188 

90 
138 

186 
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The  prices  referred  to  are  computed  on  k  net  American  currency 
basis,  allowing  24  cents  tx)  the  shilling,  and  the  percentages  are  ^ven 
in  detail  of  each  item,  running  from  about  6  or  7  cents  in  some  items 
to  233  per  cent. 

Then  we  have  another  class  of  labor,  which  are  what  I  term  the 
nonproducing  help.  Table  No.  6  gives  the  average  wages  of  these 
people. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  VI. — Comparative  nages,  nonproducing  help. 


Occupation. 


£ngland. 


United 
SUt«s. 


Bookkeepers,  per  week— - 

Office  clerks,  per  week. 

Ofliceboys,  per  week — 

Teamsters,  per  week 

Engrineers,  per  week _ 

Laborers,  per  week — _ 

Oven  firemen,  per  week 

pecorating  firemen,  per  kfln.. 

Head  biscuit  brusher,  per  Idin 

Head  glost  dresser,  per  kiln 

iBlscuit  ware  girls,  per  kiln 

Glost  ware  girls,  per  kiln.. 


tloBt  warehousemen,  per  week., 
electors,  per  week. 

Blip  makers,  per  week 

Pug-mill  men,  per  week 


Dippers,  per  week 

Dippers'  help  (women),  per  week.. 

•Dippers'  help  (boys),  per  week 

Night  watchman,  per  week 

Managers,  per  week 

Foremen,  per  week 


$7.76 
4.70 
1,60 
6.00 
8.80 
6.S0 

12.00 
1.76 
2.26 
2.26 
1.62 
1.62 
7-50 
8.66 
0.48 
4.74 


Average.- . 


2.26 
1.68 
6.48 
14.40 
8.26 


6.70 


(18.00 

lO.QO 

4.00 

12.00 

18.00 

9.00 

20.00 

8.60 

6.6D 

6.00 

4.00 

5.00 

16.00 

9.00 

12.00 

12.00 


6.00 
8.00 
16.00 
25.00 
18.00 


10.07 


Difference,  106  per  cent. 

The  total  percentage  of  difference  in  this  gi'oup  of  wage-earners  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  such  employed  is  145  per  cent  higher  in 
America  than  in  England. 

Table  7  shows  the  actual  output  of  an  English  and  an  American 
pottery  of  equal  size  for  one  year,  confining  itself  to  the  manu- 
facture of  staple  gCK)ds,  and  is  figured  at  full  journeyman's  wages  m 
each  case. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  way  of  comparing  the  total  cost,  as  the 
demand  for  such  articles  as  plates,  cups,  saucers,  and  bowls  far  ex- 
ceeds in  quantity  such  articles  as  covered  dishes,  teapots,  and  so  forA. 
Thus  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  to  the  molders  of  the  ware  is  60 
per  cent  higher  in  cost  in  America  than  in  England,  just  for  that 
particular  branch.  I  next  give  you  in  detail  a  table  showing  the 
actual  figures,  taken  from  the  books  of  a  factory  making  213,785 
dozens  of  ware,  of  the  actual  output  of  the  plant. 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  VII. — Total  actual  output  of  one  pottery  plant  for  one  yair. 


Articles. 


Bakers,  2|-Inch 

Bakers,  8-inch 

Bakers,  4-inch 

Bakers,  5-inch 

Bakers,  5-inch,  single 

Bakers.  6-inch 

Bakers,  7-lnch 

Bakers,  8-inch 

Bakers,  9-inch 

Bakers,  10-inch 

Bowls,  80s.  oyster 

Bowls,  248 

Bowls,  308 

Bowls,  866 

Botters,  covered 

BnUers.  individual 

Casseroles,  covered,  7-inch 
Casseroles,  covered,  8-inch 
Casserol&i,  covered,  9-inch 

Comports,  8-inch 

Ciwpidores.  28 

Cover  dishes,  7-inch 

Cover  dishes,  8-inch 

Creams,  30s 

Coffees,  unhandled 

Coffees,  handled 

Teas 

Dishes,  4-inch 

Dishes,  5-inch 

Duhes,  6-inch 

Dishes,  7-inch 

Dishes,  8-inch 

Dishes,  9-inch 

Dishes,  10-inch 

Dishes,  11-inch 

Dishes,  12-inch 

Dishes,  18-inch 

Dishes.  14- inch 

Dishes,  16-inch 

Ice  creams,  8i'inch 

Ice  creams,  4-inch 

Jugs,  4s 

Jugs,  6s • 

Jugs,  128 

Jugs,  24s 

Jugs,  80s 

Jugs,  868 

Mugs,  248 

Mugs,  80b 


450  ' 

75  I 
25  ' 

^\ 
200 

330 

860  ' 

550  1 

375  ! 

500 

800 

,000 

1,500 

,000 

400 

[,000 

100 

125 

50 

100 

100 

200 

800 

700 

1,000 

),000 

),000 

125 

300 

130 

400 

275 

460 

450 

450 

400 

275 

400 

250 

L,500 

[,000 

25 

300 

625 

1,500 

700 

l.OOO 

800 

J,  200 


Articles. 


Mugs,  368 

Nappies,  5-ineh 

Nappies,  6-inch 

Nappies,  7-inch 

Nappies,  8-inch 

Nappies,  9-lnch 

Nappies,  10-inch 

Plates,  4-inch 

Plates,  5-inch 

Plates,  6-inch 

Plates,  7-inch 

Plates,  8-lneh 

Plates,  6  inches  deep. . . 
Plates,  7  inches  deep. . . 
Plates,  8  Inches  deep.. . 
Plates,  5-inch  festoons . 
Plates,  6-inch  festoons. 
Plates,  7-inch  festoons. 
Plates,  8-inch  festoons. 
Plates,  5  inches  deep  . . 
Plates,  8  inches  deep. . . 

Plates,  cake 

Plates,  cup 

'    Its. 


Sauce  hoatj 
Saucers,  coffee. 
Saucers,  coffee,  festoon . . 

Saucers,  tea 

Saucers,  tea,  festoon 

Saucers,  fruit,  3i-inch . . . 

Saucers,  fruit,  4-inch 

Saucers,  fruit,  festoon . . . , 

Sugars,  24s 

Sugars,  30s 

Teapots 

Sauce  dishes,  tureens. . . 
Sauce  dishes,  stands  ... 

Sauce  dishes,  ladles 

Soup  dishes,  tureens,  9b. 

Soup  dishes,  ladles 

Soup  dishes,  stands 

Vases 

Basins,  9s 

Chambers,  9s 

Ewers.  68 

Ewers,  mouth 

Soaps 

Slop  jars 


Total  dozens . 


Dozen. 


400 

200 

350 

1,200 

i,aoo 

4Q0 

300 
500 

5,000 

10,000 

16,000 

10,000 

1,000 

B,000 

10,000 

1,506 

5,006 

7,500 

7,600 

500 

8.000 

liooe 

500 

500 

10,006 

3,000 

22,000 

12,000 

8,000 

3,000 

5,000 

450 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

100 

100 

125 

100 

100 

1.500 

2,000 

1,500 

1,500 

600 

1,000 

160 


213,785 


The  next  table,  No.  8,  shows  the  several  items  making  up  the  total 
cost  of  the  above  tabulation — ^that  is,  of  their  labor — covering  the 
potters,  the  oven  men,  the  mold  makers,  the  sagger  makers,  and  all 
other  waffes,  and  offioe  and  management,  showing  a  difference  of  111 
per  cent  in. the  actual  total  money  paid  out  to  wage-earners  of  the 
factories. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  VIII. — Total  wage  costs. 


Branches. 


England.     \    America. 


rotters  (\»  ages). - — -i     $13.684. g 


Oven  men  {wages). 

Mold  makers  (wages) 

Sagger  makers  (wages).. 

All  other  wages — 

Office  and  management... 


Total- 


3,477.00 
1,139.00 
831.00 
5,782.50 
3,018.00 


27,W2.19 


9Z1»738.9S 

12,198:00 

2,4.iO.0O 

2,^3.00 

14,064.33 

6.240.00 

.^8,912,28 


DtfTerenoe,  111  per  cent. 
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Table  IX  shows  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  materials  not  entering 
in  that  way,  making  a  difference  of  43  per  cent. 
(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Table  IX.- 

-Total  material  costs. 

Descriptlon. 

England. 

America. 

VaterialB  entering:  Inrto  the  body  aod  glaze. 

$17,610 
12,402 

$22,156 
20,840 

Ilaterlals  not  entering  into  same 

TotaL 

80,(^2 

42,996 

Difference,  48  per  cent. 


Table  10  shows  the  total  cost  of  the  product  of  the  above  potteries 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  including  everything  excepting 
the  manufacturer's  salary,  and  shows  that  the  total  cost  is  75i  per 
cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Tabl£  X,— Total  cost. 


Description. 

England.    I 

America. 

Labor 

$27,002.19  1 

30,012.00  , 

6,055.00  ' 

1,500.00 

550.00 

830.00 

$58,912.28 

Material  and  luel 

42,996.00 

Interest 

7,430.00 

Insurance - 

1,500.00 

Taxes-.     

1,450.00 

Gas  and  water 

976.00 

Total 

65,849.10  1 

115,263.28 

Difference,  76 i  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  the  production  of  that  amount  of  ware  is  $66,849.19  in 
England,  as  against  $115,268.28  in  America. 

Now  as  to  conditions.  It  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Table  7  that  although  the  piecework  prices  will  average 
60  per  cent  higher  in  America  than  in  England,  yet  the  actual  wages 
earned  and  paid,  taken  from  Table  3,  taken  from  practically  the 
same  time  or  the  year  and  under  similar  conditions  in  America,  are 
173  per  cent  more  in  America  than  in  England.  Then  the  question 
of  the  age  of  the  children  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In 
England  children  may  work  in  a  pottery,  under  certain  conditions, 
at  10  years  of  age.     In  America  the  age  limit  is  14. 

Second,  in  England  female  labor  is  employed  in  the  ratio  of  80 
females  to  100  males.  In  America  the  ratio  is  19  females  to  100 
males.  It  will  also  be  noted  in  Table  3  that  cup  making,  saucer 
making  and  handling  is  done  largely  by  women  in  England,  tlie 
same  being  done  exclusively  by  men  in  America.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  report  of  tHe  English  Board  of  Trade  relative  to  the' 
standard  wages  prevailing  in  certain  occupations  in  the  principal 
industrial  towns  m  the  United  Kingdom,  on  page  441.  The  quota- 
tion is  as  follows: 

It  appears  that  women  and  girls  are  very  largely  employed  in  the  pottery 
industry.  In  some  branches  of  the  trade  they  are  being  employed  to  an  Increas- 
ing extent  upon  work  which  a  few  years  ago  was  performed  almost  exclusively 
by  men.    They  are  now  actively  in  competition  with  male  labor;  and  as  they 
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are  able  to  do  similar  work  for  lower  wages  they  are  gradually  driving  men 
from  certain  sections  of  the  trade.  The  reason  given  for  this  Is  the  usual  one — 
women  do  the  work  as  satisfactorily  as  men,  and  the  cutting  of  prices  in  trade 
competition  drives  the  employer  to  resort  to  lower-paid  labor. 

I  have  found  that  there  were  some  of  the  manufacturers  who  had 
such  thorouffh  discipline  in  their  works  that  they  had  changed  that 
method,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  some  of  the  working  people. 

Fourth.  As  to  the  apprenticeship  system  in  England,  the  indentur- 
ing of  apprentices  is  an  old-established  English  custom.  Many  of 
these  indentures  being  made  between  the  age  of  10  and  12  years  and 
expiring  at  the  age  of  21,  it  secures  to  the  manufacturer  well-trained 
workmen  and  the  benefit  of  such  training  for  a  period  of  years. 
Many  of  these  apprentices  begin  at  48  cents  per  week  the  first  year, 
increasing  thereafter  at  the  rate  of  24  cents  annually,  so  that,  in  some 
branches,  a  boy  having  worked  four  years  at  his  trade  will  earn  the 
sum  of  $1.20  per  week.  From  that  time  to  the  expiration  of  his  in- 
denture he  is  supposed  to  work  at  50  cents  off  the  journeyman's  wage 
scale.  In  some  departments  more  than  half  the  number  employed  are 
apprentices. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  long  did  you  say  he  was  expected  to  work  at 
half  of  the  journeyman's  scale! 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  It  would  depend  on  the  time  he  commenced  his  ap- 
prenticeship. If  he  commenced  at  10  years,  he  would  work  five 
years  and  get  up  to  $1.20.  From  that  age  up  to  21,  which  would  be 
six  years,  he  would  work  for  50  per  cent  off  the  journeyman's  list.  In 
America  the  trades  unions  have  so  regulated  the  making  of  appren- 
tices, their  years  of  service,  and  their  proportionate  number  to  the 
journeymen  employed  that  the  American  manufacturer  has  little  or 
no  benefit  from  the  apprentice  system,  and  must  reckon  his  cost  on 
the  journeyman's  rate  oi  pay.  From  the  above  statement  of  facts  and 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  average  percentage  of  piecework 
cost  is  60  per  cent  more  in  the  United  States  than  in  England ;  that 
the  average  difference  in  cost,  considering  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  potters  production,  is  111  per  cent  higher;  and  that,  on  account 
of  the  various  conditions  surrounding  the  workmen,  the  actual  wages 
earned  are  173  per  cent  greater.  That  is  all  about  on  that  English 
proposition. 

Air.  LoNGWORTii.  How  about  their  working  hours  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  work  about  fifty-four  hours  in  England. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Nine  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Ten  hours  a  day  and  four  hours  on  Saturday.  On 
the  Continent  it  is  almost  universally  sixty  hours,  including  Satur- 
dav. 

Without  going  so  thoroughly  into  the  detail  of  wages  and  condi- 
tions on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  following  comparative  figures 
will  show  a  much  greater  difference  in  actual  making  cost  between 
the  United  States  and  these  pottery-producing  countries  than  between 
the  United  States  and  England.  Table  No.  11  will  show  the  rela- 
tive molding  prices  of  earthenware  plate,  and  so  forth,  in  the  various 
pottery  centers  of  Europe  and  America.  Just  to  give  one  instance,  in 
Holland  a  7-inch  plate,  an  ordinary  breakfast  plate,  is  paid  for  at 
1.44  cents  per  dozen.    We  pay  4  cents  a  dozen. 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  Jis  follows:) 

Table  XI. 


Description.  |    Hollabd.    I    Germany.   ,    Ameriev. 


Plates,  7-Inch,  per  dozen. 

Oup8 

Snacers 

Bowls,  Jiggered 

Bowls,  turned 

Onspidors ~ 

Teapots 

Oasseroles 

Soup  tureiens 


$0.0144              90.O14S  I  ^.0« 

.0048                  .0075  ,03SS 

.0018                  .0075  !  .Q27S 

.00«  I               .0076  .OK 

.OU    I               .0001  I  .05 

.12  .38 


.21      ;  .24 

.30       — - .80 

.96      I i  2.07 


A  still  greater  difference  exists  in  the  methods  of  manufacturers. 
Whereas  men  are  employed  in  the  United  States  as  cup  makers  and 
saucer  makers,  women  are  largely  employed  in  England  and  boys  on 
the  Continent.  In  the  dipping  or  glazing  of  the  ware  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  and  largely  so  in  England,  while  on  the 
Continent  boys,  and  in  some  cases  women,  are  employed  to  do  this 
work  at  a  cost  of  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  day,  as  against  our 
men  at  from  $25  to  $30  a  week.  In  the  Unitied  States  and  in  Eng- 
land men  are  employed  for  the  placing  and  emptying  of  the  kilns. 
In  Germany  and  Austria  women  are  emploj^ed  to  place  the  ware  in 
the  "saggers"  (firing  cases),  and  young  girls  wad  the  "saggers" 
(that  is,  place  rolls  or  clay  on  the  edge  of  the  "  saggers  "  for  sealing 
purposes),  while  one  man  carries  the  loaded  saggers  to  the  kiln 
mouth,  where  the  second  man  places  them  in  the  kiln.  Twelve  to 
14  women  with  2  men  make  up  the  kiln  ^ng.  These  women  are  paid 
25  cents  per  day,  while  the  men  earn  96  cents  per  day.  In  America 
the  operatives  who  do  this  work  are  all  men,  and  earn  on  an  average 
of  $3  per  day.  The  aggregate  kiln  men's  wages  in  an  American 
pottery  is  the  largest  single  item  of  labor  expense.  It  is  therefore 
easy  to  be  seen  what  a  great  advantage  the  continental  manufacturers 
have  in  this  particular  item.  The  Tabor  cost  is  about  220  per  cent 
greater  in  America  than  on  the  Continent,  making  a  total  difference 
of  cost  of  the  production  of  earthenware  of  in  the  neighborhood  of 
95  per  cent. 

Now,  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  china  ware,  which  we  perhaps  are 
more  deeply  interested  in  at  the  present  time.  When  we  turn  from 
the  subject  of  earthenware,  or  clay  products  of  a  porous  and  opaoue 
body,  to  that  of  china,  porcelain,  and  so  forth,  or  clajr  products  oi  a 
vitreous  and  translucent  character,  we  are  dealing  with  an  entirely 
different  proposition.  The  manufacturer  of  china  is  surrounded 
with  many  difficulties  not  encountered  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware. Two  new  factories  have  started  and  two  others  are  doing  a 
little  in  that  direction.  Of  those  now  operating,  two  are  making  a 
very  high  grade  of  china  ware,  finding  a  limited  sale  for  it  on  account 
of  its  special  merits.  The  others  are  confining  themselves  to  the  pro- 
duction of  china  for  hotel  purposes.  Several  others  started  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill,  and  after  a  struggling  existence  have 
gone  to  pieces,  discontinued,  or  failed. 

Hotel  china  has  for  many  years  been  made  in  this  country  with 
varying  success.  I  might  say' here  that  we  in  this  country  were  the 
originators  of  the  heavy  hotel  china,  and  we  feel  that  we  ought  to 
keep  it  here.    The  Germans,  having  ever  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
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American  demiind,  have  within  the  past  few  years  entered  this  par- 
ticular market,  having  copied  American  shapes  and  styles,  and  are 
offering  and  are  selling  their  product  at  prices  which  are  rapidly 
displacing  the  American-made  articles,  it  being  the  custom  of  these 
manufacturers  to  sell  and  deliver  their  product  direct  from  the 
German  factory  to  the  American  hotel  consumer.  While  china  of 
the  thicker  or  stronger  grades  has  been  produced  with  some  success, 
yet  it  has  been  commercially  impossible  to  manufacture  the  thinner 
and  cheaper  grades.  These  goods  are  produced  largely  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Japan,  and  are  being  imported  and  sold  at  such  low 
prices  as  to  become  potent  competing  factors  with  the  cheaper  grade 
of  American  earthenware.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  any  house- 
wife will  prefer  an  article  of  china  to  one  of  earthenware,  if  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  is  not  too  gr^at.  Now^  the  price  of  the  imported 
china  article  is  so  low  that  fiie  competition  is  almost  direct  with  our 
earthenware.  In  this  particular  grade  of  ware  we  wish  to  ask  for 
especial  attention  and  consideration. 

1  have  shown  you  from  various  points  of  view  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  between  English  and  American  earthenware. 
While  I  can  not  compare  in  such  detail  and  in  the  saine  manner  the 
difference  in  cost  of  china,  yet  I  will  endeavor  to  nhow  how  that  dif- 
ference in  cost  is  vastly  greater  than  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
earthenware.  Just  after  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  law  a  German 
manufacturer  came  to  this  country 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Which  tariff  law  ? 

Mr.  BuKGESS.  The  Dingley  law;  the  present  law.  This  German 
manufacturer  came  to  this  country  with  the  idea  that  with  a  duty  of 
from  55  to  60  per  cent  he  could  start  maldng  the  china  in  this  coun- 
try. After  spending  some  weeks  in  thoroughly  investigating  the 
wages  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
wares,  he  made  the  statement  that  "  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  even 
attempt  to  manufacture  china  in  the  United  States  under  the  present 
tariff,  considering  the  labor  cost."  He  stated  that  where  men  were 
earning  from  $20  to  $25  per  week  in  the  dipping,  girls  at  the  cost  of 
$3  a  week  were  doing  the  same  work,  and  he  made  varioiin  other  com- 
parisons, which  I  give  iti  mv  brief,  but  will  not  give  you  now. 

In  further  confirmation  of  tlie  above  statement,  I  desire  to  present 
official  figures  from  the  Sonneyberg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  refer- 
ring to  pottery  wage-earners,  giving  the  average  weekly  earnings  by 
age.     Sonneyberg  is  one  of  the  pottery  centers  of  Germany. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  XII. — Giving  the  average  weekly  earnings,  by  age. 

Per  week. 


Males  under  16  years,  day  wage _ _ ^ _ $2.30 

MalfSs  under  16  years,  plecewoA ^ _ 2.88 

MfJes  18  to  20  years,  day  wage _ _ 3.88 

Males  16  to  20  years,  piecework — _ - _ 4.32 

Ea  over  20  years,  day  wage - - — ;  3.60 

SB  over  20  years,  piecework _ __ —  "7.20 

ales  wider  16  years,  day  wage _ 2.16 

Jemates  under  16  years,  piecework _ _ 2.88 

Tetaalw  16  to  20  years,  day  wage- _ 2.16 

Females  16  to  20  years,  piecework- _ 2.64 

Females  over  20  years,  day  wage - 2.16 

Females  over  20  years,  piecework _ _ - S.OO 


°  Maximum. 
Time,  sixty  hours  per  week. 
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You  will  see  that  the  women  over  20  years  of  age  get,  working  for 
A  daily  wage,  $2.16  a  week,  and  the  maximum  man's  wage  per  week 
is  $7.20. 

I  further  present  Table  No.  13,  being  figures  taken  from  such 
sources  as  the  report  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Pepper,  the  special  agent  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  for  1908,  and  thp  report  of  an 
inquiry  by  the  English  Board  of  Trade  into  the  rates  of  wages,  etc, 
in  Oerman  towns,  1908,  and  from  personal  investigation,  siiowing 
that  the  average  cost  of  labor,  or  average  earnings  rather,  in  Ger- 
many were  $5.27  a  week,  in  Austria  $4.85  a  week,  as  against  $16,79 
with  us. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  XIII. — Average  weekly  earnings. 


Description. 


JlggermoD 

Pressers 

Casters  ^men) 

Oasterfl  (women) 

Dippers  fwomen) 

Dippers  (men) 

Broshers  (women) 

Kiln  placers  (women) 

Kllnmen 

Mold  makers — 

Sag-ger  makers 

Warehousemen 

Selectors- 

Printers 

Transferrers 

Paokers 

Laborers  (common) 

Iraborers  (heavy  work). 


Qermany. 


Average. - 


16.78 
6.78 
7.68 
4.89 
8.47 

"'8"47" 
8.47 
6.76 
8.42 
7.40 
6.M  I 
8.04  I 
6.72 
2.16  ' 
6.76  I 
8.06 
4.28  I 


Austria. 


16.01 
6.82 
7.12 
4.76 
2.74 

"'2T74 
2.74 
6.28 
8.12 
7.01 
6.00 
2.16 
6.48 
2.74 
5.28 
2.67 
8.65 


Amariea. 


5.27 


4.85 


988.80 

16.48 
17.10 


80.00 
6.00 

"aoloo 

20.38 
28.80 
15.00 

9.00 
19.57 

7.40 
18.00 

7.S0 

0.00 


16.70 


Average  difference  Germany  and  America,  218  per  cent. 
America.  246  per  cent. 


Average  difference  Austria  and 


Now,  I  have  made  a  little  explanation  of  this  table  which  does  not 
agree  with  the  other,  but  you  must  not  be  misled,  because  we  are  re- 
ferring now  to  a  different  proposition.  This  is  china,  and  the  other 
was  earthenware,  and  that  table  was  taken  from  thirty  different  pay 
rolls,  whereas  this  was  taken  from  three,  about  the  only  three  that 
have  any  pay  roll  in  this  line,  and  none  of  them  were  working  full 
time,  so  that  it  is  a  very  low  estimate.  This  table  was  taken  from 
some  of  the  other  branches  of  the  work  that  were  not  included  in  the 
former,  which  was  made  to  be  accurate  in  comparison  with  Mr. 
Bailey's  report. 

Next  I  give  you  a  table  giving  in  detail  the  piecework  prices  which 
are  paid  in  Germany  and  m  America.  And  also  a  table  showing  the 
prices  of  materials  in  Germanv,  Austria,  and  America,  showing  a  dif- 
ference of  about  33  per  cent  between  Germany  and  America  and  47 
per  cent  between  Austria  and  America.  The  principal  item  of  differ- 
ence is  the  coal,  in  Germany  it  being  comparatively  high,  even  higher 
than  in  America,  on  account  of  the  coal  being  controlled  by  a  trust. 

We  also  desire  to  submit  Table  XIV,  giving  in  detail  the  relative 
piecework  prices  which  are  paid  in  Germany  and  in  America.  These 
prices  differ  somewhat  in  the  different  parts  of  Germany,  as  they  dif- 
fer to  an  extent  in  the  United  States,  but  the  figures  herewith  given 
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are  conservative,  and  taken  from  wages  actually  in  operation  for  the 
making  of  similar  articles. 


Table  XIV. 


Description. 


Plates,  8-inch,  per  dozen., 


Plates,  7-Inch,  per  dozen 

Plates,  6-inch,  per  dozen 

Plates,  5-inch,  per  dozen. 


Plates,  8-!nch,  deep,  per  dozen.. 
Plates,  7-inch,  deep,  per  dozen. 


Plates,  6-inch,  deep,  per  dozen 

Tmit  saucers 

Ice  creams 

Oatmeals 

Oupe,  handled 

Caps,  thin 


Germany. 


America. 


10.04 

10.12 

.038 

.07 

.024 

.06 

.017 

.05 

.04 

.13 

.06 

.11& 

.024 

.10 

.015 

.05 

.016 

.06 

.02 

.07 

.081 

.16 

.Ml 

.17 

Materials. 

The  cost  of  materials  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  location  of 
the  factories  and  the  quality  of  the  material.  The  averages  are  given 
in  Table  XV.  The  German  coals  are  controlled  by  a  trust,  thus  ac- 
counting for  the  relatively  high  price. 

Table  XV. — Average  material  costs. 


Material. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

America. 

China  clay 

Ball  clay.    

Pllnt - 

Peldspar 

Sagger  clay — - 

Coal    .    _. 

10.64 

6.72 
7.78 
*7.78 
2.85 
1.48 
3.69 

112.20 
8.06 
6.00 
8.11 
2.16 
1.84 
2.03 

$18.26 
8.70 
8.28 
11.76 
2.44 
8.70^ 
8.50 

Average 

5.54 

4.94 

7.87 

Average  difference,  Germany  and  America,  33  per  cent.  Average  difference,  Austria  and 
America,  47  per  cent. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  great  difference  in  actual  labor  cost 
as  given  in  the  above  tables,  averaging  218  per  cent,  together  with 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  materials,  averaging  40  per  cent,  we  have 
sufficient  difference  to  warrant  us  in  asking  a  mucn  higher  rate  of 
protection ;  but  when  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  work  done  in  America  by  men  is  done  in  Germany  and 
Austria  by  women  and  children,  the  figures  given  do  not  truly^  indi- 
cate the  very  great  difference  in  total  cost.  We  are  far  within  con- 
servative lilnits  when  we  state  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  given 
amount  of  china  ware  in  this  country  is  fully  125  to  140  per  cent 
higher  than  the  cost  of  producing  the  same  in  Germany  or  Austria. 
Next,  as  to  freight  rates,  much  has  been  said  at  past  hearings  relative 
to  the  geographical  protection  enjoyed  by  American  manufacturers. 
The  protection  afforded  in  times  that  are  gone  on  account  of  the 
necessarily  slow  delivery  of  the  goods  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  For- 
merly orders  had  to  be  placed  months  before  the  deliveries  could  be 
expected.  To-day,  with  the  use  of  the  cable  and  fast  ocean  steam- 
ships, deliveries  can  be  made  in  cases  of  necessity  almost  as  quickly 
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as  they  can  from  the  American  potterj^  centers.  These  foreign  de- 
liveries can  be  and  are  being  made  at  a  cheaper  freight  rate  thask  the 
American  manufacturer  can  secure.  I  want  to  add  something  which 
I  have  not  beside  me  at  the  moment,  the  through  freight  rates  from 
Germany  into  the  interior  ports  of  our  own  country  as  compared 
with  the  same  rates  that  we  have  to  pay.  In  addition  to  tiiese 
especially  low  trans- Atlantic  rates  the  German  manufacturers  have 
special  concessions  which  the  government  railways  give  them,  the 
domestic  rate  being  25  to  30  per  cent  higher  than  the  special  export 
rate.  Before  granting  this  concession  the  railroad  authorities  require 
the  most  positive  proof  of  the  actual  exportation,  and  the  shipment  of 
these  goods  by  bills  of  lading  and  certificates  that  the  goods  have 
actually  gone.  They  require  this  before  they  will  make  the  con- 
cession. 

There  is  one  thing  here  that  I  want  to  call  special  attention  to.  The 
great  discrepancy  between  the  United  States  official  figures  on  imports 
from  Germany  ror  the  year  1907,  and  the  German  official  figures  of 
the  same  merchandise  to  the  United  States  is  significant,  and  may  in- 
dicate another  reason  for  the  immense  increase  in  the  importations 
from  Germany.  The  United  States  import  figures  on  earthenware 
and  china  ware  for  1907 — our  import  fiffures  from  Germany — are 
$5,153,943,  whereas  the  German  export  figures  for  the  same  ^oods 
at  the  same  time  were  $8,1 14,848.    "Where  did  the  shrinkage  take  place ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  export  goods  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  identical  goods,  the  export  goods  in  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  this  country? 

Mr.  Burgess.  To  this  country.  Their  export  figures  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  same  time  were  $8,114,848.  That  is  from  their  official  rec- 
ords. Our  import  figures  for  the  same  goods  in  the  same  time  were 
valued  at  $5,153,943,  almost  $3,000,000  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  Five  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  60  per  cent  duty  was  paid  on  the  $5,000,- 
000  figure? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  that  happen  since  this  new  rate  was  made 
with  Germany,  or  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  happened  last  year — 1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Tnat  was  since  the  new  arangement  has  been 
made  with  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  in  July.  It  commenced  July  1, 
1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  that  same  discrepancy  of  figures  occur  before 
that  time? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir ;  that  was  for  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  That  does  not  apply  to  any  other  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  These  are  the  only  figures  I  have.  I  happened  to  run 
across  them  in  England.  The  Englishmen,  you  know,  are  very  much 
stirred  up  about  the  tariff  question,  and  this  was  in  the  report  of  tho 
Tariff  Commission.  The  amount  attracted  my  attention  at  onoe,  be- 
cause I  had  our  own  figures  in  mind.  They  were  showing  how  the 
English  exportation  to  the  United  States  had  remained  practically 
at  the  same,  and  how  the  German  had  so  enormously  increased.    I 
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hunted  up  the  gentleman  who  made  this  statement  and  asked  him 
where  he  got  these  figures,  and  he  said  he  did  not  remember,  but  from 
some  official  source,  and  when  I  went  to  Berlin  I  went  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  government  statistics  and  dug  it  out. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is:  Is  this  peculiar  to  the 
year  1907,  or  does  such  a  discrepancy  exist  for  any  other  year  ? 

Mr.  BuROESS.  I  do  not  know;  but  from  my  observation  I  should 
say  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  is  the  only  year  for  which  you 
have  the  figures? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  the  only  year  for  which  I  have  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  Avould  repeat  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Dalzell. 
I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  My  answer  was  tliat  I  had  no  other  figures  than 
those  for  the  last  year,  but  that  from  my  own  experience  for  the  last 
five  years  on  matters  pertaining  to  importation  I  should  judge  that 
it  was  not  an  unconmion  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Another  question.  Does  that  discrepancy  in  the 
figures,  as  shown  by  the  exports  from  Germany  on  their  books  and 
the  imports  from  this  country  on  our  books,  pertain  to  other  coun- 
trias  that  are  exporting  china  to  this  cbnntry,  including  the  English 
exports  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  English  exports  are  almost  identical  with  ours. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  about  the  French  exports? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know.  The  English  and  the  German  are 
the  only  exports  that  I  have. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

China  and  earthen  icarc  imporls  from  ISSJf  to  1908. 


Year. 


England. 


1884 82,986.806 

18H5 i  3,048,101 

188C I  3,192,14(5 

1887 '  3,630,444 

1888 t  3,941,670 

1889 1  3,845,620 

1890 1  3,954,004 

1891 1  4,32ft,  413 

1892 4,511,210 

1888 1  4,765,774 

'i            1894 '  3,248,165 

1895 1  4,651,275 

1896  4,847,357 

1897 '  4,017,233 

1898 2,709.757 

1899 1  2, 933, -234 

1900 !  3,235.388 

1901 3,186,969 

^            l«tt 2,928,391 

1903 2,996,975  , 

19(M ;  3,212.471  I 

1905 1  2,804,811 

1906 ,  2,758,696 

1907 8,147,840  ! 

1908 8,147,810 


Germany.    ' 

Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

Japan. 

«697,364 

$161,464 

$152,638 

808,327 

183,427 

75,902 

781,612 

253,829 

97,224 

858.  :^9 

391,829 

68,893 

985,329 

471,  WO 

181,257 

1,087,156  1 

519, 587 

2W,461 

1,165,827  1 

543,385 

236,840 

1.390,018  1 

624,000 

286,201 

1,681,961  ' 

637,730 

337,839 

1,862,718  1 

808,194 

407,109 

1.518,607  ' 

564,112 

335,461 
195,931 

1,910,268  i 

702,335 

2,692,110  1 

782,903 

387,591 

3,033,661  ; 

558,816 

429.062 

2,089,762  1 

509,810 

313,712 

2,252,236 

501.097 

290, 121 

2,787,163 

548,013 

1             373,269 

3,392,825 

622,086 

1             459,518 

3.651,215 

696, 172 

1             469,707 

3,961,501 

714,131 

1             519,390 

4,815,848 

856.262 

711,226 

4,770,443  ! 

909.929 

957,020 

5,131.974 

1,022,254 

1,530,400 

5,158,943 

944,498 

1,976,153 

5,287,267 

991,341 

1          1.452,156 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  the  matter  of  French  china.  The  competi- 
tion from  France  is  becoming  more  and  more  direct  and  acute.  The 
prices  formerly  secured  by  the  French  importer  have  been  greatly 
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reduced  on  account  of  the  increasing  excellency  of  the  competing 
German  china  product.  We,  as  American  manufacturers,  have, 
therefore,  to  recKon  with  the  cheap  labor  of  France.  The  French 
pottery  operative  does  not  work  as  hard  as  does  his  Grerman  cousin. 
The  rate  of  wages  is  somewhat  higher,  but  the  amount  of  actual  earn- 
ings is  no  greater.  Table  No.  16  will  give  the  making  prices  of  the 
French  china  ware  in  comparison  with  similar  articles  made  in 
America. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  XVI. 


IN»cription. 


Dishes,  6-fncb,  p«r  dozen 

IMsbes,  7-lncli,  per  dozen 

Dishes,  S-inch,  per  dozen 

Dishes,  9^inch,  per  dozo) 

Dishes,  10-inch,  per  dozen... 
Dishes,  12-lnch,  per  dozen... 
Dishes,  14-Inch,  per  dozen... 

Dishes,  16-inch,  per  dozen 

Plates,  8-inch,  per  dozen 

Plates,  7-lnch,  per  dozen 

Plates,  d-lnch,  per  dozen 

Plates,  7-Inch,  deep 

Plates,  6-lnch,  coup 

Prult  saucers,  4ihinch 

Tea  saucers. — 

Cups - 

Covered  dishes 

Soup  ttu'eens 

Sauce  tureens— - 

Sugars 

Oreams — 


The  prices  of  materials  I  also  give  in  the  following  table : 

Table  XVII. 


China  clay... 

Flint ... 

Feldspar 

Sagger  clay.. 
Coal 


Description. 


France. 


Amariea. 


:::::::: 

^.40 
4.80 

13.60 
1.46 
8.15 

$1S.2S 
8.S 
U.75 
2.10 

S.fiO 

The  method  of  manufacture  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
manufacturing  is  done  differ  greatly  from  similar  work  done  in  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  ware  made  by  hand  by  men  in  the 
United  States  is  made  by  the  process  of  casting,  and  done  almost 
exclusively  by  women,  at  a  reduction  of  about  45  per  cent  below  the 
French  hand-work  process.  Considering  the  figures  given,  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  difference  in  labor  cost  of  production  is 
that  it  is  175  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  France. 

I  come  now  to  Japanese  china  ware.  In  discussing  the  problem 
of  Japanese  competition  in  china  wares  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  words 
sufficiently  strong  to  describe  the  conditions  that  confront  us.  Bv 
referring  to  the  above  table  of  imports  from  1884  to  1908,  you  wiu 
observe  the  rapid  increase  of  importation  from  Japan  in  recent 
years.     In  1885  the  importations  from  Japan  were  about  $76,906. 
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In  1907  they  were  $1,976,163,  the  rapid  increase  being  during  the 
past  six  years  ahnost  100  per  cent  per  annum.  There  are  reasons 
for  this  great  increase.  The  Japanese  are  alive  to  the  development 
of  their  own  resources.  They  sent  to  this  country  as  vrell  as  to  the 
European  pottery  centers  a  commission  of  potters  and  commercial 
men,  men  who  not  only  discovered  the  western  methods  of  manu- 
facture and  purchased  machinery  of  the  most  modem  and  effective 
sort  for  their  own  development,  but  discovered  the  American  market 
required  something  more  than  the  articles  of  purely  Japanese  de- 
sim.  One  of  those  who  preceded  me  said  that  Japanwas  very  much 
asleep  in  this  way.  I  know  to-day,  at  first  hand,  that  they  came  to 
Trenton  and  got  an  entire  pottery  outfit  of  the  most  modem  type  of 
machinery  and  sent  it  to  Japan,  and  are  using  it  at  the  present  time. 
They  inmiediately  commenced  the  manufacture  of  goods  specially 
adapted  for  the  American  demand,  and  through  their  American 
agents  very  rapidly  secured  a  large  share  of  the  American  market. 
Many  of  the  articles  now  coming  from  Japan  are  almost  undis- 
tinguishable  from  those  produced  in  Germany,  and  in  some  cases 
compare  favorably  with  the  French. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  indicating  importations 
in  this  chart  of  importations  do  not,  except  to  a  very  small  degree, 
represent  the  amount  of  competition.  These  fibres  of  imports  from 
Japan  are  only  from  the  extremely  low  foreign  invoice  price  of  goods 
in  Japan.  They  must  be  multiplied  at  least  four  time<  before  we 
arrive  at  a  conception  of  the  competing  value  of  the  Japanese  goods 
in  this  country. 

As  to  the  cost  of  production,  from  the  best  sources  of  information 
obtainable  the  Japanese  potter  earns  about  $1.50  a  week  and  the 
skilled  decorators  $5  a  week,  whereas  the  great  mass  of  decoration 
for  the  American  market  is  performed  by  girls  earning  from  60  cents 
to  90  cents  per  week. 

The  Japanese  potter  has  not  as  yet  discovered  material  suitable  for 
the  production  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  earthenware.  The  Japanese 
Government  has  established  a  technical  school  for  the  development  of 
the  ceramic  industry  and  has  offered  special  prizes  for  the  production 
of  earthenware  similar  to  that  made  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

The  manufacture  of  Japanese  ware  has  been,  and  i?.  largely  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  tea  sets  and  odd  pieces  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental wares.  How  soon  the  production  of  dinner  ware  will  be  de- 
veloped is  problematical. 

1  hope  that  the  following  will  be  especially  noted,  because  it  has 
been  said  that  we  have  no  direct  competition  with  Japan.  A  very 
large  demand  formerly  supplied  entirely  by  the  American  pottery  for 
articles  used  by  the  cereal  manufacturers,  tea  and  coffee  establish- 
ments, and  by  the  5  and  10  cent  stores,  has  been  in  the  last  three 
years  verj'^  largely  supplied  by  the  Japanese  good^.  In  that  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  busi- 
ness. The  increase  in  twenty-five  years  from  England  was  about  5  per 
cent.  To  start  with,  our  own  increase  from  1884  or  1888  to  the  pres- 
ent time  has  been  about  75  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  of  this  country  now  ? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  This  year,  as  near  as  it  can  be  estimated,  it  is 
$14,000,000.    It  was  something  over  $15,000,000  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  greater  last  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  between  $16,000,000  and  $16,000,000. 
The  import  goods',  as  they  compete  with  us,  with  the  duty  and  every- 
thing added,  run  up  between  $28,000,000  and  $29,000,000;  so  that  we 
are  actually  only  supplying,  at  a  very  conservative  figure,  not  one- 
third  of  the  consumption  of  this  country  to-day.  But  the  increase,  as 
I  was  saying,  from  England  was  about  5  per  cent.  My  recollection 
is  that  from  Germany  it  was  over  700  per  cent,  from  Austria  it  was 
at  least  the  same,  and  from  Japan  it  was  something  over  1,100  per 
cent  increase. 

I  beg  the  privilege  of  submitting  a  brief  to  the  committee,  with  a 
few  supplements,  before  the  4th  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  about  your  propo- 
sition to  correct  the  ad  valorem  on  the  wholesale  crockery  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  only  way  that  we  will  ever 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  collection  of  the  duties  that  Congress  intends 
us  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  brief  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  submit  that  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Clark,  You  think  that  scheme  is  feasible,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  no  question  about  it  whatever,  be- 
cause anything  that  is  sold  in  this  country  is  bound  to  have  a  market 
value. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  making  crockery  now  in  this  country.  To  what  exent  is  it 
used? 

Mr.  Burgess.  To  a  very  large  extent.  The  potters  have  been  try- 
ing ever  since  I  have  been  in  business,  for  thirty  years,  to  use  ma- 
chinery at  every  point  that  they  could.  They  have  improved  some- 
what, and  we  are  making  certain  articles  in  a  little  cheaper  way ;  but 
not  a  piece  of  our  ware  can  be  made  without  the  use  of  the  human 
hand.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  article  is  molded  it 
is  not  a  finished  article.  It  is  formed  and  prepared  for  the  processes 
that  come  after,  in  the  way  of  firing,  and  then  afterwards  glazed. 
So  that  after  we  pay  for  an  article  it  is  a  long  while  before  it  is  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  the  market,  and  during  all  that  process  from 
the  time  it  actually  leaves  the  potter's  hands  there  is  no  possible  way 
in  which  we  can  use  a  machine  in  the  progress. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent  of  labor  has  been  saved  by  any 
improvement  in  machinery  in  the  last  twelve  years? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  has  been  any  labor- 
saving  machinery  introduced  in  the  twelve  vears. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  twelve  years? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  recall  anything  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  pottery,  then,  about  as  they  did 
one  hundred  years  ago? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  are  not  using  the  kick  wheel  as  they  used  to  use 
it,  using  it  with  the  foot.  That  is  run  by  steam.  But  it  is  on  the 
same  general  principle. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  improve  the 
situation  much  practically  by  the  use  of  machinery ! 

Mi.  Buboess.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  material  itself  in  its  original  state  is  of  very 
little  value? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  ton  of  it  is  worth  how  much,  taken  from  the 
earth? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  the  earth  it  is  worth  from  20  to  25  cents,  and  it 
will  cost,  depending  on  the  material,  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  to  get 
it  out,  but  not  ready  for  market. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  process  in  preparing  that  do  you  use  coal 
to  bake  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  the  preparation  of  the  material? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  No  ;  they  use  coal  in  the  calcining  of  the  flint,  and 
sometimes  the  spar,  but  not  the  clay. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  will  calcine  a  ton  of  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  a  little  out  of  my  line.  I  could  not  be  ac- 
curate on  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  firing  the  pottery  afterwards,  how  much  coal 
per  ton  of  pottery  do  they  use,  roughly  speaking?  Can  you  state 
that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  tell  about  a  kiln,  but  I  do  not  know  just  how 
it  would  figure  out  by  the  ton  of  pottery. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  coal  itself  is  pretty  much  all  repre- 
sented by  labor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  We  think  there  is  a  pretty  good 
profit  in  some  of  it,  when  we  have  to  pay  the  bills;  but  it  is  the  labor 
cost  at  the  mines  and  the  freight  cost  in  getting  it  to  us,  which  is 
very  largely  labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  royalty  on  the  coal  is  usually  about  10  cents 
a  ton? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  materials  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  use  various  other  kinds  of  clay. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  materials? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  all  we  use  for  body  materials,  as  a  rule. 
Glaze  materials  we  use ;  carbonate  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  boracic 
acid. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  say  86  to  90  per  cent  of  it  is  labor? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  put  in  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  pro- 
ducing the  coal? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes ;  for  the  total  production,  for  the  finished  article. 
That  includes  the  cost  of  all  the  various  materials. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  crockery  earthenware,  especially  com- 
mon yellow  ware,  is  exported  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  manufacturing  all  this  time? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  I  have  been  in  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  your  potters  ever  sold  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  being  sold  there  before 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  was  utterly  astonished  at  hearing  the  statement 
made  to-day,  and  I  inquired  from  the  other  manufacturers  here,  and 
none  of  them  had  heard  of  any  dinner  ware  being  exported,  except 
possibly  some  one  would  come  to  the  factory  and  want  to  send  a  dinner 
set  over  to  a  friend.  The  only  way  I  can  explain  the  figures,  if  they 
are  accurate  figures,  would  be  by  the  sending  out  of  electrical  porce- 
lain^ porcelain  for  electrical  apparatus.  I  mow  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  that  exported  to  South  America  and  various  other  countries. 
Then  there  is  some  little  sanitary  ware  which  has  gone  from  this 
country  to  Canada,  but  Canada  put  sufficient  embargo  on  that  to  force 
the  American  sanitary  potteries,  or  one  of  them,  to  go  over  into 
Canada  and  build  an  estaolishment  there,  and  they  are  now  supplying 
tiie  Canadian  market  from  their  own  factory  in  Canada. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  other  as  being  ex- 
ported there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  anything  further. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  us  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  wages 
that  went  into  the  production  of  this  pottery,  carrying  it  clear  down 
to  the  rock — the  raw  materials? 

Mr.  BuRQESS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  duty  on  the 
raw  materials? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  duty  protects  the  labor  that  produces  the 
raw  materials? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  you  eliminate  the  question 
of  labor  that  goes  into  the  raw  material,  or  your  basic  material,  and 
give  us  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  pottery. 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  between  55  and  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Fifty-five  and  CO  per  cent? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right  out  of  our  pay  rolls, 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  have  you  on  the  table  before  you  a  piece  of 
china  that  the  average  consumption  in  the  American  market  calls 
for.  I  do  not  mean  the  very  hi^h  priced  or  the  very  low  priced,  but 
what  you  sell  to  the  average  citizen. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  not  anything  of  our  own  production.  I  have 
a  common  article  here  that  was  very  interesting  to  me  because  we 
were  making  identically  the  same  plate  for  a  party  in  Boston,  and 
they  were  selling  it  at  10  cents.  That  is  a  plate  I  picked  up  in  a 
retail  way  at  13  cents  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  the  same 
plate  in  this  country  was  being  sold  here  at  10  cents;  I  mean  the 
identical  plate,  not  of  our  make  [exhibiting  plate].  Here  is  a  piece 
of  the  earthenware  for  the  million  [exhibiting  another  plate.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  class  of  pottery  that  you  hold  in  your 
hand  the  class  of  pottery  that  one  gentleman  testified  this  morning, 
was  mostly  made  by  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Y^,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  importation  is  small  in  that  dass? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  the  importation  is  venr  large  in  that  class. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  percentage  oi  importation  on  that? 
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Mr.  BusoEfis.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  because  they  are  grouped  together 
in  our  statistics,  "  cljina  and  earthen  ware."    It  would  be  simply  a 


Mr.  Underwood.  I  meant  the  percentage,  not  the  actual  amount. 

Mr.  BuBGESs.  I  have  no  way  ox  getting  that. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Does  the  importation  of  that  amount  to  one-third 
of  the  product? 

Mr.  ^iTBOESS.  One- third  of  our  product? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  we  supply 
fullv  three-fourths  of  this  class  of  goods. 

llr.  Underwood.  Of  that  product? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  say  that  would  represent  an  average 
piece  of  tableware  used  by  the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  describe  that  piece  you  hold  in  your 
hand  so  that  the  stenographer  can  get  it  down,  so  that  it  will  diow 
in  the  record  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  a  piece  of  what  is  kjiown  as porcelain 

ware  made  by  the  Homer  Laughlin  china  firm,  of  East  Liverpool, 
with  a  small  stamped  gold  border  and  gold  lines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Xow,  I  want  to  ask  you  what  a  dinner  set  of  that 
class  of  china  will  be  sold  for  in  this  country  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer: I  ipean  the  factory  price? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  a  little  out  of  my  line.  I  have  not  been 
identified  with  that  end  of  the  business  in  about  five  years,  and  I  do 
not  know  at  the  present  time.  My  colleague,  who  is  going  to  follow 
me,  will  be  able  to  mve  you  definite  and  exact  figures  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  selling  price  five  years  ago  of  that 
class  of  china?     What  did  it  sell  for  at  the  factory? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  a  dinner  set. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Six  dollars  a  dinner  set? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  that  dinner  set,  that  $6, 
do  you  say  is  wages? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  should  say  from  $3.50  to  $4  of  that  is  wages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  $3.50  to  $4  is  wages  out  of  the  $6  dinner 
set? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  will  a  similar  set  of  dinner  ware  cost  laid 
down  in  New  York,  with  the  duty  added,  of  course? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  imported? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  imported;  yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  not  those  figures  in  my  mind  at  all,  but  I 
should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6.50.     I  have  not  those  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Imported  china  of  the  same  kind  laid  down  in 
New  York  would  cost  $6.50.  What  do  you  say  is  the  amount  of  wage 
that  goes  into  that  imported  china  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  it,  in  round  figures,  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $2.50— $2.75. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  $2.76.  That  makes  a  difference  in  your  wage 
estimate  of  75  cents  between  the  foreign  labor  apd  the  domestic  labor 
on  that  dinner  set? 

Mr.  BuBOESS.  Yes.  The  materials  are  in  greater  proportion  to  the 
total  cost  in  England  than  the  wages,  on  account  of  the  cheaper 
wages.  In  our  case  almost  the  reverse  is  true.  Our  wage  cost  is  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  their  material  cost  to  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  the  statement  made  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  this  morning  that  where  we  work  one  man  here,  in  Japan 
they  work  one  man  with  three  or  four  helpers.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 
While  I  have  not  been  to  Japan  to  investigate,  I  have  seen  pictures 
of  the  i)otters  at  their  work  in  Japan ;  and  i  have  never  seen  anything 
to  indicate  that  they  make  it  in  any  very  greatly  different  way  from 
what  we  do,  except  in  a  much  cruder  way.  In  their  old  shops  they 
have  the  kick  wheel  instead  of  the  machine-driven  throwing  wheel. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  claim  then  that  your  information  in 
reference  to  the  labor  cost  is  accurate  from  your  own  information  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No  ;  I  said  that  that  was  from  the  best  information  I 
had ;  and  I  got  that  very  directly,  because  my  son  was  there,  and  he 
made  some  inquiries  directly  at  the  factory. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  stated  this  morning  in  reference  to  Jap- 
anese potterv  that  the  Japanese  only  made  small  articles,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  large  platter  or  dinger  plate,  as  a 
rule.    Do  you  agree  with  that  proposition,  or  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  a  general  way,  yes;  otherwise,  no.  We  have  a 
sample  here  that  will  disprove  that  statement.  I  think  that  Findi- 
cating]  is  a  pretty  nice  piece  of  "  flat  ware,"  as  we  call  it;  and  it  is 
known  as  the  "  new  china  of  Japan." 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  china  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  entered 
into  the  market  to  any  great  extent,  has  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  increasingly  entering  into  this  market.  They 
have  copied  American  shapes  and  styles  for  the  wants  of  our  people 
here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  a  set  of  the  Japanese  china 
will  cost,  laid  down  in  the  American  market,  with  the  duty  added? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  able  to  compare  the  American  cost 
with  the  Japanese  cost  as  to  that  particular  ware? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  statement  was  made  this  morning  that  on 
the  lower  grades  of  chinaware  there  was  very  little  competition  from 
abroad.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  correct  in  a  way ;  but  it  is  very  incorrect  in  an- 
other way,  being  very  misleading.  The  German  china  of  the  cheap- 
est grades  is  actually  displacing  our  earthenware,  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.  As  I  said  in  my  brief,  a  woman  will  take  a  piece  of  china 
in  preference  to  a  piece  of  earthenware  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  the 
prices  are  not  too  far  apart. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  that  the  case  before  the  recent  agreement 
was  made  by  the  Executive  with  Germany,  authorizing  a  change  in 
their  valuations  ?     Or  has  it  occurred  since  that  agreement  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.    Oh,  no;    it  has  been  a  steady  increase  since  the 
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Wilson  bill ;  in  fact,  for  twenty-five  years^  as  you  see  by  the  chart, 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth,  and  verj'^  little  offset  at  the  time  the 
Dingley  bill  went  into  effect.  It  did  drop  down  a  little ;  and  then 
it  has  gone  up  steadily  since. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  competition  in  the  lower  grades  of  china — 
that  is,  for  the  ordinary  table  use  or  hotel  use — what  percentage  of 
the  American  consumption  is  filled  by  imported  goods? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Both  China  and  earthenware — all  imported  goods? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;    of  the  lower  grades. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  I  should  say  very  nearly  half  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Nearly  half? 

Mr.  Burgess.  From  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  demand  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  goods  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  importations  are 
in  the  higher  grade  of  fancy  goods,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  as  far  as  value  goes.  The  bulk,  of  course,  is 
the  cheaper  grades. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  the  case  of  the  higher  grades,  or  the 
fancy  goods,  the  high-priced  goods,  the  duty  that  is  put  on  them 
does  not  regulate  the  importations  to  anv  great  extent,  {inyhow,  does 
it?  If  a  man  wants  some  imported  china  on  hi<  table  he  pays  the 
price,  regardless  of  the  dutv? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  generally  that  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  duty,  when  you  consider  the  higher- 
grade  china,  is  merely  a  question  of  revenue  ?  It  does  not  protect  the 
market  to  any  material  extent,  does  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  it  protects  it  if  we  have  enough  to  go  up. to 
that  point  and  develop  the  business;  we  can  see  what  can  be  made  in 
this  country.  But  this  concern  has  had  a  very  struggling  existence 
for  upward  of  twenty  years.  It  has  gotten  on  its  feet  by  the  merits 
of  the  goods.  It  sells  to  such  concerns  as  TiflPany,  of  New  York,  and 
Gorham,  and  concerns  of  that  kind,  where  they  will  buy  a  first-class 
article  at  almost  any  cost ;  but  they  can  not  go  out  and  compete  with 
the  high-priced  foreign  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  the  statement  made  this  morning  that 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  firms  manufacturing  china  in  this 
country  that  had  an  agreement  about  price? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  heard  some  vague  statements  to  that  effect ;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  company  that  you  represent? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  represent  the  whole  United  States  Potters'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  an  a^eement  as  to  the  regulation  of 
price,  or  the  regulation  of  territory  m  which  you  shall  'sell  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  an  agreement  relative  to  the  regulation  of 
price,  and  that  is  that  the  subject  of  selling  prices  is  under  no  circum- 
stances to  come  into  the  association.  It  is  an  association  for  the  mutual 
good  in  every  other  way,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty  years. 
That  is  debarred  by  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  any  agreement,  or  do  you  know  of 
any  agreement,  among  the  large  pottery  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try, by  which  theprice  is  regulated  on  standard  articles  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Tnere  is  none. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  none  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  had  better  broaden  their  constitution  a  little  by 
construction,  as  they  do  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is,  they  have  not  any  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  favor  an  increase  in  the 
tariflP,  or  are  you  satisfied  with  the  schedules  at  this  time?  I  may 
have  been  out  when  you  stated  that,  but  I  did  not  hear  you  speak  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  has  not  come  up  yet,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  your  attitude  with  respect  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  My  colleague  is  going  to  present  that  feature  of  the 
jnatter. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Burgess.  If  you  would  just  as  soon  wait  until  he  gets  here,  he 
\vill  go  into  that  in  considerable  detail. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  certainly ;  certainly.  Let  me  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion :  You  testified  a  moment  ago  that  this  plate  which  you  sold  here 
in  the  open  market  at  10  cents 

Mr.  Burgess  (interrupting).  Is  retailed  at  10  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  plate  which  you  say  is  retailed  here  at  10  cents 
is  retailed  in  England  at  13  cents? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  How  can  you  account  for  a  competition,  then,  be- 
tween the  English  producer  and  the  native  producer,  when  the  article 
sells  for  more  over  there  than  you  are  able  to  produce  it  for  hei^e? 

Mr.  BmcjEss.  Because  I  do  not  think  that  at  the  time  I  purchased 
that  plate  they  had  the  amount  of  home  competition  that  they  have 
at*the  present  time.  Competition  in  England  is  pretty  keen;  and 
their  prices  are  much  lower  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cock  RAN.  "When  did  tliis  transaction  occur  when  you  pur- 
chased a  })late  over  there  for  13  cents  that  you  can  produce  here  and 
sell  at  10  cents  ?     AMien  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  was,  I  suppose,  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  that  time  you  were  able  to  compete  with  them, 
according  to  that? 

Mr.  BurgEvSs.  We  were  able  to  compete  with  them.  We  did  com- 
pete with  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Successfully? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Has  the  cost  of  production  diminished  in  England 
since  then? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Xo  :  it  has  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  can  you  not  compete  with  them  now? 

Mr.  Bi:r(;ess.  We  can,  under  the  conditions  existing  at  present. 
We  ask  for  notliing  in  the  shape  of  an  advance  in  duties  against  the 
English  goods.  As  the  chart  will  show,  we  based  all  our  calcula- 
tions in  181)7  on  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  then  in  England 
and  in  this  countr}-:  and  I  think  results  have  shown  that  it  did  not 
shut  off  the  importation  of  goods  at  all,  but  held  them  about  where 
they  were  at  that  time.  But  since  that  time  we  have  met  with  another 
kind  of  competition.  AVe  have  met  with  such  goods  as  those,  coming 
from  Holland,  bein^  invoiced,  and  paying  a  duty  at  19^  cents  a  dozen 
as  against  the  English  article  from  which  this  was  copied  at  35  cents 
a  dozAMi,  an<l  we  want  protection  against  that  kind  oi  competition. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Has  the  English  article  gone  out  of  existence  alto- 
gether ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Practically,  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  everywhere  ?     I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  no.  .     .      .        ^ 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  can  you  account  for  its  continuing  in  existence 
under  such  a  competition  as  that,  seeing  that  there  are  absolutely  free 
imports  in  England? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  was  the  question  that  I  was  not  able  to  solve. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  went  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
this  very  subject.  We  were  bemg  crowded  to  the  wall.  Every  manu- 
facturer in  this  country  found  that  he  had  great  stocks  of  the  cup  and 
saucer,  the  staple  article  of  our  industry.  We  could  not  account  for 
it.  We  found  that  these  things  were  coming  from  Holland  and  from 
Germany  in  enormous  quantities,  and  were  being  distributed  all  over 
tJie  country.  I  was  delegated  by  our  association  to  make  an  investi- 
gation. I  did  so,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
said  to  myself:  "  If  those  goods  are  actually  being  sold  at  the  price 
at  which  they  are  invoiced,  I  will  find  them  in  England."  I  went  to 
England.  I  went  to  Birmingham  and  to  Liverpool  and  to  London, 
and  inquired  in  every  place  that  I  could  for  the  Holland  tea.  I  said: 
**  If  that  cup  is  being  sold  at  20  cents  -' — they  actually  sell  English 
tea  a  little  cheaper  over  there  than  they  sell  it  here  for;  they  sell 
it  at  32  cents,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  32  cents — ^^'then  they  will 
go  across  the  channel  and  deliver  these  goods."  I  wound  up  my  in- 
trestigation  in  London  by  going  to  the  a^ent  of  this  house  and  asking 
if  they  sold  these  goods  in  England.  He  said  no,  they  did  not  sell 
that  article,  because  the  English  sold  their  goods  so  cheap  that  they 
could  not  compete ;  that  they  were  selling  other  lines  of  goods,  fancy 
goods  of  various  kinds,  but  not  the  cup  and  siiuoer.  I  cx)ntinued  my 
investigation  still  further,  and  I  found  that  those  goods  could  not  be 
produced,  could  not  be  sold,  could  not  be  bought  over  there  for  any 
such  price. 

Mr,  Clark.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*  over  there  ?  "  Do  you  mean 
in  England  or  in  Holland  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  Holland.  I  went  to  Holland  and  Belgium  and 
Prance  to  get  a  line  on  these  very  goods.  I  went  in  connection  with  • 
the  vice-consul -general  from  Paris.  I  had  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  consul-general  consenting  to 
his  vice-consul-general  going  with  me.  The  story  is  a  very  long  one, 
but  it  resulted  in  our  getting  quotations  from  this  house  in  very  large 
quantities,  commencing  with  a  thousand  dozen  of  these  white  cups 
and  saucers,  five  hundred  dozen  of  these  blue  ones  or  these  decorated 
ones,  and  that  kind,  and  various  articles,  making  an  order  of  22,000 
francs,  I  think  it  was.  I  got  the  price  from  them,  from  their  agent 
direct,  at  35.7  cents  a  dozen,  came  back  with  the  information  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  They  advanced  the 
foods,  as  the  appraiser  himself  had  done,  10  per  cent.  The  importing 
ouse  was  very  indignant  about  it.  They  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  to  the  President,  and  it  resulted  in  the  New  York 
Merchants'  Association  coming  to  Washington,  coming  before  your 
committee  and  making  various  statements  which,  I  think,  constituted 
the  first  step  toward  the  German  tariif  agreement,  because  the   re- 
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quests  that  they  made  in  Germany  have  been  put  in  that  German 
tariff  agreement. 

There  was  so  much  disturbance  about  it  that  the  President  agreed 
to  have  a  new  hearing  on  this  case.  They  claimed  that  the  informa- 
tion that  I  had  brought  was  not  official,  so  the  secretary  said  that  he 
would  get  official  figures.  He  appointed  a  special  agent,  a  special 
employee,  to  go  over.  We  went  over  again ;  we  got  additional  infor- 
mation, and  came  back,  and  it  resulted  in  an  advance  of  19  per  cent. 
That  has  been  pending  for  some  time;  and  all  of  these  goods  have 
been  advanced  19  per  cent  up  until  this  year.  The  matter  was  mis- 
represented, undoubtedly,  to  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
the  effect  that  these  goods  were  not  sold  in  Holland  among  others; 
that  as  they  were  not  sold  in  Holland,  they  therefore  had  no  market 
value  except  the  export  value.  That  statement,  I  think,  was  passed 
on  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  answered  the  minister  to  the  Neth- 
erlands on  May  16  as  follows : 

Referring  to  the  commercial  agreement  signed  tliis  day  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  and  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  have  the 
honor  to  Inform  you  that  instructions  will  be  issued  by  the  customs  officers  of 
the  United  States  to  the  following  effect : 

Market  value,  as  defined  by  section  19  of  the  customs  administration  act 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  export  price  whenever  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise are  sold  wholly  for  export,  or  sold  in  the  home  market  only  in  limited 
quantities,  by  reason  of  which  facts  there  can  not  be  established  a  market  value 
based  upon  the  sale  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  the  usual  whole- 
sale quantities,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

These  instructions  shall  take  effect  not  later  than  July  1,  1907.  and  shall 
remain  in  force  thereafter  for  the  term  of  the  aforesaid  agreement.  In  pur- 
suance thereof  the  exiwrt  price  of  Maastricht  pottery  imix^rted  into  the  I'nited 
States  from  the  Netherlands  muler  the  conditions  descrii)ed  in  your  note  of 
March  23,  1907,  shall  be  accepted  by  the  customs  officers  of  the  T'uited  States  as 
the  true  market  value  of  the  aforesaid  articles  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  must  confess  mvself  a  little  bit  mystified.  Does 
all  this  mean  that  they  are  selling  all  these  articles  for  less  than  their 
value?  I  mean,  does* that  mean  that  the  producers  of  these  cups  you 
spoke  about  are  selling  them  at  le^s  than  their  value? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  selling  them,  or  giv- 
ing them  away,  or  what  they  are  doing;  but  I  do  know  that  the 
invoice  price  of  these  goods  is  not  the  selling  price  of  the  same  goods 
.  in  Holland. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  other  words,  they  can  not  be  produced  at  that 
price? 

Mr.  BuRGKSS.  I  do  not  think  thev  can. 

Mr.  CbcKRAN.  ,So  that  the  best  tiling  to  do,  according  to  that,  to 
break  down  that  whole  competition  would  be  to  order  enouffh  of  them, 
and  in  that  way  you  would  "  break ''  the  producer  after  a  while,  would 
you  not?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BvRGESS.  The  producer  would  produce  only  a  limited  quantity. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  but  I  mean  the  best  way  to  force  him  to  hon- 
esty and  uprightness  of  conduct  would  be  to  order  freely  from  him  I 

Mr.  BuRGKss.  That  was  evidently  tried,  because  he  would  produce 
a  Ihnited  quantity,  and  then  got  another  factory  to  produce  some 
more,  and  before  they  got  through  they  had  four  factories  making 
tiiese  goods  for  them— two  in  Germany  and  two  in  Holland. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean,  you  would  not  think  it  feasible,  or  at  least 
advisable,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  regulate  its  tariff  laws 
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with  reference  to  the  possible  fraudulent  enterprises  of  a  few  pro- 
ducers like  that? 

Mr.  Btjbgess.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  want  that,  but  we  want  some  pro- 
tection against  that  possibility. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Yes;  I  understand  that  perfectly .  Now,  let  me  ask 
you  another  question :  In  answer  to  the  cnairman  you  stated  that  the 
amount  of  the  product  in  this  country  was  14,000,000  during  the  year 
just  closed  and  about  from  16,000,000  to  16,000,000  the  prior  year? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  did  you  reach  those  figures,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  BuKGESs.  The  last  year's  figures  were  from  the  government 
statistics  on  the  production  of  pottery  wares  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  And  this  year's  were  estimated.  We  have  not  the 
statistics  yet,  and  we  do  not  know ;  but  knowing  about  the  way  the 
factories  nave  been  running,  we  would  reckon  that  there  would  be 
about  that  much  shrinkage. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  has  been  rather  a  small  shrinkage  in  compari- 
son with  other  industries  during  this  last  year,  has  it  not  ?  • 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes ;  I  think  it  has,  in  proportion. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  your  industry  has  really  been  a  prosperous 
one  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No  ;  I  can  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean,  by  comparison  with  others? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  by  comparison  with  some,  as  far  as  the  demand 
for  goods  is  concerned,  the  buyers  were  not  buying  so  much  of  the 
imported  stuflP.  The  consequence  was  that  they  could  get  small  quan- 
tities of  the  domestic  goods  more  rapidly,  anid  were  not  required  to 
carry  the  stock,  and  therefore  there  was,  in  some  directions,  a  fair 
demand.    In  others  the  demand  was  very  poor  indeed. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Among  the  tables  that  you  have  submitted  (I  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  track  of  them  all),  have  you  submitted  one 
showing  the  growth  of  the  native  industry? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  I  have  merely  given  a  statement  of  those 
two  figures. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  that,  do  you  think — ^to 
get  a  table  somewhat  analagous  to  that  which  you  have  submitted  as 
to  foreign  importations,  showing  the  growth  of  the  native  industry 
during  the  same  period  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  not  any  definite  figures  beyond  about  1900. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  get  them? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  should  think  that  that  would  be  a  good  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes — the  census  figures  for  1900  to  1905  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  already  have  over  at  the  Printing  Office  a  state- 
ment from  the  Census  Office  showing  the  domestic  production  in  1905 
of  articles  covered  by  the  tariff  schedules,  and  on  the  same  page  the 
importations  for  that  jrear. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  it  cover  that? 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  go  back  to  1900. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  but  I  think  we  may  as  well  go  back  as  far  as 
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The  Chairmak.  As  far  as  this  is  concerned;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Yes.  In  speaking  about  the  rates  of  wages,  and  the 
comparison  you  instituted  between  the  rates  paid  in  Europe  and 
here,  did  you  take  anything  more  than  the  money  paid  to  each  labors 
and  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  that  were  exacted  from  him  in 
return?    Did  you  consider  anything  else  beyond  that,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  I  considered  the  general  conditions  surrounding 
them.    That  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  all  that  there  was  to  be  secured. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  Did  it  occur  to  you  at  all  to  consider  the  productive 
capacity  of  each  laborer — for  instance,  what  each  laborer  could  do? 
Mr.  Underwood  referred  a  moment  ago  to  testimony  that  was  given 
here  this  morning,  to  the  effect  that  it  took  three  Japanese  laborers, 
practically,  to  do  the  work  of  one  American  laborer. 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  Yes. 

Mr.  C0CKRA.N.  Have  you  any  figures  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  I  have  not  any  figures,  and  there  are  no  figures  that 
are  obtainable,  but  I  have  made  observations,  and  I  know  that  the 
English  workman  is  more  skilled  through  his  training  than  the 
American  workman.    He  does  not,  perhaps,  work  as  hard. 

Mr.  CJocKBAN.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  When  it  comes  to  France,  the  Frenchman  does  not 
work  so  hard.  When  it  comes  to  Germany,  they  are  at  it  at  6  o'clodf 
in  the  morning,  and  they  work  as  hard  as  beavers  until  6  o'clock  at 
night,  or  half  past  6. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  besides  the  ardor  of  the  labor  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  it,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  productive  efficiency  of 
each  pair  of  hands.  I  think  you  will  probably  realize  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  general  consent  that  a  shoemaker  in  Lynn  will  produce 
vastly  more  than  a  shoemaker  in  Northampton,  although  both  men 
are  working  with  practically  the  same  materials.  Have  your  obser- 
vations and  inquiries  covered  that  particular  aspect  of  the  wage  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bubgess.  As  I  say,  there  are  no  figures  obtainable  on  that  and 
I  can  not  express  them  in  figures ;  but  we  do  know  the  fact  that  we 
are  greatly  handicapped  in  this  country  by  the  want  of  thoroughly 
skilled  men  who  are  careful  in  the  production  of  their  wares. 

Mr.  LoNGwoBTii.  Mr.  Burgess,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  heard 
your  figures  correctly  or  not.  You  spoke  about  a  certain  plate  there, 
the  English  plate,  selling  for  about  $6.50  with  the  duty  paid. 

Mr.  Bubgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ix)NGwoBTH.  You  said  that  of  that  about  $2.76  was  labor? 

Mr.  Bubgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  And  jou  also  said  that  about  45  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  of  an  English  piece  of  pottery  was  labor? 

Mr.  Bubgess.  Forty  to  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTii.  I)id  you  not  make  a  mistake  there  ?  Two  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  would  be  a  larger  proportion  than  45  per  cent, 
leaving  out  the  duty.    It  is  55  per  cent  on  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bubgess.  Yes,  yes. 

Mr.  LoxGwoBTH.  So  that  it  would  not  be  so  much  as  that,  would  it? 

Mr.  Bubgess.  No. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  That  reminds  me  of  something  I  wish  to  ask  you. 
Just  hold  up  that  plate,  will  you,  that  you  said  was  sold  in  this  mar- 
ket at  the  rate  of  $6  a  dozen  ? 
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Mr.  BuKG£88.  A  set — a  dinner  set  [exhibiting  plate]. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  saj  that  of  that  the  labor  rep- 
resented about  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  fully  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Surely  the  raw  material  of  that  plate  does  not  cost 
40  per  cent,  does  it? 

Mr.  BxTRGESS.  No ;  but  there  are  other  materials  that  do  not  enter 
in,  in  the  shape  of  coal,  and  the  sagger  clay  for  making  the  cases 
that  the  ware  is  fired  in,  the  molds  for  making  the  ware,  and  a  great 
many  other  outside  things  that  we  class  in  the  material  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  raw  material,  if  we  may 
use  such  an  expression,  the  actual  things  of  which  that  plate  is  com- 
posed, exclusive  of  the  labor,  would  not  amount  to  10  per  cent, 
would  it? 

Mr.  BrRGESS.  The  actual  cost  of  the  material  in  this  set  would  be — 
let  me  see,  in  the  neighborhood  of  perhaps  70  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Seventy  cents  out  of  how  much — out  of  $6  ? 

Mr.  Bttrgess.  Yes.  It  is  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  pounds, 
and  the  material,  the  body,  costs  about  a  cent  and  a  third  a  pound,  or 
something  of  that  sort.    Then  the  glaze  materials  would  make  up 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Those  glaze  materials  themselves  are  almost  entirely 
products  of  labor,  are  tney  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  is  one  thing  I  did  not  think  of.  I  was  speak- 
ing of  a  white  plate.  There  is  the  gold  on  this  that  has  a  material 
value,  and  woula  add  considerably  to  that  material  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  mean,  take  that  plate,  now ;  take  all  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed,  and  each  of  these  elements  is  almost 
entirely  the  product  of  labor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  you  speak  of  the  labor  cost,  you  mean  the 
labor  cost  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes — from  our  pay  roll ;  that  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  that  other  40  per  cent  that  you  speak  of  as  being 
the  labor  cost  and  as  being  the  material  cost  is  itself  almost  entirely 
a  labor  product? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  said  that  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  this  article  has  been  expended  in  American  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Burgess,  speaking  of  this  glaze,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  your  statement  you  said  that  it  was  worth,  in  the  ground, 
from  25  to  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  So  that  whatever  part  of  a  ton  is  required  to  make 
that  plate  is  part  of  the  original  material,  to  begin  with  ? 

Mr-  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  all  the  remainder  of  it  is  labor  cost,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  and  the  incidental  profits  that  come  through  the 
material,  mining  and  freights, 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that;  but  outside  of  the  profits  that  come 
to  tibe  operators  and  manufacturers,  that  is  the  entire  original  cost? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  aU  the  remainder  is  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Bttrgbss.  Yea 
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Mr.  Gbigos.  Do  you  know  of  Japanese  china  dinner  sets  ever  being 
imported  to  c^nneSbe  with  American  dinner  sets? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  r^o,  sir;  I  do  not  think  anything  of  that  kind  is  in 
the  market. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Or  do  you  know  of  German  dinner  sets  being  imported 
into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  Oh,  yes;  German  dinner  sets  are  imported  in  large 
quantities. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that;  but  never  any  Japanese  dinner 
sets? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  not  a  question  worth  considering,  then? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  a  question  that  is  worth  considering  for  the 
future,  because  they  are  working  in  that  direction  at  the  present  time; 
and  when  they  can  produce  a  plate  of  that  size  and  that  quality 
[exhibiting  plate],  there  is  not  much  danger  of  their  being  unable 
to  produce  a  whole  dinner  set  before  a  ^eat  while.  A  plate  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  produce  m  china,  on  account  of  the 
twisting  and  warping. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  you  say  that  piece  of  ware  there  sells  for  $6.75 
a  set,  do  you  mean  a  dinner  set? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  An  entire  dinner  set? 

Mr.  Burgess.  A  100-piece  set.  That  is  the  wholesale  price.  As  I 
say,  I  am  not  accurate  on  that  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand ;  but  you  are  about  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  around  accuracy? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Burgess,  while  you  were  investigating  over  there 
in  Europe,  did  you  investigate  anything  about  the  difference  in 
cost  of  living  of  the  American  laborer  and  the  English  laborer? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  an  English  laborer  lived  as  well  as  one  of  our 
laborers,  how  would  he  come  out,  relatively  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  enough  difference  to 
speak  of. 

Mr,  Clark.  I  never  could  understand  myself  how  there  could  be. 
Now,  another  question :  To  be  perfectly  plain  about  it,  your  conclusion 
in  your  own  mind  that  you  have  not  stated  here  yet,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  want  to  state  it  or  not — and  if  you  do  not,  you  need 
not  to — is  that  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  competition  of  these 
foreign  producers  of  porcelain  and  similar  wares  with  the  American 
is  this  flat  swindle  about  the  invoices.  Is  not  that  realty  the  whole 
thing? 

A&.  Burgess.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  things.  I  had  not  intended 
to  bring  that  matter  up,  but  it  was  brought  up  by  the  importers 
to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  have  brought  it  up  anyhow. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  mean  by  "that  swindle"  undervaluation? 

Mr,  Burgess.  Yes.  I  did  not  call  it  that,  but  I  refer  to  ^e  under- 
valuation. I  want  to  say  this  to  this  committee:  That  as  I  have 
said  repeatedly,  and  I  want  to  say  emphatically,  I  consider  the  great 
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bulk  of  the  importei's  of  this  country  as  honest  men  as  any  in  the 
china  business.  But  I  do  say^  and  sav  that  most  emphatically,  that 
there  are  men  who  are  bringing  goods  into  this  countrv',  as  far  as 
the  law  of  the  country  goes,  illeeally.  The  law  distinctly  says  that 
the  duty  shall  be  paid  on  the  foreign  market  value — the  price  at 
which  the  goods  are  freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  country  of  produc- 
tion. The  matter  of  Haviland  china  has  been  spoken  of  pretty  em- 
phatically. Those  goods  can  not  be  bought  by  anybody  in  Europe 
or  America.  They  are  all  brought  to  this  country  by  themselves. 
They  have  changed  their  firm  a  little  bit,  so  that  it  is  not  identically 
of  the  same  make-up  as  regards  Haviland  &  ^Co.  at  Limoges,  Havi- 
land &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Haviland  .&  Co.,  of  Paris.  Haviland 
&  Co.,  of  Limoges,  say  that  they  have  only  two  customers,  or  did 
say  so  when  this  case  came  up — one  in  Pans  by  the  name  of  Havi- 
land &  Co.,  and  one  in  New  1  ork  by  the  name  of  Haviland  &  Co. 

I  have  here  a  plate  from  a  100-piece  set,  invoicing  and  paying  duty 
on  the  basis  of  the  equivalent  of  $5.77 — a  100-piece  china  dinner  set 
of  Haviland  &  Co.'s  make.  That  set  pays  a  duty  on  29.91  francs,  at 
19J  cents  a  franc.  It  is  sold  in  this  country  in  an  open  way  at  52 
francs  to  the  set,  at  39  cents  to  the  franc.  It  is  sold  in  dinner  sets 
complete,  net,  at  $18.  The  other  has  an  extreme  rebate,  as  high  as  15 
per  cent,  but  this  set  that  is  brought  into  this  country  at  $5.77  is  being 
sold  at  $18  net.    When  you-^ — 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  it  being  sold  at  that  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  To  all  the  trade ;  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  talking  of  the  United  States  entirely. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  At  the  wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Burgess.  At  the  wholesale  price,  and  the  list  wholesale  price. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  At  $5. 

Mr.  Burgess.  At  $5.77.  And  the  same  set  is  being  sold  here  in  this 
city  at  $36  in  a  retail  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Somebody  gets  an  astonishing  rake  off. 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  just  another  question  following 
that  up.  If  this  undervaluation  of  invoices  could  be  broken  up  (and 
it  ought  to  be  be  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  dishonesty) ,  then  the  pottery 
men  m  the  United  States  could  stand  a  reduction  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No  ;  we  could  not  stand  any  reduction. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  could  you  not,  if  you  are  getting  gouged  now  by 
the  undervaluation  scheme? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Well,  we  are  getting  gouged  by  those  who  are  increas- 
ing their  importations.  We  are  not  getting  gouged  by  the  English- 
men, whose  importations  are  being  held  at  about  a  level  by  the  present 
rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  question  more  and  I  will  let  you  go.  Have  you 
any  particular  sugg^ion  now  to  make  to  this  committee  as  to  break- 
ing up  that  undervaluation  business? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.    We  have,  I  think,  a  very  practical  one, 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  have  it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  With  your  permission  I  will  leave  that  to  my  col- 
league, who  can  put  it  m  much  better  shape  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 
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Mr.  Burgess.  But,  in  connection  with  this  undervaluation,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  The  gentlemen  preceding  me  have 
rather  reflected  on  my  being  so  energetic  about  the  "  will-of-the^ 
wisp."  This  very  Broadfeldt  case  that  we  were  speaking  about— the 
Holland  case — ^was  taken  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
A  single  general  appraiser  acting  on  this  agreement  passed  the  goods 
at  the  entered  value,  without  the  19  per  cent  advance.  The  Grovem- 
ment  carried  it  to  the  full  board.  On  Wednesday  last  that  hearing 
commenced.  The  basis  of  it  was  that  none  of  these  goods  are  being 
sold  in  Holland,  and  therefore  they  have  no  market  value,  excejpt  the 
export  value.  There  was  an  article  on  the  invoice  known  as  the  "  Oat- 
meal " — a  little  saucer.  We  know  what  it  is  here.  They  do  not 
know  what  it  is  in  Holland.  That  was  invoiced  at  27  cents— 27  Dutch 
cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  dozen? 

Mr.  Burgess.  A  dozen.  Twenty-seven  Dutch  cents  a  dozen.  That 
is  41  cents  of  our  money.  The  examiner  got  hold  of  one  of  their 
home  price  lists,  and  found  a  picture  of  an  article  that  looked  very 
much  like  it,  so  he  requested  the  Treasury  Department  to  get  one  of 
these  samples,  among  others:  He  got  the  sample,  which  was  named 
a  "  salad  ^  over  there,  and  when  it  came  it  was  the  identical  article, 
with  the  same  number  stamped  in  the  bottom  of  the  piece.  The 
Holland  price  was  78  Dutcli  cents.  The  American  invoice  price  was 
27  Dutch  cents.  They  claimed  from  this  catalogue  that  they  were 
entitled,  through  many  ways,  to  a  discount  of  33^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  law  works  a  forfeiture  of  all  that  invoice.  What 
is  the  reason  the  law  is  not  being  enforced  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  law  is  being  enforced;  and  the  reason  it  has  not- 
been  enforced  has  not  been  the  incompetence  of  the  people  nor  the 
dishonesty  of  the  officials,  but  their  lack  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  the  dishonesty  of  somebody,  somewhere. 

Mr.  Blrgess.  Yes,  sir — whatever  that  may  be.  I  do  not  name  it 
Another  article  that  came  at  the  same  time,  as  they  admitted  there — 
and  we  make  no  contention  on  this  point,  because  a  single  appraiser 
advanced  it  50  per  cent;  we  are  not  «roing  to  fight  that;  we  are  going 
to  accept  it — was  this  very  "  tea.-'  The  invoice  price  called  for  53 
Dutch  cents.  The  home  market  price  was  about  83  Dutch  cents,  when 
you  take  the  discount  off;  but  we  also  got  another  export  catalogue, 
their  export  catalogue  to  India,  and  on  page  13  they  give  the  net 
price  of  that  for  export  to  India  at  84  Dutch  cents,  and  they  bring 
it  in  here  at  53  Dutch  cents. 

We  could  go  through  a  whole  list  of  them,  embracing  the  same  sort 
of  stuff;  but  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  by  this  committee  that  we 
have  not  been  following  a  "  will-o'-the-wisp."  We  know  what  we  are 
after,  and  we  have  got  it,  and  we  have  a  whole  lot  more  coming  along. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  lay  this  matter  before  the  district  attor- 
ney of  New  York? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  but  it  has  been  before  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  and  it  is  now  in  the  judge's 
hands.  Mr.  Kinney,  in  making  his  statement  about  Judge  Waite's 
decision,  neglected  to  carry  it  on  and  say  that  the  case  was  appealed  to 
the  board  of  three,  and  that  they  gave  a  decision  of  26^  per  cent  ad- 
vance; and  only  last  Monday  they  made  a  similar  decision  on  a  lot 
more  of  Haviland  &  Co.'s  goods. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  any  information  in  reference  to  American 
camtal  invested  in  manufactories  abroad,  in  crockery  ? 

Mr.  BuRGBSS.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  BouTELii.  There  are  no  Americans  manufacturing  chinaware 
abroad  and  brinmng  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No.  I  have  heard  of  a  contemplation  of  doing  that, 
or  of  goin^  to  some  place  where  we  can  produce  china  in  a  cheaper 
way  than  m  this  country,  and  not  let  them  have  it  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  have  been  told  that  Macey  &  Co.  have  a  factory  in 
Germany.    Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  have  a  factory  in  Carlsbad.  Well,  it  is  more  of 
a  decorating  shop.  They  buy  the  white  china  in  various  places. 
They  run  it  under  the  name  of  Siegel  &  Co.,  and  they  do  decorating 
there,  and  bring  the  stuflp  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  that  is  American  capital  invested  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Well,  yes.  There  are  others.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  foreign  capital  represented  here,  or  the  American  capital  repre- 
sented there.  There  are  several  others.  There  is  the  firm  of  Aaron- 
feldt  &  Co.  They  have  a  factory  in  Austria,  and  one  in  Limoges. 
Then  there  is  Bawo  &  Dotter.  They  also  have  a  factory  in  both 
places.  I  had  not  thought  about  those.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  German  concerns  entirely,  but  they  have  their  business  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question  that  affects  a  cer- 
tain branch  of  this  subject.  When  you  stated  that  the  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  material  was  against  the  Englishman  as  compared  with  us 
about  as  much  as  the  cost  of  labor  was  against  us  in  comparison  with 
the  Englishman,  did  you  simply  mean  the  clay  that  went  into  this 
pottery  ware,  or  all  of  the  various  items  of  material  that  go  into  mak- 
ing it— glass,  coal,  and  all  that  stuff? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Taking  an  article  or  a  bulk  of  articles  at  100  per 
cent,  the  material  cost  of  every  description,  in  round  numbers,  is  40 
per  cent,  and  labor  60  per  cent.  In  England  it  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  60  per  cent  material  cost  and  40  per  cent  labor.  That  is,  in 
round  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  W.  E.  Wells. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  E.  WELLS,  OP  NEWELL,  W.  VA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wells,  you  are  president  of  the  American  Pot- 
ters' Association? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  have  been,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am  not  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  manufacturing  in  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir.  • 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Wells. 

Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  beginning  I  should  like  to  bring 
out  a  few  statistics  which  I  think  will  fairly  illustrate  the  real  situa- 
tion. These  statistics  will  not  be  so  lengthy  or  complete  as  those 
given  by  Mr.  Burgess,  but  they  will  show  the  actual  progress  and 
increase  of  importations,  the  progress  of  American  production,  and 
the  comparison  between  the  two,  briefly. 

Now,  I  have  shown  here  first  that  the  importations  of  crockery 
from  England  in  1885  were  $3,048,000.    That  is  the  dutiable  value, 
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or  foreign  value.  The  importations  from  England  in  1907  were 
$3,148,000 — increasing  very  slightly  in  twenty-three  years.  From 
Germany  and  Austria  the  increase  was  from  $992,000  in  1885  to 
$6,098,000  in  1907.  From  Japan  the  increase  was  from  $76,000  in  1885 
to  $1,976,000  in  1907.  Now  that,  expressed  in  percentage,  means 
that  the  increase  from  England  was  3  per  cent  in  twenty-three  years; 
from  Germany  and  Austria,  515  per  cent;  from  Japan,  2,500  per 
•cent,  and  from  all  countries  the  increase  was  183  per  cent  in  that  time. 

Now,  all  the  figures  that  have  been  given  to-aay  as  to  the  volume 
of  imported  pottery  have  been  expressed  in  the  dutiable  or  foreign 
market  value  prices.  That  is  not  a  fair  comparison  with  American 
production.  The  real  comparison  between  tlie  business  done  on  im- 
ported crockery  and  domestic  crockery  is  expressed  in  the  compari- 
son of  the  prices  that  the  retailer  pays  the  importer  for  his  forei^ 
foods  and  the  prices  the  retailer  pays  the  domestic  manufacturer  for 
is  goods.  Is  not  that  right?  Now,  to  get  at  that  you  must  take 
the  Statistics  of  foreign  value  on  importations  and  add  to  that  what- 
ever you  think  to  be  proper,  to  represent  what  the  duty  added,  plus 
freight,  and  plus  the  importer's  profit,  may  amount  to.  '  I  have  made 
a  comparison  here  by  estimating  that  the  price  the  retailers  of  this 
country  pay  the  importer  are  double  the  dutiable  value  of  the  goods 
as  reported  for  assessment  at  our  ports.  If  the  foreign  value  was 
represented  by  100  per  cent  and  the  duty  is  60  per  cent,  that  is  160 
per  cent.  The  freight  may  be  estimated  variously  at  from  5  to  15  per 
cent,  according  to  tlie  grade  of  goods — say  170  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
dutiable  value  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  importer.  Then  he  must 
add  to  that  his  cost  of  selling  plus  his  profit ;  and  we  are  very  well 
within  the  limit  when  we  say  that  the  retailer  pays  the  importer 
double  the  dutiable  value  on  the  average.  Now,  I  want  to  make  this 
comparison  upon  that  basis  by  estimating  the  business  done  on  im- 
ported goods  at  twice  the  dutiable  value  as  compared  with  the  actual 
amount  of  money  the  American  manufacturer  gets  from  the  retailer. 

We  will  take  the  years  1901  and  1907.  For  the  year  1901  all  the 
American  production,  as  shown  by  government  statistics  under  the 
Geological  Survey,  was  $13,452,000.  For  1907  the  American  produc- 
tion was  $15,844,000 — an  actual  increase  of  18  per  cent.  The  imports 
from  Germanv  and  Austria  on  American  market  value  were  $8,028,000 
in  1901.  they  were  $12,146,000  in  1907.  So  that  the  receipts  of 
German  and  Austrian  china  increased  52  per  cent  in  those  six  years, 
while  the  sales  of  domestic  ware  increased  18  per  cent;  or,  in  actual 
figures,  the  sales  of  the  German  and  Austrian  china  increased  $4,168,- 
000,  while  the  total  American  production  increased  only  $2,392,000. 
In  other  words,  Germany  and  Austria  alone,  on  the  china  that  is 
sold  in  this  country,  gained  immensely  more  than  the  entire  American 
pottery  business  put  toother. 

Now,  Japan  alone  gained  more  than  the  increase  in  the  American 
production.  The  value  of  the  Japanese  imports,  as  based  upon  the 
American  market  value  in  1901,  were  $919,000;  and  six  years  later 
the  value  was  $3,952,000 — an  increase  in  six  years  of  330  per  cent.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  items  in  the  entire  bunch 
of  statistics. 

It  is  hardly  proper  that  I  should  stop  to  discuss  the  statement  that 
was  made  this  morning  by  Mr.  Kinney,  and  I  believe  by  Mr.  Jones, 
that  the  Japanese  pottery  does  not  constitute  actual  competition. 
The  Japanese  pottery  consists  largely  of  plates,  cups  and  saucers, 
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little  pitchers  and  sugar  bowls,  and  other  items  of  that  kind  that 
constitute  absolutely  our  staple;  and  certainly  the  woman  who  gpes 
into  a  store  and  buys  Japanese  pitchers,  saucers,  and  plates  is  going 
to  use  them  for  the  purpose  that  the  plates  and  cups  and  saucers  are 
designed  for,  is  she  not?  She  is  not  going  to  put  them  solely  in  a 
china  closet  and  buy  $3,962,000  worth  of  t^em  in  this  country,  plus 
the  retailer's  profit,  which  I  think  was  pretty  nearly  rightly  expressed 
this  morning  at  100  per  cent 

Now,  in  these  six  years  the  business  done  in  English  ware  in  this 
country  has  sustained  a  slight  loss — ^the  difference  tetween  $6,374,000 
and  $6,297,000.  France  has  gained  21  per  cent.  All  foreign  countries 
in  those  six  years  have  gained  46  per  cent,  against  the  American  gain 
of  18  per  cent.  As  stated  before,  that  comparison  is  based  on  what 
the  American  retailer  pays  for  his  goods,  which  I  maintain  is  the  only 
true  comparison,  and  it  certainly  indicates  that  right  under  the 
present  conditions  we  are  operating  against  something  exceedingly 
adverse. 

When  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  passed,  and  when  all  other  tariff 
bills  have  been  passed  since  1870,  when  the  American  pottery  in- 
dustry first  began  to  be  developed,  England,  who  sends  to  this  country 
almost  entirely  what  we  call  "  earthenware,"  was  the  only  com- 
petitor that  was  seriously  considered  in  the  calculation  of  those  rates 
m  the  Dingley  bill.  Now  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  common 
or  ordinary  table  pottery.  One  is  known  generally  by  the  name  of 
"  china."  That  is  the  translucent  kind,  that  shows  your  finger  marks 
through  in  that  way  [indicating].  It  has  what  is  called  a  "  vitreous  " 
body,  and  "  vitreous  "  means  that  it  is  glassy.  It  means  that  the 
body  will  not  absorb  water  when  it  is  broken.  That  is  china.  The 
other  class  of  goods  is  known  as  "  earthenware  "  generally.  There 
are  many  teclmical  names,  but  the  one  general  classification  of 
"  earthenware  "  is  applied  to  these  opaque  goods  that  when  broken 
show  a  fracture  that  is  more  or  less  absorbent.  Every  dealer  and 
every  manufacturer  in  the  whole  world  recognizes  those  two  essen- 
tial differences,  and  although,  as  I  said  before,  there  are  many  classes 
of  ffoods  made  bearing  different  names,  there  are  just  those  two  gen- 
eral classifications. 

The  goods  that  come  from  England  to  this  country  are  almost 
wholly  earthenware.  The  goods  that  come  from  Japan,  China,  and 
Austria  are  almost  wholly  china.  In  other  words,  aiina  is  made  in 
those  countries,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Burgess's  statistics,  where  labor  is 
the  lowest ;  and  earthenware  is  made  by  our  foreign  competitor  where 
labor  is  the  highest  of  all  foreign  countries.  Now,  the  duties  that 
were  established  in  the  Dingley  bill,  which  were  sufficient  to  protect 
our  American  workmen  against  these  higher-priced  workmen  who 
make  this  earthenware  in  England  and  send  it  here,  were  not  sufficient 
to  protect  us  against  the  lower-priced  labor  in  those  countries  where 
they  make  this  china ;  and  since  that  period  the  truth  of  what  I  say 
has*  been  demonstrated  in  this  one  fact,  that  the  importations  of  this 
earthenware  from  England  have  not  increased.  They  can  not,  ma- 
terially, because  we  are  practically  on  their  basis.  But  the  importa- 
tions irom  China,  from  all  countries  that  make  this  cheap  china,  have 
increased  at  an  enormous  rate.  In  six  years  it  is  shown  that  the  in- 
crease from  Germany  is  52  per  cent  and  from  Japan  330  per  cent 
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(and  those  are  the  countries  that  we  fear),  against  a  total  American 
increase  of  only  18  per  cent. 

Now,  coming  down  to  just  one  other  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr. 
Burgess  referred  to  a  report  by  an  English  manufacturer,  John  S. 
Goddard,  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  his  pottery  plant  for  a 
certain  period,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  were  the  equiv- 
alent in  American  money  of  $4.90  per  head  per  week.  In  comparison 
with  that  I  have  the  figures  from  the  pay  roll  of  November  7,  this 
month,  in  the  pottery  with  which  I  am  connected.  We  paid  on 
November  7  $21,119  in  wages  for  two  weeks'  labor.  There  were  794 
people  employed  by  accurate  count,  and  the  wages  they  received 
figure  almost  exactly  $13.30  per  week,  for  men,  women,  girls,  and 
boys,  from  16  to  20  years  of  age.  Of  that  794,  288  were  women,  or 
females,  I  should  say,  because  some  were  younger  girls  about  16 
years  of  age.  They  received  per  week  $8.65.  The  men,  of  whom 
there  were  506,  received  $15.90  per  week ;  and  that  $15.90  included  all 
the  males,  all  the  men,  skilled  and  unskilled.  There  were  506  of 
them,  at  $15.90,  against  the  women  at  $8.65. 

But  the  pertinent  point  there  is  that  these  average  wages  paid  in 
the  American  pottery  for  product  are  $13.30  a  week  against  the 
English  wages  of  $4.90.  Mr.  Burgess,  in  his  calculation,  based  upon 
sundry  tables  that  I  think  are  fairly  accurate,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  average  labor  was  111  per  cent  higher  in  America 
than  in  England.  Based  on  this  calculation  the  actual  labor  is  171 
per  cent  higher.  Of  course  these  are  individual  cases.  He  covered 
the  whole  field. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that,  if  those  figures  are 
accurate — $13  a  week  for  Americans  and  $4  a  week  for  the  other 
fellows 


Mr.  Wells.  You  deduct  $4.90  from  $13.30,  getting  the  difference? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wells.  And  that  difference  is  171  per  cent  off  $4.90, 1  believe. 
Is  not  that  the  way  you  ought  to  count  that? 

The  Chairman.  You  go  on  and  present  your  figures  with  refer- 
ence to  that  and  have  it  printed.  We  will  see  if  the  figures  are  cor- 
rect or  not. 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes;  they  will  be  printed.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposition  to  assess  the  duty  upon  the  American  wholesale  market 
value  has  been  pretty  largely  discussed  to-day.  I  believe  that 
before  it  can  be  determined  whether  that  is  practicable  or  not  it  will 
take  long  and  careful  investigation;  I  do  not  profess  to  say,  yet  I 
can  not  see  why  a  commodity  that  has  an  established  foreign-market 
value,  upon  which  we  are  now  assessing  a  duty,  does  not,  to  the  same 
extent,  have  an  established  American  market  value.  There  must 
be  some  market  value.  The  goods  must  be  sold  for  something. 
Whether  that  can  be  done  or  not  I  am  prepared  to  say,  repre- 
senting the  United  States  Potters'  Association,  that  if  the  duties  can 
be  assessed  in  that  way  and  by  careful  calculation  the  equivalent  of 
the  present  duties  called  for  in  the  Dingley  bill  can  be  expressed  on 
American  wholesale  values,  which  I  should  say  would  be  about  one- 
half  of  the  present  duties,  we,  as  American  potters,  will  ask  nothing 
more. 

Now,  we  express  our  opinion  that  we  could  manage  to  worry  along 
ii  every  dollar  of  the  duty  that  the  law  contemplates  we  should  have 
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were  assessed.  I  hope  I  am  understood  in  that,  that  if  you  will  figure 
whatever  the  equivalent  of  the  American  value  is  to  the  present 
duties  on  foreign  value,  then  I  know  we  can  collect  every  dollar  of  it, 
and  the  American  potter  will  ask  nothing  more,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  business  on  foreign  wares  is  increasing  bv  leaps  and  bounds — 
foreign  china,  especially,  I  mean — ^while  the  American  busine^  is 
almost  at  a  standstill,  fiut  if  that  proposition  is  not  practicable,  if  it 
can  not  be  changed  in  that  way,  then  we  are  obliged  to  urge  strongly 
that  relief  be  given  to  us  in  some  other  form,  especially  against  the 
importations,  wonderfully  increasing,  of  china.  We  do  not  ask  any 
added  protection  whatever  against  the  receipts  of  English  earthen- 
ware, tecause,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  they  have  not  rapidly  in- 


Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  want  an  increased  duty  on 
imported  china  f 

Mr.  Wells.  On  imported  china.  Now,  our  suggestion  in  reference 
to  English  earthenware  is  this :  That  the  duty  shall  remain  the  same 
as  imder  the  present  schedule,  if  it  is  not  changed  to  American  value, 
and  that  a  safeguard  be  introduced  in  that  billagainst  the  possibility 
of  undervaluation  or  of  the  dumping  in  the  mariket  of  such  goods  as 
this  [exhibiting  a  cup] — ^Holland  tea — ^by  adding  to  that  clause  the 
provision  that  a  specific  duty  of  If  cents  per  pound,  avoirdupois,  in- 
cluding the  weight  of  the  package  and  packing  material,  be  estab- 
lished, to  be  coflected  only  when  the  ad  valorem  duty  shall  figure 
below  the  equivalent  of  that  If  cents  per  pound.  And  on  decorated 
earthenware — that  is,  similar  to  this  [exhibiting  a  cup] — that  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  2J  cents  be  established,  to  be  assessed  only  when  the  ad 
valorem  duty  figures  below  the  equivalent  of  that  specific  duty. 

Now,  2i  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois  on  Eng:lish  decorated  earthen- 
ware, and  If  cents  per  pound  on  white  English  earthenware  figure 
considerably  less  than  the  duties  collected  to-day  under  the  55  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  the  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  ask  for  that 
provision  only  as  a  safeguard,  as  I  said  before,  to  protect  us  against 
instances  like  that  [exhibiting  cup  and  saucer].  It  was  shown  that 
this  teacup  and  the  saucer  with  it  were  brought  into  our  markets,  or 
the  attempt  was  made  to  bring  them  in,  at  a  valuation  of  19  or  20 
cents,  against  an  English  equivalent  worth  32  cents  and  an  American 
cup  and  saucer  of  just  the  same  kind  which  cost  52  cents  a  dozen. 

Now,  if  you  take  that  19  or  20  cents  and  add  55  per  cent  as  it  is 
to-day,  you  will  bring  the  cost  of  this  to  a  little  over  30  cents.  What 
possible  ghost  of  a  chance  has  the  American  potter  if  this  can  be 
Drought  here,  duty  added,  for  about  30  cents,  when  his  equivalent 
costs  him  52  cents ;  and  yet  with  the  English  tea  valued  at  about  32 
cents,  duty  added,  we  can  compete  all  around. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  suggestion  concerning  the  importation  of 
cheap  china.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  five  pottery  firms  in 
the  United  States  making  china  tableware  as  their  principal  product. 
Two  of  these  are  at  Trenton,  two  are  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  one  is  at 
Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  and  to  a  large  extent  their  product  is  confined  to 
heavy  hotel  tableware.  They  nave  a  little  better  chance  in  making 
heavy  hotel  ware,  because  the  materials  constitute  a  little  lar^r  per- 
centage of  the  total  cost  as  compared  with  labor.  Now,  of  this  china 
of  all  kinds  made  in  this  country  there  was  in  1901  approximately 
$1,631,000.    Six  years  later  the  American  production  of  china — that 
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is,  this  vitreous,  translucent  kind — ^liad  increased  only  to  $1,930,000, 
or  about  $300,000.  In  the  same  length  of  time  the  increase  in  ship- 
ments to  this  country  of  foreign  china  was  about  six  millions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  period  are  you  speaking  of  now  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  From  1901  to  1907.  The  American  production  of  this 
china,  this  vitreous  ware,  increased  $300,000,  and  in  the  same  period 
our  receipts  from  abroad  increased  about  $6,000,000.  There  are  still 
a  few  American  potteries  that  are  making  thin  china  tableware  in 
a  tentative  way.  They  make  it  very  good.  I  have  some  sami)les 
here  that  show  the  excellent  quality  of  American  china  that  is  being 
made.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  be  of  interest  to  you  or 
not,  but  those  [indicating]  are  instances  of  American  pottery — 
china — and  I  think  go  a  good  way  to  refute  the  claim  that  high-grade 
china  can  not  be  made  in  this  country.  But  there  is  not  one  of  those 
potteries  to-day  that  maintains  it  can  successfully  market  that  class 
of  goods  and  pay  the  American  labor  cost  against  the  prices  at  which 
German  and  Japanese  china  are  sold  in  this  country. 

Now,  in  my  recollection,  there  have  been  seven  pottery  plants  built 
in  this  countrv  that  were  specially  designed  and  equipped  for  the 
purpose  of  making  that  kind  of  china.  Every  one  of  those  seven  pot- 
teries succeeded  in  making  a  first-class  china,  but  after  they  ran  a 
little  bit  they  found  that  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  market  their 
product  against  the  prices  of  the  German  product,  and  every  one  of 
those  seven  plants  is  to-day  out  of  business.  The  plants  are  either 
standing  idle  or  being  devoted  to  the  manufacture  or  some  other  class 
of  goods. 

I  have  one  letter  here  that  I  would  like  to  read.  I  have  three  or 
four  similar  ones  that  I  will  file  with  this  brief,  but  I  should  like  to 
read  this  one.  This  is  from  the  Sebring  Pottery  Company,  of  Seb- 
ring,  Ohio  : 

In  3903  we  desi^ied,  built,  and  equipped  a  pottery  plant  at  an  investment  of 
a  little  over  ^2(K),000,  for  the  si^ecial  purpose  of  manufacturing  vitreous  china 
tableware  similar  to  that  Imported  in  quantities  from  Grermany  and  Austria. 
As  you  know,  we  succeeded  in  making  a  first-class  product,  which  In  style  and 
quality  was  accepted  every wh^e  as  being  on  a  par  with  the  most  popular 
imported  lines. 

It  developed  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  largely  exceeded  our  estimates 
and  that  we  could  not  alTord  to  market  the  line  in  competition  with  the  German 
and  Austrian  china.  The  same  class  of  goods  was  being  sold  freely  by  the 
Importers  at  from  10  i)er  cent  to  25  per  cent  below  our  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  factory  was  equipped  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  the  advantage  of  every 
known  economy,  and  we  resorted  to  every  possible  method  to  cheapen  the  cost; 
but  after  operating  the  plant  for  eighteen  months  we  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  effort,  and  found  that  during  that  period  a  loss  had  been  sustained  of 
upward  of  $30,000,  counting  nothing  for  depreciation  of  plant,  interest  on  In- 
vestment, nor  our  own  time. 

The  experiment  was  convincing  that  at  the  prevailing  cost  of  American  labor 
it  is  not  possible  to  produce  china  here  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product 
Since  china  was  discontinued  we  have  used  the  plant  In  making  common  opaque 
earthenware. 

I  have  letters  in  this  brief,  showing  the  same  experience,  from  three 
or  four  other  plants. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  this  some  of  the  china  that  was  made  by  that  company 
that  was  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir;  that  piece  is  made  by  the  Pope-Gosser  China 
Company,  of  Coshocton ;  and  there  is  quite  an  interesting  letter  here 
from  Mr.  Gosser,  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  did  you  say  it  was  made? 
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Mr.  Wells.  Coshocton,  Ohio,  by  the  Pope-Gosser  China  Company. 
I  want  to  read  just  one  clause  from  Mr.  Gosser's  letter  in  reference  to 
that.    He  says: 

We  are  therefore  confronted  with  the  discouraging  fact  that  so  long  as  we 
are  obliged  to  meet  foreign  cheap  labor  with  high-priced  American  labor,  we 
can  do  little  more  than  please  our  vanity  in  producing  a  limited  quantity  of 
choice  china,  and  continue  our  effort  on  earthenware  to  sustain  our  Investment. 

They  manufacture  that  as  a  side  line,  their  principal  line  being 
earthenware;  but  Mr.  Gosser,  as  he  says,  pleases  his  vanity  by  mak- 
ing something  good,  and  deriving  the  advertisement  and  the  credit 
attached  to  that  work. 

Now,  I  want  to  bring  out  this  other  point :  That  the  low  price  at 
which  this  vitreous  china  is  being  sold  m  this  country  not  only  pre- 
vents the  American  manufacturer  from  making  vitreous  china,  but 
those  prices  crowd  down  the  price  or  the  possibilities  of  the  market 
on  the  higher  grades  of  earthenware.  The  women  who  buy  crockery 
know  perfectly  well  that  china  is  the  better  commodity,  and  at  any- 
thing like  the  same  price  they  will  buy  china.  The  prices  of  certam 
lines  of  German  china  are  actually  down  lower  than  our  prices  on  the 
better  grades  of  decorated  earthenware,  and  as  those  prices  keep  down 
we  are  pressed  backward  as  well  as  the  Englishman,  and  the  English 
business  of  this  country  has  to  depend  upon  the  market  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  goods. 

There  has  been  considerable  reference  to  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  in  making  pottery.  I  know  of  no  other  industry  in  which 
so  small  a  percentage  of  the  actual  work  of  producing  goods  is  done 
by  machinery  as  in  pottery.  The  pottery  itself  is  very  iragile,  and  it 
is  necessary,  we  find,  that  the  ware  actually  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  workmen  from  beginning  to  end,  passing  from  one  workman  to 
another.  Excepting  just  such  time  as  the  ware  is  fired  in  the  kiln  it 
is  practically  hand  work  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  of  course,  while 
labor  cost  varies  so  largely  between  America  and  European  coun- 
tries, the  actual  cost  does  not  differ  to  the  same  extent. 

The  point  can  be  made  that  a  machine  can  be  run  in  America  just 
about  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  abroad,  but  a  man  can  not  be  run  nearlj 
so  cheaply.  The  protection  we  actually  need  in  this  country  is 
against  the  foreign  labor,  and  when  we  have  machinery  to  do  our 
work  we  do  not  need  nearly  so  much  protection. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  be  permitted  to  make  china  in  this  country,  and 
the  duty  is  set  as  it  is  to-day  on  the  foreign  value,  it  is  apparently 
necessary  that  we  be  given  some  other  form  of  protection  or  some  adr 
ditional  protection,  and  in  that  connection  I  want  to  recommend  that 
in  addition  to  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent  on  white 
china  a  specific  duty  be  added  of  1  cent  per  pound  avoirdupois,  includ- 
ing the  weight  of  tlfie  package  and  packing  material,  and  I  desire  alsa 
to  recommend  that  on  decorated  china  an  additional  duty  of  2  cents 
a  pound  avoirdupois  be  added. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  adding  a  specific  duty  on  china  is  that 
the  cost  of  making  that  china  differs  very  largely  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  cost  is  nbt  me  same  in  England  that  it  is  in  Germany,  and 
it  is  not  the  same  in  Germany  that  it  is  in  Japan.  The  selling  prices 
there  are  not  the  same  for  articles  of  the  same  intrinsic  value.  Now, 
if  we  assess  an  ad  valorem  duty,  the  amount  of  that  duty  depends 
upon  the  cost  in  the  country  of  production  and  does  not  depend  upon 
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the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article.  For  example,  a  cup  and  saucer  of 
a  certain  intrinsic  value  may  pay  50  cents  duty  if  coming  from  Eng- 
land, 40  cents  from  Germany,  and  only  25  cents  if  it  comes  from 
Japan.  If  the  duty  were  made  specific,  or  so  much  per  pomid  avoir- 
dupois, it  is  exactly  the  same  from  whatever  country  that  article  may 
come. 

Now,  I  may  say  that  the  only  argument  that  can  be  advanced 
against  this  change  is  that  it  might  slightly  increase  the  price  to  the 
consumer  of  a  certain  line  of  china,  but  there  is  an  especial  reason  why 
that  should  not  be  considered  as  applied  to  pottery,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  price  of  every  kind  of  earthenware  and  china  in 
common  usage  is  lower  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  on  the  avera^, 
either  as  low  or  lower  than  it  was  under  the  Wnson-Gorman  tariff 
act. 

The  Chaib^ian.  Do  you  speak  of  to-day  or  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  prices  to-day  I  do  not  believe  are  materially  dif- 
ferent from  what  tney  were  a  year  ago  and  what  the  prices  of  all 
classes  of  china  have  been  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  that.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
spoke  of  the  price  to-day  or  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Wells.  There  have  been  no  material  changes  in  the  prices 
within  a  year,  at  least  on  American  crockery.  The  universal  advance 
that  has  occurred  in  other  commodities  has  taken  up  the  price  of 
potters'  wages,  the  potters  have  been  obliged  to  meet  a  wage  increase 
that  has  been  fairly  general  all  over  the  country,  and  not  only  do  the 
potters  pay  more  wages,  but  the  cost  of  material  and  the  expense  of 
traveling  and  the  marketing  cost  have  all  gone  upward,  so  that  the 
'iaverage  cost  is  more  than  it  was  in  1907,  and  the  selling  prices  are 
lower. 

This  explains  why  the  pottery  industry  in  this  country  has  not 
prospered  m  the  last  ten  years.  A  considerable  number  of  firms  have 
abandoned  the  business  and  converted  their  factories  to  other  pur- 
poses. There  has  been  a  series  of  disastrous  failures  in  our  busi- 
ness. Two  of  those  failures  occurred  during  the  last  summer  and  one 
of  those  was  one  of  the  largest  concerns  and  one  that  had  been  long 
brominent  and  recognized  as  a  leader  in  this  industry.  It  is  a  fact 
known  also  to  pretty  nearly  everybody  in  the  pottery  business  that 
tliere  are  a  good  many  other  American  firms  just  now  hanging  by  the 
eyelids  financially,  and  I  am  satisfied  from  a  pretty  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  that  unless  there  is  relief  of  some  form  afforded 
shortly  there  will  be  a  great  decrease  in  the  production  of  pottery  in 
<iiis  country. 

The  points  to  which  I  have  only  referred  in  a  cursory  way  are  fur- 
ther covered  in  this  brief,  that  I  would  like  to  complete  by  the  addition 
oi  certain  other  tables  and  file  with  the  committee,  to  be  printed  with 
your  hearings. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  the  question  asked  Mr.  Burgess  about 
a  plate  he  had  on  the  table? 

Mr.  Wells.  This  one  [exhibitinff  plate]  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir.  Will  you  describe  that  to  the  stenog;- 
rapher  so  the  record  will  show  what  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Wells.  This  is  a  white  earthenware  6-inch  plate,  made  by  the 
Homer  China  Company,  decorated  with  gold,  stamped  border,  and 
gold  edge,  known  as  pattern  H  94,  and  so  marked. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  the  class  of  earthenware  that  is  manu- 
factured for  ordinary  consumption? 

Mr,  Welm.  It  is  very  largely  made  by  the  American  potters  and  is 
the  class  very  largelybrougnt  into  this  country  from  England. 

"Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  set  of  that  pottery  at  the 
factory? 

Mr.  Wells,  The  cost  of  a  100-piece  dinner  set  of  that  particular 
pattern  is  $4.50  in  this  country,  as  near  as  it  can  be  calculated. 

Mr.  Griggs,  At  the  factory? 

Mr.  Wblub,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  china  with  the  duty  paid 
at  the  port  of  entry? 

Mr.  Wells.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  no  identical  thing  is 
imported? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  the  class 
of  goods  that  comes  into  competition  with  that  particular  class,  the 
same  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Wells.  To  my  best  belief,  the  price  there  would  be,  I  should 
say,  $5.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  the  imported  ware  would  cost  $1  more 
than  the  homemade  ware  at  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is,  in  this  particular  line  of  goods.  I  rather 
think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  the  $4.50  cost  of  the  homemade  article,  how 
much  is  labor  at  the  pottery?  I  do  not  mean  labor  for  the  raw 
material. 

Mr.  Wells.  The  labor  cost  would  be  very  close  to  $2.70. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  the  imported  article,  what  do  you  figure  the 
labor  cost? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  should  estimate  the  labor  cost  at  $1.25. 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.  Is  that  including  the  duty  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir;  that  is  simply  the  cost  in  the  English  fac- 
tory, and  it  is  rather  a  crude  estimate. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  thought  Mr.  Burgess  included  the  duty;  that 
is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  article  laid  down  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  gave  you  that — $5.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  cost  on  the  imported  article,  vou  say. 
would  be  $1.25? 

Mr.  Wells.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  a  difference  of  $1.45.  How 
much  of  the  cost  of  the  imported  article — $5.50 — is  duty  ? 

Mr.  Welus.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  that  exactly.  You  would  have 
to  divide  it  by  160. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Divide  it  by  160?  In  other  words,  the  duty  on 
that  amounts  to  something  like  $2.25  ? 

Mi:.  Wells.  The  duty  would  not  be  that  much.  It  would  be  more 
neatly  $1.90.  I  should  say  $1.80  to  $1.90.  It  might  be  even  leiss  than 
that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  the  set  at  $6,  Mr.  Burgess  stated, 
'^ould  be  $2.40.  If  you  can  estimate  that,  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
l^uld  calculate  it  for  me. 
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Mr.  Wells.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me,  not  being  an  importer  and 
not  familiar  with  aU  of  the  elements  of  cost  that  enter  into  the  calcu- 
lation on  a  dinner  set.  I  can  tell  "you  the  figures  accurately  in  regard 
to  the  American  ware,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  all  the  subdivisions  of 
cost  in  regard  to  the  English  ware. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  that  in  at  the  end  of  your  hearing, 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  amount  to  something  over  $2,  would 
it  not?  J 

Mr.  Wells.  No  ;  it  could  not  very  well.    If  the  price  laid  down  in  , 

New  York  were  $5.50,  the  duty  would  be  very  little,  if  anything,  over 
one-third  of  that  $5.50. 

Mr.  Clark.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  invoice  price  is  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir.  -^ 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  invoice  price?  ' 

Mr.  Wells.  You  would  have  to  figure  backwards  to  get  at  that.  I 
will  do  it  if  you  just  give  me  time.  It  would  figure,  foreign  value 
$3.40  and  duty  $2.10. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  ask.  If  the  duty 
amoimts  to  $2.10  and  the  difference  in  price  of  the  labor  as  figured 
by  you  amounts  to  $1.45,  then  there  is  a  difference  of  65  cents  on 
that  article  that  does  not  protect  labor. 

Mr.  Wells.  You  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  labor  inside  the  fac- 
tory? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  factory.  Of  course  the  raw  material  is 
protected  by  another  duty,  and  the  testimony  was  in  that  line,  that  the 
cost  of  the  material  at  the  factory  was  greater  in  England  than  it 
was  here,  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Wells.  The  percentage  is  greater,  but  the  actual  cost  is  not. 
We  use  English  materials  in  our  pottery,  in  making  our  ware,  and 
we  pay  a  duty  on  those  materials;  that  is,  we  use  clays  that  are 
mined  in  England,  shipped  to  this  country,  and  the  duty  is  paid. 
We  pay  that  duty,  so  it  should  be  figured  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  there  is  an  excess  of  65  per  cent  in  the  duty, 
according  to  your  statement,  over  the  cost  of  the  labor  that  goes  into 
the  article.    That  is  correct? 

Mr.  Wells.  As  I  say,  I  will  not  guarantee  the  figures  that  I  am 
giving  you  on  the  cost  of  that  English  dinner  set,  either  the  selling 
price  at  the  pottery  or  the  price  tlie  impoii>er  pays  for  it  or  the  duty 
that  is  levied  on  it  exactly,  because  it  is  by  no  means  a  standard  i 

article,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  one  not  having  the  invoice  be-  j 

fore  him  and  the  actual  bills  to  say  precisely  what  Uiose  figures  are,  1 

and  any  statement  that  I  may  make  here  at  random  or  quickly  is 
likely  to  be  very  misleading.     I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  arrive  at  that  ! 

kind  of  a  calculation.  j 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  use  largely  American  clays?  1 

Mr.  Wells.  A  piece  of  pottery  like  that  [exhibiting]  is  composed 
of  three  leading;  ingredients.  I  can  not  answer  your  question  without 
stating  that.     China  clay  is  one,  feldspar  is  another,  and  flint  is  the  , 

third.  Flint  is  very  similar  to  white  glass  sand  or  much  like  sea 
sand.  We  get  all  tibe  flint  and  all  the  feldspar  from  this  country, 
some  of  the  feldspar  coming  from  Canada.     Perhaps  two-thirds  of  I 

all  the  china  clays  come  from  abroad  and  one-third  of  the  china  clays,  j 

I  should  say,  are  mined  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Clakk.  There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  your  figures 
and  Mr.  Burgess's  figures.  How  much  do  the  Japanese  imports 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Wells.  For  the  year  1907,  $1,976,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  $3,000,000? 

Mr.  Welus.  You  remember,  I  stated  in  the  beginning  that  I  was 
giving 

Mr.  Clark  (interrupting).  You  were  giving  it  on  the  double  plan? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  chart  of  Mr.  Burgess  puzzles  me.  English  impor- 
tations of  porcelains  seem  to  hold  level  in  1907  and  1908.  The  Ger- 
man importations  increased  considerably.  The  Austrian  imports  in- 
creased a  little.  The  Japanese  imports  have  been  going  up  like  a 
skyrocket  for  about  five  years  until  1907  and  then  they  took  a  sudden 
tumble  in  1908.    How  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  explanation  that  I  could  give  you  would  be  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion  as  to  the  course  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wells.  You  will  notice  that  the  Japanese  wares  have  been  in- 
creasing with  OTeat  rapidity. 

Mr.  Clark,  jfes;  for  about  five  years  prior  to  1907  and  including 
that  year  they  did  go  up  fast. 

Mr.  Wells.  I  think  ]ust  at  that  time  the  importers  became  over- 
enthusiastic  about  the  business  they  could  do  in  Japanese  wares. 
They  overloaded  themselves.  They  did  not  sell  nearly  as  much  as 
they  thought  they  would  and  by  the  next  year  they  did  not  have  to 
buy  Japanese  ware,  but  sold  the  goods  that  they  had  gotten  the  year 
before. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  think  that  it  is  just  a  temporary  tumble? 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  that  these  duties  should  be  levied  on  the  price 
that  the  wholesalers  sell  to  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  am  not  advocatinff  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  and  Mr.  Burgess  were  fighting  in  pairs, 
to  use  a  common  expression. 

Mr.  Wells.  No;  1  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Burgess  directly  advocated 
that.  It  was  suggested  as  a  plan  that  would  guarantee  the  collection 
of  the  full  amount  of  duty  contemplated  by  the  law. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  few  criminal  prosecutions 
would  do  a  good  deal  toward  straightening  out  the  undervaluation 
fellows;  that  if  a  few  were  clapped  into  the  penitentiary  the  others 
would  take  warning? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Burgess  has  been  representing 
the  United  States  Potters'  Association  for  some  five  years  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  investigating  the  foreign  values — ^not  the  sole  purpose,  but 
tliat  has  been  one  of  his  chief  duties — ^with  the  result  that  there  have 
been  a  good  many  test  cases  and  a  good  many  increases  in  valuation, 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  asking  you  if  severe  punishment  would  not  break 
that  upjust  like  any  other  crime  ? 

Mr.  WELLS.  The  difficulty  is  that  china  is  made  in  so  many  different 
styles  and  shapes  and  decorations  and  comes  from  so  many  different 
countries  that  no  man  is  competent  to  pass  accurately  upon  the  value 
of  all  the  china  that  enters  into  this  country.    It  does  not  make  any 
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difference  how  intelligent  or  how  expert  he  may  be,  no  examiner  or 
no  inspector  can  accurately  determine  the  values. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  pay  the  American  manufacturers  if  they 
would  employ  an  expert  of  their  own  to  cooperate  with  the  appraisers? 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  doing  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Clash.  You  have  done  that? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  not  been  able  to  break  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  There  have  been  a  good  many  increases  in  values. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  anybody  been  prosecuted  criminally  for  violation  of 
the  law? 

Mr.  Wells.  There  are  many  ways  that  prices  declared  at  the  ports 
can  be  explained.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  has  been  accused  of 
criminal  practice. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  men  afraid  to  talk  like  I  do  about  this  busi- 
ness and  call  it  by  its  true  name  and  proceed  against  those  fellows 
criminally?  Is  there  any  stick  that  they  have  hanging  over  your 
heads? 

Mr.  Wells.  They  have  no  stick  hanging  over  our  heads,  but  the 
whole  process  of  arriving  at  foreign  values  is  so  complicated  and  it  is 
so  impossible  under  the  present  system  to  arrive  at  positive  evidence 
as  to  the  cost  of  foreign  pottery,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  ever 
possible  to  go  into  the  courts  of  this  country  with  evidence  sufficient 
to  convict  any  man  criminally. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  believe  that  an  ordinary  jury  of  honest 
men  with  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Burgess  has  submitted  uncontra- 
dicted as  to  the  Holland  performance  would  land  the  fellow  practic- 
ing it  in  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  am  exceedingly  prejudiced  in  this  matter,  and  the 
evidence  is  conclusive  to  me,  but  whether  it  would  appeal  to  a  jury, 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  have  a  good  district 
attorney? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  ascertain  whether  I  understood  you 
correctly  to  say  that  china  was  no  longer  manufactured  in  this 
coimtry? 

Mr.  Wells.  China  is  manufactured  in  this  country  to  the  extent 
of  about  $1,900,000  a  year,  but  that  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
heavy  hotel  wares.  In  the  making  of  hotel  wares  the  element  of  raw 
material  enters  more  largely  than  it  does  in  fine  wares,  and  the  labor 
cost  is  not  so  large  a  percentage. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  a  large  manufacture  of  china  of  that  de- 
scription still  carried  on. 

Mr.  Wells.  There  are  five  potteries  operating  with  fairly  good 
success  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  spoke  of  failures  in  this  business  during  the 
last  year ;  they  were  not  any  more  pronounced  in  this  business  than  in 
any  other  business  during  uie  panic? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  should  probably  have  brought  out  the  failures  in  <^e 
last  year.  There  has  been  a  series  of  failures  in  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years. 
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Mr.  CJocKRAN.  There  were  only  seven  establishments  altogether; 
there  could  not  have  been  a  very  grelit  series  of  failures,  if  you  have 
anv  left. 

Mr.  Wbixs.  You  mistake  the  meaning  of  my  statement.  There  are 
about  sixty-five  potteries  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  seven. 

Mr.  Wells.  No  ;  but  in  my  recollection  there  have  been  seven  pot- 
teries built  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  this  kind  of  china. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Which  have  all  failed  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  Every  one  of  those  seven  I  referred  to  discontinued  it ; 
there  are  five  still  making  it.  The  seven  which  were  built  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  it  found  it  impossible  to  sell  the  goods  at  the 
prices,  and  quit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  are  they  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  Some  of  them  are  standing  idle. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Welm.  I  think  there  is  just  one  idle  entirely,  and  that  the 
other  six  are  making  earthenware. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  more  profitable? 

Mr.  Wells.  They  have  statements  showing  their  actual  loss  in  mak- 
ing china,  but  they  manufacture  earthenware  and  set  along. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  reference  to  what  Mr.  Clanc  asked  you  a  mo- 
ment ago,  did  you  follow  Mr.  Burgess's  statement  that  while  the  im- 
I)ortations  from  Germany,  according  to  our  customs  returns, 
amounted  in  value  to  $5,300,000,  that  the  export  figures  of  the  Ger- 
man authorities  would  show  that  the  same  transactions  amounted  to 
over  $8,000,000? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  bring  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  Treasury  authorities  here? 

Mr.  Wells.  Not  unless  Mr.  Burgess  has  done  so.  I  believe  that 
is  recentlv  acquired  information. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Wells. 

STATEMENT   OF   ME.  CHABLES   L.  CASEY,  EEFRESENTINO   THE 
CAMBBIDOE  ABT  FOTTEEY  COMPANY,  OF  CAMBEIDOE,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Casey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
position  here  is  just  a  little  bit  different  from  that  of  the  other  pot- 
tery men,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  no  competitor  in  this  country. 
My  line  is  the  manufacture  of  artistic  earthenware  cooking  utensils^ 
brown  on  the  outside  and  white- faced  on  the  inside.  Here  are  some 
specimens  [exhibiting  same].  That  is  a  brown  piece  of  earthenware, 
brown  on  the  outside,  with  a  white  porcelain  lining,  with  a  clear 
glaze  over  the  whole  outer  surface  and  the  inner  surface  also. 

We  have  been  making  these  goods  for  the  last  four  years.  When 
we  first  started  in  the  price  was  very  satisfactory.  Of  course  it  was 
experimental,  and  other  factories  in  this  country  had  tried  to  pro- 
duce some  similar  linings,  but  they  were  not  successful.  Of  course 
after  we  had  demonstrated  that  we  could  produce  the  article  and 
there  was  a  market  for  it  the  price  for  it  suddenly  dropped  about  25 
per  cent,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  importers,  and  later  on  I  had  a 
little  experience  at  the  custom-house,  where  they  were  trying  to 
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five  me  a  duty  of  only  25  per  cent  and  classing  my  goods  as  common 
rown  earthenware,  with  the  id^a  that  no  skill  was  required  in  the 
labor  or  process  of  manufacture,  and  for  that  reason  classing  my 

Sroduct  as  common  brown  earthenware.  The  case  came  up  and  was 
ecided  in  my  favor,  giving  me  paragraph  96,  with  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Now,  if  you  consider  the  position  I  am  in  to-day  with  this  particu- 
lar line  of  manufacture,  you  will  understand  it  is  a  very  close  propo- 
sition, and  my  business  depends  pretty  much  on  "  fill-ins  "  and  "  short 
ends."  Where  a  buyer  can  anticipate  his  wants  by  six  months  I  am 
not  in  with  the  price  by  30  per  cent.  During  the  past  year,  when 
the  times  were  pretty  close  and  where  the  domestic  buyer  did  not 
anticipate  his  wants  very  far  ahead,  my  business  was  prettv  good; 
but  ii  he  could  have  anticipated  his  wants,  my  business  would  prob- 
ably not  have  been  so  good. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  me  in  this  position,  that  I  would 
like  to  have  a  place  in  the  schedule  where  I  would  not  be  thrown  into 
such  a  position  that  I  would  be  confused  with  any  other  line  of 
manufacture,  and  that  I  might  be  ^ven  a  position  that  would  classify 
me  and  specify  my  particular  line  in  such  a  way  that  I  would  be  dis- 
tinctly classified,  and  where  it  would  not  be  hard  to  identify  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  call  that  ware? 

Mr.  Casey.  "  Guernsey."  That  is  simply  a  name  that  we  have 
given  to  it.    We  make  an  extensive  line  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  "  Guernsey  "  cover  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  other  lines  coming  in,  such  as 
Throgmon  and  the  Luxemburg  and  others.  Some  other  factories  and 
houses,  as  I  understand,  are  manufacturing  and  importing  similar 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  be  entirely  safe  to  describe 
the  article,  so  that  they  could  not  bring  it  in  here  by  some  Grerman 
name? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know.  It  might  be  brought  in  in  that  way.  I 
know  it  has  been  imported  as  common  brown  earthenware,  at  26  per 
cent  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  get  55  per  cent  now  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  litigation  now  pending? 

Mr.  Casey  No,  sir.  The  case  was  settled  a  short  time  ago  in  my 
favor. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  getting  55  per  cent  duty? 

Mr.  Casey.  Possibly  two  years.     I  can  not  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  use  the  term  "  Guernsey," 
and  that  covers  all  imitations  that  might  compete  with  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  place  the  lines  that  c<Mn- 
pete  with  mine  in  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  file  a  statement? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  will  file  a  statement,  yes,  sir;  if  I  can  have  that 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant  by  say- 
ing you  could  not  anticipate. 

Mr.  Casey.  In  case  the  buyer  should  anticipate  his  wants  for  six 
months,  in  that  way  he  could  place  his  order  abroad  for  his  quan- 
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titles  that  can  be  brought  in,  say,  six  months  or  four  months  later  on. 
That  is  anticipating  your  wants. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Did  you  develop  that  manufacture  yourself? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  your  invention? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  the  only  one  in  this  country  who  manu- 
factures it  successfully. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  made  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  And  all  you  want  is  a  distinction  in  the  paragraph — 
such  a  distinction  as  will  insure  to  you  the  existing  rates  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  ware  is  quite  extensively  used,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  should  imagine  about  $120,000  of  it  is  used  in  this 
country,  of  which  we  are  now  supplying  about  $45,000  worth. 

Mr.  Fou.  You  do  not  want  a  reduction  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir;  not  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  the  foreigner  lay  it  down  in  New  York 
for,  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Casey.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  can  the  foreigner  lay  it  down  in 
New  York,  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Casey.  At  from  10  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  be  here  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  think  you  had  better  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  clerk  in  the  morning,  and  he  will  take  you  to  the  expert  to 
see  whether  any  further  description  is  necessary.    That  is  all. 

The  next  subject  is  clay.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, of  Easton,  Pa.,  represent  the  same  company.  Can  you  gentle- 
men not  agree  that  one  only  may  represent  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  already  filed  a  brief.  Neither  one  of  us 
wishes  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Then  we  will  call  W.  C.  Neilson,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  C.  NEILSON,  EEFEESENTING  THE  BEATJZ- 
ITE  MINING  AND  MANTIFACTUEINO  COMFANY,  OF  FHILADEL- 
PHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Neilson.  The  industry  in  which  I  am  interested  is  rather  a 
unique  one  in  the  United  States,  because  it  is  one  in  which  the  mate- 
rial ^oes  into  some  very  important  uses.  The  material  in  the  ground 
goes  into  some  very  important  manufactured  products.  As  s^^^  matter 
of  fact,  the  value  of  the  material  in  the  ground  is  a  very  light  one. 
We  are  planning  to  submit  a  small  report  on  this  beauxite  industry 
in  due  course. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  name  of  this? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Beauxite,  which  is  one  of  the  aluminous  clays  of 
this  country.  It  is  found  in  three  States  of  the  Union — in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Arkansas.  In  1889  this  material  was  discovered,  and 
from  that  time  until  this,  namely,  nineteen  years,  there  have  only 
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been  mined  and  shipped  in  this  country  a  little  over  half  a  million 
tons.  My  estimate  for  the  first  nineteen  years  would  represent  about 
some  526,000  tons.  The  reason  why  this  mdustry  has  been  kept  back 
so  long  in  this  country  is  because  the  French  ores  are  coming  here 
in  large  quantities  and  keeping  our  mining  tonnages  very  low. 

This  estimate  of  526,000  tons'  production  for  nineteen  years  would 
be  an  average  of  something  under  30,000  tons  of  ore  a  year,  which  is  a 
pretty  small  amount  of  raw  material  to  take  out  of  the  ground. 
During  that  time  my  company  has  taken  care  of  practically  one- 
third  of  this  material,  and  with  $1  duty  per  ton  we  have  been  able 
to  struggle  along ;  but  in  those  nineteen  years,  without  the  duty,  we 
would  nave  run  our  business  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  made  a  dollar  a  ton  profit? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes ;  our  profits  have  lain  inside  of  $1  per  ton. 

Beauxite  is  used  for  several  very  important  products,  namely, 
aluminum  and  sulphate  of  alumina  or  alum,  which  goes  into  filtering 
pipes  and  also  into  paper.  It  is  a  paper  filler,  and  it  is  also  used  as 
an  abrasive,  and  a  new  use  for  it  has  come  up  in  the  past  two  years 
as  a  refractory.  All  of  these  uses  are  important  ones,  yet  the  material 
itself  is  considered  in  a  very  light  vein,  and  the  United  States  field  of 
beauxite  has  had  very  little  encouragement,  and  consequently  has 
had  a  very  slow  growth  and  development. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  of  it  is  there  down  there? 

Mr.  NEiiiSON.  There  are  tremendous  tonnages  of  it,  not  only  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  but  also  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Griggs.  About  what  territx)ry  does  it  cover?  About  how  many 
tons  of  it  are  estimated  to  exist  there  ? 

Mr.  Neilsgn.  I  think  the  Geological  Survey  estimated  a  great 
many  million  tons  of  it  in  1896,  and  since  then  the  development  of 
the  mines  has  shown  that  there  is  more  ore  than  there  appeared  to 
be  a  few  years  ago.  It  lies  in  two  fields — ^the  Georgia- Alabama  dis- 
trict and  the  AAansas  district.  The  Georgia- Alabama  district  ex- 
tends down  as  far  as  Anniston,  Ala.  There  the  ore  goes  down  to  a 
great  depth,  and  frequently  the  mines  are  150  feet  deep,  and  we  have 
to  do  surface  work  because  the  clay  walls  surrounding  it  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  get  far  underground. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  production  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Neilson.  In  the  nineteen  years  we  figure  that  only  a  little  over 
half  a  million  tons  have  been  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this  year,  not  in  nineteen  years. 

Mr.  Neilson.  Well,  in  this  past  year  or  two  it  has  been  somewhat 
higher  than  the  average.    The  average  is  under  30,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  production  in  the  United 
States  this  year,  or  in  1907? 

Mr.  Neilson.  It  is  very  hard  to  give  you  those  exact  figures,  be- 
cause they  are  not  handed  to  us ;  but  our  estimate  for  1908  would  not 
exceed  50,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  16,000  tons  imported.  This  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  is  it  not,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  emery  wheels? 

Mr.  NEILSON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  used  in  manufactures? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured,  if  we  raise  this  duty,  how  much 
we  have  got  to  raise  the  duty  on  these  other  articles? 

Mr.  Neilson.  What  we  want  is  a  little  additional  duty  to  help 
justify  us. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  dollar  a  ton  now.    How  much  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Neilson.  If  the  duty  was  made  $2  a  ton  as  a  minimum  we 
would  have  a  better  chance  to  go  forward. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  double  duty? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  you  are  able  to  produce  50,000  tons  a 
year  as  against  16,000  tons  imported  ? 

]ftr.  Neilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  it  worth  at  the  mine? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Our  average  price  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5  a  ton,  at  a  cost  of  slightly  over  $4  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  is  increas- 
ing very  rapidly  in  this  country  all  the  time,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  our  ore 
reserves  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  production  of  aluminum.  Our 
ore  goes  chiefly  into  alum  and  these  s^rasive  materials,  and  we  are 
trying  to  build  up  the  refractory  now.  When  the  dollar  duty  was 
put  into  effect  we  managed  to  so  ahead,  because  in  those  days  the 
mines  were  very  near  the  top  of  the  ground  and  we  could  get  labor 
for  90  cents.  Since  then  we  have  had  a  big  change  in  the  cost  of  labor. 
Now  we  are  paying  nearly  $1.50  for  common  labor,  the  cost  of  which 
used  to  be  90  cents ;  and  in  addition  to  that  our  mines  are  going  very 
much  deeper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  not  mine  this  material  as  coal  is  mined  ? 

Mr.  Neilson.  No.    We  have  to  quariy  right  down. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  to  uncover  and  then  go  down  ? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  reached  a  point  where  the  profits 
are  very  small  and  the  risk  is  increasingly  large  each  year,  and  it 
does  seen  to  be  a  very  disproportionate  proposition.  There  are  to- 
day only  three  companias  and  one  individual  in  the  United  States 
mining  bauxite.  There  have  been  in  the  course  of  the  business  seven 
or  eight  other  concerns,  which  have  dropped  out,  we  assume,  because 
they  have  found  it  unprofitable.  We  have  had  some  bad  years  our- 
selves, when  we  came  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  do  you  mean  by  trying  to  develop  the  refrac- 
tory business? 

Mr.  Neilson.  We  are  trying  to  make  a  kind  of  fire  brick  with  it  as 
a  base. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  not  this  bauxite  prevail  in  other  places  besides 
Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Arkansas,  but  not  in  such  large  quantities? 

Mr.  Neilson.  There  are  little  deposits  of  it  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  but  they  are  all  of  inferior  grades. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  any  in  New  York? 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  in  Arkansas  and  Georgia. 

If  there  is  nothing  further,  that  is  all.  We  will  now  hear  John 
Richardson,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  think  he  has  finished,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
you  will  not  ask  him  any  more  questions  until  he  quits  reading  his 
statement.     [Laughter.] 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  valid  criticism  if  I  had  thought 
he  had  quit  reading.     You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Neilson. 

Mr.  Neilson.  One  competitor  is  the  French  bauxite,  which  runs 
almost  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  is  found  in  almost  limitless  quanti- 
ties. They  get  labor  over  there  for  60  cents  a  day  and  can  load  the 
material  on  their  vessels  at  a  very  low  figure.  Their  freight  rates 
from  Marseille  to  New  York  are  approximately  from  $1.50  to  $2  a 
ton.  Our  freight  rate  from  the  mines  to  the  eastern  market  is  $4  or 
$5  a  ton.  And  there  is  a  third  important  fact  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion, namely,  that  the  French  ores  have  about  10  per  cent  more  of 
alumina  in  them  than  the  American  ores,  the  American  ores  having 
about  30  per  cent  of  water  and  CO  per  cent  of  alumina,  while  the 
French  ore  has  only  20  per  cent  of  water  and  70  per  cent  of  alumina. 

My  proposition  was  tnat  the  business  was  a  very  dangerous  one  to 
run  the  business  at  a  profit  on  a  $5  basis.  That  $5  basis  is  a  point  we 
have  been  unable  to  pass  on  account  of  the  French  ore  imported  to 
this  country,  and  considering  the  uses  to  which  the  product  has  been 
put  and  the  experiments  which  have  been  tried  and  which  failed  in 
the  development  of  this  industry,  we  are  anxious  to  have  a  little 
encouragement  to  carry  on  the  work.  In  due  time  we  desire  to  sub- 
mit a  report  which  will  bring  up  most  of  these  questions  and  try  to 
show  them  in  a  clear  light. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  are  the  deposits  of  fire  clay  ?  Where  do  you 
use  those  deposits? 

Mr.  Neilson.  In  Arkansas.  I  trust  that  the  briefness  of  this  in- 
terval will  not  react  against  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  is 
very  important  to  us,  but  in  view  of  the  brief  that  I  will  submit,  I 
will  not  detain  you  any  longer  unless  there  are  some  questions  that 
will  come  up. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  given  us  a  very  nice  talk.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Neilson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  kaolin.  On  that  Mr.  Richardson  de- 
sires to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  HR.  JOHN  EICHABDSON,  EEFEESENTXNG  THE 
JOHN  EICHARBSON  COMPANY,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  my 
company  and  also  S.  T.  Warren  &  Co.,  paper  manufacturers.  It  is 
partly  at  their  request  that  I  appear  here  to-day.  The  reasons  why 
china  clay  or  kaolin  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  are,  first,  there  is 
no  substitute  produced  in  the  XJnited  States  that  can  take  the  place 
of  English  china  clay  in  the  better  class  of  book  and  coated  papers ; 
second,  at  least  80  per  cent  of  all  the  china  clay  imported  into  the 
United  States  is  used  for  those  purposes ;  third,  the  specific  duty  on 
this  article  is  $2.50  per  ton,  2,240  pounds,  or  approjimately  37^  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  the  article  in  bulk  f.  o.  b.  Tlie 
shipping  seaboard  point  is  Cornwall,  England.  Its  average  value  at 
our  seaboard,  as  per  your  Bureau  of  Statistics,  June  30, 1906,  to  June 
30,  1907,  is  $6.77.  This  includes  the  cost  of  package,  about  $2  per 
ton.  The  only  deduction  is  that  the  American  paper  manufacturer 
pays  37i  to  60  per  cent  duty  on  a  raw  material. 

Fourth,  as  a  proof  of  this  position,  I  have  filed  with  my  brief, 
already  handed  in,  a  table  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at 
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Washington,  from  1871  to  1907,  both  inclusive,  showing  an  increase 
in  arrivals  from  13,081  tons  in  1871,  of  the  average  value  of  $9.80, 
to  211,467  tons  in  1907,  of  the  average  value  of  $^.77.  Our  manu- 
facturers of  the  better  grade  of  papers  had  to  have  this  clay,  no 
matter  what  it  cost.    There  is  no  substitute. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  show  an  importation  of  211,467  tons, 
of  the  value  of  $1,432,342,  on  which  the  duties  collected  were 
$626,668.15,  which  makes  the  ad  valorem  duty  36.91  per  cent 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes;  that  is  right.  I  will  tell  you-w^here  the 
discrepancy  is.  I  presume  the  Government  makes  its  figures  from 
the  invoices  submitted  at  the  custom-houses  at  the  various  ports.  In 
my  own  case  up  to  the  latter  part  of  December  the  cost  oi  the  cask 
was  included  in  the  invoice. 

The  Chairman.  You  contend  that  the  invoice  of  the  importers  was 
an  overvaluation  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  specific  valuation  on  the 
clay,  but  there  is  no  duty  on  the  casks. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  make  it,  there  must  have  been  an 
overvaluation  at  the  custom-houses? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir.     You  do  not  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  then. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  all  I  have  to  say,  whether  it  is  37  per  cent 
or  50  per  cent,  it  is  a  raw  material  which  the  paper  makers  need  and 
have  got  to  have.  In  those  two  classes  of  paper  there  is  no  com- 
petitor with  this  product. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  say  is  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Of  this  particular  kind  of  clay,  none. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Kaolin? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Not  that  particular  kind  of  clay  that  is  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  misunderstood  the  question.  He  asked  you  how 
much  of  this  was  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Of  this  kind,  none.  It  is  china  or  kaolin  clay. 
There  is  a  kind  of  china  clay,  so  called,  produced  in  this  country,  but 
it  can  not  be  used  bv  the  paper  makers. 

The  Chairman.  Our  notes  say  here :  "  The  chief  producing  States 
are  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 
The  North  Carolina  kaolin  is  the  best  known  and  most  widely  used." 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  is  used  in  the  medium  grades  of  paper,  but 
in  the  better  classes  of  papers  80  per  cent  of  this  particular  kind  is 
used.  They  can  not  use  the  other  kind  of  clay  m  the  high-grade 
papers.  They  can  not  use  the  low-grade  clays  in  the  high-grade 
papers. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  you  want  the  duty  taken  off  from  all 
kaolin  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Would  there  be  any  way  of  distinguishing  between  the 
lower  grade  and  the  higher  grade,  which  you  say  is  not  produced 
in  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  might  be  well  to  make  a  suggestion  of  such  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  it  not  be  true  that  if  the  duty  was  taken  off, 
even  as  Mr.  Guines  suggests,  by  making  a  differentiation  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  grades — ^would  it  not  be  true  that  you  would  use  all  of  this 
day? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No.  The  $2.50  duty  which  first  comes  oflf  the 
price  of  English  clay  would  not  shut  off  the  use  of  American  clay. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  use  American  clay  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Oh,  yes;  just  the  same  as  heretofore,  in  news 
paper  and  wall  paper — just  the  same. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  This  $2.50  does  not  protect  anything? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir.  I  have  the  statement  of  S.  T.  Warren 
&  Co.  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  does  not  protect  anything,  and  it  brings  in  to  the 
Government  a  revenue  of  $526,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  just  exactly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  about  the  labor  that  is  employed  in  those  mines? 
The  labor  is  entitled  to  protection,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  do  not  produce  any  clay  of 
that  kind  in  this  country — any  china  clay  or  kaolin  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  What  is  produced  here  is  called  kaolin.  It  is  a 
low  grade  of  clay.  It  is  used  largely  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
low-grade  papers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  used  in  the  high-grade  papers? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No  ;  not  in  the  high-grade  papers. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  used  in  the  low-grade  papers? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  in  the  low-grade  pottery? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Very  little  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  pottery  business,  but  I  do  know  about  the  low-grade  paper  busi- 
ness.   I  am  talking  about  the  paper  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  let  me  understand  one  thing.  What  would  be  the 
cost  of  laying  down  a  ton  of  kaolin  from  either  the  Carolinas  or 
Georgia  or  Delaware,  and  the  cost  of  laying  down  a  ton  of  kaolin 
from  England,  at  the  seaport?  If  the  duty  were  taken  off,  what 
would  be  the  difference  in  cost,  or  would  there  be  any? 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  would  be  very  slight. 

Mr.  Griggs.  So  slight  that  everybody  would  use  the  English 
kaolin  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  no.  It  would  be  slight,  but  they  would  still 
use  the  southern  clay. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  took  this  tariff  off,  would  it  make  paper  cheaper 
to  the  man  who  buys  paper? 

Mr,  Richardson.  I  should  think  the  paper  manufacturer  would 
thus  be  enabled  to  make  the  paper  cheaper,  and  the  cheaper  he  would 
make  it  the  cheaper  he  would  sell  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  they  put  the  price  of  the  paper  down  to  the 
newspaper  man,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  I  think,  on  general  principles,  that  the 
lower  the  paper  manufacturer  can  get  his  raw  material  the  lower 
price  he  will  make. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  ought  to  be  the  case,  but  would  that  be  the  case? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  am  not  a  paper  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  you  then? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  am  representing  them. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  then  as  a  matter 
of  fact? 

Mr.  RiCHABDSON.  When  you  ask  whether  the  man  who  makes  paper 
will  lower  the  price  as  much  if  he  gets  $2.50  a  ton  duty,  I  can  not  tell 
you. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.  If  some- 
body is  going  to  absorb  the  difference,  after  it  is  put  on  the  free  list, 
between  you  and  the  consumer,  then  I  do  not  see  that  anybody  gets 
any  benefit  out  of  it  excepting  you. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  say  that  the  paper  manufacturer  would  be  very 
likely  to  give  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  $2.50  a  ton  if  he  gets  his 
day  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  have  somebody  give  a  bond  as  to  the 
benefit. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  make  a  calculation  as  to  what  that  difference 
would  be? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton — I  can  make  a 
calculation.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  clay  costs  one-half  a  cent 
a  pound  in  paper,  but  that  is  only  the  clay  that  goes  into  the  paper. 
Of  course,  they  do  not  make  the  paper  all  of  clay,  but  I  wish  tney 
did. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  kaolin  is  used  more  to  adulterate 
candy  than  any  other  purpose,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  have  imported  about  a  half  a  million  tons  of 
that  article,  and  I  never  sold  one  pound  for  that  purpose,  or  heard  of 
anybody  else  doing  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  vou  what  you  do,  but  I  am  asking 
you  about  what  kaolin  is  used  tor.  I  have  understood  that  it  was 
used  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  undermining  the  health  of  the 
children  of  the  country,  and  that  a  great  many  cities  passed  laws 
making  its  use  a  criminal  offense. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Richardson,  please  state  precisely  what 
you  want? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  want  the  duty  taken  off  kaolin. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  the  whole  of  it,  or  a  particular  part  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  For  kaolin  that  comes  in  from  England. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  a  particular  kind  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  it  be  so  described  that  it  could  be  identified  in 
the  custom-houses? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Very  easily. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Just  suggest  how  it  could  be  done,  and  then  we  will 
have  a  definite  proposition  before  us  to  consider.  You  are  asking  for 
the  total  abolition  of  this  duty ;  and  is  the  abolition  of  duty  on  one 
particular  kind  of  clay  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Do  vou  want  me  to  tell  you,  so  that  the  custom- 
house can  distinguish  itf 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  want  to  have  this  put  upon  the  free  list, 
as  I  understand  it,  excepting  so  far  as  one  particular  kind  is  con- 
cerned ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  want  all  English  china  clay  put  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  a  particular  kind  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  not  the  English  kaolin  a  particular  kind  ? 
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Mr.  EiCHARDSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  define  that  and  describe  it? 

Mr.  EiCHAHDSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  do  you  not  then  submit  to  the  committee  such 
a  definition  ? 

Mr.  EiCHABDSON.  I  will  make  such  a  definition. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  they  have  low  grades  over  there? 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  buy  most  of  their  so-called  "  low  grades." 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  want  to  take  the  duty  off  the  English  article, 
that  might  mean  all  the  kaolin  from  England.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  no  low  jgrade? 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  have  refuse  grades. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  they  have  no  low  grades  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No  so-called  "  low  grades."  The  lowest  is  about 
16s.  a  ton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Don't  you  believe  it  would  destroy  the  kaolin  industry 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  believe  that? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  you  take  off  the  duty  on  the  English  clay,  then 
the  English  clay  will  be  as  cheap  as  the  clay  mined  in  the  United 
States.     You  admit  that,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Very  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  "  Very  close  to  it "  does  not  mean  the  same  thing.  But 
then  they  would  practically  be  the  same  price,  and  then  everybody 
would  use  English  clay  instead  of  American  clay,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  think  there  would  be  still  very  large  consumers 
of  the  American  clay. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Because  newspapers  use  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  say  that  English  clay  is  so  much  better  ?  If 
English  clay  is  so  much  better  than  any  clay  in  America,  and  we 
arrange  so  that  it  can  be  put  into  the  American  market  at  the  same 
price  as  the  American  clay,  then  would  anybody  with  any  sense  use 
the  American  clay? 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  would. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  would  practically  shut  down  this  industry  if 
that  was  the  case? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes ;  if  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  it  is  maintained  that  English  and  American  clay 
is  exactly  the  same,  then  you  could  not  describe  the  English  clay. 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  are  not  the  same;  they  are  different. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  they  used  for  different  purposes? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  English  clay 
has  a  special  use  which  does  not  come  in  conflict  with  any  clay  pro- 
duced in  this  country? 

Mr.  Richardson.  ^Fhat  is  the  statement  I  make. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  English  clay  capable  of  such  description  that 

J  ran  can  describe  it  in  the  language  of  a  schedule,  so  that  the  tariff 
aw  will  apply  to  that  and  that  only  ? 
Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  I  think  it  could  be  so  described. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  In  addition  to  that  the  gentleman  will  repeat,  I  pre- 
sume, that  when  English  clay  must  be  laid  down  at  the  same  price 
as  American  clay,  that  English  clay  will  be  used  for  all  purposes  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  it  is  not  produced  for  the  same  purposes. 
Now,  let  us  get  that  straight,  because  your  testimony  is  leaving  a 
different  impression  upon  my  mind  than  upon  Mr.  Griggs's.  It  is 
a  fact  that  this  clay,  this  English  clay  that  you  want  upon  the  free 
list,  is  valuable  for  some  purposes  that  the  American  clay  is  not 
valuable  for? 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  is. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  English  clay  would  not  come  in  conflict, 
in  competition,  with  the  American  clay  no  matter  what  the  conditions 
were  under  which  it  would  be  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  will  not  say  that.  I  think  that  if  the  duty  were 
taken  off  the  chances  are  that  more  English  clay  would  be  used  for 
the  low-grade  paper,  but  there  would  still  be  much  use  for  the  south- 
em  clay. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  did  you  not  say  in  addition  to  that,  that  every- 
body who  had  any  sense,  and  could  purchase  English  clay  at  the 
same  price  as  American  clay,  would  use  the  English  clay? 

Mr.  Richardson.    Very  likely  to ;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  seems  rather  clear. 

Mr.  Randell.  As  I  understand  it,  the  English  clay  can  be  used  for 
some  things  that  the  American  clay  is  not  used  for,  but  it  can  also  be 
used  for  the  same  thing  as  the  English  clay  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  question  over  again. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  this  duty  protects  an  American  industry  and  does 
bring  into  the  Federal  Treasury  over  a  half  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  think  that  that  is  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  HABRY  A.  ATJEE,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Standard  Reduction  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  have  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  that  ancient  rule  of  business,  that  "  the  longer  the 
spoke  the  greater  the  tire,"  and  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible 
in  my  observations.  The  reason  I  speak  of  this  matter  at  all,  rather 
than  submitting  my  brief,  is  that  there  are  certain  peculiarities  in 
connection  with  this  product  which  I  believe  have  no  analogy  in  the 
other  articles  of  the  tariff  schedule.  The  United  States  Geological 
Survey  reports  of  1907  on  fuller's  earth  define  fuller's  earth  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  term  fuller's  earth  is  used  to  indicate  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances that  possess  strong  absorbent  qualities;  "  a  very  general  defi- 
nition. Its  chemical  analysis  is  about  as  follows :  Ignition  loss — and 
by  ignition  loss  is  meant  water  and  certain  fluids  that  pass  off  when 
it  isl)urned — 11.4  per  cent;  silica,  57.62  per  cent;  alumina,  22.82  per 
cent;  ferric  oxide,  4.78  per  cent;  lime,  1.54  per  cent;  magnesia,  1.44 
per  cent.  The  Geological  Survey  report  further  states  that  this 
chemical  analysis  is  oi  very  little  value  in  determining  the  quality, 
and  that  only  a  physical  test  suffices  to  determine  it.  I  bring  this  to 
your  attention  because  it  will  have  a  good  deal  of  bearing  upon  what 
1  shall  have  to  say  hereafter. 
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Now  the  action  of  this  fuller's  earth  in  bleaching  and  clarifying  is 
a  thing  entirely  unknown  to  the  chemist.  Some  of  the  chemists  say 
that  it  is  mechanical,  others  say  that  it  is  chemical.  I  talked  with 
one  of  the  chemists  from  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  Chicago,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  devoted  a  great  many  years  to  this  particular  brandi 
of  chemistry,  and  after  an  exhaustive  series  of  examinations  on  the 
subject,  he  concluded  with  this  statement:  That  fuller's  earth  was 
composed  of  a  number  of  particles  that  were  atomic  in  their  fineness, 
and  that  each  one  of  them  was  covered  with  hooks  that  had  a  particu- 
lar aflinity  for  impurities.  He  said  that  after  years  of  study,  that 
was  the  nearest  he  could  get  to  it,  and  that  sounds  foolish.  But  I 
guess  it  is  as  close  as  they  can  get. 

Now  this  earth  has  many  uses  and  purposes.  In  India  it  is  used 
for  the  refinement  of  cocoanut  oils,  and  in  this  country  it  is  employed 
by  large  packing  houses  in  refining  and  clarifying  of  lards,  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap,  and  refinement  of  cotton-seed  ou.  It  also  has  some 
use  in  the  refinement  of  mineral  oils,  and  is  used  to  some  extent  in 
connection  with  the  rubber  industry.  This  fine  gray  powder  that  we 
see  on  rubber  bands,  as  we  get  them  from  the  factory,  is  fuller's  earth. 

This  was  first  discovered  in  the  United  States  in  Quincy,Fla.,in  1893, 
and  was  first  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1895.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  other  deposits  discovered,  and  in  1907  the  fol- 
lowing States  were  producing  it :  Florida,  Arkansas,  Greorgia,  South 
Carolina,  Massachusetts,  Colorado,  Texas,  and  Alabama.  In  1907 
the  total  production  of  the  United  States  was  32,851  short  tons,  of 
which  Florida  produced  about  69  per  cent. 

Prior  to  its  discovery  in  the  United  States  the  only  source  of  supply 
was  England.  At  present  by  far  the  most  important  deposits  are 
found  there.  As  I  stated,  in  the  geological  report  the  term  includes 
a  variety  of  substances  that  possess  strong  absorbent  qualities,  and 
these  various  earths  not  only  differ  in  chemical  analyses  and  physical 
appearances,  but  differ  greatly  in  absorbent  properties. 

Again,  I  am  informed  by  the  chemist  of  one  of  these  packing  houses 
that  earths  having  the  same  chemical  analyses  as  this  English  fuller's 
earth  and  having  the  same  physical  qualities  leave  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent effect  as  a  bleaching  agent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that? 

Mr.  AuER.  It  sounds  6shy,  but  I  think  it  is  correct.  They  are  able 
to  produce  synthetically  the  earth  which  will  bear  the  same  chemical 
analysis  as  fuller's  earth,  but  in  action  it  will  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent effect,  so  that  a  chemical  analysis,  as  stated  by  the  Geological 
Survey  report,  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  determining  the  quality, 
and  only  a  practical  test  suffices. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  distinction  between  the  American  and  the 
English  earths.  Until  last  year  the  English  earth  was  the  only 
known  refining  and  bleaching  agent  that  was  suitable  in  the  use  and 
refinement  of  food.  We  have  American  earths  that  are  suitable  for 
the  refinement  of  soap,  mineral  oils,  in  the  rubber  industries,  and  non- 
food products,  but  this  is  the  only  earth,  the  English  earth,  that  was 
suitable  for  the  refinement  of  cocoanut  oils,  cotton-seed  oil,  lards, 
animal  oils,  and  so  on,  because  it  is  the  only  earth  that  does  not  leave 
a  taste  and  a  smell. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  you  advocating? 
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Mr.  AuER.  I  am  advocating  a  continuance  of  the  duty  upon  Eng- 
lish earths. 

Mr,  Griggs.  You  mean  fuller's  earth? 

Mr.  AuER.  Fuller's  earth ;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  information  here  with  reference  to  full- 
er's earthj  its  uses  and  its  qualities,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
where  it  is  found  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  you  might  print 
what  you  have  there  on  the  subject  without  reading  it. 

Mr.  AuER.  There  is  one  point  that  is  not  contained  in  your  printed 
information,  I  believe,  and  I  will  get  to  it  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  Please  confine  yourself  to  that,  and  then  print 
your  brief,  and  that  will  contain  all  the  information  besides  what 
you  have  there. 

Mr.  AuER.  As  I  have  stated,  the  only  earth  that  was  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  and  refinement  of  food  products  was  the  English 
earth;  that  is,  until  within  a  year;  but  within  a  year— and  that  is  a 
point  that  will  not  be  contained  in  your  information — ^there  has  been 
discovered  in  southern  Alabama  a  very  large  deposit  of  fuller's 
earth.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Standard  Keduction  Com- 
pany of  Alabama.  In  the  development  of  this  enterprise  we  have 
made  a  very  heavy  investment  in  tugs,  barges,  dredges,  and  electrical 
processes,  employing  a  number  of  men,  both  skilled  and  unskilled, 
and  this  is  the  significant  thing  about  this  newly  discovered  earth, 
that  it  is  the  only  American  earth  that  is  suitable  for  the  refinement 
of  food  products. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  tried  that  in  southern  Georgia,  in  Decatur 
County? 

Mr.  AuBR.  No;  I  have  not  tried  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  had  better  try  that  before  you  make  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  AxTER.  The  only  information  that  I  have  on  this  subject  is  from 
the  Chicago  packers,  who  are  large  users,  and  they  state  that  the 
English  earth  is  the  earth  that  they  find  that  they  could  hitherto  use 
until  they  got  hold  of  ours.  That  is  the  only  information  that  I  have, 
that  that  is  the  only  earth  that  is  suitable  for  their  purposes  other  than 
the  English  earth. 

Now,  here  is  the  whole  crux  of  my  contention,  that  heretofore  there 
has  been  little  or  no  need  for  a  protective  duty  on  this  industry ;  that 
with  the  advent  of  an  earth  that  will  compete  and  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  English  earths  there  arises  a  decided  necessity  why 
the  duty  heretofore  erected  presumably  for  revenue  should  be  con- 
tinued as  a  protective  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  for  a  moment,  but  I  want  to  make  an 
announcement.  We  will  run  until  7  o'clock,  and  then  take  a  recess 
for  dinner  until  8  o'clock,  proceeding  with  this  schedule  this  evening. 
The  glass  schedule  will  not  be  taken  up  until  to-morrow.  I  make  this 
announcement  so  gentlemen  will  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

You  may  now  proceed,  Mr.  Auer. 

Mr.  Auer.  I  claim  that  since  this  legislative  policy  has  called  into 
being  this  industry  whereby  the  consumers  of  its  product  are  fur- 
nished with  their  rec[uirements  without  delays  and  vexations  incident 
to  foreign  importations,  that  it  should  be  continued.  It  is  a  small 
industry.    The  total  amount  of  importations  are  very  small. 
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Now,  there  is  another  question  that  I  want  to  bring  before  you. 
It  is  a  question  of  differentiation  in  duty  on  fuller's  earth.  The  act 
provides  "  Fuller's  earth,  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  $1.60  per 
ton ;  wrought  or  manufactured,  $3  per  ton."  Now,  I  assume  that  the 
rationale  of  this  distinction  rests  in  the  inducement  offered  to  import 
the  clay  in  its  crude  state  at  a  low  duty,  and  to  insure  to  American 
labor  the  benefit  of  the  employment  in  advancing  it  from  a  crude 
condition  to  that  of  a  finished  article  of  commerce.  I  see  no  other 
reason  for  such  a  distinction,  and  I  assume  that  to  be  the  legislative 
intent.  This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  what  is  wrought  and  un- 
wrought, manufactured  and  unmanufactured.  If  the  legislative  in- 
tent IS  that  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  shall  contemplate  the 
clay  in  its  natural  state,  unaltered  and  unadvanced  by  process  of 
manufacture  and  refinement,  so  that  the  labor  of  changing  it  from 
its  crude  condition  to  its  finished  state  shall  be  performed  after  its 
importation,  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  judicial  or  administrative 
interpretation  of  the  unwTought  and  unmanufactured  shall  allow  the 
importation  of  the  clay  at  the  lower  rate  of  duty,  $1.50  per  ton,  not- 
withstanding it  may  have  gone  through  a  number  of  processes  and 
many  advancements,  stopping  only  short  of  complete  manufacture, 
and  only  defeats  the  legislative  intent  with  which  advancements  shall 
be  accomplished  by  American  labor,  and  also  operate  as  a  direct 
evasion  of  that  portion  of  the  act  imposing  a  $3  per  ton  duty  on 
wrought  earth. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Appraisers,  that  the  granulated  form,  which  is  held  to  be  unwrought, 
is  bolted,  it  is  wrought  clay.    Do  you  quarrel  with  that  decision  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Most  decidedly  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Then  come  to  that  point,  please. 

Mr.  AuER.  Here  is  the  point:  The  production  of  this  clay  is  con- 
trolled by  a  powerful  English  combination  and  trust. 

The  Chairman.  But  aside  from  that,  let  us  get  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Auer.  I  am  coming  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  clay  become  granulated  clay?  Is  there 
a  manufacturing  process? 

Mr.  Auer.  Surely ;  and  it  is  around  up  in  a  burr  mill. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  hardly  answers  the  question.  I  ask  you 
for  information.  Then  if  it  is  unwrought,  unground,  and  unmanu- 
factured it  would  meet  your  contention? 

Mr.  Auer.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  go  on  and  tell  us  what  would. 

Mr.  Auer.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  clay  there  are  a  number  of 
processes.  'Wliat  these  process<^s  are  the  American  consul  has  tried  to 
ascertain,  but  was  unable  to  do  it,  because  it  is  a  secret  matter  and  the 
manufacturers  will  not  reveal  it.  But  we  have  had  some  experience 
ourselves  in  the  manufacture  of  this  clay,  and  we  find  that  we  can 
produce  the  clay  up  to  the  point  of  grinding,  and  up  to  that  point  it 
is  90  per  cent  manufactured :  so  that  I  say  that  if  clay  can  be  admit- 
ted in  which  the  elements  of  labor  have  been  incorporated  up  to  the 
point  of  grinding  it  can  be  admitted  when  it  is  90  per  cent  manufac- 
tured.   That  is  my  point. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  there  is  any  occasion  for  any  differential 
at  all,  that  should  come  in  at  the  higher  rate  of  duty. 
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Mr.  AuER.  Most  decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  paragraph 
that  would  accomplish  that  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Except  by  providing  that  unwrought  shall  be  the  clay 
in  its  crude  and  natural  state,  unadvanced  by  any  process  of  manu- 
facture.   This  embodies  the  two  points  that  I  have  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  occasion  for  a  differential  in  mak- 
ing a  higher  duty  for  that  clay  in  its  manufactured  state,  where  90 
Ser  cent  of  labor  is  put  upon  it,  of  course  we  ought  to  pay  the  higher 
uty.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  AuER.  Just  a  moment,  before  I  conclude.  I  desire  to  read 
from  the  letter  that  I  recently  wrote  to  the  Treasury  Department — 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — attempting  to  get  some  informa- 
tion as  to  where  the  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  wrought 
and  un wrought.  He  says:  "The  department  is  unable  to  inform 
you  delSnitely  where  the  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between 
wrought  and  unwrought."  If  the  department  is  unable  to  draw  that 
line,  shall  it  be  for  the  foreign  manufacturer,  with  every  motive  of 
self-interest,  to  draw  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  the  department  can't  do  it,  of  course  the  law 
will  do  it. 

Mr.  AuER.  That  is  what  I  want  to  suggest.  If  the  intent  of  the 
legislative  act  is  to  secure  advancement  to  the  maximum  of  labor,  let 
us  have  it  so  definite  that  it  can  not  be  avoided. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  with  you  on  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  made  the  suggestion  that  unwrought  be  defined  as  the 
day  in  its  crude  and  natural  state,  unadvanced  by  any  process  of 
manufacture  or  labor. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Standard 
Reduction  Company  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  The  amount  of  the  stock  is  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  Is  that  all  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  the  principal  stockholders,  and  where  do 
they  live? 

Mr.  AuER.  There  are  probably  twenty  stockholders.  They  live  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Some  of  them  live  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  who  some  of  them  are  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes ;  I  know  all  of  them,  I  think. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  any  of  them  in  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  No ;  there  are  none  of  them  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  was  the  corporation  organized  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  In  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  doing  business  in  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Its  plant  and  its  property  are  both  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Its  capital  is  all  outside  of  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  AnER.  The  capital  is  all  invested  in  Alabama.  The  owners  of 
the  stock  are  citizens  mostly  of  Ohio,  though  there  are  a  considerable 
number  in  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  running  that  business  down 
there? 
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Mr.  AuER.  That  is  just  the  point.  We  have  been  experimenting  on 
these  proceses  whereby  we  could  get  this  stuff  in  a  situation  where  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  packers,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
week  that  I  have  seen  a  telegram  from  the  packers  saying  that  they 
were  ready  to  order  as  soon  as  we  were  ready  to  make  large  shipments. 

Mr.  Clabk.  When  will  you  get  ready  to  make  large  shipments? 

Mr.  AuER.  I  think  perhaps  they  are  being  made  now.  I  have  been 
away  from  Cleveland  several  days  and  have  had  no  reports. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  a  very  sudden  process,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Atier.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  a  very  sudden  transaction,  if  they  only  accepted 
it  last  week. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  think  not.  I  think  perhaps  they  have  been  working  on 
it  for  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Clv\rk.  You  have  been  accumulating  the  stock  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Been  doing  what  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  accumulating  the  output? 

Mr.  Atjer.  No,  sir;  we  have  been  experimentmg  on  methods 
whereby  the  output  could  be  done  uniformly. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  you  stated  in  one  breath  that  you  just 
heard  last  week  that  they  would  accept  it  and  in  the  next  one  that  you 
supposed  that  they  might  be  shipping  large  quantities  of  it  now. 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cl^k.  That  was  a  sudden  manufacturing  process,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  AuER.  No;  there  are  a  great  many  processes  entering  into  it, 
different  processes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  trying  to  find  out  was  this,  if  you  only 
found  out  last  week  that  they  would  accept  it 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  happen  to  have  a  large  quantity  to  ship 
them  this  week  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  We  can  produce  30  tons  of  that  a  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  AuER.  And  the  requirements  of  the  packing  houses  at  Chicago 
amount  to  about  40  tons  per  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  and  how  much  does  it  cost  you  to  manufacture  a 
ton  of  this  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  I  do  not  know ;  we  do  not  know.  As  I  say,  up  to  this 
point  we  have  been  experimenting;  we  have  been  sinking  a  lot  of 
money,  and  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  let  it  go. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  is  that  deposit  of  yours  to  the  surface. 

Mr.  AuER.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  excavating  does  it  require  to  get  at 
your  fuller's  earth  in  Alabama ;  how  deep  do  you  have  to  excavate  to 
get  it? 

Mr.  AuER.  Oh,  probably  10  feet.  It  is  not  a  question  of  exca- 
vation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  near  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Ten  miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  set  it  to  the  railroad  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  wheelbarrows.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  What  method  of  freight  do  you  have  ? 
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Mr.  AuBR.  We  put  it  on  barges  and  have  tugs  and  take  it  to 
Mobile. 

Mr.  Clakk.  That  is  where  your  factory  is,  or  is  going  to  be? 

Mr.  AuER.  No ;  our  factory  is  located  7  or  10  miles  from  Mobile. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  factory  located  on  the  bay  or  on  the  river,  or 
where  is  it  located  ? 

Mr.  AnER.  The  factory  is  located  on  the  bay,  or  where  the  prop- 
erty is  located — that  is,  on  the  property  itself. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  make  you  15  miles  from  your  base  of  sup- 
plies? 

Mr.  AuER.  About  7  or  8  miles,  I  think,  from  Mobile. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  think  it  is  going  to  cost  you  to  take 
a  ton  of  that  stuff  out  of  the  ground  and  convert  it  into  a  ton  of  the 
commercial  article? 

Mr.  AuER.  I  have  no  idea ;  I  wish  I  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  get  rich  with  the  whole  thing  taken  off, 
then? 

Mr.  AuER.  We  might,  but  the  probabilitv  seems  extremely  remote, 
from  the  amount  of  money  we  have  spent  thus  far. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  have  oeen  experimenting  thus  far. 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  dig  that  stuff  up  just  as  easy  as  you  would  so 
much  clay? 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  the  mine  from  the  place  where  you  put  it 
on  the  tug? 

Mr.  AuER.  Seven  or  8  miles. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  get  it  to  the  tug? 

Mr.  AuER.  Oh,  no,  no ;  the  property  is  on  the  river.  We  put  it  on 
barges  and  send  it  to  Mobile. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  get  it  from  the  hole  in  the  ground  to  the 
tug?     Do  you  run  it  down  a  chute? 

Mr.  AuER.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  put  it  in  a  wheelbarrow,  a  cart,  or  a 
wagon  ?    How  do  you  get  it  rrom  the  mines  out  to  the  boat  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  I  will  describe  to  you  the  full  process  whereby  that  is 
gotten. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  describe  the  process;  just  tell  us,  and 
do  not  take  much  more  time,  either. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  to  haul  it,  or  do  you  run  it  down  in  a 
chute? 

Mr.  AuER.  It  is  hauled,  then  manufactured,  and  then  hauled  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  it  hauled? 

Mr.  Auer.  Perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  run  it  down  in  a  chute? 

Mr.  Auer.  Because  it  has  to  be  manufactured  before  it  is  run  onto 
these  barges. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  factory  right  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Auer.  It  is. 

Mr.  Clar^.  Why  do  you  take  it  7  miles  below  Mobile  ? 

Mr.  Auer.  We  take  it  7  miles  to  Mobile,  where  it  is  put  on  cars 
and  shipped  north. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  said  a  while  ago,  or  I  understood  you  to  say,  that 
you  took  it  beyond  Mobile. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  think  you  misunderstood  my  observations. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  it  was  10  miles,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  AuER.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is — ^if  you  know  anything 
about  it — ^how  much  it  costs  to  take  a  ton  of  this  crude  stuff  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  ton  of  the  commercial  article. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  you  need  a  tariff  or 
whether  you  do  not  need  a  tariff  to  compete  with  anybody  else,  do 
you? 

Mr.  AuER.  We  think  we  need  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  certainly  you  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  l^ou  are  quite  sure  you  desire  one? 

Mr.  AuER.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Auer. 

Mr.  Auer.  I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  E.  MacCLOSEEY,  TB.,  OF  PITTSBirBO,  PA. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Harbison- Walker 
Refractories  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a  corporation  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  and  other  brick  that  are  used  for  refrac- 
tory purposes.    Paragraph  87  of  the  present  act  states : 

Fire  brick  weighing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each,  not  glas&ed,  enameled,  orna- 
mented, or  decorated  in  any  manner,  $1.25  per  ton. 

It  does  not  say  what  a  fire  brick  shall  be  assessed  at  weighing  over 
10  pounds.  The  natural  presumption,  however,  is,  inasmuch  as  vou 
state  that  fire  brick  weighmg  not  more  than  10  pounds  each  shall*be 
assessed  at  $1.25  a  ton,  a  different  rate  of  duty  shall  apply  to  fire 
brick  over  10  pounds. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  question  was  settled  by  the  courts,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  No,  sir;  it  was  not.  There  is  a  circuit  court 
decision  against  this  contention  that  I  am  making.  That  case  has 
been  reopened  and  is  pending  in  the  circuit  court  or  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals,  at  present. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  your  contention? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  My  contention  is  that  Congress  meant  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  for  fire  brick  over  10  pounds;  it  naturally  should  fall 
under  article  97,  which  says : 

Articles  and  wares  composed  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  earthy  or  mineral 
substances,  or  carbon,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

I  would  like  to  urge  upon  you  in  paragraph  87  to  state  what  fire 
brick  weighing  under  10  pounds  shall  be  assessed  at,  and  also  state 
specially  what  fire  brick  weigliing  over  10  pounds  shall  be  assessed  at. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  it  assessed  for  10  pounds? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  One  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  that  is  specificf 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  That  is  specific. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  other  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  that  be  specific? 

Mr.  MagCi/)SK£t.  It  would  be  about  $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clabk.  About  what? 

Mr.  MacClosket.  About  $6  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  fix  this  now  without  any  trouble. 
You  say  the  first  paragraph  is  all  right,  "  Fire  brick  weighing  not 
more  than  10  pounds  each,  not  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  deco- 
rated in  any  manner,  $1.25  a  ton  ?  " 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  I  am  going  to  (jualify  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  description  is  all  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  present  law.  What  is  the  matter  with 
that?    Let  us  get  at  that. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Because  you  do  not  define  what  the  words  "  fire 
brick  "  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  ever  been  any  dispute  about  what  the 
words  "  fire  brick  "  mean  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  a  very  great  dispute 
about  that.  The  importers  have  been  importing  a  brick  costing  $150 
a  ton  into  the  United  States  at  $1.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Paragraph  87. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  not  the  term  "  fire  brick  "  a  well-defined  meaning 
among  brick  men? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  where  is  the  mystery? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  The  weU-defined  meaning  among  fire-brick  men 
is,  a  fire  brick  is  a  brick  made  from  fire  clay  only. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  then,  the  importer  wanted  to 
bring  in  a  magnesite  brick,  which  is  a  refractory  brick  used  for  fire- 
resisting  purposes,  and  as  Mr.  Webster  says, 

A  refractory  brick  capable  of  sustaining  Intense  heat  without  fusion 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  get  that  magnesite  brick  in  as  a 
fire  brick? 

Mr.  MacCix)skey.  I  want  you  to  define  it  so  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  it  to  come  in  as  fire  brick? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  No^  sir.  Here  is  what  I  would  like  to  have, 
briefly.    Here  is  what  I  suggested.    [Reading:] 

Clay,  fire  brick,  and  silica  fire  brick  used  for  refractory  purposes,  weighing 
not  more  than  10  pounds  each,  $1.25  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  accomplish  your  object  at  all,  to  put 
some  other  article  in  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  That  is  a  semicolon,  Mr.  Chairman.  [Continu- 
ing reading :] 

weighing  over  10  pounds  each,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

And  then  I  would  like  to  explain  why  I  want  the  high  duty  on  fire 
brick  weig:hing  over  10  pounds  each,  on  account  of  the  great  value, 
which  I  will  explain  in  a  minute. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  us  the  rest  of  the  language. 
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Mr.  MacCloskey.  The  rest  is : 

Magnesia  fire  brick,  chrome  Are  brick,  and  bauxite  fire  brick,  $7.50  per  ton; 
gas  retorts,  retort  settings,  and  otlier  articles  and  wares  used  for  refractory 
purposes,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  reason  that  I  am  suggesting  this  is  on  account  of  that  decision 
of  the  circuit  court,  which  stated  that  a  fire  brick  over  10  pounds, 
under  the  similitude  clause,  should  come  in  at  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  a  fire  brick  under  10  pounds.  A  fire  brick  over  10  pounds  is  a 
very  hirfi-grade  article.  It  is  made  of  the  most  carefully  selected 
clays.  They  are  of  huge  shapes.  Here  are  some  of  the  fire  brick 
weighing  over  10  pounds.  This  is  a  Scotch  catalogue.  You  see  the 
intricate  shapes  of  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds.  They  are  all 
made  by  hand  from  carefully  selected  clays  and  materials,  and  they 
are  exceedingly  high-priced  material.  It  is  therefore  a  great  injustice 
to  have  these  high-class  articles  assessed  under  the  similitude  clause 
as  fire  brick.  Therefore  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  recom- 
mend assessing  clay  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds  each  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  the  way  I  think  Congress  really  intended. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  make  these  big  bricks  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Oh,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  high  do  they  go  up  in  weight? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Some  up  to  100  pounds  and  over.  About  700,000 
pounds  were  imported  one  year  ago  at  Astoria  for  the  gas  plant  at 
5few  York  City,  that  absolutely  drove  out  the  domestic  manufacturer 
here.  That  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make  clear,  that  these  clay 
fire  brick  and  silica  fire  bricks  weighing  over  10  pounds  each,  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  grade,  should  be  assessed  either  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  or  about  $6  a  ton  specific. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  class  you  said  sold  for  $1.25  a  ton? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  No  ;  I  am  getting  to  another  point.  I  also  stated 
that  the  act  was  defective  in  that  the  term  "  fire  brick  "  is  used.  As 
I  told  you,  and  as  you  thought,  tlie  term  "  fire  brick  "  is  a  well-de- 
fined term,  meaning  the  fire-clay  brick  only,  and  that  is  right  com- 
mercially. Yet,  gentlemen,  at  one  time  the  only  refractory  brick  was 
a  clay  fire  brick.  That  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  With  the 
introduction  of  silica,  which  is  another  refractory  brick,  it  is  ^n- 
erally  spoken  of  as  simply  a  silica  brick,  not  as  a  silica  fire  brick. 
Then  magnesite  came  along,  which  is  a  basic  brick,  and  afterwards 
chrome.  Commercially  these  are  known  as  fire  bricks,  meaning  clay 
fire  bricks,  silica  bricks,  magnesite  brick,  and  chrome  bricks.  But, 
in  order  to  make  it  absolutely  clear,  I  would  like  you  to  have  them 
called  clay  fire  brick,  silica  fire  brick,  magnesite  fire  brick,  and  chrome 
fire  brick,  so  that  we  would  be  agreeing  even  with  Mr.  Webster,  and 
the  trade  would  understand  thoroughly  what  that  meant.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  this  brick,  briefly,  a  clay  fire  brick  you  all  know.  It 
sells  anywhere  from  about  $12.50  a  thousand  to  about  $23  a  thousand. 
A  silica  brick,  or  silica  fire  brick,  is  used  for  about  the  same  purpose, 
except  a  little  difference  tliat  I  need  not  exactly  explain.  It  is  manu- 
factured from  ganister  rock.  Large  beds  of  it  occur  in  Pennsylvania, 
near  Harrisburg.  You  can  see  those  large  beds  as  you  go  by.  The 
mag:nesite,  or  magnesite  fire  brick,  is  a  brick  made  from  magnesite 
which  is  imported  from  Austria-Hungary.  Magnesite  is  not  found  in 
the  United  States,  except  a  little  out  in  California,  which  is  different 
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from  the  Hungarian  magnesite.  The  magnesite  brick  sells  at  about 
$145  a  thousand.  Chrome  iSre  brick,  which  I  spoke  of,  sells  at  about 
$160  a  thousand;  and  I  would  like  to  have  those  bricks  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  act.  The  duties  which  I  have  suggested  I  think  are  fair, 
because  these  great  retorts  and  settings  that  1  was  telling  you  about 
are  valued  at  about  $26  a  ton,  an  average  price  of  fire  brick,  say,  of 
$18  a  thousand,  and  there  are  8^  tons  to  a  thousand  fire  brick.  So, 
by  figuring  that  out,  you  see  that  the  ad  valorem  weight  of  duty 
would  be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  have  told  me  what  you  want  on  that  brick 
which  brings  $125  a  ton. 

Mr.  MAoCiiOSKBY.  State  that  again;  $125  a  ton?  I  have  not  men- 
tioned $125  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  did  right  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  I  mentioned  $1.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  what  was  that  high-priced  product  you  spoke 
about? 

The  Chairman.  Forty -five  per  cent,  you  suggested,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  No,  sir ;  1  spoke  of  magnesia 

The  Chairman.  Over  10  pounds;  what  do  you  want? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Thirty -five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  facts  or  figures  to  show  why 
there  is  any  change  of  duty  necessary,  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  has  alreadv  given  us  some  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  I  have  told  you,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  more,  give  them  to  us.  Do  not 
take  so  much  time  telling  me  what  you  have  done.    Go  on  and  do  it. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  bricks,  weighing 
over  10  pounds  each,  that  come  into  competition  with  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  are  made  principally  in  Germany.  They  are  made  in 
Germany  and  in  Austria-Hungan^.  Women  are  employed  there, 
and  they  get  about  34  cents  a  day.  The  men  receive  about  $1 
a  day.  Many  of  these  bricks  manufactured  in  Germany  are  located 
ri^ht  on  the  seaboard  or  right  on  the  rivers.  The  material  can  be 
shipped  by  water  and  landed  in  New  York  at  a  less  ocean  freight 
rate  than  the  railroad  rate  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  from  his 
plant  to  the  seaboard.  I  told  you  about  the  labor.  The  labor  con- 
stitutes about  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  this  article. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  foreign 
article  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Of  the  cost  of  the  article  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rest  of  the  cost,  material  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Material.  You  understand,  a  fire-brick  concern 
is  located  generallv  right  where  the  clay  and  coal  occur.  The  clay 
mines  and  the  coal  mines  are  near  together,  and  of  course  that  cost 
:oes;  90  per  cent  I  am  estimating  indudes  also  the  cost  of  the  fuel. 

think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  very  good  reason,  and  I  hope  so. 

The  Chairman.  Nine  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Ninety  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Ninety  per  cent.  One  other  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  want  to  bring  out,  is  this :  Gas  retorts  under  the  present 
act  are  assessed  at  $3  eacn. 
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Mr.  Dalzkll.  Where  do  they  come  in? 

llr.  MacClo^kei'.  Paragraph  97,  I  thiiik,  Mr.  Dalzell. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  paragraph  myself. 

Mr.  MacClcjskby.  Paragraph  97,  or  the  paragraph  right  opposite 
it. 

Mr.  Dalzelx..  Oh,  yes;  "  Gas  retorts,  $3  each." 

Mr.  MacCloskjby.  Yes.  Now,  a  little  history.  The  tariff  act  of 
1883  assessed  gas  retorts  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  at  the  instance  of 
the  president  of  the  National  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers.  In  1890  he 
demanded  a  raise  in  the  duty  and  asked  for  a  duty  of  $3  on  each 
retort,  which  was  done.  The  act  of  1894  put  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
20  per  cent  on  and  the  present  bill  went  back  to  the  old  specific 
rate  of  $3.  Since  1890  to  the  present  day  gas  retorts  have  changed 
inmiensely.  They  have  lengthened  out  considerably.  The  gas  re- 
tort in  1890  was  a  small  concern ;  now  it  is  a  huge  thing.  1  think 
there  are  some  pictures  of  it  in  this  book.  To  sive  you  an  idea,  the 
inside  dimensions  are  about  15  inches  bv  24  and  about  20  feet  long. 
They  weigh,  according  to  this  book,  l,tOO  pounds.  This  is  a  very 
fine-grade  article.  It  is  a  high-priced  article.  It  is  made  of  the 
most  select  clays,  very  carefully  prepared,  and  the  same  remarks  that 
I  made  in  regard  to  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds  apply  to 
these  gas  retorts.  They  are  made  \>y  practically  the  same  people 
over  on  the  other  side,  and  they  come  into  competition  with  a  do- 
mestic manufacturer  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  large  quantity  made  here,  is  there  not, 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  A  large  quantity  is  made  here  in  this  country, 
and  a  large  quantitv  is  imported. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  not  a  large  quantity  imported.  In  1907  there 
were  55  of  them  imported — ^$1,619  worth — and  the  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  was  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Just  go  back  a  few  years  more,  and  in  1905  there 
were  660  imported;  in  1904,  640. 

The  Chairman.  In  1904,  640,  you  say? 

Mr.  MaoCloskey.  Yes.  Here  I  have  the  official  figures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  briefly,  which,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  read  to  you.  I  wiU  take  1905:  Number,  660;  valuer 
$19,457;  duty,  $1,980;  value  per  unit,  $29.48;  ad  valorem  rate  oi 
duty  figured  out  by  the  official  figures,  10.18  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  worse  off  now  than  you  were  before? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Indeed  I  am.  That  is  simply  on  account  of  the 
evolution  of  industries,  the  lengthening  out  of  the  gas  retorts. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  one  of  these  things  cost? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  About  $80.  The  official  figures  here  given  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are  $29.48. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  one  case  where  you  jumped  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Hold  on ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  went  from  $14  to  $29.50? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  I  was  in  the  public  schools  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  you  individually,  but  those 
whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  it  you  want? 


Mr.  ]MUoCu>aniz.  I  hi^ve  ^RVS^^^t^td  «^|i  f^4  vi^lojoam  rate  a{  (|aty 
^hfis^  0^  3iS  par  cent 

.   M^^  JMaoCloww.  Tl^iity-five  p^r  owt. 

Tl^e  Chaw^^^-  I  s^iQula  think  tMt  w-ould  suit  you. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Why? 

"^he  Cip^ATRHAN.  Th^  pi^esen^t  4uty  i^  10  per  oeni,  i^fid  undepr  tjiat 
the  importations  have  been  decreasing  from  year  tp  year  since  1904; 
in  1904:  there  were  640 ;  in  1905,  660 ;  m  1906, 146 ;  in  19Q7,  55.  Now, 
you  say  you  wi^nt  35  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  MAcCLoeKBY.  Congress  has  stated  in  paragraph  97  of  the  wk 
of  1897,  "Articles  and  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  valne  of 
earthy  or  mineral  substances,  or  carbon,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  Chairman.  We  have  there  put  a  specific  duty  on  this,  and  ii 
seems  to  be  almost  prohibitive,  and  now  you  aak  us  to  increase  it 
^hree  and  one-half  times. 

Mr.  MAGCii08:^BY.  With  all  due  deference,  I  do  not  think  you 
Ipaew  of  the  great  value  oi  these  things  when  that  was  done.  I  want 
^9u  to  coirreot  tha^t  for  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  ^ving  you  the 
information,  showing  you  how  high  these  are  and  askmg  you  to  cor- 
rect that  great  injustice.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  7  o'clock,  and  the  committee  will  take  a  receas 
until  8  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
8  o'clock  p.  m.) 

VKOX  STI^IPTTED   BT  EAURT  A.  AlT|iB,  926  BOSE   BUUiDIirO, 
Ct3¥ELANp,  OaiO,  COUNSEL  FOE  THE  STANDARD  B]pDTTCTIOHl 

cojpAirr. 

Schedule  B,  Section  93. — Fuller's  Earth. 

The  term  "tuUer's  earth"  ia  uged  to  include  a  variety  of  substai^ces  that 
possess  strong  absorbent  properties. — (From.  United  States  Geological  Suirvey 
Report,  1907,  on  Fuller's  Earth.) 

li»  chwdcsi  analysis  is  as  follows : 

Percent. 

Iffaltkm  low ll.  04 

SUiea 57.  (12 

Alnnciina 2?.  82 

Pe.0   4. 78 

liime  (CaO) %,  64 

liagaeiU  {MsM 1. 44 

The  United  States  G^logical  Si^rv'CT  Jlepoxt  op  Fuller's  ipiarth, 
1901(j  states  "  a  cheii(iical  analysis  is  of  little,  vj^lue.  at  pyesi^iit  t^  de- 
terminating its  quality ;  Qiily  a  practical  test  suffioep." 

The  action  of  fuller's  earth  in  bleaching  and  clarifying  is  unknown 
to  the  chemists.  Some  claim  it  to  be  a  chemical  action ;  others  hold 
that  it  is  a  mechanical  one. 
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It  has  msLTiy  uses  and  purposes;  in  India  it  is  used  in  the  refinement 
of  cocoanut  oil;  in  this  country  it  is  employed  by  the  large  packing 
houses  in  the  refinement  and  clarifying  of  lards  and  oils,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  and  the  refinement  of  cotton-seed  oil.  It  also  has 
some  uses  in  the  refinement  of  mineral  oils,  and  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  rubber  industry. 

Fuller's  earth  was  first  discovered  in  the  United  States  at  Quincy, 
Fla.,  1893,  but  since  that  time  tiiere  have  been  discovered  other  de- 
posits, and  in  1907  the  following  States  were  producing  it:  Florida, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  South  Carolma,  Massachusetts,  Colorado,  Texas, 
and  Alabama.  In  1907  the  total  production  of  fuller's  earth  in  the 
United  States  was  32,851  short  tons,  of  which  Florida  produced  69.9 
per  cent. 

Prior  to  its  discovery  in  the  United  States  the  only  source  of  supply 
was  from  England,  and  at  present  by  far  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant deposits  are  the  English. 

As  stated  in  the  United  States  Geological  Report,  the  term 
"  fuller's  earth  "  includes  a  variety  of  substances  that  possess  strong 
absorbent  properties,  and  these  various  fuller's  earths  not  only  differ 
in  chemical  analysis  and  physical  appearance,  but  differ  greatly  in 
their  absorbent  properties.  Again,  earths  having  the  same  chemical 
analysis,  the  same  appearance,  will  be  quite  different  in  their  absorp- 
tion and  bleaching  powers.  Thus,  as  stated  in  the  Geological  Survey 
report,  a  chemical  analysis  of  fuller's  earth  is  of  litUe  value  in 
determining  its  quality,  as  only  a  practical  test  suffices. 

I  now  come  to  the  distinction  between  American  and  English 
earths.  Until  last  year  the  English  earth  was  the  only  known  refin- 
ing and  bleaching  agent  suitable  for  the  clarifying  and  bleaching  of 
lards,  cotton-seed  oils,  cocoanut  oils,  and  other  food  products,  as  it 
was  the  only  agent  that  left  neither  taste  nor  smell  m  the  product 
itself,  whereas  the  American  earths,  though  similar  in  chemical 
analysis  and  physical  appearance,  were  unsuitable  in  the  refinement 
of  food  products,  since  they  leave  both  taste  and  smell.  The  field  of 
usefulness,  therefore,  of  the  American  fuller's  earth  has  been  hith- 
erto confined  to  the  refinement  of  mineral  oils,  the  bleaching  of  soaps, 
and  as  filtering  agents  of  nonfood  products,  and  in  this  field  they  are 
quite  equal  to  the  English  earth. 

But  within  two  years  there  has  been  discovered  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  a  large  deposit  of  fuller's  earth,  which  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Standard  Reduction  Company.  In  the  development  of 
their  enterprise  they  have  purchased  tugs  and  barges;  they  operate 
dredges,  and  presses,  and  powdering  mills,  and  electrical  processes, 
and  employ  many  men,  from  the  skilled  electrical  engineer  down  to 
the  numerous  classes  of  unskilled  laborers. 

This  deposit  owned  by  the  Standard  Reduction  Company  is  unlike 
the  other  American  earths  in  that  its  action  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  English  earth,  and  after  many  tests  by  the  packing  houses  their 
experts  have  declared  the  product  of  the  Standard  R^uction  Com- 
pany to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  English  earth.  v 
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Bureau  of  Statistics,  report  1907,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Liabor,  shows  the  following  importations  (p,  18) : 


FnDer'B  earth:  Tons. 

Unwrougbt  and  uzunanufactured $1.60  8,025.00 

Wrought  or  mannfactured 8.00  12,228.88 

Unwrought  or  unmanufactured  (not  speeially  provided  for) 1.00  30,096.10 

Wrought  and  manufactured  (not  specially  provided  for) 2.00  1,802.80 


Rates  of 

duty  per 

ton. 

$1.60 
8.00 
1.00 
2.00 

Qnantitlfls. 


With  this  brief  sketch  of  fuller's  earth  I  desire  to  present  certain 
considerations  why  the  import  duty  thereon  should  not  be  reduced. 

In  this  connectioji  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  years  past, 
while  there  were  no  known  deposits  of  fuller's  earth  in  this  country, 
and  hence  no  industry  of  the  kind  needing  the  protection  of  a  tariff 
wall,  yet  there  was  a  tariff  on  the  importation  oi  this  product.  With 
the  discovery,  however,  of  American  deposits  of  this  earth  and  the 
institution  of  a  new  American  industry  to  produce  and  manufacture 
the  earth  for  commercial  uses,  there  arises  a  cogent  need  and  distinct 
reason  why  the  duty  heretofore  erected  as  a  duty  for  revenue  only 
should  with  the  advent  of  the  American  industry  be  continued  as  a 
protective  measure  and  a  shield  for  the  encouragement  of  this  home 
industry. 

I  come  before  you  directly  on  behalf  of  the  investors  in  this  indus- 
try and  indirectly  on  behalf  of  the  men  to  whom  this  enterprise  fur- 
nishes employment.  We  believe  that  having  invested  our  capital  in 
this  industry  under  the  shield  of  a  small  protective  import  duty, 
we  are  entitled  during  the  infancy  of  this  industry  to  a  continuance 
of  that  protection  which  existed  long  before  there  was  any  industry 
in  the  United  States  needing  its  shield.  Mr.  Sherman,  in  his  speech 
in  the  Senate,  March  15,  1872,  so  completely  expresses  our  situation 
in  the  present  circumstance  that  I  use  his  words  as  expressing  our 
contention,  viz: 

Every  industry  that  ha.s  been  enllod  into  pxlsteiice  by  our  policy,  ever>'  skilled 
laborer  whom  we  have  invited  to  our  phores  or  encoiuviffed  to  devote  himself 
to  a  8i)ecial  employment,  every  capitalist  who  has  !)een  induced  by  our  laws  to 
Invest  his  money  In  industrial  pursuits,  every  hamlet,  village,  and  city  that 
has  been  built  by  reason  of  our  protective  laws,  every  community  of  farmers  or 
laborers  or  shopkeepers,  whose  industry  has  been  employed  by  reason  of  our 
policy,  may  demand  of  us  that  any  changes  in  our  laws  shall  be  made  with 
careful  reference  to  the  industry,  capit^il,  and  skill  that  have  been  thus  en- 
couraged, invested,  or  employed  In  the  development  of  our  policy. 

And  since  this  legislative  policy  has  called  into  being  this  infant 
industry,  whereby  the  consumers  of  its  j)roduct  are  furnished  with 
their  requirements  without  the  delay  and  vexations  incident  to  for- 
eign importation,  and  whereby  employment  is  given  to  many  skilled 
and  unsJkilled  laborers  in  the  South,  we  feel  that  we  are  both  right 
and  reasonable  in  asking  that  the  protective  shield  be  not  lowerecl. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  differentia- 
tion in  the  import  duty  on  unwrought  and  wrought  earths.  The  act 
provides, "  Fuller's  earth,  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  wrought  or  manufactured,  three  dollars  per 
ton."  I  assume  that  the  rationale  of  this  distinction  rests  in  the  in- 
ducement thus  offered  to  import  the  clay  in  its  crude  state  at  a  lower 


dttty  And  to  insure  to  thte  AMericah  labotw  tibe  benefit  of  iBktttoiby. 
ment  in  advancing  it  frokn  its  idnidte  cenditioh  to  thbt  t)(  a  fiiiirti^ 
product  fit  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  what  is  meant  by  "  wrought "  and 
"  uhWUDught,"  "  manufactured  "  and  "  unmanufactured."  If  it  be  the 
legislative  intendment  that  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  shall 
contemplate  the  clay  in  its  natural  state,  unaltered  and  unadvancei 
by  processes  of  manufactured  and  refinement,  so  that  the  labbr  of 
changing  it  from  its  crude  to  its  finished  state  rfiall  be  perform^ 
afttet  its  importation,  it  nieiceSSAlily  follows  that  an  administrative 
or  judicial  interpretation  of  "  unwrought "  and  "  unmanufactured," 
which  shall  allow  the  importation  bf  the  clay  at  thfe  lower  rate  of 
$1.50  per  ton  notwithstanding  it  may  have  gone  through  ia  numbfer 
of  processes  of  manufacture  and  advancement,  itopiJing  short  ohly 
of  complete  manufacturte,  not  only  defeats  the  legislative  in- 
tendment that  the  advancement  shall  he  accomplished  by  Ameri- 
can labor,  exactly  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  advanced  be- 
yond its  crude  and  natural  state  prior  to  its  importation,  but  also 
operates  as  a  direct  and  palpable  evasion  of  that  portion  of  the  act 
imposing  a  $3  duty  upon  manufactured  or  wrought  earth.  For  if 
clay  which  is  imported  in  a  partly  manufactured  state,  reserving 
only  a  small  amount  of  finishing  after  its  importation,  can  be  classed 
as  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  then  not  only  is  the  legislative  in- 
tendment of  securing  to  the  American  laborer  employment  in  ad- 
vancing the  clay  from  its  crude  condition  defeated,  but  the  duty  of 
$3  per  ton  on  manufactured  and  wrought  earth  is  evaded  and  made 
ineffective. 

What  is  the  fact  as  to  the  administrative  construction  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  wrought  and  unwrought,  manufactured  and  un- 
manufactured? On  the  10th  day  of  November,  1908,  writing  from 
my  office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  requested  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  advise  me  "  as  to  the  distinction  between  fuller's 
earth  designated  as  '  wrought '  and  that  designated  as  '  unwrought,' 
as  I  am  credibly  informed  that  clay  imported  under  the  designation 
'unwrought'  is  identical  in  all  respects  with  that  importea  under 
the  designation  '  wrought.' " 

In  reply  to  my  inquiry  of  November  10,  I  received  a  significant 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Reynolds,  a 
copy  of  which  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Division  of  Ci'Stoms.  Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secrei'aby, 
Washington  yovemt)er  i^,  1908. 
Mr.  Harry  A.  At:eb, 
926  Rose  Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Sir  :  The  department  Is  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  Instant,  further 
in  regard  to  the  chisslftcation  of  fuller's  earth,  in  which  you  request  to  be  ad- 
vised as  to  the  distinction  between  fuller's  earth  wrought  and  unwrought.  As 
stated  in  the  department's  letter  of  the  5th  idem,  fuller's  earth  is  classified  under 
paragraph  98  of  the  tariff  act,  which  provides  that  If  it  is  imported  unwrought 
and  unmanufactured  it  Is  dutiable  at  $1.50  per  ton,  and  if  wrought  or  manu- 
factured, at  $3  per  ton. 

iTie  department  Is  unable  to  Inform  you  definitely  where  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  drawn  between  unwrought  and  wrought,  as  the  Board  of  United  8t&teB 
General  Appraisers  and  the  courts  have  held  in  various  cases  that  the  clays 
and  earths  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  are  still  unwrought  or  unmanuflac- 
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tured  within  tlie  meaning  of  the  paragraph,  notwithstftiiding  they  have  been 
adyanced  beyond  thie  crude  condition. 

If  you  will  forward  to  fhe  department  samples  of  fullers  eiirth,  it  will  advise 
yon  88  to  the  proper  classification  of  merchandise  similar  thereto. 
Resp^tfnlly, 

J.  H.  Reynolds,  AsaisUmt  Secretary. 

So  that  it  thus  appears  from  the  admissions  of  the  department  that 
not  only  is  earth  and  clay  admitted  under  the  lower  duty,  even  though 
European  labor  has  been  employed  in  its  partial  manufaclftre,  but 
that  the  department  "  is  unable  "  to  draw  "  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  wrought  and  unwrought."  Thus,  as  far  as  the  department 
is  concerned,  clay  manufactured  in  Europe  up  to  the  point  of  grind- 
ing may  be  admitted  as  unwrought,  and  if  the  department  is  unable  to 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  that  line  be  drawn  by  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturer  with  every  motive  of  self-interest  and  personal 
gain  to  declare  clay  as  unwrought  which  only  falls  short  of  being 
manufactured  by  a  single  process? 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  theory  of  the  legislative  differen- 
tiation between  wrought  and  unwrought,  as  economically  it  is  theo- 
retically sound.  Nor  would  I  cast  any  strictures  on  the  efforts  of  the 
department  in  administering  the  legislative  provision^J,  If  the  de- 
partment is  unable  to  draw  a  Ime  of  demarcation  between  wrought 
and  unwrought,  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  not  because  of  any  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  department,  but  the  reason  is  found  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  clay  itself,  which  undergoes  in  its  manufacture  so  few  apparent 
changes  that  no  inspector  or  appraiser  who  is  not  a  scientific  chemist 
of  considerable  experience  with  the  nature  of  fuller's  earth  and  its 
manufacture  can  possibly  tell  by  examination  to  what  extent  the  clay 
has  been  advanced. 

The  thought  may  suggest  itself  to  the  committee  that  tliis  may  be 
entirely  remedied  by  defining  unwrought  and  unmaniifactnred  to  be 
the  clay  in  its  natural  state  unadvanced  by  any  procesj^es  or  labor  be- 
yond its  crude  and  raw  state.  Responding  to  this  suggestion  as  a  pos- 
sible solution,  I  believe  it  to  be  impractical,  for  the  reason  that  the  clay 
as  found  in  its  original  state  in  nature  may  be  put  through  the  ))lung- 
ing  mill,  may  be  submitted  to  the  electrical  processes,  and  then 
through  presses,  and  then  calcined,  and  if  declared  by  the  manufac- 
turer to  be  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  it  wonld  he  impossible 
for  an  inspector  or  appraiser  to  detect  such  nearly  finished  clay  from 
that  as  found  in  its  crude  state,  for  the  changes  are  intangible  and 
invisible  even  to  the  expert  chemist  and  can  only  be  known  by  him 
upon  testing  the  clay  with  lards  and  oils. 

It  therefore  appears  to  me  that  the  provision  as  to  differentiation 
between  wrought  and  unwrought  can  only  serve  as  a  means  to  evade 
and  to  defeat  the  import  duty,  and  the  only  remedy  that  suggests  itself 
is  to  provide  a  uniform  duty  of  $3  per  ton  on  the  clay  whether 
wrought  or  unwrought. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  consideration  on  this  subject,  and 
in  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  first  provision  of 
section  93  of  the  Dingley  Act,  viz :  "  Clays  or  earths,  unwrought  or 
unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act.  one  dollar 
per  ton;  wrought  or  manufactured,  not  specially  i)rovided  for  in  this 
act,  two  dollars  per  ton." 
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At  this  point  let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  in  what  respect  these  days 
differ  from  fuller's  earth,  for  which  a  higher  duty  is  provideci? 
This  same  question  I  propounded  to  Mr.  l^lontgomery,  chief  of  the 
customs  division,  on  November  21,  and  in  reply  lie  stated  to  me  that 
the  customs  bureau  could  not  tell  wherein  such  clays  differed  from 
fuller's  earth,  or  whether  in  fact  they  did  differ  at  all.  He  further 
stated  in  response  to  my  query  that  it  was  entirely  possible  under  the 
act  as  present  constituted  that  the  foreign  importer  may  have  de- 
clared his  clay  as  that  not  specially  provided  for,  whereas  in  fact  it 
may  have  been  fuller's  earth,  and  the  collector  of  customs  not  know 
the  difference.  This  is  possible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  clays  so  closely  resembling:  fuller's  earth  physically  and  chem- 
ically that  detection  is  not  possible  except  by  testing  them  in  the  re- 
finement of  oils.  I  refer  again  to  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey' report  on  fuller's  earth,  1907,  by  F.  B.  Van  Horn,  in  which  this 
peculiarity  is  mentioned:  "A  chemical  analysis  is  of  little  value  at 
present  in  determining  its  (luality;  only  a  practical  test  suffices." 
The  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  on  Thursday,  November  19,  1908,  page  5,  being  a 
report  from  our  consul  at  Edinburgh,  as  follows,  viz :  "  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  material,  varying  both  in  chemical  composi- 
tion "and  in  physical  qualities,  and  while  the  former  is  well  laiown 
from  the  result  of  analysis,  the  latter  have  never  been  clearly  under- 
stood. Consequently  chemical  analyses  are  of  comparatively  little 
value  in  determining  for  what  purpose  the  earth  is  suited,  which  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  practical  experiment  and  experience." 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  ])affling  similarity  in  chemical  analysis 
and  physical  appearance  existing  in  reference  to  fuller's  earth,  and  to 
earths  and  clays  not  specially  provided  for ;  in  view  of  the  department's 
confessed  inability  to  distinguish  between  them  (an  inability  not  due 
to  departmental  neglect  or  ignorance,  but  inhering  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  substance  itself) :  in  view  of  the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  report  and  the  report  from  the  consul  at  Edinburgh, 
that  the  physical  qualities  vary  greatly  and  the  chemical  analyses 
furnish  no  criterion,  we  contend  that  every  opportunity  and  induce- 
ment is  offered  to  the  foreign  importer  to  declare  fuller's  earth  as 
an  earth  not  specially  provided  for,  and  subject  to  the  lower  duty 
imposed  on  such  earth. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  report  of  importations  and  duties  collected  there- 
on, for  1907,  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  decidedly  confirms  our  suspicions  as  to  this 
evasion.  Page  18  of  the  report  as  to  fuller's  earth  is  as  follows,  to 
wit: 

Fuller's  earth. 


Unwrouffht  ami  unnmnufacturerl — 

Wrought  or  manufactured— 

UnwTought  or  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for., 
Wrought  or  manufactured,  not  specially  provided  for 


Rate.  Quantities. 


Tons. 
$1.60  '        S,0M.0O 
8.00        12,228.88 
1.00        S0,M8.ie 
2.00  '        1,802.88 
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Thus  it  appears  from  this  governmental  report  that  fuller's  earth 
to  the  extent  of  over  32,000  tons  is  imported  imder  the  classification 
of  "  Cla^s  not  specially  provided  for." 

What  is  the  remedy?  Manifestly,  administrative  measures  for  the 
effective  relief  of  this  situation  seem  to  be  admittedly  impossible. 
There  remains,  however,  legislative  relief,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
American  producers  of  this  commodity  we  ask  that  article  93  of  the 
tariff  act  be  so  amended  as  that  the  clays  and  earths  first  enumerated 
in  article  93  as  "  not  specially  provided  for  "  be  subjected  to  the  same 
duties  as  fuller's  earth,  being  $3  per  ton,  without  any  differentiation 
wrought  and  unwrought. 

While  we  who  have  been  interested  in  the  production  of  fuller's 
earth  to  compete  with  the  English  earth,  and  the  packing  interests 
that  have  hitherto  been  compelled,  through  lack  of  American  compe- 
tition, to  submit  to  the  exactions  of  the  English  syndicate,  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  powerful  English  combination  controlling  and 
owning  the  only  source  of  supply  nitherto  known  as  suitable  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  refinement  of  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and 
other  food  products,  it  was  with  much  surprise  that  I  noted  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  November  20,  1908,  an  account  of  the 
English  fuller's  earth  trust,  as  repoiied  by  our  consul-general,  Rob- 
ert J.  Wynne,  of  London.  I  read  from  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  of  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1908— Mr.  Wynne's  report — as  follows,  to  wit  : 

Deposits  of  fuller's  earth  exist  chiefly  at  Kath,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Maxton, 
in  Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  deposits  in  the  Ix>ndon  district,  the  proprietors 
of  the  latter  refusing  to  give  any  details. 

The  consul  of  Bristol  was  applied  to  for  any  information  he  might  be  able 
to  obtain  as  to  the  deposits  in  Bath.  He  made  a  special  journey  to  that  city  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  methods  of  worlxing  the  deposits  there,  but  the  propri- 
etor of  the  principal  works  stated  that  his  method  was  a  secret  process  known  only 
to  himself,  and  absolutely  refused  to  give  any  further  information  regarding 
his  process,  which  he  stated  he  himself  attended  to  in  a  private  laboratory 
to  which  no  one  but  himself  had  ever  had  admittance. 

The  fuller's  earth  industry  is  practically  controlled  by  a  combine  which 
strictly  preserves  the  methods  of  preparation  of  the  earth,  the  final  process 
being  known  to  only  one  or  two  persons,  from  whom  no  Information  can  be 
obtained. 

In  bringing  my  remarks  to  a  conclusion  we  contend : 
First.  That  in  its  early  infancy  this  American  industry,  which 
relieves  the  American  consumer  from  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  a 
monopolistic  foreign  trust  and  in  which  American  capital  has  been 
invested  under  a  protective  policy,  is  both  right  and  reasonable  in 
its  demands  that  the  duty  hitherto  instituted  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  American  industrv  to  protect  be  now  continued  as  a  shield 
against  the  aggressions  of  this  powerful  foreign  trust. 

Second.  That  the  confessed  inability  of  the  executive  department, 
by  reason  of  the  very  nature  of  the  product  itself,  to  draw  a  line  oi 
demarcation  between  wrought  and  unwrought  fuller's  earth  operates 
as  a  direct  evasion  of  the  legislative  intendment  in  making  such  a 
differentiation  and  defeats  the  very  import  duty  imposed  on  such 
wrought  earth,  thereby  furnishing  the  most  cogent  reason  why  the 
distinction  should  be  abolished;  Sie  reason  for  the  rule  ceasing,  so 
also  should  the  rule,  and  we  ask  that  the  duty  of  $3  per  ton  be  ap- 


pS^  to  All  Mfet's  e^rth,  %fttether  t^rronght  or  unwWHight,  te^u- 
facttired  '^  utoihaAitifticttttted. 

Third.  That  by  reason  of  the  sihdllEirity  ih  ch^amidd  analysed  stA 
physical  tehuYUfeterMi^s  betWefen  ftiUter^s  earth  and  "earths  And 
days  not  si^elcially  provided  fbt,"  whereby  the  departrrfetit  is  con- 
fessedly unable  to  <letermine  whether  Earths  not  specially  broviifed 
f 6r  are  not  in  fact  fuller's  earths,  and  is  obliged  to  aVjcept  me  d^4- 
tation  of  the  foreign  importing  tru^t,  with  its  every  motive  of  gASte 
and  ^If-interiBSt  to  so  declare,  an  easily  earned  premium  is  placed 
upon  misrepresentation  and  evasion  by  the  foteign  importer.  We 
therefore  ask  that  the  duty  of  $3  per  ton  be  extended  to  inclirite 
"  clays  and  earths  not  si)ecially  provided  for,"  whether  wrought  or 
unwrouffht,  as  well  as  to  incrude  fuller's  earth  proper,  As  by  thfe 
means  alone  is  it  practically  possible  to  make  effective  the  duty  of 
$3  per  ton  on  fuller's  earth,  which,  we  submit,  reason  and  justice  to 
this  American  industry  and  its  employees'  demand  should  be  retained. 

As  to  the  formulation  of  this  proposed  legislative  protection  I  havie 
no  particular  formula,  but  merely  by  way  of  suggestion,  to  embody 
my  contention  in  concrete  fortn,  I  olfer  the  following,  to  wit: 

Clays  or  earths. 

93.  Clays  or  earths,  whether  wrought  or  unwrought,  manufactured 
or  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  including 
fuUer's  earth,  whether  wrought  or  unwrought,  manufactured  or  un- 
manufactured, a  duty  of  $3  per  ton. 

As  to  other  clays,  such  as  china  clays,  kaolin,  limestone  rock  asphalt, 
etc,  contained  in  section  93  of  the  present  tariff  act,  we  have  no 
contentions  or  representations  to  offer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Harrt  a.  Auer, 
Attorney  for  the  Standard  Reduction  Company  of  Alabama, 
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evening  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

November  «5,  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEME]!rr  OF  BEENABJ)  P.  TKAITEL,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Traitel. 

Mr.  Traitel.  On  behalf  oi  the  Tile,  Grate,  and  Mantel  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  City,  all  the  members  of  which  are  tile  merchants, 
doing  business  in  Greater  New  York  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  I  am  here  to  request  that  quarries  which  are  of  brick  pro- 
duction and  made  of  unwashed  clay  by  brickmakers,  and  which  have 
been  assessed  for  duty  under  paragraph  87  as  a  brick  product  at 
26  per  cent  ad  valorem,  remain  under  this  same  paragraph. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  that,. please? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  request  that  quarries  which  are  of  brick  produc- 
tion and  made  of  unwashed  clay  by  brickmakers,  and  which  have 
been  assessed  for  duty  under  paragraph  87  as  a  brick  product  at  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  remain  under  this  same  paragraph.  Our  object 
for  asking  that  it  remain  under  this  same  paragraph  is  that  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  remove  it  from  the  classification  as  a  brick  product 
into  that  of  tile. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  it  to  remain  under  paragraph  87  or  to 
go  under  the  brick  paragraph?  The  courts  have  decided  it  belongs 
to  the  brick  paragraph? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  remain  under 
that  paragraph.  If  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  see  what  the  article 
is,  I  have  a  sample  here,  which  I  will  show  you  if  you  care  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Traitel.  The  clay  is  taken  from  the  pit  in  its  unwashed  state 
and  made  into  this  form,  while  to  manufacture  tiling  the  clay  is 
washed  so  it  can  be  pressed,  and  goes  through  an  entirely  different 
process. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  what  purpose  is  this  used? 

Mr.  Traitel.  It  is  used  for  a  great  many  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  expensive  article  to  manufacture?  Is 
it  as  expensive  to  manufacture  as  tile? 

Mr.  Traitel.  No,  sir;  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  products  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

The  Chairman.  It  is? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  this 
that  a  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern 
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district  of  New  York,  June  1,  1904,  which  has  been  acquiesced  in  hj 
the  Treasury  Department,  has  placed  these  quarries  under  the  classi- 
fication of  brick. 

These  quarries  are  known  in  literature  as  "  kitchen  "  quarries  and 
are  almost  universally  used  to  pave  floors  of  kitchens  and  living 
rooms  in  the  humblest  cottages.  In  the  place  of  their  origin  they 
are  about  the  cheapest  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  can  be  put 
upon  a  floor.  As  I  stated  before,  they  are  made  of  unglazed  brick 
day.  Their  use  for  these  purposes  secures  cleanliness  and  sanitary 
conditions  better  than  any  other  kind  of  paving.  By  their  rich  red 
color  they  give  a  very  cheerful  air  to  the  rooms  in  which  they  are 
used. 

There  are,  however,  several  reasons  why  thev  are  greatly  increased 
in  cost  when  shipped  abroad.  '\^Tiereas  quarries  for  use  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin  are  placed  in  open  railway  trucks  without  any  kind  of 
packing  except  a*  little  hay  or  heather  or  straw,  it  is  necessary,  to 
convey  quarries  safely  across  the  ocean,  to  pack  them  tightly  in  crates. 
Crate  stuff  and  packing  costs  at  least  41  per  cent  of  the  selling  price 
of  the  goods  before  they  arrive  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

However,  as  quarries  are  made  like  bricks,  with  undressed  clay,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  them  very  thick  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary 
strength.  On  an  average  they  are  made  double  the  thickness  of  tiles. 
They  are  thus  double  the  weight  of  tiles  for  a  given  superficial  area. 
The  cost  of  conveyance  from  the  works  to  New  York  amounts  to  58 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  at  the  works. 

A  total  of  99  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  quarries,  therefore, 
is  added  to  their  selling  price  by  the  natural  and  unavoidable  condi- 
tions of  the  trade.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  the  quarries  laid 
down  in  New  York  is  by  this  means  and  by  other  incidental  expenses 
of  shipment  more  than  doubled  when  they  arrive  in  this  country. 

As  no  use  can  be  made  of  the  crates  when  emptied,  it  is  impossible 
to  reduce  these  heavy  expenses. 

We  ask  that  the  crates  be  made  iree  of  duty,  because  they  are 
utterly  worthless  and  useless  after  the  quarries  are  taken  from  the 
crates.  You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that  formerly  packing  and 
crates  were  free — I  do  not  mean  especially  as  applied  to  quarries,  but 
all  other  things — until  foreign  makers  began  sending  ornamental 
crates  to  this  country.  Then  crates  were  assessed  as  dutiable.  As 
these  crates,  however,  are  absolutely  useless  and  of  no  value  after  the 
quarries  are  taken  from  them,  we  ask  that  the  crates  be  made  free  of 
duty. 

A  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot  on  quarries,  which  would  be  a 
little  over  double  their  present  duty,  would  equal  105  per  cent  of 
their  original  selling  price,  and,  together  with  the  expenses  which  I 
have  mentioned  before,  would  raise  the  cost  of  the  goods  landed  in 
New  York  by  over  200  per  cent.  A  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
as  bricks,  without  adding  the  cost  of  necessary  packages  to  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  quarries,  would  increase  their  original  cost  by  over 
125  per  cent^  and  if  packing  expenses  are  added  to  the  selling  price 
:  of  the  quarries  for  tariff  purposes  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  cost 

would  be  raised  by  135  per  cent. 

For  these  reasons  we  ask  that  quarries  be  assessed  as  at  present, 
to  wit,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  without  any  duty  on  the  cost  of 
the  packing. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  want  to  import  crates? 

Mr.  Traitel.  We  have  to.  We  can  not  help  ourselves.  Otherwise 
the  quarries  would  smash  to  pieces  coming  over  the  ocean.  Each 
piece,  you  understand,  weighs  about  10  pounds. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  the  importations  of  this  article? 

Mr.  Traiitl.  They  come  packed  in  crates  holding  about  nine,  and 
come  over  here  in  quite  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  During  the  last  year  how  much  wa-s  imported  of  this 
quarry? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  could  not  give  you  that  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  give  it  here.  In  1907  tiles,  plain,  unglazed, 
one  color,  $17,866;  glazed,  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  square  foot, 
$34,064 ;  glazed,  exceeding  40  cents  per  square  foot,  $6,224. 

Mr.  Traitel.  That  does  not  mention  quarries. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Those  are  not  quarries. 

Mr.  Hill.  Those  are  tiles. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  production  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Traitel.  No  tile  maker  makes  quarries  in  this  country,  nor 
does  any  brick  maker  that  we  know  of,  nor  does  any  tile  maker  in  the 
world  make  quarries.  In  this  country  roofing-tile  makers  have  tried 
to  make  them,  but  have  had  practically  no  success.  These  came  in 
classed  under  brick  classifications.  They  must  come  under  Schedule 
B,  87. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  to  keep  them  just  as  they  are  and  get  rid 
of  the  packages  ? 

Mr.  Traitel.  That  is  the  idea,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  con- 
tention in  coming  through  the  ports.  That  is  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  circuit  court  in  the  case  to  which  I  referred  just  a  few 
months  ago. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  $150,000  of  bricks  imported  of  all  kinds. 
That  would  include  quarries,  fire  bricks,  and  everything? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  doubt  if  the  importation  of  quarries  was  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  statistics  show  "  brick  other  than  fire  brick, 
nonglazed,  and  brick  other  than  fire  brick,  glazed,"  about  $66,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  desire  to  import  these? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir;  as  we  have  been  importing  them,  under 
the  brick  classification,  without  any  change,  except  as  to  having  the 
crates  come  in  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  want  quarries  especiallv  designated  in 
this? 

Mr.  Traitel.  In  No.  87,  under  brick;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mav  proceed  with  your  remarks  now,  Mr. 
Traitel.  ] 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  now  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  paragraph  No.  88,  on  tiles. 

We  request  that  the  duty  on  tiles  be  imposed  about  as  follows : 

Tiles,  plain,  unglazed  and  ceramic  mosaic  of  one  color,  2  cents 
per  square  foot;  glazed,  encaustic,  vitrified  nonabsorbent,  embossed, 
enameled,  ornamented,  hand  painted,  gold  decorated,  and  all  other 
earthenware  tiles  valued  at  not  exceecfing  50  cents  per  square  foot, 
8  cents  per  square  foot;  exceeding  50  cents  per  square  foot,  10  cents 
per  square  foot. 

The  committee  will  observe  that  we  have  omitted  under  this  para- 
graph, paragraph  88,  the  words  "  semivitrified,  flint,  and  spar."    Such 
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general  trade  designations  of  tiles  do  not  exist  in  Europe  or  in  this 
country.  They  were  put  in  the  tariff  originally  by  manufacturers 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  trade.  They  never  knew  the 
first  thing  about  it  until  it  was  in  there.  We  ask  to  have  those  taken 
out  to  prevent  contention  and  because  they  mean  nothing.  Such 
general  trade  designations,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  do  not  exist,  there 
being  no  tile  manufactured  known  as  spar  tile,  flint  tile,  or  semivitrified 
tUe.  Tile  must  be  either  vitrified,  which  means  nonabsorbent,  as 
the  name  implies,  absorbing  no  ink  or  acid,  or  must  be  plain,  un- 
^azed  absorbent.  The  common,  plain,  unglazed  tile  of  England  and 
France  and  Germany  and  this  country  is  generally  absorbent. 

A  tariff  of  8  cents  per  square  foot,  which  has  been  the  tariff  on 
foreign  plain,  unelazed  tile,  not  vitrified,  of  one  color,  is  a  hardship^ 
as  these  tiles  hardly  enter  into  competition  with  our  manufacturers, 
being  selected  as  a  rule  for  their  individuality  of  color  and  dura- 
bility. We  believe  that  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  square  foot  will  enable 
some  of  them  to  be  used  and  not  prevent  the  use  of  American  tiles. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  say  that  our  merchants,  up  to 
two  years  ago,  notwithstanding  this  tariff,  found  that  these  goods 
were  not  classed  under  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  foot,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  4  cents  a  foot.  At  the  appraiser's  department  there  suddenly 
developed  the  duty  of  8  cents  a  root,  and  it  went  under  the  classifica- 
tion 01  either  spar,  flint,  or  semivitrified. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  flint  in  any  of  these  tiles — ^that  is,  no 
such  part.  Spar  tile  is  unknown,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  semi- 
vitrified does  not  exist.  It  must  be  vitrified,  which  is  nonabsorbent^ 
or  else  absorbent.  For  these  reasons  we  wish  these  words  left  out 
entirely,  so  as  to  save  us  constant  friction  and  contention  with  the 
appraiser's  department  in  New  York. 

We  have  also  omitted  from  this  paragraph  88  the  words  "  excteed- 
ing  two  square  inches  in  size,"  and  we  have  also  taken  ceramic  mosaic 
from  the  clause,  "  glazed,  ornamental,  and  so  forth,"  as  we  desire  to 
have  ceramic  mosaic,  which  is  from  one-half  inch  to  1  inch  in  size, 
and  a  very  cheap  product  commonly  used  by  the  masses,  placed  under 
the  head  of  unglazed  tiles,  and  bear  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  square  foot, 

I  will  suggest  to  the  committee  our  reason  for  asking  this.  First, 
I  should  like  to  show  you  some  of  these  tiles,  perhaps  already  familiar 
to  you.  They  come  in  square  and  round  shapes,  but  the  shape  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  price. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  Dingley  bill  the  tariff  was  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Under  this  dealers  paid  from  1»3  to  15  cents  per  square 
foot  for  the  product,  loose  in  barrels,  delivered  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  including  the  duty.  The  present  tariff  is  8  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  has  practically  prevented  the  importation  of  this  ceramic 
for  many  years  past,  as  the  cost  to  the  dealers  is  now  19  cents  per 
square  foot  and  upward.  Immediately  following  the  imposition  of 
the  present  duties  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  charged  20  to  24 
cents  a  square  foot  for  ceramic.  Under  such  prices  some  ceramic  was 
imported.  However,  the  American  manufacturers  soon  found  that 
they  could  not  maintain  this  minimum  price  of  20  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  hence  they  reduced  the  price  to  16  cents  per  square  foot. 
Following  this  reduction  the  importation  of  ceramics  ceased.  During 
the  present  year  the  price  of  the  domestic  ceramic  was  reduced  to  a 
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jiiinimum  of  12  cents  per  square  foot  for  first  qualities  and  8  cents 
)>er  s({uare  foot  for  second  quality. 

It  is  mamfest  that  goods  which  can  be  sold  at  12  cents  per  square 
foot  do  not  need  a  protection  of  8  cents  per  square  foot.  Two  cents 
I)er  square  foot,  in  addition  to  the  natural  protection  of  freight  an^t 
packages,  will  be  ample  protection  and  would  enable  dealers  to  import 
some  ceramic. 

I  want  to  say,  in  connection  with  the  importation  of  this  ceramic^ 
that  where  white  is  used  it  is  practically  an  impossibility  to  import  iU 
because  it  is  not  made  on  the  other  side.  They  have  never  made  white 
ceramic,  but  they  do  make  colors  which  are  exceptional  in  their  beauty 
and  interest,  and  architects  prefer  those  colors;  and  all  our  producijog 
of  American  colors  has  no  effect  on.  them.  They  still  insist  on  those 
imported  colors,  and  owing  to  the  intense  competition  in  this  country^ 
they  are  not  willing  to  pay  any  more  for  it.  So  the  dealers  or  mer- 
chants, as  we  are — and  I  am  one  of  them  and  know  from  experience- 
are  up  against  it. 

If  the  duty  of  2  cents  per  square  foot  were  applied^  it  would  not 
injure  the  American  manufacturer,  as  the  delay  in  importing,  to- 
gether with  the  cast  of  carrying  stock,  interest  on  invested  capital, 
and  so  forth,  would  make  the  cost  of  the  imported  ceramic  at  least 
25  per  cent  higher  than  the  present  price  of  domestic  product. 

The  committee  will  also  observe  that  we  have  increased  the  value 
of  the  tiles  on  which  an  excess  duty  is  charged,  the  increase  being 
from  40  to  50  cents  per  square  foot.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  the  various  parts,  such  as  bases  and  caps  used  in  connection 
with  glazed  wall  tile,  under  the  same  rate  as  the  plain  glazed  wall 
tile.  I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  this,  if  you  do  not  object.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  sample  of  what  we  will  call  plain  glazed  wall  tile. 
Wherever  wainscoting  is  desired,  whether  in  the  hallway,  bath  room^ 
or  elsewhere,  most  architects  call  for  what  is  laiown  as  a  bavse.  I  now 
hold  in  ray  hand  what  is  called  a  sanitary  base,  because  it  is  curved. 
These  architects  also  call  for  a  finishing  item  called  a  cap.  This 
whjch  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  is  intended  for  hospital  use.  1  do  not 
believe  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  place  these  parts  under  a 
separate  duty,  when  the  whole  thing  is  intended  to  be  used  together. 
We  think,  in  asking  this  slight  change,  it  will  do  much  to  rectify 
this  apparent  oversight  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  prevent  confu- 
sion and  contention  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  curved  form  require  a  higher  duty? 

Mr.  Traitel.  It  does.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  more  to  manufacture? 

Mr.  Traitel.  It  costs  more  to  manufacture;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  more  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  think  in  imported  goods  it  costs  about  20  or  21  per 
cent  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  plain  article  ? 

Mr.  Traitel.  On  plain  glazed  tile,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  it  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Traitel.  All  goods  over  40  cents,  10  cents  a  square  foot,  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    That  is  the  change  desired. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  these  are  made  in  more  ornamental 
shapes — the  caps,  for  instance? 
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Mr.  Traitbl.  Yes;  costing  no  more  than  any  other  part,  whether 
plain  or  ornamental.  They  make  the  omamentol  with  a  die,  and  the 
ruling  prices  are  no  more  for  the  ornamental  parts  than  for  ihe  plain. 

We  have  also  omitted  in  this  connection  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  tiles  valued  at  over  60  cents  per  square  foot,  now  40  cents  per 

Xire  foot,  and  have  left  the  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  square  foot, 
ch  we  believe  is  ample  protection. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  changes  and  revisions  asked  for  by  us  will 
increase  the  use  of  tiles,  thereby  giving  employment  to  many  ad- 
ditional mechanics  and  workmen  setting  tiles  in  buildings,  ana  that 
the  changes  or  simplifications  of  the  schedules  which  we  have  re- 

Suested  will  aid  in  increasing  the  revenues  and  will  in  no  way  be 
etrimental  to  the  American  product. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  in  this  connection  that  the  Tile,  Grate,  and 
Mantel  Association,  of  New  York  City,  represents  90  per  cent  in 
volume  of  the  business  of  setting  tiles  in  buildings  in  Greater  New 
York,  and  they  also  do  work  all  over  the  United  l^ates. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  per  cent  would  this  increase  the  cost  of  tiling? 

Mr.  Traptel.  Increase  it? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Traitel.  We  are  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  duly  on  these 
particular  styles  called  bases  and  caps,  but  we  do  not  ask  for  any 
change  on  the  plain  glazed  tile. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  misunderstood  you,  apparently. 

Mr.  Traitel.  We  do  ask  for  a  reduction  of  <iuty  on  floor  tile. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  ask  to  put  crates  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  TuArnEii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  what  was  that  crating? 

Mr.  Traitel.  That  is  on  the  first  article,  quarries.  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  difference  that  would  make? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Traitel.  The  crating  cost  41  per  cent  of  the  market  price  of 
the  goods  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  crating  is  41  per  cent?  ^ 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir.  That  should  make  a  most  decided  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer.  As  to  the  consumer,  I 
would  like  to  say  this,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  that  I  believe  this  is  the 
first  time  and  the  only  time  that  the  consumer  of  the  United  States 
has  spoken  with  the  dealers  who  supply  the  consumer  direct.  We 
are  not  only  representing  the  merchants,  but  we  are  representing  the 
consumer,  masmuch  as  we  purchase  the  tile  for  the  houses  oi  the 
consumer  and  we  give  the  consumer  in  our  business  every  benefit, 
wherever  there  is  a  reduction  in  cost,  so  much  so  that  the  manufact- 
urers of  the  United  States  have  denominated  the  dealers  of  the 
United  States  as  a  lot  of  fools  for  giving  the  consumers  everything. 
It  may  be  competition,  but  we  are  doing  it,  because  we  come  closer 
to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Traitel? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  would  like  to  suggest,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  the  tile  we  set  is  American  tile.  It  will  continue 
to  be  American  tile.  We  favor  American  tile,  but  this  helps  with 
us  the  sale  of  American  tile.  It  is  a  very  small  feature,  perhaps,  of 
the  customs  returns  of  the  country,  but  we  believe  it  ^ will  increase  the 
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customs  returns.    If  we  import  more  of  that  tile,  I  believe  it  will  have 
that  effect. 

STATEMENT  OF  M£.  H.  L.  SHEFHEBD,  OF  BOCKPOBT,  ME. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  lime,  under 
paragraph  90.    We  will  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Shepherd. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tne  committee,  I 
am  here  representing  the  lime  manuiacturers  of  Maine.  We  ask 
that  the  duty  remain  as  it  is  now  for  this  reason :  Several  years  ago 
we  had  a  large  percentage  of  the  Dominion  market — ^that  is,  we 
shipped  large  quantities  of  lime  there  up  to  about  1880.  In  1880 
they  began  to  improve  quarries  and  build  modern  kilns^— and  by  the 
way,  at  that  time  there  was  a  specific  duty  on  lime  of*  10  per  cent, 
but  no  duty  on  lime  shipped  to  the  provinces — that  is,  they  imposed 
no  duty. 

After  they  developed  their  work  down  there,  they  immediately 

})laced  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  which  threw  us  out  of  that  market  abso- 
utely.  They  increased  their  capacity  so  that  in  about  1883,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  they  imported  into  this  country  about 
5,000  barrels  of  lime.  From  that  time  up  to  about  1889  they  increased 
to  310,000  barrels. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  how  much  lime  they  could  sell  in  this 
country  and  displace  our  lime,  but  a  question  of  how  much  they 
could  produce  and  get  onto  the  market,  because  it  was  good  lime  and 
found  a  ready  sale. 

When  the  McKinley  bill  was  pending  we  asked  for  a  duty  of  8 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.    The  duty  was  fixed  in  the  bill  at  6  cents 

Eer  hundred  pounds,  which  was  equivalent  to  about  13i  cents  per 
arrel  as  we  put  it  up  in  those  days.  A  barrel  then  usually  weighed 
about  225  pounds.  At  the  present  time  it  is  200  pounds,  so  the  duty 
actually  to-day  would  be  less.  When  the  Wilson  bill  was  pending 
the  lime  was  placed  on  the  free  list  in  the  House,  but  changed  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  after  thoroughly  investigating  the  matter 
and  going  into  it  quite  in  detail  to  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  mak- 
ing the  present  auty  at  that  time  10  cents  a  barrel.  When  the 
Dmgley  bill  was  being  prepared  we  discussed  the  matter  thoroughly 
and  concluded  inasmuch  as  they  were  gradually  decreasing  their  im- 
ports, and  we  were  getting  our  markets  oaok  to  quite  a  marked  degree, 
we  would  not  ask  for  any  change  at  that  time.  For  that  reason  we 
are  asking  no  change  at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  under  the  present  rate  Canadian  people  are  supplying  the  north- 
em  part  of  our  State.  In  fact,  they  are  supplying  the  whole  of 
Aroostook  County  and  a  large  ]3ortion  of  Penobscot  County. 

The  conditions  remain  to-day  and  all  the  reasons  exist  to-day  that 
existed  then  whj^  the  duty  should  remain  as  fixed  in  the  Wilson  bill 
and  in  the  McKinley  bill. 

With  reference  to  the  duty  on  lime,  I  repeat  the  situation  remains  to- 
day practically  as  it  was  in  1894,  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  pending,  ex- 
cept that  in  1900  the  Rockland-RockportLime  Company  was  organized 
and  acquired  the  property  of  several  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
that  owned  and  operated  at  that  time  some  80  kilns.  Other  man- 
ufacturers in  Knox  County  own  46  kilns — but  I  do  not  care  to  burden 
the  committee  with  a  list  of  their  names  at  this  time — a  large  proper- 
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tioxi  of  which  have  been  in  operation  during  the  past  two  years.  I 
simply  make  that  statement  to  show  the  (ufference  existing.  The 
competitors  or  outsiders  have  96  kilns,  and  we  have  80,  or  lass  than 
half; 

In  the  past  nine  years  the  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Company  have 

Eroduced  lime  as  follows :  In  1900  the  output  was  1,096,936,  and  we 
ad  a  capacity  of  2,948,400,  or  nearly  3,000,000. 

In  1901  our  output  was  1,395,920;  in  1902  the  output  was  1,312,834; 
in  1903  the  output  was  1,636,573;  in  1904  the  output  was  1,418,311; 
in  1905  the  output  was  1,663,416;  in  1906  the  output  was  1,673,613; 
aiid  in  1907  the  output  was  1.148,949,  having  had  during  all  that 
time  practically  the  same  producing  capacity,  showing  we  are  not 
producing  half  of  our  capacity.  The  other  parties  produced  in  about 
the  same  proportion  we  did.  The  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Com- 
pany, by  exercising  the  utmost  economy,  has  barely  been  able  to  take 
care  of  the  interest  on  its  bonded  indebtedness  of  $2,000,000.  It  has 
paid  no  dividend  on  its  preferred  or  common  stock  in  the  past  five 
years. 

We  most  respectfully  refer  the  committee  to  the  statement  of  the 
Carson  Lime  Ciompany,  of  Riverton,  Va. ;  the  Moore  Lime  Company, 
of  Richmond,  Va. ;  the  joint  statement  of  the  Moore  Lime  Company, 
of  Richmond,  Va, ;  and  the  Carson  Lime  Company,  of  Riverton,  Va. ; 
and  the  affidavit  of  Hollis  M.  Kirkpatrick  and  Richard  Rankin,  of 
Rockland,  Me.,  all  of  which  were  presented  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  session  during  the  winter  of  1894.  We  also  refer  the  com- 
mittee to  the  affidavit  of  S.  E.  &  H.  L.  Shepherd  Co.,  of  Rockport, 
Me.,  and  the  statement  of  the  Knox  County  lime  manufacturers, 
addressed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  to  the  files  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  1898,  and  we  especially  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  McKinley  bill  placed  a  specific  duty  on 
lime  of  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  that  the  Wilson  bill  reduced 
the  rate  to  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  was  continued  in  the 
Dingley  bill. 

\A  e  see  no  reason  why  the  rate  should  be  decreased  at  the  present 
time,  especially  so  from  the  fa(!t  that  the  Canadian  lime  manufac- 
turers are  supplying  pr«ictically  all  the  lime  there  is  Used  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Should  the  duty  be  decreased  in  any 
parlicuhir  it  would  not  only  be  injurious,  but  ruinous  to  all  New 
England  producers,  as  it  would  enable  foreign  liine  to  be  imported 
into  this  country  at  a  price  which  would  make  it  practically  impossi- 
ble for  the  Now  England  manufacturers  to  continue  the  business 
successfully. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  advised  that  the  wages  paid  in  Canada 
for  ordinary  labor  are  $1  per  day,  kiln  men  $1.50  per  day,  and  quarry 
men  $1.85  to  $1.40  per  day;  while  the  wages  paid  ni  Knox  County  for 
ordinary  labor  are  $1.75  per  day:  kiln  men  $1.87^  per  day;  coal  dis- 
chargers $3  per  (lay:  stevedoring  $2.50  ])er  day;  kiln  foremen  $2.50 
per  day:  (juarry  foremen  $2.50  per  day;  drill  men,  laborers,  $2  per 
day,  and  engineer  $2.25  per  day,  whi(;h  would  make  the  average  cost 
of  labor  in  Canada  $1.30  per  day,  while  the  average  price  paid  in 
Knox  County.  Me.,  is  $2.30.  We  think  therefore  that  we  are  justified 
in  asking  that  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  lime  at 
the  present  time. 
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I  may  suggest  that,  together  with  Mr.  Perry,  I  appear  in  the  inter- 
est of  and  represent  the  lime  manufacturers  in  Knox  County  and 
other  manufacturers  from  other  sections  who  were  to  have  been  here 
but  who  did  not  get  notice  in  time  for  them  to  make  the  trip.  They 
will  appear  later  if  there  are  any  matters  the  committee  desires  to 
bring  out  further.  I  wish  to  file  with  the  committee  some  statements 
here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  bundle  of  papers  you  are  handing  to 
the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Those  are  statistics  covering  the  various  affidavits, 
which  I  thought  probably  you  might  wish  to  look  over,  to  verify  the 
statements  I  have  made.  If  you  do,  all  right ;  but,  if  not,  it  is  not 
necessary. 

The  Ohau^man.  It  looks  like  a  pretty  large  volume. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  it.  We  have  tried  to 
give  the  story  complete. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  to  reprint  all  of  the  govermnent 
statistics. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  have  given  you  a  general  outline  of  these  state- 
ments and  mentioned  the  parties  that  made  them,  and  there  is  quite 
a  good  deal  of  it,  it  is  true;  perhaps  unnecessary  to  file. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  take  it  and  sort  it  out? 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  affidavits  sustaining  what  you 
have  said. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  If  you  wish  it  in  different  form  we  will  endeavor 
to  comply  with  your  request. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  j^our  market? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  supply  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Norfolk — 
not  very  much  in  Norfolk — principally  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  limekiln? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Rockport,  Me.,  Rockland,  Me.,  and  Thomaston,  Me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  on  navigable  water? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  kiln  close  to  the  water  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  hauling  to  do? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  get  it  on  board  vessels? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  truck  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  put  it  in  a  chute? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  are  various  kinds  of  chutes,  some  of  which 
we  do  not  care  to  get  into.    We  do  not  want  to  put  the  lime  in  a  chute. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  the  cheapest  kind  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  It  is  very  rapid,  they  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  of  one  limekiln  in  Missouri  which  is  quite 
close  to  a  railroad  track,  and  it  chutes  all  the  lime  down  through 
that  chute  at  a  cost  of  less  than  5  cents. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  good  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  fix  yours  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  will  investigate  that;  thank  you  for  the  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  tiiith  about  this  tariff  on  lime  is,  you  arc  asking 
to  retain  it  simply  because  you  have  it? 
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Mr.  Shepherd.  Not  at  all;  siinplv  because  we  absolutely  lost  the 
market,  or  were  losing  it,  on  the  basis  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
the  statistics  will  show  they  are  shipping  over  200,000  barrels  into 
this  country  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  pretty  much  all  limestone  in  Maine?  Is 
there  not  plenty  of  limestone  there? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir;  plenty. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  you  want  this  is  because  some  Canadians 
ship  a  little  over  into  Aroostook  Coimty? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Not  at  all;  we  want  it  for  protection,  because  we 
believe  we  are  entitled  to  it.    We  can  not  carry  on  business  without  it 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  them  walking  on  a  crutch  and  you  want  to 
keep  on?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  the  committee  at  this 
time. 

The  Chahiman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Perry. 

STATEMENT  OF  M£.  0£IN  F.  PE££Y,  OF  NEW  YO£K  CITY. 

Mr.  Perry.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  is  not  much  I  can 
add  to  what  Mr.  Shepherd  has  said.  I  am  general  manager  of  the 
Rockland  and  Rockport  Lime  Company.  I  have  been  holding  that 
position  for  a  year  or  more  past.  I  happen  to  be  president  of  the 
Eastern  Lime  Association,  which  takes  in  all  the  kilns  from  Virginia 
to  Maine,  and  the  conditions  in  the  lime  business  have  been  very 
poor — that  is,  we  have  made  no  money.  About  all  we  can  ask  for  is 
to  give  us  a  little  chance.  Times  are  brightening  up,  and  we  think, 
with  that  duty  remaining  as  it  is,  we  can  go  ahead  and  hold  our  own. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  did  you  think  you  needed  8  cents  in  1897  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  was  before  my  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  gentlemen  who  thought  so  were  mistaken,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  could  use  it  very  handily  now,  but  5  cents  will  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course.  I  could  use  the  United  States  Treasury 
very  handily  if  I  could  get  hold  of  it.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Perry.  Five  cents  is  all  right  with  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  if  we  give  you  3  cents  you  could  get 
along  pretty  well — ^now,  just  between  us? 

Mr.  Perry.  So  far  as  our  own  company  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  really  believe  with  the  other  gentlemen  that  8 
cents  was  as  little  as  you  could  have  gotten  along  with  in  1897? 

Mr.  Perry.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  committee  reduced  it  to  5  cents? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  reduced  us  to  6  cents,  and  then  to  5  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  not  go  on  down  a  little  further  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  bad  time  to  change  it  now. 
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Mr.  Gbiggs.  a  good  time  to  change  it,  you  mean.  You  sell  more 
lime  and  build  more  houses,  if  it  is  cheaper.  If  I  could  buy  lime 
cheaper,  I  would  build  a  house  myself. 

Mr.  Perby.  We  need  the  help  just  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  lime  business? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  began  in  1880. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  begin  in  1880  yourself,  did  you? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  what  we  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Fifty  years  old. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  were  about  35.     [Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  Perry.  Thank  you,  sir ;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  have  you  invested  in  that  business  ? 

Mr.  PsBRT.  We  did  have  quite  a  lot  We  sold  out  in  1900  to  this 
Kockland  and  Bockport  Lime  Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  the  same  factory  now  that  you  had  then,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir ;  we  sold  it  to  this  company  I  represent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  do  not  care  to  state  that. 
'  r.  Obigos.  Yoa  do  not  want  to  say  how  much  ^^  very  little  money  " 
is  to  you? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  would  rather  not  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  dividends  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Perry-  None. 

Mr.  Clark.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  Perry.  This  Rockland  and  Rockport  Lime  Company  has  not 
paid  any  dividends  since  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  they  have  not  made  any  money  in  six  years? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir ;  but  uiey  have  put  it  out  in  improvements. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  improvements  have  you  paid  for? 

Mr.  Perry.  Quite  extensive  improvements. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  now?  in  comparison  with  the  capital 
stock  ? 

Mr-  Griggs.  He  would  rather  not  say. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  would  say  if  I  could,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  bonded  indebtedness  is  $2,000,000,  and  there  is 
$1,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $1,000,000  of  common  stock. 

Mr.  Clark.  $4,000,000  altogether? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  was  the  way  vou  fixed  it :  When  you  organized 
that  company  you  issued  the  prererred  stock  up  to  the  full  value  of 
the  whole  thing,  and  then  when  a  man  took  a  share  of  preferred 
stock  you  gave  him  a  share  of  common  stock  to  go  with  it? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  could  not  tell  you.  They  did  not  take  us  in  on  the 
stock.    They  organized  without  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  on  the  outside? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  how  much  profit  you  had  made? 
How  much  profit  did  you  make  in  a  year?  That  is  wliat  the  commit- 
tee wants  to  know. 
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Mr.  Perry.  The  Rockland  and  Rockport  lime  Company? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perry.  Well,  last  year,  $48,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  what? 

Mr-  Perry.  Everything  above  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  the  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty-eight  thousand  dollars  on  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  Forty -eight  thousand  dollars  after  paying  interecft  on 
the  bonds.  That  did  not  take  care  of  any  common  or  preferred  stocky 
but  it  was  a  bad  year  last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty-eight  thousand  dollars  is  about  2  per  cent  <hi 
$2,000,000.  Do  you  undertake  to  tell  this  committee  you  only  made  2 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  what  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  making  2  per  cent? 

Mr.  Perry.  Last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  made  $90,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  after  counting  out  interest,  salaries  and 
wages,  and  material? 

Mr.  Perry.  Everything  up  to  the  preferred  and  commom  stodc. 

Mr.  CiARK.  And  you  came  down  here  because  everybody  else  was 
coming? 

Mr.  Perry.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  kilns  do  you  have  in  that  property! 

Mr.  Perry.  The  Rockland  and  Rockport  Lime  Company  has  80. 
There  are  about  48  outside. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  they  have  when  they  c<msolidated  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  About  the  same  niraiber. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Perry.  In  1900. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  making  on  it  a  year  before  they 
consolidated  it? 

Mr.  Perry.  Making  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  making  nothing? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir." 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  did  they  have? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  were  making  nothing — ^just  before  they  organ- 
ized the  price  of  lime  was  away  down. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  did  they  have  before  they  reor- 
ganized ? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  did  not  reorganize. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  start  this  Rockland  and  Rockport 
Lime  Company? 

Mr.  Perry.  In  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  buy  out  the  other  companies? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  bought  out  the  other  companies ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  other  companies  were  there? 

Mr.  Perry.  Seven  or  eight. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  their  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  were  individual  firms,  except  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  issued  four  millions  of  stock  for  80  lime 
kilns? 
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Mr.  Perry.  Nb,  sir;  two  millions  of  bonds  and  two  millions  of 
stock. 

The  Chairman.  Did  yon  give  that  to  the  parties  who  owned  the 
original  properties? 

Mr.  Perry.  Not  altogether.  We  bought  property  outside  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  bought  also  a  fleet  of  barges. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  give  to  the  old  firms? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  give  for  property  you  bought 
out^de? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  the  properties  in  Rockland  and  Rockport  and 
Thomaston  cost  them  about  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much? 

Mr.  Perry.  Two  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  cash  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  bonus  was  there  in  that? 

Mr.  Perry.  Nothing. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  an  old  lime  kiln 
is  worth.  We  have  some  for  sale  in  my  locality.  Do  you  know  why 
it  is  no  other  locality  in  the  United  States  came  here  to  ask  for  a 
tariff  on  lime  except  these  people  from  Maine? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  we  are  interested  a  little  more  than  most  any- 
body else,  because  they  are  our  next-door  neighbors,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Brunswick  and  Canada  both. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  down  into  the  Boston  market? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes;  thev  get  down  into  the  Boston *market,  and  get 
into  the  New  York  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  do  get  into  the  New  York  market? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes;  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  great  many  limekilns  nearer  New 
York  than  you  are? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes;  but  no  lime  quite  so  good  as  ours. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  New  Brunswick  lime  as  good? 

Mr.  Perry.  Practically. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  not  say  that;  that  might  not  be  true. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  There  are  people  who  live  and  die  who  never 
heard  of  Rockland  lime. 

Mr.  Perry.  Not  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  The  best  lime  is  found  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  where  we  sell  it.    That  is  our  best  market. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  thev  paid  $2,000,000  for  those  limekilns? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir :  ana  the  quarries.  We  have  the  finest  quarries 
in  the  world  there. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  quarry? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  mean  the  lime  quarries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course,  I  meant  to  include  all  that  with  the  lime- 
kilns.   Were  those  all  worth  $2,000,000  in  cash? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  are  trying  to  work  it  out  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  No  ;  but  I  say  we  are  going  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was  not  worth  that  when  you  got  it  together? 
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Mr.  Perry.  I  think  it  was.  I  think  it  was  then  and  I  think  it  is 
now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  nobody  paid  any  cash  for  it? 

Mr.  Perry.  Every  dollar  of  that  preferred  stock  and  common  stock 
was  sold  at  par.  I  have  five  thousand  of  common  and  five  thousand  of 
preferred. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  pay  cash  for  it? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  did. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  have  $10,000  of  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Perry.  No  ;  no  bonds.  I  paid  par  for  the  common  and  par  for 
the  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  the  price  of  lime  was  very  low  just  before 
the  corporation  was  organized  * 

Mr.  Perry.  It  happened  to  be  that  year. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  it  got  up  very  high  just  directly  afterwards! 

Mr.  Perry.  It  went  up  some;  yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  it  was  very  low  before  that,  and  got  higher 
afterwards.    How  low  was  it  before,  and  how  high  did  it  go? 

Mr.  Perry.  In  1900  the  price  of  lime  in  the  New  York  market 

Mr.  Randell.  I  mean  just  before  this  corporation  was  organized. 

Mr.  Perry.  A  very  low  price — as  low  as  60  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  what  did  it  so  to  after  that? 

Mr.  Perry.  From  70  cents,  I  beneve,  to  80. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  went  up  about  33  J  per  cent  directly  after  you 
organized  this  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Not  directly  after;  from  that  up  till  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  still  high — at  high-water  mark? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  80  cents. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  If  the  committee  please,  I  would  like  to  say  one 
word :  I  was  one  of  the  original  parties — one  of  the  original  three — 
who  acquired  the  proj)erty  of  the  Rockland  Lime  Manufacturers.  I 
want  to  say  that  we  paid  spot  cash  for  every  piece  of  property  that  we 
bought.  There  was  no  man  who  got  a  single  block  of  that  stock,  com- 
mon or  perferred,  or  one  of  the  bonds,  who  did  not  pay  for  it  in  actual 
cash. 

Mr.  Clark.  Had  you  been  in  the  lime  business  before? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir;  since  1868. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  put  in  your  property  at  that  time  as  so  much 
cash,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  sold  my  property  for  cash ;  I  had  given  an  option 
to  other  parties  at  $25,000  more  than  I  sold  it  to  this  company  lor. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  sold  this  property  to  yourself,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  was  interested  in  the  company  with  other  people. 
We  paid  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Perry,  a  great  deal  more  in  proportion 
than  that,  and  he  will  say  so,  and  we  paid  him  cash,  and  he  will  say 
the  actual  property  we  turned  over  was  worth  more  than  the  prop- 
erty he  turned  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  this  the  way  you  did  it:  You  determined  you 
would  have  a  corporation ;  then  you  went  to  work  and  agreed  what 
your  propertv  was  worth  in  proportion  to  each  piece  or  property, 
and  then  marlced  it  up  so  as  to  make  this  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  No;  I  will  tell  you  how  we  did  it.  We  talked  the 
matter  over  about  the  various  properties.  Parties  had  tried  to  work 
that  out  for  four  years,  consecutively.    They  had  not  succeeded  in 
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getting  the  prices  at  which  they  could  finance  it.  We  then  decided 
that  on  a  certain  basis,  by  paying  spot  cash,  we  could  buy  this  prop* 
ertv  which  was  owned  by  individuals.  The  quarries  were  the  essen* 
tial  thing.  We  talk  about  the  kilns,  because  that  is  the  producing 
capacity,  but  unless  you  have  the  quarries  you  can  not  make  lime* 
Some  of  those  quarries  we  bought  of  outside  parties,  one  in  particu- 
lar, for  which,  we  paid  $165,000,  and  it  was  not  very  large.  We 
acquired  a  railroad  down  there.  We  paid  75  per  cent  for  the  stock, 
and  paid  cash,  and  assumed  the  bonded  indebtedness.  That  railroad 
is  14  miles  long. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  no  new  kilns  up  there? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  have  been  no  new  kilns  discovered  there  in 
my  day.  The  best  one  we  have  was  opened  in  1817,  according  to 
history. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  all  happens  to  be  on  account  of  geographical  lo- 
cation, does  it  not?  There  is  not  a  square  mile  in  Maine  that  is  not 
rock,  is  there? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  largely  the  truth? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  It  is  rock,  yes,  but  certain  kinds  of  rock.  We  are 
talking  about  commercial  limestone. 

Mr.  Clark.  Limestone  rock? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  is  limestone,  but  there  is  a  gi'eat  difference 
in  the  quality  of  limestone. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  how  much  is  this  thing  capitalized  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Two  million  dollars,  and  it  was  all  paid  in  in  cash, 
aU  that  was  issued.    There  has  been  about  $1,700,000  issued. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  dividends  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  not  made  a  single  dividend  except  the 
first  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  do  with  the  money  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  not  made  2  per  cent  on  our  investment. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  count  it  as  making  anything  when  you  go 
and  buy  a  new  quarry  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  not  bought  a  new  one  since  we  bought 
Mr.  Perry's. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  say  you  have  not  made  any  money  in  the  lime 
business  since  you  organized  this  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  losing?  You  have  been  running  at  a 
loss? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  made  sufficient  money  to  pay  our  coupons, 
and  we  have  made  some  improvements.  He  told  you  we  made  $48,000 
last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  the  improvements  worth? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  were  obliged  to  put  those  in 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  they  worth? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  problematical. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  put  into  improvements? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  put  into  improvements,  perhaps,  since  the  com- 
pany has  been  organized,  on  an  average  of  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  has  it  been  organized? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Since  1900. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  $200,000. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Only  $175,000.  You  understand,  we  paid  no  divi- 
dends on  our  stock,  and  the  stock  has  not  a  market  value  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  all  make  a  living? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  other  business,  some  of  us.  I  do  not  make 
my  living  out  of  the  lime  business,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Tell  us  who  owns  those  bonds. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  They  are  owned  by  savings  banks  and  by  trust  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  disposed  of  those  bonds,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  A  large  proportion  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  To  buy  this  other  property. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Which  other  property? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  The  $2,000,000  of  stock  was  not  sufficient  funds  to 
acquire  this  property.  We  have  seven  barges  that  cost  us  $60,000 
apiece,  and  a  steel  ocean-going  towboat  that  cost  $70,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  only  put  out  $1,700,000  of  stock? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  stock;  yes,  sir.  We  only  issued  what  we 
were  obliged  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  addition  to  that,  you  sold  $2,000,000  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  par? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Some  of  them  were  sold  at  95. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  tell  the  purchasers  what  a  poor  piece  of 
property  it  was  when  you  sold  those  bonds? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  good  piece  of  property. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Going  to  be? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir.  The  amditions  have  been  such  we  have  not 
been  thus  far  as  successful  as  we  had  hoped,  but  by  closest  economy 
and  by  cutting  off  all  corners  it  is  possible  to  cut  off,  we  hope  to  reacli 
the  day  when  we  shall  make  a  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  and 
also  on  the  common,  Jilthoiigh  I  do  not  look  really  for  tlie  common 
stock  to  pay  a  dividend  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  vou  ever  expect  to  see  any  better  years  for  business 
than  1905  and  1900  and  1907? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  They  were  very  good  for  certain  lines  of  business 
but,  unfortunately  for  us,  two  of  those  years  were  extremely  cold,  so 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  market  lime  or  use  it.  Our  bays  and 
harbors  were  practically  all  frozen  over  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  those  years  were  especially  good  for  building 
purposes  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Not  particularly  for  us  alone;  not  during  extreme 
weather. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  was  a  time  when  the  market  did  not  buy  any! 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  because  you  put  the  price  of  lime  up  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  think  you  would  make  money  during  those 
good  years  we  have. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Wlien  the  Wilson  bill  was  pending  your  people 
gave  us  a  most  thorough  investigation  and  thought  we  were  entitled 
to  5  cents. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  governed  by  the  Wilson  bill,  as  sure  as  you 
live. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  not  this  organization  of  yours  cut  off  competi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  No,  sir;  there  were  46  kilns  besides  ours. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  many  did  you  buy  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  acquired  82.  There  are  probably  150  others 
now.    Different  parties  own  kilns. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  agree  that  after  the  organization  of  that 
company  the  price  went  up  about  33  per  cent? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  No  ;  I  do  not  agree  the  price  went  up. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  Mr.  Perry,  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you, 
in  effect  says  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  He  qualified  it  by  saying  from  that  time  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  said  that  while  you  were  present.  He  is  in  your 
company  now,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  He  is  general  manager.  He  owns  just  a  small 
amount  of  stock,  just  as  he  said.  He  was  not  connected  with  us 
then  at  all.  In  fact,  we  were  in  very  severe  competition.  He  was 
established  in  New  York  and  had  been  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
handling  his  own  products — ^he  and  his  two  brothers  and  their 
father — and  they  had  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  New  York  trade. 
He  was  handling  it  very  successfully,  and  we  felt  if  we  could  acquire 
his  property  and  secure  his  services  to  take  charge  of  the  New  York 
marKet  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do.  He  took  charge  of  the  New 
York  market  for  us  and  made  good,  and  about  a  year  ago  he  was 
made  general  manager  of  the  company. 

Exhibit  A. 

November  20,  1908. 

Scale  of  wages  paid  by  Rockland-Rockport  TAme  Company, 

Ordinary  labor per  day—  $1.75 

Kiln  labor do 1.  875 

Coal  discharging per  hour__  ..SO 

Barge  stevedoring do .  25 

Kiln  foreman per  day__  2.  .50 

Quarry  foreman do 2. 50 

Quarry  drillman do 2.  00 

Quarry  labor do 2.  00 

Quarry  engineer do 2. 25 


Exhibit  B. 

United  States  Customs  Service, 

Office  of  thf.  Collector, 
Port  of  Houlton,  Me,,  August  18,  1908, 
H.  L.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  Rockport,  Me, 

Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  15th  instant  relative  to  the  amount  of 
lime  imported  into  this  district  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  I 
will  state  that  our  statistical  returns  show  the  amount  to  be  2,911,240  pounds, 
approximately  13,233  barrels. 

Respectfully,  W.  1'.  jEiNiis, 

Special  Deputy  Collector, 
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Exhibit  C. 

United  States  Cus'toms  Service, 

Office  of  the  Cou-ectob, 
Port  of  Bangor,  Afe.,  August  18^  1908. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Shephebd,  Rockland,  Me. 

Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  15th  instant  would  inform  you  that  4,063,700 
pounds  of  lime  were  imported  Into  this  customs  district  during  the  year  aid- 
ing June  30,  1908. 

Respectfully,  A.  R.  Dat,  Collector. 


Exhibit  D. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washington,  August  12,  1908. 
Collector  of  Customs, 

Belfast,  Me. 
Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  of  the  10th  instant  you  are  informed  that 
the  imports  of  lime  from  Canada  into  customs  districts  of  Maine  during  the 
fiscal  year  1908  were  7,050,940  pounds;  value,  $18,391.    All  of  this  lime  was 
reported  from  the  customs  districts  of  Aroostook  and  Bangor. 
Very  truly, 

J.  N.  Whitney, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EDWARD  CAEY,  OF  HEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me,  as 
this  is  a  new  subject,  I  vshould  like  to  give  you  a  brief  resume  of  the 
carbon  situation  to-day  from  an  importer's  standpoint  and  that  of 
the  consumers  of  this"  country.  It  only  consists  of  four  pages  of 
typewritten  matter. 

Mr.  Dai^zell.  Is  this  paragraph  97? 

The  Chairman.  Paragraph  98. 

Mr.  Cary.  This  has  to  do  with  both  paragraphs  97  and  98,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  often  import  articles  of  carbon,  as  well  as  carbon 
for  electric  lighting,  specially  provided  for  in  paragraph  98. 

We  are  importers  of  carbon  sticks  for  electric  lighting.  As  the 
committee  is  no  doubt  aware  there  has  been  considerable  litigation 
in  regard  to  these  articles,  not  only  under  the  present  act,  but  under 
the  act  of  1894.  In  the  former  act  they  were  first  assessed  at  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  86,  but  were  held  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  to  be  properly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  as 
unenumerated  articles.  One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  court  for  ex- 
cluding them  from  paragraph  86  was  that  they  were  not  susceptible 
of  decoration.  In  the  present  act  a  special  provision  was  put  in  to 
cover  tliem  at  the  specific  rate  of  90  cents  a  hundred,  and  this  pro- 
vision has  been  held  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  cover 
not  only  the  regular  lengths  (12  inches),  but  also  double  lengths  by 
similitude. 

"WTiile  the  notes  on  tariff  hearings  which  you  have  before  you  give 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  this  specific  rate  as  46.79  per  cent,  we 
desire  to  point  out  that  this  is  entirely  misleading,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  based  on  the  total  number  of  sticks  imported  and  the  total 
value  of  those  sticks,  the  assumption  being  that  they  are  all  of  the 
same  value.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  carbons  for  electric  lighting  vary 
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greatly  in  price  according  to  their  size  and  the  particular  lamp  for 
which  they  are  designed.  For  instance,  a  carbon  for  electric  light- 
ing to  be  used  in  a  searchlight  is  worth  on  the  other  side  as  high  as 
$23  per  hundred,  on  which  the  duty  would  be  equal  less  than  4  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  while  a  carbon  for  electric  lighting  designed  to  be 
used  in  a  small  arc  lamp  is  worth  on  the  other  side  about  13  cents 
per  hundred,  on  which  the  duty  would  equal  nearly  700  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  yet  both  of  these  articles  under  the  present  tariff  pay  a  duty 
of  90  cents  per  hundred.  Both  of  these  classes  are  imported  by  us. 
The  largest  quantity  imported  are  those  for  the  inclosed  arc  lamp 
(the  kind  you  have  in  all  the  streets  of  Washington,  and  all  the  stores 
where  they  use  arc  lamps  for  lighting).  The  average  price  for  a 
single  length  carbon  of  this  kind  is  about  60  cents  per  hundred,  on 
which  the  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  about  150  per  cent.  We  our- 
selves import  nine  classes  of  carbons,  all  of  which  pay  90  cents  per 
hundred,  and  we  append  hereto  a  table  showing  relative  quantities 
of  each  class  imported  by  us  during  the  past  year  and  the  ad  valorem 
ec^uivalent  of  the  90  cents  per  hundred  rate.  On  all  of  these  classes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  last  (A  and  I),  we  have  been  com- 

Selled,  in  order  to  escape  the  prohibitive  rate,  to  import  them  in 
ouble  lengths,  and  under  the  head  of  "  Per  cent  ad  valorem  basis  " 
in  the  appended  table  we  therefore  give  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
90  cents  per  hundred  based  on  the  double  length,  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  runs  from  41.4  per  cent  to  297.9  per  cent.  Those  are  based  on 
actual  importations.  In  the  last  column  of  this  table  we  have  ^iven 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  these  carbons  if  imported  in  single 
lengths,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  runs  from  102.5  per  cent  to 
744.7  per  cent.  The  ad  valorem  on  class  C,  of  which  we  import  the 
greatest  quantities,  is  158.5  per  cent,  while  class  B,  the  next  largest 
in  quantity  imported  by  us,  is  102.5  per  cent.  Our  factory  is  unable 
to  produce  classes  A  and  I  in  double  lengths,  and  we  have  had  to 
import  these  in  single  lengths,  on  which  we  pay  a  duty  equivalent  to 
23  per  cent  and  321.4  per  cent  ad  valorem,  respectively.  Of  these 
two  classes,  A  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  types  in  use,  being  used  for 
flame  arc  lamps  (those  are  the  big  sunbursts  that  you  see  on  the 
streets),  while  claas  I  is  one  of  the  lowest-priced  carbons  made  on 
the  Continent,  but  has  not  been  made  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  for  the  single-length 
carbon  is  more  than  double  the  ad  valorem  rate  for  the  double  car- 
bon. This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  carbon  stick  24  inches  long  is 
worth  considerably  more  than  two  carbon  sticks  of  12  inches  in  length, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  manufacture  the  longer  lengths 
without  warping  and  breakage. 

The  total  number  of  carbons,  as  noted  in  the  table,  is  707,335.  All 
but  25,000  of  these,  however,  were  double  lengths,  so  that  the  number 
stated  represents  a  total  of  single-length  carbons  of  1,389,670. 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  a  period  of 
two  years  ago  manv  more  of  the  expensive  carbons  were,  propor- 
tionately, imported  in  single  lengths  than  are  imported  to-day.  This 
is  another  reason  showing  that  the  estimated  percentage  of  46.79  per 
cent  is  misleading,  since  these  expensive  carbons  reduced  the  average 
ad  valorem  rate. 
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It  is  obvious,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  statement  and  the  ap- 
pended table  that  the  specific  rate  of  90  cents  a  hundred  is  absolutely 
prohibitory  unless  we  resort  to  the  practice  of  having  the  sticks  made 
in  double  lengths,  and  that  even  then  the  rate  on  those  of  which  we 
import  most  (class  C),  being  equivalent  to  63.4  per  cent,  represents 
a  much  higher  duty  than  was  intended  to  be  placed  upon  these  arti- 
cles in  view  of  the  35  per  cent  rate  in  paragraph  97  on  other  articles 
of  carbon.  It  is  further  apparent  that  any  provision  fixing  a  specific 
rate  based  on  number  of  pieces  which  will  take  in  all  classes  of  car- 
bons for  electric  lighting  is  wholly  inequitable,  and  we  therefore 
respectfully  suggest  that  m  the  proposed  tariff  either  an  ad  valorem 
rate  be  fixed  or  a  specific  rate  basea  on  some  other  factor  than  num- 
bers of  pieces.  We  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  proposed  change  of  paragraph  97  to  cover  articles  whether 
deemed  susceptible  of  decoration  or  not,  carbons  for  electric  lighting 
would  be  provided  for  under  the  provision  for  "  articles  of  carbon, 
and  we  believe  there  is  no  good  reason  why  these  carbons  should  not 
pay  the  same  duty  as  other  articles  of  carbon.  Such  articles  at  pres- 
ent pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent,  and  we  request  that  what- 
ever duty  may  be  put  upon  such  goods  the  same  ad  valorem  duty  may 
be  applied  to  carbons  for  electric  lighting.  In  view  of  the  under- 
stanamg  that  reduction  is  to  be  made  m  the  rates  of  the  present  tariff 
act,  we  ask  that  the  goods  be  not  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  more  than 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  a  specific  rate  be  desired,  we  suggest  that  a  very  equitable  rate 
can  be  made  based  on  the  weight,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  process 
of  manufacture  is  principally  mechanical  and  the  cost  of  proauction 
is  therefore  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  material  in 
the  article.  In  fact,  the  cost  is  so  regulated  abroad.  Upon  the 
standard  carbons  which  are  principally  in  use  in  this  country  a  spe- 
cific rate  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  raie  of  25 
per  cent,  and  on  the  more  expensive  carbons  and  the  cheaper  carbons 
this  rate  adjusts  itself  equitably  to  the  Government,  importer,  and 
the  consumer.  Those  are  the  ones  that  are  used  in  all  your  street 
lamps  all  over  the  country  and  in  all  your  large  stores  for  indoor 
lighting,  the  carbons  having  a  specific  rate  of  IJ  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  worth  6  cents  a  pound,  or  is  it  worth  t^  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  be  about  5  cents  a  pound;  and  on  the  more 
expensive  carbons  and  the  cheaper  carbons  this  rate  adjusts  itself 
equitably  to  the  Government  and  to  the  consumer. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  of  all  carbons  abroad  is  based  on  the  cubic 
mass.  The  lamps  of  a  country  control  the  type  of  carbons — ^the 
lamps  that  are  in  use.  Those  that  we  use  for  general  purposes  of 
illumination  require  uniform  carbons.  They  are  the  ones  that,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  are  made  more  than  the  others;  and  a 
duty  based  upon  the  weight,  upon  a  certain  specific  basis  or  an  ad 
valorem  basis,  or  a  specific  rate  giving  a  definite  ad  valorem  basis  on 
a  carbon  that  may  constitute  85  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of 
the  country — those  that  are  more  expensive  one  way  and  those  that 
are  cheaper  the  other — adjusts  itself  the  same  as  it  aoes  in  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture.  The  absolute  table—;!  have  given  the  limits  of 
it — is  attached  here,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  special 
interest  to  be  read. 
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(The  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Gary  is  as  follows:) 


V 

Glass  No. 

Lengths. 

Single.... 
Double... 
do. 

Number 
Imported. 

Percent, 

ad  valorem 

basis. 

23.0 

41.4 

63.4 

70.8 

76.2 

88.5 

114.5 

297.9 

321.4 

A(\  valorcfOi 
pel-  cent  if  car- 
bons were  Im- 
ported in 
lengths  re- 
quired by  arc 
lamps  in  thJs 
country. 

A- 

B- 

o 

„ 

20,000 

180,195 

394,740 

11,650 

51,800 

27,860 

7,000 

0.600 

5,000 

23.0 
1012.6 
158.5 

I>_ 

E- 

F- 

G__ 

"EEEEEE 

EEE 

do 

do 

do—. 

do 

177.0 
100.6 
221.« 
2SB.S 

H _ .          .         . 

do 

744.7 

T_ 

Single.... 

321.4 

Total 

707,335 

707,335  as  imported  equals  1,889.670  In  normal  lengths  for  use  In  arc  lamps. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Gary,  how  much  of  the  volume  of  these  elec- 
tric-light carbons  is  consumed  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,*^  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two  hundred  million  pieces? 

Mr.  Gary.  Two  hundred  million  pieces. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  the  importation  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  About  10  per  cent  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  is 
importations? 

Mr.  Gary.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  these  carbons  manufactured  by  hand  or  by 
machinery? 

Mr.  Gary.  Practically  entirely  mechanically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  labor  cost  enter  much  into  the  cost  of  the 
carbon  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  From  my  knowledge  of  carbon  work,  I  should  say  to  the 
extent  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent^nearer  15  than  20 — ^but  20  would  be 
the  maximum,  including  all  handling. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  the  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  the  labor  cost;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  import  these  in 
freight  rates?  What  is  the  freight  that  it  costs  you  to  carry  them 
across  the  ocean? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate  from  the  factory  in  France  or  in  Germany, 
depending  on  whether  they  come  in  carloads  or  less  than  carloads, 
would  average  from  45  to  55  cents  for  actual  transportation,  land 
haul  and  ocean  freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Forty-five  to  55  cents  per  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Gary.  Per  hundred  pounds;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  to  pay  that  in  addition  to  the  duty 
before  they  come  in  competition  with  tlie  home  product? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  the  duty  and  the  freight  something 
like  $1.85  a  hundred? 
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Mr.  Gary.  A  thousand  carbons,  which  is  our  unit,  will  weigh  about 
145  pounds  packed  for  shipment.  We  allow  in  ordinary  fimiring 
160  pounds.  So  your  freight  rate  will  cost  from  60  to  65  cents,  oring- 
ing  $1.50  to  $1.55.  No;  your  rate  is  90  cents  per  hundred,  which  is 
$9  per  thousand.  As  a  hundred  carbons,  you  see,  would  only  weig^ 
one-tenth  of  145  or  155  pounds,  it  is  light  in  proportion  to  t^  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  tne  cost  of  manufacture  oi  these  electric-ligEt 
carbons  any  greater  than  that  of  the  other  carbons  that  are  named  in 
schedule  9f  that  have  a  30  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  import  other  types  of  carbons,  which  were  origi- 
nally under  that  paragraph,  used  for  other  purposes  than  lighting. 
All  lighting  carbons  have  been  entered  for  duty  since  tlie  decision 
under  paragraph  98.  But  carbon  blocks  used  for  connectors,  or,  as 
we  term  them,  brushes  on  our  dynamos  and  motors  and  electric 
apparatus  and  contacts — all  other  forms  and  shapes  of  carbon  for 
any  electrical  purpose  whatsoever  were  originally  interpreted  as  fall- 
ing under  paragraph  97. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  more  labor  cost  that  goes  into  these 
electric-lighting  carbons  than  the  other  class  of  carbons  that  are 
imported  at  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  is  less  in  electric-lighting  carbons  than  in  the 
other  types,  especially  of  the  carbon  brushes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  reason  why  these  electric-lighting 
carbons  should  pay  a  higher  rate  of  dut}^  than  the  other  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  only  is  there  no  reason,  but  at  the  time  this  dutv 
was  imposed  the  carbons  that  were  imported  from  Europe,  and  which 
are  still  imported  from  Europe,  were  not  manufactui*ed  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  carbon  that  is  made  in  this  country  as  good 
a  carbon  as  the  imported  carbon  for  lights? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  carbon  made  in  this 
country — one  known  as  the  open-arc  coke-plated  carbon,  copper- 
plated  carbon,  and  the  other  similar  to  the  continental  carbon,  ordi- 
narily termed  the  high-grade  carbon,  which  the  modern  type  of  lamps 
that  are  generally  in  use  in  our  eastern  cities  require,  and  such  as 
you  have  on  the  streets  of  Washington.  So  there  are  two  distinct 
types. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  best  type  here  is  about  equal  to  the  type  that 
is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  other  is  an  inferior  article? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  other,  in  quality,  is  inferior  carbon,  suitable  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  manufactured  and  always  has  been  manu- 
factured. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Who  are  the  principal  manufacturers  of  these 
carbons  for  electric  lighting  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  manufacture  of  all  of  our 
lighting  carbons  in  this  country  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the 

ational  Garbon  Gompam^  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  ^National  Garbon  Gompany  of  Gleveland ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  controls  the  entire  American  product  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  A?  far  as  I  am  aware ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  They,  then,  have  a  monopoly  of  the  electric  carbon 
business — that  is,  for  electric  lighting? 

Mr.  Gary.  So  far  as  my  best  knowledge  extends,  they  have — the 
domestic  manufacture. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  they  an  evolution  of  the  old  Brush  Company  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  no.  The  Brush  Company,  in  the  days  when  I  was 
in  manufacture,  Mr.  Cockran,  were  makers  of  arc  lamps  and  arc- 
lamp  apparatus,  and  also  made  carbons,  as  Mr.  Brush  controlled  the 
product  for  plating  carbons  in  the  beginning.  I  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  whether  their  factory  descended  to  the  present  company  m 
Cleveland  or  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  these  carbons 
per  hundred  in  this  country,  if  you  know  ? 

Mb.  Gary.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  high-grade  carbons, 
similar  to  those  that  we  import,  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
80  to  90  cents  per  hundred  to  manufacture. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eighty  or  90  cents.  TMiat  do  you  pay  for  those 
carbons  abroad? 

Mr.  Gary.  About  60  to  80  cents  per  hundred  pieces  will  take  in 
practically  85  per  cent  of  our  total  importations.  The  others  are  spe- 
cial carbons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  pay  from  60  to  80  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  From  60  to  80  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  how  much  freight  do  you  pay  ?  You  stated 
it  a  while  ago ;  but  how  much  does  the  freight  amount  to  per  hundred 
pieces? 

Mr.  Gary.  Per  hundred  pieces?  It  would  be  one-tenth;  about  6 
to  7  cents  per  hundred  pieces. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  do  you  pay  any  marine  insurance? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  almost  negligible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  loss  from  breakage  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  the  condition  in  which  we  import  them  at  the  present 
time — not  in  single  lengths,  not  in  the  normal  condition,  but  in  the 
condition  in  which  we  have  to  import  them  in  order  to  have  a  price 
at  which  we  can  sell  at  all — there  is  considerable  breakage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  will  amount,  with  us,  to  an  average  of  7  to  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seven  or  8  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  taking  the  American  carbon  to  average  85 
cents  and  the  imported  carbon  to  average  70  cents,  and  abroad  you 
add  15  cents  for  breakage  and  freight,  that  brings  them  to  85  cents, 
which  would  make  the  cost  of  the  American  carbon  in  New  York 
and  of  the  imported  carbon  about  the  same  without  the  duty,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  On  that  basis  of  figuring ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  duty  amounts,  in  reality,  the  way  you 
import  them,  to  about  45  cents  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Gary.  About  45  cents  a  hundred ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  this  company,  then,  has  the  protection  of  45 
cents  a  hundred  on  an  article  on  which  the  labor  cost  is  only  20  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  over  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Not  over  20  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  makes  the  labor  cost  an  average  of 
about  16  to  20  cents  in  the  carbon  and  a  protective  rate  of  about  46 
cents  per  hundred  carbons  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

The  Ghairman.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  You  import  these 
carbons  double  length,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do ;  yes,  sir ;  where  possible. 

The  Ghairman.  And  then  cut  them  in  two  in  order  to  use  them! 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghairman.  For  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty  of  so  much 
on  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir.  • 

The  Ghairman.  So  that  you  get  them  in  at  half  the  rate  which  was 
originally  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rate  was  fixed  after  a  full  hearing  of  the 
people  who  imported  and  the  people  who  wanted  to  manufacture 
them,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  no  reports  of  any  hearings  in  the  reports  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Gommittee  of  1897. 

The  Chairman.  The  government  report  would  show  about  20  cents 
a  hundred  valuation  of  imported  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  would  double,  as  they  double  the  lengths. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  cents  per  hundred  for  the  double  lengths  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Because  in  the  statistics  they  call  each  piece  a  carhSn. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  you  get  your  40  cents — ^by  reduc- 
ing them  back  to  honest  figures,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  government  reports  show  that  they  are  im- 
porated  at  20  cents  a  hundred  for  the  double  lengths.  That  would  be 
10  cents  a  hundred  for  a  single  carbon,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir.  The  government  reports  must  show  the  mini- 
mum of  45  cents,  because  the  duty  is  90  cents  per  hundred  pieces,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  government  statistics  which  are  before  you  show  that 
in  1897  the  absolute  duty,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  when 
imported,  was  46iV*o  per  cent.  That  is  the  statistical  report.  The 
specific  rate  upon  the  total  pieces  gave  an  ad  valorem  equivalent 

of  46,ViF. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  correct.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  cost  of  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  abroad ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  manufacture,  yourself? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  the  carbons.  They  are  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  Brush  manufacture  them? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Brush  Company  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Gary.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them,  I  should  say,  are  manufactured 
in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  manufactured? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  various  places.  Cleveland  is  the  largest  factory,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware;  then  Lancaster 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  principal  market  is  700  miles  from  Cleve- 
land? ' 

Mr.  Cart.  Oh,  the  market  extends  from  Maine  to  California. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  but  the  average  is  several  himdred 
miles  from  Cleveland,  and  the  freight  rates  by  railroad  would  be  as 
much  from  Cleveland  to  the  market  as  they  are  from  Europe  to  the 
market,  would  thev  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  because  we  pay  our  freight  rate  before  we  enter  the 
market.  They  are  in  the  market,  if  you  are  speaking  of  freight  rates 
in  that  connection. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  does  that  make?  They  have  to 
be  transported  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  where  they  are 
used,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Cart,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  has  got  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Cary.  Very  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  for  the  American  product  is  more 
than  the  freight  for  the  European  product^  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cary.  No,  sir.  We  pay  the  same  freight  as  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturers if  we  ship  to  a  given  point.  We  repay  the  land  haul  from 
New  York. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  a  large  market  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Cary.  We  could  stand  a  much  larger  one.  Our  worthy  do- 
mestic competitors  have  the  New  York  market,  principally. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  sell  ? 

Mr.  Cary.  Wherever  we  have  the  opportunity.  We  do  sell  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  We  sell  comparatively  very  little 
in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  sell  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Cary.  From  New  York,  yes,  sir;  and  partially,  to  a  limited 
extent,  at  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Cary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  ship  them  all  to  New  York  from 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Cary.  We  have  to  remanufacture  them,  practically — that  is, 
break  them  in  two.  We  can  not  import  them  in  condition  to  be  used, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  have  to  cut  them  in  two? 

Mr.  Cary.  We  have  to  unpack  them  and  cut  them  in  two. 

The  Chairman.  And  point  them  ? 

Mr.  Cary.  No,  they  are  pointed  on  either  end.  We  just  cut  them 
in  two. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Cary.  And  repack  them,  and  then  ship  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  little  fairer  to  have 
the  law  fixed  so  that  they  would  be  imported  in  the  proper  length, 
and  not  have  you  have  the  trouble  of  cutting  them  in  two  ? 

Mr.  Cary.  Most  decidedly.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  either 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  Congress  ever  intended  to  shut 
us  out  of  the  market  at  all  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  rather  unnecessary  expense  for  the 
American  consumer  to  pay,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Decidedly.  Mr.  Keisinger,  who  will  follow  me,  will  tell 
you  something  about  that  from  his  own  experience. 

The  Chair>ian.  I  wish  j^ou  would  give  me  the  iSgures. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  increase  in  the  selling  price  since  the  tariff  of  1897 
went  into  force 

The  Ghairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  different  items,  and 
file  them  with  the  stenographer  between  now  and  the  4:th  of  Decem- 
ber, showing  the  labor  cost  and  the  various  items  of  cost  of  the  article 
abroad,  laid  down  in  the  port  of  New  York.  Show  me  the  various 
items.    Will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  With  pleasure. 

The  Ghairman.  All  right;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Gockran.  You  said  that  about  10  per  cent  of  these  carbons 
were  imported? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir* 

Mr.  Gockran.  Gan  you  explain  the  importation  of  that  amount? 
Is  it  a  peculiar  kind  of  carbon? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  only  carbon  that  has  ever  been  imported  from 
Europe  was  the  so-called  "  inclosed  arc-light  carbon."  The  other  type 
of  carbon  that  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  to-day,  but  m 
larger  quantities  before  our  present  type  of  lamp  came  into  use,  aad 
such  as  the  Brush  Gompany  always  manufactured  has  never  been  im- 
ported, because  it  has  never  been  manufactured  abroad. 

Mr.  Gockran.  So  that  there  is  practically  no  foreign  competition 
at  all  for  about  90  per  cent  of  these  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  No.  Of  the  200,000,000  I  should  say  that  possibly  a 
maximum  of  50,000^000  are  of  the  type  that  are  manufactured  bx 
Europe,  of  which  possibly  the  importers  control  20  per  cent,  which  is 
10  per  cent  of  the  total,  allowing  150,000,000  for  the  open  arc  and 
50,000,000  for  the  inclosed  arc. 

Mr.  Gockran.  So  that  the  largest  quantity  of  these  carbons  are 
manufactured  in  this  country  practically  without  competition  from 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Absolutely. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HUGO  REISINGEE,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITT. 

Mr.  Reistnger.  Mr.  Ghairman  and  gentlemen,  my  friend  Mr. 
Gary  put  the  matter  so  intelligently  before  you  that  I  can  be  very 
brief  on  this  question. 

It  was  not  my  desire  to  air  my  views  each  ten  years  on  this  mat- 
ter, but  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  come  before  you,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  show  that  the  excessive  duty  placed 
on  electric-light  carbons  works  a  hardship  on  the  consumer,  as  since 
the  Dingley  tariff  went  into  effect  the  prices  on  this  most  necessary 
article  advanced  more  than  50  per  cent — 700  per  cent. 

The  only  one  to  benefit  by  this  exorbitant  rate  of  duty  of  $9  per 
1,000  is  the  so-called  "  carbon  trust,"  the  National  Garbon  Gompany, 
of  Gleveland,  who  could  easily  sell  their  carbons  at  half  their  pres- 
ent prices  and  still  make  enough  to  pay  dividends  on  their  actual  in- 
vestment. I  don't  mean  $5,500,000  watered  stock,  but  their  actual 
investment  of  $4,500,000.  As  it  is  now,  owing  to  the  beneficent  pro- 
tection accorded  them,  I  understand  they  are  able  to  pay  7  per  cent 
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on  preferred  and  6  per  cent  on  common  stock.  This  includes,  of 
course,  dividends  on  watered  stock,  as  stated  above. 

The  National  Carbon  Company  controls  all  the  carbon  factories 
in  tBe  United  States.  It  was  organized  in  1897,  and  I  believe  that 
through  the  influence  of  its  officers  at  that  time  the  prohibitive  fate 
of  $9  per  1,000  on  carbons  was  passed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
I  protested  strongly  against  it;  because  I  saw  that  the  consumer 
would  ultimately  be  compelled  to  bear  this  burden.  And  considering 
the  vast  importance  of  the  electrical  industry  (and  now  I  refer  es- 
pecially to  electric  arc  lighting)  it  must  be  considered  that  placing 
such  a  prohibitive  rate  of  duty,  $9  per  1,000  (which  figures  about 
from  50  to  700  per  cent),  on  the  most  important  accessory  to  arc 
lighting  is  actually  ridiculous. 

Now,  when  vou  consider  that  a  one-half  by  12  inch  solid  carbon  for 
inclosed  long-burning  arc  lamps  can  be  made  by  the  National  Carbon 
Company  for  $10  per  1,000,  which  carbon  is  sold  by  them  for  $24  per 
1,000  you  will  readily  see  to  what  extent  they  are  protected. 

The  carbon  trust  is  getting^at  present  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
whole  business,  while  we  are  getting  the  balance.  The  balance  of  10 
per  cent  is  divided  between  four  importers,  of  which  I  may  say  I 
get  the  lion's  share.  I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Cary,  that 
the  carbon  trust  is  making  a  high-grade  carbon,  just  as  good  as  mine 
is.  I  think  it  is  inferior,  but  if  they  were  not  protected  by  that  high 
duty  I  think  they  would  make  a  better  article.  But  ttiey  always 
remain  from  two  to  four  dollars  below  our  prices,  and  therefore 
they  do  not  need  a  better  article.  The  man  is  satisfied  when  he  can 
buy  so  much  cheaper.  But  still,  they  make  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them. 

Now,  if  the  duty  were  lowered  to  a  reasonable  basis  you  will  seo^ 
gentlemen,  that  the  poor  carbon  trust  will  not  suffer  one  iota.  And 
if  this  is  done  I  will  guarantee  that  my  prices  will  be  lowered  accord- 
ingly, and  the  consumers  will  reap  the  benefit  to  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars.  For  just  as  soon  as  my  prices  are  lowered  the 
National  Carbon  Company  will  do  likewise ;  because  it  is  their  policy 
to  keep  their  prices  just  enough  under  mine  to  enable  them  to  get 
80  per  cent  of  the  business  at  fancy  prices. 

The  other  20  per  cent  is  divided  among  the  various  importers  of 
carbons  and  most  of  this  20  per  cent  is  lor  special  carbons  of  very 
fine  grade  for  use  in  projectors,  moving-picture  machines,  etc. — car- 
bons which  the  trust  can  not  make. 

The  above  refers  to  so-called  high-grade  carbons,  as  they  are  known 
to  the  trade,  and  I  have  explained  to  you  how  the  exorbitant  duty 
even  on  the  better  grades  works  hardship  on  the  consumer. 

Now,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  lower  grades  of  carbons — 
carbons. which  cost,  I  believe,  from  $4  to  $7  per  thousand  to  manufac- 
ture— you  will  readily  see  that  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  im- 
port them.  The  lower  grades  we  can  not  import  at  all.  They  are  ab- 
solutely excluded. 

Now,  I  wish  to  explain  to  you  one  of  the  actions  of  the  carbon  trust. 
Knowing  they  have  absolutely  no  competition  on  these  low-grade  car- 
bons (as  I  stated  before,  they  control  every  factory;  some  independ- 
ent carbon  works  were  built  after  the  organization  of  the  National 
Carbon  Company,  a  few  of  which  I  can  mention:  The  Consumers^ 
Carbon  Company,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio;  Dickey-Sutton  Carbon  Com- 
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?any,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio;  the  United  States  Carbon  Company,  of 
lleveland,  and  others;  all  of  them  have  since  passed  into  the  control 
of  the  National  Carbon  Company),  where  a  central  station,  say,  uses 
both  kinds,  low  grade  and  high  grade,  the  trust  will  say :  "  We  iQust 
have  your  contract  for  both ;  otherwise  you  will  have  to  pay  so  much 
more  for  our  low-grade  carbons."  And,  naturally,  as  the  low-grade 
carbons  are  used  in  open  arc  lamps,  using  a  pair  of  carbons  every 
night,  and  the  high-grade  carbons  in  inclosed  arc  lamps,  burning  on 
an  average  of  one  hundred  hours  per  pair  of  carbons,  you  will  see 
that  a  plant  for  an  equal  number  of  lamps  using  both  kinds  consumes 
proportionally  more  low-grade  carbons,  and  an  advance  in  price  on 
these  means  quite  an  item. 

In  other  words,  the  carbon  trust  tells  the  people:  "  You  want  to 
buy  high-grade  imported  carbon,  do  you?  Well,  if  you  do,  you  will 
have  to  pay  us  a  higher  price  for  the  low  grades."  Then  they  are 
absolutely  compelled  to  buy  both  of  them,  and  therefore  they  get  the 
whole  trade. 

Fortunately,  not  all  central  stations  m^  both  kinds  of  carbons,  for 
if  they  did  they  would  pay  dearly  for  carbons. 

Now,  a  few  words  for  other  carbon  products,  such  as  carbons  for 
dry  batteries,  carbon  brushes,  etc.  The  National  Carbon  Company- 
controls  the  sale  of  all  these  products  because  of  the  high  protective 
duty. 

Take,  for  instance,  carbons  for  dry  batteries.  These  are  compara- 
tively cheap  to  manufacture,  as  the  material  in  them  is  of  the  cheap- 
est, and  they  do  not  need  much  care  in  manufacturing.  The  duty  on 
these  carbons  is  35  per  cent,  which  makes  the  importation  prohibitive, 
as  the  manufacturers  of  dry  batteries  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  the 
imported  carbons,  and  are  therefore  driven  right  into  the  arms  of  the 
National  Carbon  Company — that  is  the  trust — and  for  your  informa- 
tion I  wish  to  say  that  the  carbon  trtist  is  also  the  largest  manufac- 
turer of  dry  batteries  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 

So  here  you  have  the  peculiar  situation  of  a  lot  of  manufacturers 
being  compelled  to  buy  some  of  their  most  important  supplies  from 
their  most  hated  rival.  How  easy  is  it,  then,  for  the  National  Carbon 
Company  to  withhold  deliveries  of  battery  carbons  to  a  competitor 
when  that  competitor  has  large  important  deliveries  to  make,  or  to 
charge  such  a  price  for  battery  carbons  that  the  manufacturer  can 
not  make  any  profit;  as  you  maj^  be  sure  that  the  carbon  trust 
knows  perfectly  well  what  it  costs  its  competitors  to  make  dry  bat- 
teries, and  under  these  circumstances  is  in  position  of  getting  the  bulk 
of  the  business,  and  making  a  profit  not  alone  on  their  own  batter- 
ies but  on  every  battery  sold  by  their  competitors. 

In  carbon  brushes  the  trust  likewise  controls  the  situation,  owing  to 
the  ample  tariff  protection  given  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  claim  that  if  the  tariff  on  all  carbon  products  for 
electrical  purposes  be  revised  to  a  reasonable  basis  the  consumer  will 
obtain  the  benefit  and  will  be  able  to  buy  his  carbon  supplies  at 
much  cheaper  prices,  thereby  enabling  the  central  stations,  isolated 
electric-light  plants,  etc.,  to  produce  cheaper  light,  and  enable  the 
manufacturer  of  dry  batteries,  electrical  novelties,  etc.,  to  successfully 
compete  with  their  strongest  competitor,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  I  respectfully  ask  that  you  give  your  earnest  consideration 
to  this  matter. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  carbon  trust  asks  $24  a  thousand 
for  these  carbons,  and  make  them  at  less  than  $10? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Their  average  price  is  $24  per  thousand.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  at  the  bottom  oi  the  matter.  I  have  seen  prices  as 
high  as  $28,  and  I  have  seen  prices  as  low  as  $20;  according,  probably, 
to  their  consumption. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  How  long  does  one  of  these  carbons  burn  in  an 
electric  light? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  It  varies;  say  about  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  hours. 

Mr.  Underwood.  One  hundred  and  twenty  hours;  that  is  about 
five  days  a  week? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  of  these  carbons  will  a  town  of 
100,000  people  use  in  a  day? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  It  is  according  to  the  lamps  they  use.  Some  use 
more  gas  and  some  use  more  arc  lamps,  and  others  use  incandescent 
lamps.    That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  no  way  of  estimating  what  the  cost  is 
to  the  public  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  That  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly ;  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  more  than  half  of  the  stock  of  this 
National  Carbon  Company  is  water? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  That  is  what  I  understand — the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  has  absolute  control  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Absolute  control. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  making 
these  carbons? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  think  the  carbons  cost  about  $10  a  thousand,  and 
I  think  they  do  not  cost  more  here  than  they  cost  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  About  20  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  20  per  cent  is  labor? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  But  you  must  not  forget  that  the  labor  is,  of  course, 
cheaper  in  Europe,  especially  in  our  factory,  where  low-class  peasants 
are  doing  this  common  work.  It  is  not  skilled  work  at  all.  But 
that  man  only  makes  half  of  what  an  intelligent  American  workman 
makes;  so,  really,  the  higher  cost  of  an  American  workman  is  equal- 
ized by  his  better  work. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  work  is  mostly  done  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  all  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question ;  I  will  be  through 
in  a  minute.  You  were  in  the  business  in  1897,  were  you  not,  when 
the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  passed  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell..  What  was  the  price  of  the  sort  of  carbon  that  you 
sell  before  that  bill  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  have  here,  for  instance,  a  carbon  seven -sixteenths 
by  7^ ;  we  sold  that  for  $11.70. 

Mr.  Randell.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Randell.  Per  thousand? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  tariff  on  that  then? 
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Mr.  Reisingek.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  and  now  we  must 
sell  it  for  $20. 

Mr.  Randeel.  What  was  the  tariff  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Nine  dollars  per  thousand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  how  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  It  is  very  hard  to  figure.  It  is  all  the  way  from 
50  per  cent  to  '(00  per  cent.  Some  carbons,  as  Mr.  Gary  says,  we 
import  in  double  lengths,  in  order  to  bring  them  down  from  90  to 
45  cents  per  hundred.  But  there  are  lots  of  the  carbons  that  we  can 
not  make  in  double  lengths.    It  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  I  want  to  get  is  the  price  that  this  stuff 
brought  before  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect,  and  what  effect,  if 
anything,  that  bill  had  upon  it,  or  what  it  brought  in  the  market 
after  that.    That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  have  given  it  to  you  right  here.  For  instance, 
if  you  take  one  carbon  selling  for  $11.70  at  the  time  before  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  went  into  effect,  we  are  selling  it  now  for  $20. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  was  this  trust  that  you  are  speaking  about 
organized  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  In  1897,  on  the  strength  of  the  Dinglej  tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  what  per  cent  increase  was  there  inside  of  a 
year  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer?  Within  a  year  from  the  time  that 
trust  was  organized,  what  per  cent,  if  any,  was  the  raise  in  the  value 
and  in  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  The  difference  of  the  duty — exactly  the  difference 
of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  price? 

Mr.  Reisingek.  We  paid  30  per  cent  duty  then. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand ;  and  what  was  the  price  per  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Randell.  Within  a  year  after  that  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  Twenty  dollars? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  was  nearly  double  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes.  sir;  nearly  double. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  that  been  maintained  ever  since? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  monopoly  has  been  maintained  ever  since? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  what,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  result  in  reference  to  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  may  add  that  the  trust  tried  very  hard  to  prevent 
us  from  importing  double  sticks.  I  am  the  oldest  importer  in  the 
business,  and  when  I  jRrst  started  impoiiing  double  lengths  the  trust 
came  and  said:  "That  is  not  meant;  you  can  not  import  double 
lengths.' •  "  Wliy  ?  "  "  Because  we  meant  only  that  you  should  im- 
port single  lengths.-'  I  had  a  suit,  and  the  suit  was  decided  in  my 
favor;  and  from  that  time  I  have  been  able  to  import  double  lengths, 
but  they  tried  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off  what  per  cent  would  that 
increase  the  imports  into  this  country,  in  your  opinion? 
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Mr.  Reisinger.  I  suppose  we  would  have  a  fair  division  in  the 
market  between  the  trust  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  reference  to  the  high-grade  carbons? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  could  be  done  in  this  matter  in  reference  to 
giving  relief  for  the  lower-gi*ade  carbons,  making  competition  there? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  As  to  the  lower  grades,  we  could  not  import  them 
under  any  circumstances.  It  would  be  impossible,  even  if  they  were 
free  of  duty. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  S.  CEIDEE,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  EEPEE- 
SENTING  THE  NATIONAL  CAEBON  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Crider.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  at 
the  meeting  this  afternoon  a  difference  of  opinion  was  observed  be- 
tween the.importers  and  jobbers  who  handle  both  imported  and  do- 
mestic earthenware  china ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
points  of  view  of  the  importer  who  handles  only  foreign  goods  and 
the  domestic  manufacturer  should  be  still  farther  apart. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  to  stay  as  it  is,  Mr.  Witness? 
Let  us  get  at  what  vou  want. 

Mr.  Crider.  I  will  give  to  you  very  succinctly,  in  a  few  words,  prac- 
tically what  we  want,  sir. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  that  portion  of  paragraph  98  reading 
"  Carbons  for  electric  lighting,  90  cents  per  hundred  "  be  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  w^ord  "  feet,"  so  that  it  will  read  "  Carbons 
for  electric  lighting,  90  cents  per  hundred  feet." 

These  carbons,  commonly  called  "  high  grade,"  are  used  in  various 
types  of  arc  lamps  for  street  and  interior  lighting,  the  principal 
length  being  12  inches,  and  about  99  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
used  are  from  9|  inches  to  12  inches  long.  Prior  to  1897  these  car- 
bons were  imported  only  in  the  commercial  lengths  in  which  they 
were  used  for  electric  lighting. 

When  the  present  tariff  was  being  considered  an  amendment  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Quay  provided  for  a  duty  of  $10  per  1,000  on 
carbons  for  electric  lighting,  12  inches  or  less  in  length.  In  the  joint 
conference  the  day  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  this  was  chan^e<} 
to  90  cents  per  100,  but  in  some  way  the  important  words  restrictmg 
these  carbons  to  conmieroial  sizes  were  omitted. 

Advantage  of  this  was  immediately  taken  by  the  importers  and 
several  lots  of  carbons  were  imported  in  24,  28^,  30,  and  36  inch 
lengths,  being  multiples  of  the  9^,  10,  and  12  inch  commercial  lengths 
in  which  they  are  sold  to  consumers.  By  direction  of  the  Treasury 
Department  carbon  sticks  36  inches  in  length  were  assessed  as  3  car- 
bons. This  assessment  was  protested  by  the  importers,  who,  while 
admitting  the  ultimate  use  of  these  sticks  to  be  carbons  for  electric 
lighting,  claimed  that  they  were  either  dutiable  under  paragraph  98 
at  90  cents  per  100  pieces  regardless  of  the  length  in  which  imported, 
or  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  articles  composed  chiefly  of  carbon, 
under  paragraph  97,  which  reads: 

Articles  and  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  vahie  of  earthy  or  mineral 
substances  or  carbon,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  not -decora  ted  in 
any  manner,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  decorated.  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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After  hearing  on  the  protest  of  R.  F.  Downing  &  Co.  the  United 
States  general  appraisers  at  New  York  held,  on  November  7,  1901 — 

That  thej'  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  98  of  said  act,  by  virtue  of  the 
similitude  clause,  as  car!)ous  for  electric  lighting,  at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per 
hundred. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  reversed  the  decision  of  the  general  appraisers  and  held  that 
they  are  properly  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
^7,  and  this  was  upheld  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  April  2,  1906,  reversed 
the  decisions  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  the  circuit  court,  with 
directions  to  sustain  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

The  number  of  electric-light  carbons  imported  in  long  lengths  has 
steadily  increased  from  the  ''  test "  shipments  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1897  until  at  the  present  time  we  believe  practi- 
cally all  of  them  are  brought  in  in  lengths  from  24  to  36  inches  and 
a  duty  of  90  cents  per  hundred  pieces  is  paid,  when  it  was  Tnanifestly 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  have  that  duty  apply  on  electric-light 
carbons  as  they  were  tlien  and  still  are  used  commercially,  more  than 
09^  per  cent  being  12  inches  or  less  in  length. 

As  a  result  of  the  omission  of  length  from  the  present  tariff  the 
Government  has  been  defrauded  of  some  of  the  revenue  it  should  have 
had,  and  your  petitioner,  a  large  manufacturer  of  carbons  for  elec- 
tric lighting  and  other  purposes,  has  not  been  able  to  secure  its  share 
of  the  business  in  this  commodity  in  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  arc  lamps  requiring  these  '^high-grade"  carbons  has  increased 
practically  100  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years,  but  the  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  the  value  of  electric- 
light  carbons  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908, 
was  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  year  1903,  the  actual  increase 
being  217  per  cent,  whereas  your  petitioner  has  been  able  to  increase 
this  oranch  of  its  business  only  27  per  cent  during  the  same  period, 
and  said  reports  further  show  that,  while  the  declared  value  of  car- 
bons imported  in  1908  increased  217  per  cent,  the  duty  paid  increased 
only  37  per  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pieces  increased 
only  a  like  percentage,  thereby  proving  the  increasing  importation 
in  long  lengths.  Such  importation  obviously  presents  opportunity 
for  undervaluation,  as  there  is  no  established  market  for  such  car- 
bons by  which  prices  can  be  checked,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
increase  in  value  of  the  carbons  imported  is  actually  more  than  the 
217  per  cent  above  stated. 

The  protection  by  restriction  to  commercial  lengths,  as  requested,  is 
necessary  because  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  and 
raw  materials  in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  raw  ma- 
terials in  France  and  Germany,  in  which  countries  most  of  the  im- 
ported electric-light  carbons  are  made. 

LABOR. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  stages  these  carbons  pass  through  dur- 
ing the  manufacturing  process  and  the  care  which  must  be  exercised 
to  keep  out  impurities  and  in  sorting  and  gauging  them,  labor  con- 
stitutes about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture.  The  wages 
paid  in  this  country  are  about  200  per  cent  more  than  for  similar  work 
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in  Germany  and  France,  the  average  wage  per  day,  according  to  our 
information,  being  as  follows : 


United 
States. 

Foreign. 

Skilled  labor 

Unskilled  labor. 

$2.40 
1.65 

90.80 
.£0 

RAW  MATERIAL. 


The  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  "  high-grade  "  car- 
bons are  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cost  here  is  much 
higher  than  that  abroad,  a  comparison  of  the  ingredients  compris- 
ing 99  per  cent  of  the  total  being,  as  near  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain — 


Lampblack per  pound.. 

Carbon  pitch per  ton— 

Coal  tar — perbarreL. 


Unlted 
states. 


$0.04 
20.00 
S.fiO 


Foreign. 


$0.02 
9.00 
1.85 


These  exhibits  present  strong  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  ample 
protection  to  the  domestic  manufacture  of  "  high-grade  "  carbons, 
and  we  trust  you  will  decide  to  amend  that  portion  of  paragraph  98 
which  relates  to  electric-light  carbons  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
"  feet,"  so  that  it  will  read  "  Carbons  for  electric  lighting,  90  cents 
per  hundred  feet,"  and  thereby  prevent  the  evasion  which  has  devel- 
oped under  the  existing  act. 

Under  paragraph  97  imported  carbon  brushes,  carbon  electrodes, 
and  carbon  specialties  for  telephone  and  other  uses  are  assessed  as 
articles  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  carbon,  paying  a  duty  of  35 
per  cent.  On  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  such  carbons,  a  spe- 
cific duty,  based  on  either  number  or  weight,  would  not  be  practical, 
but  we  believe  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent  is  entirely 
inadequate,  and  recommend  that  this  be  increased  to  at  least  45 
per  cent.  No  statistics  covering  these  forms  of  carbon  are  published 
by  the  Government,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  but  we  canvass  all  of 
the  consumers  of  such  carbons  and  know  that  the  importations  are 
increasing,  particularlv  in  the  case  of  carbon  brushes. 

(Mr.  Crider  also  submitted  the  following  letter:) 

Treasury  Depariment, 
Office  of  the  SECRETARr, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  28, 1897. 
Collector  or  Customs, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sir  :  The  appraiser  at  your  port  calls  the  attention  of  this  depart- 
ment to  the  lact  that  manufactures  of  carbon  electric  lighting  are 
imported  at  your  port  in  lengths  from  32  to  40  inches,  and  are  claimed 
by  importers  to  be  entitled  to  entry  under  paragraph  98  of  the  act  of 
July  24, 1897,  at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  hundr^  as  carbons. 
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The  appraiser  states  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff 
act  carbons  for  electric  lighting  were  exclusively  imported  in  lengths 
from  7  to  12  inches,  and  that  the  present  importation  in  lengths  from 
32  to  40  inches  is  purposely  designed  to  evade  the  payment  of  duties 
which  the  act  contemplated. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated,  and  in  order  to  reach  an  authoritative 
decision  on  the  subject,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  classify  such  car- 
bons at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  hundred,  according  to  the  commercial 
length  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of 
Jufy  24,  1897,  so  that  sticks  of  carbon  36  inches  in  length  would  be 
chargeable  with  duty  as  consisting  of  three  carbons  of  12  inches 
each,  and  other  lengths  in  proportion. 

Respectfullv,  yours.  W.  B.  Howei-i., 

J.  M.  C. 

Assistant  Secretary, 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Gary  said  about  the  weight 
question,  as  to  applying  a  specific  duty  of  25  per  cent  for  weight.  Do 
you  think  a  specific  duty  oi  that  kind  could  be  applied  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  hardly  think  it  feasible? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why?  Oh,  you  have  not  finished  your  statement. 
I  thought  you  had. 

Mr.  Crider.  I  was  going  to  answer  that  further.  He  referred  to  a 
thousand  half-inch  by  twelve  carbons  weighing  145  pounds.  That  is 
the  weight  of  the  carbons  in  the  package.  There  is  no  duty  on  the 
package.  The  duty  is  on  the  carbons  alone.  They  weigh  115  pounds. 
So,  with  his  suggested  tariff  of  1^  cents  per  pound  I  hardly  see  how 
he  would  figure  that  to  be  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  According 
to  my  calculations  it  would  be  very  much  nearer  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Outside  of  the  percentage  (which  the  committee 
can  figure  if  it  concludes  to  fix  it  that  way),  what  do  you  say  of  the 
process  of  adopting  a  specific  rate  of  weight  instead  of  making  an 
ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Crider.  Since  the  length  is  so  nearlv  uniform,  the  average 
being,  perhaps,  11  inches,  I  think  the  length  presents  a  very  mudi 
better  basis;  because  as  the  size  of  carbon — ^the  diameter — increases, 
the  actual  cost  per  pound  of  producing  it  is  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  not  some  of  these  very  large  carbons  and 
some  very  small  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  Yes :  but  the  percentage  of  those  large  carbons  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.    It  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total.  ^^ 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  And  how  about  the  smaller  ones? 

Mr.  CRn)ER.  The  small  ones? 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crider.  I  should  say  there  is  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  that  is  under  9^  inches  in  length. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  business  in  this  country 
in  the  sale  of  carbons  of  this  kind,  electric-lighting  carbons? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  sale  in  this  country  of  the  common  grade  of  car- 
bon, which  is  made  from  petroleum  coke  (a  raw  material  that  we  do 
not  have  at  a  reasonable  price  abroad),  is,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
about  forty  millions.  'We  had  thougnt  that  tlie  high-grade  carbon 
was  also  about  forty  millions,  but  the  importers  have  testified  to  that 
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being  about  j&f ty  millions.  We  know  that  we  sell  only  about  twenty 
millions  of  that  high-grade  article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  other  manufacturer  in  this  country 
that  manufactures  these  high-grade  carbons  except  the  company  that 
you  represent? 

Mr.  CfimER.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  manufacturer  of  the  high- 
^ade  arc-lighting  carbon  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  a  monopoly  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, therefore? 

Mr.  Crider.  Practically  of  that,  because  we  are  the  only  concern 
that  has  been  able  to  make  it.  There  are  a  number  of  other  carbon 
manufacturers,  but  they  do  not  make  the  electric-lighting  carbon. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  stated  here  to-night  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  in  the  organization  of  your  company  only  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  capital  was  actual  cash  and  the  rest  was  water.  How 
was  your  company  organized  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  company  was  not  organized  until  January  16, 
1899,  instead  of  1897,  as  has  been  testified.  I  was  not  one  or  the 
incorporators  of  the  new  company,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  just  how 
much  real  value  there  was  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock  and 
bonds? 

Mr,  Crider.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  $4,500,000  preferred 
stock  and  $5,500,000  common  stock ;  no  bonds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  about  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Crider.  Ten  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  interest  do  you  pay  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  We  are  paying  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  are  paying  4  per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 
For  some  years  it  did  not  pay  anything.  It  first  paid  2  per  cent  and 
3  per  cent.    This  year  it  has  paid  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  a  surplus? 

Mr.  Crider.  We  have  a  surplus  of,  I  think,  about  $400,000.  I  have 
forgotten  the  amount.  That  represents  eight  or  nine  years  of  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  your  earnings  in  that  nine  years 
have  you  put  into  improvements  and  betterments? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  do  not  recall,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  put  any  into  them  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  Some  of  it  has  gone  to  provide  machinery  for  making 
these  high-grade  carbons.  It  was  stated  here  that  the  business  in 
the  country  is  about  two  hundred  millions.  Twelve  years  ago,  I 
should  say,  it  was  possibly  two  hundred  millions;  but  they  were 
practically  all  these  common  copper-coated  arc-light  carbons  that 
used  to  burn  in  the  lamps  where  it  took  two  carbons  to  run  one  night ; 
and  those  lamps  have  been  replaced  by  the  long-burning  inclosed 
type  that  only  takes  one  carbon  a  week.  That  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  consumption  of  carbon  to-day  is  only,  of  all  grades,  eighty 
or  ninety  millions,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  probably  three  or 
four  times  as  many  lamps  in  service.  Part  of  this  money  that  you 
refer  to  has  been  used  to  provide  the  equipment  for  these  newest  types 
of  carbons.  We  now  have  some  plants  that  are  practically  obsolete. 
One  of  them  is  dismantled,  another  is  shut  down,  and  another  not 
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The  appraiser  states  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff 
act  carbons  for  electric  lighting  were  exclusively  imported  in  lengths 
from  7  to  12  inches,  and  that  the  present  importation  in  lengths  from 
32  to  40  inches  is  purposely  designed  to  evade  the  payment  of  duties 
which  the  act  contemplated. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated,  and  in  order  to  reach  an  authoritative 
decision  on  the  subject,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  classify  such  car- 
bons at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  hundred,  according  to  the  commercial 
length  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of 
July  24,  1897,  so  that  sticks  of  carbon  36  inches  in  length  would  be 
chargeable  with  duty  as  consisting  of  three  carbons  of  12  inches 
each,  and  other  lengths  in  proportion. 

Respectf  ullv,  vours,  W.  B.  Howeij., 

J.  M.  C. 

Assistant  Secretary, 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Gary  said  about  the  weight 
question,  as  to  applying  a  specific  duty  of  25  per  cent  for  weight.  Do 
you  think  a  specific  duty  or  that  kind  could  be  applied  ? 

Mr.  Crideb.  I  hardh'  think  it  feasible? 

Mr.  Underwood.  W'liy  ?  Oh,  you  have  not  finished  your  statement. 
I  thought  you  had. 

Mr.  Crider.  I  was  going  to  answer  that  further.  He  referred  to  a 
thousand  half-inch  by  twelve  carbons  weighing  145  pounds.  That  is 
the  weight  of  the  carbons  in  the  package.  There  is  no  duty  on  the 
package.  The  duty  is  on  the  carbons  alone.  They  weigh  115  pounds. 
So,  with  his  suggested  tariff  of  \\  cents  per  pound  I  hardly  see  how 
he  would  figure  that  to  be  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  According 
to  my  calculations  it  would  be  very  much  nearer  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Outside  of  the  percentage  (which  the  committee 
can  figure  if  it  concludes  to  fix  it  that  way),  what  do  you  say  of  the 
process  of  adopting  a  specific  rate  of  weight  instead  of  making  an 
ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  CRmER.  Since  the  length  is  so  nearlv  uniform,  the  average 
being,  perhaps,  11  inches,  I  think  the  length  presents  a  very  much 
better  basis;  because  as  the  size  of  carbon — the  diameter — increases, 
the  actual  cost  per  pound  of  producing  it  is  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  not  some  of  these  very  large  carbons  and 
some  very  small  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  Yes :  but  the  percentage  of  those  large  carbons  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.    It  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  how  about  the  smaller  ones? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  small  ones? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crider.  I  should  say  there  is  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  that  is  under  9^  inches  in  length. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  business  in  this  country 
in  the  sale  of  carbons  of  this  kind,  electric-lighting  carbons? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  sale  in  this  country  of  the  common  gpide  of  car- 
bon, which  is  made  from  petroleum  coke  (a  raw  material  that  we  do 
not  have  at  a  reasonable  price  abroad) ,  is,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
about  forty  millions.  \Ve  had  thought  that  tlie  high-grade  carbon 
was  also  about  forty  millions,  but  the  importers  have  testified  to  that 
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being  about  fifty  millions.  We  know  that  we  sell  only  about  twenty 
millions  of  that  high-grade  article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  other  manufacturer  in  this  country 
that  manufactures  these  high-grade  carbons  except  the  company  that 
you  represent? 

Mr.  CfimER.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  manufacturer  of  the  high- 
^ade  arc-lighting  carbon  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  a  monopoly  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, therefore? 

Mr.  Crider.  Practically  of  that,  because  we  are  the  only  concern 
that  has  been  able  to  mate  it.  There  are  a  number  of  other  carbon 
manufacturers,  but  they  do  not  make  the  electric-lighting  carbon. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  stated  here  to-night  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  in  the  organization  of  your  company  only  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  capital  was  actual  cash  and  the  rest  was  water.  How 
was  your  company  organized? 

Mr.  CRmER.  The  company  was  not  organized  until  January  16, 
1899,  instead  of  1897,  as  has  been  testified.  I  was  not  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  new  company,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  just  how 
much  real  value  there  was  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock  and 
bonds? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  $4,500,000  preferred 
stock  and  $5,500,000  common  stock ;  no  bonds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  about  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  CRmER.  Ten  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  interest  do  you  pay  on  it? 

Mr.  CRn>£R.  We  are  paying  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  are  paying  4  per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 
For  some  years  it  did  not  pay  anything.  It  first  paid  2  per  cent  and 
3  per  cent.    This  year  it  has  paid  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  a  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Crdjer.  We  have  a  surplus  of,  I  think,  about  $400,000.  I  have 
forgotten  the  amount.  That  represents  eight  or  nine  years  of  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  your  earnings  in  that  nine  years 
have  you  put  into  improvements  and  betterments? 

Mr.  CRmER.  I  do  not  recall,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  put  any  into  them? 

Mr.  CRmER.  Some  of  it  has  gone  to  provide  machinery  for  making 
these  high-grade  carbons.  It  was  stated  here  that  the  business  in 
the  country  is  about  two  hundred  millions.  Twelve  years  ago,  I 
should  say,  it  was  possibly  two  hundred  millions;  but  they  were 
practically  all  these  common  copper-coated  arc-light  carbons  that 
used  to  burn  in  the  lamps  where  it  took  two  carbons  to  run  one  night ; 
and  those  lamps  have  been  replaced  by  the  long-burning  inclosed 
type  that  only  takes  one  carbon  a  week.  That  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  consumption  of  carbon  to-day  is  only,  of  all  grades,  eighty 
or  ninety  millions,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  probably  three  or 
four  times  as  many  lamps  in  service.  Part  of  this  money  that  you 
refer  to  has  been  used  to  provide  the  equipment  for  these  newest  types 
of  carbons.  We  now  have  some  plants  that  are  practically  obsolete. 
One  of  them  is  dismantled,  another  is  shut  down,  and  another  not 
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running  any  more  than  half-time,  simply  because  they  were  built  in 
the  days  ox  those  old-style  carbons,  to  make  this  old-style  copper- 
coated  carbon ;  and  the  machinery  of  those  plants  is  not  adaptable  to 
the  high-grade  carbon  which  the  long-burning  inclosed  arc  lamps 
use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  carbons  are  almost  entirely  made  by  ma- 
chinery, are  they  not? 

Mr.  CiuDER.  The  actual  forming  of  them,  yes;  but  the  labor  is  a 
very  much  larger  percentage  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  really  comes  almost  entirely  in  assort- 
ing and  packing,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Crider.  There  is  a  lot  of  it  back  of  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  CRroER.  In  the  preparation  of  the  raw  material  and  the  mix- 
ing of  that  raw  material — first  the  forming  of  it  into  small  plugs  to 
drive  out  part  of  the  air ;  then  those  plugs  are  put  into  a  hydraulic 
press,  and  then  pressed  out  into  the  shape  and  size  that  are  wanted. 
Then  they  are  cut  up  to  the  proper  length,  carried  to  a  furnace  room, 
there  packed  by  hand  one  at  a  time,  taken  out,  put  back  in  those  fur- 
naces for  three  weeks,  and  sorted  one  at  a  time  down  a  plate,  with  a 
man  looking  under  it  to  see  that  it  is  perfectly  straight,  gauged 
through  a  steel  gauge  one  at  a  time  to  see  if  the  size  is  right,  put 
through  a  machine  for  finishing  the  end — that  is  smoothing  it  off — 
and  then  packed  by  hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  not  machinery  carry  it  to  these  other  places, 
or  is  it  done  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  It  is  trucked  around  by  hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  is  the  cost  of  producing  1,000 
arc-light  carbons  at  your  modern  factory  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  should  say  that  the  cost  of  the  carbon  would  fall  be- 
tween sixteen  and  eighteen  dollars  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  include  in  that  cost?  Do  you  in- 
clude interest  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Crider.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  salary  and  labor,  and  cost  of  material? 

Mr.  Crider.  That  is  something  a  manufacturer  has  to  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  charge  anything  up  for  betterments? 

Mr.  CRroER.  For  depreciation,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  depreciation? 

Mr.  CRroER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  includes  all  your  cost? 

Mr.  CRroER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  "  selling  "  labor 
or  not.    Would  you  call  that  labor? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No,  no.  I  mean  the  labor,  the  factory  cost.  As 
you  have  the  entire  market,  I  suppose  the  labor  of  selling  does  not 
amount  to  very  much? 

Mr.  Crider.  Well,  the  foreign  competition  is  rather  active. 
[Laughter.]  As  near  as  we  could  figure  it,  the  labor  cost  is  close  to 
65  per  cent.  That  cost  which  I  have  given  you  includes  the  package, 
however,  which  is  not  all  labor.     There  is  the  wooden  box  itself. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  includes  the  wooden  box  and  the  article  ready 
to  go  aboard  the  car? 
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Mr.  Crider.  And  the  depreciation,  and  interest  on  investment,  etc. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  interest  on  your  investment  at  the  rate  you 
have  stated  would  be  something  like  9  per  cent  on  $10,000,000,  would 
it  not — oh,  no;  that  is  wrong.  Deduct  the  cost  of  your  interest  on 
the  investment,  and  what  does  it  put  that  at  ? 

Mr.  CRroER.  I  have  never  worked  it  out  that  way,  on  the  basis  of 
1,000  carbons. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell)  .  That  is  all.  We  will  now 
hear  Mr.  Fillmore  Condit  on  the  subject  of  asphaltum.  Is  Mr.  Con- 
dit  here? 

Mr.  Condit.  I  am. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FILLMOEE  CONDIT,  OF  CALIFOENIA. 

Mr.  Condit.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked  by 
the  committee  on  tariff  revision  of  the  board  of  trade  of  the  State  of 
California  to  present  a  very  brief  statement  with  reference  to  as- 
phaltum, which  is  one  of  the  important  products  of  that  State. 

Representing  the  wishes  and  interests  of  producers  and  refiners 
of  asphalt  in  California  and  other  States,  we  ask  a  change  in  the 
tariff  rates  on  imported  asphaltum,  as  stated  in  paragraph  93  of 
act  of  July  24,  1897. 

The  present  rates  are  $1.50  per  ton  on  crude  and  $3  on  refined 
material. 

We  ask  that  these  be  changed  to  $3  per  ton  on  all  asphalt  contain- 
ing less  than  60  per  ;;ent  bitumen  and  $5  per  ton  on  all  containing 
over  60  per  cent  bitumen,  both  crude  and  refined. 

The  lower  rate  would  admit  all  Trinidad  asphalt,  while  Venezuela 
material  would  be  subject  to  the  higher  rate. 

At  the  time  the  existing  tariff  act  was  enacted  it  was  not  known 
or  understood  that  any  inlportant  supply  of  asphalt  existed  in  our 
own  country.  It  is  now  known  that  we  have  a  supply  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  entire  needs  of  our  people. 

There  are  now  three  great  sources  of  supply  of  asphalt  of  reliable 
quality — California,  Trinidad,  and  Venezuela. 

The  deposits  of  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  are  inexhaustible  in 
extent  and  can  be  loaded,  transported,  refined,  and  delivered  by  sea 
at  New  York  for  $12  per  ton. 

Owing  to  greater  cost  of  production  and  rail  transportation,  Cal- 
ifornia asphalt  can  not  be  delivered  at  New  York  at  present  for  less 
than  $20  per  ton. 

Seventy  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons  of  asphalt 
were  brought  into  our  country  last  year  from  Trinidad  and  33,921 
tons  from  Venezuela.  The  average  duty  on  this,  at  the  rates  we  ask 
for,  would  have  been  $3.64  per  ton. 

We  understand  that  our  nation  declared  Xovenibpr  3  in  favor  of 
"  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  roason- 
able  profit  to  American  industries." 

If  the  tariff  rate  on  imported  asphalt  were  fixed  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  this  principle,  it  would  be  not  less  than  $8  per  ton.  Wo 
ask  only  an  average  of  $3.64. 

The  tariff  rates  paid  our  Government  averaged  23.2  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  all  goods  imported  into  our  country  last  year. 
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If  the  rate  on  imported  asphalt  should  be  fixed  at  23.2  per  cent  of 
its  market  vahie,  the  average  duty  would  be  $4.64  per  ton.  We  ask 
onW  $3.(54. 

We  are  asking  less  than  we  are  entitled  to,  whether  the  rates  are 
fixed  in  accordance  with  protective  or  ^'  revenue  only  "  principles. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  rates  we  ask  for  may  involve  hardships 
for  consumers  of  asphalt  and  cities  needing  pavements. 

May  we  point  out  .that  low  tariff  rates,  low  cost  of  production,  and 
cheap  sea  transportation  from  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  have  never 
benefited  American  consumers  of  asphalt  or  American  cities? 

Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  July  24, 1897,  these  asphalts 
were  admitted  free  of  duty,  j-et  the  market  price  of  asphalt  was 
steadily  maintained  many  years  at  $35  per  ton,  and  paving  prices 
averaged  about  $3.50  per  yard  in  cost. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  through  the  strenuous  competition  of 
asphalt  from  California  and  other  parts  of  our  land,  the  average 
market  value  of  asphalt  has  fallen  to  $20  per  ton  and  paving  priceis 
to  about  $1.75  per  yard. 

The  great  deposits  of  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  have  during  most 
of  their  history  been  controlled  by  a  single  corporation,  and  now  only 
by  two.  There  are  now  27  companies  and  firms  in  California  alone 
engaged  in  producing  and  marketing  asphalt 

The  whole  history  of  the  industry  proves  that  our  domestic  produc- 
tion and  domestic  competition  must  be  depended  upon,  and  not  for- 
eign, to  secure  any  further  reduction  of  prices  to  consiuners  of  asphalt. 

We  are  not  asking  "  more  protection."  The  present  tariff  rate  on 
asphalt  has  never  afforded  any  protection  whatever  to  our  own  con- 
sumers of  asphalt  and  but  little  revenue  to  the  Government.  The 
slight  advance  in  rates  we  ask,  if  added  to  present  paving  prices, 
would  equal  about  3  cents  per  yard.  The  operation  of  the  pre.sent 
tariff  indicates  that  a  further  decline  is  more  likelj'^  to  occur. 

The  asphalt  producers  of  the  Pacific  coast  have  saved  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  taxpayers  of  our  cities,  and  have  labored  under  large 
disadvantages. 

They  now  ask  consideration — trust  our  plea  will  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  the  imported  product,  in  asphalt, 
amounted  in  1907  to  only  $3,000  for  one  item  and  $22,000  for  an- 
other. 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  Pardon  me.  That  is  an  error.  You  are  apparently 
looking  at  some  wrong  j)lace  there.  There  were  over  100,000  tons 
imported  last  year.    You  will  find  it  in  some  other  place  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  One  hundred  thousand  tons  imported  ? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  consumption  of  asphalt  in  the 
T!ountry  ? 

Mr.  Condit.  The  entire  consumption  last  year  approximated  200,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  the  home  market  produced  50  per  cent,  or 
supplied  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  The  home  producers  produced  about  one-half. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  get  an  increase  of 
the  tariff  that  will  equalize  the  freight  rate,  in  carrying  the  avsphalt 
across  the  continent,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  CoNDiT.  Not  to  equalize  the  whole,  but  to  equalize  about  one- 
half,  or  less  than  one-half — the  difference  between  rail  transportation 
across  the  continent,  and  sea  transportation  between  the  West  Indies 
and  our  market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  we  have  got  a  tariff  that  is  bringing  in  some 
revenue  on  this  proposition.  Do  you  think  that  Congress  would  be 
justified  in  putting  this  enormous  tax — asphalt  is  a  very  heavy  prod- 
uct to  move — on  the  American  people  for  all  that  paving  in  order  to 
allow  the  Far  West  asphalt  producers  to  ship  their  asphalt  across  the 
continent  ? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  There  are  several  answers  to  your  question.  The  first 
one  is  that  previous  to  the  present  tariff'  all  those  imported  asphalts 
were  let  in  absolutely  free.  A  tariff  in  1897  was  first  imposea,  and 
the  result  has  been  since  that  that  the  market  cost  of  asphalt  has 
fallen  one-half.  So  there  has  been  in  the  past  no  tax  laid  upon  the 
people  through  tariff  rates,  and  we  are  confident  that  increasing  the 
tariff  would  not  result  in  increased  prices  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  foreign  product  com- 
ing in  here  would  be  sold  to  the  consumer  cheaper  it  this  20  per  cent 
duty  was  taken  off  ? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  We  are  confident  that  it  would  result  in  no  difference 
to  the  consumers.  Permit  me  to  say  that  on  the  asphalt  coming  from 
Venezuela  at  present  our  Government  receives  $1.50  per  ton.  The 
Venezuelan  Government  receives  $7  on  each  ton  that  is  sent  out, 
without  one  dollar  of  expense. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  product  that  $7  is  a  protection  to  you. 
You  get  $7  protection  per  ton  as  against  that  foreign  product;  be- 
sides that  $1  that  is  put  on  here. 

^  Mr.  Co;ndit.  It  is  true  that  that  is  of  benefit  to  us,  and  still,  not- 
withstanding that,  we  can  be  undersold  in  a  large  part  of  our  home 
market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  due  to  the  heavy  freight  rates  across  the 
continent,  whereas  the  other  product  has  a  water  freight. 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  Almost  entirely  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  where  an  industry  or  product  in 
this  country  that  is  very  heavy  and  requires  a  heavy  freight  rate,  is 
far  distant  from  the  consuming  market.  Congress  should  put  a  heavy 
tariff  on  it  to  enable  it  to  control  the  American  market  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  We  can  not  consider  that  the  tariff  we  propose,  which 
woidd  be  equivalent  to  18  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  be  considered 
a  heavy  tariff  when  we  recall  that  the  average  of  all  tariff  rates,  in- 
cluding all  items  on  the  free  list,  amounts  to  over  23  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  suggest  there  that  this  asphalt  is  a  raw 
product  that  is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  question  of  labor  cuts 
a  very  small  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tariff  rates  that  we 
have  levied  where  there  is  a  high  ad  valorem  duty  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  labor  to  be  considered  in  the  product,  and  the  labor  cost  of 
the  product  is  very  great,  whereas  the  labor  cost  of  your  product  is 
very  small. 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  May*  I  say  that  the  imported  material  is,  as  you  sug- 

g^t,  dug  from  the  ground  at  little  or  no  cost,  and  with  little  or  no 
bor  expense  at  any  stage  of  the  operation.    The  California  asphalt 
is   one  of  the  pro&ucts  of  manufacturing  or  refining  California 
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petroleum,  it  having  a  varying  percentage  of  asphalt  of  from  25  to 
50  per  cent ;  and  it  is  labor,  labor,  and  cost  of  labor  at  every  point 
in  the  operation.  The  cost  of  our  material  is  about  $10  per  ton  in 
California,  and  of  that  $8  probably  represents  labor;  whne  the  im- 

f)orted  material  coming  in  here  represents  no  payment  to  American 
abor. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  anj'thing  further? 
Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all.*^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Partridge,  of  Proctor,  Vt.,  on  the  subject  of  marble. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FEANK  C.  PAKTEIDGE,  OF  PEOCTOE,  VT. 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  been  delegated  to  present  a  memorial  to  you  with  reference  to 
the  tariff  on  marble.  It  is  signed  by  seven  companies  in  Vermont, 
two  in  New  York  State,  three  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Maryland,  six 
in  Georgia,  twelve  in  Tennessee,  one  in  Alabama,  and  one  in  Colorado, 
and  bv  a  committee  of  seven  representing  the  marble  industry  of 
Xew  York  City,  and  by  the  president  of  the  committee  of  the 'Na- 
tional Association  of  Marble  Dealers.  It  is  stated  in  the  memorial 
that  its  signers  represent  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  American 
marble  producers,  the  foreign  marble  importers,  the  marble  mills, 
and  marble  manufactories  of  the  United  States;  and  I  think  that  is  a 
conservative  statement,  and  in  fact  that  the}'  represent  90  per  cent 
probably  of  each  one  of  those  classe^s. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  marble  that  comes  into  this  country  from 
abroad  comes  from  Italy,  so  that  in  any  comparison  of  conditions  it 
is  necessary  to  make  that  comparison  with  Italy.  The  ficst  proc«^ 
in  the  prodiuction  of  marble  for  use  is  taking  the  product  out  of  the 
quarry  and  making  what  we  call  blocks;  and  of  the  importations  of 
marble  into  this  country  69  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years — and  that 
is  a  fair  percentage  as  it  has  averaged  right  along — consists  of  these 
blocks. 

The  second  process  is  the  product  of  the  mills,  the  sawed  marble  or 
slabs  which  come  from  cutting  down  the  blocks.  That  constitutes 
about  6  per  cent. 

The  third  process  is  the  finishing  and  rubbing  and  polishing  and 
other  work  that  is  put  upon  this  product  of  the  mill,  to  put  it  into 
condition  for  its  finished  use.  That  constitutes,  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ble, some  22  per  cent  of  all  that  is  imported. 

I  will  not  burden  you  by  reading  in  detail  the  memorial  here,  but  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  its  CvSscntial  points. 

In  the  first  place,  we  say  that  foreign  marble  is  a  proper  commodity 
upon  which  to  raise  revenue.  People  of  moderate  means  use  very 
little  marble,  except  for  cemetery  purposes,  and  for  that  they  use  a 
large  amount.  But  they  now  use,  and  they  will  continue  to  use, 
American  marble  almost  exclusively,  especially  in  all  the  northern 
part  of  our  country,  because  it  is  better  suited  for  outdoor  use  and 
IS  cheaper  than  any  of  the  foreign  marbles  that  are  imported.  For- 
eign marbles  that  are  imported  are  either  a  high  grade  of  light 
marble  or  else  fancy  marble,  and  they  belong  to  the  class  of  what 
we  call  "  luxuries."  They  depend  more  upon  general  variations 
of  conditions  of  prosperity  than  upon  variations  of  price.     That 
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is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  under  the  business  depression  be- 
ginning in  1893  the  total  importation  of  marble  fell,  in  round  figures, 
from  Cl,100,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  to  $700,000  for 
the  next  year,  and  under  the  business  depression  which  began  about 
a  year  ago,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  total  importa- 
tion  of  marble  fell  from  $1,500,000  to  $1,100,000. 

The  next  consideration  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
that  a  duty  on  foreign  marble  tends  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  medium 
and  cheaper  grades  of  American  marble.  That  is  not  a  theoretical 
proposition,  but  it  is  a  practical  proposition,  due  to  the  character  of 
the  American  marble  deposits.  The  finer  grades,  the  medium  grades, 
and  the  cheaper  grades  are  all  found  together  in  one  deposit,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  quarry  the  cheaper  grades  in  order  to  quarry  the  finer 
grades;  so  that  the  more  there  is  produced  of  the  finer  grades  of 
marble  the  more  there  will  be  produced  of  the  cheaper  and  medium 

grades,  with  a  tendency  to  reduce  their  price.  In  fact,  there  is  a  good 
eal  or  marble  used  in  the  United  States  for  cemetery  purposes  and 
considerable  for  building  purposes  which  could  not  be  produced  for 
the  cost  for  which  it  is  sold  if  it  were  not  that  it  was  produced  in 
this  way,  in  connection  with  the  finer  grades  of  marble. 

That  is  illustrated  by  the  actual  results  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany with  which  I  am  personally  connected.  During  the  last  five 
years  my  company  has  sold  45  per  cent  of  all  of  its  marble  for  less 
than  $1  per  cuoic  foot.  That  is,  it  has  sold  it  in  that  condition  after 
it  leaves  the  mill — its  second  operation ;  not  in  the  block,  but  after  it 
leaves  the  mill.  Fifteen  per  cent  was  sold  for  from  $1  to  $2  per  cubic 
foot,  34  per  cent  was  sold  for  from  $2  to  $3  per  cubic  foot,  and  6  per 
cent  was  sold  for  $3  and  over  per  cubic  foot.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  two  grades,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  production,  is  not 
in  competition  with  foreign  marbles.  It  is  sold  cheaper  than  the  for- 
eign marbles  can  be.  Considerable  of  the  third  division  is  sold  below 
the  price  of  Italian  marble  and  considerable  of  the  fourth  above  it. 

The  next  consideration  to  w^hich  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  a 
protective  duty  on  marble  is  necessary ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the 
Italian  quarries  have  certain  natural  advantages  over  the  American 
quarries.  The  marble  deposits  in  Italy  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  upon  the  mountain,  and  are  exposed  so  that  they  are  blasted 
off,  and  tnen  the  blocks  are  pointed  or  scabbled  into  shape,  whereas 
our  deposits  in  this  country — in  all  parts  of  the  country — Vermont, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  all  sections,  lie  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  they  have  to  be  first  uncovered  at  considerable  expense, 
and  then  they  have  to  be  actually  cut  out  by  machinery.  We  get  no 
advantage  from  the  use  of  machinery,  because  tfiat  is  more  than  off- 
set by  this  difference  in  conditions  that  I  speak  of.  We  use  ma- 
chinerv  in  cutting  out  the  blocks  in  this  country  because  it  is  cheaper 
to  do  it  that  way.  They  do  not  use  machinery  in  Italy  ordinarily, 
because  it  is  cheaper  to  do  it  the  way  they  do  it.  We  do  not  derive 
any  protection  from  freight,  because  the  average  rates  of  freight  from 
American  quarries  to  the  principal  distributing  points  in  the  United 
States  will  average  as  much  as  from  Italy.  Iwill  illustrate  that 
simply  by  one  or  two  cases.  Take  New  York,  for  instance.  The  rate 
of  weight  on  marble  by  steamer  to  New  York  from  Italy  is  approxi- 
mately 36  cents  a  cubic  foot.  It  costs  25  cents  per  cubic  foot  to  take 
it  to  New  York  from  Vermont.    It  costs  65  cents  to  take  it  there  from 
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Tennessee.  It  will  cost  as  much  as  that  to  take  it  there  from  Georgia 
or  Alabama.  Now,  you  take  Baltimore,  and. the  rate  is  the  same.  It 
is,  say,  38  cents  per  cubic  foot  from  Italy  to  Baltimore.  From  Ver- 
mont it  is  37  cents — practically  the  same — and  from  Tennessee  it  is  59 
cents.  When  you  come  to  New  Orleans  it  is  about  40  cents  from 
Italy,  74  cents  from  Vermont,  and  35  cents  from  Tennessee.  As  you 
take  the  average  of  it  the  freight  is  practically  the  same.  It  ^11 
average  as  much  to  the  principal  distributing  points  from  the  Ameri- 
can quarries  as  from  the  Itaban  quarries. 

The  third  consideration  under  that  head  that  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  is  that  marble  represents  almost  entirely  labor.  *The 
blocks  as  they  come  out  from  the  quarrj^  are  not  the  raw  materiaL 
The  raw  material,  as  it  lies  in  the  mountam,  undeveloped  in  this  coun- 
try, is  of  little  value,  and  the  prevailing  rate  of  royalty  that  is  paid  to 
a  landowner  for  the  right  to  quarry  marble  upon  his  land  is  5  centr? 

i)er  cubic  foot  of  merchantable  marble  produced.  Two-thirds  at 
east  of  the  expense  of  the  production  of  marble  is  for  labor  directly, 
and  a  considerable  further  percentage  goes  into  coal  and  other  mate- 
rials which  involve  labor  indirectly,  so  we  estimate  that  probably  90 
f)er  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  of  marble  is  directly  or  indirectly 
abor,  and  that  makes  in  a  peculiar  sense  competition  between  the 
labor  of  Italy  and  the  labor  of  this  country. 

The  duty  upon  marble,  besides  being  proper  as  an  article  of  luxury, 
tends  to  decrease  the  price  of  the  cheaper  and  medium  grades  of  mar- 
ble, and  the  use  of  those  marbles  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  There 
is  no  other  country  where  marble  is  used  as  it  is  here.  That  is 
because  they  have  this  cheaper- priced  marble.  It  also  has  aflPorded. 
and  is  affording,  protection  to  the  development  of  the  wonderful 
marble  deposits  which  we  have  in  this  country.  There  is  marble 
found  in  every  State  along  the  Appalachian  Range,  from  Alabama  to 
Vermont,  and  it  is  found  in  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  other  States  in 
the  West.  At  the  present  time  the  most  active  development  in  the 
opening  of  marble  quarries  is  probably  in  Colorado  and  Alabama,  and 
in  Alaska. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  the  production, 
sawing  and  manufacture  of  American  and  foreign  marbles  is  much 
greater  than  the  present  rates  of  duty,  and  those  rates  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  equalize  in  our  own  markets  the  position  of  the  marble 
quarries,  mills,  and  shops  of  the  United  States  with  like  industries 
abroad. 

Among  such  varying  interests  as  have  joined  in  this  memorial  there 
are  varying  shades  of  individual  opinion ;  but  we  have  all  united  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  upon  marble 
are  essentially^  just.  We  recognize  also  that  they  have  been  long 
established,  since  1883,  except  for  a  short  period  from  1894  to  1897, 
when  they  were  slightly  reduced,  and  that  trade  relations  have  be- 
come adjusted  to  them;  and  therefore  the  signers  of  this  memorial, 
representing  these  varying  interests,  American  producers,  mills,  shops, 
and  foreign  importers,  have  joined  in  the  request  that  the  present 
rates  of  duty  on  marble  be  left  as  they  are. 

I  simply  Sesire  further  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  matters  of 
collateral  interest  to  marble;  that  is,  interests  which  do  not  affect 
the  question  of  the  rates.  The  first  is,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  with 
the  item  of  what  is  called  "  manufactures  of  marble."    We  do  not  ask 
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for  anv  change  in  this  rate,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  so-called  ^'  works 
of  art  *'  paragraph  or  clause  essentially  nullifies  the  protection  which 
would  naturally  be  afforded  by  the  duty  on  manufactures  of  marble. 
The  tendency  is  to  attempt  to  treat  and  to  incline  to  think  that  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  marble  which  has  been  finally  worked  and  comes 
in  here  is  some  work  of  art.  That  claim  is  made,  and  in  fact  its 
result  is  such  with  respect  to  the  importation,  for  instance,  of  altars, 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  at  the  present  time  fyr  American 
shops  to  make  altars  in  competition  with  foreign  shops.  We  do  not 
ask  for  any  change  of  the  rate,  but  we  do  think  that  the  "  works  of 
art "  clause  should  be  so  expressed  or  so  safeguarded  that  it  will  be 
held  more  strictly  to  cover  those  things  which  are  in  effect  artistic, 
or  of  an  art.  nature,  and  not  to  those  things,  say,  which  enter  into 
the  inside  of  a  building  and  are  simply  an  architectural  part  of  it. 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  at  the 
present  time,  under  paragraph  117,  limestones  unmanufactured  are 
dutiable  at  12  cents  per  cubic  foot — ^less  than  one-fifth  the  marble 
rate.  Under  this  paragraph  the  right  is  claimed  to  import  Istrian, 
Hauteville,  Botticmo,  and  other  fancy  stx)nes,  which  are  sold  and 
used  in  direct  competition  with  regular  high-grade  marbles.  The 
ordinary  sense  in  which  the  word  "marble  is  used,  as  defined  by 
many  of  the  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,  is  "  any  limestone  which 
is  capable  of  taking  a  polish  or  being  used  for  highly  decorative 
purposes ;  "  but  a  more  technical  and  restricted  definition  would  be 
"  any  limestone  that  is  crystalline  in  structure."  All  marble  is  lime- 
stone, but  all  limestone  is  not  marble. 

Now,  the  Board  of  Greneral  Appraisers,  following  the  more  popu- 
lar definition,  have  ruled  that  Hauteville  should  be  treated  as  marble, 
and  that  Istrian  should  be  treated  as  marble ;  but  the  case  of  Istrian 
has  been  taken  to  the  United  States  circuit  court,  and  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals,  and  it  has  held,  following  the  restricted 
definition,  that  it  should  be  treated  as  limestone.  So  that  at  the 
present  time  the  whole  matter  is  much  confused  and  is  still  in  liti- 
gation, and  the  duty  is  being  paid  upon  those  stones  under  protest. 

It  is  no  matter  of  ours,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  bother  you  about 
the  question  of  what  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  wording  of 
the  present  act,  but  we  simply  make  the  point  that  in  the  new  act 
these  stones  ou^ht  to  be  treated  and  classed  according  to  the  use  for 
which  they  are  intended  and  put  on  an  equality  with  the  stones  with 
Tvhich  they  compete.  That  would  require  them  to  be  put  into  the 
class  of  marble.  We  mean  those  limestones  which  are  capable  of 
being  polished  and  which  are  used,  and  are  capable  of  being  used, 
for  interior  decorations.  We  do  not  mean  the  common  limestone 
which  is  used  for  common  building  purposes  and  not  for  the  higher 
decorative  purposes,  which  should  continue  to  be  classed  with  free- 
stone, sandstone,  and  other  stones. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  duty  varying  all  the  way  from 
40  per  cent  to  upward  of  100  per  cent,  and  for  one  or  two  years,  in 
one  or  two  schedules,  230  per  cent,  yet  you  come  in  here  and  state 
that  the  duty  is  not  more  than  equal  to  the  difference  in  cost  of 
marble  here  and  marble  abroad.  You  do  not  nullify  that  by  showing 
the  details  of  the  cost  either  abroad  or  here,  so  far  as  it  appears  now. 
There  is  not  a  single  word  about  it.  You  state  that  machinery  is 
used  here  in  quarrying  marble,  while,  labor  being  cheap  in  Italy,  it 
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is  done  there  by  hand.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  this  schedule  was 
adopted  a  machine  has  been  invented,  and  is  being  used  in  Proctor, 
Vt.,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  an  ice-cutting  machine,  moved  by 
power,  and  cutting  seams  in  the  marble,  whereby  the  marble  is 
easily  quarried?  And  by  reason  of  that  is  there  not  an  immense 
saving  of  expense  in  quarrying  the  marble? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  understand  what  the  ice-cutting  machine 
is  that  you  refer  to,  but  we  have  in  American  quarries  what  are 
called  channfelers.  They  are  nothing  *but  drills,  that  are  so  set  that 
instead  of  being  used  bj  hand  they  are  raised,  and  keep  thumping 
alon^  like  that  [indicating],  and  are  carried  along  by  power.  'They 
simply  drill  out  the  rock. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  machine  that  was  meant.  It 
is  under  a  patent  that  is  owned  by  Senator  Proctor,  and  was  invented 
by  an  employee  of  his. 

Mr.  Partridge.  No;  there  is  no  patent 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  received  the  information  from  a  man  who 
used  to  live  in  the  town  there.  He  gave  me  that  information  as  to 
tliat  saving  of  expense  in  the  quarrjang  of  marble.  Now,  you  say, 
yourself,  that  you  get  it  out  by  machinery,  and  in  Italy  they  do  not 
use  machinery,  because  their  labor  is  cheap. 

Mr.  Partrtoge.  I  say  two  things,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  things 
which  make  the  difference  are  these:  In  Italy  labor  is  cheaper,  and 
also  the  condition  of  the  deposit  there  is  such  that  it  lies  exposed 
upon  the  side  of  the  mountain,  so  that  you  can  go  up  on  it  and  drill 
a  hole  down  and  blast  it  and  roll  it  off.  Our  deposit  is  the  same  as 
if  it  were  under  this  table  [indicating].  You  could  not  put  a  blast 
in  here,  because  it  would  shatter  it  entirely.  You  have  got  to  go 
down  and  literally  cut  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  this  schedule  raised  in  1893? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes ;  it  was  raised  in  1893. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  raised  in  the  Senate  from  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  was  raised  in  this  way :  In  1894  the  schedule  on 
blocks  was  reduced  from  65  cents  to  50  cents,  and  in  1897  it  was  put 
back. 

The  Chairman.  No;  in  1897  it  was  made  a  specific  duty  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PARTRmGE.  It  was  a  specific  duty  before  on  blocks. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  a  considerable  raise  in  the  McKin- 
ley  Act  before. 

Mr.  PARTRmGE.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  my  recollection  that  it  was  raised  a 
good  deal  over  the  Dingley  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  Partmdge.  I  do  not  know,  as  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate 

The  Chair^ian.  Well,  I  remember  it  distinctly.  In  the  law  to-daj 
it  is  higher  all  along  the  line  than  it  was  in  the  Dingley  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  With  these  results,  with  practically  no  importa- 
tion during  these  years,  except  of  rough  marble,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
you  furnish  this  committee  with  the  niUest  information  as  to  the  cost 
of  marble,  relatively,  abroad  and  at  home,  so  that  we  can  have  some 
basis  for  action.  I  only  suggest  that  on  my  own  hook.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  rest  of  the  conmnttee  think  about  it. 
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Mr.  Partridge.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  any  information  you 
want.  I  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory,  undoubtedly;  though, 
if  you  want  me  to  give  you  a  schedule  of  prices  of  labor,  that  I  should 
carefully  prepare  it  and  hand  it  in  rather  than  to  attempt  to  give  it 
to  you  here  in  a  general  way. 

The  Cbcairman.  I  want  you  to  take  your  time,  and  to  file  a  brief 
before  the  4th  of  December,  if  you  can;  but  I  want  it  thoroughly 
done;  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  after  it  is  done,  the  committee 
may  see  fit  to  ask  you  to  come  before  it,  and  may  seek  to  go  further 
with  the  matter.    We  want  the  fullest  information. 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  want  to  leave  the  matter  clear,  that  as  to  the 
former  bill  that  you  speak  of,  and  as  between  the  House  and  Senate, 
I  know  nothing  about  that;  but  the  rate  upon  blocks,  which  to-day  is 
70  per  cent  of  all  the  importation,  and  always  has  been,  is  the  rate 
that  was  fixed  in  1883.  It  was  65  cents  a  cubic  foot.  In  1894  it  was 
reduced  to  50  cents,  and  in  1895  it  was  put  back  to  65. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  this  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  the  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  ad  valorem  rate  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  can  not  tell  you,  on  the  average  of  the  whole,  for 
the  reason  that  the  marble  that  comes  in  from  Italy  is  worth  in  Italy 
all  the  way  from  $1.25  a  foot  away  up  to  these  blocks  that  sell  for 
$4,  $5,  and  $6  a  cubic  foot. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  one  paragraph  was  raised 
over  the  McKinley  bill  from  $1.10  to  $1.50  a  foot.  That  is,  on 
dressed  marble  and  sawed  marble,  I  think.  I  have  not  time  to  go 
through  all  of  them,  but  I  think  if  vou  take  the  time  you  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Marble  of  all  kincJs  in  the  block,  rough  or  squared, 
under  the  McKinley  bill  was  the  same  as  it  is  now — 65  cents  per 
cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise,  in- 
cluding marble  slabs  and  marble  paving  tiles,  is  $1.10  per  cubic  toot. 

Mr.  Partridge.  That  is  a  sort  or  which  very  little  is  imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Sawed,  dressed,  and  all,  under  the  Dingley  bill,  was 
$1.10 — 4:0  cents  a  foot  higher  than  it  was  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  interests  you 
represent  have  any  views  with  reference  to  placing  upon  the  free 
list  works  of  art,  such  as  marble  statues,  sculpture,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Partiodge.  If  they  are  truly  works  of  art,  I  do  not  think  the 
interests  I  represent,  or  those  who  are  associated  in  this  memorial 
with  me,  have  any  objection  to  their  admission  free.  What  we  claim 
is  that  at  present  that  designation  is  very  much  abused,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  it  practically  nullifies  any  protection  under  that  item  of 
manufactures.  If  statues  are  really  and  truly  works  of  art,  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is  not  proper  to  admit  them.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it,  so  far  as  the  interests  I  am  connected  with  are  concerned. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Carrara  Italian  marble  is  of  superior  quality 
to  the  American  marble,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Partrtoge.  I  would  not  like  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  more  generally  used  for 
interior  decoration  of  houses  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  It  is  a  marble  that  is 
very  usable  for  interior  purposes,  and  at  one  time  it  was  used  much 
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more  exclusively.  At  the  present  time,  however,  when  you  come  to 
interior  decorations,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Italian  marble  used  and  a 
good  deal  of  American  marble  of  light  shades  used.  Of  course  there 
IS  a  good  deal  of  fancy  marble  used.  There  is  marble  produced  in 
the  United  States  that  sells  for  a  higher  price  than  the  Italian 
marble. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  is  that  produced? 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  produced  in  Vermont.  Of  course  there  is 
only  a  small  quantity  produced.  It  may  be  that  there  will  be  a  little 
vein  that  comes  out  of  a  large  mountain,  possibly. 

Mr.  Dai-zell.  I  want  to  make  a  correction.  The  $1.50  per  cubic 
foot  under  the  present  bill  is  on  marble  or  onyx,  sawed  or  dre^ed, 
over  2  inches  in  thickness. 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  partly  manufactured,  I  think. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Marble  or  onyx,  sawed  or  dressed,  over  2  inches  in 
thickness,  $1.10  per  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  PxiRTRiDGE.  That  is  my  understanding — slabs  over  2  inches  in 
thickness.  That  is  sawed  marble,  after  it  is  quarried  and  after  it  is 
sawed.  Then  there  is  a  specific  duty  on  different  thicknesses  of  slabs, 
I  understand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  find  enough  of  that  fine  marble  in  the 
United  States  to  meet* the  demand  for  interior  decorations? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes ;  I  think  so ;  although  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  foreign  fancy  marbles  would  be  kept  out  of  the  United  States, 
or  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  out.  I  illustrate  it  in  this  way:  The 
importation  of  foreign  marble  into  the  United  States  has  increased 
threefold  under  the  present  system  of  tariff  since  along  in  1883,  1884, 
and  1885,  and  immediately  preceding  the  time  when  the  tariff  in 
1883  was  fixed  upon  marble.  The  tendency  has  not  been  to  keep  it 
out.    It  has  grown  as  the  marble  business  has  grown. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  believe  that  the  production  of  that  kind  of 
marble  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  and  construction  of  fine 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  the  vast  ma- 

t'ority  of  that  fine  marble  used  for  interior  decoration  was  not 
talian? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  it  is,  necessarily.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  marble  used  for  interior  decoration  that  comes  from 
Tennessee.  They  have  many  colored  marbles  there.  There  is  some 
used  that  comes  from  Vermont.  Vermont  has  not  as  much  highly 
decorative  marble  as  some  other  sections.  Then,  of  course,  there  is 
considerable  of  the  Italian  and  Fi-ench  marble  used,  but  of  the  entire 
decoration,  if  you  go  through  buildings,  you  will  find  a  great  deal 
of  American  marble  used  in  interior  decoration. 

Mr.  Cr.ARK.  Are  not  all  of  the  Italian  quarries  that  are  of  any 
account  owned  by  Vermont  men  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  think  a  Vermont  man  has  any  interest  in 
any  quarry  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  read,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  Senator 
Proctor  w  as  the  absolute  owner  of  those  quarries  in  Italv,  have  vou 
not? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  know  that  is  absolutely  wrong.  I  was  associated 
myself  with  Senator  Proctor  very  intimately.    I  am  vice-president 
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of  the  company  of  which  he  was  president  before  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  secretary  of  War.  I  know  all  about  his  relation  with  the 
marble  business.  He  never  had  one  cent  of  interest  in  any  marble 
business  in  Italy  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  wnat  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Partrtoge.  What  I  want  is  that  the  rates  upon  marble  be  left 
as  they  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  Away  up  yonder?  Do  you  not  think  that  you  could 
stand  a  little  cut  down  in  the  interest  of  raising  revenue  to  run  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Partridge.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
American  producers  of  marble  and  of  the  American  shops  and  of  the 
American  mills — ^and,  mind  you,  the  American  shops  and  the  Ameri- 
can mills  are  the  manufacturers  and  sawyers  of  foreign  marble  as 
well  as  the  native  marble 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  mean  ?    Make  that  clear,  if  you  please^ 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  four  distinct  marble 
interests.  There  are  the  producers  of  American  marble.  That  is 
one  dass — ^the  people  who  quarry  the  American  marble.  Then  there 
are  the  millmen,  who  buy  and  saw  either  foreign  or  native  blocks; 
and  there  are  the  manufacturers  of  marble,  who  manufacture  either 
native  or  foreign  marble.  These  manufacturers  of  marble  may  have 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  any  American  quarry  of  any  kind,  but  they 
are  interested  in  this  matter  of  being  protected  by  the  tariff  just  as 
much  as  the  quarrymen  are.  And  these  millmen,  who  are  interested 
in  sawing  the  marble,  whether  it  be  Italian,  French,  or  Georgia 
marble,  are  interested  in  being  protected  the  same  as  the  quarrymen. 
The  quarrymen  constitute  only  one  of  the  three  classes  that  are 
receiving  benefit  from  the  tariff  on  marble. 

Mr.  (x>CKRAN.  Large  quantities  of  that  Italian  marble  are  brought 
in  and  manufactured  here? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  the  rough? 

Mr.  Partrtoge.  It  is  all,  practically,  brought  in  in  the  rough.  I 
mean,  in  these  blocks.  About  69  per  cent,  or  more  than  two-thirds, 
comes  in  in  blocks.  Then  it  is  used  here.  It  is  sawed  and  manu- 
factured here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  it  is  an  element  of  importance  to  the  industry 
or  to  the  people  to  get  that  on  reasonable  terms,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Partridge.  They  get  it  on  reasonable  terms  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  the  present  rate  is  reasonable  ? 

Mr.  Partrtoge.  Yes;  I  think  the  present  rate  is  reasonable,  and 
that  is  why  the  Italian  marble-importing  interests  here,  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  importation  of  blwsks  and  in  the  sawing  of 
marble,  recognize  the  general  justice  of  the  present  arrangement  of 
those  rates ;  and  those  represented  here  represent  the  importing  inter- 
ests as  well  as  the  American  interests. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  claim  to  represent  the  Italian  producers? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  claim  to  represent  them,  because  we  have  joined 
in  this  memorial,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  present  the  memorial 
as  the  common  memorial  or  expression  of  us  all.  Of  course,  when  you 
ask  me  questions  involving  my  individual  opinion,  I  am  speaking 
from  the  standpoint  then  of  a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  American 
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producing  interest;  but  I  present  this  memorial,  and  I  present  the  re- 

Siest  that  these  rates  be  left  as  they  are,  not  alone  at  the  request  of 
e  American  marble  producers  but  at  the  request  of  the  American 
mill  men,  the  American  manufacturers,  and  of  the  foreign  importing 
marble  interests,  who  derive  protection  if  they  run  mills  or  shops,  ana 
^^o  recognize  the  general  justice  of  the  arrangement  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  those  foreigners  want  the  tariff  to  stay  the 
way  it  is  now — just  as  an  intellectual  puzzle,  now  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  think  the  Italian  marble  firms  who  send 
marble  over  here  desire  to  have  any  duty  left  upon  marble  at  all.  I 
think  they  would  be  very  glad  to  take  it  all  away. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  they  come  to  join  in  this  memorial,  then? 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  The  importers  here  are  not  the  owners  of  those 
quarries. 

Mr.  Clark,  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  There  is  a  big  hole 
•  in  the  revenue.  There  was  a  deficiency  last  year  of  $48,000,W)0  or 
$64,000,000 — ^I  have  forgotten  the  amount — and  we  are  running 
behind  now  at  the  rate  of  about  $8,000,000  or  $9,000,000  or  $10,000,000 
a  month.  The  Government  has  got  to  raise  more  revenue  in  some  way 
or  other.  Are  you  not  willing  to  cut  down  the  tariff  on  marbles  just 
'  a  little,  so  that  a  little  more  marble  will  come  in,  and  so  that  the 
Government  can  get  a  little  more  revenue  out  of  it? 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  I  do  not  think  you  would  succeed  in  raising  sub- 
stantially any  more  rfevenue  by  cutting  down  the  tariff  on  marble. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes;  we  would.  On  every  cubic  foot  of  the  stuff 
that  came  in  we  would  get  some  revenue. 

Mr.  PARTRrocE.  Well,  you  ask  my  opinion,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
in  reducing  the  tariff  you  would  succeed  in  materially  increasing  the 
revenue. 

Mr.  Clark.  Waiving  that,  whether  we  could  or  not,  suppose  I 
could  convince  you  that  we  could.  Then  would  vou  be  willing  to 
chop  down  your  tariff  a  little  in  order  to  help  the  6overnment  out  of 
the  hole? 

Mr.  Partktoge.  No  ;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  all  of  the  other  protected  interests  reasoned  the  way 
you  do,  how  could  the  Government  ever  get  money  enough  to  get  out 
of  the  hole? 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  I  say  that  for  this  reason 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  about  your  reason.  I  just  wanted  to 
know  whether  you  were  patriotic  enough  to  undertake  to  help  the 
Government  to  get  out  of  the  hole. 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  I  hope  I  am  patriotic ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  have 
to  answer  in  that  way.  If  I  am  allowed  to  explain  it,  I  will  do  so, 
but  if  not,  I  will  leave  it  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  patriotic  enough  to  hurt,  are  you?  We 
do  not  want  any  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

(The  memorial  presented  by  Mr.  Partridge  is  as  follows:) 

tariff  on  marble. 

To  the  Honorahh  the  Committee  on  Waya  and  Mean^^  House  of 

Represen  tati  res : 

The  presenters  of  this  memorial  represent  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  business  of  the  American  marble  producers,  the  foreign  marble 
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importers,  tlie  marble  mills,  and  marble  manufactories  of  the  United 
States. 

By  the  tariff  act  of  March  3,  1883,  the  rates  of  duty  on  all  classes 
of  marble  were  materially  reduced.  The  act  of  Ocotber  1,  1890. 
made  no  change.  The  act  of  August  27,  1894,  somewhat  reduced 
these  rates;  but  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  restored  the  rates  of  1883, 
with  only  a  slight  change  in  the  classification  of  the  unimportant 
items  of  slabs  and  mosaics. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  marble  imported  into  the  United  States 
comes  from  Italy.  Any  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  relative  meth- 
ods and  conditions  of  producing  marble  at  home  and  abroad  is 
necessarily  with  Italy. 

The  first  process  in  the  production  of  marble  is  the  quarrying  of 
blocks.  The  conditions  of  quarrying  in  this  country  and  in  Italy  are 
verj'  diverse.  The  deposits  in  the  United  States  are  often  deep  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  actually 
cut  the  blocks  out  of  the  quarry  by  machinery  or  tools  to  avoid  shat- 
tering the  marble.  In  Italy  the  deposits  are  exposed  on  the  surface 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  blocks  are  simply  blasted  off  and  afterwards 
pointed  or  scabbled  into  regular  shapes. 

The  second  process  is  the  sawing  of  these  blocks  into  slabs  the  full 
size  of  the  block,  or  into  smaller  pieces,  sawed  to  size,  for  parts  of 
monuments,  or  other  specific  purposes.  The  full-size  slabs  are  finally 
coped,  or  broken,  into  slabs  of  smaller  dimensions. 

The  third  process  is  the  finishing  of  sawed  marble  by  rubbing,  cut- 
ting, carving,  turning,  polishing,  etc.,  for  its  final  use. 

For  the  six  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  69  per  cent  in  value  of  all 
marble  imported  into  the  United  States  was  m  blocks,  6  per  cent  in 
slabs,  22  per  cent  in  manufactures  of  marble,  and  3  per  cent  in  mosaic 
cubes.    Almost  the  entire  importations  of  onyx  is  in  blocks. 

Foreign  marble  is  a  proper  commodity  upon  which  to  raise  revenue. 

People  of  moderate  means  use  little  marble  except  for  cemetery 
purposes.  For  that  they  use  a  large  amount,  but  they  now  use,  and 
they  will  continue  to  use,  American  marble  almost  exclusively,  be- 
cause it  is  better  for  outdoor  use,  and  that  mainly  used  in  cemeteries 
is  cheaper  than  any  foreign  marble  would  be  even  if  admitted  free  of 
duty.  Foreign  marbles  miported  into  the  United  States  are  either 
colored  marbles  or  expensive  grades  of  light  marble.  They  are  a 
luxury  and  their  use  depends  more  upon  conditions  of  general  pros- 
perity than  upon  variations  of  cost.  For  example,  under  the  busi- 
ness depression  beginning  in  1893  the  total  importation  of  marble  fell 
from  $1,135,176.23  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  to  $711,289.80 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894 ;  and  under  the  business  depression 
beginning  in  November,  1907,  the  total  importation  fell  from  $1,536,- 
156  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907.  to  $1,159,543  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1908. 

The  duty  on  foreir/n  marhle  tends  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  medium 
and  cheaper  grades  of  marhle. 

The  production  of  Italian  marble  is  confined  to  a  small  territory 
about  Carrara,  and  its  export  price  to  this  country  is  controlled  by 
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a  few  Italian  firms.  In  so  far  as  the  duty  on  marble  is  not,  in  eifect, 
paid  bj^  them,  it  operates  to  tax  the  wealthier  consumer  who  buys 
expensive  ornamental  marble,  while  the  buyer  of  grades  of  marble 
in  common  use  by  the  people  at  large  gets  them  at  a  lower  price  by 
reason  of  the  tariff.  The  finer  grades  of  American  marble  are  so 
mixed  with  the  cheaper  grades  in  the  same  quarries  that  they  must 
be  worked  together.  The  more  of  the  finer  there  is  produced  the 
more  of  the  cheaper  grades  there  must  be,  and  the  lower  their  price. 
The  marble  in  ordinary  use  for  cemetery  purpose^  and  much  of  that 
used  for  building  purposes  could  not  be  produced  by  itself  alone  for 
the  price  at  which  it  is  sold.     It  is  the  production  from  the  same 

?uarries  of  the  higher  trades  of  ornamental  marbles  competing  with 
oreign  marbles  that  admits  of  the  production  of  much  of  the  cheaper 
marble. 

Of  the  total  output  of  sawed  marble  for  the  last  five  yeai*s  of  the 
largest  American  producer,  whose  quarries  produce  the  highest-priced 
marble  in  this  country,  (1)  45  per  cent  was  sold  for  less  than  $1 
per  cubic  foot,  (2)  15  per  cent  for  $1  to  $2  per  cubic  foot,  (3)  34  per 
cent  for  $2  to  $3  per  cubic  foot,  (4)  6  per  cent  for  $3  and  over  per 
cubic  foot.  None  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  and  only  a  part 
of  the  third  and  fourth  are  in  competition  with  Italian  marble.  Con- 
siderable of  the  third  division  is  sold  below  the  price  of  Italian 
marble  and  considerable  of  the  fourth  above  it. 

A  protective  duty  on  marble  is  necessary. 

Any  advantage  to  American  quarries  from  machinery  is  more  than 
offset.  The  Italian  quarries  have  certain  natural  advantages  over  the 
quarries  of  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place,  almost  their  entire 
product  is  high-priced  marble,  and  hence  the  cost  of  quarrying  it  is 
a  much  less  percentage  of  its  selling  price  than  in  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can marble.  The  character  of  the  Italian  deposits,  as  hereinbefore 
explained,  more  than  offsets  any  advantages  accruing  to  American 
quarries  from  the  use  of  machinery.  Machinery  is  used  in  our  quar- 
ries from  necessity  and  it  is  not  used  in  the  Italian  quarries,  by  the 
larger  producers  at  least,  because  the  present  method  is  cheaper. 

The  American  quarries  derive  no  protection  from  freight.  To  the 
principal  distributing  points  in  the  United  States  the  freight  will 
average  as  much  as  from  Italy.  For  example,  the  present  rates  per 
cubic  foot  are  approximately :  To  New  York  from  Italy  by  steamer, 
36  cents;  from  Vermont,  25  cents,  and  from  Tennessee,  65  cents;  to 
Baltimore  from  Italy  by  steamer,  38  cents;  from  Vermont,  37  cents, 
and  from  Tennessee,  59  cents ;  to  New  Orleans  from  Italy  by  steamer, 
40  cents;  from  Vermont,  74  cents,  and  from  Tennessee,  35  cents;  to 
San  Francisco  from  Italy  by  steamer,  90  cents ;  from  Vermont,  $1.33 
by  steamer  or  $1.80  all  rail,  and  from  Tennessee,  $1.80.  The  compajri- 
son  from  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  quarries  would  be  quite  as  fav»! 
able  to  the  Italian  quarries,  and  from  the  Colorado  and  Alaska  qini 
ries  still  more  so.  Our  quarries,  therefore,  even  in  our  own  marJ 
have  no  natural  protection  against  those  of  Italy. 

Blocks  are  not  raw  material,  but  represent  almost  entirely  lal 
The  raw  material  in  the  mountains  in  Italy  is  of  relatively  sj 
value,  but  the  cost  of  the  blocks  is  chiefly  the  labor  required  to  quKity 
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them  and  move  them  to  the  seaboard.  In  this  country  also  an  unde- 
veloped quarry  is  of  little  value.  The  prevailing  royalty  paid  a  land- 
owner for  the  right  to  quarry  marble  on  his  land  is  only  5  cents  per 
cubic  foot  of  merchantable  marble  produced.  Two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
pense of  producing  marble  in  this  country  is  for  labor  direct,  and 
about  one-fourth  for  supplies  and  material,  including  machinery,  iron, 
tools,  coal,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  Sie  expense  of  the 
production  of  marble  is  directly  or  indirectly  for  labor.  The  compe- 
tition between  Italian  and  American  marble,  therefore,  is  peculiarly 
a  competition  between  Italian  and  American  labor. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  on  marble  ought  not  to  be  reduced. 

The  duty  on  marble  yields  a  revenue  on  an  article  which  is  a  luxury. 
It  tends  to  decrease  the  cost  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  marble  which 
are  used  by  the  people  at  large.  It  is  the  protection  afforded  the 
high-priced  marble  that  has  made  possible  tlie  production  and  use 
in  the  United  States  of  great  quantities  of  medium  and  cheaper 
grades  of  marble  for  cemetery  purposes,  buildings,  etc.  Such  use  of 
marble  is  entirely  peculiar  to  our  own  country.  It  affords  protection 
direct  to  American  labor,  not  by  lessening  the  importation,  but  by 
upholding  the  prices  of  high-priced,  colored  marbles  and  expensive 
grades  of  light  marbles.  It  tends  also  to  further  develop  the  remark- 
able marble  deposits  of  this  country.  Marble  is  abundant  in  all  the 
States  along  the  Appalachian  Range,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Canada  line,  viz,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Vermont.  It  is  also  found  in  Missouri,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  California,  Washington,  and 
Alaska.  The  ornamental  or  colored  marbles  found  in  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Vermont,  Missouri,  Arizona,  and  many  other  sections  of  the 
country  are  of  the  highest  artistic  order.  The  development  of  new 
marble  quarries  in  Alabama,  Colorado,  and  Alaska  is  at  present  very 
active.  But  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  developing  these  natural 
resources  can  not  be  appreciated  except  bj'  experience. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  the  production, 
sawing,  and  manufacture  of  American  and  foreign  marbles  is  much 
greater  than  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  marble,  and  those  rates  are 
not  sufficient  to  equalize  in  our  own  markets  the  position  of  the  mar- 
ble quarries,  mills,  and  shops  of  the  United  States  with  like  indus- 
tries abroad. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  the  present  rates  have  prevailed  since 
1883,  except  for  the  short  period  between  1894  and  1897,  and  that 
business  and  trade  relations  have  long  been  adjusted  to  those  rates. 
Therefore  the  undersigned,  representing  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  American  marble  producing  and  foreign  marble  importing  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  and  of  its  marble  mills  and  manufactories, 
ask  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  marble  be  left  as  they  are. 

We  call  your  attention  to  two  instances  of  wrong  classification 
which  work  great  injustice  to  marble  and  ought  to  be  corrected. 
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Limestones  susceptible  of  polish  and  tisable  for  decorative  purposes. 

Under  the  present  tariff  (par.  117)  limestone  unmanufactured 
is  dutiable  at  12  cents  per  cubic  foot — ^less  than  one-fifth  the 
marble  rate.  Under  this  paragraph  the  right  is  claimed  to  import 
Tstrian,  Ilauteville,  Botticino,  and  other  fancy  stores  which  are  sold 
and  used  in  direct  competition  with  regular  high-grade  marbles. 
The  commercial  and  ordinary  or  popular  meaning  of  marble  is  either 
anjr  limestone  which  is  capable  of  taking  a  polish  or  else  any  limestone 
which  is  suitable  for  being  used  for  decorative  or  ornamental  pur- 

?oses.  (See  Century  Dictionary,  New  American  Encyclopedia,  New 
nternational  Encyclopedia.)  Accordingljr,  the  Board  of  Greneral 
Appraisers  haye  held  that  Istrian  (decision  3803)  and  Hauteville 
(decision  6398)  should,  under  the  present  tariff,  be  classed  as  marbles 
and  pay  the  marble  rate.  The  decision  in  the  latter  case  was  affirmed 
by  the  United  States  circuit  court,  but  on  appeal  was  reversed  by  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals,  which  followed  the  more  teclmical 
and  limited  definition  that  only  that  limestone  is  marble  which  is  of 
a  crystalline  structure.  The  whole  subject  of  the  proper  classification 
of  these  stones  under  the  present  tariff  now  remains  much  confused 
and  is  still  in  litigation.  Without  reference  to  what  may  be  their 
proper  classification  under  the  wording  of  the  present  tariff,  they 
should  in  the  new  act  be  classsed  according  to  the  purposes  for  whida 
they  are  capable  of  being  used,  and  in  fact  are  used  (in  conformity 
with  the  similitude  clause  of  the  present  tariff  act,  sec.  7),  and  on 
an  equality  with  the  stone  with  which  they  directly  compete.  They 
are  capable  both  of  being  polished  and  of  being  used  for  interior 
decorative  purposes  of  a^  high  order,  and,  in  fact,  are  so  used  in  many 
important  buildings  in  direct  competition  with  regular  marbles,  both 
American  and  foreign.  We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  lime- 
stones, when  susceptible  of  taking  a  polish  and  suitaole  for  interiof 
decorative  purposes,  be  specifically  classed  with  marble  and  take  the 
marble  rate.  Limestone  of  low  grade,  used  as  a  building  stone  and 
not  for  higher  decorative  purposes,  should  continue  to  be  classed  with 
freestone,  sandstone,  and  other  building  stone. 

B7'e(X'ia, 

Under  the  present  tariff  (paragraph  508)  breccia  is  admitted  free. 
It  is  a  conglomerate  marble  susceptible  of  taking  a  polish  and  used  in 
direct  competition  with  regular  marble  for  interior  decorative  pur- 
poses in  many  public  and  other  large  buildings.  In  the  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  ''  Importations  entered  for 
consumption,''  breccia  is  now  included  in  the  statistics  of  marble, 
being  classed  as  free  marble  as  distinguished  from  other  marbles 
which  are  dutiable.  We  respectfully  request  that  it  be  specifically  in- 
cluded with  marble  and  take  the  marble  rate. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Vermont  Marble  Company, 
Rutland- Florence  Marble  Company, 
Brandon  Italian  Marble  Company, 
Barney  Marble  Company, 
Norcross-West  Marble  Company, 
o.  w.  norcross. 
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George  P.  Eastman,  Vermont. 

South  Dover  Marble  Company, 

Waverly  Marble  Company,  New  York. 

White  Marble  &  Terrazzo  Company, 

Westfield  Marble  &  Sandstone  Company,  \ 

Lee  Marble  Works,  Massachusetts. 

Evans  Marble  Company,  Maryland. 

Georgia  Marble  Company, 

Geo.  B.  Sickles  Marble  Company, 

Blxte  Ridge  Marble  Company, 

Georgia  Marble  Finishing  Works, 

Southern  Marble  Company, 

Kennesaw  Marble  Company,  Georgia. 

John  M.  Ross, 

The  Knoxville  Marble  Company,  ' 

Gray  Eagle  Marble  Company, 

Jno.  J.  Craig  Company, 

Empire  Marble  Company, 

Godfrey  Marble  Company, 

Ross  Marble  Company, 

Republic  Marble  Company, 

'    '  American  Marble  Company,  ' 

The  United  States  Marble  Company, 
The  Victoria  Marble  Company, 
Tennessee  Producers'  Marble  Company, 
Knox  Marble  &  Railway  Company,  Tennessee. 
.^abama  Marble  Company,  Alabama. 
Colorado- Yule  Marble  Company,  Colorado. 
John  Eisele,  of  Batterson  &  Eisele, 
W.  K.  Fertig,  of  R.  C.  Fisher  &  Co., 
J.  W.  Harrison,  of  Ellin,  Kitson  &  Co., 
E.  J.  McGratty,  of  McGratty  &  Sons, 
John  R.  .Taber,  of  Taber  &  Co., 
C.  D.  Jackson,  of  C.  D.  Jackson  &  Co., 
R.  C.  Fisher,  of  R.  C.  Fisher  &  Co., 
Committee  of  the  Marble  Industry  of  New  York. 
W.  H.  Evans,  of  Baltimore, 

President  and  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  23^  1908. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Is  this  the  end  of  the  marble  hearing? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes.  We  have  united  in  this  memorial,  so  that  is 
the  end  of  it,  unless  you  want  to  ask  other  questions.  The  committee 
are  here  from  New  York  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject  of 
reducing  the  duty? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask — ^whether  there  is  not 
somebodv  here,  some  contractor  or  architect,  who  would  like  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  any  request  was  sent  to  architects  to 
be  present. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  it  has  been  published  through  three  weeks. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  it  be  permissible  to  leave  it  open,  and  invite 
some  architects  to  come  and  present  their  views,  if  they  want  to  ?  I 
know  of  one  or  two,  myself. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  willing  to  hear 
them  further  at  any  time  when  it  is  at  leisure. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  I  would  like  to  call  their  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Kandell.  What  interest  has  an  architect  in  the  question? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  are  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Kandell.  He  takes  his  contract  according  to  the  prices  in  the 
market.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  the  price  is  high  or 
low? 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  He  has,  at  least,  an  aesthetic  and  artistic  interest. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  10.60  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  November  24,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


i 


APPENDIX, 


CLAYS. 

A.  D.  Hatton^  esq.^  of  St.  Louis^  Mo.^  representing  the  LacUde- 
Chriaty  Clay  Products  Company. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  supplement  the  brief 
already  submitted  with  further  statistics  regardmg  gas  retorts  and 
settings  referred  to.  I  desire  that  it  be  incorporated  with  the  orig- 
inal brief  as  part  of  these  proceedings.  I  do  not  desire  to  detain  you 
further,  as  the  hour  is  late.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  try  and  sub- 
mit some  further  information  regarding  the  exact  prices  of  foreign 
gas  retorts  and  gas-benqh  settings  to  assist  you  in  your  labors  in  con- 
sidering these  paragraphs. 

A.  D.  Hatton. 

BEIEP  SUBMITTED  BY  LACLEDE-CHEISTY  CLAY  PEODUCTS  COM- 
PANY, ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  CONCEBNING  PAEAOEAPHS  87,  88,  93,  97, 
AND  98,  TJNBEE  SCHEDULE  B,  AND  522  AND  614,  UNDEE  PEEE 
LIST,  IN  THE  TAEIPP  ACT  OF  JULY  24,  1897. 

St.  Louis,  Novemher  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Seheno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

HoiLse  of  Representatives,  Sixtieth  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  CJompany,  manufac- 
turer, engaged  in  handling  anything  in  clay  products,  as  miner, 
manufacturer,  and  jobber,  is  interested  and  concerned  in  a  revision  of 
certain  paragraphs  in  the  present  tariff  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  and  the  free  list  as  contained  in  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  pre- 
scribed by  Schedule  B,  earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware. 

We  submit  for  your  consideration  the  arguments  and  recommenda- 
tions hereinafter  mentioned  as  a  basis  for  proposed  changes.  It  will 
be  our  purpose  to  confine  our  issues  to  facts,  placing  them  before  you 
as  concisely  as  possible. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company  succeeded  Christy  Fire 
Clay  Company,  established  in  1857,  first  developed  the  celebrated 
Christy  Missouri  washed  pot  clay  as  a  substitute  for  the  imported 
German  clays;  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  estab- 
lished in  1844,  originally  offered  refracton^  bench  settings  and  retorts 
to  the  manufacturers  of  coal  gas;  and  tJamieson-French  Fire  Clay 
Company,  organized  in  1895.     It  is  a  Missouri  corporation,  has  a 
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paid-up  capital  of  $4,000,000,  all  invested  in  the  clay  products  busi- 
ness; owns  and  controls  extensive  clay  and  kaolin  deposits  and  has 
fee-simple  title  to  over  700  acres  of  unencumbered  realty,  on  which  its 
clav  mines  are  located,  within  the  city  of  St.  Louis ;  operates  regularly 
and  fully  three  plants,  two  within  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  one  in  St 
Louis  County,  employing  about  1,000  men,  with  a  paj^  roll  aggregat- 
ing over  $500,000  annually. 

In  the  statement  "  Mineral  products  of  the  United  States,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  clay  products  has  a  scheduled  value  in  the  calendar  year  1907 
of  $158,942,369,  ranking  fifth  with  all  other  metallic,  nonmetallic,  and 
unspecified  minerals,  following  pig  iron,  bituminous  coal,  copper,  and 
Pennsylvania  anthracite,  respectively.  About  10  per  cent  of  this 
amount  represents  the  value  of  refractories  (fire  brick,  fire-clay  tiles, 
retort  or  gas-bench  settings,  furnace  or  tank  blocks  and  stxmes,  and 
probably  gas  retorts)^  the  principal  producing  States,  selling  80  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  being  (I)  Pennsylvania,  (2)  Ohio,  (3)  Missouri. 
(4)  New  Jersey,  (5)  Kentucky;  the  next,  New  York,  shows  a  value 
of  50  per  cent  less  than  New  Jersey.  In  fire  clays  mined  and  sold 
IVIissouri  ranks  fourth,  following  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio  in  that  order.  In  refractories  Missouri  contributes  11  per  cent, 
and  4.34  per  cent  of  total  clay  products. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  to  take  up  with  you  only  high-grade  fire 
clays  or  earths  of  a  refractory  and  flux-resisting  character  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glasshouse  pots,  tank-furnace  blocks,  and  furnace 
stones,  crucibles,  ffas  retorts,  and  retort  or  gas-bench  settings,  and 
other  refractories  for  the  building  of  furnaces  where  such  conditions 
obtain.  These  clays  are  indispensable  in  the  glass,  gas,  iron  and 
steel,  cement,  and  all  other  metallurgical  industries. 

For  convenient  reference  we  have  copied  herein  the  paragraphs 
under  discussion : 

Clays  or  earths:  93.  Clays  or  earths,  iinwrought  or  unmanufactured,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  tills  act,  one  dollar  per  ton;  wrought  or  manufactured, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  <lollars  per  ton  ;  china  clay  or  kaolin, 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton;  limestone  rock  asphalt  containing  not  more 
than  fifteen  per  centum  of  bitumen,  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  asphaltum  and  bitumen, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  crude,  if  not  dried,  or  otherwise  advanced 
in  any  manner,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton;  if  dried  or  otherwise  ad- 
vanced in  any  manner,  three  dollars  i)er  ton :  bauxite,  or  beauxlte,  crude,  not 
refined  or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition  from  its  natural  state,  one  doUar  per 
ton;  fuller's  earth,  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  ton;  wrought  or  manufactureil,  three  dollars  per  ton. 

522.  Clay :  Common  blue  clay  in  casks  sultalile  for  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles. 

614.  Minerals,  crude,  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining  or 
grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  manufacture,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

Exhibits  A.  B,  and  C  herewith  are  explanatory. 

Our  high-grade  clays  result  from  high-priced  and  limited  area 
realty,  sinking  of  shafts  with  heavy  maintenance  charges  under  hard 
mining  conditions,  $2.50  per  day  wages,  others  in  proportion,  erecting 
of  buildings  for  handling,  weathering,  and  treating  three  to  five  years' 
supply  at  all  times,  and  refining  through  the  washeries.  A  further 
step  is  calcining  or  burning. 

The  iniportecT  clays  result  from  abundant  clay  areas,  no  additional 
expense  nor  time  required  to  market,  save  simple  selecting  (the  picked 
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clay  is  prepared  for  immediate  use,  while  the  unpicked  clay  is  in  its 
natural  state — the  importing  agent),  to  remove  foreign  vegetable 
matter,  spading  direct  from  ground,  waffes  about  75  cents  per  day, 
and  then  ready  for  use.  These  are  conaitions  more  particularly  m 
Germany,  the  largest  exporter  of  clays  under  discussion,  ^vhich  are 
quite  extensively  used  in  lieu  of  the  domestic  clays.  England  in  min- 
ing and  preparations  of  clays  resembles  Germany,  but  in  competition 
we  meet  ner  chiefly  with  our  manufactured  products.  The  creat  ton- 
nage of  clays  imported  from  England  is  china  clay  or  kaolin;  from 
France  chiefly  bauxite.  (Note  Exhibits  C  and  B.)  The  only  invest- 
ment required  for  the  marketing  of  these  clays  in  the  United  States 
is  conducting  selling  agencies,  which  frequently  represent  other 
foreign  lines  and  thus  reduce  the  actual  investment  in  our  trade. 

Fear  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  use  of  high-grade  clays — 
the  fact  that  imported  clays  have  been  and  continue  to  be  used  more 
and  more  each  year  is  their  best  advertisement.  We  are  making  slow 
headway  because,  though  educational  campaigns  and  practical  dem- 
onstrations, brought  about  by  research  work,  prove  our  domestic  clays 
to  be  equal  and  in  many  cases  superior  to  the  foreign  clays,  we  are  able 
to  influence  a  change  to  the  domestic  clays  only  when  price  is  made 
an  object.  Protection  is  imperatively  necessary  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
place foreign  clays  with  domestic  clays.  Concerning  use  in  the  glass 
industry,  Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  in  Missouri  Geological  Survey,  Volume 
XI,  Clay  Deposits,  page  28,  writes :  "  Glass-pot  clay  is  the  most  valu- 
able tibat  is  found  in  the  State.  The  superior  quality  that  is  found  in 
the  St.  Louis  district  is  worth  from  $10  to  $14  a  ton  for  the  No.  1 
grade  of  crude,  picked,  and  washed  pot  clay,  and  $4  to  $6  a  ton  for  the 
No.  2  grade.  Although  the  St.  Ijouis  fire-clay  seam  in  which  this  very 
valuable  pot  clay  occurs  covers  about  180  square  miles,  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  county,  this  exceptionally  pure  grade  of  clay  is  only  found 
in  local  pockets  or  basins  in  this  seam.  Thus  far  only  six  such  pockets 
have  been  found,  all  of  which  are  limited  in  size  and  two  are  already 
exhausted.  About  16,000  tons  of  this  high-grade  clay  are  produced 
annually,  mostly  of  the  washed  variety ; "  and  again  on  page  251 : 
"  Christy  fire-clay  mine."  "  This  is  located  at  the  south  end  of  the  St. 
Louis  district,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Morganford  and  Gravois  roads, 
near  Oak  Hill,  in  the  southwestern  outskirts  of  St.  Louis.  The  prop- 
erty is  famous  for  the  exceptionally  high-grade  character  of  the  clay 
that  it  has  produced.  Much  of  it  has  b^n  used  for  glass-pot  purposes 
after  careful  sorting  as  crude  pot  clay,  and  after  washing  as  washed 
pot  clay.  It  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation  among  the  glass  makers, 
as  the  slagging  action  of  the  alkalies  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  is 
very  severe  while  the  strength  demand  to  carry  the  load  in  making 
plate  glass  is  very  great.  The  glass-house  service  is  the  most  severe 
of  all  demands  on  fire  clay."  The  superiority  of  these  clays  renders 
them  invaluable  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  retorts  and  retort  or  gas- 
bench  settings.  Concerning  use  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  assay, 
Exhibit  E,  herewith.  Transactions  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society, 
Volume  X,  1908,  article  on  "  Tests  of  assay  crucibles,"  pages  484  to 
625,  inclusive,  speaks  for  itself.  We  are  developing  at  this  time  our 
clays  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  used  in  steel  and  other  indus- 
tries. Our  experiments  thus  far,  although  not  complete,  nuike  it  cer- 
tain that  we  can  offer  a  clay  equally  as  good  and  suitable,  and  we  hope 
better,  than  the  imported  clays. 
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German  pot  clays  are  described :  "  Raw  clay,  unpicked,  in  oblong 
lumps,  at  $3.30  per  case  of  580  pounds  gross :  '^  "  Raw  clay,  picked  in 
small  pieces,  $9.40  per  cask  of  1,230  pounds  gross;"  "Raw  clay, 
picked,  at  $9.25  per  cask,  averaging  about  1,230  pounds  gross;" 
"  Burnt  clay,  picked,  at  $10.50  per  cask,  averaging  about  1,170 
pounds  gross."  Later  quotation :  "  Oblong  lump,  to  $3.25  per  case 
of  530  pounds  gross;"  and  a  purchase  "  Burnt,  picked,  at  $11  per  cask 
of  1,170  pounas."  German  crucible  clays  are  described  "suitable 
for  Denver  style  crucibles ;  mark  '  F '  is  at  $11  per  cask  weighing 
about  1,170  pounds  gross;"  a  cheaper  clay,  which  will  probably 
answer  for  the  manuiacture  of  crucibles,  "A-G  clay  packed  in  casks 
weighing  about  1,230  pounds  gross,  at  $9:50  a  cask.  This  clay  is 
picked  and  selected  free  of  iron  and  other  foreign  matter,  just  as  our 
picked  pot  clay  of  the  G  &  C  mark.  A-G  clay  packed  in  cases  weigh- 
ing about  530  pounds  gross,  at  $3.30  a  case.  This  clay  comes  in  ob- 
long lumps,  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mine,  but,  being  naturally 
high  grade  and  pure,  we  think  it  can  be  used  in  this  way,  when  ft 
would  be  much  cheaper  yet  than  the  cask  picked  packing."  These 
prices  have  been  tested  by  purchases  during  the  present  year. 

It  is  our  impression  that  the  pot  and  crucible  clays  are  identical, 
selected,  of  course,  as  offered,  but  merely  graded.  We  base  the  state- 
ment on  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  getting  out  these  clays 
from  their  chemical  analyses,  and,  moreover,  that  our  clays,  which 
correspond  to  the  German  pot  and  crucible  clays,  may  be,  in  fact 
have  been,  used  in  this  dual  service. 

Prices  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause  were  for  minimum  car- 
loads f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  or  other  Atlantic  ports.  All  prices  applied 
in  Exhibit  D,  herewith,  are  net  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

In  the  glass  industry  competition  centers  at  Pittsburg,  where  our 
clays  have  displaced  the  German  clays  to  only  a  slight  extent,  because 
the  difference  in  cost  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  change.  As  a  rule 
the  management  is  so  dependent  upon  the  practical  clay  man,  usually 
a  foreigner  or  a  disciple  of  one,  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  clays  only,  that  he  is  satisfied  and  is  usually  too  busy 
in  the  selling  end  to  keep  home  products  in  the  manufacturing  end. 

In  the  crucible  industry  competition  centers  at  New  York,  where 
foreign  clays  are  used  almost  exclusively.  Domestic  clays  for  cruci- 
bles are  practically  unknown ;  but  here  lies  our  great^t  opportunity 
to  displace  foreign  with  domestic  clays.  Our  prices,  however,  must 
necessarily  be  5  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  higher,  owing  to  our  freight 
rate  of  $5.30  per  ton,  as  against  the  ocean  ballast  rate  of  $1  per  ton 
on  free-list  clay.  The  Giuf  ports,  likewise  the  Pacific  ports,  enter 
little  of  these  raw  materials  for  either  industry;  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  great  percentage  of  assay  crucibles  used  in  the 
West  are  made  East.     (See  Exhibit  B.)) 

Eliminating  therefrom  china  clay  and  bauxite,  48,146  tons  foreign 
clays,  valued  at  $353,603,  or  $7  per  ton.  were  imported,  the  duty  being 
$86,010;  10,061  tons  foreign  clays,  "suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  crucibles,"  valued  at  $107,886,  or  $10  per  ton,  were  imported  with 
no  duty.  These  58,000  tons  compete  directly  with  us,  and  we  feel 
the  use  of  domestic  clays  should  be  encouraged  by  adequately  taxing 
the  foreign  clays. 

Under  the  law  of  1890  the  duties  on  the«e  importations  would  have 
approximated  $30,000  additional. 
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Since  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1897  the  importations  of  clay  for 
crucibles  has  been  high  one  year  and  low  the  next,  and  so  on.  Im- 
portations of  all  other  clays  have  consistently  increased,  except  in  two 
years  (see  Exhibit  A),  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  tonnage  of 
the  various  clays  embraced  proportionately  increased  during  the  pe- 
riod. 

Brick  and  tile  :  87.  Fire  brick,  weigiiing  not  more  than  ten  pounds  eacli,  not 
glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  one  doUar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton ;  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated,  forty-flve 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  brick,  other  than  fire  brick,  not  glazed,  enameled, 
painted,  vitrified,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  if  glazed,  enameled,  painted,  vitrified,  ornamented,  or  deco- 
rated in  any  manner,  forty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

88.  Tiles,  plain  unglazed,  one  color,  exceeding  two  square  inches  in  size,  four 
cents  per  pquare  foot;  glazed,  encaustic,  ceramic,  mosaic,  vitrified,  semivitrifled, 
flint,  spar,  embossed,  enameled,  ornamental,  ha^d-painted,  gold  decorated,  and 
aU  other  earthenware  tiles,  valued  at  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per  square  foot, 
eight  cents  per  square  foot;  exceeding  forty  cents  per  square  foot,  ten  cents  per 
square  foot  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

97.  Articles  and  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  earthy  or  min- 
eral substances,  or  carbon,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  act,  if  not  deco- 
rated in  any  manner,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  decorated,  forty- 
flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

98.  Gas  retorts,  three  dollars  each ;  lava  tips  for  burners,  ten  cents  per  gross 
and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  carbons  for  electric  lighting,  ninety  cents 
per  hundred :  filter  tubes,  forty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  porous  carbon  pota 
for  electric  batteries,  without  metallic  connections,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

We  have  described  the  process  of  preparation  of  clays  fof  market- 
ing, domestic  and  foreign,  both  of  which  are  used  in  various  mixtures 
in  the  manufacture  of  refractory  products  and  embraced  under  the 
above  paragraphs.  The  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  imported  clays 
in  both  the  glass  and  crucible  industries"  has  taken  hold  in  the  ^as 
industry.  They  are  restive  lest  they  test  the  much-talked-of  material 
which  is  in  service  and  is  claimed  giving  good  results.  One  reason  is 
that  the  United  States,  leading  in  many  oranches,  follows  England 
and  Gei;piany  in  some  of  the  newer  economies,  particularly  in  the 
gas  industry,  where,  in  an  effort  to  put  into  practice  new  and  efficient 
apparatus  with  resultant  economies,  designs  have  been  introduced  and 
foreign  materials  used  in  their  construction. 

At  present  we  are  trailing,  but  will  soon  take  the  lead ;  ^ven  proper 
prot-ection  we  can  and  will  set  a  pace  for  our  foreign  neighbors. 

One  hold  the  foreign  materials  have  taken  may  fe  observed  in  the 
operations  of  an  ingenious  New  Jersey  manufacturer  who  imported 
German  ciavs  by  cargoes,  manufacturing  into  gas  retorts  and  set- 
tings and  offering  to  the  trade  as  German  retorts  and  settings.  This 
we  feel  should  be  stopped.  As  retorts  resemble  crucibles,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  for  that  reason  no  duty  is  paid  on  the 
clay  for  making  gas  retorts,  this  clay  being  entered  for  consumption 
under  the  free  list,  paragraph  522. 

Concerning  the  quality  of  the  American  product  in  the  gas  indus- 
try, its  performance  during  a  period  of  about  fifty  years  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  The  industry  is  satisfied  with  results,  but  is  at- 
tracted by  the  low  prices  of  foreign  material,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  comparative  records  show  the  domestic  material  to  be  the 
better.  Up  to  some  ten  years  ago  no  one  thought  of  importing  gas 
retorts  or  settings  on  any  extensive  scale. 
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Minimum  carload  prices  f.  o.  b.  per  standard  gas  retort,  weighing 
approximately  2,000  pounds  each,  and  gas  retort  or  bench  settings 
per  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  are  shown  on  Exhibit  F  herewith. 

St.  Louis,  by  reputation,  has  long  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  lead- 
ing in  supplying  materials  to  the  gas  industry,  and  has  well  earned 
it  Dv  rea.son  of  the  quality  of  her  fire-clay  products  and  gas  retorts. 
This  trade  is  supplied  from  coast  to  coast. 

Tlie  new  foreign  ideas  and  innovations,  supported  by  the  low 

E rices  made  possible  by  foreign  cheap  labor  and  nominal  ocean 
reights,  will  mean  a  gradual  supplanting  of  our  establi^ed  trade 
miless  we  can  be  protected  by  an  adequate  tax. 

We  have  carefully  searched  the  records  of  statistics  compiled  bv 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Merchandise  imported, 
quantities  and  values,  by  articles,  years  ended  June  30,  1898  to  1907  " 
(see  table  161  from  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1907, 
thirtieth  number),  and  fail  to  find  where  any  importations  of  retort 
or  gas-bench  settings,  gas  retorts,  fire  brick,  or  fire-clay  tiles  have 
been  entered  for  consumption. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  gas  retorts  are  provided  for  in  para- 

graph  98;  retort  or  gas  bench  settings,  however,  while  intended  to 
e  provided  for,  are  difficult  to  fit  definitely  to  either  of  the  schedules 
herein  because  of  the  size,  shape,  and  description.  We  believe  con- 
troversies have  arisen  in  the  past  as  to  the  correct  and  proper  appli- 
cation of  paragraphs,  the  contention  being  that  if  a  piece  exceeded  10 
pounds  in  weight  it  should  be  taxed,  under  paragraph  97,  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  as  against  $1.25  per  ton  under  paragraph  87.  Others 
contending  attempted  to  avail  themselves  of  section  7.  Under  the 
law  of  1890  retorts  or  gas  bench  settings  in  all  probability  were  pro- 
vided for  under  paragraph  98,  the  duty  being  $1.25  per  ton;  ga^ 
retorts,  under  paragraph  102,  were  taxed  at  $3  each. 

We  have  attempted  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  point  out  to  your 
committee  the  present  status  of  the  ceramic  or  clay  products  industry 
as  it  relates  to  high-grade  refractory  products.  In  the  woi;ds  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  Middleton,  writing  about  the  record  made  in  this  refrac- 
tories branch  during  1907,  "the  value  of  the  fire-brick  product  also 
reached  its  maximum  in  1907,  ranging  from  $6,093,071,  the  minimum, 
in  1898  to  $14,946,045  in  1907,  an  increase  of  $8,852,974,  or  145.30  per 
cent.'' 

Press  dispatches  only  yesterday  give  notice  of  recognition  by  the 
Federal  (Tovernment  of  limitless  resources  and  possibilities  in  this 
industry  and  the  establishment  of  a  technologic  branch  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

We  ourselves  have  long  since  realized  this,  as  before  stated,  by 
starting  our  research  department,  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
clay-products  industry  in  its  every  sphere.  Satisfactory  results,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  obtained  by  the  enactment  of  a  tax  which  will  offset 
the  handicap  to  our  domestic  clays  and  products  created  by  the  low 
wages  and  cheap  ocean  freights  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  clays  and 
products. 

Based  upon  these  statements,  we  recommend  to  your  committee 
that : 

Paragraph  87  be  specifically  limited  to  apply  to  standard,  or  9-inch, 
fire  brick  and  "  weighing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each ;  "  the  duty 
not  to  be  changed.    Add :  "  Retort  or  gas  bench  settings,  tank  fur- 
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nace  blocks,  and  furnace  stones,  and  all  other  refractory  products  of 
any  kind,  sizes,  or  shapes,  $5  per  ton."  The  balance  of  the  paragraph 
appears  all  right,  and  to  remain  as  before,  with  same  duties. 

Paragraph  88  be  modified  so  as  not  to  apply  to  "  tUes  "  manufac- 
tured of  any  refractory  materials  whatever.  It  should  exclude  all 
"fire  clay  or  fire-brick  tiles."  With  this  exception,  the  paragraph 
appears  m  proper  shape  and  to  remain  intact. 

Paragraph  93  be  modified  to  read :  "  Clays  or  earths,  unwrought  or 
unmanufactured,  suitable  for  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass- 
house pots,  tank-furnace  blocks,  and  furnace  stones,  crucibles,  gas 
retorts,  retort  or  gas  bench  setting,  fixe  brick,  fire-clay  tile,  and  any 
refractory  products  in  packages  of  any  kind,  $4  per  ton ;  wrought  or 
manufactured,  $5  per  ton."  The  remainder  of  the  paragraph,  from 
"  China  clay  "  on,  to  remain  unchanged. 

Paragraph  97  be  modified  so  as  to  state  specifically  that  it  does 
not  cover  fire  brick  or  fire-clay  tiles,  retort  or  gas  bench  settings, 
which  are  fully  covered  elsewhere.  No  other  change  is  suggested 
in  this  paragraph. 

Paragraph  98  be  modified  to  read :  "  Gas  retorts,  40  per  centum  ad 
valorem,  tax  not  to  be  less  than  $5  per  ton."  Balance  of  paragraph 
from  "  lava  tips  for  burners,"  etc.,  to  remain  unchanged. 

Section  522  be  elimmated.  We  have  suggested  that  it  be  included 
imder  paragraph  93.  We  feel  that  all  the  foreign  clays,  as  described, 
should  be  made  dutiable. 

Section  614  -be  made  more  specific.  Clays  or  earths  may  be  termed 
minerals,  and  as  such  should  be  made  dutiable  as  provided  for. 

If  it  is  desired  to  continue  this  paragraph,  we  suggest  a  modifica- 
tion, so  as  not  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  or  include  items  covered 
in  paragraph  93. 

We  l^peak  your  favorable  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Products  Company, 
By  A.  D.  Hatton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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Exhibit  C.   * 

Imports  of  clays  or  earths  into  the  United  States^  hy  count ries,  1906. 


Country  from  which  imported. 


Common  blue  clay  or  earth,  for  the  manufacture  of  orudbles. 
Total  imports 


Oermany. 
Holland—. 
Cuba 


All  other  clays  and  earths. 


Total  imports.. 


United  Kingdom-. 
Oermany 


Prance 

Japan — 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Oanada 

Italy 

Spain... 

Belgium 

Holland 

Cuba. 


Mexico 

Newfoundland. . 
Chile.. 


Turkey  in  Aflia.. 


Report  for  1907  in  same  form  probably  ready,  showing  importation  of  280,454  tons, 
(l^e  above  is  an  extract  from  letter  of  date  February  28,  1906,  of  the  commercial  museum 
•departmeat  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 


Exhibit  D. 

Comparative  prices  foreign  and  domestic  clays,  m4nimum  carloads,  f,  o.   6. 

points,  as  indicated. 

GERMAN. 


Points. 


Baltimore.- 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Buffalo,  N.  Y ^ 

Pittsburg,  Pa 7 

Steubenvllle,  Ohio 

Findlay,  Ohio 

Indiana  gas  belt . 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 


I 


Raw,  un- 
picked, 

$3.25  ease 
of  530 

pounds. 


$12.06  I 
12.08  ' 
12.08 
12.08 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
16.08 


Raw, 

picked, 

$9.40  cask 

of  1,230 

pounds. 


Raw, 

picked. 

$9.25  cask 

of  1.230 

ponnd.<». 


$15.05 

$14.80 

15.05 

14.80 

15.05 

14.80 

15.05 

H.80 

17.45 

17.20 

17.45  , 

17.20 

17.45 

17.20 

17.45 

17.20 

17.45 

17.20 

17.45 

17.20 

18.05  1 

17.80 

Burnt, 
picked, 
$11  cask 
of  1.170 
pounds. 


$18.50 
18.60  ; 
18.50 
18.50  ' 
20.90  ' 
20.90 
20.90  I 
20.00  I 
20.90  , 
20.90 
21.50  ; 


A.  G., 

picked, 

$9.50  caslr  ' 

of  1.230    I 

pounds. 


A.  G.. 
unpicked, 
$3.80  case 

of  580 
pounds. 


$15.20 

$12.30 

15.20 

12.80 

15.20 

12.30 

15.20  ; 

12.30 

17.60 

14.70 

17.60  ' 

14.70 

17.60 

14.70 

17.60 

14.70 

17.60 

14.70 

17.60 

14.70 

18.20  1 

15.30 

1680 
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Exhibit  D. — Continued. 

Comparative  prices  foreign  and  domestic  clays,  etc. — Continued. 
DOMESTIC. 


Points. 


1 

I       Raw 
,    selecte^i, 
crude, 
bullc. 


Raw 
,    washed, 
'       pot, 

bulk. 


Burnt 
washed 
pot  or 
selected 
crude, 

bulk. 


I 


Oomznoo 

fire  day, 

bnlk. 


Baltimore - i  $12.70 

New  York '  13.30 

Philadelphia 1  12.90 

Boston -J  13.70 

Buffalo,  N.  Y - I  11.00 

Pittsburg.  Pa _ '  11.00 

Steubenvllle,  Ohio '  11.00 

Pindlay,  Ohio _ I  10.30 

Indiana  Ras  bdt _ 1  9.75 

Chicago _ I  9.40 

St.  Louis J  8.00 


$16.10 
15.70  I 
15.80 
18.10 
13.40 
13.40 
18.40 
12.70 
12.16 
11.80  I 
10.40 


$18.30 
18.90  I 
18.60 
19.30  I 
16.60  , 
16.00  ' 
16.60 
15.90 
15.35  , 
15.00  '' 
13.60 


$8.70 
7.30 
6.90 
7.70 
5.09 
5.00 
5.00 
4.S0 
3.75 
3.« 
2.00 


Exhibit  F. 

Comparative  prices  of  foreign  and  domcfttic  gns  rriorta  and  gan  Iwnch  settings 
f.  0,  6.  points,  as  indicated. 


Points. 

Oas  retorts. 

Gas  bench  settings. 

Qerman. 

$25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
27.40 
27.40 
28.00 

English. 

$16.65 
16.65 
16.65 
16.65 
19.05 
19.05 
19.65 

Domestic. 

$24.40 
24.60 
25.00 
25.60 
21.00 
20.70 
18.00 
37.00 
87.00 

German,  i   English.   1  Domastie. 

1                    1 

Baltimore 

$12.00  1         $14.00  1 
12.00  1           14.00  1 
12.00              14.00  1 
12.00  1           12.00  1 
14.40  ,           14.40  1 
14.40              14.40 
15.00  1            15.00 
1            25.00 

$16.70 
16.90 

i7.ao 

Philadelphia - 

New  York 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Seattle. 

17.70 
13.76 
18.40 
12.00 
81.00 

San  lYancisco 



25.00 

31.00 

1 

Merchandise  imported — Qtmntities  and  values,  ete.,  ijears  ended  June  30, 1898  to  1907. 


Articles. 


Clays  or  earths:  { 

Common  blue,  for  the  manu- ftons  . .  i 

facture  of  cruciblefl  .  .free.  .Idolls. . 

Allother dut..{f^«^^/;;| 


1898. 


4,787 
55,857  I 
106,266  I 
738,819  I 


1899. 


10,099 

76,014 

116, 757 

786,514 


1900. 


8,975 
109,488 
138,625 
926,111 


1901. 


5,428 

67,768 

160,217 

1,086,977 


1902. 


Articles. 


Clays  or  earths: 

Common  blue,  for  the  manu- ftons  . . 
facture  of  crucibles. . .free. -idolls. . 
/dolls.. 


Another dut., 


\ton8 . . 


1903. 


1905. 


I- 


8,498  I 

99,560  ; 

203,857  I 

1,286,097  I 


I 


I 


1 


7,501  I  4,675  I 

98,566  I  4^,709 

195,125  200,445 

1.191,291  I  1,222,814  | 


1 


1906. 


6,494 

62, 113 

240,699 

1,483,278 


6,266 

73,005 

187,156 

1,214,564 


1907. 


10,064 

107, 8S2 

276,890 

1,846,289 


Akron,  Ohio,  Novemher  18^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Coimrvittee^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  All  potters  who  make  either  wnite  ware,  stoneware,  or 
sanitary  goods  from  clay  or  mixtures  of  clay,  use  a  considerable 
amount  of  what  is  known  as  pottery  plaster  for  molds.    The  most  of 
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the  plaster  for  this  purpose  is  imported  from  Nova  Scotia.  There 
are  several  firms  engaged  in  this  traffic,  notably  J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  and  Calvin  Tompkins,  also  of  New  York.  We  under- 
stand that  under  the  Dingley  bill  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  is  im- 
posed on  this  commodity.  This  makes  the  finished  product  very 
expensive  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not  working  to  the  benefit  of 
American  manufacturers  by  having  such  tariflP  imposed.  It  is  true 
that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  rock  for  maldng  plaster  is  quar- 
ried in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  little,  if  any,  is  suitable 
for  the  work  above  outlined,  viz,  for  making  molds  for  potters  and 
others.  We  believe  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  a  ^at  many  manufac- 
turers of  goods  in  our  line  and  other  allied  lines  if  this  duty  could  be 
either  completely  eliminated  or  in  part.  We  bespeak  for  this  matter 
the  favorable  consideration  of  your  committee. 
Yours,  truly. 

The  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co. 

John  P.  Starr,  Secretary. 


Knoxville,  Tbnn.,  November  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairm<m  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
My  Dear  Sm:  For  the  past  twenty  years  I  have  been  to  a  very 
large  extent  interested  in  southern  clays.    On  account  of  the  very  low 
duty,  and  the  fact  that  they  bring  English  clays  in  as  ballast,  it  has 
pratically  put  us  out  of  business. 

We  are  now  shipping  from  5,000  to  8,000  tons  a  year  from  a  mine 
which  I  own  in  South  Carolina.  We  are  in  direct  competition  with 
the  washed  clays  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  should  the  tariflP  be  re- 
duced, it  will  mean  the  closing  of  our  mines. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  be  raised  at  least  $1  per  ton. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  J.  Oliver. 


Jersey  City,  Novemher  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Member  of  Congress^  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  I  am  informed  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  have  a  tariff  duty  put  upon  clays  imported  from  Germany  that  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  black-lead  or  graphite  crucibles. 

At  the  present  time  no  duty  is  imposed  by  the  Government  on  clays 
imported  and  used  for  this  particular  purpose.  The  fact  is  that  no 
American  clays  have  been  found  which  are  suitable  for  use  in  this 
kind  of  manufacture,  and  the  imposition  of  a  duty  would  simply 
mean  that  the  users  of  black-lead  crucibles  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
larger  price  for  the  product,  while  no  benefit  whatever  can,  in  any 
way,  accrue  to  miners  or  dealers  in  American  clays. 

The  manufacturers  of  black-lead  crucibles  would  gladly  welcome 
the  use  of  American  clay  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  proiduce  from 
its  use  as  a  suitable  article.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  facts 
herein  stated  are  indisputable. 
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There  are  two  large  concerns  in  my  district  that  use  in  their  manu- 
factures the  imported  clays  above  mentioned,  and  it  would  be  a  need- 
less hardship,  both  upon  them  and  upon  the  consumers,  to  impose 
such  a  duty  as  I  have  referred  to. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  strongly  protest  against  it,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee desires  any  further  information  regarding  the  matter  I  will 
gladly  do  all  I  can  to  obtain  it  for  them. 

Very  truly,  yours,  James  A.  Hamiul. 


Macx)n,  Ga.,  November  19,  1908. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Tariff  Revision,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  inclose  herewith  a  memorial  on  earths  to  your  hon- 
orable body  for  proper  consideration  and  action.  Owing  to  the  lim- 
ited time  at  our  command  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  supply  com- 
plete data,  which  would  be  convincing  of  the  absolute  equity  of  our 
positions.  If  in  need  of  additional  facts  or  argument  we  sincerelj 
trust  that  you  will  afford  us  a  hearing  or  opportunity  to  submit  addi- 
tional facts. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Th;e  Georgia  Kaolin  Company. 


Macon,  Ga.,  November  18, 1908. 
Members  of  the  Tariff  Commission^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  Your  committee  having  announced  its  readiness  to  receive 
on  the  23d  instant  memorials  from  those  interested  in  the  proposed 
tariff  legislation  as  it  may  affect  imported  earths,  etc.,  the  under- 
signed, representing  their  various  enterprises  located  in  tlie  State  of 
Georgia,  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement,  with  their  peti- 
tion that  the  duties  on  imported  clays  be  increased,  circumstances  and 
conditions  having  so  combined  that  the  present  duty  affords  very  lit- 
tle, if  any,  protection  to  the  industry  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  duty  upon  imported  clays  was  at  one  time  $5  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  and  this  was  reduced  to  the  present  rate  of  $2.50  per  2,240 
pounds.  Since  this  reduction  the  competition  of  trunk  lines  and 
ocean  steamers  has  combined  to  place  the  miners  and  refiners  of 
clays  located  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  the  foreign  miners,  whose  plants  are  really 
all  located  convenient  to  shipping  points  in  England. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  desire  to  place  before  your  committee 
such  general  information  on  the  subject  as  the  limited  time  at  their 
disposal  will  permit,  and  they  will  be  prepared  at  a  later  date  to 
place  such  additional  data  as  may  be  specificallv  requested. 

First.  It  is  assumed  that  your  commission  is  fully  aware  of  the  uses 
to  which  this  kaolin  or  clay  is  put,  but  your  petitioners  will  state  that 
the  consumers  of  their  product  include  the  following  manufactures: 
Porcelain,   tiles,  sanitary   wares,   earthenware,   paper,  wall   paper, 

Saints,  interior  paints,  soaps,  linoleum,  oilcloths,  window  snaaes, 
ruggists'  specialties ;  and  that  for  these  purposes  a  material  of  uni- 
form character  and  of  as  white  a  color  as  possible  is  required.  It 
must  l^e  free  from  sand,  mica,  and  silica. 


/ 
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Second.  The  deposits  of  clay  in  Georgia  are  sedimentary  and  are 
located  on  the  coastal  plain  at  an  average  distance  from  the  seaboard 
approximating  150  miles.  In  some  cases  the  deposits  are  of  such 
purity  as  to  bS  incapable  of  much  refining,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  deposits  a  process  of  refinement  is  required  to  make  the  mate- 
rial suitable  for  the  use  of  manufacturern.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  the  extent  of  these  deposits  has  been  generally  known  and  their 
extent  and  apparent  value  have  now  attracted  enterprise  and  capital 
toward  their  development.  In  the  mining  of  these  clays  many  unex- 
pected diflSculties  have  been  encountered.  The  absence  of  surface  rock 
has  made  it  impossible  to  mine  the  clays  by  any  process  other  than  the 
removal  of  the  entire  surface  material,  which  averages  about  25  feet 
of  sand  and  red  earth.  Hydraulic  mining  or  any  of  the  more  eco- 
nomical or  speedy  methods  are  not  practical,  ana  the  cuts  or  mines 
being  open  each  rain  storm  compels  not  only  the  cessation  of  opera- 
tions, but  the  seepage  water  carries  much  stain  on  the  surface  exposed. 
There  is  a  sin^lar  absence  of  running  streams  of  pure  or  clear  water 
in  the  proximity  of  these  deposits,  and  while  expensive  efforts  have 
been  made  to  discover  artesian  water  or  a  supply  by  deep  borings, 
these  have  so  far  proved  unsuccessful  and  the  miners  are  dependent 
upon  the  immediate  rainfall  or  some  small  springs  for  water  with 
which  to  carry  on  their  work. 

While  therefore  the  deposits  are  apparently  rich,  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  are  uncovered  and  prepared  for  market  are  ex- 
tremely great,  and  many  obstacles  have  to  be  overcome  before  the  in- 
dustry, so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  can  be  made  profitable. 

Third.  As  compared  with  the  methods  possible  to  the  foreign 
minei*s,  whose  clays  are  almost  without  exception  residentary  de- 
posits, are  all  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  are  able  to  use 
hydraulic  methods  where  the  surface  material  is  not  of  a  staining 
character,  the  miners  of  Georgia  clays  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
in  addition  to  which  your  memoralists  beg  to  point  out  that  they  are 
reliably  informed  that  laborers  in  the  English  mines  work  for  from 
one-third  to  one-half  less  wages  than  are  paid  to  the  negroes  in  the 
Georgia  clay  mines;  that  fuel,  engine  supplies,  tools,  and  machines 
are  all  less  costly,  and  that  superintendents,  foremen,  and  salesmen 
cost  less  than  one-half  of  what  has  to  be  paid  in  America. 

Like  almost  every  other  American  industry,  the  clay  producers 
have  many  initial  obstacles  to  overcome  and  need  all  the  assistance 
and  protection  which  their  Government  can  extend  them  to  the  extent 
of  placing  them  on  an  equal  with  foreign  miners.^  The  American 
clay  miners  are  not  desirous  of  reducing  wages  to  tlieir  employees  or 
denying  to  the  transportation  companies  a  fair  return  for  their 
services.  They  only  ask  that  they  be  given  protection  enough  to 
meet  the  difference  in  conditions  which  will  secure  to  them  on  their 
merits  their  full  share  of  the  domestic  markets. 

Fourth.  The  principal  points  of  consumption  for  these  clays  are 
located  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  western  New  York,  western  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  by  an  unfortunate  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  over  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission appears  to  have  no  control,  or  appears  to  be  ineffective  to 
deal  with,  the  southern  miners  are  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
in  regard  to  rates  of  transportation. 
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The  large  steamers  now  crossing  the  Atlantic  appear  to  be  willing 
to  carry  kaolin  from  the  English  ports  to  the  American  ports  for 
rates  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.75  per  ton.  Portland,  Me.,  as  a  case  in 
point,  can  be  reached  from  Liverpool  for  $1.50  per  ton,  while  it  would 
cost  the  Georgia  shipper  $4  at  least.  The  rates  from  Liverpool  and 
Fowey  to  Boston,  Newport  News,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and 
Philadelphia  are  about  the  same,  and  through  rates  from  these  points 
to  the  principal  points  of  consumption  in  the  East  are  so  low  as  to 
again  place  the  Georgia  miner  at  a  disadvantage.  Thus  we  would 
instance  that  from  Liverpool  or  Fowey,  in  England,  to  Chicago,  with 
an  ocean  rate  to  New  Orleans  of  $1.50  per  ton,  can  be  combined  a  rail 
rate  of  12  cents  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  via  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  making  a  througli  rate  from  Liverpool  or  Fowey  to 
Chicago  of  $3.90  per  ton.  while  the  lowest  rate  your  memorialists 
can  secure  from  their  shipping  points  to  Chicago  is  $4.60  per  ton,  and 
we  have  been  further  advised  that  through  rates  have  recently  been 
made  from  the  English  ports  to  Chicago  of  $2.40  per  ton,  via  Grand 
Trunk  and  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  via  lines  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  for  $3.40  per  ton.  We  are  informed  that  these  rates  are 
perfectly  legal  and  are  available  to  us  if  we  could  reach  the  points 
where  they  are  in  force,  but  this  would  be  impossible. 

These  points  in  regard  to  rates  of  transportation  are  made  to  show 
your  committee  that  the  present  duty  is 'practically  no  protection  to 
us  whatever,  and  that  to  permit  us  and  others  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  a  higher  duty  is 
not  only  indispensable,  but  having  regard  to  the  advantages  hereto 
enioyed  by  other  industries,  it  is  our  right. 

Fifth.  Your  memorialists  would  further  desire  to  impress  upon 
your  committee  the  difficulties  under  whidi  they  have  labored  and 
are  still  laboring  in  securing  an  entry  for  their  product,  a  compara- 
tively new  one,  into  the  favor  of  the  American  manufacturers  who  are 
always  ready  to  make  unfavorable  comparisions  between  our  material 
and  that  imported  from  abroad.  This  nas  been  the  history  of  all  our 
domestic  enterprises,  but  at  present  our  iron  and  steel  are  able  to 
stand  upon  their  own  merits  for  the  great  majority  of  purposes  and 
with  proper  protection  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  clays  will  ultimately 
do  the  same.  The  pottery  wares  made  from  our  domestic  clays  are  as 
good  as  any  of  the  ordinary  grades  of  imported  wares,  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  workers  in  the  Ajnerican  potteries  are  Eng- 
lishmen from  the  Staffordshire  district,  all  faults  are  laid  on  the  do- 
mestic clays  and  an  artificial  demand  is  created  for  foreign  clays. 
The  character  of 'our  clays  can  not  be  successfully  impugned  and  much 
study  has  been  given  and  much  expense  incurred  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  ana  meet  the  most  fastidious  requirements  of  manufac- 
turers, and  we  believe  that  if  we  are  supported  we  will  ultimately 
supply  the  country  with  its  requirements  m  this  department  of  ma- 
terial. A  great  deal  of  additional  investment  has  been  made  within 
the  last  year  in  improved  machinery  to  purify  our  clays  and  render 
them  uniform  in  quality,  and  your  memorialists  would  state  as  an 
absolute  fact  that  were  the  present  duty,  insufficient  as  it  is,  with- 
drawn, we  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  business  entirely. 

In  conchision,  your  memorialists  \yQg  to  state  with  all  tlie  emphasis 
of  which  they  are  caj^able,  that  the  deposits  of  domestic  clays  of  dif- 
ferent character  located  betwt»(»n  the  Hudson  and  Mississippi  rivers 
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on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  of  sufficient  abundance  and  of  such  qualities 
as  to  answer  every  necessary  requirement  of  every  trade  and  manu- 
facturer in  the  country,  and  that  their  general  use  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  provided  those  whose  enterprise  leads  them  to  develop  these 
deposits  are  assured  a  fair  working  profit;  and  we  beg  further  to 
state  that  there  is  no  combination,  pooling  arrangement,  or  trust 
management  of  any  of  these  existing  enterprises,  each  of  which  is 
working  independently. 

American  Clay  Company, 
P.  W.  Martin,  President, 
AiXANTA  Mining  and  Clay  Company, 
Young  A.  Gresha^i,  General  Manager, 
The  Georgia  Kaolin  Company, 
By  Cecil  Morgan,  General  Manager, 


Tacony,  Pa.,  November  20.  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Hoxise  of  Representaiives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  just  learned  in  the  last  day  or  two  that  hear- 
ings on  Schedule  B  of  the  tariflf  act  of  1897  are  to  be  held  before 
your  committee  in  Washington,  November  23,  1908,  and  that  en- 
deavors will  be  made  to  have  a  duty  placed  on  fire  clay.  We  would 
like  to  enter  our  protest  through  you  against  this,  as  we  are  very 
large  users  of  Klmgenberg  crown  clay,  imported  from  Germany, 
on  which  there  has  oeen  no  duty  for  many  years.  The  reason  we 
enter  this  protest  is  that  there  has  never  been  any  clay  foimd  in  this 
country  that  can  be  used  to  manufacture  crucibles.  Therefore,  we 
think  that  we  are  just  and  right  in  asking  this.  We  doubt  very  much 
if  the  refractories  companies  want  any  duty  on  fire  clay. 

When  this  matter  is  brought  before  your  committee  we  would 
deem  it  a  special  favor  if  you  will  bring  forward  our  objections.  We 
are  writting  this  letter  to  you  at  the  suggestion  of  our  Representa- 
tive, W.  W.  Foulkrod,  with  whom  we  talked  this  subject  over  yester- 
day. We  trust  that  there  will  be  no  duty  placed  cm  clay,  as  it  will 
force  a  great  many  small  foundries  all  over  the  country  to  pay  an 
advance  on  their  goods  that  seems  to  us  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  do. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Ross-Tacony  Crucjble  Company, 
Per  Henry  A.  Boss,  President, 


Augusta,  Ga.,  November  20,  J 908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mean-s  Conimittee, 

Washington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
clay  business  at  Langle}\  S.  C,  and  on  account  of  the  very  low  duty 
and  the  fact  that  they  bring  English  clays  in  as  ballast,  it  has  vir- 
tually put  us  out  of  business. 
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We  understand  that  these  clays  are  washed  clays  of  Coniwall, 
England,  which  can  be  manufactured  very  cheap,  and  it  is  very  hard 
indeed  for  us  to  compete  with  these  cl^s,  considering  the  amount 
of  earth  that  is  removed,  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  higher 
freight  rates  that  we  are  forced  to  pay.  It  reduces  our  profits  on 
these  goods  to  a  minimum,  and  for  the  last  few  years  our  company 
has  been  unable  to  majce  a  dividend  on  account  of  the  low  prices 
.which  was  brought  about  by  competition  of  these  English  clays. 

Such  being  the  case.  I  beg  to  ask  that  you  will  not  reduce  the  tariff 
on  the  English  clays,  out  will  raise  same  at  least  $1  per  ton.    Thank- 
ing you  for  your  assistance  in  tliis  matter,  I  remain, 
Yours,  ti*uly, 

The  T.  G.  Lamar  Kaolin  Company,  of  Lanoley,  S.  C, 
By  J.  S.  Nixon,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Chicago,  November  Ms  190S. 
The  honorahh*  Charrman  (*onwifffee  on  TaHff, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  The  attention  of  the  writer  has  been  ciilled  to  the  con- 
templated.  action  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  china  clays,  which  at 
present  is  fixed  at  $2.50  per  ton,  specific,  on  imported  china  clays. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  present  duty  tne  development  of  the 
china-clay  industry  in  the  United  States  has  reached  considerable 
proportions,  and  has  led  to  the  heavy  investment  of  capital  in  numer- 
ous refining  plants,  located  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  production  of  American  china  clay  is  exceedinglj" 
important  and  is  susceptible  of  great  expansion,  providing  adequate 
protection  is  afforded. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  duty  of  $2.50  per  ton  is  in  a  measure 
offset  by  the  exceedingly  low  rates  which  are  made  in  connection 
with  the  steamship  companies  and  the  railroads  via  New  Orleans  and 
eastern  seaboard,  which  enables  the  foreign  producer  to  pay  the  duty 
of  $2.50  per  ton  and  deliver  clay  at  the  principal  points  of  con- 
sumption at  approximately  the  same  cost  as  that  of  the  American 
producer. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  publishes  in  their  Foreign  Freight 
Tariff,  series  112-C,  an  import  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  principal 
points  in  Wisconsin,  on  page  14  of  said  tariff,  a  rate  of  14J  cents  per 
hundred.. 

For  comparative  rates  we  refer  you  to  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  Joint  Proportional  Tariff, 
1096-A,  wherein  they  quote  on  page  6  or  said  tariff  to  the  same  points 
covered  in  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  tariff,  above  referred 
to,  naming  a  rate  from  Cincinnati  of  $2.70  per  ton,  which,  combined 
with  the  rate  to  Cincinnati  from  points  in  Georgia,  makes  a  total  rate 
to  Wis(H>nsin  ])oints  of  $5.70  j)er  ton,  or  28i  cents  per  himdred  for  the 
domestic  article. 

The  same  conditions  ap[)ly  in  regard  to  the  rates  now  in  effect  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  if  the  same  freight  conditions  continue  to 
prevail  and  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  it  would  have  but  one  result, 
namely,  the  destroying  of  the  American  clay  industries  and  giving  the 
foreign  producer  a  tremendous  advantage  in  this  field. 
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For  your  information  we  will  state  that  from  one  point  in  Georgia 
we  have  already  contracted  over  6,000  tons  of  china  clay,  which  has 
replaced  in  every  instance  an  equal  amount  of  imported  English  clay. 
Any  further  information  we  would  be  pleaaed  to  submit,  and  trust 
in  view  of  the  foregoing  the  present  tariff  may  not  be  disturbed,  as 
we  believe  this  country  could  practically  furnish  its  entire  require- 
ments of  clays  with  adequate  protection,  we  remain, 
Your,  very  truly, 

T.  J.  Peterson  Company, 
Per  Henry  M.  Miner, 

Vice-President. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Novemher  i?-?,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com/niittee^ 

Hou^e  of  IfepresentativeSy  Washington.  I).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  held  to-day  in  Washington,  at  which  were 
present  representatives  from  the  various  clay  miners  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  after  a  full  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  protection  needed 
by  our  industries  in  comi)etition  with  imported  clays,  we  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following : 

The  present  duty  on  imported  china  clay  is  $2.50  per  2,240  pounds, 
it  having  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  from  $5  to  the  present  rate, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  a  greater  tonnage  of  imported  clay  brought 
to  this  market  each  year.  This  is  possible  owing  to  the  fact  that 
labor  abroad  for  the  same  work  is  fiuly  one-half  less  than  is  paid  in 
America  and,  further,  that  in  many  instances  the  oc^an  rates  of  • 
freight,  together  with  the  inland  freigjhts  added,  allow  the  imported 
product  to  be  delivered  at  interior  points  at  very  much  less  freight 
than  from  the  various  American  mines. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  and,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
producers,  a  strong  inclination  to  ask  for  a  reasonable  advance  in 
the  duty,  feeling  that  they  w^ere  entitled  to  this  extra  amount  of  pro- 
tection, and  if  it  was  granted  they  would  be  able  to  take  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  trade  than  they  have  in  the  past.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  producers  took  the  stand  that  they  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  retention  of  the  present  duty,  but  all  agreed  that  if 
there  was  any  reduction  in  the  present  duty  it  would  result  in  the 
closing  down  of  most  of  the  prominent  mines  of  this  country,  as  none 
of  them  at  present  are  making  any  adequate  return  for  the  capital 
invested,  ana  with  any  reduction  in  the  duty  it  would  mean  absolute 
ruin  for  these  plants. 

Like  most  other  American  industries,  the  clay  producers  have  had 
many  initial  obstacles  to  overcome;  have  invested  large  sums  of  money 
in  their  various  plants,  and  need  all  the  assistance  and  protection 
which  their  Government  can  extend  to  the  extent  of  placing  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  foreign  miners.  The  American  miners  are  not 
desirous  of  reducing  wages  to  their  employees,  but  should  any  re- 
duction be  made  in  me  present  tariflF,  wages  would  have  to  be  reduced 
very  materially  or  the  plants,  as  stated  before,  closed  down. 
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In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  beg  to  state  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  which  they  are  capable  that  the  deposits  of  domestic  clays  of  dif- 
ferent character  located  between  the  Hudson  and  Mississippi  rivers 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  of  sufficient  abundance  and  of  such  quality 
as  to  answer  every  necessary  requirement  of  every  trade  and  manu- 
facturer in  the  country,  and  that  their  general  use  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  provided  tiiose  whose  enterprise  leads  them  to  develop 
these  deposits  are  assured  a  fair  working  profit ;  and  we  beg  further 
to  state  there  is  no  combination,  pooling  arrangement,  or  trust  man- 
agement of  any  of  these  existing  enterprises,  each  of  which  is  working 
independently. 

This  communication  refers  to  section  93  in  Schedule  B  in  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  act  of  1897. 

Remaining,  respectfully,  yours, 

The  PniiiADEiiPHiA  Clay  Company, 

M.  W.  Phillips,  President 

The  American  Clay  Company  of  Maine, 

P.  W.  Martin,  President. 


Representing  also- 


Representing — 


Oeorgia  Kaolin  Company. 
Atlanta  Mining  Clay  Company. 
McIntyre  Mining  Company. 
American  Clay  Company, 
James  J.  Tracey,  President, 
The  Edgar  Plastic  Kaolin  Company, 
J.  R.  Edgar,  Secretary. 
J.  F.  Marsh. 

The  T.  G.  Lamor  Kaolin  Company. 
Immacui^te  Kaolin  Company. 
Peerless  Kaolin  Company. 
The  Albion  Kaolin  Company. 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  23^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Representing  importers  of  about  75  per  cent  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  foreign  clay  imported  into  the  United  States,  we  wish  to 
advise  that,  notwithstanding  the  importations  of  foreign  dav  has 
increased  under  the  present  tariff,  it  has  been  done  by  a  vast  outlay  of 
capital  and  energy  in  the  educating  of  the  consumer  in  the  use  of  the 
imported  clays.  To  encourage  a  continuance  and  a  fostering  of  the 
import  business,  we  feel  from  that  fact  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
duty  we  are  compelled  to  get  a  higher  price  for  our  importations 
than  the  American  producers  are  getting  ror  their  product,  that  there 
should  be  no  advance  in  the  present  schedule,  as,  under  no  circum- 
stances, could  the  principle  of  reciprocity  be  extended  or  maintained 
at  any  increa.se  in  the  present  schedule. 
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A  airing  the  kindness  of  your  support  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  schedule,  at  least  as  is  emboaied  in  section  93,  schedule  3,  in 
the  tariff  act  of  1897. 

Remaining,  yours,  truly, 

C.  K.  Williams, 
Representing —  Perkins-Goodwin  Company. 

Moore  &  Munger. 
Hammil  &  Gillespie. 
Paper  Makers  Chemical  Company. 


Frankford,  Pa.,  November  21^  1908. 
The  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Hoibse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Payne:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  have  a  duty  put  upon  what  is  known  as 
Ellingenberg  crown  clay,  an. article  imported  from  Germany  and 
used  in  this  country  by  the  parties  who  manufacture  crucibles  and 
similar  articles.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  no  clay  in  this  coun- 
try that  can  be  substituted  by  the  manufacturers  of  crucibles  for  this 
imported  article,  which  has  heretofore  been  free.  I  am  further  in- 
formed that  if  any  duty  was  placed  upon  this  imported  clay  it  would 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles.  As  the 
Ross  Tacony  Crucible  Company  have  their  works  in  the  district  that 
I  represent,  I  am  able  to  obtain  information  from  them  that  confirms 
what  I  understand  has  been  written  to  your  committee,  and  which  I 
am  satisfied  is  a  correct  statement — that  any  dutv  placed  upon  the 
clay  would  work  an  injury;  to  this  class  of  manufacturers.  I  there- 
fore trust  that  your  committee  will  make  no  change  on  this  article, 
but  will  continue  to  allow  it  to  come  in  free. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  W.  FOULKROD. 


East  Pepperell,  Mass., 

November  21^  1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  would  respectfully  petition  your  committee  to  con- 
sider the  admission  of  imported  china  clay  free  of  any  duty. 

There  is  no  protection  needed  on  an  article  which  can  not  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country.    It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  no  clay  that  can  be 
mined  or  manufactured  which  competes  with  the  imported  china  clay* 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Nashua  River  Paper  Company, 
George  Keyes,  President. 
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GYPSUM. 

'  New  York,  Novtmiher  18^  1908. 

William  K.  Payne,  Esq., 

Committee  on  ^Vays  and  Meana^ 

Iloiiae  of  RepresentativeSs  Wa^hingtan,  />.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  please  find  copy  of  the  memoranda  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  relating  to  crude  gypsum. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Montague  Lessler. 


Memoranda  for  the  Ways  and  Mean^  G&mmittee  relating  to  crude 

gyp»iim. 

Section  91  of  the  tariflF  act  of  1897  has  the  following:  "  Plaster  rock 
or  gypsum,  crude,  50  cents  per  ton." 

Gypsum  is  a  hydrous  calcium  sulphate  (CaS042Il20)  used  for  man- 
ufacturing by  grinding  and  partial  or  complete  calcination  into  plas- 
ter of  Paris  (calcined  plaster)  of  various  grades. 

The  imported  gypsum  is  whiter  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  domes- 
tic product  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of 
plaster  of  Paris;  it  contains  about  25  per  cent  water.  In  other  words, 
a  ton  of  gypsum  imported  into  this  country,  after  being  calcined  only 
produces  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  plaster  of  Paris,  25  per  cent 
(water)  evaporates  and  wastes  in  calcination. 

For  the  year  ending  1907  there  were  imported  390,066  tons  of  crudo 
gypsum,  of  the  value  of  $457,047,  paying  a  duty  of  $195,033,  the  aver- 
age price  per  ton  being  $1.17  f.  o.  b.  vessels  at  loading  port.  For  the 
year  ending  June,  1908,  there  was  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York 
217,359  tons.  The  larger  part  came  from  the  mines  at  Nova  Scotia. 
None  of  the  imported  gypsum  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  gypsum  mined  m  the  United  States  during  1907  amounted  to 
1,751,748  short  tons  in  seventeen  States  and  Territories.     Of  this 

Quantity  232,546  was  sold  crude,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  used 
or  fertilizing  purposes.  It  will  be  found  that  the  mills  using  the 
domestic  crude  gypsum  are  nearly  all  at  or  near  the  mines.  (Gypsum 
and  Gypsum  Products  in  1907,  Geological  Survey  Bulletin.) 

The  j)rincipal  use  of  the  eastern  plaster  in  the  West  has  been  for 
ornamental  work  and  in  the  potterie^s,  the  superior  quality  of  the 
product,  imported  gypsiyn,  of  the  seaboard  manufacturer  causing  its 
use  for  those  purposes. 

It  costs  $1.50  per  ton  to  carry  crude  gj'psum  by  sea  from  the  mines 
at  Nova  Scotia  to  the  seaboard  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States, 
where  alone  it  is  used.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  cost  price  per  ton 
at  the  mines  is  $1.17,  to  which  must  be  added  the  freight  of  $1.50  per 
ton  and  also  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton,  amounting  to  $3.17  per  ton, 
then  must  be  added  to  this  cost  the  fact  that  only  three- fourths  of  a 
ton  is  useful  and  one-fourth  is  waste  (water),  that  the  cost  to  the 
manufacturer  of  the  imported  gypsum  is  made  a  total  of  $3.96  per 
ton. 

The  manufacturers  using  imported  rock  are  nine  in  number:  Four 
in  New  York,  1  in  New  Jersey,  1  in  Maine,  1  in  Pennsylvania,  1  in 
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Connecticut,  and  1  in  Boston.  They  are  all  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
These  eastern  manufacturers,  whose  plants  are  all  situated  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  have  no  available  deposits  of  domestic  gypsum  and 
they  must  obtain  their  supply  of  cnide  material  from  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Cape  Breton.  With  the  initial  cost  they  c^n 
not  manufacture  plaster  and  sell  it  delivered  at  the  factory  for  a  less 
price  than  $6.50  per  ton.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturers  using 
imported  gypsum  sell  their  finished  product  at  $6.50  per  ton,  while 
the  users  of  the  domestic  crude  gypsum  sell  their  finished  product  at 
from  $2.50  to  $4  per  ton  at  the  factories.  It  can  not  be  contended 
that  there  is  a  competition  between  these  articles  and  that  the  domestic 
manufacturer  needs  a  protection  which  will  aid  him  in  selling  his 
product. 

The  freight  on  crude  gypsum  and  the  manufactured  article  makes 
it  impossible  for  these  manufacturers  to  use  the  domestic  crude  or  to 
compete  with  the  manufacturei*s  of  the  finished  product  who  use  the 
domestic  gypsum. 

The  follWing  is  a  comparison  of  freight  rates  to  a  few  points, 
showing  the  advantage  of  New  York  State  manufacturers.  Oakfield, 
N.  Y.,  IS  taken  as  the  point  because  from  this  town  is  shipped  most 
of  the  plaster  that  comes  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 


I 


To- 


Riite  from— 


New  York 

Staten  Island. 
Oakfield 


Screnton.  i    Uticn.    I  Syracuse.  |    Oswego.    I    Buffalo.     New  York. 


I         92.00!       $2.00.  $2.00  $2.00;  r2.40 

1.60  1.25  '  1.00  i  1.50  '  .60 


S2.00 


Albany. 

92.40 
1.60 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  crude  gypsum  is  exported  to  Canada  from 
the  mines  in  New  York  State  and  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the 
Canadian  tariff.  (See  sec.  292,  Canadian  tariff.)  The  manufacturers 
in  Canada  near  the  New  York  border  have,  as  has  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer here,  a  protection  in  the  freight  rat<\  which  inhibits  the  use 
of  crude  gypsum  from  the  seaboard  mines,  ^riiey  are  driven  to  im- 
port the  crude  gypsum  from  New  York  State  and  Michigan. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  390,000  tons  of  crude  gypsum  im- 
ported in  1907  were  largely  brought  in  American  coasting  vessels, 
and  that  J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  one  firm  alone,  have  nearly  $400,000  in- 
vested in  American  towboats  and  barges  engaged  in  freighting  gyp- 
sum rock  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  York. 

No  tariff  act,  except  the  act  of  1897,  placed  any  duty  on  crude 
gypsum. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  crude  gypsum  should  be  placed 
on  the  free  list  and  no  duty  paid  on  its  importation. 

J.  B.  KiKG  &  Co., 
No.  1  Broadway^  New  York  City, 

New  York,  November  18, 1908, 


Walden,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  copy 
of  a  communication  to  me  under  date  of  November  12,  1908,  from         -~ 
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the  Higginson  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Newburgh,  X.  Y.,  giving 
strong  reasons  in  support  of  returning  crude  gypsum  to  the  free  list, 
and  showing  the  proposition  to  be  an  equitable  one  as  between  western 
manufacturers  on  the  one  hand  and  owners  of  mills  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  on  the  other  hand,  and  I  beg  to  request  consideration  of  this 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  on  November  23,  1908  (Hearings 
on  Schedule  B— Earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware),  that  it  may 
become  a  part  of  the  committee's  official  printed  hearings. 
With  best  wishes. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Thos.  W.  Bradley. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ohmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Hov.'^e  of  Repi'esentatives^  Washington.  D.  C, 


Newbxtrgh,  X.  Y.,  November  12^  1908. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bradley.  M.  C, 

Walden.N.  Y, 

My  De.\r  Colonel:  In  common  with  all  other  manufacturers  of 
prepared  plaster  having  mills  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  we  desire  the 
return  of  crude  gypsum  to  the  free  list. 

All  mills  located  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  draw  their  supplies  from 
Nova  Scotia,  while  the  western  mills,  located  in  Oakfield,  near  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Utah,  Texas,  and 
Virginia  use  native  gypsum. 

Crude  gypsum  was  on  the  free  list  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  until  the  Dingley  tariff  law  of  1897  imposed  a  duty  of 
60  cents  per  ton,  which  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  combination  of 
western  manufacturers,  who  asked  for  a  duty  of  $2  per  net  ton.  The 
Dingley  tariff  bill,  however,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  witli 
gypsum  on  the  free  list,  was  amended  in  the  Senate  by  making  gyp- 
simi  dutiable  at  $1  per  ton,  but  changed  by  conference  agreement  to 
50  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

The  main  points  of  our  contention  for  crude  gypsum  on  the  free 
list  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  present  tariff  of  50  cents  per  ton  is  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  one  section  of  the  country  as  against  another. 

Second.  The  eastern  manufacturers  could  not  draw  their  supplies 
of  crude  gypsum  from  the  deposits  in  this  country,  which  are  in 
many  cases  inaccessible,  and  the  cost  of  freight  from  the  mines  to 
New  York  market  would  make  the  cost  of  the  rock  prohib^ive. 

Third.  There  is  really  no  competition  between  the  plaster  manu« 
factured  in  the  East  and  that  made  in  the  West,  the  western  manu- 
facturers being  amply  protected  by  the  cost  of  freight  from  the 
mines  in  Nova  Scotia  to  New  York  and  the  freight  on  the  manufac- 
tured goods  form  New  York  to  western  markets,  making  the  cost 
of  eastern  plaster  delivered  at  western  points  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
double  that  of  the  western  product. 

There  is  also  another  handicap  under  which  the  eastern  manufac- 
turer labors,  and  that  is,  about  25  per  cent  of  every  cargo  of  rock 
imported  consists  of  water,  which  is  expelled  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture.   On  this  25  per  cent  the  eastern  manufacturer  is  compelled 
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to  pay  freight.  This  loss  the  western  manufacturer  is  not  subject 
to  and  gives  them  still  further  protection  against  competition  from 
the  East. 

The  western  mills,  in  every  instance,  have  their  mills  at  the  quarries 
or  mines  and  tlieir  manufactured  goods  cost  them  less  than  our  raw 
material. 

The  additional  expenses  the  eastern  manufacturers  of  calcined 
plaster  incur  over  those  of  the  western  mills  are  these :  Freight  from 
the  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  New  York  market, 
$1.50  per  ton ;  duty,  50  cents  per  ton ;  loss  in  calcining,  25  per  cent, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  87^  cents  per  ton,  makmg  a  total  of 
about  $2.88,  and,  in  addition  to  these  items,  they  are  protected  by 
the  freight  from  New  York  market  to  western  points  referred  to 
before.  It  would  therefore  seem  fair  to  us — ^that  is,  if.  there  is  to  be 
no  discrimination — that  this  duty  should  be  removed,  and  then  they 
have  more  than  ample  protection  in  their  locality  over  the  eastern 
manufacturers. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  desire,  please  advise. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  C.  Higginson, 

President. 


Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  November  iiO,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereko  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  When  the  present  tariff  was  being  discussed  before  your 
■committee  I  am  advised  all  the  manufacturers  of  gypsum  products, 
-except  the  few  on  the  coast,  urged  that  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton  be  placed 
on  imported  gypsum  rock.  Had  this  been  done  it  would  evolve  to  the 
advantage  and  mcreased  production  of  gypsum  products  at  the  sev- 
eral points  scattered  as  they  are  through  many  States. 

Tairing  into  account  the  enormous  deposits  of  rock  that  are  widely 
distributed,  and  the  untold  millions  of  tons  of  gypsum  that  are  not 
uncovered  (see  geological  reports),  we  can  not  see  why  what  in  our 
judgment  was  only  fair  protection  should  not  have  been  given  these 
industries  at  the  time  the  present  tariff  was  revised.  New  York  State 
has  vast  beds  of  gypsum  rock  that  have  not  commenced  to  be  worked, 
if  you  consider  area  of  the  field.  The  wages  we  pay  and  the  more 
stringent  laws  (and  very  proper  they  are)  that  regulate  the  mining 
and  manufacture  of  gypsum  products  have  materially  increased  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  manufacturers  on  the  coast  can  no  longer  urge  their  invested 
interests  are  so  large  as  compared  with  the  capital  already  employed 
in  the  interior,  and  their  real  investment  in  calcining  plants  proper 
is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  capital  invested  in  this  industry 
in  New  York,  Kansas,  California,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  several 
other  States,  and  were  all  their  coast  plants  abandoned  there  would  be 
a  very  material  value  in  the  lands,  docks,  and  buildinp,  whereas  the 
plants  in  the  interior  practically  have  no  value  aside  from  what  they 
are  worth  for  this  specific  purpose;  not  that  we  would  have  you  im- 
agine our  coast  competitors  would  go  out  of  business,  nor  do  we  wish 
them  to  do  so,  but  we  do  desire  that  they  should  be  prevented  from 
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c<»npeting  with  our  natural  products  by  shipping  long  distances  into 
the  interior.  Further,  the  rock  is  brought  here  in  forei^  bottoms, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  better  policy  to  give  more  freight  to  our 
railroads  rather  than  pay  it  to  foreign  ships. 

There  is  a  prejudice — ^and  it  is  largely  a  prejudice — against  do- 
mestic plaster  of  Paris  by  many  artisans,  out  give  us  more  protection 
and  the  manufacturers  will  devise  ways  and  means  to  overcome  this 
objection  by  improving  their  methods  of  manufacture,  and  if  we  have 
$1  per  ton  protection  on  rock  it  will  stimulate  us  to  make  a  finer  prod- 
uct. All  the  argument  advanced  regarding  color  is  largely  imag- 
inary and  really  cuts  no  figure  in  considering  this  matter.  The  pe-  ^ 
culiar  nature  of  Nova  Scotia  rock  enables  the  coast  manufacturer  to ' 
convert  it  into  plaster  of  Paris  more  cheaply  than  we  can  our  natural 
rock.  In  other  words,  it  requires  less  units  of  heat  to  bring  about  the 
result. 

As  we  understand,  the  object  of  permitting  the  manufacturers  to 
advance  their  ideas  at  this  time  is  to  readjust  the  tariff  equitably,  and 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  had  proper  protection. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  in  revising  the  schedule  that  your  commit- 
tee fix  the  import  duty  on  rock  at  $1  per  ton. 
Yours,  very  resi:)ectfully, 

The  Paragon  Plaster  Compaky. 
W.  K.  Squier, 

Treasurer  and  Manager^ 
Also  Vice-President  of  The  Niagara  Gypsum  Co. 


New  York,  Novemher  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  crude  gypsum.  In  regard  to  this,  would  say  that 
we  have  large  gypsum  deposits  on  the  Erie  Canal,  New  York  State, 
and  have  invested  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  these  quarries 
and  in  the  necessary  mills  at  Brookljm,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  rock  into  plaster.  We  are  not  in  condition  to  compete  against 
the  Nova  Scotia  material  if  the  duty  be  removed,  as  their  rock  is 
much  purer  and  sells  for  more  in  this  market  than  ours  can.  Their 
freight  rates  when  handled  in  large  quantities  are  almost  as  cheap  as 
the  canal  rates. 

We  have  been  trying  for  several  years  to  build  up  our  business 
based  on  domestic  rock  and  can  not  cIo  it  if  the  duty  be  removed. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Clifford  L.  Miller  &  Co. 


Zanesville,  Ohio,  Nooeniher  W^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  use  in  the  manufacture  of  molds  considerable  plaster 
which  is  made  from  Nova  Scotia  gypsum,  it  being  the  only  plaster 
which  makes  a  satisfactory  mold  in  our  work,  and  we  are  earnestly 
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interested  to  see  tiie  tariff  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  the  raw  material 
which  makes  this  plaster  removed.  There  is  a  plaster  manufactured 
from  rock  quarried  in  the  United  States,  but  same  is  not  suitable 
for  making  molds  for  our  pottery  work.  We  believe  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  American  potteries  to  have  this  duty  removed,  and 
anjrthing  that  can  be  done  consistently  in  this  line  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Thanking  you  for  a  favorable  consideration  to  this  request,  we 
beg  to  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  A.  Weller. 


Fort  Dodcje,  Iowa,  Xocemher  20^  V.)<)S, 
Mr.  Srreno  Payne, 

Chairvian  of  Waf/s  and  Meann  (Umimittee. 

Wfishington.  />.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  advised  that  the  matter  of  duty  on  gypsum 
is  coming  up  before  your  committee  Monday,  the  28d.  As  the  writer 
will  be  unaole  to  be  present  at  this  hearing,  I  wish  to  register  our 
protest  against  the  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  gypsum  rock, 
which,  we  understand,  is  50  cents  per  ton ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  enough, 
as  it  ought  to  be  $1  per  ton.  There  will  be  a  great  many  of  the 
g5rpsum  manufacturers  present,  who  will  explain  fully  to  your  com- 
mittee why  the  duty  should  be  higher.  Ii  Mr.  M.  D.  O'Connell, 
solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  also  vice-president  of  our  company,  is 
in  your  city  he  will  personally  appear  and  represent  us.  as  I  am 
to-<iay  writing  him  about  the  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Plymoitth  (jypsum  Company, 
PerL.  E.  Armstroncs.  PreHident, 


PUMICE   STONE. 

New  York,  Nommher  19, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chaimum  CoTwmittee  on  Ways  aiuL  Means, 

House  of  Represerdatives^  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  your  coinniittee 
to  the  matter  of  duty  on  pumice  stone,  tariff  of  1897,  Schedule  B, 
paragraph  92: 

Pumice  stone,  wholly  or  partially  manufnctnrecl,  six  dnllars  per  ton ;  iiumanu- 
factured,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

As  a  manufacturer  in  this  country,  we  think  we  are  entitled  to 
more  protection,  and  would  request  your  committee  to  remove  the 
15  per  cent  tariff  on  unmanufactured  pumice  stone,  which  is  our  raw 
material,  and  maintain  the  present  tariff  on  ground  pumice  stone  of 
$6  per  ton,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Lump  pumice  stone  is  not  found  in  this  country,  and  its  being  on 
the  free  list  would  not  interfere  w^ith  the  development  of  any  proper- 
ties in  the  United  States.  Previous  to  the  tariff  of  1897  lump  pumice 
stone  was  always  on  the  free  list,  and  grinding  plants  in  this  country 
were  started  under  the  belief  that  the  raw  material  could  always  be 
imported  free. 
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2.  All  pure  pumice  stone  ground  in  this  country  has  to  be  imported, 
and  conie^  from  the  Lipari  Islands,  oiT  the  coast  of  southern  Italy. 
There  is  a  ffreat  difference  in  the  scale  of  wages  paid  in  America  and 
(paid  in  Italy.  We  pay  for  an  ordinary  day  laborer  from  $1.75  to  ^ 
per  day.  We  understand  the  highest  price  paid  in  Lipari,  or  Italy, 
for  the  same  class  of  laborer  is  not  over  50  cents  per  day,  and  usually 
ninder  this. 

3.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  ocean  freight  charges  on 
lump  pumice  stone  and  gix)und  pumice  stone.  On  the  lump  we  are 
•obliged  to  pay  fully  4s.  6d.  per  ton  more.  This  is  on  account  of  lump 
pumice  stone  being' very  bulky  and  requiring  additional  space. 

4.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  grinding  plant  in  America  is  much 
more  expensive  than  in  Lipari,  not  only  on  account  of  ivages  but  in 
almost  everj'  other  particular.  It  costs  us  to  import  our  lump  pumioe 
stone  and  grind  and  bolt  the  same  ready  for  the  market  about  as 
follows : 

Per  ton. 
The  cost  of  pmuico  stoiie  for  griudiui?,  cost  and  freight  to  New  York. 

£2  88 $11.71 

Fifteen  ler  rent  duty  on  puniico  stone  (less  freight) 1,05 

lighterage  from  steamer  to  dock,  and  cartage  from  dock. to  factory .  70 

'Cost  of  grinding,  including  power  cost,  repairs,  wages,  bolting  cloth,  in- 
surance, storage,  and  shipping S.  00 

About  six  barrel.s  required  for  each  ton.  at  27  cents  each 1.  G2 

Total  cost  nf  American-ground  pumice  stone  ready  for  shipment-^     21^.  OS 
Loss  of  wei^^'hi  in  drying  and  grinding  is  fully  5  i)or  cent. 

5.  ^ye  can  import  the  pumice  stone  ground  in  Italy  or  Lipari,  in- 
<'luding  the  payment  of  $6  per  ton  duty,  laid  down  in  our  storehouse, 
for  less  than  $-20  per  ton. 

Your  committee  can  readily  see,  by  comparing  the  above  figures, 
how  difficult  it  has  been  for  grinders  in  this  country  to  compete  with 
the  Italian  ground  pumice  smce  the  tariff  of  1897*  and  we  feel  quite 
sure,  after  you  have  confirmed  and  satisfied  yourselves  in  regard  to 
the  above  figures,  that  you  will  realize  when  we  ask  for  the  removal 
of  the  duty  on  raw  material  that  we  are  only  making  a  request  for 
'what  is  reasonable  and  just  for  the  American  griiiders.  We  think 
the  gi'inders  of  pumice  stone  in  the  United  States  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  present  duty  on  the  Italian  ground,  $6  per  ton,  provided  the 
lump  pumice  stone  or  raw  material  was  admitted  free,  although  even 
under  these  conditions  it  would  be  close  competition. 

We  shall  be  ])leased  to  hear  from  you,  or  to  give  you  any  further 
particulars  if  you  desire  them.  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your 
attention,  we  are. 

Yours,  triilv,  R.  J.  Waddrll  &  Co. 


New  Youk.  November  80^  1908. 
Hon.  Serexo  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Waj/s  and  J/ea7hs, 

Hntf,9e  of  Representatives^  Washin(/to7i,  7>.  C, 
Dear  Sii?:  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee to  the  duty  on  pumice  stone,  tariff  of  1897,  Schedule  B,  para- 
graph 0!>,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Pumice  stone,  wholly  or  partlcally  mannfactnred.  six  dollars  per  ton:  un- 
man uf  act  nr«Ml,  fifteen  per  ctMitnm  ad  valorem. 
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Would  suggest  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  article  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  suflSciently  protected  by  this  duty  from  the  cheap  compe- 
tition of  grinders  in  Italy.  Would  afek  your  committee  to  place  the 
raw  or  unmanufactured  pumice  stone  on  the  free  list,  as  it  was  pre- 
vious to  1897,  and  to  retain  the  present  duty  on  the  manufactured 
article  of  at  least  $6  per  ton. 

Lump  pumice  stone  is  not  found  in  this  country,  and  therefore  it 
would  seem  inequitable  to  place  a  duty  on  this  material,  as  it  forms 
the  raw  material  for  a  considerably  industry.  The  placing  of  this 
material  on  the  free  list  would  conflict  with  no  industry  of  the  United 
States.  The  net  revenue  to  the  United  States  from  the  importation 
of  this  material  is  very  small,  as  the  duty  amounts  to  only  about  $1 
per  ton,  and  the  expense  to  the  United  States  for  weighing,  etc.,  is 
no  inconsiderable  item. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  this  country 
and  that  paid  in  the  islands  oi  Lipari,  where  most  of  the  grinding 
on  the  other  side  is  done.  The  wages  of  an  ordnary  laborer  there  are 
less  than  50  cents  per  day,  while  we  are  obliged  to  pay  $1.75  to  $2  per 
day;  all  other  expenses  of  maintaining  a  plant  are  proportionately 
greater  in  this  country  than  in  Lipari. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  ocean  freight  rate  on  lump  pumice  and 
ground,  which  obliges  us  to  pay  about  4s.  6d.  sterling  more  for  the 
ireight  on  this  raw  material  than  the  importers  of  the  manufactured 
material  are  obliged  to  pay  to  get  the  material  delivered  in  this 
country. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  and  making  ready  for  the  market  a  ton 
of  pumice  stone  in  this  country  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $23,  while 
it  can  be  imported  from  Italy,  even  paying  the  duty  of  $6,  and  laid 
down  here  for  less  than  $20,  so  that  your  conunittee  can  readily  see 
that  it  is  pretty  hard  for  a  manufacturer  to  keep  his  trade  under  the 
conditions  now  in  force,  and  that  it  is  only  a  reasonable  and  just  re- 
quest that  the  duty  be  removed  from  the  raw  material. 

If  tiiere  is  any  further  information  that  would  be  desired  by  your 
committee,  we  would  be  most  happy  to  supply  the  same. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

T.  Van  Amringe. 


CAST  POLISHED   PLATE   GLASS. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Norember  20^  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  When  you  take  up  the  cast  polished  plate-glass  schedule 
in  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  following  facts  might  be  of  some  interest : 
While  the  schedule  as  listed  looks  to  be  reasonable  and  low  when 
you  consider  the  list  price  of  glass  listed  by  the  various  manufac- 
turers, however,  in  taking  into  consideration  that  there  is  always  a 
discount  ranging  from  75  to  90  per  cent  from  said  list,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  the  tariff  list  is  unreasonable. 

The  first  item  of  16  to  24  inches  or  imder  should  not  be  considered, 
as  there  is  but  very  little  of  these  extreme  small  sizes  used,  and  as 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  waste  or  by-products,  glass  manufac- 
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turers  of  this  country,  and  in  fact  in  all  countrias,  are  always  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  dispose  of  the  small  sizes  at  extremely  low  prices. 

It  will  be  evident  to  your  (Committee  that  the  last  two  bmcketa. 
viz,  24  by  60  inches,  and  all  above  that  on  which  the  duty  is  22^  and 
35  cents  per  square  foot,  respectively,  comprise  90  per  cent  of  the 
volume  of  glass  consumed  iif  the  United  States ;  therefore  it  is  fair 
to  place  the  avera^  duty  at  about  25  cents  per  square  foot  on  glass 
imported,  or  the  sizes  used  in  this  country. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  wholesale  price  of  glass  has  fluctuated  from 
70  and  7^  to  90  per  cent  off  the  list,  making  nearly  200  per  cent 
fluctuation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  and  labor  employed  therein  has  not 
fluctuated  during  the  last  ten  years  to  exceexi  50  per  cent 

There  are  now,  we  believe,  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate  glass  some  19  or  20  factories — enough  to  supply  all 
the  demand  of  the  trade  at  the  present  demand.  About  half  of  these 
factories  are  owned  by  one  company.  The  other  half,  or  so-called 
"  independent,"  invariably  take  their  prices,  and,  we  might  say,  are 
ruled  exclusively  by  the  company  owning  half  of  these  plants. 

The  manufacturers  using  plate  glass  as  a  part  of  their  raw  material 
number  up  into  the  thousands.  It  is  safe  to  place  the  number  of  these 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  who  use  plate  glass  as  their  raw 
material  at  4,000  or  5,000.  It  will  therefore  readily  appeal  to  you 
thfet  with  the  fluctuation,  amounting  nearlv  to  200  per  cent  on  plate 
glass,  is  demoralizing  to  these  four  or  five  thousand  manufacturers. 

The  average  price  of  producing  plate  glass  in  Belgium  and  other 
foreign  countries  is  17  cents  per  foot  for  all  sizes.  The  average  cost 
of  production  in  the  United  States  is  about  22  cents  for  all  sizes. 
Therefore  it  will  be  apparent  to  you  that  there  is  5  cents  a  foot  dif- 
ference? in  cost  t)f  production,  and  it  occurs  to  the  writer  an  average 
of  8  cents  per  square  foot  dut}-  on  price  of  plate  glass  would  give 
ample  protection  to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

;m  all  probability  it  will  be  argued  in  favor  of  leaving  the  plate- 
glass  list  schedule  alone.  Glass  is  now  selling  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and,  in  fact,  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  manufactur- 
ers. This  the  writer  will  concede.  However,  once  that  it  becomes 
apparent  that  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  plate-glass  schedule,  it 
is  the  writer's  opinion  that  plate  glass  will  take  a  wonderful  jump  in 
price. 

Wo  might  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  writer  is  a  protectionist,  and 
is  willing  to  concede  ample  protection  to  glass  mainifacturers.     How- 
ever, he  believes  that  even  a  good  thing  may  be  overdone. 
Resi)ectful]y,  youi>j, 

Hugh  liVONS. 


PLATE    (;l.ASS    AND    MAHOliANY   LOGS. 

EvANsvn.LE,  Ind.,  November  JS,  lfH)8. 

Hon.  Skreno  E.  Pavnk, 

Mevihir  of  Congress,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Deau  Sir  :  In  inference  to  the  duties  on  plate  glass  for  mirn)rs,  we 
desin»  to  eiitor  our  protest  against  continuing  the  present  duty  on 
mirror  glji.»-s.     We  were  told  ov  a  glass  man  this  morning  that  the 
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committee  had  intention  of  making  it  25  cents  per  foot  on  aU  sizes, 
while  the  present  tariff  calls  for  a  graduatexi  percentage  of  from  8 
cents  to  35  cents  i3er  foot,  according  to  the  size. 

At  the  time  the  plate-glass  industry  was  established  in  this  country, 
when  it  was  in  its  infancy,  this  duty  was  probably  necessary,  but  we 
can  not  see  why  it  should  be  continued  now.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  for  it,  except  if  the  committee  wishes  to  continue  the  plate- 
glass  trust  and  put  millions  in  their  pockets  and  take  it  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  furniture  manufacturers  and  consumers  over  the 
country.  It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  this  tariff  any  longer  in 
order  to  protect  labor,  as  the  glass  can  be  manufactured  as  cheap  in 
this  country  as  in  Belgium,  and  therefore  we  believe  the  tariff  should 
be  entirely  taken  off,  or  at  least  very  much  reduced.  We  trust  you 
will  use  your  efforts  to  this  end. 

Also  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  on  mahogany  logs. 
Why  there  should  be  duty  on  this  we  do  not  understand.  We  have 
no  mahc^ny  in  this  country  at  all  and  onr  own  timber  is  being  rap- 
idly cut  out,  therefore  we  believe  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  on 
mahogany  logs.  ^Yhy  should  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer 
pay  this  duty,  which^  of  course,  comes  out  of  the  factory  and  con- 
sumer in  the  end ;  and  the  tariff  is  not  necessary  on  mahogany  logs, 
since  mahonany  is  not  grown  in  this  country,  and  considering  tne 
question  of  our  own  supply  of  timber  giving  way  we  think  it  would 
be  for  the  good  of  the  country  if  more  mahogany  was  imported. 

We  trust  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  toward  taking  off  the  dutv 
on  mahogany  logs.    We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  on  both 
of  these  questions  as  to  what  the  committee  expects  to  do. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Karges  Fttrnititre  Company, 
A  F.  Kargeh,  Treaswrer, 


SPECTACLE   frames. 

Col.  Albert  Clarke,  of  Boston,  filed  with  the  committee  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

SouTiiBRiDGE,  Mass.,  Novewher  77, 190S, 
Qjo\.  Albert  Clarke, 

Dear  Sir:  Beferring  to  the  hearing  to  be  held  the  coming  week 
on  tariff  revision.  Schedule  B,  paragraphs  108  and  109,  the  above- 
named  corporation,  acting  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  with  a 
paid-in  capital  stock  of  ^30,000  and  a  bond  issue  of  $20,000,  doing 
a  business  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  of  $108,094,  three-quarters  ot 
which  is  made  and  disposed  of  for  home  consumption,  with  a  pay 
roll  within  the  same  period  amounting  to  $53,810,  all  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  spectacle  ana  eyeglass  frames  and  mountings,  employing  on 
an  average  of  about  125  people,  respectfully  solicit  you  to  represent 
us  before  the  committee  appointed  to  conduct  such  hearing,  to  pre- 
sent to  them  our  ^^e^vs  on  this  subject,  viz,  that  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  our  product  is  paid  for  labor,  and  if  any  change  is  made 
in  the  present  tariff  necessitating  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  our 
goods  the  only  way  we  can  meet  this  contingency  is  to  reduce  the 
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wages  of  our  employees,  which  has  long  been  held  at  a  high  standard 
on  account  of  production,  the  same  class  of  goods  as  o\ir  product 
made  by  cheap  foreign  labor  would,  on  account  of  any  tariff  reduc- 
tion, strike  a  blow  to  our  protected  labor  which  we  should  very  much 
deplore. 

Our  working  hours  are  fift3''-five  per  week,  having  been  reduced 
from  the  schedule  of  sixty  hours  for  the  same  period  unsolicited,  and 
not  compelled  by  any  existing  laws.  These  few  facts  will  be  sufficient, 
we  trust,  to  convince  our  representatives  that  the  present  existing 
schedule  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  greatest  numbers.  Not  being 
favored  with  any  extra  executive  force  that  we  can  spare  from  our 
daily  business  to  visit  Washington  and  present  our  case  in  person 
before  the  committee  is  the  reason  for  our  soliciting  you  as  our  rep- 
resentative, and  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  in  advance  for 
the  favor  so  conferred. 


Yours,  very  truly. 


DuPAUL,  Young  Optical.  Company, 
Frank  H.  Orr,  Secretary, 


STAINED   GLASS. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chaiiinan  of  tlie  Committee  on  ^Vays  and  Means. 

Washington^  D.  O.: 
The  undei'signed,  in  behalf  of  those  working  in  stained  glass  in 
New  York,  respectfully  submit  the  following  information  as  to  the 
present  tariff  schedule,  the  inju}?tice  to  the  American  glass  manufac- 
turers as  at  present  enforced,  and  suggestions  as  to  revision. 

The  provisions  affecting  this  manufacture  appear  under  Schedule 
B,  paragraphs  107  and  112;  also  under  the  free  list,  paragraph  703. 

I.  Between  400  and  500  manufacturers  are  affex^tcdbv  this  schedule. 
The  gross  product  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 

5,000,000,  but  is  increasing  rapidly  eiich  year.  There  is  consumed 
yearly  bv  the  glass  manufacturers  7,500,000  pounds  of  opalescent 
glass  and  over  3,000,000  feet  of  cathedral  and  rippled  gla,ss  in  large 
sheets. 

II.  Paragraph  703  of  the  free  list  permitis  the  importation  of 
"  pictorial  paintings  on  glass ''  for  presentation  to  all  public  and 
semipublic  institutions. 

Paragraph  107,  Schedule  B,  permits  "  enameled,  embossed,  flashed, 
stained,  colored,  painted,  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated'' 

flass  to  come  in  for  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  in  addition  to  the 
uty  on  the  raw  material.  Any  glass  entered  under  this  schedule 
would  pay  4  cents  a  square  foot  for  the  glass  and  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  gross  duty  being  thus  practically  nil — that  is,  1  square 
foot  of  glass  worth  $3  would  pay  19  cents  duty  instead  of  $1.35  duty, 
if  propeily  entered. 

Any  work  entered  under  the  free  list,  paragraph  703.  or  under 
paragraph  107,  Schedule  B,  practically  defeats  the  intent  of  the  law 
as  expressed  in  paragraph  112.  Schedule  B,  which  says  "  stained  or 
painted  glass  windows,  or  part  thereof/'  etc.,  shall  i)ay  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 
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III.  The  words  including  "  pictorial  painting  on  glass"  should  be 
stricken  from  paragraph  703  of  the  free  list. 

Paragraph  107,  Schedule  B,  should  be  modified  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  enter  stained  or  leaded  glass  windows  or  parts  thereof. 

IV.  The  reasons  for  this  are  simple: 

.  The  intent  of  the  law  is  explicit ;  all  stained  or  leaded  glass  windows 
or  parts  thereof  should  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

This  intent  of  the  law,  upheld  6y  the  courts  and  by  instructions  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  is  nevertheless  in  practice  defeated  by 
means  of  the  two  conflicting  paragraphs  above  mentioned. 

European  manufacturers  have  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
conducted  an  enormous  business  in  the  United  States,  approximating 
at  the  present  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  ever  increasing. 

The  American  rate  of  wages  is,  on  the  average,  33  cents  an  hour; 
the  foreign  rate  of  wages  is  12f  cents. 

The  wages  in  Innsbruck  are  still  lower,  owing  to  a  system  of  piece- 
work which  exists  there. 

Reliable  estimates  have  been  received  from  foreign  importers  show- 
ing that  they  are  willing  to  deliver  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  work 
for  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
and  yet  thev  claim  to  have  paid  45  per  cent  duty  thereon. 

From  information  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Wash- 
ington, weleam  that  the  gross  duty  of  45  per  cent  paid  in  one  year 
upon  all  mirrors  not  exceeding  in  size  144  square  inches  and  stained 
or  painted  glass  windows  or  parts  thereof  was  $88,122.81. 

This  amount  of  duty  would  represent  a  total  importation  of  some- 
what less  than  $200,000,  embracing,  as  stated,  not  only  "  stained  or 
painted  glass  windows  or  parts  thereof,"  but  also  "  all  mirrors  not 
exceeding  in  size  144  square  inches  " — a  figure  which  needs  only  to 
be  stated  to  demonstrate  its  absurdity  as  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
extent  of  this  business. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  states  in 
a  letter  of  November  17,  1908,  that  he  "  regrets  to  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  this  bureau  to  separate  '  glass  windows,  stained  or 
painted,  or  parts  thereof,'  from  '  all  mirrors  not  exceeding  in  size 
144  square  inches,'  as  the  information  is  rendered  to  this  bureau  by 
collectors  of  customs  in  this  combined  form,  and  to  separate  them  it 
would  be  necessaiT  to  examine  all  of  the  invoices  and  entries  of  the 
various  custom-houses  which  have  been  filed  during  the  year." 

This  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  state  to  your  committee  what 

Proportion  of  this  $88,000  is  duty  upon  stained  or  painted  glass  win- 
ows  or  parts  thereof. 

It,  however,  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  giving  the  matter  most 
casual  study  that  the  duty  paid  to  the  United  States  Governnient  does 
not  represent  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  the  merchandise  imported 
to  this  country. 

With  this  brief  we  file  rates  of  wages  paid  at  home  and  abroad  for 
the  further  information  of  your  committee  if  desired. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  complicate  the  question,  however,  with  de- 
tails. Our  statement  is  simply  to  the  effect  that  the  present  law  as 
administered  does  not  protect  the  glass  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States. 
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If  any  changes  are  made  in  the  tariff,  may  we  respectfully  request 
that  the  schedules  affecting  us  be  carefully  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee ? 

The  work  executed  by  the  glass  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
is  of  a  character  equal  to  any  produced  in  the  wortd  at  the  present 
time.  American  leaded  glass  windows  have  been  recognized  by  the 
best  authorities  as  superior,  in  many  cases,  to  any  of  the  modem 
products;  the  awards  received  by  Americans  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
m  1900  proved  this  bej'^ond  a  question. 

The  glass  workers  of  the   United   States  being  in  a .  position  to 
supply  all  local  demand,  res|>ectfullv  protest  against  the  great  wave  of 
cheap  foreign  work,  the  product  of  cneap  labor  and  poor  craftsman- 
ship, which  has  recently  been  allowed  to  enter  this  country. 
Otto  Heinigke, 
Of  Heinigke  &  Bowej^, 
Xetr  York  City, 

F.  s.  r^Mu, 

J.  &  R.  T^MB, 

X<nc  York  City, 
Bond  Thomas, 

General  Manager  Tiffany  Studios. 
John  Calvin, 
Of  Decorative  Stained  Glass  Company. 

MONTAGXTE   CaSTLE, 

MoxTAGiE  Castle  Ix>xdon  Co]^ipany. 

The  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  are :  England,  $9  per  week  of 
61  hours,  or  $0.17H  per  hour ;  Germany,  $7.20  per  week  of  68  hours, 
or  $0.12f  per  hour;  France,  $8  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  $0.13J  per 
hour;  Belgium,  $7  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  $0.11f  per  hour;  Tyrol. 
$6  per  week  of  GO  hours,  or  $0.08^  per  hour. 

European  averages:  Average  wage,  $7.24;  average  per  hour, 
$0.12f ;  average  hours,  58. 

Wages  in  United  States. 


City. 


'  Per  week.     Hours. 


New  York ,  $20  i 

Philadelphia 18 

Chicago 17 

Boston 18  I 

Cincinnati I  16  j 

Plttabiirg ;  18  I 

Detroit '  14  ' 

Denver 1  15  | 

Davenport 15 

Kansas  aty 1  17  i 

Minneapolis 16 

\jon  Angeles 1  17  I 

pian  Francisco 22  ! 

New  Orleans '  14 

Atlanta i  14 

St.  Louis '  17  , 


Per  hour. 


.82 
.36 


.32, 

.46 

.25 
.321 


Average  wage,  $16.75;  average  hours,  52§;  average  per  hour,  $0.33. 
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HABBIiE. 

Mabble,  Colo.,  November  £2^  1908. 
To  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Way 8  and  Means  Comanittee^  Washmgtouy  Z).  C: 
Continuance  of  present  duty  on  marble  is  essential  to  life  of  mar< 
ble  industry  in  this  country.  We  have  just  expended  $2,000,000  ca^h 
developing  marble  deposit  in  this  State.  If  duty  is  taken  off  mar- 
ble and  we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  labor  in  Italy  at  30  cents  to 
$1  per  day  and  low  ocean  rates  to  American  seaports,  the  result  will 
be  disastrous  to  us.  We  pay  from  $3  to  $5  per  day  for  labor,  and 
only  the  present  import  duty  enables  us  to  do  this.  All  foreign 
marbles,  white  or  colored,  are  in  competition  with  American  marbles 
and  are  properly  luxuries.  Fancy  foreign  limestones  of  many  grades 
and  colors  are  coming  in  under  limestone  classification;  all  these 
should  be  included  in  same  classification  as  marble. 

The  Colorado  Yule  Marble  Company, 


aoatb. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  November  21^  1908. 
Ways  akd  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  noted  the  decision  in  the  papers  made  by 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in  reference  to  duty  on  agates  for 
bearings,  such  as  scales  and  all  scientific  instruments. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  jewel  manu- 
facture, as  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  labor  with  a  duty  of 
only  10  per  cent  on  these  goods. 

If  a  hearing  is  had  on  this  subject  we  would  like  to  be  advised 
in  advance,  so  that  one  of  our  representatives  who  is  competent  to 

Elace  this  before  your  honorable  committee  could  be  present  and  be 
eard. 

The  question  of  duty  also  has  a  direct  bearing  on  watch  jewels, 
and  as  the  ori^nal  duty  on  these  was  40  per  cent  and  was  reduced 
to  10  per  cent,  it  permits  all  of  these  jewels  to  be  imported  and  sold 
to  watch  companies  at  a  price  that  American  labor  can  not  compete 
with. 

It  is  an  odd  fact,  but  all  watch  and  clock  material  outside  of  jewels 
carries  an  import  dutj  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  and  if  these  jewels 
could  be  made  in  tiiis  country  with  protection  it  would  give  work 
to  a  large  body  of  high-class  mechanics. 

We  should  say  that  at  least  10,000  people  would  find  employment 
in  this  work  alone,  as  we  estimate  that  fully  half  a  million  jewels  are 
used  for  bearings  in  watches  in  the  United  States  per  day,  and  that 
fully  90  per  cent  of  these  are  imported. 

You  can  see  the  importance  of  this,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
others  who  are  or  have  been  in  this  line  and  have  been  driven  out  by 
the  absurdly  low  duty. 

We  hope  to  be  advised  that  we  can  appear  before  you. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

C.  R.  BUBNBTT. 
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CLIFF  STONE. 

Chicago,  III.,  November  16^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Com^mdttee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z).  C. 

Deab  Sir: I  beff  to  call  your  attention  to  the  jgenuine  English 
xMH  stone,  or  chalk,  which  whiting  and  paris  whiting,  as  manage- 
tared  from  whiting,  is  used  as  the  basis  for  calcimine;  also  is  used 
by  picture-frame  manufacturers  and  paint  manufacturers.  Ptri? 
white  is  used  in  the  arts. 

English  goods  are  superior  to  the  American  goods;  in  fact,  all  coun- 
tries use  the  English  goods.  The  American  goods  are  so  inferior  to 
the  imported  that  the  trade  in  this  country  demand  the  English  goods. 

There  is  not  sufficient  goods  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 
As  to  the  amount  of  goods  consumed  in  this  country  in  this  line,  I  am 
imable  to  give  you  the  information,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  gA 
this  information.    As  to  crude  chalk,  there  is  no  duty  on  same. 

There  is  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  duty  on  manufactured  whiting, 
which  is  $20  per  ton  in  American  money,  which  is  a  prohibitory 
tariff. 

If  this  manufactured  foreign  produce  is  allowed  to  come  into  this 
country  free  of  duty,  I  can  see  no  injustice  to  the  domestic  produce 
of  this  article.    I  think  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  this  foreign 

Eroduct,  as  the  rights  of  the  consumer  and  present  condition  should 
B  considered,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  produce. 
I  hope  this  matter,  in  justice  to  all  the  people  at  large,  will  have  the 
proper  consideration.    I  respectfully  make  these  suggestions.    I  vn. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Lewis  W.  Grdim. 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  IVIeans, 

Tuesday^  November  ^4?  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met.  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Pajme  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  In  view  oi  the  fact  that  so  few  members  of  the 
committee  are  present,  instead  of  taking  up  glass  we  will  take  up 
the  subject  of  gypsum.    We  will  first  hear  Mr.  Lessler,  of  New  York. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HONTAOUE  LESSLEE,  COUNSEL,  31  NASSAU 
STREET,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  section  91 
of  the  tariflf  act  of  1897,  "  plaster  rock  or  gypsum  crude,  50  cents 
per  ton." 

Of  the  nine  manufacturers  on  the  seaboard  who  use  the  imported 
gypsum,  I  represent  the  Higginson  Manufacturing  Company,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y. ;  the  Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  the  Keystone  Plaster  Company,  Chester,  Pa.;  the  Wother- 
spoon  Sons  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. ;  the  Connecticut 
Adamant  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  J.  B.  Kinff  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    There  are  nine  manufacturers  on  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  you  going  to  advocate? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  am  going  to  advocate  that  gypsum  be  placed  On  the 
free  list. 

The  Chairman.  Crude  gypsum? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir;  pure  and  simple. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  manufac- 
ture? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  have  not  anything  to  do  with  the  manufacture.  I 
am  here  advocating  taking  off  the  50  cents  a  ton  duty  on  the  crude 
gypsum. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  only  inquiring. 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  ask, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Gypsum  is  a  hydrous  calcium  sulphate  used  for  manufacturing  by 
grinding  and  partial  or  complete  calcination  into  plaster  of  Paris 
(calcined  plaster)  of  various  grades. 

The  imported  gypsum  is  whiter  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  do- 
mestic product,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of 
plaster  of  Paris;  it  contains  about  25  per  cent  water  in  the  crude 
state.  In  other  words,  a  ton  of  gypsum  imported  into  this  country, 
after  being  calcined,  only  produces  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  plaster 
of  Paris;  25  per  cent  (water)  evaporates  and  wastes  in  calcination. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
book  that  has  been  prepared  contains  only  the  figures  for  1902,  and 
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they  may  mislead  the  committee.  For  the  year  endiog  1907,  the  last 
figures  that  are  available,  there  were  imported  390,066  tons  of  crude 
gypsum  of  the  value  of  $457,047,  paying  a  duty  of  $195,033,  the  aver- 
age price  per  ton  being  $1.17  f.  o.  b?  vessels  at  loading  port-  For  the 
year  ending  June,  1908,  there  were  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York 
217,359  tons.  Those  were  the  only  figures  I  could  get.  The  larger 
part  came  from  the  mines  at  Nova  Scotia.  None  of  the  imported 
gypsum  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  gypsum  mined  in  the  United  States  during  1907  amounted  to 
1,751,748  short  tons  in  17  States  and  Territories.  Of  this  quantity 
232,546  was  sold  crude,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  used  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes.  It  will  be  found  that  the  mills  using  the  domestic 
crude  gypsum  are  nearly  all  at  or  near  the  mines  or  quarries. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  those  two  figures, 
1,700,000  tons  quarried  in  the  United  States  as  against  390,000  tons 
imported.    About  17  per  c^^nt  will  be  found  to  be  the  ratio. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  this  any  connection  with  English  chalk! 

Mr.  Lessler.  No,  sir;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  English  chalk. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  does  the  gypsum  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Lesslek.  Novia  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that  the  Government  has  issued 
two  very  good  pamphlets  on  this  whole  subject,  of  which  I  would 
like  to  make  note.  Gypsum  and  Gypsum  Products  in  1907,  being  a 
Geological  Survey  pamphlet,  and  Gypsum  Deposits  in  the  United 
States,  being  Bulletm  No.  223,  which  gives  the  entire  matter.  State 
by  State. 

The  principal  use  of  the  eastern  plaster  in  the  West — and  when 
I  speak  of  the  eastern  plaster  I  mean  the  manufacturers  who  use 
the  imported  crude  gypsum  and  who  are  found  along  the  seaboard 
as  I  have  indicated — ^lias  been  for  ornamental  work  and  in  the  pot- 
teries, the  superior  quality  of  the  product  of  the  seaboard  manufac- 
turers causing  its  use  for  those  purposes. 

According  to  the  figures  given  by  the  custom-house  authorities 
the  value  of  crude  gypsum  at  the  mines  is  $1.17,  and  I  have  taken 
this  as  the  basis.  I  can  give  you  the  value  of  domestic. gypsum  at 
the  quarry  or  the  mine.  The  figures  before  the  committee  in  the 
book  prepared  for  it  show  that  in  1902  domestic  gypsum  cost  the 
domestic  miner  $1.16. 

It  cost  $1.50  a  ton  for  us  to  bring  gypsum  from  the  mines  of 
Nova  Scotia  bv  sea  to  the  seaboard  towns  of  New  York,  Boston, 
or  any  place  wnere  it  is  used.  It  costs  $1.17  to  mine  it  and  50  cents 
per  ton  duty,  which  added  toi^ether  makes  the  total  cost  to  us  arriv- 
ing at  the  port  of  New  York  $3.17.  About  three-quarters  of  that  ton 
of  imported  gypsum  is  the  actual  product  when  it  is  calcined.  When 
we  figure  this  out,  it  will  be  found  that  before  we  commence  to  work 
at  aU  the  imported  gypsum  costs  us  $3.96  per  ton. 

The  domestic  man's  cost,  taking  our  figures  as  his  cost,  is  $1.17. 
He  has,  of  course,  no  duty ;  he  has  very  rarely  any  freight,  and 
according  to  the  Geological  Survey  reports  he  has  about  20  per  cent 
of  water,  the  exact  figure  being  20.19  per  cent  in  the  domestic  gypsum. 

The  domestic  man  has  another  great  advantage  over  the  eastern 
manufacturer  who  uses  imported  gypsum;  he  has  the  freight  rate 
in  his  favor,  as  we  have  the  freight  rate  against  us. 
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I  quote  in  my  little  brief  a  comparison  of  freight  rates  to  a  few 

goints,  showing  the  advantage  of  New  York  State  manufacturers, 
^akfield,  N.  Y.,  being  taken  as  the  point,  because  from  this  town  is 
shipped  most  of  the  plaster  that  comes  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  To 
New  York  from  Oakfield  he  gets  a  rate  of  $1.60  a  ton.  If  we  desire 
to  ship  to  Oakfield,  our  rate  is  $2  per  ton.  The  West — Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  California,  and  Michigan — ^have  vast  deposits  of  gyp- 
sum. We  know  the  quality  is  of  an  inferior  grade  to  the  im- 
ported gypsum  and  can  not  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  In  color 
it  is  black,  and  most  of  the  time  it  runs  unevenly,  and  for  the  finer 

Surposes  for  which  our  gypsum  is  used  it  is  impossible  to  use  it, 
or  instance,  you  had  the  potters  before  you  yesterday.  They  must 
have  the  finest  gypsum  that  can  be  obtained  ror  their  molds.  They 
must  have  the  whitest  and  cleanest  gypsum  that  can  be  had. 

Thinking  that  this  question  of  freight  might  be  of  moment  to  you, 
I  wired  New  York  to  find  out  the  freight  rates  from  Kansas  on  ton 
lots.  The  freight  rate  from  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  to  New  York 
is  31  cents  per  hundred,  $6.20  a  ton,  and  from  New  York  51  cents 
per  hundred.  From  Acme  and  Quanah,  Tex.,  to  New  York,  25^ 
cents,  and  westbound  from  New  York,  43^  cents.     In  other  words, 

g:St  what  was  pointed  out  to  this  committee  in  the  hearings  on  the 
ingley  tariflF  bill  eleven  years  ago  has  come  to  pass;  our  western 
trade,  the  western  trade  of  the  manufacturers  using  imported  gj'psum, 
is  a  thing  that  is  dying  out,  except  in  the  very  finest  grades  of  the 
product^  while  the  western  manuiacturer,  by  reason  of  this  diflFeren- 
tial  against  New  York,  is  coming  into  our  market  all  the  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  reason  of  the  initial  cost  of  our  raw  product 
the  user  of  imported  gypsum  can  not  manufacture  or  sell  his  product 
at  a  price  less  than  $6.50  per  ton.  The  users  of  domestic  gypsum  sell 
their  finished  product  from  $2.50  to  $4  a  ton  at  the  factory.  In  other 
words,  the  men  who  desire  to  keep  the  50  cents  duty  on  ought  to  raise 
it,  if  that  be  brought  before  you.  Our  contention  is  that  a  product 
which  sells  for  from  $2.50  to  $4  is  not  in  active  competition  with  a 
product  that  is  above  $6.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  foreign  product  fills  a  field  that  is  not  filled 
by  the  domestic  product? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  contend  further  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  domestic  product  to  fill  the  field? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  therefore  the  foreign  product  does  not  com- 
pete with  the  domestic  product? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  not  compete  with  the  domestic 
product. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Every  dollar  of  duty  is  so  much  made  for  the  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  it  does  not  compete  with  the  domestic 
product,  but  yet  it  brought  in  last  year  $195,000  of  revenue? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  pretty  good  revenue  producer? 

Mr.  Lessler.  It  is  not  such  a  revenue  producer  as  you  would  think, 
because  it  costs  money  to  weigh  it.  It  is  not  like  a  handkerchief  or 
a  piece  of  crockery  where  you  open  a  bale  and  inspect  a  sample,  but 
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you  have  to  have  men  to  weigh  the  stuff,  and  in  any  other  product  I 
am  told  it  would  cost  the  Government  from  40  to  60  cents  to  weigh 
it.  If  that  be  true,  I  do  not  believe  much  net  duty  results  to  tbe 
Government  from  the  $195,000. 
Mr.  Gaines.  It  Tvould  not  cost  them  that  much  to  weig^h  it  ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No,  sir;  for  the  reason  that  these  large  importers  of 
gypsum  get  the  stuff  right  at  their  own  factories  in  the  barges  that 
come  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Government 
the  Government  has  a  man  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  proba- 
bility you  will  find  that  these  manufacturers  are  doing  the  work  of 
weighing  and  the  Government  is  simply  overseeing  it.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment had  that  gypsum  weighed,  as  it  does  all  other  products,  it 
would  cost  them  a  great  deal  more  to  weigh  it  and  collect  the  duty 
than  the  $195,000  it  gets. 

Crude  gypsum  is  exported  to  Canada,  from  where  we  get  our 
^psum,  fcing  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  Canadian  tariff,  sec- 
tion 292,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  just  the  same  reason  why  we  can 
not  get  or  use  the  domestic  gypsum  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  on  or  near  the 
Great  La^es  can  not  get  the  New  York  gypsum,  as  they  have  the 
freight-rate  inhibition  against  them  from  Nova  Scotia  or  Cape 
Breton  or  any  of  those  places. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  question  that  is  of  some  importance 
and  ought  to  be  considered.  J.  B.  King  &  Co.  have  alone  over  $100,000 
invested  in  freight  vessels,  barges,  and  ocean-going  tugs,  bringing  the 
crude  gypsum  to  this  country.  That  means  the  employment  of  men, 
the  use  ot  American  bottoms',  and,  of  course,  all  those  vessels  are  built 
in  American  shipyards,  mose  of  them  on  Staten  Island,  where  I  live- 
It  has  been  pointed  out,  I  think,  that  in  the  hearings  of  1806  on 
this  subject  the  proposition  was  laid  down  that  it  would  be  a  very 
simple  and  easy  matter  to  erect  a  mill  to  manufacture  this  plaster  of 
Pans  from  the  crude  gypsum,  and  the  prediction  was  made  at  that 
time  that  the  industry  would  flourish  and  that  mills  would  go  up  all 
over  the  country.  There  is  a  reason  for  that.  As  soon  as  the  quarry 
is  mined  out  the  mill  that  has  been  erected  there  at  a  cheap  cost  can 
be  abandoned  and  moved  to  some  other  place,  but  not  so  with  us. 
Every  one  of  these  mills,  of  the  nine  manufacturers  or  the  six  that  I 
represent  is  in  a  large  center.  Our  mill  on  Staten  Island  is  a  tre- 
mendous mill,  and  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  has  about  $5,000,000  in- 
vested in  these  various  plants. 

I  think  that  briefly  puts  before  you  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  asking  for  absolute  free  trade? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  am  asking  for  the  placing  of  crude  gypsum  on  the 
free  list,  with  no  duty  on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  a  25  per  cent  duty  have  on  the 
revenue;  would  it  diminish  or  increase  it? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Tlie  figures  show  that  the  domestic  product  and  the 
imported  product  have  not  kept  pace  at  all.  In  189  <  the  production 
of  crude  gvpsum  in  the  United  States  was  288,982  tons,  and  in  1907, 
1,751,748  tons. 

The  Chairman.  The  production  was  how  much? 

Mr.  Lessler.  In  1007  there  were  1,751,748  tons  produced  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  Chathman.  In  1907? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir.    You  have  the  figures  of  1902  before  you. 

Mr.  Gaines.  All  the  comparisons  made  nere  are  between  1896  and 
1907.  This  gives  the  figures  of  224,000  tons  in  1896  and  816,000  tons 
in  1907. 

Mr.  Lessler.  No;  1902. 

The  Chairman.  Our  reports  show  816,000  tons? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir;  tor  1902,  but  if  you  will  look  at  this  pam- 
phlet. Gypsum  and  Gypsum  Products 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  What  was  it  for  1902? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Eight  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Lessler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gaines,  The  comparison  given  here  in  1896  is  224,000  tons. 

Mr.  Lessler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  816,000  tons  in  1907? 

Mr.  Lesi^ler.  No;  1902. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  is  a  misprint. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Four  or  five  lines  above  you  will  see  how  it  is. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Mr.  Underwood,  that  brings  me  back  to  your  ques- 
tion. In  1903  there  were  imported  265,0(W  tons,  round  figures;  in 
1904,  294,000  tons;  in  1905,  399,000  tons;  in  1906,  436,000  tons,  and  in 
1907,  453,000  tons.  In  1908,  I  should  judge,  having  only  the  figures 
of  the  port  of  New  York,  that  it  is  a  little  less,  but  the  relative  amount 
of  imported  gypsum  has  always  been  about  17  per  cent  of  the  entire 
gypsum  used  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  this  imported  gypsum  does  not  enter 
the  field  that  domestic  gypsum  does.  Then  that  would  be  exactly  on 
the  same  basis  as  tea  or  conee — it  is  simply  a  revenue  question  ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  there  be  very  much  more  of  this  article 
come  into  the  United  States  if  we  reduced  the  duty  one-half? 

Mr.  LESSMaR.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  this  reason:  You  must  remem- 
ber that  when  you  bring  this  product  in  to  use  it  you  must  have  im- 
mense storing  facilities.  You  take  our  people  along  the  coast;  they 
have  not  great  big  open  fields  in  which  to  stick  the  stuff  and  they  must 

Eut  this  crude  gypsum  in  some  sort  of  a  storage  warehouse,  and  to 
ring  an  immense  quantity  in  means  the  use  of  more  land;  and  of 
course  when  we  are  in  a  city  like  New  York,  to  use  more  land  and 
buildings  means  more  taxes  and  means  that  our  product,  so  far  as  the 
consumer  is  concerned,  must  be  increased  or  we  must  make  less  money. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  this  is  purely  a  revenue  article,  under 
thepresent  condition  of  the  Treasury  why  should  we  reduce  it  ? 

Tne  Chairman.  He  is  arguing  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Lessler.  There  is  only  one  in  New  York  City,  so  I  can  not 
argue  for  more  than  one-sixth  of  those  I  represent. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  this  gypsum  come  from? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  of  it  come  from  the  interior  States  ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Not  the  kind  we  use,  because  we  could  not  use  it  for 
the  kind  of  plaster  we  produce. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  the  plaster  for? 

Mr.  Lessler.  For  the  finer  potteries  and  wall  decorations. 

The  Chairman,  You  manufacture  plaster  of  Paris? 
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Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  also  manufacture  it  by  simply  grinding 
it  for  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No,  sir.  Very  little  of  the  imported  gypsum  is  used 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  They  use  the  domestic  gypsum  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Lessler.  There  could  not  have  been  very  much  of  it  used  fwr 
that  purpose,  because  of  the  1,700,000  tons  quarried  or  mined  in  the 
United  States  only  239  tons  were  sold  crude. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  used  as  much  as  forty  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  also  using  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Large  quantities  of  it? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  do  not  think  they  are  using  the  imported  gypsum 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  cement.  * 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  mines  in  my  district  used  to  ^rind 
it  simply  for  fertilizer,  but  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  they 
have  been  getting  out  vast  quantities  for  cement. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Thinking  that  you  might  like  to  inquire  as  to  the 
technical  situation  in  regard  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Jerome  A.  King  is 
here,  if  the  committee  desires  to  ask  him  any  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  conclude  to  put  into  that  para- 
ffraph  crude  gypsum  suiable  for  manufacture  or  plaster  of  Paris 
tree,  and  then  levy  the  duty  on  the  other  kind,  wnat  effect  would 
that  have? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  put  into  the  paragraph  ad- 
mitting free  of  duty  such  gypsum  as  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  leave  the  duty  on  the  other  crude  material 
for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes,  for  fertilizer,  or  to  be  used 
as  cement? 

Mr.  King.  You  can  not  make  the  distinction. 

The  Chair^ian.  And  still  there  is  one? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  imported  gypsum,  you  maintain,  is  the  only 
kind  useful  for  making  plaster  of  Paris? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  make  plaster  of  Paris  out  of  the  do- 
mestic product? 

Mr.  King.  They  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  that  you  have  a  little  better  article? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  we  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  we  put  that  on  the  free  list  would  there  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  price? 

Mr.  King.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Men  are  writing  to  these  concerns  saying  that  if  the 
duty  be  taken  off  they  desire  the  rebate  given  to  them. 

lir.  Dalzell.  That  is  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A\niat  benefit  will  it  be  to  you  ? 

Mr.  King.  It  will  increase  the  trade.  That  is  what  we  are  looking 
for.    We  want  to  get  the  trade  back. 
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Mr.  Lessler.  Take  it  in  the  early  days,  these  people  used  to  ship 
to  Buflfalo.  Now  their  BuflFalo  trade  is  gone,  because  thCT  can  not 
take  the  canal.  It  was  said  that  the  canal  would  help  us.  Tne  freight 
rates  last  year  were  $1.25  and  $1.50  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  H.  C.  Nobles,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Nobles.  I  would  like  to  say  something  after  Senator  Long 
makes  his  address. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  Senator  Long  desired  to  be  heard. 
Is  Senator  Lonff  present?     [There  was  no  response.] 

Mr.  Nobles,  tnat  will  take  you  over  to  the  evening. 

Is  there  any  other  person  who  desires  to  be  heard  on  gypsum  ?  Is 
Mr.  Avery  here? 

Mr.  Avery.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  selected  by  a  committee  sent 
down  here  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  matter  and  he  has  a 
short  report  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Roberts. 

STATEMENT  OF  WBL.  OEOBOE  E.  BOBEBTS,  OF  CHICAOO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Roberts,  you  represent  Mr.  Avery,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Henly,  and  Mr.  O'Connell? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  committee  of  the  producers  of 
gypsum  and  products  of  gypsum  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  residence. 

Mr.  Roberts.  My  residence  is  Chicago. 

The  other  members  of  this  committee  are  Mr.  S.  L.  Avery,  of  Chi- 
cago; M.  D.  O'Connell,  Washington,  D.  C;  S.  T.  Meservej,  of 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa ;  Mr.  A.  Henly,  of  Lawrence,  Kans. ;  Mr.  Clifford 
L.  Miller,  of  New  York  Stat^,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Lienhouts,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  This  committee  represents  the  producers  of  native 
gypsum  and  the  manufacture  of  products  thereirom.  Gypsum  is  a 
sulphate  of  lime,  found  in  the  form  of  rock,  which,  when  ground  and 
subjected  to  heating,  becomes  plaster  of  Paris.  In  this  form  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  plasters,  fireproofingpartitions,  pipe 
coverings,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  JPortland  cement 
contains  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  of  gypsum,  which  is  incor- 
porated either  in  the  raw  or  in  the  calcine  state. 

Gypsum  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
inexhaustible  beds  are  being  mined  in.  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  California,  Colorado,  and  Arizona. 

The  products  of  gypsum  are  now  manufactured  and  marketed  by 
from  45  to  50  separate  corporations,  distributed  according  to  popula- 
tion throughout  the  States  named.  There  are  perhaps  in  all  a  hun- 
dred different  factories.  The  capital  invested  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000.  The  industry  employs  between 
5,000  and  6,000  people. 

A  committee  representing  the  producers  of  gypsum  and  its  manu- 
facturers appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  January,  1897,  and  submitted  a  state- 
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ment  setting  forth  the  conditions  of  the  industry  at  that  time,  which 
appears  on  pages  2045  to  2048  of  Volume  II  of  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Dingley  bill,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session.  To  that  statement  this  committee  desires  to  refer  your 
committee. 

An  examination  of  this  statement  will  show  that  the  industry  was 
then  practically  in  its  infancy,  the  annual  production  for  the  fiscal  year 
1897,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  being  288,982 
tons,  while  the  imports  for  the  same  year  were  163,201  tons.  This 
committee  for  the  producers  made  an  appeal  for  a  duty  of  $2  j>er  ton 
upon  crude  rock,  $2.50  per  ton'  upon  ground  form,  $3  per  ton  upon 
calcine  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  represented  that  these  rates 
of  duty  would  confine  the  foreign  rock  and  products  manufactured 
therefrom  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  territory  adjacent  thereto,  and 
permit  a  large  expansion  in  the  consumption  of  the  domestic  products. 
They  based  their  argument  for  this  protection  upon  the  common 
ground  occupied  by  producers  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  pig  lead,  coal, 
marble,  zinc,  and  numerous  other  articles,  to  which  it  has  been  the 
uniform  policy  of  the  country  to  give  protection.  Their  proposal  was 
antagonized  by  the  importers  or  gypsum,  who  represented  that  the 
commodity,  having  always  been  on  the  free  list,  certain  industries 
had  been  built  up  under  such  conditions,  and  would  be  injured  by  a 
change  of  policy.  As  a  result  of  the  committee's  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject,  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  was  placed  upon  gypsum 
and  $2.25  upon  calcine  plaster. 

Under  this  schedule  of  duties  the  production  of  gypsum  and  its 
manufactures  has  been  enormously  expanded  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  but  the  manufacturers  oi  gypsum  products  from  imported 
rock  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  also  nearly  doubled  their  busi- 
ness— ^showing  that  their  business  has  not  been  curtailed  by  the  duty 
put  on  at  that  time. 

As  showing  the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
under  present  conditions,  we  beg  to  submit  the  fact  that  more  than 
80  separate  and  individual  corporations  have  in  the  past  ten  years 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  mining  native  gypsum  and  manu- 
facturing its  products,  and  the  output  of  native  gypsum  has  risen 
from  288,982  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1897  to  1,751^48  tons  in  1907. 
The  output  is  nearly  six  times  as  great  as  it  was  ten  years  ago  when 
the  dutj  of  50  cents  a  pound  was  granted.  (See  report  United  States 
Geological  Survey.)  About  40  new  mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
wall  plaster  and  other  products  from  native  gypsum  have  been  con- 
structed since  the  tariflF  of  1897  went  into  effect,  and  these  new  mills 
alone,  operating  at  their  normal  capacity,  are  able  to  calcine  more 

fypsum  than  has  ever  been  produced  in  any  one  year  in  the  United 
tates.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  domestic  mills  are  more 
than  able  to  supplv  the  entire  consumption  of  the  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  will  be  apparent  that  under  existing  conditions  many  of 
these  plants  are  necessarily  idle.  In  every  market  of  the  country 
competition  between  the  domestic  producers  is  free,  unrestrained,  and 
vigorous,  and  selling  prices  are  the  lowest  known. 

While  this  development  of  the  native  industry  has  been  going  on 
the  consumption  of  loreign  gypsum  has  not  fallen  off,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  risen  from  103,201  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1897  to  393,000 
tons'  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1907,  more  than  double."  These  figures  dem- 
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onstrate  that  the  business  of  the  manufacturers  upon  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  who  import  their  gypsum  rock  has  not  only  not  been  re- 
duced but  has  expanded  and  prospered.  These  manufacturers  have 
added  largely  to  the  capacity  of  their  plants  and  still  have  command 
of  the  markets  along  the  seaboard  and  adjacent  territory.  The  small 
duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  has  unquestionably  aided  the  producers  of  the 
domestic  product  to  hold  the  interior  markets  and  has  encouraged 
them  to  increase  their  investments  and  enlarge  their  output,  as  shown 
by  the  figures  given  above,  and  this  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
actual  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  consumer.  Under 
the  assurance  of  even  this  small  degree  of  protection  the  industry  has 
been  largely  developed  in  the  territory  where  the  competition  of  the 
foreign  product  has  been  keenly  felt,  and  large  investments  have  been 
made  because  of  the  policy  adopted  in  the  tariff  of  1897  and  which 
would  be  imperiled  it  the  duty  were  now  removed. 

We  think  it  well  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  1897,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  there  were  four  mills  manufactur- 
ing plaster  from  imported  rock  and  only  one  producing  the  calcine 
product  from  the  native  rock,  while  to-day,  by  reason  of  the  encour- 
agement received  under  the  tariff  law  of  1897,  we  still  have  four  mills 
in  the  State  using  imported  rock  and  nine  calcine  plants  using  the 
native  rock. 

The  Chairman.  Using  what  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  native  rock. 

I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  these  figures : 

In  the  fiscal  year  1896  the  total  gypsum  product  of  the  State  of 
New  York  was  23,000  tons,  as  against  242,000  tons  of  like  product  in 
the  fiscal  year  1906. 

The  growth  in  the  ten  years  of  the  importations  have  been  at  least 
150  per  cent  under  the  existing  tariff?  To  do  away  with  that  protec- 
tion of  the  industry  now  would  mean  the  invasion  of  the  imported 
business  and  its  extension  farther  into  the  country,  and  driving  out 
of  business  to  the  same  extent  of  the  domestic  production  of  gypsum. 
The  country  is  more  interested  in  developing  the  home  industry  and 
giving  employment  to  American  capital  and  labor  than  it  is  in  build- 
ing up  industries  in  Nova  Scotia  and  driving  out  of  business  capital 
and  labor  at  home. 

In  the  Senate  the  duty  on  gypsum  rock  was  fixed,  in  the  Dingley 
tariff  law,  at  $1  per  ton,  but  reduced  in  conference  to  the  present  rate 
of  50  cents  per  ton.  Had  the  rate  of  $1  remained  in  the  bill,  the  for- 
eign importations  would  not  have  increased  as  they  have,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  the  home  production  would  have  increased,  thus  giv- 
ing employment  to  capital  and  labor  at  home  rather  than  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  native  producer  holds  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
increase  the  duty  to  such  an  extent  that  whatever  increase  there  may 
be  hereafter,  it  may  be  in  our  home  production,  rather  than  in  our 
importation.  • 

We  feel  justified  in  insisting  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
would  be  subserved  by  a  duty  of  not  less  than  $1  per  ton  upon  im- 
ported rock. 

The  gypsum  industrj^^,  we  feel,  is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration 
and  treatment  given  to  the  other  industries  of  the  country.  The 
country  is  possessed  of  vast  deposits  of  this  mineral,  so  situated  as 
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to  conveniently  supply  every  part  of  the  country.  If  this  domestic 
wealth  is  developed,  the  benefits  will  be  shared  with  the  other  indus- 
tries of  the  country. 

If  foreign  gypsum  may  enter  free  or  at  a  nominal  duty,  it  will 
exclude  the  home  product  from  a  fringe  of  territory  not  only  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  but  eventually  along  the  northern  and  perKaps  the 
southern  border.  Our  neighbors  of  Canada  are  showing  no  sudi 
favor  to  the  producers  of  the  United  States.  Formerly  our  gypsum 
products  enjoyed  a  good  market  in  Canada,  but  of  late  they  have  been 
excluded  not  only  by  the  high  duty,  but  by  most  stringent  regula- 
tions. Until  of  late  there  has  been  no  duty  upon  gypsum  rock  enter- 
ing Canada,  but  we  are  advised  that  a  duty  has  recently  been  imposed, 
in  ad  valorem,  which  as  enforced  amounts  to  a  practical  equivalent 
of  our  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton. 

The  committee  representing  this  industry  in  1897  stated  that, 
owing  to  the  vast  and  widely  distributed  deposits  of  raw  material  in 
the  country,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  monopoly  to  be  established 
to  take  advantage  of  tariff  protection,  and  this  has  proven  to  be  true. 
The  country  has  benefited  by  the  development  of  its  resources,  the 
employment  of  additional  labor,  and  by  improved  methods  which 
competition  has  developed.  In  every  respect  the  duty  has  justified 
the  claims  of  its  advocates,  but  the  new  enterprises  stimulated  by  it 
.  are  many  of  them  barely  beginning  business.  They  are  now  suffer- 
ing from  the  depression  which  has  fallen  upon  the  building  industry 
during  the  past  year  and  would  be  seriously  affected  by  action  that 
would  still  further  limit  the  consumption  of  their  product. 

Geo.  E.  Roberts. 
S.  L.  Avery. 
M.  D.  O'Connell, 
**  S.  T.  Meseney. 

A.  Henley. 
Clifford  L.  Miller. 
Jas.  Lienhouts. 
M.  A.  Reeb, 
Bepresentmg  Niagara  Gypsum  Company^  Buffalo^  N.  T. 

F.  A.  Walker, 
Revresenting  mills  at  Palmdalej  Cal.^  Los  Angeles^  Oal.^  Acme^ 
N.  Mex.^  Acme^  Tex.,  Laramie,   Wyo.,  Cement,  Okla.,  Marlow, 
Okla.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

H.  C.  Nobles, 
Representing  American  Gypsum  Company,  Garhutt  Gypsum  Com- 
pany, Empire  Gypsum  Company,  Monarch  Plaster  Company,  M 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Lycoming  Plaster  Company,  Garhutt,  N.  Y. 

Representing  mills  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Oregon,  Washington,  South  Dakota,  Montiina,  and  California- 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lessler 
that  plaster  of  Paris  made  from  the  imported  rock  is  of  such  a  high 
grade  that  nothing  can  be  made  to  compete  with  it  from  the  native 
rock? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  do  not  concede  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  that  you  make  an  article  equallv  as 
good? 
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Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  an  article  equally  as  good  produced  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lessler  also  made  the  statement  that  the  im- 
portations of  rock  have  remained  the  same  relative  proportion,  about 
33  per  cent,  ever  since  this  law  was  enacted,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  his  industry  was  growing  on  a  par  with  yours  ? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  think  that  is  about  true.  I  gave  the  figures.  They 
have  increased  their  business  under  the  duty  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Lessler  that  foreign 
gypsum  does  not  compete  with  the  American  product? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir.  It  is  an  active  competitor  here  in  this  market. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  building  is  plastered  with  Nova 
Scotia  material. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  should  it  not  be;  it  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  deposits  of  native  gypsum  near  the  coast. 
There  is  a  deposit  in  Virginia  and  one  mill  which  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  $250,000  right  within  easy  reach  of  the  seaboard.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  a  ledge  of  gypsum  100  miles  long  that  is  prac- 
tically undeveloped ;  the  development  has  only  begun. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  you  advocate  amounts  substantially  to  pro- 
hibition, does  it  not?    You  are  for  prohibition,  not  protection? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No.    We  believe  that  the  plaster  inaustry 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH  (interrupting).  But  you  say  the  duty  should  be 
doubled,  and  under  the  present  duty  of  about  40  per  cent  there  is  only 
about  $195,000  of  imports. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  manufacture  of  plaster  from  imported  rock  has 
more  than  doubled  under  the  duty  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  manufacture  or  the  importation? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  manufacture  of  plaster  from  imported  rock  has 
more  than  doubled  under  the  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  would  not  the  present  duty  be  satisfactory  to 
you? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  He  advocates  the  doubling  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand,  but  I  want  to  find  out  about  the  man- 
ufacture in  this  country. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  has  doubled — ^that  is,  in  the  country.  The  im- 
ported material  has  held  its  own  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  this  product  like  all  very  heavy  products — 
that  is  to  say,  the  freight  rate  is  more  material  as  to  the  territory  in 
which  it  can  compete  ttian  the  duty? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  freight  rate  is  a  very  important  factor.  It  is  a 
disadvantage  undoubtedly  to  the  native  industry  in  the  State  of  New 
York — that  is  to  say,  the  water  transportation  from  Nova  Scotia 
has  an  advantage  over  the  rail  transportation  even  from  the  center 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  certain  zone  in  which  the  product  of 
a  factory  can  be  sold  before  it  comes  into  the  prohibited  distance  of 
another  factory? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  is  what  largely  governs  the  sale  of  the 
product? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  home  producer  has  a  zone 
in  which  the  foreign  gypsum  can  not  enter  at  all  when  you  get  back 
from  the  seacoast? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  he  now  controls  the  larger  portion  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  to  increase  the  duty  would  merely  mean  to 
shut  out  the  foreign  product  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  that  the  importers  of  gypsum  are  here 
asking  that  the  duty  be  removed  entirely.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  under  this  duty  of  50  cents  a 
ton  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  product  has  not  been  increased 
and  that  the  manufacturer  who  uses  imported  rock  has  largely  in- 
creased his  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Right  on  that  point  let  me  ask  you  a  question  as 
to  the  consumer.  What  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  this  imported 
raw  gypsum  used  in  the  finer  product  that  is  sold  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Koberts.  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  after  the  gypsum  has 
been  manufactured,  what  is  the  increased  cost? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  cost  of  the  imported  ma- 
terial. I  can  not  answer  that  question.  There  are  other  gentlemen 
here  on  the  committee  who  can  go  into  that  detail. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  addition  and  in  conclusion, 
referring  to  this  mill  in  Virginia,  that  has  been  built  within  the 
competitive  territory  reached  by  foreign  plaster :  The  plaster  manu- 
factured from  foreign  rocks  ^ows  all  along  this  coast  and  back  for 
some  distance,  and  the  Virginia  gypsum  comes  in  direct  competition 
with  it.  That  industry  has  been  put  there  within  the  last  year,  a 
building  and  a  little  community  of  several  hundred  people"  where 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  before,  and  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
gypsum  would  very  seriously  imperil  that  enterprise  and  others  like 
it  along  the  coast  that  have  been  established  under  the  policy  adopted 
in  1897. 

Mr.  GrAiNES.  Could  you  tell  me  how  we  could  find  out  the  fact  as 
to  whether  this  foreign  gypsum  that  is  imported  is  of  such  a  different 

3uality  that  it  does  not" compete  with  the  American  product?  It 
oes  not  seem  to  me  that  a  claim  of  such  wide  difference  in  quality 
shoidd  be  made  and  disputed;  either  the  claim  should  not  be  made 
or  it  should  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  manufacturers  in  New  ' 
York  State,  who  are  the  oldest  established  factories,  I  believe,  in 
this  country,  have  made  a  greater  effort  to  cater  to  the  demand  for 
plaster  for"  some  particular  purposes  for  which  there  is  a  limited 
demand ;  for  instance,  the  plaster  used  in  statuary.  They  have  col- 
lected their  rock  and  they  nave  taken  greater  pains  to  cater  to  that 
trade  than  the  other  plaster  manufacturers  of  the  country,  and  they 
undoubtedly  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade  because  thev  have  catered  to 
it  and  made  an  effort  to  hold  it.  But,  commercially,  so  far  as  the 
analysis 

Mr.  Gaines  (interrupting).  I  am  not  talking  about  the  analysis;  I 
am  talking  about  the  commercial  competition.    Then,  you  concede 
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that  the  imported  product  is  of  so  much  higher  grade  that  it  does 
not  compete? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No  ;  I  do  not  concede  that  at  alll  The  great  bulk  of 
their  product,  probably  75  to  90  per  cent,  enters  into  wall  plaster, 
such  as  is  on  the  walls  of  this  building,  which  is  their  main  business 
and  ours,  and  they  have  catered  to  this  other  trade  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, which  is  comparatively  small,  for  statuary.  It  is  the  color  that 
is  the  difference.    They  have  catered  to  that  trade. 

•  Mr.  Gaines.  I  woufd  suggest  that  the  interests  meet  and  agree  on 
some  language  which  would  differentiate  the  two  kinds.  I  believe  in 
protecting  the  American  product. 

•  Mr.  KoBEBTS.  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  Mr.  Avery  a  moment, 
if  you  will. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  possibility  of  competition  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  in  this  product  by  reason  of  the  freight? 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  the  manufacturers  here  near  the  seaboard  were 
driven  out  from  the  market  here,  they  woulcj  turn  their  product  west, 
which  would  affect  the  market  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  they  could  not  compete  with  the  State  of  Iowa  on 
account  of  the  freight? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  could  compete  with  Ohio,  and  Ohio  would  turn 
its  product  west  to  compete  with  Iowa.     You  can  not  disturb  one 
manufacturer  without  more  or  less  affecting  all  the  rest. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  were  formerly  the  Director  of  the  Mint  ? 
Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  now  you  are  a  banker  in  Chicago? 
Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  what  interest 
you  have  in  the  gypsum  business? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  own  an  interest  in  a  plaster  mill. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  tariff  now  ? 
Mr.  Roberts.  Fifty  cents  a  ton  on  the  crude  rock. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much  was  it  imder  the  Wilson  bill  ? 
Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  free. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  of  the  history  of  the  matter  is  that  gypsum 
was  put  in  the  tariff  law  to  satisfy  Senator  Dolliver,  who  was  then 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
because  there  is  a  big  deposit  of  gypsum  right  near  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa.  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  a  deposit  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  not  the  history  of  gypsum,  that  the  rest  of  the 
committee  did  not  want  to  put  it  in  the  tariff  law,  but  that  Senator 
Dolliver  was  so  insistent  and  said  that  gypsum  was  the  only  thing  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  that  could  be  protected,  and  the  committee  gave  in 
to  him  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  there  were  other  people  interested.     Senator 
Dolliver  may  have  received  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
committee. 
Mr.  Clark.  It  was  not  a  sop  to  DoUiver? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  recognize  it  as  such.  I  recognize  it  as  an 
act  of  justice  by  the  conmiittee  to  that  industry,  and  that  it  was  an 
effort 'to  put  that  industry  on  a  fair  basis  with  the  other  industries 
of  the  country.     It  does  not  do  any  more. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  home  producer  has  a  zone 
in  which  the  foreign  gypsum  can  not  enter  at  all  when  you  get  back 
from  the  seacoast? 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  he  now  controls  the  larger  portion  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  to  increase  the  duty  would  merely  mean  to 
shut  out  the  foreign  product  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  that  the  importers  of  gypsum  are  here 
asking  that  the  duty  be  removed  entirely.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  under  this  duty  of  50  cents  a 
ton  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  product  has  not  been  increased 
and  that  the  manufacturer  who  uses  imported  rock  has  largely  in- 
creased his  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Right  on  that  point  let  me  ask  you  a  question  as 
to  the  consumer.  What  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  this  imported 
raw  gypsum  used  in  the  finer  product  that  is  sold  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  after  the  gypsum  has 
been  manufactured,  what  is  the  increased  cost? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  cost  of  the  imported  ma- 
terial. I  can  not  answer  that  question.  There  are  other  gentlemen 
here  on  the  committee  who  can  go  into  that  detail. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  addition  and  in  conclusion, 
referring  to  this  mill  in  Virginia,  that  has  been  built  within  the 
competitive  territory  reached  by  foreign  plaster :  The  plaster  manu- 
factured from  foreign  rocks  grows  all  along  this  coast  and  back  for 
some  distance,  and  the  Virginia  gypsum  comes  in  direct  competition 
with  it.  That  industry  has  been  put  there  within  the  last  year,  a 
building  and  a  little  community  of  several  hundred  people'  where 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  before,  and  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
gypsum  would  veir  seriousfy  imperil  that  enterprise  and  others' like 
it  along  the  coast  tnat  have  been  established  under  the  policy  adopted 
in  1897. 

Mr.  GrAiNES.  Could  you  tell  me  how  we  could  find  out  the  fact  as 
to  whether  this  foreign  gypsum  that  is  imported  is  of  such  a  different 

3uality  that  it  does  not  compete  with  the  American  product?  It 
oes  not  seem  to  me  that  a  claim  of  such  wide  difference  in  quality 
should  be  made  and  disputed;  either  the  claim  should  not  be  made 
or  it  should  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  manufacturers  in  New  ' 
York  State,  who  are  the  oldest  established  factories,  I  believe,  in 
this  country,  have  made  a  greater  effort  to  cater  to  the  demand  for 
plaster  for  some  particular  purposes  for  which  there  is  a  limited 
demand ;  for  instance,  the  plaster  used  in  statuarj.  They  have  col- 
lected their  rock  and  they  nave  taken  greater  pains  to  cater  to  that 
trade  than  the  other  plaster  manufacturers  of  the  country,  and  they 
undoubtedly  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade  because  thev  have  catered  to 
it  and  maae  an  effort  to  hold  it.    But,  commercially,  so  far  as  the 

analysis 

Mr.  Gaines  (interrupting).  I  am  not  talking  about  the  analysis;  I 
am  talking  about  the  commercial  competition.    Then,  you  concede 
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that  the  imported  product  is  of  so  much  higher  grade  that  it  does 
not  compete? 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  No ;  I  do  not  concede  that  at  alll  The  great  bulk  of 
their  product,  probably  75  to  90  per  cent,  enters  into  wall  plaster, 
such  as  is  on  the  walls  of  this  building,  which  is  their  main  business 
and  ours,  and  they  have  catered  to  this  other  trade  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, which  is  comparatively  small,  for  statuary.  It  is  the  color  that 
is  the  difference.    They  have  catered  to  that  trade. 

•  Mr.  Gaines.  I  would  suggest  that  the  interests  meet  and  agree  on 
some  language  which  would  differentiate  the  two  kinds.  I  believe  in 
protecting  the  American  product. 

•  Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  uke  to  have  you  hear  Mr.  Avery  a  moment, 
if  you  will. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  possibility  of  competition  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  in  this  product  by  reason  of  the  freight? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  If  the  manufacturers  here  near  the  seaboard  were 
driven  out  from  the  market  here,  they  woulcj  turn  their  product  west, 
which  would  affect  the  market  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  they  could  not  compete  with  the  State  of  Iowa  on 
account  of  the  freight? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  could  compete  with  Ohio,  and  Ohio  would  turn 
its  product  west  to  compete  with  Iowa.  You  can  not  disturb  one 
manufacturer  without  more  or  less  affecting  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  formerly  the  Director  of  the  Mint  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  now  you  are  a  banker  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  what  interest 
you  have  in  the  gypsum  business? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  own  an  interest  in  a  plaster  mill. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  tariff  now  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Fifty  cents  a  ton  on  the  crude  rock. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  was  it  under  the  Wilson  bill  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  free. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  of  the  history  of  the  matter  is  that  gypsum 
was  put  in  the  tariff  law  to  satisfy  Senator  DoUiver,  who  was  then 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
because  there  is  a  big  deposit  of  gypsum  right  near  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  a  deposit  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  not  the  history  of  gypsum,  that  the  rest  of  the 
committee  did  not  want  to  put  it  in  the  tariff  law,  but  that  Senator 
Dolliver  was  so  insistent  and  said  that  gypsum  was  the  only  thing  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  that  could  be  protected,  and  the  committee  gave  in 
to  him? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  there  were  other  people  interested.  Senator 
DoUiver  may  have  received  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  not  a  sop  to  DoUiver? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  recognize  it  as  such.  I  recognize  it  as  an 
act  of  justice  by  the  committee  to  that  industry,  and  that  it  was  an 
effort* to  put  that  industry  on  a  fair  basis  with  the  other  industries 
of  the  country.    It  does  not  do  any  more. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  home  producer  has  a  zone 
in  which  the  foreign  gypsum  can  not  enter  at  all  when  you  get  ba<i 
from  the  seacoast? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  he  now  controls  the  larger  portion  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  to  increase  the  duty  would  merely  mean  to 
shut  out  the  foreign  product  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  that  the  importers  of  gypsum  are  here 
asking  that  the  duty  be  removed  entirely.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  under  this  duty  of  50  cents  a 
ton  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  product  has  not  been  increased 
and  that  the  manufacturer  who  uses  imported  rock  has  largely  in- 
creased his  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Right  on  that  point  let  me  ask  you  a  question  as 
to  the  consumer.  What  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  this  imported 
raw  gypsum  used  in  the  finer  product  that  is  sold  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  after  the  gypgum  has 
been  manufactured,  what  is  the  increased  cost? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  cost  of  the  imported  ma- 
terial. I  can  not  answer  that  question.  There  are  other  gentlemen 
here  on  the  committee  who  can  go  into  that  detail. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  addition  and  in  conclusion, 
referring  to  this  mill  in  Virginia,  that  has  been  built  within  the 
competitive  territory  reached  by  foreign  plaster :  The  plaster  manu- 
factured from  foreign  rocks  grows  all  along  this  coast  and  back  for 
some  distance,  and  the  Virginia  gypsum  comes  in  direct  competition 
with  it.  That  industry  has  been  put  there  within  the  last  year,  a 
building  and  a  little  community  of  several  hundred  people'  where 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  before,  and  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
gypsum  would  verv  seriously  imperil  that  enterprise  and  others'like 
it  along  the  coast  that  have  been  established  under  the  policy  adopted 
in  1897. 

Mr.  GrAiNES.  Could  you  tell  me  how  we  could  find  out  the  fact  as 
to  whether  this  foreign  gypsum  that  is  imported  is  of  such  a  different 

3uality  that  it  does  not  compete  with  the  American  product?  It 
oes  not  seem  to  me  that  a  claim  of  such  wide  difference  in  quality 
should  be  made  and  disputed;  either  the  claim  should  not  be  made 
or  it  should  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  manufacturers  in  Xew  ' 
York  State,  who  are  the  oldest  established  factories,  I  believe,  in 
this  country,  have  made  a  greater  effort  to  cater  to  the  demand  for 
plaster  for  some  particular  purposes  for  which  there  is  a  limited 
demand;  for  instance,  the  plaster  used  in  statuary.  They  have  col- 
lected their  rock  and  they  nave  taken  greater  pains  to  cater  to  that 
trade  than  the  other  plaster  manufacturers  of  the  country,  and  they 
undoubtedly  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade  because  thev  have  catered  to 
it  and  made  an  effort  to  hold  it.    But,  commercially,  so  far  as  the 

analysis 

Mr.  Gaines  (interrupting).  I  am  not  talking  about  the  analysis;  I 
am  talking  about  the  commercial  competition.    Then,  you  concede 
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that  the  imported  product  is  of  so  much  higher  grade  that  it  does 
not  compete? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No ;  I  do  not  concede  that  at  alll  The  great  bulk  of 
their  product,  probably  75  to  90  per  cent,  enters  into  wall  plaster, 
such  as  is  on  the  walls  of  this  building,  which  is  their  main  business 
and  ours,  and  they  have  catered  to  this  other  trade  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, which  is  comparatively  small,  for  statuary.  It  is  the  color  that 
is  the  difference.    They  have  catered  to  that  trade. 

•  Mr.  Gaines.  I  would  suggest  that  the  interests  meet  and  agree  on 
some  language  which  would  differentiate  the  two  kinds.  I  believe  in 
protecting  the  American  product. 

'  Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  Mr.  Avery  a  moment, 
if  you  will. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  possibilitv  of  competition  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  in  this  product  by  reason  of  tne  freight? 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  the  manufacturers  here  near  the  seaboard  were 
driven  out  from  the  market  here,  they  woulcj  turn  their  product  west, 
which  would  affect  the  market  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  they  could  not  compete  with  the  State  of  Iowa  on 
account  of  the  freight? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  could  compete  with  Ohio,  and  Ohio  would  turn 
its  product  west  to  compete  with  Iowa.  You  can  not  disturb  one 
manufacturer  without  more  or  less  affecting  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  formerly  the  Director  of  the  Mint? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  now  you  are  a  banker  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  what  interest 
■you  have  in  the  gypsum  business? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  own  an  interest  in  a  plaster  mill. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  tariff  now  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Fifty  cents  a  ton  on  the  crude  rock. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  was  it  under  the  Wilson  bill? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  free. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  of  the  history  of  the  matter  is  that  gypsum 
was  put  in  the  tariff  law  to  satisfy  Senator  Dolliver,  who  was  then 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
because  there  is  a  big  deposit  of  gypsum  right  near  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  a  deposit  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  not  the  history  of  gypsum,  that  the  rest  of  the 
committee  did  not  want  to  put  it  in  the  tariff  law,  but  that  Senator 
Dolliver  was  so  insistent  and  said  that  gypsum  was  the  only  thing  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  that  could  be  protected,  and  the  committee  gave  in 
to  him? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  there  were  other  people  interested.  Senator 
Dolliver  may  have  received  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  not  a  sop  to  Dolliver? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  recognize  it  as  such.  I  recognize  it  as  an 
act  of  justice  by  the  committee  to  that  industry,  and  that  it  was  an 
effort 'to  put  that  industry  on  a  fair  basis  with  the  other  industries 
of  the  country.     It  does  not  do  any  more. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  far  does  the  zone  of  this  lOO-mile  ledge  in  New 
York  extend  out  west  to  our  country?  Where  is  the  western  limit 
of  that  zone? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  people  of  the  West  are  not  so  much  interested 
in  the  ledge  in  New  York  as  they  are  in  the  ledges  in  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Colorado,  and  in  the  other  States  of  the  West,  as  well 
as  Michigan  and  Virginia.  This  deposit  is  widely  distributed  over 
the  country.    It  is  not  a  local  industry. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  is,  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  is  practically  as  common  as  limestone  rock  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  not  as  common  as  that,  but  it  is  an  industry  that 
is  not  local ;  all  parts  of  the  country  are  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  it  is  as  common  as  that,  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
foreigners  can  come  in  and  crowd  you  out  with  their  rock? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  thought  I  had  gone  into  that.  The  deposits  are 
found  very  near  the  coafet  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  transportation  down 
the  entire  coast  line  is  very  cheap,  and  I  understand  that  the  labor  in 
Nova  Scotia  does  not  begin  to  cost  as  much  as  it  does  in  this  coun- 
try.   That  is  particularly  true  of  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  freight  rate  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive 
against  the  Nova  Scotia  man  anywhere  west  of  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  stated  in  answer  to  a  question,  while  that  rock 
might  not  go  to  Buffalo,  it  would  drive  the  local  manufacturer  to  the 
western  market,  so  that  the  entire  market  would  be  affected. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  stuff  is  not  much  better  for  building  purposes 
than  that  made  out  of  limestone? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  vastly  superior,  in  the  opinion  of  architects; 
they  specify  it  uniformly. 

lir.  Clark.  How  much  revenue  did  the  Government  get  out  of  it 
last  year? 

Mr.  Roberts.  One  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars ;  something 
lilte  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  stand  a  little  shave  down 
in  the  duty? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Increased  revenue,  of  course,  means  less  production 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true,  the  only  way  you  can  get  revenue  out  of 
the  tariff  is  to  increase  imports? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think,  as  to  the  question  of  tariff  legislation,  I  can 
safely  turn  you  over  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  turn  the  chairman  over  to  me  [laughter] 
and  see  how  that  will  work. 

You  know  just  as  well  as  I  do,  without  my  imparting  any  news  to 

Jrou,  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
ast  year,  a  large  one ;  my  recollection  is  $64,000,000.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken about  the  amount.  The  chairman  stated  the  other  day  that  it 
was  getting  better.  I  hope  that  is  so.  How  are  we  going  to  raise 
revenue  enough  out  of  the  tariff  to  get  the  amount  of  money  we  need 
if  every  protected  industry  comes  before  the  committee  and  wants  a 
prohibitive  tariff?  That  is  what  your  proposition  amounts  to.  Have 
you  any  solution  for  that  problem? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  make  this  suggestion  to  the  Congress- 
man— that  if  he  will  read  the  history  of  the  country,  as  I  know  he  has, 
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he  will  find  that  the  government  revenues  are  largest  in  times  of 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Egberts.  And  if  he  will  support  a  tariff  that  will  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  he  need  not  worry  about  that  deficiency. 
The  government  revenues  for  1907  exceeded  the  disbursements  by 
$87,000,000,  and  that  was  with  this  duty  of  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  answer  my  question,  but  made  a  pretty 
good  speech.  [Laughter.]  How  are  we  going  to  get  revenue  out  of 
the  tariff,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  place  to  make  up  this  deficiency, 
if  practically  every  protected  industry  that  comes  before  the  com- 
mittee insists  on  a  prohibitive  duty?  Your  proposition  is  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff,  and  we  might  just  as  well  say  that  this  stuff  shall 
not  come  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  you  will  look  after  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
industries  of  the  country  the  revenues  of  the  country  have  in  the  past 
been  found  to  be  adequate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Y"ou  might  tell  us  just  how  we  are  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  the  time  to  listen  to  a  gen- 
eral tariff  speech. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Y'our  idea  is  to  get  more  tariff  by  increasing  pros- 
perity ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  not  do  anything  to  injure  the  established  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  The  importers  are  here  asking  that  this  duty 
of  50  cents  a  ton  be  removed.  The  duty  has  served  as  a  basis  on 
which  many  industries  have  been  built  up.  This  is  a  comparatively 
new  industry. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Y"ou  are  asking  that  the  duty  be  doubled.  Why 
not  split  the  difference? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  could  all  agree  on  25  cents  we  might  be  able  to 
get  together. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  leave  that  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  be  glad,  if  the  committee  please, 
to  have  Mr.  Avery  address  you. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  the  wages  in  Xova  Scotia  are  less  than  here  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  they  are. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  your  source  of  information? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Other  members  of  the  committee  have  told  me  so. 
There  are  other  members  of  the  committee  who  have  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  business  than  I  have,  although  I  am 
interested  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  your  information  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  in  Xova  Scotia  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  statement  made  before  the  Dingley  committee 
gives  the  rate  of  wages  at  about  50  cents  a  day  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  was  nearly  twelve  years  ago? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Y"es,  sir ;  nearly  twelve  years  ago.  I  understand  that 
a  similar  disparitv  exists  to-day. 

Mr.  Randell.  (^an  you  give  the  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No;  I  have  not  them  at  hand.  I  think  it  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  wages  throughout  eastern  and  lower  Canada  and  in 
those  colonies  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are  in  the  United  States. 
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There  is  a  constant  movement  of  labor  into  the  United  States  from 
those  colonies  because  the  higher  wages  attract  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  not  the  laborers  who  mine  this  gypsum  in  Xova 
Scotia  paid  $1.75  a  day. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  being  true. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  do  you  pay  your  emj)loyees? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  about  what  we  pay  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  not  the  rates  in  both  places  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  i 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  speak  definitely 
of  the  wages  paid  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  my  information  is  that  they 
are  verj^  considerably  less  than  in  this  country. 

If  the  committee  would  like  to  ask  any  further  questions  as  to  the 
details  of  the  industry,  Mr.  Avery  would  be  glad  to  answer  them.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  questions  asked.  He  is  an  active  manufac- 
turer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Roberts  desires  to  have  Mr.  Avery  called. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  fact,  we  would  like  to  have  each  member  of  our 
committee  allowed  to  speak. 

The  Chapman.  We  can  call  each  one  if  it  is  deemed  desirable,  but 
I  understood  that  Mr.  Roberts  represented  all  of  those  people. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes;  this  statement  is  signed  by  them  all,  but  we 
would  be  glad  if  each  member  of  our  committee  could  be  allowed  a 
few  minutes. 

The  Chapman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Avery. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  S.  L.  AVEEY,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL 

Mr.  Avery.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  been  put  about  the 
requested  $1  tariff  being  prohibitive.  It  is  not  prohibitive.  Fifty 
cents  has  permitted  the  loreign  importations  to  practically  double 
since  the  tariff  was  put  on.  That  demonstrates  what  effect  it  has  on 
the  growth  of  that  industry. 

There  has  come  up  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  two  gypsums, 
and  the  claim  has  been  made  and  always  made  that  Nova  Scotia 
gypsum  is  vastly  superior  to  that  found  or  manufactured  in  the 
IJnited  States.  There  is  some  slight  warrant  for  such  a  claim.  A 
great  deal  of  the  gypsum,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  gypsum  found  in 
Nova  Scotia  is  of  medium  grade,  about  the  same  grade  as  that  found 
in  the  United  States.  But  there  is  discovered  there  a  very  white 
material,  and  that  quality  of  whiteness  is  important  in  one  or  two 
unimportant  classes  of  the  gypsum  trade.  It  has  always  been  a 
strong  point  with  the  importers  in  these  tariff  discussions  that  the 
quality  rendered  the  native  gypsum  not  competitive,  and  that  the 
tariff  would  be  a  menace  to  the  consumer,  who  would  have  to  buy 
the  imported  article  in  any  case.  That  is  strictly  contrary  to  the 
fact.  The  gypsum  business  is  practically  the  wall  plaster  business, 
and  for  wall  plaster  purposes  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  is  not  as  good  as 
the  gypsum  found  in  the  State  of  New  York.  That  is  a  positive 
fact,  and  it  can  be  determined  by  anyone  familiar  or  even  uniamiliar 
with  this  subject. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  building  did  not  use  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  question,  Wliy  not?  was  answered  by  Mr.  Roberts.  The  one  thing 
he  did  not  state  was  that  the  New  York  or  Virginia  g}'psum  will 
make  a  better  wall  than  this  or  anv  other  building.    It  has  been  dem- 
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onstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Station  here  is  plastered 
with  New  York  gypsum,  and  we  refer  any  member  of  the  committee 
to  a  careful  inspection  of  that  work.  The  quality  of  gypsum  from 
Nova  Scotia  that  is  superior  is  perhaps  serviceable  in  the  United 
States  for  5  per  cent  of  the  business  oi  the  importer.  Mr.  Roberts 
has  covered  generally  the  arguments  which  we  wish  to  advance  in 
favor  of  a  tariff  of  $1,  and  his  suggestion  of  my  presence  or  annoy- 
ance here  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  fact  that  I,  being  actively  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  gypsum,  might  be  able  to  answer  partially  some 
of  the  questions  that  might  be  submitted,  which  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  do  so  far  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  rates  give  you  exclusive  control  of 
the  American  market  a  certain  distance  away  from  the  American  sea- 
board now,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  A  certain  distance  from  the  American  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Avery.  The  Nova  Scotian  article  would  not  interfere  with  the 
Colorado  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean,  how  far  can  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum 
penetrate  the  country  away  from  the  seaboard  in  competition  with 
the  American  gypsum  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  It  does  now  penetrate  to  the  points  reached  by  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  it  is  sold  in  competition  with 
the  product  of  the  Kansas  properties,  which,  in  my  estimation,  produce 
a  better  product  than  Nova  Scotia  sends  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  would  it  compete  with  the  Kansas 
product? 

Mr.  Avery.  In  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Buf- 
falo.   There  is  a  very  large  warehouse  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  for  the  transportation  of 
this  gypsum  100  miles? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir.  It  varies  considerably.  If 
you  should  select  your  100  miles  I  might  tell  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  something  like  a  uniform  rate  ? 

Mr.  Aa-ery.  It  is  too  indefinite  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  it  be  for  800  miles?  How  about 
that? 

Mr.  A\'ERY.  I  can  give  you  a  rate  from  Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  which  has 
been  mentioned. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  distance? 

Mr.  A\'ERY.  From  Buffalo  to  New  York  the  distance  is  400  miles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  $2? 

Mr.  Av-ery.  Yes;  from  Oakfield  to  Pittsburg,  which  is  practically 
the  distance  from  Buffalo  to  Pittsburg,  it  is  about  $1.80  or  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  it  a  rate  of  something  like  50  cents 
per  100  miles  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  That  particular  rate  would  figure  out  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  it  cost  the  Nova  Scotia  man  to  get 
his  product  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Avery.  That  is  all  transportation  by  water,  and  that  is  a  vari- 
able thing,  sir;  but  that  distance  should  cost  about  80  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year  when  they 
can  not  have  inland  water  transportation  ? 
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Mr.  Avery.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  for  the  reason  that  they  can 
ship  it  down  in  the  open  navigation  season  and  store  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  About  80  or  90  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  want  a  dollar  on  top  of  that  ?  That  would 
give  you  $1.80  protection,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Because  we  have  also  to  bring  our  gypsum  to  those 
markets  and  pay  a  higher  freight. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  the  factory  you  speak  of  w^as  40  miles 
from  Buffalo? 

Mr.  A\^RY.  Yes;  but  they  take  the  Erie  Canal,  and  their  g^^psiim 
is  carried  prjictically  as  ballast. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ballast  in  what  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Ballast  is  not  exactly  the  proper  term.  Coming  back 
from  the  East  to  the  West  there  is  very  little  freight  moving  to  the 
West.  With  the  boats  coming  from  the  Lakes  east  to  the  coast,  the 
freight  east  is  very  much  more  than  that. 

ilr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  freight  from  your  factory  to  Buffalo  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Fifty  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Ci^4RK.  And  you  want  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  plaster  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.     I  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Aa^rt.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  is  gypsum  worth? 

Mr.  Avery.  Its  selling  price  at  the  present  time  in  the  crude,  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine,  loaded  on  the  car,  is  $1.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then  $1  duty  a  ton  would  be  about  90  per  cent 
ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Avery.  That  is  a  question  of  mathematics. 

Mr.  Lonowortii.  One  hundred  and  two  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Avery.  The  duty  is  on  a  long  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  stuff  on  the  car,  as  they 
diff  it  out  of  the  ground,  would  cost  $1.90  a  ton? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  the  selling  price  on  the  car 
was,  pehaps,  $1.50  a  ton,  the  country  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  manufactured  or  the  crude? 

Mr.  Avery.  The  crude  rock  that  you  have  passed  through  a  crusher. 

Mr.  Clark.  Gypsum  is  about  as  common  and  cheap  as  ordinary 
limestone,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary  it  is  not  so.  That  was  one 
of  Mr.  Robert's  statements  that  I  would  like  to  qualify. 

ilr.  Clark.  Then  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about? 

Mr.  Avery.  He  misspoke  himself.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  manufacturers  who  were  here  yesterday  said 
that  pottery  clay  was  worth  from  35  cents  to  50  cents  a  ton.  WTiat 
is  this  worth  down  in  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  In  some  places  it  has  absolutely  no  value.  At  other 
})laces  it  is  worth  from  5  to  15  cents  a  ton.  In  other  cases  it  is  abso- 
lutely valueless. 

Mr.  (^lark.  How  nuich  would  it  coht  to  blast  it  out  and  put  it  on 
the  car  ? 
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Mr.  Avery.  That  depends  on  the  place.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
we  operate  at  a  depth  of  some  60  feet  a  mine  that  has  4^  feet  of 
gypsum.     It  depends  on  how  deep  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  not  cost  any  more  to  blast  that  out  and  put  it 
on  the  car  than  it  would  limestone  rock  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  that  ?     Is  it  harder  to  blast  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir.  You  take  lime,  and  it  being  a  stratified 
rock,  it  can  be  broken  up  and  lifted  with  a  steam  shovel.  It  can  be 
more  easily  handled. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  way  to  handle  limestone  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  would  not  venture  to  express  an 
opinion,  because  I  am  not  a  limeman. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  guess  you  are  not.  [Laughter.]  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  real  good  article  of  ordinary  lime  that  has  a  high  cement 
cjuality  in  it  is  nearly  as  good  for  plastering  purposes  as  this  gypsum, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Avery.  Xo,  sir;  for  a  hundred  reasons  it  is  not,  and  that  has 
been  practically  eliminated  as  a  wall  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  it  has  been  practically  eliminated,  if  it  has 
been,  is  that  you  gentlemen  can  make  this  gypsum  so  cheaply  that  it 
has  driven  the  ordinary  lime  out  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.  It  has  succeeded  in  every  market  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  lime  is  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  this  article  lose  in  weight  from 
the  crude  material  to  a  ground  or  calcined  material? 

Mr.  Avery.  The  loss  is  19  per  cent  of  water.  There  is  removed 
in  calcination  all  but  5  per  cent  of  that. 

The  Ciiair:viax.  Is  there  any  greater  loss  when  made  into  pearl 
hardening  for  paper-makers'  uses? 

Mr.  Avery.  We  take  no  account  of  the  loss  for  paper-making. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  water  19  per  cent  in  weight  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  that  the  selling  price  of  this  gypsum  was 
$1.50  a  ton? 

Mr.  Avery.  Generally ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  does  that  cost  you,  actually  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  It  varies. 

Mr.  Cockran.  On  the  average? 

Mr.  Avery.  Some  of  it  perhaps  80  cents,  and  some  of  it  costs  more 
than  $1.50. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  some  is  sold  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes.  At  the  present  market  rates  a  good  deal  of 
gypsum  produced  is  sold  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Cockran.  WTiat  is  the  average  cost  to  you  of  this  article? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  should  say  $1  a  ton  would  be  a  fair  cost;  perhaps  a 
little  higher. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  you  make  50  per  cent  as  a  profit? 

Mr.  Avery.  Xo,  sir.  In  that  I  am  not  including  anything  but  the 
mere  labor  and  the  taxes  and  insurance,  the  actual  cost  of  cutting  it 
out.     I  am  not  putting  in  sales  expenses  and  overhead  charges. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Wc  want  everything  included ;  otherwise  the  answer 
gives  no  light  to  us. 
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Mr.  Avery.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  might  have  known  that.  Our 
figures  show  it  the  other  way.  I  should  say  30  per  cent  above  that 
cost  which  I  gave  you  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  CocKRAN-  Then  you  would  have  a  profit  of  from  20  to  25  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  making  a  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  that? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  accepted  commercial  idea. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  suppose  the  real,  genuine  commercial  idea  is  never 
to  be  satisfied  with  anything.  That  is  very  proper,  but  don't  you 
think  that  the  ordinary  commercial  enterprise  that  is  making  from 
25  to  30  per  cent  is  the  fit  subject  of  congratulation  and  envy,  rather 
than  of  sympathy?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  gypsum  industry. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  I  understand,  of  course*  It  always  applies  to 
somebody  else's  industry.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Avery.  I  should  be  delighted  to  feel  that  any  concern  in  the 
room  is  making  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
more  than  two  or  three  concerns  out  of  perhaps  a  hundred  who  are 
paying  dividends  in  the  gypsum  industry. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  they  are  paying  dividends,  they  are  still  entitled 
to  congratulations. 

Mr.  Avery.  At  the  present  time  we  are  paying  a  dividend,  and  I 
am  giving  you  the  prices. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  far  as  you  are  testifying  now,  you  are  testifying 
as  to  very  prosperous  conditions? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.  I  have  had  both  kinds  of  experience.  One 
kind  is  paying  dividends,  and  the  other  kind  is  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  But  one  is  historical,  and  the  other  is  an  experience, 
as  I  understand  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir.    [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CLAUDE  N.  BENNETT,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  William  C.  Norcross 
Company  and  Berry  &  Ferguson,  dealers  in  building  materials  in 
Boston.  They  present  a  request  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  manu- 
factured gypsum  from  $2.25  to  at  least  $1.75  a  ton.  I  just  ask  leave 
to  present  that  request. 

The  Chairman.  You  present  a  brief? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  it. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Novemher  18,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chaiiinarh  Waj/s  (nid  Means  CommHtee^ 

Houne  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  As  dealers  in  building  materials  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
we  would  urge  upon  your  attention  the  desirability  of  reducing  to 
at  least  $1.75  per  ton  the  duty  on  manufactured  gypsum,  which  ^uty 
is  now  $2.25  per  ton.  This  existing  duty  has  seriously  limited  the 
sale  of  imported  Canadian  plaster  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  only  three  American  cities 
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to  which  it  is  now  sent.  Formerly  shij)ments  were  made  all  along 
the  coast.  We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  condition  of  busi- 
ness in  our  own  city  of  Boston,  where  we  arc,  of  course,  familiar  with 
the  conditions. 

Before  the  existing  tariff  went  into  effect  the  larger  part  of  the 
plaster  which  came  to  the  Boston  market  was  brought  in  from 
Canada.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
small  amount,  plaster  made  in  the  United  States  has  been  substi- 
tuted. During  the  present  year  the  importations  of  Canadian  plas- 
ter into  Boston  were  4,545  barrels,  while  in  1896  there  were  16,000 
barrels,  and  the  tendency  has  been  toward  a  continual  shrinkage. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  policy  of  protection  has  here  been  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  and  that  the  consumers  are  suffering  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

We  again  enter  our  request  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  lowered  to  not 
exceed  $1.75  per  ton. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  C.  Norcross  Company, 
Bj'^  W.  C.  NoRCROSS,  President, 
Berry  &  Ferguson. 

Importations,  1894,  12,000  barrels ;  1895,  10,000  barrels. 


The  Chairman.  You  are  not  engaged,  Mr.  Bennett,  practically  in 
the  business? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir.    I  was  just  asked  to  present  that  request. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  S.  A.  WAIEEB,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  just  want  to  5?tJite 
a  few  facts  that  Mr.  Avery  has  missed,  in  my  judgment.  We  have 
mills  in  California,  Wyoming,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Michigan, 
and  we  think  we  have  as  good  gypsum  as  there  is  any  whore  in  the 
world,  just  as  white  and  just  as  pure,  and  we  meet  these  people  f vom 
New  York  down  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard — at  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  Jacksonville — and  our  quality  is  just  as  good  as  theirs.  We  are 
handicapped  by  the  freight  rates,  of  course,  they  being  on  the  sea- 
board and  we  being  inland,  and  we  need  this  protection  of  50  cents 
a  ton. 

I  came  here  twelve  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  we  had  one  little 
bit  of  a  mill  and  a  little  business.  To-day  we  have  eight  mills,  and 
we  cover  a  large  amount  of  territory,  and  this  protection  has 
helped  us. 

There  has  been  something  said  here  about  the  loss  in  shipping  in 
this  gj^psum.  You  have  got  to  leave  5  per  cent  of  the  water  of  crys- 
talization  in  the  gypsum,  and  the  tariff  is  on  a  long  ton.  In  New 
York  State  I  think  there  were  but  3  producers  of  gypsum  in  1897. 
To-day  you  have  28,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  just  producing  it 
from  the  mines.  I  think  there  are  8  mills,  and  the  balance  are  just 
mines.  Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  it  is  used  in  the  Port- 
land cement  manufacture,  and  I  think  we  should  have  this  dollar  a 
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ton  to  enable  us  to  increase  our  business  still  further,  to  build  fac- 
tories here,  and  in  that  way  increase  the  revenue  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  the  industry  has  been  so  exceedingly 
prosperous  in  the  last  few  years  that  Congress  ought  to  reward  your 
prosperity  by  doubling  the  tariff?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  AA^ALKER.  I  think  if  you  wall  take  the  record  and  look  at  it 
in  1897,  when  we  did  not  have  any  protection  at  all,  and  had  a  little 
business  of  220.000  tons,  and  see  what  50  cents  a  ton  has  done  for  us — 
and  we  have  an  output  to-day  of  1,700.000  tons,  and  the  imports 
have  doubled  also — I  think  j'ou  will  consider  that  is  a  pretty  good 
argument 

Mr.  I^NGWORTii.  For  doubling  it? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  favor  of  the  present  tariff? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  mean  in  favor  of  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  You  ask  to  have  it  doubled. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  knew  a  man  once  who  said,  "  When  vou  want  j'our 
rights,  ask  double  your  rights,  and  if  refused,  then  fall  back  on  your 
rights.''     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh.  that  is  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  We  do  not  want  them  to  ship  in  450,000  tons  of  stuff 
a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  mills  are  out  in  California  and  Wyoming  and 
Michigan  and  Oklahoma  and  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  AMiy  don't  you  stay  in  your  territory  and  let  the  New 
Yorkei*s  stay  in  their  territory?  Then  you'  would  not  have  these 
great  freight  rates  to  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Wai^ker.  But  we  have  a  right  to  do  business  everywhere. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  but  you  have  not  the  right  to  ask  Congress  to  hire 
you  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Walker.  Twelve  years  ago  there  were  2  mills  in  California, 
1  at  Palmdale  that  used  native  rock,  and  1  at  a  point  in  southern 
California,  and  to-day  there  are  11  mills  in  California. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  mills  did  you  have  in  1897  making  this 
material  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Two? 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  mills  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Plight. 

Mr.  Ct^\rk.  How  much  did  it  cost  vou  to  build  those  mills? 

Mr.  Walker.  About  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  per  cent  have  you  been  making? 

Mr.  Walker.  About  15  per  cent  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don-t  you  think  that  is  enough? 

Mr.  AValker.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  all  you  can  get  Congress  to  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  want  Congress  to  give  me  anything.  Wc 
w^ant  to  be  nllowed  to  build  up  plants  in  this  country  and  develop  the 
country.  We  get  a  ])rotection  of  50  ('(»nts  a  ton.  but  I  did  not  get  it: 
the  United  States  got  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  tliat  an  average  business  in  the  United 
Stnte-^  makes  a  15  ])er  cont  dividend? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  an  average  business,  well  managed,  makes 
mon*  than  thatv 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  any  manufacturing  business  in  the 
United  States  that  is  paying?     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Walker.  Yes ;  I  know  a  ereat  many  that  are  paying. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  woiild  name  some.  Every  man  who  comes 
in  here  says  he  is  not  makin^j  any  money.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  Some  are  and  some  are  not.  We  have  not  made  any 
money  in  the  last  year.  We  have  been  in  a  fight,  but  ordinarily  we 
expect  to  make  money,  and  we  are  in  the  business  and  want  to  stay 
here: 

Mr.  Clark.  Last  year  was  the  worst  year  in  ten,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  A\'alker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  pick  that  out  as  a  basis  on  which  to  ask  Con- 

gi'ess  for  relief,  as  the  year  you  want  to  give  the  figures  on,  to  induce 
ongress  to  make  this  tariff  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  $1  a  ton  be  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Xo,  sir:  it  would  not.  They  bring  their  loads  down 
in  foreign  bottoms  to  New  York  at  7  and  8  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTii.  That  would  be  prohibitive — $1.50? 

Mr.  AYalker.  I  think  about  $3  a  ton  would  be  prohibitive. 
[Laughter.]  You  gentlemen  all  laugh  at  that.  I  am  telhng  you  the 
truth,  but  you  do  not  know  it.     That  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  what  you  asked  for  when  this  Dingley  bill 
was  made — $3  a  ton? 

Mr.  AValker.  Yes :  and  they  agreed  to  give  it  to  me  in  the  Senate, 
but  the  House  would  not  give  me  a  cent,  and  if  in  the  end  they  had 
not  done  it  w^e  would  not  be  here  to-day,  gentlemen.  I  was  here 
twelve  years  ago,  I  say,  and  told  you  what  1  would  like  to  do  and 
you  threw  me  a  little  sop. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  you  have  done  well? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes ;  and  I  would  like  to  do  still  better.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockrax.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  vou  were  engaged  in  a 
fight? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  AVhat  character  of  a*  fight  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  A  commercial  fight. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Walker.  With  everybody  that  you  see  in  the  room  here. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lessler.  Xo  ;  it  is  the  United  States  Gypsum  Company.  It  is 
a  trust. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  now  selling  stuff  at  $2  a  ton  manufactured. 
losing  about  $1  a  ton  on  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  TMiy  are  you  sufferiujs:  that  loss? 

Mr.  Walker.  On  account  of  competition. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  AValker.  I  have  a  list  of  them.    There  are  112  of  them. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  Obviously  you  can  not  continue  that  very  long  with- 
out getting  broke. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  hope  not.    I  hope  it  will  stop. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  Can  you  tell  me  the  object  of  this  fight? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockrax.  Is  it  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a  combination 
to  reduce  the  number  of  competitors? 

Mr.  Walker.  There  is  too  much  importation.  If  we  had  less  im- 
portation we  would  all  have  the  business  we  want. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  there  are  too  many  in  the  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  are  proceeding  with  these  drastic  measures 
so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  competitors? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir.  We  would  be  willing,  understand,  to  sell 
our  goods  for  a  profit,  but  we  happen  to  be  a  concern  that  turns  out 
from  20,000  to  30,000  tons  a  month,  and  some  little  man  over  in  Okla- 
homa or  up  in  Iowa  or  in  North  Dakota  or  South  Dakota  proceeds  to 
start  a  little  mill,  and  by  cutting  the  price  shoots  it  into  us.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  think  this  little  fellow  who  starts  a  little 
mill  in  Oklahoma  or  Iowa  or  North  Dakota  or  South  Dakota  ought 
to  be  suppressed  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir.  That  is  an  inland  proposition.  We  are 
not  interested  in  that  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes ;  but  before  we  fix  the  tariflF  we  ought  to  have 
clear  conceptions  of  the  condition.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if 
some  little  fellow  sprang  up  in  Oklahoma  or  Texas  or  some  other 
place  it  was  neccessary  to  suppress  him. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  I  said.  Say  I  am  selling  plaster  in  Oklahoma  at  $3  or  $3.50 
at  the  mill,  and  some  man  with  a  little  engine  and  boiler  comes 
down — it  only  takes  $5,000  or  $10,000  to  start  a  mill — and  he  starts 
a  mill  and  offers  plaster  for  sale  at  $2.50  a  ton.  Do  you  suppose  I 
am  going  to  stand  it?     I  will  have  to  fight  back. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  fight  back? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  sell  it  at  $2.40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  the  fight  you  are  describing?  Is  that  the 
kind  of  fight  you  are  carrying  on  now— selling  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  are  competing  with  each  other.  You  do  not 
want  to  stop  competition,  do  you?  You  do  not  want  us  to  form  a 
trust,  do  you  ?  They  alleged  twelve  yeai-s  ago  that  we  were  goin^  to 
form  a  trust  and  put  the  price  up.  To-day  the  prices  are  lower  than 
they  have  ever  been. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  afraid  you  are  stumbling  quite  unconsciously 
toward  that  very  situation. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  will  settle  your  fears  and  sell  you  some  stock  in  one 
of  these  companies.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  you  would  have  to  strike  my  fears  and  my 
money  at  the  same  time.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  you  would  stay  out  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  any  of  vour  stock  that  is  making  15  per  cent  for 
sale? 

Mr.  Walker.  You  mean  in  our  company  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  in  your  company  or  anybody  else's  company. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  next  year  we  ought  to  make  15  per  cent. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  got  any  stock  that  is  guaranteed  to  make 
15  per  cent  I  would  like  to  have  some. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  would  like  to  know  who  is  doing  the  guaranteeing. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  your  brief  printed? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  not  got  a  brief.    I  did  not  get  half  through. 
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Mr.  Egberts.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much  if  Senator 
Henley,  of  Kansas,  could  be  heard  for  a  few  moments. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  .hear 
him,  although  it  means  sitting  up  to  12  o'clock  to-night.  I  think  we 
already  have  all  the  facts  on  this  question  very  fully. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  HENLEY,  OF  LAWEENCE,  KANS. 

Mr.  Henley.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  have 
a  few  words  written  out  here,  but  I  will  just  make  one  or  two  points. 

In  the  first  place,  one  is  as  to  the  quality  of  American  gypsum  as 
compared  with  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum.  We  claim  that  we  have  in 
Kansas  and  also  in  Oklahoma  as  good  a  quality  of  gypsum  as  there 
is  in  the  world.  There  is  none  better.  It  is  particularly  suitable 
for  the  finer  uses  that  gj'psum  plaster  is  put  to,  especially  as  to  mold- 
ing and  statuary  and  dental  work  and  all  the  finer  uses.  It  is  as 
good  as  any  Nova  Scotia  article  that  comes  into  this  market. 

We  are  unable  at  the  present  time  to  put  our  product  into  any  of 
these  eastern  cities.  If  we  attempt  it,  the  imported  article  lowers  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  No,  sir.  The  tariff,  as  you  know,  is  only  50  cents  a 
gross  ton,  or  2^  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is  really  no  protection 
whatever  toihis  industry.  It  does  not  amount  to  anything  for  this 
industry,  as  I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  you  can  make  plaster  of  Paris  in  Kansas  as 
cheaply  as  anywhere  on  earth  ? 

Mr.  Henijey.  I  believe  we  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  do  you  want  this  protection  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  We  can  not  get  into  this  eastern  market  and  com- 
pete with  their  prices.  We  can  only  supply  a  certain  territory  imme- 
diately around  our  mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now  you  have  command  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
have  you  not?  You  can  absolutely  command  the  market  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  with  this  article,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  our  mills  alone,  but  the  mills  in  that  territory, 
I  think,  can  in  the  interior,  not  near  the  coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  don't  you  confine  yourselves  to  your  own 
territories  as  a  business  proposition  and  let  the  New  York  people  have 
their  territory,  and  in  that  way  avoid  these  enormous  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Henley.  As  has  been  stated  here,  the  production  of  plaster  is 
very  much  beyond  the  amount  required  for  consumption.  We  believe 
that  there  is  more  imported  material  comes  in  than  there  should  be. 
We  do  not  want  a  prohibitive  tariff,  but  we  claim  that  $1  a  ton  is  not 
prohibitive  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  be  mighty  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  your  mills  located? 

Mr.  Henley.  In  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whereabouts  in  Kansas? 

Mr.  Henley.  At  Blue  Rapids,  Kans.,  and  Longford,  Kans.  Blue 
Eapids  is  in  Mr.  Calderhead's  district,  and  I  tSlieve  Longford  is 
also. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  Oklahoma  mill? 
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Mr.  Hexley.  At  Watonga.    There  is  a  very  fine  quality  of  rock 

there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Gypsum  rock  is  as  generally  distributed  an  article  as 

limestone  in  the  western  country? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  in  quality;  but  the  quantity  is  practically  inex- 
haustible. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  cost  anything  more  to  mine  this,  does  it? 

Mr.  Henley.  The  mining  is  only  a  portion  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  this  finished  product 
of  gypsum  than  to  make  a  really  good  article  of  lime,  does  it? 

Mr.  Henley.  Oh,  yes;  much  more  than  lime. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  used  to  get  $1  a  ton  tariff,  would  not  that 
enable  you  not  only  to  put  your  product  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
would  it  not  give  the  producers  in  combination  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley the  opportunity  of  placing  it  at  $1  higher  to  the  consumer  there, 
without  any  chance  to  the  people  to  get  away  from  that  price? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do  not  think  it  would  advance  the  price  at  all. 

Mr.  Ranoell.  Have  they  not  a  complete  monopoly  on  gypsum  and 
cement  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  generally  understood  that  there  is  a  cement 
trust? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do  not  know  anvthing  about  the  cement  trust.  We 
do  not  call  our  plaster  cement,  tt  is  a  cement  plaster,  but  it  is  not 
Portland  cement. 

Mr.  Randell.  At  any  rate,  the  dealers  in  this  article  would  have 
opportunity,  if  they  desired  to  use  it,  to  charge  these  people  in  the 
Mississippi  Vallev  a  dollar  a  ton  more  than  they  would  without  the 
tariff.    Would  not  that  be  the  effect  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Xot  at  all.  There  are  fifty  different  producers  that 
could  supply  material  in  that  Mississippi  v  alley. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  they  not  combined  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Xot  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  a  combination  going  on? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  a  particle,  not  a  bit. 

^Ir.  Randell.  Has  not  the  price  risen  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years? 

Mr.  Henley.  Is  it  cheaper  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  that  section? 

Mr.  Henley.  In  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

ilr.  Randell.  Do  you  know  the  figures  yourself? 

Mr.  Hexley.  I  do.  I  am  closely  connected  with  the  operation  of 
the  businoh^. 

]\[r.  Randell.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  is  in  north  Texas? 

^Ir.  IFenlev.  We  have  a  mill  at  Acme,  Tex.  The  mill  price  is 
$2.r)0  a  ton. 

Jlr.  Randell.  Whnt  is  it  oust  of  that? 

Mr.  IIexley.  I  do  not  know  what  the  actual  price  is.  There  is  no 
mill  -^OO  miles  east  of  Acnii'.  AVe  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  retail 
price. 

Mr.  Randell.  T  did  not  nsk  you  the  price  of  manufacture,  but  the 
price  at  whieh  it  is  sold  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Henley.  I  am  telling  you  the  price  at  which  it  is  <old  at  the 
Acme,  Tex.,  mill. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  dispute  that  it  has  been  raised  to  the  Texa!= 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  The  price  has  lowered  one-half. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  retail  price? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  retail  price.  Dif- 
ferent people  sell  at  whatever  they  have  a  mind  to. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Senator,  may  I  aslc  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines,  What  is  the  present  selling  price  at  the  mills  in 
Texas,  say? 

Mr.  Henley.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  the  same  in  Iowa? 

Mr.  Henley.  Yes;    about  the  same. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  is  the  manufacture  handled? 

Mr.  Henley.  It  is  sold  to  dealers  in  the  different  towns. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  wall  surface  will  a  ton  plaster? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  should  say  about  200  yards  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  of  it  would  if  take  to  plaster  a  wall  surface 
of  an  ordinary  room  10  feet  square? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  high  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Well,  take  any  height ;  say,  10  feet. 

Mr.  Henley.  Somebody  would  have  to  figure  that  out.  I  have  not 
got  those  figures  in  my  head. 

Mr.  Lessler.  It  would  take  just  about  a  ton,  excluding  doors,  Mr. 
Gaines,  when  mixed  in  the  proper  proportion.  If  the  entire  tariff, 
or  the  amount  equal  to  the  tariff,  were  added  to  the  amount  of  the 
domestic  article,  it  would  be  about  50  cents  additional  for  such  a 
room ;  perhaps  between  50  and  75  cents  of  increased  cost  to  the  per- 
son who  ultimately  pays  the  bill.     Is  that  correct  or  not  i 

Mr.  Henley.  If  the  tariff  were  increased  50  cents  a  ton  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  price  of  plaster  should  be  increased  a  particle. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  perhaps  agree  with  you,  but  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  My  question  is  how  much  would  the  added  cost  of  plastering  a 
room  be  with  this  article,  conceding  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
that  the  price  of  the  article  is  increased  to  the  entire  extent  of  the 
tariff  on  the  foreign  article? 

Mr.  A^TaiY.  On  an  ordinary  room,  if  the  consumer  pays  the  tax, 
the  difference  would  be  $1.  About  two  tons  of  plaster  will  ordinarily 
cover  the  ceiling  of  an  ordinary''  10-room  house. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  If  the  price  is  larger 
or  smaller  or  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  tariff  was  put  on  the  article? 

Mr.  Henley.  It  is  now  much  less. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  the  meantime,  has  the  domestic  production  largely 
increased  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  It  has  very  much  increased.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
practically  in  its  infancy.  The  use  of  g}-psum  for  wall  plaster  was 
practically  in  its  infancy  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Avery.  Three  hundred  thousand  tons  were  used  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  tariff,  and  now  1,800,000  tons  are  used. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say,  Senator,  that  it  will  not  increase  the  price, 
but  that  you  want  it  to  get  into  the  eastern  markets.  How  will  you 
get  into  the  eastern  markets  if  you  do  not  increase  the  price? 

Mr.  Henley.  We  have  noticed  that  whenever  we  tried  to  get  into 
New  York  and  the  larger  cities  of  the  East,  where  the  finer  class  of 
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^psum  are  most  largely  used,  the  imported  article  is  always  put  down 
]ust  a  little  bit,  so  that  we  are  cut  out. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  want  to  increase  the  price  of  that  imported 
article  so  as  to  give  you  a  chance  to  get  into  the  eastern  market  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Yes.  We  believe  that  the  price  would  not  be  in- 
creased materially. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  how  will  it  help  you  one  particle? 

Mr.  Henley.  It  would  stop  them  practically  from  putting  down 
the  price,  and  the  revenue,  as  was  suggested  a  while  ago,  would  be 
double,  instead  of  decreasing. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  mean  they  would  make  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  or  a  permanent  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Temporary,  until  they  got  us  out,  then  they  would 
put  it  up  again. 

Mr.  Harry  Nobles,  of  New  York,  appeared. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  these  gentlemen  that  Mr.  Roberts 
appeared  for? 

Mr.  Nobles.  Partially,  but  I  wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen 
we  represent  that  we  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  the  privilege  at  any  time  before  the 
4th  day  of  December. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  say  a  word? 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  MONTAOTTE  LESSLEB,  OF  NEW 

YOBK. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes;  just  a  word.  I  want  to  remind  you,  gentlemen, 
that  we  pay  in  our  six  concerns  aroimd  New  York,  there,  $800,000  a 
year  to  the  laboring  men  to  make  this  gypsum.  We  have  exercised 
care  in  order  that  the  fine  stuff,  to  the  man  who  wants  the  fine  stuff, 
shall  be  on  the  market ;  and  yet  these  men  come  here  and  say  we  are 
to  be  deprived  of  the  things  we  have  asked  for  and  striven  for,  and  of 
the  improvements  we  have  made  in  the  industry. 

The  history  of  this  whole  proposition  affecting  gypsum  is  a  matter 
of  twenty  years.  The  lime  that  Mr.  Clark  spoke  or  you  will  remem- 
ber, when  the  buildings  used  to  go  up  and  the  plasterer  would  stand 
in  the  street  with  his  puddle.  The  only  proposition  affecting  tJbis 
gypsum  is  a  question  or  hardening,  and  our  gypsum,  when  carefully 
made,  to  a  man  who  understands  building  is  the  stuff  he  wants.  That 
is  why  it  is  in  here,  in  this  building,  which  is  a  good  building. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  proposition  on  which  there 
is  a  mistaken  notion.  Mr.  Avery  spoke  of  landing  in  Buffalo  our 
gypsum,  the  imported  gj^psum.  It  costs  $1.50  a  ton  from  Nova 
Scotia.  In  Nova  Scotia  it  costs  $1.17  a  ton.  We  pay  to  the  Nova 
Scotia  laborer  as  much  as  the  domestic  laborer  gets  in  the  quarry  or 
mine.  AVhcn  we  finish  our  product,  after  paying  the  duty,  we  lose 
the  amount  represented  by  the  water  that  has  been  spoken  of.  When 
our  product,  representing  $1.50  cost  to  us,  wants  to  get  to  Buffalo, 
we  liave  to  pay  that  expense  over  affain. 

The  CiTAiR3iAX.  If  you  have  anything  further  to  say,  Mr.  Ijessler, 
you  can  file  a  brief,  and  it  will  be  printed  in  the  record,  and  we  can 
read  it.  We  can  not  listen  to  men  two  or  three  times  on  the  same 
matter. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CLAEENCE  W.  DEKNIGHT,  OF  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C,  COUNSEL  FOE  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEEIOAN  POETLAND 
CEMENT  MANUFACTTJEEES. 

Mr.  DeKnight.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Lesley,  a  manufacturer  oi  l^hiladelphia, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. All  that  they  ask  is  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on 
cement.  That  duty  to-day  is  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  barrels 
or  packages,  and  7  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  bags  or  in  bulk. 

This  duty  has  been  in  existence  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
during  that  period  the  price  of  cement  has  fallen  in  the  United 
States  from  $3  per  barrel  to  90  cents  per  barrel.  The  industry  is  a 
national  one.  It  extends  from  New  York  to  Alabama,  and  from 
Texas  to  Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  We  import  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cement  used 
here? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  grade  between  what 
we  import  and  that  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  No,  sir.    The  grade  is  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  come  from? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  It  comes  from  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  your  proposition  ? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  The  proposition  is  simply  to  continue  the  duty. 
This  is  the  same  duty  that  was  in  the  Wilson  bill  and  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  the  past  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  strictly  a  revenue  duty? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  It  is  strictly  a  revenue  duty;  yes,  sir.  The  rev- 
enue derived  from  it  is  about  $640,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  no  one  else  appears  on  that  schedule,  will  you 
be  content  to  file  your  brief? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  there  are  any  questions  you  desire 
to  ask,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(Mr.  DeKnight  filed  the  following  brief:) 

Argument  on  Behalf  of  the  Association  of  American  Portland 
Cement  Manufacturers. 

Schedule  B. — Earths^  earthenware^  and  glassware. 

Paragraph  89:  Cement,  lime,  and  plaster:  Roman,  Portland,  and 
other  hydraulic  cement,  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  other  packages,  eight 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package ;  in 
bulk,  seven  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  other  cement,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Your  petitioner. 

The  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers, 
which  is  a  voluntary  association  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
in  connection  with  the  uses  of  Portland  cement  and  which  represents  in 
its  membership  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  United  States, 
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presents  the  following  argument  in  support  of  the  retention  of  the 
present  rate  of  duty  on  Portland  cement : 

History  of  the  duty. 

In  connection  with  the  duty  on  Portland  cement,  it  will  be  noted  in 
the  paragraph  above  quoted  that  the  rate  of  duty  upon  cement  not 
enumerated  is  on  the  basis  of  20  per  cent,  and  the  following  table, 
showing  the  importations,  the  values,  the  duty  collected,  and  the  rate 
of  duty  in  percentages,  shows  the  average  percentage  of  duty  upon 
Portland  cement  for  the  last  five  years  to  have  been  about  24  per 
cent: 

Cement  tariff  statistics.  UW.i-WOl, 

Official  statistics.  '     Calculated  nssuJts. 

; ^1 

noi^n^of  viioi.  Pounds  Im-  '     voi.i^         Total  duty  'tx„.,^#. 

Calendar  year.  ported.      '     ^*^"^'     '     collected.     ,JP«^e«t- 

■  ■        ^  I 


1903 _ _ _ 927,lS0.23o  $3,027,111  i  ^41,744.18  24.4 

1904 - 41S..-Xil,4:n  1,382,918  3»4,849.14  S4.2 

19a>._ - 3S8,«30.739  1.102,041  270,901.5©  24.5 

1906 _, 882.281.iK;7  2,950,268  I  705,827.97  2S.8 

1907 _ - _..  802,491,371  2,637,424  '  041,993.10  24.8 

By  reference  to  the  tariff  commission  of  1886,  to  the  proposed 
Mills  bill,  to  the  Wilson  bill,  and  to  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  bills, 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  duty  on  cement  has  been  considered  more  as 
a  revenue  than  as  a  protective  duty,  and  that  in  all  the  period  referred 
to  the  rate  has  been  practically  maintained  at  or  near  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  thus  indicating  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  to 
do  with  the  preparation  of  tariff  bills  in  the  past  twenty-odd  years 
the  duty  on  cement  was  considered  reasonable  and  proper,  and  one 
which  had  as  its  basic  reasons  its  fairness,  its  moderation,  and  its 
revenue- nusing  powers.  In  considering  the  question  of  the  duty  on 
Portland  cement,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that 

This  industry  is  a  national  one. 

In  this  connection,  by  a  reference  to  the  •'  Cement  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  1907,"  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States 
Geoloirical  Survey,  prepared  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  it  will  be  noted 
that  there  were  in  existence  during  the  past  year  cement  works  in  lUi- 
noi?;,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan.  5s>w  Jersey.  Xew^  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Alabama,  Georgia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  California,  Washington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mi^^souri.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the  same  report,  in 
referring  to  the  occurrence  of  raw  materials  for  cement  making,  it 
is  shown  that  the  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement 
can  be  found  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  This  table 
illustrates  clearly  the  national  character  of  the  industry  and  the  fact 
that  in  asking  JFor  its  preservation  and  maintenance  in  its  present 
condition  no  ireographicul  lines  nor  geographical  interests  are  making 
the  recjuest,  but  a  naticmal  association  of  practically  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  representing  an  industry  capable  of 
development  in  every  State  and  Territory  oi  the  Union. 
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In  view  of  the  consideration  shown  at  the  hands  of  your  honorable 
committee,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  show  the  operations  of  the 
Dingley  Act,  in  connection  with  the  present  rate  of  duty  as  tested 
under  reasonable  economic  conditions,  fair  to  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. Therefore,  the  arguments  are  grouped  under  several  heads 
as  follows,  showing  the  operation  of  the  present  law : 
(a)  The  growth  of  the  American  cement  industry. 

The  reduction  of  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  continuous  importation  of  foreign  cements. 

The  labor  conditions  in  the  cement  industry. 

The  general  benefits  to  the  country. 

No  "  trust "  in  the  cement  industry. 

TJie  growth  of  the  American  cement  industry. 


c) 

(f) 


The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  American  Portland 
cement  industry  since  the  passage  of  the  Dinglev  bill,  together  with 
the  value  of  the  production  in  dollars.  These  figures  are  from  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


Year. 

Barrels,    j 

2,677,775  ' 
3,892,284  i 
5,652,203 
8,182,020 
12,ni,225 
17,230,644 

Value. 

; 

Barrela. 

22,842.978 
26,505.881 
85,246.812 
46,463,424 
48.785,390 

Value. 

M87 

$4,815.8)1 
5,970,773 
8,074,871 
9,280,525 
12,5:12,360 
20,834,078 

1  1903           -    .  -* 

$27,n8,819 
23,355,119 

18G8 

;  1904___ 

1890 

1905 

1900 

'  1S07— - 

83,245,897 

1900    

1901 

52,466,186 
68,992,661 

1902- 

The  reduction  of  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  appended  table  showing  the  average  prices  of  Portland  cement, 
as  gathered  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  from  1870  to 
1907,  is  most  instructive  and  shows  tliat  since  the  year  1890  the  price 
has  been  practically  cut  in  half.  Since  the  year  1897,  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  the  price  has  fallen  about  one-third,  or 
from  $1.61  to  $1.11  per  barrel,  and  if  the  present  year's  figures  were 
taken  the  price  would  be  considerably  below  $1 : 

Average  prices  of  Portland  Cement,  1870-1907. 


Tear. 

Average 
price. 

Tear. 

Average 
price. 

1870-1880- 

$3.00 
2.C0 
2.01 
2.16 
2.10 
1.95 
l.«7 
2.09 
2.13 
2,11 
1.91 
1.78 
1.60 

J 
18% 

18P7  (year  of  Dingley  bill) — .. 

11.67 
1.61 

IfW?-  .          ...      -        

1898 

1  ooiziiiiir'iiiiiiiiir'iii    II 

1902lIIIIIIIIIIIIIir"IIIIIIIIIIII~III! 

1903 _ 

1.62 

1883 — 

1.43 

1884- 

1885-1888— 

1889 

1890 

1.09 

.99 

1.21 

1.24 

l6BfL 

1892 

1904 

i907iiiiiiiiiiiii"""riiiiir"ir~iiiii-' 

1908  (estimated) 

.88 
.96 

1893 

1885 

1.18 

1.11 

.90 
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The  continuous  hnportntion  of  foretcfn  cement. 

That  the  duty  under  the  present  tariff  is  not  excessive  and  Hihh  not 
liad  the  etfoct  of  restricting  imports  is  shown  in  the  following  tal>le 
conjpiled  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Oeological  Survey. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  imports  for  the  year  1807  were  2.00O'5>24 
barrels,  while  in  1907  they  were  2.083,4(i8  barrels,  or  practically  the 
same. 

ImiHivtH  of  foreign  ccmcnta,  JS!t7-nW7. 

Year.  Barrels.     |  Year.  Barre2». 

18»7- 2,000. 92-1 

1898 - -,  1,162,8«1 

1899 - ,  «2,108,a88 

1900 - - -  •2.386.(583 

1M1_.— •939,3»0 

IMZ _ _ I  •1,063,021^ 


1907_. 


•2.251. 98S 

•gflB.40S 

•806.843 

•2.273.491 

•2.08S.463 


"  Imports  for  coosumption.    All  other  years,  ligures  given  are  for  total  Imports. 

Labor  condition  a  in  the  cement  industry. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee,  the  ]3rocess  of  manufactur- 
ing Portland  cement  should  be  briefly  explained.  Limestones  and 
clays,  argillaceous  limestone,  marls,  and  clays  or  other  similar  argil- 
kcepus  or  calcareous  materials  are  mined  or  quarried  and  transported 
to  heavy  crushing  and  grinding  machinery,  where  under  the  process 
mo:st  commonly  in  use  (the  dry  process)  they  are  ground  to  powder 
of  a  fineness  so  gi'eat  as  to  practically  pass  a  100-mesh  sieve.  This 
fine  powder  is  subsequently  fed  into  rotary  kilns  from  60  to  150  feet 
in  length  where  it  is  calcined  to  incipient  vitrifaction  by  means  of 
puverized  coal,  gas,  or  oil  flames  entering  the  kiln  at  the  oposite 
end  to  that  in  which  the  powder  is  fed.  The  material  which  is 
thrown  from  the  kiln  is  in  the  shape  of  small  nodules  of  great  hard- 
ness and  is  called  Portland-cement  clinker.  This  clinker  is  again 
crushed  and  ground  in  various  forms  of  iron  ball  or  tube  mills  to  a 
fineness  of  from  90  to  95  per  cent  on  a  100-mesh  sieve.  It  is  then  put 
into  bags  or  barrels  and  is  the  Portland  cement  of  commerce.  To 
produce  a  single  barrel  of  Portland  cement  very  nearly  1,100  pounds 
of  material  have  to  be  ground,  of  which  between  GOO  and  700  pounds 
is  the  raw  material  from  which  the  carbonic-acid  gas  is  expelled  in 
the  kiln,  and  380  pounds  is  the  Portland  cement  of  commerce.  In 
addition  to  this,  nearly  200  pounds  of  coal  have  to  be  ground  to  an 
equal  fineness  for  the  calcination  and  production  of  every  barrel  of 
cement. 

From  the  above  statement  it  should  need  no  argument  to  convince 
this  committee  that  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  is  essen- 
tially a  labor  proposition.  It  is  labor  in  the  quarry,  labor  in  the  raw 
material,  labor  in  the  coal-grinding  plant,  labor  in  the  finishing  mill, 
and  labor  in  the  packhouse,  and  what  is  not  actual  labor  in  and 
around  a  cement  mill  is  practically  labor  in  coal,  which  represents  ao 
large  a  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  finished  product — m  point  of 
fact,  nearly  60  per  cent  thereof. 

For  the  most  part  the  labor  in  and  around  cement  mills  i<?  ordinary 
day  labor,  and  compares  with  tlie  labor  in  and  about  the  manufactuiv 
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of  pig  iron.  It  averages,  so  far  as  ordinary  day  labor  is  concerned, 
from  $1.40  to  $2  per  day,  according  to  the  section  of  the  country 
where  the  mill  is  located.  The  higher-priced  mechanics  get  from  ^ 
to  $5  per  day,  according  to  ability. 

Comparisons  of  labor  cost  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  have  been 
repeatedly  made,  and  as  a  broad  proposition  it  can  be  safely  stated 
the  labor  cost  in  Europe  is  on  an  average  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less 
than  the  labor  cost  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States. 
CJoal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  cheaper  here  than  abroad. 

The  labor  employed  in  the  Portland  cement  industry  is  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  there  being  nearly  one  hundred  works  in  opera- 
tion in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  any  action  your  com- 
mittee will  take  to  destroy  so  important  an  industry  as  this  by  any 
radical  reduction  in  duty  will  affect  labor  conditions  seriously  in 
many  States  of  the  Union,  especially  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  Portland  cement  of  the  country  is 
made.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  State  of  Kansas^  which  is  another 
large  producer,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  where  the  indus- 
try is  just  be^nning  to  find  a  foothold.  The  late  Senator  Morgan, 
a  representative  Democrat  and  advocate  of  the  principles  of  tariff 
revision,  took  strong  ground  in  the  recent  argument  before  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Commission  upon  the  use  of  American  Portland  cement 
for  that  important  work,  to  argue  for  the  development  of  that  indus- 
try in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  other  Southern  States  and  to  impress 
upon  his  associates  on  the  Panama  Canal  Committee  the  importaace 
or  the  industry  to  labor  in  his  and  other  Southern  States. 

The  general  henefits  to  the  country. 

A  reference  to  almost  any  scientific  magazine,  an  examination  of 
-almost  any  newspaper,  will  show  the  growth  of  the  American  l^ort- 
land  cement  industry  under  the  present  law  and  the  development  of 
many  new  uses  of  cement.  From  the  erection  of  the  skyscraper  of 
from  15  to  20  stories  in  height,  constructed  entirely  of  concrete,  to  the 
building  of  the  small  house  of  the  workingman  as  projected  by  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  concrete  is  finding  a  field  of  the  greatest  value 
and  use  to  the  American  public.  Apart  from  its  permanent  character 
its  fire-resisting  qualities  make  it  the  ideal  building  material.  In 
sanitary  qualities  and  in  its  economical  virtues  in  reducing  fire  risk 
-concrete  is  becoming  reco^ized  as  the  building  material  of  the  future. 
Not  only,  however,  is  this  material  coming  into  use  in  the  matter  of 
dwellings  and  office  buildings,  but  also  for  factory  construction,  the 
building  of  railway  stations,  the  fabrication  of  silos,  grain  elevators, 
and  other  work,  such  as  telegraph  poles,  railway  ties,  etc.  In 
addition,  it  has  found  many  uses  of  great  value  for  both  farmer  and 
manufacturer.  AATiile  the  fence  post,  the  hitching  post,  the  motor 
foundation,  the  silo,  the  pigsty  on  the  farm,  owe  their  permanence 
and  strength  to  concrete,  so  also  the  ornamental  garden  seat,  the  deco- 
rated pergola,  the  font  in  the  public  and  private  gardens  and  parks 
have  the  same  origin.  Necessity  certainly  was  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion when,  with  the  rapidly  approaching  failure  of  the  lumber  supply 
of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  the  forestry  reports,  the  devel- 
opment of  this  great  Portland-cement  industry  was  made  possible  by 
the  laws  that  nave  governed  the  importation  of  foreign  cements. 
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Thus,  by  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  uses  for  this  new- 
building  material,  the  deforestation  or  the  United  States  has  possibly- 
been  postponed  for  many  years. 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  the  argument  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  American  cement  industry  is  also  finding  foreign  markets.  The 
consumption  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  of  pro- 
duction, imports  and  exports,  covering  the  last  five  years,  indicates 
clearly  that  the  industry  so  far  as  the  world's  markets  are  concerned 
is  not  being  stifled : 

Apparent  annual  consumption  of  Portland  cetneni. 
[Showing  production,  imports,  and  exports.] 


Domestfc  production.. 
Imports 


Total  available*  supply 
Exports 


Apparent  consumption 


1902. 

1903.        1       1904. 

1905. 

Barrels. 

35,248,812 

896,845 

1906. 

1907. 

Barrels. 
17,230,644 
1,963,02S 

Barrels.       Barrels. 
22,342,973     26,505,881 
2,2r>l,069  1        968,410 

BarreU. 
46,463,424 
2,278,488 

BamU. 

48,785.990 
2.0SS,4flB 

19,108,067 
340,821 

24.504,942  1  27,474,291 
285,463  !      "774,940 

36.143,657 
897,686 

48,788,917 
583,299 

50,818,8W 
900.  S5» 

18.852.846 

24,309,479  .  26,690,351 

35,245,971 

48,153,618 

49.»18,30S 

The  danger  of  admitting  foreign  cement  at  any  reduced  duty  is  a 
danger  to  prosperitv.  In  times  of  world  panics  America  is  made  the 
dumping  ground  of  Portland  cement  by  European  nations,  and  this 
is  particularly  the  case,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Portland  cement 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  ballast  for  foreign  vessels 
coming  to  this  country  for  cargoes  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  The 
points  of  heaviest  imports  of  foreign  cement  are  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, Pensacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  where  foreim 
vessels  come  for  outbound  cotton  cargoes.  The  same  applies  to  me 
Pacific  coast,  where  not  only  Belgian,  German,  and  English  cements 
come  in  as  ballast  in  vessels  coming  for  grain  cargoes,  but  also  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  cement  made  by  flie  cheap  labor  of  the  Orient;  and 
all  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  within  a  few  miles  of  San  Francisco 
there  are  two  cement  works  in  actual  existence,  and  which  have  been 
struggling  of  late  years  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

No  Hrust "  in  the  cement  industry. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  to  the  committee  that  there  is  no 
trust  in  the  Portland-cement  industry,  and  the  course  of  prices  during 
the  year  1908  indicates  this  very  clearly.  The  best  reason  for  this  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel  in  his  report  on  the  cement  industry 
for  1906,  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, where,  on  page  11,  he  states : 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  feature  of  American  economic  history  during  the 
last  decade  has  been  the  manner  in  which  industry  after  industry  has  become 
consolidated  in  control,  so  as  to  approach  more  or  less  closely  to  monopoly. 
This  has  been  particularly  well  marked  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  and  It 
is  worth  considering  how  far  a  similar  evolution  is  likely  to  affect  the  cement 
industry.  At  present  the  cement  industry  is  the  most  individualistic  of  the 
larger  branches  of  manufacture.  No  "  trust,"  nor  even  any  approach  to  a  mo- 
nopoly, is  now  in  existence,  newspaper  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing ;  and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  nature  of  the  cement  Industry  renders  It 
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impossible  that  any  such  large  degree  of  consolidation  of  Interest  can  take  place 
as  to  result  in  permanently  or  unfairly  high  prices  for  the  product. 

When  the  history  of  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  **  trusts  "  is  examined. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  way  In  which  a  permanent  monopoly  can  be 
secured  and  retained  by  any  consolidation  is  by  the  control  of  the  supply  of 
raw  material,  by  the  absolute  control  of  basic  patents,  or  by  the  control  of 
transportation.  Any  trust  which  disrearards  this  historj-  and  is  content  with 
simply  consolidating  all  or  most  of  the  existing  manufacturing  plants  is  in 
line  for  disaster,  for  supplies  of  raw  materials  being  still  available  for  out- 
siders, the  first  advance  in  prices  will  be  the  signal  for  the  erection  of  competi- 
tive plants.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  raw  materials  can  be  cornered,  or  proc- 
esses can  be  monopolized,  or  transportation  can  be  controlled,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  competition.  This  experience,  though  unobserved  or  disregarded  a 
decade  ago,  is  now  generally  borne  in  mind. 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  future  of  the  cement  industry  is  obvious 
enough.  If  there  is  any  possibility  that  one  large  cement  corporation  can 
acquire  control  of  most  of  the  available  deposits  of  cement  material  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  real  American  "cement  trust,"  to 
defy  competition  and  to  raise  prices  to  an  unwarranted  level.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  to  form  such  a  corner  in  cement  rock  or  in  cement  making 
processes,  or  permanently  to  control  transportation,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
any  consolidation  to  raise  prices  permanently  above  the  normal. 

On  careful  consideration  of  the  matter.  It  will  be  seen  that  only  one  answer 
Is  possible.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  United  States  is  underlain  by  raw  materials  out  of  which  cement  could  be 
made  If  prices  were  forced  high  enough.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  United  States  Government  could  not,  by  com- 
bining their  financial  resources,  hope  to  acquire  control  of  any  large  fraction  of 
this  immense  reserve  of  raw  material. 

Since  the  supply  of  limestone  and  clay  can  not  be  cornered,  since  no  essential 
parts  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  are  covered  by  exclusive  patents,  and 
since  transportation  companies  will  set^k  freitfht.  it  is  rensonable  to  believe  that 
no  cement  conibii>ation  can  succeed  In  permanently  raising  prkes  to  unfair 
rates.  As  already  stated,  there  Is  nothing  in  existoru'c  at  i)repent  even  remotely 
approaching  a  cement  trust.  The  trouble  Is  rather  in  the  other  direction.  The 
prosperity  of  the  last  few  years,  with  reports  of  enormous  profits  earned  by  ex- 
isting companies,  has  led  to  the  building  of  many  new  cement  plants.  A  fair 
proportion  of  these  are  either  too  small,  badly  located,  faulty  In  design,  or  badly 
managed:  and  with  the  first  general  business  depression  and  the  commence- 
ment of  falling  prices  such  plants  will  necessarily  become  a  danger  to  the  entire 
industry.  The  condition  at  present  Is  therefore  marked  by  excess  rather  than 
lack  of  competition. 

In  his  report  for  1907,  the  same  expert  refers  to  patent  litigation  in 
the  business  and  also  to  some  groupings  of  works  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  as  indicating  a  slightly  more  concentrated  ownership,  but 
these  few  groups  are  very  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  large 
number  of  plants  producing  cement  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  ask  the  retention  of  the  present  rate 
of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  glass.  We 
will  hear  first  those  who  desire  a  reduction  of  the  duty. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  F.  J.  GOERTNEE,  OF  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  a  num- 
ber of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  importers,  and,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  all  of  them  use  the  plate  glass  as  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  and  are  consumers  in  that 
sense. 

I  want  to  say  before  I  start  that,  while  we  recommend  a  reduction 
of  the  duty,  we  are  not  bigots  on  that  subject.  We  simply  say  that 
the  present  tariff,  which  was  enacted  under  the  conditions  of  twenty 
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years  ago,  is  excessive  beyond  all  reason,  and  we  would  ask  for  noth- 
ing better  than  to  have  the  subject  gone  over  by  a  public  accountant 
and  a  new  tariff  drawn,  based  on  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad,  which  can  be  clearly  ascertained  from 
the  records  of  production  in  that  industry. 

Now,  shall  I  go  on  and  read  or  nhall  I  cut  it  short? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  cover  all  kinds  of  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Plate  glass,  window  glass,  and  rough-rolled  glass. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  jnm  talking  about  all  plate  glass  or  omy  the 
smaller  size  ? 

Mr.  OoERTNER.  All  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  want  to  understand  as  to  that. 

Mr.  (toertner.  We  say  the  cost  is  now  16  cents  at  Antwerp.  The 
duty  is  10  cents,  and  the  freight  is  about  a  cent.  The  duty  figured  on 
the  ad  valorem  basis  is  ih^  per  cent.  The  cost  of  the  I^rench  glass 
landed  in  New  York  is  27  cent*^.  The  present  American  selling  price 
that  everybody  is  paying  at  the  moment  is  a  little  over  14  cents.  The 
25  to  50  foot  feracKet,  the  foreign  cost  is  20  cents  and  a  little  over,  at 
35  cents.  All  those  figures  are  on  the  ad  valorem  basis,  163  per  cent 
on  the  foreign  cost.  The  cost  of  French  glass  laid  down  in  New 
York  is  58  cents  per  square  foot,  and  is  selling  at  the  American  fac- 
tory for  28  cents,  and  a  trifle  over,  the  whole  proposition  being  that 
we  have  far  and  away  more  protection  than  there  is  any  necessity 
for  to  cover  that.  Tfiey  have  charged  here  at  times  for  this  same 
68-cent  glass  that  they  now  charge  28  cents  for,  as  high  as  46  c«nts, 
and  at  another  time  as  high  as  49^  cents.  Of  course,  the  statement 
will  be  made  that  those  are  panic  prices,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
companies  are  running  at  full  speed;  they  have  not  shut  down  for  a 
moment,  and  have  taken  cx)ntracts  away  into  next  spring;  and  when 
they  get  together  the  next  time  they  will  see  another  46-cent  price 
ahead.  On  sheet  glass  the  proposition  is  similar,  the  glass  in  some 
cases  selling  for  less  than  the  foreign  cost,  and  in  other  cases  less 
than  the  duty  on  window  glass  on  the  kind  most  commonly  used,  the 
ordinary  sort  entering  into  the  construction  of  buildings.  The  spe- 
cific duties  figured  out  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  run  from  a  minimum 
of  89  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  148  pjer  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  on  ordinary  window  glass? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Miat  suggestions  have  you  to  make  as  to  the  practical 
part  of  this  thing? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  We  have  a  schedule  of  duties  that  we  surest  het^ 
and  it  practically  amounts  to  cutting  the  present  duties  in  naif. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  alonff  the  line  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  All  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is.  on  plate  glass,  common  glass,  and  all  sorts  of 
glass  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  All  along  the  line,  there  being  but  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  some  of  them. 

Mr.  PoiT.  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  revenues  which  the 
Goveniment  receives  from  imported  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  That  is  rather  difficult  to  say.  Tliere  might  be  a 
little  more  imported  simply  by  reason — most  of  the  glass  that  is  im- 

Sorted  is  imported  for  special  reasons.     The  present  tariff  is  pro- 
ibitorv  so  far  as  ordinary  building  glass  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  Pou.  I  see  that  the  Governnieiit  received  $1,045,000  in  15)07. 

Mr.  GoERTNEH.  The  glass  now  imported  is  imported  because  it  is 
specially  siiitable  for  the  purposes.  It  is  not  really  in  direct  com- 
petition with  American  glass.  Most  of  the  glass  now  imported  is 
manufactured  of  mirror  plates.  The  cheapening  of  raw  material 
might  stimulate  consumption,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  slightly  lower  duties.  That  is  something  that 
is  very  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  j)late-glass  companies  are  there  >m)w 
operating  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Ten  or  twelve. 

Mr.  Dalzelj..  They  are  independent  of  each  other,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  the  existence  of  a  combi- 
nation could  be  officially  proven,  but  practically  they  work  in  concert. 

Mr.  Dalzei.l.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  GoERTXER.  Well,  up  to  al)out  a  year  ago  they  used  to  send — 
two  years  ago — quotations  were  sent  out  signed  generally  by  all  of  the 
American  plate-glass  concerns. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Because  there  is  a  market  price  up<m  plate  glass, 
then  you  infer  that  there  is  a  combination  ?    . 

Mr.  Goert>'er.  The  fact  that  the  quotations  were  absolutely  iden- 
tical from  all  the  concerns.  In  former  years  a  g^eneral  circular  letter 
was  issued :  "  Withdrawing  all  previous  quotations,  we  beg  to  quote 
as  follows : "  The  prices  would  follow,  and  they  would  be  signed  in 
order,  from  the  Allegheny  Plate  (ilass  Company  down. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Allien  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Two  years  ago — I  am  not  certain  about  the  date. 

Mr.  Dai^eli..  Could  you  not  get  a  little  closer  than  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  will  file  a  circular  with  the  committee  to-morrow 
giving  that  information. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  AVhen  was  this  46-cent  rate? 

Mr.  Goertner.  The  prices  were  in  June,  190G. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  what  particular  grade  of  glass? 

Mr.  Goertner.  On  glazing  quality,  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  sizes;  not  all  of  it  the  same  size? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Twentv-five  to  50  foot.  Yes;  that  was  in  Jime, 
190(>.  And  the  49^-cent  price  is  of  February  23,  1903. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  plate  glass  abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  here? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Generally  stated,  the  difference  is  generally  ac- 
cepted among  the  trade 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  am  not  asking  what  the  trade  accepts,  but  I  am 
asking  yon  if  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  here  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Not  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  freight  rates  t 

Mr.  Goertner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  the  freight  rates  at  home;  how  do  they  com- 
pare ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  The  American  manufacturer  has  an  advantage  in 
the  Middle  West.     He  is  about  on  even  terms  along  the  Atlantic  nea- 
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board,  and  probably  at  a  slight  disadvantage  right  at  the  eeaports 
that  have  direct  water  communication  with  Antwerp. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  not  freight  rates  prevail  from  abroad  to  inland 

f)laces  in  the  United  States  where  the  combination  of  water  and  in- 
and  tariff  is  less  than  the  inland  tariff  between  two  inland  places? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  It  all  depends  upon 

Mr.  Dalzetx.  I  will  ask  you  this:  Is  the  freight  from  Antw^erp 
to  Chicago  less  than  the  freight  rate  on  the  same  article  from  New 
York  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  familiar  with  sheet-glass  rates 
than  I  am  with  plate,  but  they  bear  uniform  relation  to  each  other- 
The  rate  to  Chicago  at  the  moment  is  33  cents  in  carloads  via  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Without  any  reference  to  particular  places,  do  you 
deny  any  such  discrimination? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Any  such  discrimination?  The  freight  is  a  little 
less  than  the  combination  of  the  ocean  and  rail  rates,  but  it  is  not 
reduced  to  the  extent  as  to  make  it  less  than  the  railroad  rate  alone. 
That  was  the  case  in  some  former  years,  but  not  lately. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  reduction  do  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  We  propose  a  schedule  on  plate  glass,  sizes  not 
exceeding  16  by  24,  4  cents  per  square  foot ;  sizes  exceeding  16  by  24 
and  not  exceeding  24  by  30,  5  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  would  not  make  any  discrimination  between  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  smaller  sizes  nnd  larger  sizes? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  cut  it  right  in  two,  right  straight  through? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  This  is  not  quite  cut  in  two.     Sizes  exceeding  24  by 
80,  and  not  exceeding  24  by  (50,  12  cents  per  square  foot.    The  present 
duty  is  12^  cents.     Sizes  exceeding  24  by  60,  20  cents  per  square  foot- 
Mr.  Clark.  If  this  tariff  is  cut  m  two,  as  you  suggest,  will  the  man 
who  builds  houses  ^et  any  advantage  or  not? 

Mr.  (toertxer.  They  would  at  times,  but  he  would  not  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  he  not  get  it  at  the  moment  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Because  that  class  of  plate  glass  is  now  selling  for 
less  than  the  duty  on  it.  It  was  even  selling  for  8  cents  a  foot  more 
than  the  maximum  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  undertook  to  get  back  to  the  46-cent  rate,  the 
consumer  would  get  the  benefit? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  They  could  not  get  back  to  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  he  get  of  this  divvy?  AVhat  per 
cent? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  per  cent  is  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  suppose  a  case.  The  46-cent  rate,  according  to 
your  statement,  as  I  gather  it,  seems  to  be  about  the  usual  rate  at 
which  they  hold  it? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  No;  that  was  an  exceptional  rate.  The  highest 
rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  be  the  usual  rate  that  it  would  be  held  at 
under  this  tariff? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  reduction  of  dutv  is  15  eents.  It  is  a  little 
difficult 
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Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  I  only  wanted  to  know  in  a  general  way.  I  do 
not  expect  you  to  know  exactly. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  imposition  of  the  20-cent  rate  would  prevent 
the  American  factories  from  exacting  a  rate  higher  than  42  cents  at 
the  outside. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  would  the  wholesaler,  the  jobber,  and  the  mid- 
dleman manage  to  appropriate  all  of  that  difference,  or  would  the 
man  wht)  builds  the  house  get  some  advantage  from  it  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  man  who  builds  the  house  would  most  dis- 
tinctly get  the  advantage. 

Mr.  GSlark.  Now,  the  real  fact  about  this  plate-glass  business  is  a 
fight  between  the  big  sizes  and  the  little  sizes  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  I  would  not  describe  it  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  the  American  plate-glass  manufacturer  does  not 
make  as  much  profit  upon  the  big  sizes  as  he  does  upon  the  little  ones, 
does  he? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  I  should  say  that  they  made  more  profit*  on  the 
whole,  on  large  sizes.    They  seem  to  be  more  anxious  to  sell  them, 

Mr.  Clark.  The  rt^ason  I  ask  you  that  is,  that  I  have  I'eceived 
several  letters  from  ])eople  who  make  mirrors,  and  such  things  as 
that,  and  they  speak  i)articularly  about  the  small  sizes. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  small  sizes  are  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  mirror  plates. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that;  they  would  not  take  a  ])iece  of 
glass  as  big  as  a  window  and  make  a  mirror  out  of  it  ordinarily. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  \^Tiat  do  you  say  plate  glass  is  selling  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Well,  it  is  running  rrom  11.4  cents  for  2  foot 
8  to  32.3  cents  for  the  120-foot  glass.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Dalzell, 
that  I  am  quite  aware  that  that  is  not  the  present  asking  price,  but 
practically  no  one  has  paid  the  new  prices  issued  about  two  weeks  ago. 
Those  are  the  actual  costs  that  have  been  enforced  since  March  12. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  you  have  to  say  of  a  uniform  rate 
of  25  cents  per  foot  levied  on  all  glass? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  should  object  very  strongly  to  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  would  object  strongly,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  that  amount  be  an  increase  or  a  reduction 
from  the  general  schedule? 

Mr.  Gt^ERTNER.  A  very  substantial  increase. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  to  the  question  of  levying  a 
uniform  duty  on  all  glass  per  foot? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  No;  because  the  cost  of  production  of  all  sizes  is 
not  the  same.  A  25-cent-a-foot  duty,  as  I  figure  it,  would  be  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  250  per  cent  ordinarily  .on  the  small  size. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  would  be  prohibitory  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  the  present  way  the  schedule  is 
arranged  is  better  than  fixing  a  certain  rate  at  so  much  per  foot? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Absolutely ;  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  trade  all  over  the  worlds  and  for  a  good  reason:  The  claim  is 
very  often  made  that  each  square  foot  of  plate  glass  cofets  as  much  to 
produce  as  the  next;  that  is,  that  the  manufacturer  adds  together  all 
cost  of  production,  divides  it  by  the  total  number  of  feet  produced, 
and  calls  that  an  average.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  cost  runs 
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all  the  way  up  from  a  little  over  the  cost  of  the  polishiajr  to  ilie  ex- 
treme cost  on  the  large  sizes.    The  whole  point  is  that  plate  glass  is 
a  very  big  manufacturing  pro}X)j5ition.     It  is  almost  a  raw -material 
business.    A  man  does  not  know  very  much  more  when  he  starts^  to 
manufacture  plate  glass,  as  to  what  quality  he  is  going  to  ^^t,  than 
the  farmer  knows  when  he  plants  his  seed.    Tt  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  fortune.    And  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  find  out  what  quality 
he  has  got  until  he  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  manufacturing  cost,  aud 
I  will  give  you  some  figures  here  by  way  of  illustration.    We  "wUl  say 
that  the  ma^iufacturer  casts  ten  sheets  of  glass  each  10  feet  square, 
making  a  thousand  feet  nearly.    The  total  cost  of  production  of  those 
ten  sheets,  if  they  all  turned  out  perfect,  would  be,  say,  $240,  at  2^ 
cents  a  foot.    That  would  have  included  administrative  expense,  the 
interest  on  the  investment,  fuel,  packing,  materiah  and  labor,  the  labor 
of  milling,  and  everything  of  that  sort.    .Now,  up  to  the  polishing 
process  all  of  that  thousand  feet  has  paid  exactly  the  same  cost,  which 
we  will  call,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  18  cents  a  foot.    After  the  cast- 
ing is  completed  it  is  discovered  that  two  sheets  have  defects  in  them, 
that  they  are  not  perfect,  although  by  cutting  through  these  defects 
it  will  be  possible  to  get  small  sheets  that  are  perfect. 

Now,  I  contend  that  as  the  nuiiuifacture  of  those  smaller  sheets 
really  saves  the  manufacturer  money,  yet  that  the  cost  of  those 
sheets  is  really  the  cost  of  polishing  and  nothing  el.s(»,  because  the 
tnanufacturer  has  not  spent  all  of  the  money  up  to  that  point.  He 
can  either  polish  the  glass  at  an  exjx'uditure  of  (>  cents  a  foot,  or 
throw  it  away.  Taking  the  exact  figures  for  that,  a  thousand  square 
feet — that  is,  the  original  ten  sheets,  at  18  cents — that  cost,  up  tf> 
the  polishing  i)rocess,  is  $180.  Then  the  polishing  of  800  feet,  at  fi 
cents  per  foot,  gives  another  $18.  That  is  $2*J8.  The  question  now 
arises  whether  the  manufacturer  is  to  go  on  and  [)olish  the  last  200 
feet  or  not.  Suppose  he  would  still  have  had  a  reduction  in  price 
amounting  to  V2  cents  per  foot,  in  order  to  dispose  of  that — that,  on 
that  200  feet,  is  $24.  The  cost,  however,  of  polishing  those  200  ft»et 
is  only  $12 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  makes  a  net  i)rofit  on  what  otherwi-^  he 
w^ould  have  to  throw  away? 

Mr.  (lOERTNER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  UNnERW(K)i).  And  therefore  the  rate  on  tlie  small  glass  should 
not  be  as  great  as  on  the  large  glass? 

Mr.  (JoERTXER.  Absolutely  not.  All  over  the  world  glass  has 
alw-ays  lx»en  charged  on  that  basis,  and  price  lists  have  been  ma<le  up 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Underwooo.  You  are  an  importer? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  An  importer;   yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  familiar  with  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Fairly  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  \Miat  are  the  freight  rates  from  Antwerp  to 
New  York? 

Mr.  Goertner.  About  15  shillings.  On  plate  glass  it  is  about  17 
shillings  a  cubic  ton.  That  figures  out  about  18  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Underw(m>d.  Does  the  marine  insurance  amount  to  anything! 

Mn  (toertner.  Very  trifling:  T  think  about  three-eighths  of  1  per 
cent* 
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Mr.  Underwood.  The  railroad  freight  rate  on  plate  glass  in  the 
United  States,  as  compared  to  other  things,  is  high,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  GoERTNER.  Plate  glass  is  from  first  to  third  class  freight. 
Mr.  Underwood.  About  what  does  it  average  a  hundred  miles? 
Mr.  GoERTNER.  That  is  something  that  I  have  never  gone  into,  and 
I  couid  not  even  make  a  guess. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  vou  Imow  what  the  rate  is  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo? 

Mr.  Goektner.  Twenty-four  cents  in  carload  lots  and  35  cents  in 
less  than  carloads. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twcntv-four  cents  would  be  the  wholesale  rate, 
then? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  pretty  good-sized  wholesaler  that 
ever  buys  carloads  at  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  24  cents  a  hundred  pounds? 
Mr.  Goertner.  I  do  not  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  those  rates,  by 
any  means.     That  is  my  recollection  of  the  rate  to  Rochester;  that 
one  I  happen  to  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  something  like  G  and  9  cents  per  hundred 
miles  to  move  it.  Does  that  freight  rate  affect  the  foreign  product 
going  into  western  markets  in  competition  with  the  western  glass 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Almost  to  the  extent  that  it  does  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturer, but,  as  I  explained  a  moment  ago,  the  through  rate  is  a 
trifle  less  than  the  combined  local  ocean  and  rail  rate.    Take  the 
Antwerp  to  Chicago  rate  on  sheet  glass.     The  same  proposition  ap- 
plies to  the  plate,  only  with  a  little  different  figures.    The  ocean  rate 
to  New  York  is  about  16  cents.     The  rate  to  Chicago  is  40  cents,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  55  cents;  whereas  the  through  rate  from  Antwerp  to 
Chicago  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  is  48  cents.     There  is  a  slight  re- 
.  duction  in  that  way,  but  it  is  trifling. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Forty-eight  and  55  cents. 
Mr.  GrOERTNER.  That  is  the  way  it  works  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  glass  manufacturers  are  located  at  different 
places  in  the  United  States.  Are  there  zones  in  which  the  freight 
rates  compel  them  to  sell  their  product  like  coal  and  such  materia], 
or  can  they  all  come  into  each  other's  territory  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  In  competition  with  each  other,  or  a  foreign  manu- 
facturer? 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Well,  the  question  of  competition  of  AniericaJi 
plate-glass  manufacturers  with  each  other  has  not  arisen.  No  one 
takes  that  into  calculation.    I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  ou^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  consider  that  there  is  no  competition 
between  themselves? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  There  is  no  real  competition. 
Mn  Underwood.  Can  you  carry  the  toreign  product  into  any  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States  in  competition  with  them,  or  does  the  freight 
rate  prohibit  you  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Not  only  the  freight  rate,  but  the  duty.  We  can 
never  sell  foreign  plate  glass.  It  is  of  a  gi'ade  that  is  not  manufac- 
tured.   For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  not  manufactured. 

Mr.. Underwood.  You  say  that  part  of  this  duty  is  prohibitive  on 
certain  grades.    On  what  gi*ades  of  glass  is  it  prohibitive? 
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Mr.  GoERTNER.  On  ordinary  grades  for  building  purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Describe  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Generally  speaking,  for  sheets  for  glazing*. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  sizes? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  All  sizes  from  2  feet  8  inches  up  to  120  square  feet 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  understand  your  answer.  Wul  you  de- 
scribe what  you  say  is  prohibitive,  what  classes  of  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Nearly  all  the  plate  glass  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  sold  as  what  is  called  starch  sheets  of  glazing  qual- 
ity. That  is  the  glass  just  as  it  runs  from  the  polishing  table.  There 
is  a  standard  of  quality*,  but  it  is  not  selected  for  size  in  the  least.  If 
the  light  happens  to  run  16  by  21,  or  16  by  42,  or  102  by  111,  you  get 
it  just  as  it  comes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  the  ordinary  glass  that  the  average  house 
builder  will  put  in  the  windows? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Whatever  plate  glass  is  used. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  you  say  it  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Absolutelv. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  classes  of  glass  can  and  do  come  in  under 
this? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Good  qualities  for  the  manufacture  of  mirror 
plates.    Some  fine  glass  for  carriage  builders,  and  that  size. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  describe  to  the  reporter  the  distinction, 
technically,  between  those  two  classes  of  glass,  so  that  the  committee 
can  technically  distinguish  it? 

Mr.  Goertner.  It  could  not  be  described  to  anybody,  Mr.  Under- 
wood. I  could  not  describe  it  to  another  man  in  the  trade.  You  can 
only  point  it  out  when  the  two  classes  are  in  front  of  them.  It  is  the 
most  mrtangible  proposition  in  the  world.     It  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Damell.  Take  the  sizes  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches.  Are 
there  importers  of  that  size  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  should  say  there  were  more  in  the  next  bracket. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  I  am  not  asking  about  the  next  bracket. 

Mr.  Goertner.  There  is  some  glass  16  by  24  imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Large  or  small  importations?  What  would  you  say 
they  were  last  year,  lor  instance? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  could  not  divide  it  into  brackets. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  could  not? 

Mr.  Goertner.  No. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  the  next  bracket,  not  exceeding  24  by  30 
inches;  what  about  the  importations  in  that  bracket? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Mr.  Dalzell,  the  total  importations  to  the  United 
States  last  year  are  given  as  3,600,000  square  feet,  and  a  trifle  over. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  All  the  brackets? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Of  all  brackets  together. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  importations  in  the  bracket  not  exceeding  16  bv 
24  inches  are  1,207,000  square  feet,  and  the  16  by  24  and  not  exceed- 
ing 24  by  30,  4,597,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Goertner.  What  year  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1907. 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  have  my  statement  here  from  the  organ  of  the 
glass  trade. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Mr.  Goertner.  This  is  from  this  week's  National  Glass  Budget, 
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the  Saturday's  issue.  It  gives  the  importations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1908,  as  3,667,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Mr.  Dalzell  is  reading  the  statistics  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1907,  and  you  are  reading  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1908,  a  year  later. 

Mr.  GrOERTKER.  The  importations  for  1907  were  6,727,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  for  all  kinds  of  plate  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  of  course,  was  the 
vear  of  the  depression,  and  not  so  much  plate  glass  was  consumed  or 
imported. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six  was  the  banner  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  was  imder  normal 
conditions.     It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  1907  with  1908. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  the  figures  for  1906  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  vear  ending  June  30, 1906,  was  the  biggest  year 
the  country  has  ever  fenown  in  flie  importation  of  plate  ^ass  since 
1888.  There  were  several  millions  of  leet  imported.  In  1907  there 
were  6,600,000  feet.  In  1904  it  dropped  to  4,917,000  feet;  and  the 
fact  is  that  the  figures  of  importation  represent,  roughly  speaking, 
the  glass  that  the  American  plate-glass  factories  are  unable  to  sup- 
ply. It  takes  the  form  of  small  ^ass.  There  is  really  more  busi- 
ness in  this  country  in  a  prosperous  year  than  the  manufacturing 
facilities  can  take  care  of,  and  the  varying  importation  is  caused  by 
the  amounts  of  excess.  There  is  no  stock  on  hand,  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  overproduction. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  re- 
duction of  duty,  and  who  desire  to  advocate  that  side  ? 

Mr.  GrOBRTNER.  Excuse  me  for  just  one  moment,  but  will  vou  kindly 
have  the  proposed  schedule  of  duties  on  sheet  glass  read,  if  r.  Chair- 
man? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  advocate  a  reduction,  we  would 
like  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
schedule  on  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass : 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Sizes  not  exceeding  10  by  15 | 

Sizes  exceeding  10  by  15  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24 1 

Sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 1^ 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36 1^ 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  36 If 

We  propose  in  addition  to  that  that  both  that  schedule  and  the  one 
proposed  ror  polished  plate  shall  be  subject  to  proper  provisions,  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  specific  duty  exceed  the  amount  equal  to  the  ad 
valorem  dutjr  of  50  per  cent.  On  the  others  we  make  no  specific 
recommendation. 

(The  witness  filed  the  following  paper  with  the  committee:) 

New  York,  November  21^  1908. 
To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representor 

tiveSj  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  importers  and  consumers  of  glass  of  European 
manufacture  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts  in  reference  to  para- 
graphs iOl  to  107,  inclusive,  of  the  tariffact  of  June  24,  1907. 
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Even  in  1897  and  for  a  considerable  period  before  that  date  the 
rates  imposed  upon  practically  all  varieties  of  glass  were  excessiwL 
Under  present  conditions  they  are  excessive  to  an  inordinate  degree: 
in  fact,  to  a  very  great  extent  prohibitory. 

Taking  up  the  schedule  for  polished  plate  glass  (paragraph  104) 
we  beg  to  submit  on  sheet  A  attached  hereto  figures  as  to  the  relative 
selling  prices  of  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  product.  The  figures 
used  are  average  costs  at  the  present  time  in  hoth  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  glass  and  apply  to  the  grade  which  constitutes  fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  present  duties  figure  out  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  as  high  ss 
198  per  cent;  and,  furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  small  sizes  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  square  feet,  where  the  specific  duty,  figured  out  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis,  is  less  than  100  per  cent,  the  selling  price  of  American 
polished  plate  glass  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  foreign  plate  glass  at 
the  European  shipping  point  without  any  dutv  being  added  at  all. 

In  the  sizes  from  5  to  10  square  feet  the  selfing  price  of  the  Amer- 
ican glass  is  just  about  equal  to  the  duty  alone  on  the  foreign  gls^- 
On  the  sizes  above  10  square  feet  the  domestic  glass  to-day  sells  for 
less  than  the  duty  on  the  imported  glass. 

In  our  opinion  these  figures  demonstrate  that  the  present  tariff  is 
excessive  beyond  all  reason  and  simply  offers  a  premium  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  monopoly  to  collect  extortionate  prices  from  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  behind  the  shelter  of  the  tariff  wall. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  combinations  among  the  domestic  plate- 
glass  manufacturers  have  been  formed  repeatedly.  The  last  <mic 
broke  up  only  in  March  of  this  year,  with  the  result  that  prices — oo 
longer  artificially  maintained  at  a  high  figure — fell  35  per  cent  over- 
night. If  the  present  schedule  is  reenacted,  history  will  repeat  itself 
and,  as  in  former  years,  American  plate-glass  prices  will  be  fixed  by 
a  combination  of  the  manufacturers  at  a  figure  a  trifle  below  the  cost 
of  foreign  glass  with  the  duty  added  and  remain  there. 

Again,  the  American  phite-glass  manufacturer  probably  needs  no 
protection  whatever.  Skilled  labor  does  not  enter  into  the  production 
of  plate  glass  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  domestic  manufacturers 
have  the  advantage  of  very  much  cheaper  fuel  and  lumber  and  are  on 
the  w^hole  rather  better  equipped  with  modern  machinery  than  their 
foreign  competitors.  They  themselves  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
need  for  excessive  protection  or  for  any  protection  whatever  by  the 
fact  that  they  compete  successfully  with  foreign  manufacturers  for 
Mexican  business,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  freight  rates 
from  the  domestic  factories  to  Mexican  points  are  higher  than  from 
Europe. 

The  present  tariff  is  an  inheritance  from  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
ago  and  is  based  upon  what  was  then  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
American  plate  glass.  We  submit  that  under  present  cinditions,  with 
a  schedule  as  follows : 

Sizes  not  oxcoeding  10  by  24 4  cents  per  square  foot 

Sizes  exceeding  10  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  80 5  cents  per  square  foot 

Sizes  excee<Ung  24  by  30  and  not  exceeiling  24  by  00—-  1 2  cents  per  square  foot 
Sizes  exceeding  24  by  00 20  cents  per  square  foot. 

togetlier  with  the  further  condition  that  in  no  case  the  specific  duty 
shall  exceed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  ample  protection  will 
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be  aiforded  to  the  manufacturer  and  at  the  sanie  time  the  American 
consumers  will  also  receive  their  protection  against  possible  extortion, 
and,  further,  the  government  revenues  will  be  somewhat  increased. 

The  American  consumers  comprise  not  only  the  building  trades, 
but  a  gi^at  variety  of  manufacturers  who  use  plate  glass  in  their 
finished  product,  for  instance,  furniture  manufacturers,  interior 
decoratoi*s,  mirror  manufacturers,  builders  of  carriages,  railway  cars, 
and  steamships,  fixture  manufacturers,  show-case  makers,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Taking  up  the  duties  on  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common 
window  glass  (para^-aph  101),  which  variety  of  glass  is  used  in  the 
cheapest  structures  in  this  country  and  is  strictly  a  necessity  of  life, 
the  present  tariff  affords  almost  an  exact  parallel  to  that  on  plate 
glass.  In  this,  a  cheaper  article,  in  which  an  increased  cost  bears 
most  hardly  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  our  population,  the  present 
tariff  will  average  about  100  per  cent  or  more,  figuring  upon  the 
ordinary  window  glass,  which  comprises  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
total  consumption. 

We  submit  figures  on  memorandum  B  attached.  Here  again,  as 
in  plate  glass,  many  sizes  are  selling  currently  on  this  side  in  Amer- 
ican glass  for  less  than  the  duty  on  the  imported  glass,  and  that  such 
a  prwiibitory  tariff  as  is  now  in  force  is  absolutely  unnecessary  is 
obvious  at  a  glance. 

In  fact,  there  is  much  less  need  for  excessive  protection  on  win- 
dow glass  than  on  almost  any  product  of  the  United  States.  Fully 
half  of  the  window  glass  consumed  in  this  country,  this  half  being 
something  over  3,000,000  boxes  of  50  feet  each,  has  for  the  last  five 
3^ears  been  made  by  patented  machinery  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
one  corporation,  as  a  result  of  which  the  cost  of  labor  in  producing 
machine-made  glass,  as  compared  with  hand-made  glass  such  as  is 
imported,  is  very  small,  no  skilled  workmen  such  as  blowers,  gather- 
ers, or  snappers  being  required. 

Since  window  glass  has  been  made  by  machinery  in  this  country 
not  only  have  the  wag:as  of  blowers,  gatherers,  and  snappers  in  the 
hand-producing  factories  been  reduced  by  considerably  over  50  per 
cent,  but  the  selling  price  of  all  window  glass  has  been  "dictated  prac- 
tically by  the  people  in  control  of  the  machine  product. 

Knowledge  of  the  exact  cost  of  producing  window  glass  by  machine 
is  naturally  only  knowm  to  the  manufacturers,  but  these  manufac- 
turers themselves  must  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  in  need  of 
governmental  assistance. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  schedule  on  unpol- 
ished cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass : 

Sizes  not  exceeding  10  by  15 f  cent  per  pound. 

Sizes  exceeding  10  by  15  and  not  exceoding  IG  by  24 1  cent  per  pound. 

Sizes  exceeding  IG  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 If  cents  per  [wund. 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36 1^  cents  per  pound. 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  36 1  §  cents  per  pound. 

together  with  a  further  provision,  the  same  as  in  polished  plate 
glass,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  specific  duty  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  and  submit  that  such  a  schedule 
would  still  offer  ample  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 
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Regarding  the  duties  on  fluted,  ribbedj  rough,  or  rolled  plate,  etc 
(paragraph  103),  a  very  brief  statement  is  sufficient: 


I  American  manufacturera' selling 
I  prices.  I 


Duty. 


One-eigbUi  inch  thick. 8  cents  per  square  foot JA  cents  per  sqaare  foot. 

Three-sixteenths  Inch  thick '  4  cents  per  square  foot— J  4  cents  per  square  foot. 

One-fourth  inch  thick i  Si  cents  per  square  foot .-.|  6  oeota  per  square  foot. 


This  variety  of  glass  is  selling  in  European  markets  at  prices  not 
less  than  the  American  manufacturers^  pnoes,  and  we  submit,  there- 
fore, that  a  duty  not  exceeding  one-half  cent  per  square  foot  would  be 
ample  protection  here  also. 

Regarding  cylinder  and  crown  class  polished  (paragraph  102)  this 
article  is  not  made  in  the  United  States  at  all  and  never  has  been. 
The  present  rates  of  duty  are  not  so  inordinately  excessive  as  in  the 
other  schedules,  but  are  nevertheless  based  upon  conditions  of  two 
decades  ago  and  should  be  reduced  as  follows : 

Sizes  not  exceeding  16  by  24 3  cents  per  square  foot 

Sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 4  cents  per  square  foot 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30 10  cents  per  square  foot 

Regarding  mirror  plates  (paragraph  105)  the  present  schedule  is 
based  upon  an  additional  protection  of  3  cents  jper  square  foot  above 
the  protection  accorded  to  plate  glass.  A  revised  schedule  for  this 
paragraph  should  follow  the  lines  of  the  revised  schedule  which  we 
propose  on  polished  plate  glass. 

Memorandum  A. 

Polished  plate  glass. 


Not  exceeding  2  feet  8  inoheB.. 

Exceeding  2  feet  8  Inches,  not  exceeding 

5  square  feet 

Exceeding  6  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

7  square  feet 

Exceeding  7  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

10  square  feet 

Exceeding  10  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

12  square  feet 

Exceeding  12  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

25  square  feet 

Exceeding  25  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

50  square  feet _ 

Exceeding  50  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

100  square  feet 

Exceeding  100  square  feet,  not  exceed- 

120  square  feet — ... 


Foreign 

cost  per 

square  foot 

f.o.b.  Ant 

werp. 


(0.0077 
.1599 
.1599 
.1772 
.1772 
.1988 
.2141 
.2284 
.2532 


I       Duty 
Duty      I  equals  per- 
per  square;  ceatago  of 
foot.      I      glass 

I      7alue. 


Coat  for- 
eign plBt«  ATerac« 
glass  duty  Mlllng- 
and  freight      prfcos 

paid  to      .\ineriesn 
NewYor1r|    poUsbed 
per  square., plate  glass. 
foot 


10.06  ; 

.10    I 
.225 
.225  , 
.86 
.86    ! 

.85 

I 

.86    , 
.35    I 


Percent.  \ 

82  I 

681 

140  ' 

127  1 
196  I 

mi 

168 
168 
188 


tO.W7  : 
.27 
.395 
.416    I 
.541 
.661 
.679 
.508 
.618 


I0.U4 
.Itt 


.2W 

.«5 
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Memorandum  B. 

Unpolished  cylinder,  ci'oxcn,  and  common  window  glaas. 
SINGLE  THICK. 
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sizes. 


I      Daty 
Foreign  i  Duty  per  equals  per- 
cost  per  !box  of  60  ceutftge  of 
box  of  50      feet.         foreign 
feet.  cost. 


NotexL 
ISxoeedlng  10 
Exceeding  14 
Exceeding  16 
Exceeding  20 
Exceeding  24 
Exceeding  24 
Exceeding  SO 
Exoeedlng  80 
Exceeding  30 


10  by  16.. 

>y  l£»  not 
by  20,  not 
by  24,  not 
by  80,  not 
by  90,  not 
by  88,  not 
by  40,  not 
by  60,  not 
by  64 


exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 


14  by  20-. 
16  by  24.. 
20  by  90.. 
24  by  30- 
24  by  36- 
80  by  40- 
30  by  50- 
80  by  54.. 


L 


90.80 
.05 
.05 
1.28 
1.82 
1.82 
1.40 
1.68 
1.66 


90.72 
.98 
.96 
1.24 
1.24 
1.60 
1.76 
2.02 
2.02 


Cost. duty.  I    Selling 
andfrelgtit    prices  of 
paid  to    I  American 
New  York.'     glass. 


Percent.  . 
81  I 
108  1 
108 
101 

114 
126 
182  I 
182  > 


72  ! 
.01 
.04 
.68  ' 
.67  , 
.98  ' 
.27 
,66  , 
.78  I 


1.20 
1.26 
1.82 
1.86 
1.40 
1.61 
1.78 
1.88 


DOUBLE  THICK. 


Not  exceeding  10  by  15. 
Exceeding  10  by  16,  not 
Exceeding  14  by  20,  not 
Exceeding  16  by  24,  not 
Exceeding  20  by  80,  not 
Exceeding  24  by  80,  not 
Exceeding  24  by  86,  not 
Exceeding  80  by  40,  not 
Exceeding  80  by  54,  not 
Exceeding  80  by  60,  not 
Exceeding  30  by  64,  not 
Exceeding  80  by  70 


exceeding  14  by  20-. 
exceeding  16  by  24- 
exceedlng  20  by  30. 
exceeding  24  by  30. 
exceeding  24  by  36. 
exceeding  30  by  40... 
exceeding  90  by  54... 
exceeding  80  by  60. 
exceeding  SO  by  64. 
exceeding  30  by  70. 


91.24 
1.83 
1.88 
1.85 
1.78 
1.78 
1.91 
2.10 
2.28 
2.77 
3.24 
3.87 


nio 

1.60 
1.60 
1.90 
1.90 
2.80 
2.70 
8.10 
3.10 
8.10 
3.10 
3.10  ; 


80 
113 
118 
116 
107 
129  i 
141 
148  ' 
186  , 
112 

96 

80 


92.40 
2.86 
2.08 
3.70  I 
3.83 
4.23 
4.76 
5.86 
5.54 
6.02 
G.60 
7.13 


91.51 
1.66 
1.77 
1.97 
1.99 
2.02 
2.17 
2.37 
2.42 
2.62 
2.a8 
3.19 


Semon  Bache  &  Co., 
Seigmond  J.  Bach,  PresiderU^ 

New  York. 
Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Company, 
By  E.  A.  PIiLLS,  Director^ 


Benjamin  Griffen, 
D.  A.  Vanhornb  &  Co., 
Theo.  W.  Morris  Co., 
Bendit,  Drcy  &  Co., 
Jacques  Kahn, 

John  Lucas  &  Co., 
Caspar  W.  Briogs, 

Schrenk  &  Co., 

Jul.  J.  GiBiAN,  Secretary^ 


Boston. 


New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Hoboken. 


The  Chair3Ian.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  desires  to  be 
heard  on  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  duty  ?  If  not,  we  will  hear 
Mr.  Clause. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  L.  CLAUSE,  OP  PITT8BUEG,  PA.,  PKESI- 
DENT  OP  THE  PITTSBTTBO  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Ci/AUSE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  imports  of  plate  glass  that  have  taken  place  under 
paragraph  104  of  the  Din^ley  tariff  bill,  which  you  will  note  have  in- 
crea^  enormously,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  that  bill  made  a 
slight  increase  in  the  rate  on  the  first  two  brackets.  The  imports  for 
the  various  years  under  this  tariff  have  been  as  follows : 


Up  to  16  by 

Up  to  24  by 

Up  to  24  by 

All  over  24  I 

24  (duty  8 

30  (duty  10 

60  (duty  22i 

by  GO  (duty 

Total. 

cents). 

cent»). 

cents). 

35oent«). 
Fe€t.        ! 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet, 

Ftft. 

•22.W9 
26,406 

>»  138,005 
'^    302,704 

}        115,959 

5.665 

eB6.8S5 

74,704 

385,003 

404.674 

60,738  . 

Se>»212 

105,323 

428,214 

860,677 

145,611  , 

1,048,S?5 

332,782 

1,475,244 

705,809 

724,724 

S,238,0» 

382,233 

l,5i5,802 

946,  mo 

1,329,455  , 

4,2M,40l> 

651,729 

3,294.124 

1,191,173 

1,162,112 

6,299.1S8 

567,8J>2 

2,442,060 

811,310 

5^5.195 

4,417.SS7 

682,597 

4,323,669 

792,579 

265,412 

6.054,2^ 

1,050,813 

5,178,212 

896,294 

164.416 

7,201.2SS 

1,207,576 

4,577,059 

741,947 

180,913 

6,707.i95 

^  Duty  8  cents. 

1808 - - - |{ 

1899- - i 

1900 , —J 

1901 - ^ 1 

1902 _ — -! 

1903 - -' 

1904 —I 

1905 i 

1906- - 

lOOCr —I 


«  Duty  5  cents. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  understood  the  last  witness  to  say  that  the  impor- 
tations exist  wholly  of  the  character  of  glass  not  manufactured  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  I  should  hardly  want  to  be  responsible  for  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  one  of  the  last  witnessed,  and  that  is  one 
of  them  I  would  not  want  to  be  responsible  for.  That  is  not  a  fact. 
The  glass  imported  is  not  of  a  class,  of  a  kind,  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee  will  all  find 
a  c()py  of  this  brief  upon  their  desks. 

Mr.  Clause.  The  Wilson  bill  materially  reduced  the  rates  on  the 
two  highest  brackets,  and  this  was  not  restored. 

You  will  note  that  the  increase  in  imports  did  not  become  material 
until  the  year  1901.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  beginning 
with  the  year  1900  there  has  been  almost  a  constant  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country,  due  to  the  advance  in  wages  and 
the  increased  cost  of  materials  entering  into  the  product,  which  have 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  to  the  further  fact 
that,  beginning  at  about  that  time,  the  railroads  in  connection  with 
5;ome  of  the  trans-Atlantic  steamsliip  lines  began  to  issue  through 
rates  of  freight  from  Antwerp  to  all  of  the  inland  points  of  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States,  which  were  very  much  less  than  were 
charged  upon  plate  glass  of  domestic  production.  This  competition 
became  so  acute  that  a  plate-glass  works  located  at  Antwerp  could 
have  distributed  its  product  in  the  United  States  at  lower  average 
freight  rates  than  one  located  at  Pittsburg.  To  be  more  specific^  the 
rate  of  freight  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  was  materially  less  than  the 
rate  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  We  repeatedly  calle(i  the  attention 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  this  condition,  and  finally 
brought  action  against  the  railroads,  but  the  commission  after  long 
delay,  rendered  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  they  were  helpless  to  give 
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US  relief  in  the  matter.  Just  at  the  present  moment  the  railroads 
have  advanced  the  rates  on  imported  glass,  but  they  are  in  position 
to  lower  the  rates  asain  at  any  time  that  the  movement  of  their  empty 
equipment  inland  from  the  seaboard  makes  it  expedient  for  them  to 
do  so.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  is  in  effect  equivalent 
to  a  partial  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

We  wish  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  the  imports  in  the 
fiye-tenth-foot  bracket,  paying  22^  cents  per  foot  duty,  which,  you 
will  note,  have  grown  until  fliey  are  about  equal  to  the  entire  im- 
ports in  all  brackets  in  the  years  1898  and  1899,  and,  in  fact,  in  some 
years  have  surpassed  them.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  conclusive  that 
a  duty  of  22^  cents  per  foot  is  not  sufficient  to  shut  out  imports. 

How  has  the  foreigner  been  able  to  pay  22i  cents  per  foot  duty 
and  sell  his  glass  in  this  market?  Because  it  costs  him  half  (or 
less)  as  much  to  build  a  factory,  and  when  once  built  he  operates  it 
at  one-third  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  country. 

In  this  connection  we  think  it  proper  to  reconsider  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  present  tariff  is  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the 
necessities  for  protection  and  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Repub- 
lican platform.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  thoroughly  understood 
<lhat  it  costs  just  as  much  per  square  foot  to  make  a  small  sheet  as  a 
large  one.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  production  of  small  sizes  is 
just  as  great,  proportionately,  as  it  is  of  large,  and,  in  fact,  the  losses 
in  the  works  which  surround  the  production  of  small  sizes  are  in 
many  respects  greater  than  exist  in  the  manufacture  of  larger  sizes. 
The  production  of  small  sizes  during  the  operation,  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  product  reaches  the  warehouse,  is  largely  contingent 
upon  accidents,  breakage,  and  poor  results,  rather  than  to  design. 
It  should  also  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  cost  of  production, 
both  here  and  abroad,  is  figured  and  can  be  figured  only  as  so  much 
per  foot,  irrespective  of  size  produced,  and  that  a  taritf,  to  be  prop- 
erly and  uniformly  protective,  should  be  a  flat  rate  per  foot  on  all 
sizes,  irrespective  of  dimension. 

The  German  tariff,  which  is  credited  with  having  been  made  very 
carefully  and  after  a  scientific  consideration  of  all  the  problems  in- 
volved, abandoned  the  method  of  having  a  graduated  scale  and 
adopted  a  flat  tariff,  which  they  impose  on  all  plate  glass,  irrespec- 
tive of  size.     Austria  and  Spain  have  similar  tariffs. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  stated  that  all  tariffs  were 
graded  the  same  as  that  in  force  in  this  country.  Italy  and  France 
still  have  tariffs  based  iipon  a  scale  of  schedules  in  which,  however, 
there  is  only  a  slight  difference  in  the  rate  of  duty,  so  that  we  think 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the  present  schedules  have  been  out- 
grown. The  Republican  platform  had  no  thought  of  plate  glass  or 
any  other  individual  American  product;  it  laid  down  a  broad  prin- 
ciple, which  fully  meets — as  all  broad  principles  should — the  condir 
tions  surrounding  our  industry,  i.  e.,  that  tlie  rate  of  duty  should  rep- 
resent substantially  the  difference  in  cost  between  domestic  and 
foreign  production  plus  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit.  There  i«?  no 
way  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  plate-glass  industry  except  by  im- 
posing a  flat  rate  which  shall  apply  to  all  plate  glass,  irrespective  of 
size.    The  character  of  the  imports  that  have  taken  place  during  the 

{)ast  eleven  years  very  graphically  illustrates  the  failure  of  the  Ding- 
ey tariff  to  "meet  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  last  Republican  plat- 
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form.  AVe  are  ready  to  have  a  reduction  in  the  35-cents-per-foot  rate 
of  duty  if  the  principle  of  a  flat  rate  be  adopted.  The  imports  show 
that  at  8  cents  and  10  cents  per  foot  duty  they  have  grown  enormously 
during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  that  while  the  imports  for  the 
five-tenth-foot  bracket,  paying  22^  cents  per  foot  duty,  have  not 
increased  proportionately,  our  glass  is  still  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  foreign  glass  at  that  rate,  and  that  a  new  tariff  imposing  a  flat 
rate  of  duty  should,  in  no  event,  be  less  than  22^  cents  per  foot.  In 
fact,  to  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  platform,  it  should  be  higher  than  that  figure. 

A  flat  rate  of  22^  cents  involves  a  large  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
all  glass  fi:om  10  to  250  square  feet  in  area ;  it  involves  no  change  in 
the  rate  of  duty  on  glass  from  5  to  10  square  feet  in  area,  and  asks 
for  an  advance  only  on  glass  under  5  square  feet  in  area. 

I  wish  to  state  now  that  glass  is  used  up  to  250  square  feet  in  area, 
not  up  to  120  square  feet  in  area,  as  the  other  gentleman  stated. 

Let  us  next  understand  that  two-thirds  of  the  glass  consumed  in 
this  country  is  under  10  square  feet  in  area,  and,  next,  that  on  this 
two-thirds,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  American  manufacturers  have  never 
made  any  money.  While  some  of  this  glass  required  for  special  pur- 
poses yields  a  fair  price,  by  far  the  greater  part  has  been  sold  at  sifi 
actual  large  loss,  so  that  all  the  money  made  in  the  industry  has  been 
made  out  of  the  glass  required  over  10  square  feet  in  area.  This 
is  relatively  only  a  small  part  of  the  sales.  No  doubt  there  will  be 
serious  protest  against  our  proposal  from  the  consumers  of  small 
glass,  but  by  what  application  of  the  square  deal  should  they  expect 
or  demand  that  they  should  have  their  requirements  supplied  at  a 
dead  loss  to  the  producer? 

For  the  reasons  above  given  the  profits  of  plate-glass  manufac- 
turers, notwithstanding  the  years  of  enormous  prosperity  throush 
which  we  have  passed,  clearly  indicate  that  they  have  not  shared  in 
it,  as  have  most  other  industries.  So  far  as  our  own  company  is  con- 
cerned, our  profits  on  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  have  been  very 
meager  indeed,  after  taking  into  account  the  very  lar^  depreciation 
charges  which  we  have  made  and  which  are  necessarily  incident  to 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  We  can  not,  of  course,  speak  for  the 
large  number  of  other  parties  engaged  in  the  business,  but  we  venture 
the  statement  that,  taken  collectively,  they  have  made  little  or  no 
money.  There  are  now  eleven  other  manufacturers  besides  ourselves 
engaged  in  the  business.  While  some  among  these  eleven  manufac- 
turers have  no  doubt  made  some  money,  many  of  them  have  lost 
money;  so  that  the  net  return  to  them  as  a  whole  has  been  very 
meager. 

In  contrast  with  this  the  industry  abroad,  and  particularly  in  Bel- 
gium, has  never  been  so  prosperous.  Favored  by  their  Government, 
which  permits  and  encourages  pooling  and  trade  agreements,  they 
have  been  able  to  maintain  very  profitable  prices  for  any  market^ 
which  they  could  control,  and  this  in  turn  strengthens  them  should 
they  at  any  time  wish  to  make  a  dumping  ground  of  our  market, 
which  they  have  frequently  done.  There  have  been  times  within  the 
history  oi  the  Dingley  tariff  when  the  French  manufacturers  were 
selling  plate  glass  m  this  country  at  50  per  cent  of  what  they  were 
receivmg  for  similar  glass  for  their  home  market.  Naturally,  we 
have  no  nopes  of  being  in  position  to  export  plate  glass. 
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Such  a  change  as  we  desire  would,  of  course,  necessitate  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  paragraph  No.  102,  covering  cylinder  and  crown 
glass,  polished ;  and  also  paragraph  106,  covering  cast  polished  plate 
glass,  silvered,  cylinder  and  crown  glass,  silvered,  and  looking-glass 
plates;  and  a  small  portion  of  paragraph  112,  covering  mirrors  not 
exceeding  144  square  inches;  otherwise  importers  woifld  evade  the 
proposejitariff  hj  bringing  in  large  imports  under  these  paragraphs. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  effect  that  the  Dmg- 
ley  tariff  has  had  upon  the  importation  of  German  looking-glass 
plates.  These  formerly  came  into  the  country  for  the  most  part  sil- 
vered, but  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  they  have  practically 
all  come  in  under  paragraph  102  as  unsilvered  plates,  and  have  been 
silvered  in  this  country  because  of  the  very  much  lower  rate  of  duty 
imposed  under  this  paragraph.  This  shows  beyond  question  that 
the  duty  should  be  raised  proportionately  to  correspond  with  the  duty 
on  silvered  plates. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  T^^lat  effect  will  this  have  upon 
the  government  revenues?  That,  of  course,  can  not  be  definitely 
predicted,  because  it  can  not  be  foreseen  what  changes  in  the  cost  of 
production 'and  in  the  market  conditions  abroad  may  take  place.  It 
IS  not  inconceivable  that  the  Belgians,  with  the  best  and  cheapest 
labor  employed  by  anyone  in  the  industry,  might  again  use  this 
country  as  a  dumping  ground  and  thus  more  than  hold  their  own, 
even  at  the  increased  rate  of  duty  imposed,  in  which  event  the  gov- 
ernment revenues  would  be  very  greatly  increased  from  this  source. 
Even  if  the  imports  should  be  materially  decreased,  the  increased  rate 
of  duty  might  and  probably  would  maintain  the  revenue  at  about  the 
same  amount  the  Government  has  been  receiving  therefrom.  But 
even  if  the  government  revenues  from  this  source  should  be  mate- 
rially reduced,  we  feel  that  our  industry  has  suffered  severely  for  the 
sake"  of  providing  government  revenue  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
fair  to  us.  Let  this  burden,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  shifted  to  others 
who  have  been  more  favored  than  we  have  been. 

All  of  which  we  most  respectfully  submit  for  your  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  heard  the  state- 
ment made  this  morning  that  a  few  years  ago  the  plate  manufacturers 
of  this  countrjr  issued  a  statement  over  their  signature  fixing  the  price 
of  plate  glass  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  our  company,  sir.    I  can  not  speak  for  the  others. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  as  to  whether  the 
others  issued  such  a  statement? 

Mr.  CLAfrsE.  They  are  here ;  they  can  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  furnish  that  information? 

Mr.  Clause.  They  are  here ;  some  of  them  will  be  heard.  I  do  not 
care  to  speak  for  tnem,  because  it  is  not  my  affair.  But  I  want  to 
say  there  is  no  combination  whatever  among  the  plate-glass  manufac- 
turers.   There  is  absolutely  open  competition. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  of  them  are  there? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  twelve  all  told — eleven  others  besides  our- 
tselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company 
never  signed  the  paper  which  the  former  witness  referred  to? 
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Mr.  Clause.  I  am  sure  they  never  signed  that  paper  he  referred  to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  they  sign  any  similar  paper,  then? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  have  been  times  when  there  has  been  joint  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  company,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such 
paper  as  he  speaks  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Describe  to  the  committee  what  the  joint  action 
was  that  has  been  taken  by  the  plate-glass  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  there  have  been  times  when  they  have  tried  to 
put  up  prices.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand sprung  up,  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  took  the  initiative 
in  advanciiig  prices  because  of  the  demand,  and  others  fell  in  line- 
But  there  is  free  competition  among  the  manufacturers  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  that  time  there  was  an  agreement  made  with 
reference  to  the  fixing  of  prices? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  may  have  been  such  an  agreement  made. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  your  company  a  party  to  such  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  have  been  times  when  we  have  been  parties  to 
an  attempt  to  maintain  prices,  but  they  have  never  been  maintained 
so  far  as  I  Imow.  There  have  been  various  efforts,  but  always  un- 
successful. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  such  effort? 

Mr.  Clause.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  stated  this  morning  by  a  witness  that  on 
the  ordinary  plate  glass  for  windows,  and  so  forth,  the  Am«*ican 
producers  control  absolutely  the  market.  What  do  you  say  as  to 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  that  is  correct.  There  is  no  glass  imported 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  present  duty  is  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  So  far  as  glazing  glass  is  concerned  I  would  say  that 
practically  there  is  no  glazing  glass  imported.  It  is  also  true  that 
so  far  as  the  glazing  quality  is  concerned  the  manufacturers  are  not 
availing  themselves  of  the  present  duty.  The  gentleman  stated  the 
truth  when  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  selling  as  high  as  the 
present  duty  would  let  you  sell? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  present  duty  is  prohibitive,  and  a  non- 
revenue  paying  duty,  practically? 

Mr.  Ci^use.  It  is  prohibitive  so  long  as  we  are  ready  to  sell  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  our  production  at  less  than  cost,  and  that  we  have 
always  done.  • 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  class  of  glass  that  is  imported  into 
this  country  on  which  the  Government  is  g:etting  a  revenue? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  largely  used  for  mirror  purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  way  to  technically  distinguish  be- 
tween the  glass  that  is  used  for  window  purposes,  the  ordinary  glaz- 
ing glass,  and  that  used  for  mirror  purposes? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  go  into  the  finer,  distinctions 
on  the  part  of  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  matter,  but  I  think  anyone 
with  glass  before  them  could  easily  distinguish  the  difference.  There 
are  some  finer  distinctions  that  would  be  hard  for  a  novice  to  under- 
stand. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  glass  at 
your  factory,  the  run  of  the  factory,  per  foot? 

Mr.  Clause.  Glass  in  this  country,  taking  a  period  of  years,  those 
just  last  past,  and  charging  a  very  reasonable  depreciation  chai^,  an 
actual  depreciation  charge  at  that,  one  that  has  actually  been  made,  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  32  cents  per  foot. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  run  of  the  mill;  the  nm  of  the 
factory? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  gkss  laid  down  in  New  York 
Harbor,  imported  glass,  with  the  duty  added,  the  same  glass  that  you 
make  in  America? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  a  general  question  that  can  not  be  answered 
that  way.  I  think  I  can  give  you  information  which  is  more  in  the 
line  with  what  you  want  by  stating  that  it  cpsts  about  14  cents  a  foot 
to  produce  glass  in  Belgium.  Now,  the  rates  of  duty,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  the  size,  and  it  oosts  just  as  much  to  make  1  foot  of 
glass  there  as  another. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  that  that  includes  polishing? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  include  all  the  charges  for  depreciation, 
the  office  charges,  capital,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir.  That  does  not  include  any  interest  on  the 
capital.     Neither  did  the  figure  that  T  gave  you  include  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  labor  in  your  factory  per  foot 
of  glass? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  could  not  state,  but  I  can  state  that  in  a  general  way 
we  pay  something  over  three  times  the  rate  of  wages  paid  m  Belgium. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  state  that  from  your  information  or  from 
hearsay  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  From  my  own  information. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  examined  the  wage  scales  of  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  know  what  they  are  here? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  works  in  Belgium ;  therefore  we 
know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  information  you  «tate  that  the  difference 
in  the  wage  scales  is  about  one  to  three  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Something  over  three  to  one. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  a  foot  of  glass  in  your  mill,  which  costs  32 
cents,  how  much  of  that  is  wages ;  how  much  is  charged  against  that 
foot  of  glass  for  interest,  or  for  betterments,  machinery,  improve- 
ments, and  office  charges?  In  other  Avords,  how  much  of  it  is  wage 
and  other  charge?? 

Mr.  Clause.  This  is  going  very  much  more  into  detail  than  I  could 
give  you  from  such  records  as  I  have  with  me;  in  fact,  some  of  the 
records  are  not  kept;  that  is,  our  total  cost  does  not  show  what  part 
of  that  cost  is  represented  by  labor,  although  in  a  general  way  labor 
represents  close  to  50  per  cent  of  cost.  But  we  make  no  statement 
which  shows  exactly  the  kind  of  analysis  that  you  are  mentioning. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  far  as  you  can  have  the  information  before 
you,  yoti  would  state  that  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  represented  labor? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  the  current  analysis  that  is  made. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  your  Belgium  factory, 
the  14  cents  in  the  Belgium  factory,  represents  labor  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  I  can  not  tell;  that  is,  I  have  never  looked  at 
the  Belgian  problem  from  that  standpoint;  I  have  never  analyzed 
the  Belgian  cost  sheet  from  that  standpoint.  But  the  total  cost  is  as 
I  state  to  you  and  the  rate  of  wages  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
productivity  of  the  American  workmen  as  compared  with  the  Bel- 
gian workmen? 

Mr.  Clause.  No.  They  have  better  labor  there  than  we  have  here 
for  the  reason  that  the  industry  has  been  located  there  almost  from 
the  beginning.  I  think  that  it  originated  in  France,  and  from  there 
was  transplanted  to  Belgium.  The  labor  has  been  employed  there 
for  many  years,  and  we  have  been  most  seriously  embarrassed  in  this 
country  within  the  last  ten  years  by  the  fact  that  we  have  had  to  take 
on  Italian  and  Slav  labor  largely,  men  who  can  not  speak  English, 
and  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  business.  For  this  reason  it  is 
very  hard  to  keep  down  the  losses  from  breakage  in  the  works,  be- 
cause those  men  are  not  as  familiar  with  this  kind  of  manufacture  as 
the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  Belgian  works. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  feet  of  glass  run  to  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Plate  glass  weighs  about  3^  pounds  per  square  foot, 
and  when  boxed  it  runs  from  a  fraction  over  4  pounds  to  5  pounds 
per  square  foot,  the  case  adding  that  additional  weight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  use  the  long  or  the  short  ton  in  your  cal- 
culations? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  short  ton.    But  we  do  not  figure  per  ton  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  was  getting  at  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  always  per  hundred,  not  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  hundred  pounds  would  have  about  20  square 
feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  "WTiat  is  the  freight  rate  on  a  hundred  pounds 
from  Antwerp  to  Xew  York? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  know.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  is  ^oing 
to  follow  me  will  give  you  some  freight  rates ;  but  my  recollection  is 
that  the  rates  on  freight,  during  the  times  that  the  railroads  were 
making  decided  discriminations,  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  were  35 
cents,  whereas  the  rate  of  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  was  89 
cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  continued  now  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  that  has  been  very  recently  withdrawn.  They 
are  now  quoting  higher  rates,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Uiem 
from  getting  back  to  the  other  rate  at  any  time.  Their  movement  of 
empty  equipment  to  inland  points  again  makes  that  advisable. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  freight  moving  to  the  seaboard  than  is 
coming  back,  and  the  railroads  have  a  very  large  empty  equipment 
^ing  Dack  from  the  seaboard  most  of  the  time,  tliough  at  the  present 
time  it  is  not  so  large ;  and  the  defense  they  made  was  that  this  equip- 
ment was  going  back  empty,  that  it  did  not  produce  any  revenue,  and 
whatever  fliey  could  get  out  of  this  foreign  business  in  hauling  back 
the  empty  equipment  was  just  so  much  gain.  They  overlooked  the 
fact  that  if  the  plate-glass  works  had  been  placed  at  Xew  Orleans,  or 
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up  on  the  eastern  seaboard  at  Newport  Xews,  or  at  New  York,  that 
the  full  rates  would  have  been  charged  on  that  domestic  glass. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  aware  of  that  fact  myself,  and  some  other 
things. 

Mr.  Clause.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  had  the  works  been  located  at 
Antwerp — I  will  say  they  are  located  a  short  distance  from  there, 
but  I  could  not  make  a  comparison  beyond  that.  We  did  make  full 
comparison  of  the  rates  from  Antwerp  to  all  points  of  consumption 
in  the  United  States.  The  rates  from  Pittsburg  to  similar  points 
and  the  average  of  the  foreign  rates  was  always  the  average  of  the 
domestic  rates  of  freight. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  has  been  true  up  to  within  a  very  few  months 
ago. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  When  was  it  that  you  first  called  the  attention  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  have  done  that  repeatedly.  The  final  decision 
rendered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  rendered,  I 
think,  last  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  decided. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  has  been  rendered 
affirming  the  rate  or  rejecting  the  foreign  duty  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  remove  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  asked  you  to  give  the  rate  from  Antwerp  to 
New  York.  I  wanted  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  laying  down  that  class 
of  glass  in  New  York  Harbor,  if  I  could.  If  you  haven't  got  it,  of 
course  I  will  call  upon  somebody  else  for  the  information. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  know  it,  neither  do  I  know  whether  they 
charge  the  same  ocean  rates  when  they  haul  it  to  New  York  that  they 
do  when  they  haul  it  inland.  The  division  of  the  two  rates  is  fre- 
quently different. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  about  your  business.  How  much 
capital  have  you  got  invested  in  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? 

Mr.  Clause.  Our  capital  is  $17,500,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  represent  money  actually  invested, 
originally  invested,  or  does  it  represent  money  and  water,  or  profits 
reinvested  and  stock  issued  upon  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  original  capital  was  $10,000,000  without  water. 
There  was  no  water  then,  and  there  has  never  been  any  water  in  the 
stock  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  At  the  time  the  consoli- 
dation took  place,  or  prior  to  that  time,  there  were  several  efforts  made 
to  consolidate,  but  always  with  the  idea  of  injecting  water.  There 
were  certain  gentlemen"  coimected  with  the  enterprise,  Mr.  John 
Pitcairn  being  the  most  prominent  among  them,  who  positively  de- 
clined to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  enterprise  if  it  contemplated 
the  injection  of  water;  and  it  was  consolidated  without  water.  Since 
that  time  we  have  made  two  increases  of  capital  in  cash  actually  paid 
in,  the  first  being  two  millions  and  a  halt  and  the  second  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Practically  all  of  it  is  represented  by  other  interests 
of  the  company  outside  of  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass. 
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Mr.  UxDERwooD.  It  was  not  made  out  of  iraprovements  made  by 
profits  and  issuing  stock? 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  the  seven  and  one-half  million  dollars  was  paid 
in;  every  dollar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVhen  was  the  organization  of  the  Pittsburg 
Glass  Company? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  original  organization  was  made  in  1895. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Sincse  that  time  have  you  any  bonds  outstanding? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  preferred  stock  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  A  little  preferred  stock  that  dates  away  back  in  the 
original  organization  of  the  company ;  $150,000  of  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Which  bears  what  rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  bears  12  per  cent.  You  see,  it  only  takes  $18,000 
a  year  to  pay  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  rate  of  interest  have  you  paid  on  the 
$17,000,000  of  stock? 

Mr.  Clause.  Taking  the  history  of  the  company  frona  its  organi- 
zation in  1895,  the  total  dividends  paid  during  the  entire  time  are 
equivalent  to  just  a  fraction  under  4^  per  cent.  We  have  accumu- 
lated a  surplus  in  the  meantime  which  is  equivalent  to  about  3J  per 
cent  more,  so  that  the  total  for  that  period  has  been  8  per  cent;  but 
the  greater  part  of  that  money  has  not  been  made — very  little — in 
the  actual  manufacture  of  plate  glass. 

The  company  has  a  very  large  and  profitable  business.  It  has  for- 
tunately been  very  successful,  but  it  has  been  a  question  more  or  less 
of  good  management.  We  have  other  advantages;  we  have  fine  ooal 
properites.  We  have  the  branch-house  system,  which  has  been  a  rev- 
enue contributer,  and  our  Belgian  works  have  been  as  profitable  as 
the  one  operated  in  the  United  States.  We  secure  revenue  from 
auxiliary  sources. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  these  ataxiliary  sources  sometimes  met  with 
losses  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir;  some  things  that  one  undertakes  does  not 
prove  succassful,  and  at  other  times  it  does.  There  are  always  losses 
in  any  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eliminating  the  auxiliaries  from  your  glass  busi- 
ne^ss,  you  say  they  have  been  successful  since  1895. 

Mr*  Clause.  li  we  had  to  be  content  with  all  we  have  made  out  of 
the  manufacture  of  glassware  sinc^  1895  I  would  not  be  in  business 
to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  has  made  a  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  Clause.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  yours  a  representative  plant?  Do  your  com- 
petitors contend  that  it  is  bettor  or  worse  than  others? 

Mr.  Clause.  Some  say  it  is  worse.  I  do  not  know  how  many  have 
<lone  better.    Quite  a  number  may  have  done  worse. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  labor  cost  of  this 
product  was  about  half  of  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Clai  SE.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  C(»rKUAN.  You  have  tixed  the  cost  of  production  at  32  cents? 

Mr.  Clai  SE.  Yes,  ^ir;  hut  I  want  to  say  m  that  connection  that  I 
understand  tliat  some  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  all,  feel  that  a  larger 
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charge  for  interest  on  investment  and  a  reasonable  charge  for  servicje 
could  properl}^  be  made.  Those  figures  have  not  been  included.  With 
those  figures  included  it  would  be  higher. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Don't  you  think  that  discropa\icy  or  difference 
should  be  made  up  by  improving  your  own  skill  rather  than  bv  taxa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Those  figures  are  not  included. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  82  cents  per  foot  would 
be  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  to  figure  it.  I  have  not, 
however,  the  actual  figures.  It  has  always  been  considered  in  the 
pla4:e-glass  mills  at  approximately  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  com- 
pares to  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3. 

Mr.  Clause.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  rates  of  wages  that 
we  pay  are  more  than  three  times  the  rates  that  they  pay. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  about  a  proportion  of  1  to  3. 
Mr.  Clause.  No;  that  does  not  follow. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you  correctly.     You 

stated  that  the  wages  paid 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  of  wages. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  be  at  the  rate  of  1  to  3. 
Mr.  Clause.  I  think  I  must  have  misunderstood  your  question. 
Mr.  CooKRAN.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  you  stated  the  cost 
of  wages  here  and  abroad  was  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  take  it  that  you  intend  your  question  to  be  as  to 
whether  16  cents  a  foot  is  the  cost  and  whether  it  would  not  be  one- 
third  of  that? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  should  say  that  that  would  not  be  far  from  the 
truth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  a  difference  of  8  cents  between  the  rate  of 
wages  there  and  the  rate  here. 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  I  think  your  arithmetic  is  a  little  at  fault. 
One-third  of  16  would  be  6^. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  and  a  third  from  16  would  leave  lOJ. 
Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  in  the  labor  cost,  then,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  5^  cents  and  16 — that  is  to  say,  lOf ;  yet  you  want  a  duty 
of  22i  cents. 
Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  want  the  duty  to  be  over  200  per  cent  of  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  wages? 
Mr.  Clause.  In  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  your  idea.  That  would  be  the  actual  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  would  not  want  to  base  it  entirely  on  the  question 
of  labor.  We  must  be  put  on  a  basis  to  protect  us  against  the  for- 
eigner. The  foreigners  are  now  bringing  it  in  at  hvo  and  one-half 
and  paying  the  duty. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  You  would  not  want  to  penalize  superior  skill.     I 
understand  that  the  object  of  a  duty  is  to  equalize  the  rate  of  wages. 
Mr.  Clause.  There  are  other  products  and  other  factors. 
Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  I  did  not  know  that.    What  are  they  ? 
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Mr.  Clause.  Well,  it  is  a  difference  in  cost.  Wages  is  not  the  ?o> 
measure  of  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  in  cost  which  the  tariff  is  intended  to 
equalize  has  always  been  explained  to  us  as  being  the  difference  in  the 
rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  altogether. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  your  object  in  asking  for  a  protective  rate  is 
not  to  equalize  the  cOvSt  of  wages,  but  to  equalizf3  a  difference  in  tbe 
skill  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  that  perhaps  we  have  as  good  capacity  as 
some  of  the  Belgians. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.    Then  what  are  you  trying  to  equalize  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  the  difference  in  cost. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  the  difference  between  32  and  14. 

Mr.  CociLRAN.  Then  the  difference  is  18  cents. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  makes  18  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  between  14  and  32  being  18,  when 
you  ask  for  a  tariff  rate  of  22i  cents  you  want  a  protection  of  over 
125  per  cent  of  that  difference. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  want  enough  to  protect  us  now.  If  we  get  jusi 
barely  enough  to  make  up  the  difference  of  cost  between  here  and 
there" they  could  compete  with  us  and  drive  us  out  of  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  why  ?  If  you  ^et  a  tariff  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production,  including  every  element,  you  think 
they  can  still  put  you  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  Verv  easily. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Please  give  us  an  explanation  of  that.  That  is 
what  I  want. 

Mr.  Clause.  In  the  first  place,  the  ocean  lines  and  the  railroads 
help  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  your  idea  by  a  tariff  rate  to  equalize  freight 
rates? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  ought  to  have  relief  somewhere. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  your  idea,  then,  that  the  wrongs  and  inequali- 
ties of  railroad  rates  in  this  country  are  to  be  balanced  hj  a  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir:  but  we  want  to  have  a  tariff  sumcient  to  put 
us  on  a  good  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  that  actual  basis  is, 

Mr.  Clause.  If  you  will  give  me  time  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Certainly,  you  can  have  the  time.  Before  you  oto- 
ceed  let  me  give  you  the  propositions  which  I  want  to  submit.  You 
s£ated  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  your  own  busi- 
ness, including  everything,  is  18  cents,  and  you  ask  a  tariff  of  22i 
cents? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  it  that  you  are  trying  to  equalize  by  a 
tariff  equal  to  over  125  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  and  abroad,  including  everything,  which  you  think 
should  enter  into  the  calculation? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  get  a  difference  of  18  cents  to  start  with. 
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Mr.  CocKBAN.  Is  not  that  included  ? 
Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  that  was  a  part  of  the  total. 
Mr.  Clause.  The  rai&oads  have  helped  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and 
,ve  made  discriminations  which  have  compelled  us  to  reduce  prices 
the  West,  in  the  inlands  points,  about  2  cents  a  foot.  Now,  beyond 
at,  the  Belgian  Government,  as  well  as  the  German,  encouraged 
3ir  enterprises  to  improve  their  several  kinds  of  business  and  also 
make  trade  arrangement  that  enabled  them  to  get  higher  prices 
i  to  do  a  profitable  business.  That  enables  them  to  keep  prices 
ir  the  prices  of  those  markets  where  they  have  a  profitable  market, 
1  it  enables  them  to  dump  their  surplus  product  on  the  American 
rket.  I  think  that  the  Belgians  as  well  as  others  would  be  de- 
nted to  sell  glass  at  cost  in  the  American  market.  The  railroads 
p  them  on  the  freight  rates,  and  frequently  compel  us  to  sell  glass 
30st  or  less  than  cost.  Now,  unless  we  have  a  margin  above  the 
ze  of  the  Belgian  it  puts  us  out  of  business. 
Ir.  CocKRAN.  By  these  discriminations  in  freight  rates  you  are 
3d,  you  say,  2  cents  per  foot, 
[r.  Clause.  In  some  markets. 

[r.  CocKRAN.  That  would  account  for  2  cents  of  the  22  cents. 
t  would  still  allow  you  a  larger  margin  than  the  total  difference, 
•rding  to  your  figures.  What  are  the  agreements  thj^t  you  speak 
^hich  have  been  made  by  the  Belgian  producers  which  gives  them 
idvantage — ^in  what  market  do  they  sell  cheaper  than  they  sell 
? 
r.  Clause.  There  is  no  market  in  which  they  sell  cheaper  than 

sell  here.  They  have  sold  in  other  markets  for  more  than  they 
ere. 

p.  CocKKAN.  Please  give  us  the  extent  of  that,  because  it  is  a 
us  matter. 
-.  Clause.  I  will  place  before  the  committee  the  data  showing 

of  the  discriminations  practiced,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 
'.  CocKKAN.  You  can  do  that. 

'.  Clause.  Then  as  to  the  French  goods 

•.  CocKKAN.  You  were  speaking  of  the  Belgian. 

.  Clause.  They  are  all  m  the  same  category  over  there. 

.  CocKHAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  combination  of 

■  the  producers,  the  German,  the  French 

3ystander.  And  the  Italian? 

Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

CocKRAN.  Did  you  state  that  the  New  York  manufacturers 
n  association  or  an  arrangement? 

Ci^AXTSE.  I  was  not  present  at  their  meeting. 

CocBLRAN.  You  are  a  producer.  Is  your  concern  a  party  to 
rganization? 

CcATTSB.  We  are  not  members  of  that  syndicate. 

CJocKiRAN.  Then,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  you  are  speaking 
learsay.     You  do  not  give  those  facts  as  a  positive  statement. 

Ci^xjSB.  I  was  not  present  when  the  arrangement  was  made. 
Lcts  can  be  put  before  you. 

CocKKAN.  You  say  the  Belgians  have  an  organization  as  well? 
Dalzell  (to  Mr.  Cockran).  Why  do  vou  not  let  him  finish  his 
•s? 
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Mr.  CocKRAX  (to  the  witness).  I  thought  you  had  finished.  I 
have  no  desire  to  interrupt  you  if  you  have  anything  farther  to  ay 
upon  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well.  I  have  lost  the  thread  of  what  I  was  saying,  so 
it  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  did  not  answer  about  the  question  of  combiiu* 
tion. 

Mr.  CLAirsB.  Here  is  a  document  which  has  been  handed  to  me.  It 
is  in  French.     It  explains  the  arrangement  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  will  hand  it  to  me,  I  will  read  it.  This  docfi- 
ment  is  issued  by  the  Belgian  Government,  ministry  (or  departmeot 
as  we  would  say)  of  industry  and  labor,  office  of  the  labor  and  in- 
spection of  industry,  Group  IV,  manufacture  and  working  of  glass. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  I  ask  that  it  be  read  and  let  it  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Cockran  read  from  the  French  as  follows : 

Glass. — Tlie  jjlnss  industry  Iihs  pa.ssed  during  these  last  years  through  diverse 
phases  of  crises  and  of  proBi>erity.  In  1900  there  existed  a  syndicate  of  ^Jes 
embracing  the  Belgian,  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  Italian  factories; 
this  syndicate  lasted  only  ten  months.  From  1901  to  1904  the  constant  ^ng- 
mentation  of  iiroduction  and  the  competition  which  the  establishments  carried 
on  against  each  other  led  to  a  decrease  In  prices  which  reached  as  far  as  3 
francs  upon  the  average  value  of  the  square  meter. 

There  resulted  from  this  a  situation  which  became  more  and  more  critfcHi  to 
which  an  end  was  put  by  the  new  international  convention  brought  about  dnrtnir 
the  month  of  August,  1004,  and  which  was  still  in  force  in  1907 

Mr.  Clause.  It  has  been  extended  to  1914. 
Mr.  Cockran  (continuing  to  read)  : 

Following  this  understanding,  prices  have  advanced,  and,  thanks  to  a 
slight  monthly  susjmnsion,  production  has  maintained  itself  in  normal  condi- 
tions.    Actually  the  glass  industry  finds  itself  in  a  very  prosperous  situation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  This  does  not  say  anything  about  1914.  Has  there 
been  a  further  agreement?  There  is  an  additional  paragraph  which 
you  have  marked^    Shall  I  read  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  important  to  have  it  all,  since  ihe 
stenographer  has  taken  what  you  have  read. 

Mr.  Gaines  (to  Mr.  Cockran).  Might  you  not  hand  it  to  the  wit- 
ness and  let  him  read  it? 

Mr.  C/Ockran.  I  am  reading  from  the  French.  [To  the  witness.] 
Will  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  am  unfortunately  not  a  French  scholar. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  care  to  have  it  read  farther? 

Mr.  Clafse.  I  am  not  anxious  to  have  it  read. 

The  Chairman.  To  save  time  you  can  read  the  other  paragraph 
since  you  are  doing  so  nicely. 

Mr.*  Cockran  (continuing  to  read)  : 

Our  facioiio  l,nvt»  livakHl  each  otlior  in  activity  to  place  their  product  on  a 
level  with  the  vory  last  methods  of  progress  introduced  in  this  branch  of  In- 
dustry. Almost  everywhere  there  have  been  installed  i)erfected  ovens,  electrical 
engines  for  removing  leakages  from  the  plate-gJuss  factories  and  the  mechanical 
workshopB.  cnntrivanr^'S  for  softening  and  polishing  to  a  high  degree.  These  im- 
provements hav»»  had  for  result  a  work  ntoro  intense  and  more  economical. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  have  given  a  literal  translation. 
The  CiiAiR:\rAN.  It  is  a  very  creditable  performance. 
Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  your  explanation.     You  are  interfered  with 
by  the  European  corporation? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  substantiates  the  fact. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  that  complete  your  answer?  I  have  no  dasire 
X)  interrupt  you  if  you  have  a  further  explanation.  The  Belgian 
)roducers  can  not  sell  without  a  profit. 

Mr.  Clause.  Shall  I  make  a  further  explanation  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clause.  Any  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the  manufacturing 
usiness  knows  the  necessity  of  operating  his  plant  as  fully  as  possible, 
roup  overhead  charges  are  fixed  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  you 
re  running  50  p^er  cent  or  100  per  cent  of  your  capacity,  and  it  fre- 
uentl^  occurs  with  regard  to  certain  lines  of  business.  In  some  lines 
f  business  you  must  take  up  other  auxiliary  branches  without  regard 
)  the  overhead  charges,  the  general  charges  or  depreciations,  and 
Jl  goods  without  regard  to  the  cost,  against  the  foreign  manufac- 
irer,  who  has  his  home  market  which  takes  90  per  cent  of  his  prod- 
3t  at  a  good  profit.  If  he  sells  as  much  as  10  per  cent  somewhere 
se  at  cost  or  less,  it  enables  him  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  product  for 
s  whole  90  per  cent  home  consumption.  It  increases  the  profit  on 
s  home  article  by  sacrificing  or  dumping  10  per  cent.  That  is  a 
actice  in  which  we  must  all  indulge  m  business,  according  to  cir- 
mstances. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  under  a  certain  condition. 
Mr.  Clause.  It  is  a  condition  in  which,  if  you  were  a  manufac- 
rer  and  your  business  reached  within  90  per  cent  of  your  capacity 
d  for  the  additional  10  per  cent  you  could  get  cost,  you  would  be 
id  to  do  it,  provided  you  could  not  find  some  other  place  at  which 
J  could  sell  at  a  profit. 

tfr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  not  make  it  an  object  to  sell  elsewhere 
you  could? 

^Ir.  Clause.  Yes;  if  I  could.     If  I  could  not  do  one  thing,  I  would 
the  other. 

^fr.  CocKRAN.  This  10  per  cent  you  speak  of  is  a  possible  surplus? 
iv.  Clause.  That  is  what  we  have  got  at  present. 
fr.  CocKRAN.  No  man  will  have  a  surplus  if  he  can  help  it. 
f r.  Clause.  No  man  can  help  it  always.  He  can  not  always  make 
product  equal  to  his  demand.  As  a  manufacturer  I  can  say  that 
m  not  always  tell  what  my  demand  will  be,  because  there  are  con- 
ons  arising  which  I  can  not  foresee. 

[r.  CocKRAN.  Is  your  surplus  generally  so  much  ahead  of  your 
acity  to  sell? 
[r.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

[r.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  say  it  is  usually  so  ? 
[r.  Clause.  It  is, very  usual  for  a  manufacturer  to  have  a  sur- 

of  10  per  cent. 
T.  CociuiAN.  During  the  years  from  1904  to  1908  has  that  been 

in  your  business? 

r.  Clause.  No,  sir:  during  intervals  of  four  years  the  demand 
it  be  a  little  ahead  at  times. 

r.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  have  10  per  cent  surplus  last  year? 
r.  Clause.  It  has  run  a^s  high  as  10  per  cent, 
p.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  had  a  surplus  of  10  per  cent  at  any  time 
ig  the  last  ten  years? 
?.  Clause.  At  times  during  the  interval  of  the  Dingley  bill  we 

had  a  surplus  of  33  per  cent. 
\  CocKRAK.  What  did  you  do  with  it? 
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Mr.  Clause.  We  let  it  rust. 

Mr.  (3ocKRAN.  Did  you  not  sell  it? 

Mr.  Clafse.  The  plant  was  not  operating;  the  machinery  T^^as 
rusting. 

Mr.  CocKiL\N.  You  mean  that  you  did  not  produce  within  33  per 
cent  ofyour  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Have  you  actually  had  a  10  per  cent  surplus  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  Clause.  Many  times  we  have  had  a  large  surplus  of  stock,  due 
to  the  conditions  of  business. 

Mr.  C'OCKRAN.  Did  you  have  a  10  per  cent  surplus  that  you  had  to 
dispose  of  at  cost  or  less  at  any  time  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  during  this  year.  We  have  not  had  a  surplus, 
but  we  have  sold  at  very  low  figures.  All  of  us  have  to  dump  our 
goods  at  times  below  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Even  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Has  this  condition  been  exceptional  prior  to  this 
year.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897  have  you  had  a 
surplus  equal  to  10  per  cent  to  dispose  of  at  a  loss  in  any  one  year? 

Mr,  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  year? 

Mr.  Clause,  During  the  years  1898  and  1899  we  disposed  of  our 
surplus  at  a  low  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Showing  a  loss? 

Mr.  C^usE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CbcKRAN.  Can  you  recall  any  other  years? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  has  been  no  time  during  the  history  of  the 
industry  in  this  country  in  which  there  has  not  oeen  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  product  sold  in  that  way,  and  it  has  grown  bigger  and 
bigger  all  the  time.  The  product  has  often  been  sold  below  the  cost 
of  production. 

That  leads  me  up  to  one  or  two  questions  spoken  of  by  one  gen- 
tleman who  appeared  to-day.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  one 
gentleman  who  spoke  had  ever  been  in  a  glass  factory  in  his  life. 
1  was  sorry  that  some  gentleman  of  the  committee  did  not  ask  him 
that  question,  because  he  made  a  statement  which  made  it  quite  con- 
clusive to  my  mind  that  he  had  never  been  in  a  glass  factory.  Most 
flass  factories  will  produce  25  sizes  of  less  than  10  square  feet, 
'hat  is  due  to  breakage,  and  to  an  extent  it  is  due  to  the  process  of 
manufacture  and  to  getting  it  into  the  warehouses,  and  mat  quan- 
tity must  be  eliminated,  because  it  is  not  a  marketable  product. 
That  25  per  cent  has  always  been  sold  at  a  loss.  So  long  as  we  were 
only  compelled  to  sell  25  per  cent  in  that  way  it  was  not  a  com- 
manding factor.  The  demand  for  consumption  of  glass  imder  10 
square  feet  has  been  growing  all  the  time,  until  now  it  is  above  60, 
and  perhaps  it  is  6()J  per  cent  of  the  product.  That  is  very  mate- 
rial. A  large  part  of  that  66^  per  cent  is  the  glass  that  is  used  for 
mirrors,  and  this  glass  being  imported  is  practically  all  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  gentleman  said  that  that  glass  is  not  produced  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not.  The  larger  part  of  it  is  sold  and 
made  in  this  coimtrv.  The  only  reason  that  it  is  not  made  and  sold  to 
a  larger  extent  is  because  the  small  glass  has  to  be  sold  at  a  loss.    We 
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would  proceed  to  make  it  in  a  moment  where  there  is  a  profit  in  it, 
but  it  is  made  and  sold  at  a  loss,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  make  it.  When  two-thirds  of  your  business  has  to  be  supplied  at 
a  loss  it  comes  to  be  a  pretty  critical  question,  and  that  is  the  condi- 
tion to-day. 

(At  1.04  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

November  H,  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  I.  CLAUSE,  REPRESENTING  THE  HTT8- 
BTTRO  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY— Continned. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Clause,  if  this  scheme  of  yours  proposed  should 
e  adopted  it  would  have  the  general  effect  of  leaving  the  prices  of 
irge  plate  glass,  about  10  feet,  about  where  they  are  now  ana  putting 
p  the  prices  of  smaller  pieces,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  Clause.  Some  smaller  pieces;  not  all  of  them. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  making  an  increase  of  the  price  on  that 
hich  ought  not  to  have  an  increase  of  price,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  out  that  way.    That 
ay  seem  contradictory  to  you.     I  think  you  have  reference  to  the 
lestion  whether  this  will  advance  the  price  of  glass  to  the  poor  man. 
Mr.  Clark.  To  the  consumer.     I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  poor  or 
ih;  the  average  consumer  of  glass. 

Mr.  Clause.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  advancing  the  price  on  the 
'y  highest  grades  of  plate  glass  under  5  feet, 
tfr.  Clark.  My  understanding  of  the  proposition  is  that  it  would 
a  general  raise,  and  that  the  raise  would  come  on  the  smaller  pieces 

f:lass. 
r.  Clause.  Of  course  it  would  have  to  be  on  the  smalkr  pieces 
Q^lass,  because  it  is  only  glass  under  5  square  feet  that  is  anected 
this  advance.    There  is  no  advance  from  5  to  10  feet,  and  from 
Feet  to  260  feet  there  is  a  large  reduction. 

fr.  Clark.  How  big  a  piece  of  glass  is  it  that  goes  into  the  average 
V  window  of  an  average  retail  store,  in  towns  of  from  500  up  to 
00  population  ? 

T.  Clause.  Most  of  that  glass  is  from  50  to  100  square  feet ;  you 
it  say  from  25  to  100  square  feet. 

r.  CixARK.  If  the  committee  or  Congress  should  take  a  notion  to 
t  this  request  of  yours  for  an  increased  duty,  is  there  any  way 
the  laboring  men — the  men  who  labor  in  the  factories — can  get 
irhole  of  that  increased  duty? 

•.  Ci^AXJBE.  I  never  heard  of  any  plan  that  was  devised  by  which 
s  all  divided  up  to  one  man.    It  does  not  work  out  that  way. 
'.  Clark.  If  the  tariff  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  man,  then 
iboring  man  ought  to  get  all  the  tariff,  ought  he  not? 
-  Claxjse.  We  are  not  so  philanthropic  as  that. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  I  am  not  asking  whether  you  are  philanthropic  or  not; 
I  am  asking  whether  that  would  not  be  a  matter  of  ordinary  jiisdoe! 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  consiuner  is  taxed  to  raise  the  price  of  glass  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laborer,  then  I  can  not  see  that  anybody  else  ought 
to  get  any  part  of  the  raise. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  was  not  our  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  that  is  the  general  proposition  that  is 
thumped  into  our  heads  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  not  what  we  are  advocating. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  part  of  that  raise  yourself? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes ;  we  need  it.  Our  stockholders  want  it ;  they  de- 
mand it;  and  they  are  crying  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  testified  very  frankly  all  day.  I  want  to  ask 
you  another  question.  This  committee  is  trying  to  ascertain  the  faces. 
We  want  to  find  out  all  about  this  glass  competition  in  Euroi>e,  and 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  Europe,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  view  of  that  fact,  you  ou^ht  not 
to  have  figured  out  this  whole  thing  to  an  absolute  nicety  in  this  brief 
that  you  are  going  to  file  here,  so  that  you  would  give  a  man  that  does 
not  Imow  much  about  the  technicalities  of  the  glass  business  the  entire 
statement  of  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Mr.  Clark,  I  had  this  in  mind  in  preparing  this  brief. 
I  would  just  as  soon  continue  to  be  frank  as  I  have  been  thus  far. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  certain  facts  that  you  will  accept  on  their 
face,  because  you  know  the  source  from  which  they  come  and  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  them — and  those  are  about  these  imports. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  Those  imports  are  there  to  speak  for  themselves. 
You  know  as  a  good,  level-headed  man,  and  I  know  as  a  business  man, 
that  if  that  glass  could  have  been  produced  here  at  a  profit  it  would 
not  have  been  brought  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  I  do, 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  maybe  you  would  want  too  much  profit 

Mr.  Clause.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  might  keep  it  out  and  have  the  same  effect 

Mr.  Clause.  No.  The  kind  of  profits  we  have  made,  and  the  divi- 
dends we  have  made,  and  the  records  of  the  company  from  start  to 
finish,  constitute  evidence  enough  of  them,  show  that  we  have  had 
a  very  modest  profit,  and  if  there  was  a  chance  to  get  a  penny's  profit 
out  of  it,  if  we  could  have  furnished  that  glass  even  at  cost  to  our- 
selves, it  would  not  have  come  in  here.  I  speak  of  that  because  you 
can  see  the  rates  of  duty  that  the  Government  collected  on  this  glass; 
and  that  I  take  it  as  good  tangible  evidence  to  you  that  the  importer 
would  not  have  paid  that  duty  if  he  could  have  bought  the  glass  here 
and  have  saved  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why.  no ;  of  course  he  would  not 

Mr.  Clause.  Ancl  that  duty  indicates  the  kind  of  a  protection  we 
have  got  to  have  if  we  are  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want  is  a  prohibitive  tariff,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  think  this  tariff  would  be  prohibitive. 
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Mr.  CiARK.  I  did  not  ask  you  that;  I  asked  you  if  that  was  not 
really  what  you  wanted. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  if  I  could  have  everything  I  wanted,  probably 
[  would  take  a  prohibitive  tariff.  I  do  not  think  any  man  in  any 
3usiness  would  object  to  being  put  in  the  best  possible  position  in 
lis  business.  But,  just  the  same,  I  think  foreign  glass  would  con- 
inue  to  come  in  here,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  price  of  glass — the 
heaper  grades  of  glass  to  the  poor  man,  the  lower  qualities — is  go- 
Qg  to  be  materiallv  affected.  He  will  be  somewhat  affected — I  do 
lot  pretend  to  say  that  he  will  not  be  somewhat  affected — but  we  feel 
bat  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  has  a  right  to  ask  us  to  furnish  him 
t  a  loss  a  thing  of  that  sort. 
Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  there  is  fflass  coming  in  continuously  at  2^ 
mts  a  foot — that  is,  5  to  10  foot  racket — and  when  we  reduced  the 
rice  that  5  to  10  foot  glass  has  come  in  at  that  figure.  The  larger 
zes  will  come  in  here  at  the  same  price.  We  do  not  suppose  they 
ill  come  in  here  and  flood  us;  otherwise  we  would  not  accept  it. 
ut  we  have  come  in  here  with  this  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise. 
%  understand  that  this  committee  has  undertaken  to  get  up  a  tariff 
at  is  better  than  the  old  one,  and  that  they  will  make  reductions 
iere  they  can  be  made,  and  that  is  why  we  are  proposing  this  reduc- 
)n  in  glass  over  10  feet. 

Mr.  Clakk.  I  know,  but  in  the  net  result  you  raise  it. 
Mr.  Clause.  We  would  raise  it  under  5  square  feet. 
Mr.  Clakk.  You  have  spoken  of  the  promise  in  the  Republican 
it  form  as  a  persuasive  argument,  at  least,  why  this,  that,  and  the 
ler  should  be  done.  Haye  you  any  knowledge  that  that  platform 
)mise  during  the  last  campaign  was  construed  into  a  promise  to 
ise  the  tariff  down? 

tfr.  Clause.  I  did  not  suppose  that  Republican  declaration  would 
Deal  to  you,  Mr.  Clark. 

kfr.  Clark.  Not  a  particle;  but  I  was  trying  to  use  that  on  these 
publicans. 

ifr.  Clause.  No  ;  I  will  tell  you,  I  was  usine  that  Republican  argu- 
it  because  it  is  logical  that  the  duty  should  be  based  measuraoly 
much  as  possible  upon  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  two  coun- 
s,  and  the  reasonable  way  and  the  only  way  you  can  do  that  is  to 
ndon  the  schedules  that  now  exist  and  adopt  a  flat  schedule. 
[r.  Clakk.  My  question  is  logical,  too.  Have  you  heard  during 
campaign  that  this  promise  in  the  Republican  platform  was  con- 
ed in  certain  parts  of  the  country  to  be  a  promise  of  a  revision 
n  instead  of  up  ? 

[r.   Clause.  Yes;  but  we  are  reducing  down  on  glass  from  10 
up  to  260  feet. 

>.  Clark.  But  you  are  reducing  up  on  the  other. 
[r.  Clause.  Yes ;  we  need  it. 

r.  Clark.  Now,  nobody  has  asked  you  this  question.    Your  plant 
ittsburg  is  more  happily  situated  with  reference  to  being  able  to 
advantage  of  water  rates  than  any  other  plate-glass  company  in 
mca? 

r.  CixAXJSE.  We  do  not  use  water  rates  at  all. 
r.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  Clause.  Because  I  suppose  there  has  never  been  any  money  in 
it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Allegheny,  and  what 
is  the  other  one,  the  Youghiogheny? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  there  are  the  Ohio  and  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Monongahela. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  you  take  those  two  other  rivers,  and  they  wouW 
hot  amount  to  so  much  for  transportation;  but  you  take  the  Ohio 
River,  and  that  gives  you  transportation  to  the  Gulf  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  do  not  ship  a  foot  of  glass  by  water ;  so  far  as  our 
factory  is  concerned  we  do  not.  Whether  our  jobbing  houses  occa- 
sionally use  river  boats  for  small  river  shipments  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say.    Possibly  they  may. 

Mr.  Clark.  A\Tiy  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Because  plate  glass  is  a  fragile  product 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  And  we  load  the  cars  ourselves  right  in  our  factory. 
We  do  not  allow  the  railroads  to  load  them.  The  glass  is  balanced 
very  carefully  on  the  car  in  the  works  where  we  have  every  facilitv, 
and  the  cases  are  balanced  and  packed  so  that  there  is  no  jar  at  all; 
they  are  put  on  the  cars  and  are  blocked  in  there  both  wavs  so  that 
they  can  not  shift,  and  they  are  braced  so  that  they  can  not  be  thrown 
off,  because  we  want  these  shipments  to  go  through  without  breaks 
and  they  do  go  through  without  break.  wTiere  you  ship  by  water 
you  have  to  break  shipments  and  transfer,  and  that  is  dangerous, 
always. 

Mr.  Clark.  "VMiat  proportion  of  the  entire  plate-glass  output  would 
have  the  tariff  raised  oy  your  proposition,  and  what  proportion  would 
have  it  lowered  ?    I  am  talking  about  money  values  now. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  pretty  difficult  to  answer,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  give  it  accurately,  of  course, 

Mr.  Ci^usE.  No.  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  I 
said  this  morning  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  product  naturally 
developed  into  glass  under  10  sc[uare  feet.  The  better  grades  of  glass 
are  nearly  all  cut  out  of  large  sizes.  It  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
business  that  you  get  a  better  finish — and  the  finish  on  the  surfiaoe  is 
the  important  thing  with  regard  to  a  mirror — on  the  larger  sizes  tJian 
on  the  smallpieces,  invariably.  The  plaster  that  is  in  the  joints  has 
this  effect.  This  glass  all  has  to  be  embedded  in  plaster  such  as  they 
were  talking  about  this  morning,  to  be  held  on  the  grinding  table, 
and  that  plaster  drags  out  some  on  the  glass  and  sometimes  interferes 
with  the  character  of  the  polish.  The  smaller  the  size  you  have — ^in 
other  words,  the  more  joints  through  which  the  plaster  can  come  out — 
the  more  your  trouble  is  with  regard  to  finish,  and  the  best  finish  is 
almost  invariably  in  the  large  glass.  So  the  small  sizes  are  almost 
invariably  cut  oiit  of  large  sizes,  and  you  have  to  cut  it  out  wherever 
the  defects  will  permit  you  to  cut  it  out.  You  cut  out  the  defects 
in  cutting  the  glass.  In  doing  that  you  make  a  lot  of  other  smaU 
sizes,  invariably,  and  the  tendency  that  way  all  the  time  is  the  reason 
why  you  are  getting  so  much  of  that.  All  of  your  tendency  is  to 
get  so  much  of  it  that  the  competition  to  sell  it  keeps  the  price  down, 
and  that  is  why  we  are  not  to-day  availing  ourselves  of  the  present 
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duty  on  those  small  sizes — some  of  them.  Now,  this  is  to  explain  why 
nobody  could  foretell  just  how  this  problem  is  going  to  work  out  as  to 
how  much  of  an  advance  we  would  get,  or  wnat  percentage,  of  our 
product  it  will  cover,  because  that  is  a  practical  problem  that  will 
vary  from  day  to  day  right  in  the  warehouse  of  a  factory,  according 
U>  the  character  of  the  ^ass  that  is  coming  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  preface  this  question  with  one  statement  of 
my  own,  and  that  is  that  I  do  not  care  how  much  money  a  man  makes 
provided  he  makes  it  honestly  and  is  entitled  to  it.  That  is  the  state- 
nent.  Now  the  question  is :  You  state  that  your  profits  in  the  glass 
ndustry  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  I  did  not  state  that  the  profits  in  the  plate-glass 
odustry  were  4  per  cent.  I  stated  that  the  dividends  paid  during 
he  years  since  1895  had  averaged,  for  the  whole  period,  4^  per  cent, 
r  just  a  fraction  under.  I  did  not  state  that  that  was  made  out  of 
16  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  I  did  state  that  the  greater  part  of 
II  our  profit  had  come  from  auxiliary  sources. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  the  auxiliary  sources  only  brought  it  up  to 
r  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  right,  so  far  as  the  payment  of  dividends  were 
ncemed.    Now,  we  had  a  slight  profit  beyond  that. 
Mr.  Clakk.  You  earned  8  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this :  We  have  been 
)ss-examining  witnesses  here  and  hearing  them  testify  for  two 
eks  now  on  every  kind  of  conceivable  manufacturing  industry  in 
lerica,  and  it  has  been  with  the  extremest  difficulty  in  the  world 
t  we  have  found  more  than  three  industries  that  pay  more  than 
r  6  per  cent.  If  that  is  true,  I  want  to  know  how  the  manufac- 
ers  in  the  United  States,  so  many  of  them,  amass  large  fortunes? 
it  is  a  fair  question,  too. 

fr.  Clause.  1  will  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Clark.    The  people  who 
e  down  here  are  the  people  that  need  relief,  for  the  most  part. 
[r.  Clark.  To  hear  them  tell  it,  they  all  need  it. 
[r.  Clause.  I  dare  say.    There  are  lots  of  them  who  do  not  come. 
T.  Clark.  If  I  believed  that,  I  would  send  out  a  search  warrant 
3ome  of  them.    That  is  all. 

r.  Clause.  A  moment  ago  I  was  speaking  about  the  polishing 
ation  on  glass.     That  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  statements  made 

gentleman  here  this  morning.  You  would  have  inferred  from 
statement  he  made  that  glass  was  inspected  before  it  was  pol- 
I  to  know  whether  it  was  worth  polishing  or  not.  As  a  matter 
Lct,  you  can  not  see  defects  in  glass  at  all  before  it  is  polished. 
glass  is  taken  in  what  is  termed  the  "  rough  "  originally,  which 
able  the  thickness  of  the  finished  product,  and  it  has  to  be  ground 
>th  sides,  and  that  obscures  the  glass  so  that  vou  can  not  see 
gh.  it.  You  know  what  ground  glass  is  like.  I'hat  is  what  the 
looks  like  then,  and  it  is  impossible  to  inspect  it. 
5  Chairman.  When  it  is  polished,  then,  it  takes  just  as  much 
to  make  a  defective  sheet  of  glass  of  a  given  sort  as  a  perfect 

CtiAUSE.  Yes^  exactly;  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  defective 
until  we  get  it  polished. 
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Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  know  the  comparative  difference  in  the 
profits  of  your  Belgian  glass  factory  and  your  factories  in  America? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  bou^t  that  Belgian  works  five  years  ago,  and  it 
has  paid  for  itself. 

Au".  Pou.  Twenty  per  cent  a  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Where  do  you  sell  the  output  of  that  Belgian  factory! 

Mr.  Clause.  All  over  Europe,  in  China  and  Japan,  and  in  the  Med- 
iterranean ports.  Some  of  it  goes  to  South  America  and  some  of  it 
to  England. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  import  any  of  it  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clause.  Some  of  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  proportion  of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  rather  a  small  proportion,  and  of  course  all  of  it 
is  small  plates. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  ship  any  of  your  manufactured  products  from 
your  factories  inside  the  United  States  abroad?  Do  you  export  any 
of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Not  a  bit  of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  practically  none.  I  think  one  or  two  small 
shipments  mav  go  to  Cuba  now  and  then,  possibly  because  the  steamer 
is  going  and  tney  want  it  quick.  I  could  not  say  that  never  a  foot  had 
been  exported,  but  that  is  practically  the  case.  We  are  debarred  from 
any  Cuban  trade. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  your  factory  in  Belgium  a  separate  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  has  to  be,  under  the  Belgian  law. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  supposed  so.    What  is  the  capital  stock  of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  nave  forgotten  how  many  thousand  francs.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  1,500,000  francs. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  market  value  of  your  stock  in  that  company! 

Mr.  Clause.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  110  now.  It  was 
considerably  below  par  for  a  portion  of  this  year,  and  was  about  at 
par  until  a  matter  of  two  or  thriee  weeks  ago,  when  it  made  somewhat 
of  an  advance. 

Mr.  Pou.  Are  you  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty? 

Mr.  Clause.  On  some  sizes,  yes,  sir;  but  a  large  decrease  on  a  great 
many  other  sizes. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  do  not  think  you  could  stand  any  cut  under  the 
duties  that  now  protect  you  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  losing  money  on  all  the  small  glass  we  are  sell- 
ing now;  that  is,  on  practically  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  asking  an  increase  of  duty  on  the  smaller 
sizes? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  they  are  the  sizes  most  commonly  used  by  the 
common  people  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  more  used  of  the  smaller  sheets  than  of  the 
larger. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  make  a  great  deal  of  glass  for  these  small  stores 
in  small  towns? 
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Mr.  Clause.  We  are  accepting  a  large  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
them. 

Mr.  Gbiggb.  Ten  feet  square? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes ;  above  10  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  said  10  feet  square. 

Mr.  Clause.  All  the  glass  10  feet  and  over,  under  this  proposition, 
is  largely  reduced,  and  practically  all  the  glass  used  in  store  fronts 
is  over  10  feet  in  area. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  in  the  small  towns. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  live  in  one. 

Mr.  Clause.  A  store  front  is  usually  over  25  square  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  that  store-front  glass  is  usually  over  25  feet  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Ten  feet  is  only  24  by  60  inches;  2  feet  wide  and  6 
■eet  long. 

Mr.  (Suggs.  Oh,  you  mean  just  10' square  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griogs.  I  beg  your  pardon.     Now,  you  have  spoken  several 
imes  this  morning  or  the  difficulty  of  making  this  glass.    Do  you 
Kperience  any  more  difficulty  here  than  you  do  in  Belgium  ? 
Mr.  Clause.  In  making  glass? 
Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 
Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  Because  the  labor  there  is  skilled  in  that  line  of  manu- 
cture.    They  have  been  at  it  for  generations.    Here  at  the  present 
ne  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  men  we  employ 
e  foreigners  of  a  certain  class. 
Mr.  Griggs.  You  employ  day  labor? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  and  we  pay  over  three  times  the  rate  of  wages 
I  pay  abroad. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  pay  better  here  ? 
Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Over  three  times  the  rate  of  wages  abroad  ? 
Sir.  Clause.  Yes. 

Hr.  Griggs.  And  get  poorer  labd^  here  ? 

dr.  Clause.  Yes ;  we  get  better  labor  over  there.    I  would  like  to 
iplete  the  statement  that  I  was  making.    I  was  saying  that  60  to 
per  cent  of  the  labor  in  our  Pittsburg  district  are  Italians  and 
vs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  can  not  speak  English. 
f r.  Griggs.  Why  do  you  not  bring  over  some  Belgians  ? 
fr.  Clause.  We  dare  not. 

Cr.  Griggs.  You  bring  over  Italians  and  Slavs,  and  you  spoke  of 
nany  that  could  not  speak  English.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you 
ht  in  some  way  get  some  Belgians. 

'r.  Clause.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  nearly  all  the  labor  employed 
ur  works  could  speak  English ;  they  were  Belgians,  French,  and 
nan,  but  yet  they  could  speak  English.  They  had  been  here 
3  a  time,  and  they  were  men  who  had  grown  up  in  the  industry 
le  other  side.  But  latterly  we  have  been  compelled  to  take  Ital- 
and  Slavs  principally.  They  have  kept  coming  into  the  works 
[  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  men  now  employed  are  of  those  nation- 
5S,  and  very  few  of  them  can  speak  English. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  plate-glass  industry  in 
America  is  languishing? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  languishing.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  collapse,  but  it  has  gotten  along  with  very  meager  returns. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  condition  is  one  to  create  apprehension  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  If  there  should  be  any  reduction  of  the  duty,  it  would 
be  one  to  create  apprehension. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  your  output  does  not  exceed  5 
square  feet  in  area,  of  plate  glass  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Of  the  actual  output  as  it  naturally  comes  from  the 
works  there  would,  not  be  over 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  you  sell  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  runs  all  the  wav  from  55  per  cent — ^you  mean  under 
5  feet? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  under  5  feet. 

Mr.  Clause.  Oh,  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  from  5  to  10  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  would  be  25  to  30  per  cent  more  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  balance  would  be  above  10  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  does  the  selling  price  of  your  glass  turned  out  by 
your  Belgian  factory  compare  with  the  selling  price  of  the  product  of 
your  American  factories? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  get  a  much  better  price  for  the  Belgian  product 
than  we  do  for  this. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  indicate  any  per  cent  of  difference  upon  the  out- 
put as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  would  be  quite  a  considerable  difference:  probably 
20  to  25  per  cent.  I  should  say,  at  the  present  very  low  American 
selling  price.  Prices  there  are  very  profitable.  They  are  good 
prices.  AVe  are  getting  a  high  price  in  Helgium.  And  here  there  is 
another  thing  we  have  to  bear  in  mind — this  should  have  been 
brought  out  this  morning.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  competition 
with  the  Belgian  works  that  Mr.  Cockran  was  trying  to  get  at,  and 
that  is  that  our  competition  with  ^foreign  glass  is  largely  in  the  small 
sizes,  which  they,  like  ourselves,  frequently  sell  at  less  than  their  cost 
This  question  of  selling  the  small  glass  at  a  loss  is  as  old  as  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  easy  enough  to  break  big  glass  up  and  make  small  sizes 
of  it,*  but  if  you  have  small  glass  on  hand  you  can  not  get  it  any 
bigger,  and  it  must  be  sold  in  that  condition,  and  they  frequently  sell 
small  glass  irrespective  of  the  cost  price,  and  that  is  the  glass  we  are 
competing  with  largelv  here. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  the  dift'erence  in  favor  of  the  cost  of  production  in 
vour  Belgian  factory  the  difference  you  have  to  pay  in  the  price  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  the  important  thing.  Here  is  another  thing 
which  is  very  important.  The  works  there  cost  only  half  of  what 
thev  cost  here  to  put  up,  originally ;  so  that  we  have  to  get  consid- 
erable more  returns  in  order  to  make  the  same  kind  of  a  profit,  and 
the  cost  of  replacement  enters  very  largely  into  it.  A  plate-glass 
factory  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the 
installation  of  different  apparatus.  The  tendency  in^the  manufac- 
ture, in  this  as  well  as  in  any  other  line  of  manufacture,  naturally 
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Irifts  in  a  certain  channel  which  seems  to  favor  a  reduction  in  the 

!Ost.    Those  changes  which  have  come  about  have  been  of  a  character 

hat  could  not  be  introduced  without  a  much  larger  expenditure  than 

3  incident  to  many  lines  of  business.    To  be  more  definite,  j'^ou  take  a 

actory  where  thev  employ  small  machines  that  stand  on  the  floor, 

erhaps  without  foundation,  or  even  where  they  have  foundations; 

3metning  is  gotten  up  that  is  new  and  perhaps  better,  and  it  is  a 

jnple  matter  to  take  out  the  old  machine  and  put  in  the  new  one.    It 

ivolves  no  change  in  the  general  structure  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  very 

tsily  brought  about,  and  at  a  minimum  loss  for  that  which  is  dis- 

laced.    The  tendency  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  for  the  last 

fteen  years  particularly  has  been  of  such  a  character  that  it  could 

►t  be  carried  out  at  all  without  the  actual  demolishing  of  what  you 

id.    The  type  and  the  structure  of  the  buildings  has  changed,  and 

e  dimensions  of  the  buildings  have  changed  and  the  character  of 

undations  has  changed — they  are  going  very  much  deeper — and  it 

just  about  the  same  as  rebuilding  a  plant ;  so  that  the  question  of 

Jacement  in  plate-glass  manufacture  is  a  very  large  item.    That, 

course,  again  is  double  here  what  it  is  abroad,  and  all  those  things 

to  make  iip  a  very  different  situation. 

tfr.  Pou.  From  the  standpoint  of  profits,  it  would  have  paid  your  ' 

ipany  to  have  invested  all  its  money  in  Belgium  ? 

-ir.  Clause.  Yes;  verj^  decidedly. 

Ir.  Por.  You  are  making  20  per  cent  there  and  8  per  cent  here  ? 

fr.  Clause.  We  are  not  making  8  per  cent  on  the  manufacture  of 

te  glass  here. 

[r.  Pou.  What  would  you  say  that  your  profits  have  been  on  the 

e-glass  industry  here  that  corresponds  to  what  you  are  doing  in 

2rium? 

Tr.  Clause.  They  have  been  very  little.    They  have  been  very 

ger  indeed. 

r.  Pou.  Can  you  not  name  some  figure? 

r.  Clause.  I  should  be  ashamed  to. 

r.  CocKRAN.  Oh! 

r.  Pou.  We  would  like  to  know. 

r.  CocKRAN.  We  will  spare  your  blushes. 

r.  Clause.  They  are  so  small  that  I  am  ashamed  of  it. 

\  Pou.  One  per  cent? 

'.  Clause.  I  should  say  1  per  cent  would  not  be  far  out  of  the 

probably  nearer  than  any  other  guess  you  could  make. 
'.  Griggs.  Then,  do  you  not  think  that  the  making  of  plate  glass 
e  United  States,  competing  with  Europe,  would  be  like  raising 
las  under  glass  in  Boston  and  competing  with  Cuba  ? 
.  Clautse.  I  never  tried  raising  bananas. 
.  CocKRAN.  You  think  you  would  prefer  to  raise  taxes? 
.  Clause.  If  it  was  easier,  I  would. 

CocKRAN.  You  find  it  easier.     You  have  succeeded  in  it  sev- 
imes. 

Pour.   But  for  these  supplementary  supports  your  industry  has 
^ou  Avould  practically  have  made  nothing? 

Clause.  That  is  right;  we  would  have  made  very  little  if  it 
3t  been  for  the  auxiliary  sources  of  revenue  we  had. 
Kandell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  auxiliaries  are  what 
Tvn  your  i^rofit. 
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Mr.  Clause.  No. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  do  not  see  what  we  can  do  except  to  put  the  tariff  up  to 
about  twice  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  what  we  think. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  keep  on  dividing  it  up  and  make  people  pay  &r  it 

Mr.  Dalzell.  According  to  the  nistory  of  the  industry,  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  industry  now  compared  to  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dustry in  past  years  ?  Are  not  the  prices  much  lower  than  they  were 
before  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  They  have  decreased  very  greatly.  They  are  about 
10  or  15  per  cent  of  what  thev  were. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  about  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  tendency  has  been  downward  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  vice  of  Mr.  Dalzell's  question  is  in  the  fact  that 
he  attributes  the  lowering  of  the  prices  to  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clause.  Really  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  his  mind,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  the  net  result.  If  his  question  embraces 
the  philosophy  of  the  situation,  then  nothing  goes  down  unless  you 
have  a  high  tariff. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  was  simply  stating  the  fact  to  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  undertake  to  give  the  reason? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  his  question  did.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Cockran.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  machinery  has  played  a  large 
part  in  production,  steadily,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes ;  very  expensive  machinery,  at  that.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  type  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  it  has  operated  to  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir;  in  Belgium  quite  as  much  as  here,  however. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Where  do  vou  sell  the  product  of  vour  Belgian  tac- 
tory? 

Mr.  Clause.  All  over  the  world.  A  little  of  it  comes  here,  but 
otherwise  it  goas  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  large  is  your  Belgian  factory  as  compared  with 
your  American? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  average  American  factory. 
There  are  some  factories  that  are  larger,  but  it  is  about  the  same  size 
as  the  average  factor\\ 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  addition  to  the  translation  which  was  made  bv 
Mr.  Cockran  from  the  Belgian  report  of  1907  on  manufactures  t 
have  had  translated  for  me  this  additional  matter,  which  I  wish  to  go 
in  the  record,  from  the  report  on  the  manufacture  of  glass  published 
in  1907  by  the  Belgian  department  of  the  interior  and  labor,  page  207: 

The  plate-jrlaps  industry  has  passed  diirhijr  tiie  reoent  years  through  various 
times  of  crisis  and  pn)Si>erity.  In  3900  a  sellinp  syndicate  existed,  eomprlslnj: 
the  Belgian,  F^rench,  (fOrnian.  and  Italian  factories.  This  syndicate  lasted  only 
ten  months.  From  1001  to  10()4  the  constant  increase  of  production  and  compe- 
tition caused  a  dwline  in  prices,  reaching  3  francs  on  the  average  value  of  a 
square  meter.  This  resulted  in  a  more  and  more  critical  situation  to  which  the 
new  international  convention  of  August,  1904,  and  which  was  still  in  existence 
In  1907,  put  an  end.  [This  syndicate  has  been  signed  to  last  until  1914.1  As  a 
conso(iuence  of  this  understanding,  and  thanks  to  slight  monthly  Idle  days,  the 
production  maintains  itself  in  normal  condition.  At  present  the  plate-glass  In- 
dustry Is  In  a  very  i)rosi)erous  situation.     •     •     • 
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The  present  production  of  the  8  Belgian  plate-glass  factories  exceeds  one- 
fonrth  of  the  total  world's  production.  As  to  the  24  Belgian,  German, 
French,  and  Italian  factories  which  are  parties  to  the  syndicate,  they  manu- 
facture more  than  one-half  of  the  world's  production. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  plate  glass  produced  Is  exported.  Two-thirds 
5f  this  production  is  intended  for  the  United  States,  England,  and  its 
lolonles.    •    •    • 

Business  with  France  and  Germany  Is  very  small  because  of  the  high  duties — 
\  francs  in  France  and  7.50  francs  in  Germany  per  square  meter,  which  repre- 
lents,  respectively,  50  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  of  its  value. 

Is  that  in  accordance  with  your  observation  of  the  trade,  that  the 
yndicate  that  regulates  the  selling  price  composed  of  the  plate-glass 
iroducers  of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  produces  50  per 
ent  of  the  plate  glass  produced  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  factories  of  what  countries? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
Mr.  Clause.  That  they  produce  90  per  cent  of  plate  glass  used  in 
le  world? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  more  than  half  of  the  world's  production. 
Mr.  Clause.  I  suppose  the  factories  in  those  countries  do  produce 
ilf  of  the  world's  production. 
Mr.  Gaines.  This  says  more  than  half. 
Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  is  more  than  half. 
Mr.  Gaines.  Then  more  than  half  of  the  world's  production  of  this 
tide  is  controlled  by  a  foreign  syndicate  which  regulates  prices? 
Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  whether  it  is  half  or  more  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  that  translation  from? 
Vfr.  Gaines.  It  is  a  translation  from  this  same  book  from  which 
•.  Cockran  had  a  translation  made,  continuing  the  translation  that 
'.  Cockran  had  made. 

tfr.  Dalzell.  It  is  the  next  paragraph,  is  it  not? 
ifr.  Gaines.  Yes;  the  next  paragraph. 
fr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  read  it? 

It.  Gaines.  I  read  that  portion  which  I  had  translated,  follow- 
the  part  which  Mr.  Cockran  had  translated, 
'he  (Jhairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 
[r.  Ci*au8e.  If  there  is  nothing  more,  there  is  one  word  I  wish  to 
in  conclusion, 
he  Chairman.  Proceed. 

T.  Ci-atjse.  We  have  tried  to  give  you  facts  here,  and  if  there  are 
things  that  are  inconsistent  in  your  own  minds,  or  if  any  state- 
ts  are  made  here  by  others  which  by  reason  of  lack  of  explanation 
L  to  be  inconsistent  with  these  facts,  I  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if 
will  allow  me  to  help  you  to  straighten  up  any  apparent  contra- 
ons  that  may  come  up. 

r.  Clark.  Mr.  Clause,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  make  this  sug- 
on,  if  you  will  get  the  notes  of  this  evidence  given  here  to-day, 
le  questions  and  answers,  and  sit  down  and  carefully  elaborate 

and  set  the  facts  and  figures  straight  which  have  been  given 
General  wav,  it  would  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  subject. 
.  Clause.  1  think  you  gentlemen  have  the  facts  pretty  well,  now. 
hing  I  was  afraid  of  was  that  there  might  be  some  things  which 
d  inconsistent  to  you.  If  so,  it  is  because  they  have  not  been 
ined. 

Clark.  Some  of  these  newspapers  claim  that  this  committee 
>zes  everybody  that  comes  in  here.    I  think  you  can  bear  testi- 
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mony  to  the  fact  that  you  have  been  treated  as  courteously  as  ever 
you  "have  been  in  the  supreme  court  of 'Pennsylvania,  or  anywhere 
else. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  gentlemen ;  I  wish  to  compliment  you  and  thank 
you  for  the  very  courteous  treatment  I  have  received. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  make  allowances  for  the  newspapers. 
News  is  scarce. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  I  refer  to  editorial  statements. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ETHAN  ALLEN  HITCHCOCK,  OF  ST.  LOimy 
MO.,  BEPBESENTIN6  THE  FITTSBTTBO  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  detain  you 
only  a  few  moments  to  make  a  short  statement  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plate-glass  industry  in  this  country,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  consumer.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  labor, 
and  stockholders,  and  so  forth.  Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
consiuner. 

Close  personal  identification  with  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass, 
in  all  its  various  stages,  since  its  introduction  into  this  country, 
thirtv  years  ago,  enables  me,  I  think,  to  speak  advisedly  regarding 
this  industry,  as  the  result  of  my  observation  and  experience  during 
that  period. 

Tjet  me  first  assure  you,  however,  that  the  promised  revision  of  the 
tariff,  so  far  as  it  affects  this  industry,  meets  the  entire  approval 
and  will  receive  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company,  on  the  lines  we  have  indicated. 

Let  me  further  state,  in  contradiction  of  the  rumor  which  has 
gained  circulation  from  time  to  time,  that  there  is  no  combination  or 
trust  ''  in  restraint  of  trade,"  so  far  as  I  know,  among  the  American 
producers  of  plate  glass,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  requirements  of 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law  are  being  complied  with  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  combination  ex- 
ists abroad  by  which  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  such  a 
range  of  fixed  prices  for  other  markets  as  will  enable  them  to  dump 
their  small  sizes  upon  the  American  market  at  figures  far  below  our 
cost  and  still  make  a  large  average  profit  on  the  sales  made  here  aitd 
abroad  by  them,  their  balance  sheets  published  in  1907  showing 
profits  as  high  as  49  per  cent. 

A^Tien  the  plate-glass  industry  was  started  in  this  country  con- 
sumers were  depemfent  entirely  upon  the  imported  article,  for  which 
they  had  to  pay  the  extraordinary  price  of  from  $2  to  $2.50  per 
square  foot,  thus  restricting  its  use  almost  exclusively  to  such  public 
and  private  buildings  as  could  afford  such  luxuries. 

Later  on,  the  development  of  this  industry  resulted  in  the  building 
of  two  or  three  or  more  new  factories,  upon  the  discovery  and  use  or 
natural  gas  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  thus  placing  those  fac- 
tories that  were  dependent  upon  coal  for  fuel,  as  against  natural  gas, 
at  a  decided  disadvantage,  which  in  turn  resulted  m  a  fierce  compe- 
tition, precluding  the  possibility  of  any  profit,  the  prospect  for  which 
at  this  point  depended  more  upon  a  reduction  in  cost  than  an  attempt 
to  maintain  market  prices,  which  were,  of  course,  lower. 
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I  need  not  go  into  the  various  experiences,  trials,  and  disappoint- 
nents  which  characterized  this  period  of  the  industry,  but  it  was 
lOon  discovered  that  the  absence  of  skilled  labor,  the  crude  appli- 
mces  unavoidably  in  use  before  the  introduction  of  electricity  and 
he  latest  modern  methods,  necessitated  such  increase  and  applica-r 
ion  of  new  capital  as  to  make  the  relative  relation  of  investment  to 
Tofit  such  as  would  be  considered  entirely  disproportionate  and  un- 
itisfactory  in  any  other  line  of  manufacture. 

Meanwhile,  struggling  under  such  complications  and  material  dis- 
ivantages,  the  plate  glass  companies  came  to  Congress  and  asked 
)r  such  tariff  relief  as  would  at  least  place  their  industry  upon  a 
ie  and  reasonably  profitable  basis. 
Without  wearying  you  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  efforts  made 

this  direction,  I  merelv  state  that,  as  the  result  of  tariff  legislation 
id  wide-awake,  up-to-^ate  improvement  and  management  in  the 
ocess  of  manufacture,  polished  plate  glass  is  now  being  offered 
id  sold  to  the  consumers  of  this  country  at  from  10  per  cent  to  15 
r  cent  of  the  price  formerly  exacted  by  the  importer. 
This  industry  has  given  employment  to  thousands  of  workmen 
the  7  factories  owned  by  our  company  and  the  11  plants  owned 

our  competitors  and  to  the  labor  which  produces  the  mate- 
J,  raw  ana  manufactured,  from  which  plate  glass  is  made,  such 
coal,  sand,  soda  ash,  limestone,  etc.,  so  that  the  entire  cost  of  mak- 
f  and  paying  for  plate  glass  has  remained  here  instead  of  being 
t  abroad,  as  heretofore,  to  the  extent  .of  millions  of  dollars, 
^'rom  the  foregoing  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  pro- 
tion  against  this  particular  industry  has  not  been  misplaced,  as 
te  glass,  which  was  once  a  luxury,  has  now  become  a  necessity^ 
ftuse  it  can  now  be,  and  is,  furnished  to  the  consumer  at  about  one- 
ith  of  its  former  cost,  thus  enhancing  the  rentable  and  saleable 
le  of  tis  property  and  greatly  beautifying  the  architectural  ap- 
rance  of  trie  modest  home,  as  well  as  the  towering  office  building* 

0  much  for  the  consumer,  but  how  about  the  stockholder  ? 

again  assert  that  the  capital  necessary  to  repair,  remodel,  and 
ace  existing  plants,  together  with  the  increasing  cost  of  up-to- 

1  methods,  material,  and  machinery,  is  out  of  all  proportion  when 
pared  with  similar  expenditures  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
jred  prices  and  net  results  of  this  industry  at  home,  as  is  proven 
!ie  dividends  earned  and  paid  during  the  past  thirty  years'  strug- 
fvhich  it  has  had  to  contend  with,  and  which  has  not  returned 
verage  of  3  per  cent  on  the  investment  for  that  period.  The 
%ge  dividend  paid  on  the  stock  of  our  company  since  its  organiza- 
has  been  4J  per  cent  upon  the  capital  stock,  which  represents 
il  cash  invested. 

id  now  you  ask,  "Well,  what  do  you  want?"  to  which  I  reply, 
iply  one  fixed,  flat  rate  on  all  sizes  of  polished  plate  glass,  as 
>est  and  only  means  of  providing  reasonable  protection  for  the 
5try." 

costs  just  as  much  per  square  foot  to  make  a  small  sheet  of 
^lass  as  a  large  one,  but  when  it  comes  to  selling  small  sizes, 
rice  realized  is  below  all  reason  and  absorbs  the  profit  on  the 
:   sizes. 
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There  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  small  glass  through 
unavoidable  breakage  and  shrinkage  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
in  the  process  and  progress  of  the  large  sizes  through  the  factory. 

Setting  aside  all  sentiment,  the  question  of  fair  play,  national 
pride  in  the  establishment  of  this  industry,  and  the  consideration  of 
political  expediency;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  treating  our  position 
on  a  plain,  straightforward  business  basis,  we  respectfully  claim  that 
the  American  market  belongs  to  the  American  manufacturer,  as 
long  as  he  deals  promptly,  fairly,  and  justly  with  the  American  con- 
sumer, who,  by  the  permanent  establishment  in  this  country  of  the 
plate-glass  industry,  has  been  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
its  beautiful  and  useful  product  at  about  one-eighth  of  the  price  he 
had  formerly  to  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  company  a  part  of  the  Pittsburg  company  ? 

Mr.  HrrcHCOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  number  you  name  as  being  in  it  are  all 
branches  of  the  same  company  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  are  all  owned  by  the  same  company. 

The  Chair:man.  There  are  representatives  here  of  some  eleven  com- 
panies.   Is  there  anyone  who  desires  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  am  one  of  the  representatives  of  those  companies,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  W.  L.  KANN,  BEPBESEITriNO  THE  PENH 
AMERICAN  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  represent  the  Penn  American  Plate  Glass  Company. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Vance,  of  St.  Louis,  representing  the  Allegheny  Plate  Glass 
Company;  Mr.  H.  J.  Trautman,  representing  the  Standard  Plate 
Glass  Company,  and  myself  constitute  a  committee  representing 
these  eleven  companies,  and  that  committee  presents  this  brief  which 
is  before  you. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Have  you  the  Treasury  figures  showing  the  growth 
of  the  native  industry,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  can  get  that,  can  we  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  other  day  you  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  had  called  on  the  statisticians  for  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
production  in  each  of  these  industries,  and  that  it  would  be  printed. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  of  the  j)roduction  for  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  that  been  printed  as  yet? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  it  is  being  done,  and  the  proof  corrected  by 
the  Census  Office.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  has  progressed.  The 
printer  must  have  had  it  in  hand  for  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  Census  Bureau  has  it  in  hand  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  the  Census  Bureau. 

!Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Kann,  before  you  begin,  does  this  list  of  com- 
panies that  you  have  here  on  the  outside  of  your  brief  embrace  all 
the  plate-glass  companies  in  the  United  States  that  are  not  in  this 
Pittsburg  Glass  Company  t 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  correct,  sir ;  and  I  only  represent  them  as  one 
of  a  committee  of  three  that  was  asked  to  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Kann. 
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Mr.  Kann.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
sking  your  consideration  of  the  necessities  for  tariff  revision  as  ap- 
ilying  to  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass,  in  order  to  take  up  as  little 
f  your  time  as  possible,  we  appear  beiore  you  representing  eleven 
lanufacturers,  viz,  Penn  American  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Alex- 
Qdria,  Ind.;  Standard  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Butler,  Pa.;  St. 
ouis  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Allegheny  Plate 
lass  Company,  of  Glassmere,  Pa. ;  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Company, 
f  Hite,  Pa. ;  fcttannine  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Kittanning,  Pa. : 
olumbia  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Blairsville,  Pa.;  the  Edward 
ord  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Rossford,  Ohio;  Saginaw  Plate  Glass 
ompany,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Federal  Plate  Glass  Company,  of 
ttawa,  111. ;  and  the  American  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Kane,  Pa. ; 
id  referring  specifically  to  paragraph  No.  104  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
II,  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  as  shown  by  the  reports 
the  Treasury  Department,  that  during  the  year  1898  there  were  im- 
►rted  into  this  country  a  total  of  696,835  square  feet  of  plate  glass, 
which  278,728  feet  came  in  under  the  Wilson  bill  and  418,107  feet 
der  the  Dingley  bill.  *  These  figures  have  grown  in  nine  years,  in- 
iding  the  year  1907,  to  the  enormous  proportions  of  40,196,015  feet, 
an  average  per  year  of  4,466,224  feet.  Of  this  amount  35,567,208 
)t  was  under  and  including  glass  containing  24/60  inches,  a  yearly 
5rage  of  3,951,884  feet,  paying  a  duty  of,  respectively,  8  cents,  10 
its,  and  22|  cents  per  square  foot;  and  4,628,605  feet  over  24/60 
:hes,  or  a  yearly  average  of  514,289  feet,  paying  a  duty  of  35  cents 
'  foot. 

;t  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  these  figures  that  for  some 
>d  reason  the  American  manufacturer  of  plate  glass  did  not  supply 
3  large  amount  of  glass  for  which  there  was  a  home  demand  in 
ess  of  what  he  did  supply.  The  reason  was  he  could  not  without 
ailing  a  very  considerably  greater  loss  than  he  did,  for  it  is  a. fact 
t  the  American  manufacturer  during  these  nine  years  did  sell  a 
y  large  part  of  his  production,  amounting  to  more  than  60  per 
t  of  tne  whole,  in  competition  with  the  foreign-made  glass,  upon 
ch  he  did  not  realize  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
'he  foreign  manufacturer  enjoys  decided  advantages  over  the 
erican  manufacturer  in  the  cost  of  labor,  he  paying  on  an  average 
-third  what  is  paid  on  the  average  to  the  American  employee;  the 
dgn  labor  is  more  skilled,  having  been  attached  to  the  industry 
many  years  and  seldom  making  a  change,  positions  of  ttimes  going 
a  father  to  son. 

he  factories  abroad  are  all  located  practically  in  one  district, 
1st  in  the  United  States  they  are  scattered  over  six  States.  And 
he  competition  for  trade  amongst  the  American  manufacturers 
are  compelled  to  allow  freight  equalization  to  distributing  cen- 
which  amounts  to  from  5  to  7^  per  cent  of  the  selling  price, 
n^  so  much  to  the  cost.  This  the  foreign  manufacturer  escapes, 
daition  to  this  the  railroad  companies  abroad  make  special  rates 
heir  product  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  ocean  carriers  make  rates 
i  their  seaboard  to  the  inland  consuming  and  distributing  cities 
le  United  States  as  low  as  the  American  manufacturers  can  ob- 
from  their  factories  to  these  same  points.  As  an  illustration,  the 
;ht  rate  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  was  35  cents  per  100  pounds, 
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whilst  the  rate  from  the  Pittsburg  district  to  Chicago  was  89  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

During  these  nine  years  the  demand  for  glass  has  increased  wmi- 
siderably.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  cost  or  making  the  same  has 
been  materially  increased  in  wages  and  materials  entering  into  cost 
of  production. 

Referring  to  the  imports  in  the  24  by  60  inch  brackets  paying  a 
duty  of  22^  cents  per  foot,  you  will  note  they  have  grown  until  they 
now  are  greater  than  the  imports  in  all  of  the  brackets,  including  aU 
over  24  by  60  inches,  were  in  the  year  1899. 

It  is,  therefore,  self-evident  that  the  present  duty,  as  imposed,  is 
not  constructed  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer.  AAHien  he  is 
compelled  to  sell  the  large  proportion  of  over  60  per  cent  of  his 
product  at  less  than  actual  cost,  a  parallel  condition,  we  question  if 
it  exists  in  any  other  manufactured  products  enjoying  the  suppc^ed 
benefits  of  a  protective  tariff. 

It  must  be  understood  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  that  it 
costs  as  much  and  more,  relatively,  to  produce  a  small  sheet  than  it 
does  a  large  one  from  the  fact  that  small  glass  is  largely  the  result 
of  accident  and  breakage  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  and  ofttimes 
the  result  of  poor  operations,  necessitating  cutting  the  large  plate  for 
defects,  and,  as  all  sizes  must  go  through  the  same  mechanical  opera- 
tions requiring  materials,  later,  fuel,  power,  and  supervision,  the 
smaller  the  piece  the  more  expensive  in  handling  and  care  in  prepara- 
tion for  packing,  etc.  This  basis  is  the  same  abroad  as  it  is  here, 
therefore  a  more  equitable  tariff  to  be  more  uniformly  protective 
would  be  a  flat  rate  on  all  sizes,  irrespective  of  dimensions. 

The  reports  show  that  during  the  enforcement  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
the  glass  at  8  and  10  cents  duty  has  increased  very  largely,  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  imports  in  the  24  by  60  inch  bracket^  paying  a  duty  of 
22^  cents  per  foot  has  likewise  ^own  very  considerably;  hence  our 
product  is  not  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  forei^-made  glass  at 
that  rate,  and  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  imposing  a  flat  rate, 
should  not  be  less  than  25  cents  per  foot.  We  are  willing  to  concede 
a  reduction  in  the  35-cent  rate  if  the  flat-rate  principle  is  adopted. 
This  would  result  in  the  American  manufacturer  receiving  a  fair 
average  price  for  all  of  his  product,  which  he  certainly  is  entitled 
to  instead  of  the  condition  existing  at  present,  whereby  he  is  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  more  than  60  per  cent  of  his  output  on  which  he 
has  never  realized  a  profit.  Should  the  new  tariff,  as  suggestwi,  re- 
sult in  a  decreased  amount  of  imports,  this  still  would  produce  a 
very  considerable  revenue  to  the  Government. 

If  the  changes  which  we  suggest  are  adopted,  a  corresponding  one 
should  be  made  in  paragraph  No.  102,  covering  cast,  polished  silvered, 
cylinder,  and  crown  glass  plates.  And  a  portion  of  paragraph  No. 
112,  covering  mirrors  not  exceeding  144  square  inches,  this  in  order 
to  prevent  importers  from  evading  the  proposed  tariff  by  bringing 
in  large  quantities  of  glass  under  these  paragraphs. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  prod- 
ucts in  his  home  market,  it  being  impossible  for  him  to  export  and 
meet  the  prices  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  with  his  smaller  cost  of 

g reduction,  and  the  benefit  of  trade  agreements,  sanctioned  by  his 
rovemment,  which  enable  him  to  keep  up  prices  on  his  product  for 
his  home  market  and  other  countries  outside  of  the  United  States,  so 
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;hat  he  can  dispose  of  his  surplus  in  the  United  States  and  other 
jompeting  markets  at  low  prices,  enabling  him  to  run  his  plant  at  a 
)rofit. 

It  is  a  fact  that  during  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  whilst  the  Ameri- 
an  manufacturer  was  operating  at  a  loss  or  no  profit,  the  forei^ 
lanufacturers  have  made  more  money  than  at  any  prior  period  of  their 
xistence  as  an  industry,  paying  their  dividends,  laying  by  large  sur- 
lus,  impro\ing  and  modernizing  their  works  from  profits  earned, 
hile  the  American  manufacturer  ran  his  plant  at  a  loss  and,  when, 
nding  it  necessary  to  make  improvements,  was  and  is  yet  compelled 
'  do  so  with  new  money  furnished  by  the  stockholders,  who  in  many 
ses  have  never  received  their  first  dividend.  Out  of  the  eleven? 
mpanies,  seven  have  never  paid  any  dividends,  one  has  paid  three  1- 
r  cent  dividends,  and  the  remaining  three  have  paid  moderate  divi- 
nds  at  intervals. 

The  investment  of  plants  in  this  counto'  is  very  much  greater  per 
jare  foot  production  than  it  is  abroad.  The  maintenance  more 
pensive,  and,  altogether,  we  feel  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  no 
ler.  staple  American  product  has  had  so  long  a  struggle  to  arrive  at 
)rofit  basis  in  reasonable  keeping  with  the  capital  invested  and  the 
?essities  of  their  business.  If  we  can  secure  for  the  American 
nufacturer  at  least  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  business  heretofore 
1  up  to  the  present  time  going  sibroad,  we  hope  to  secure  the  ad- 
itages  to  which  we  are  entitled. 

fr.  BouTELL.  You  stated  the  rate  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  and 
n  Antwerp  to  Chicago? 
[r.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

fr.  BouTELL.  Two  or  three  other  witnesses  who  have  given  com- 
itive  rates  have  stated  those  same  figures.     What  is  3ie  present 

from  Alexandria,  Ind.,  where  your  works  are,  to,  say,  Madison, 
.? 

r.  Kann.  Really,  I  can  not  answer  that. 

r.  BouTELL.  Can  jou  take  any  other  place  within  a  radius  of 
miles  of  Alexandria,  Ind.,  and  give  us  the  rate? 

r.  Kann.  The  rate  from  Alexandria  to  Chicago  is  about 

r.  BotTTEiXft  I  mean  outside  of  the  places  vou  have  ffiven  me  there 

dy?  ,  : 

•.  Kann.  I  was  talking  about  Alexandria.    The  rate  mentioned 

is  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago. 

'.  BoxjTELL.  Yes,  I  understand;  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  and 

Antv^rerp  to  Chicago.    I  want  to  get  a  rate  from  Alexandria^ 
to  some  other  point. 
.  Kann.  What  other  point? 

.  BouTELL.  I  suggested  Madison.  Wis.  I  just  happened  to  think 
it  place,  I  do  not  know  why.    Take  Cairo,  111. 

IsExnyiBLAM.  Or  take  it  to  Pacific  coast  points. 

Kann.  The  rate  from  Alexandria  to  Pacific  coast  points  is 
its  a  hundred;  but  they  make  those,  rates  from  all  pomts  east 
Mississippi  the  same  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

jBotjtell.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  there  was  the  same 
risen  between  your  points  of  shipment  that  there  was  between 
5rp  and  Chicago. 
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Mr.  Kann.  Ye>:  I  can  relieve  your  mind  about  that;  the  tariffs 
we  will  sumbit  to  you  will  give  you  the  tariff  from  the  factory 
districts  to  those  other  points.  Wlien  you  speak  of  Caii-o,  that  is 
scarcely  a  fair  illustration,  because  there  is  no  jobber  located  there 
and  no  tariff  is  established.  The  distributing  points  at  which  they 
would  try  to  arrive  from  abroad  would  be  such  points  as  Detroit 
Grand  Rapids,  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis,  or  places  where  there  is  a 
large  consumption  of  glass,  or  distribution. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  To  all  those  points  we  will  give  you  the  rates  froni 
the  Pittsburg  district,  where  there  are  11  factories,  and  we  will  give 
you  the  same  rates  from  Alexandria,  which  is  an  equalizing  poini. 
and  one  from  the  Michigan  factory,  and  that  will  give  you  an  idea 
how  those  rates  compare  with  the  foreign  rates. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  State  it  in  general  terms  if  you  can  not  answer  it 
specijfically.  Take  the  r^e  from  your  factory  at  Alexandria,  Ind- 
to  Madison,  Wis.,  which  was  the  first  illustration  I  gave.  Should 
jou  say  that  your  rate  from  Alexandria,  Ind.,  to  Madison,  Wis.,  wis 
greater  than  the  rate  from  Antwerp  to  Madison  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Without  making  a  positive  answer  on  something  that 
I  am  not  posted  on,  I  would  say,  on  the  general  proposition,  I  think 
it  would  be  greater. 

Mr.  Boui'ELL.  Yon  are  at  a  disadvantage  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  spoke  of  selling  to  jobbers.  Is  that  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  selling  by  the  first-class  factories  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  11  companies  which  are  represented  by  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member  do  the  bulk  oi  their  business  selling 
to  the  jobbers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  when  an  architect  gets  bids  or  a  builder  gets 
bids  on  a  small  scale  he  gets  them  not  from  the  factory,  but  from  the 
jobber? 

Mr.  Kann.  As  a  rule ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  the  shipment  of  glass  from  the  factory  to  the 
jobber  Avhere  does  the  shipper's  risk  for  breakage  terminate  and 
where  does  the  consignee's  risk  for  breakage  begin  ?  • 

Mr.  Kann.  The  custom  is  to  ship  glass  at  the  consignee's  risk. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  At  the  risk  of  the  consignee? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  question  of  whether  you  are  released. 
There  is  a  form  on  the  general  bill  of  lading  which  makes  it  obliga- 
tory for  the  shipper  to  either  release,  which  means  that  the  rate  is 
that  much  less,  or  take  the  risk  himself,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  some- 
times is  an  insured  risk.  vSo  it  is  a  question  of  agreement  more  than 
anything  else. 

Mr.  B0UTE1.L.  "\Miat  is  the  practical  thing  that  shippers  try  to 
bring  about? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  the  risk  is  on  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  the  risk  is  on  the  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  you  try  to  put  it  on  the  consignee? 

Mr.  Kann.  Xo;  we  do  not  try  to. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  was  tryina:  to  state  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Kann.  If  we  make  a  delivery,  of  course  the  risk  would  go  with 
the  shipper,  but  we  have  tried  to  l>e  a  little  more  specific  because  we 
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ompete  from  different  centers.  We  have  tried  to  sell  our  goods  f .  o.  b. 
hipping  points  from  the  factory,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  factory 
ike  ours  located  in  the  Middle  West  is  compelled  to  compete  with  a 
actory  located  in  the  Pittsburg  district  for  shipments  and  trade 
)cated  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  or  in  New  York,  or  in  Boston  we  have 
)und  that  the  only  way  we  could  arrive  at  quotable  prices  without 
nowing  what  the  rate  was  would  be  by  having  centers,  and  people 
lipoing  into  the  plate-glass  company's  district  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
ould  make  their  rate  equalize  at  our  point  at  Alexandria. 
Mr.  BouTBLL.  If  you  succeed  in  selling  f.  o.  b  the  factory,  that  is 

the  consignee's  risk  ? 
Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  \Vhere  does  the  shipper's  risk  in  Belgium  terminate, 
selling  goods  from  Belgium  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  custom  years  ago  was  that  they  got  their  money 
fore  they  shipped  the  goods;  and  they  took  no  risk,  no  shipping 
k,  and  no  credit  risk  or  no  risk  of  any  kind ;  but  to-day  they  wifl 
t  that  glass  into  a  warehouse  in  Cincinnati  or  Chicago,  put  it  there 
their  own  risk,  and  pay  the  duty, 
ilr.  BouTELL.  So  now  outside  of  the  freight  and  the  duty  there  is 

shipper's  risk  on  breakage.     Is  not  the  risk  on  breakage  from 
gium  to  that  warehouse  a  great  deal  greater  than  the  risk  the 
lerican  manufacturer  undergoes? 
fr.  Kann.  No. 

fr,  BouTELL.  In  selling  goods  f .  o.  b.  the  factory  ? 
[r.  Kann.  No  ;  and  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  make, 
[r.  BouTELL.  I  thought  when  1  asked  that  question  it  would  an- 
r  itself, 
[r.  Kann.  I  am  afraid  if  I  were  to  take  that  as  a  categorical  ques- 

it  would  not  be  explanatory.  The  glass  which  comes  from 
►ad  in  large  quantities  is  small  glass,  and  that  is  packed  in  cases 
down,  perhaps  lower  down  than  that  desk  [indicating],  on  the 
age.  That  glass  can  be  handled  pretty  safely,  while  the  glass 
is  shipped  rrom  the  local  points  through  the  country  is  shipped 
I  sized  cases,  from  that  size  up,  and  it  is  unloaded  at  all  points, 
any  of  which  they  have  not  unloading  facilities  and  things  of 
kind.  Of  course  where  it  is  a  shipment  of  a  carload,  they  pack 
the  factory,  and  of  course  the  railroad  company  takes  very  little 
and  the  consignee  takes  very  little  riskj  but  the  foreign  glass 
comes  over  here  is  at  their  risk,  and  their  risk  is  less.  If  there 
y  risk  it  is  minimized,  because  it  goes  right  into  the  warehouse 
e  dock. 

.  BouTELL.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clause  that  the  in- 
5  which  the  plate-glass  manufacturers  were  asking  for  would 
f  his  wishes  prevail,  be  carried  forward  entirely  to  the  laborers 
5  factories.     Do  you  also  agree  with  that  view  ? 

KIann.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 

BoTJTEL,L.  He  said  that  if  we  increased  the  duty,  the  whole  of 
crease  in  the  price  which  the  American  producers  could  charge 

not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  laborers  in. the  factories;   that 
^ckholders  themselves  wanted  some  of  it,  and,  if  I  caught  the 
ords  of  his  sentence,  he  said  that  they  were  crjring  for  it. 
Kj^nn.  That  they  needed  it  very  badly ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  We  have  been  listening  to  testimony  for  ne^irly  three 
weeks  of  people  who  have  come  here  voluntarily.  Nobody  has  bwa 
sent  for.  All  those  who  have  come  here  have  come  voluntarily,  tcl 
I  think  that  the  testimony  taken  uniformly  shows  that  no  increase  of 
duties  would  inure  to  the  laboring  men,  and  no  decrease  of  dntj 
would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  ultimate  consumer ;  so  that  it  ap- 
pears that  whatever  we  do  to  the  tariff,  whether  we  raise  it  or  ir 
lower  it,  there  is  just  one  class  of  people  for  whose  benefit  we  aw 
asked  to  do  it,  and  you  belong  to  tnat  class. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is,  the  poor  manufacturers.  I  do  not  belieT^ 
that  that  is  quite  a  logical  deduction.  In  the  first  place,  the  .Vmeri- 
can  laborer  in  our  industry  has  discounted  that  condition  for  qnitf 
some  time.  He  has  participated  to  quite  a  large  extent  in  the  in- 
crease paid  to  the  American  laborer.  We  do  not  begrudge  him  that 
of  course,  but  we  are  getting  tired  of  carrying  the  whole  burden  of 
that  ourselves.  The  consumer  has  gotten  a  very  fair  share  of  the 
burden  we  have  carried,  because  he  has  been  gradually  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  prices  on  products  for  himself.  A^s  Sir.  rfitch- 
cock  says,  when  he  first  went  into  the  business  the  public  were  paying 
for  glass  $2.50  to  $3  a  foot.  It  has  come  down  until  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  man  who  wants  to  buy  it  to-day.  There  must  be  some- 
thing that  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  condition,  if  we 
are  paying  the  average  fair  wage  to  our  employees,  and  I  think  we 
are  doing  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Wlien  we  go  into  the  view  on  the  subject  you  hav« 
now,  we  are  going  a  little  far  afield  from  the  subject  I  not  only  con- 
cede, but  I  maintain,  that  the  consumer  in  this  country  is  benefited 
by  the  protective  system,  and  it  seems  beyond  peradventure  that  the 
workingman  has  benefited  by  the  protective  system  in  this  country; 
but  what  I  want  to  call  attention  to  now  is  the  intensely  practical 
question  as  to  who  is  to  be  benefited  by  the  tariff  revision  mat  we  are 
to  make  at  the  present  time.  There  is  almost  what  you  might  call  a 
clamor  for  a  revision  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  and  I  have 
simply  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  witnesses  who  have  come 
here  voluntarily  have  so  far  been  unable  to  make  out  that  there 
would  be  any  benefit  from  any  reductions  that  have  been  asked  for, 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  or  the  user  of  the  product,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  in  any  increases  that  are  asked  there  would  not  be  that 
benefit  to  the  laboring  men  that  has  followed  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
tective system  in  the  past.  What  I  wanted  to  direct  attention  to 
was  the  practical  contention  not  as  to  what  the  protective  system  has 
produced  in  the  past,  but  as  to  what  this  special  revision  is  to  ac- 
complish; and,  of  course,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  the  question 
only  relates  to  what  you  expect  to  accomplish  by  a  revision.  Sup- 
posing you  get  the  exact  changes  that  you  ask  for,  what  in  yonr 
opinion 'will  he  the  change  that  will  take  place? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  can  not  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  I  believe 
firmly,  from  my  standpoint,  and  I  have  been  connected  with  the  in- 
dustry for  some  years  and  know  the  business  fairly  well,  that  the 
demand  for  plate  glass  is  Rowing  very  rapidly.  We  are  getting 
accustomed  to  knowing  that  it  is  not  a  luxury,  and  it  is  down  in  price 
to  where  it  can  be  had  for  almost  any  kind  of  a  building.  There  are 
a  great  many  collateral  uses,  such  as  for  mirrors  and  tilings  of  that 
sort,  and  I  oelieve  we  are  going  to  have  quite  some  increase,  and  a 
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tural  one.  I  believe  under  the  suggestions  that  come  here  of  this 
ange  the  imports  are  not  goins  to  cease ;  I  believe  there  is  going  to 
a  very  wholesome  import,  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  if  you  ask  me, 
wlieve  there  will  be  a  revenue  to  the  Government.  I  believe  that 
win  not  be  as  great  as  it  is  now,  perhaps,  but  it  is  going  to  be  very 
terial.  I  believe  that  if  we  can  get  a  portion  of  this  business 
ich  has  been  going  abroad,  just  as  we  state  in  that  statement,  it 
1  employ  two  or  three  more  factories,  and  it  will  keep  these  fac- 
ies  running  full  time.  One  gentleman  said  this  morning  that  his 
tory  had  been  running  full.  Our  company  had  their  factory  idle 
months  this  year.  There  has  not  been  one  that  has  not  been 
I;  down  30, 40,  or  50  per  cent  of  its  production,  and  notwithstand- 
this  stuff  was  coming  in  from  the  other  side.  If  we  could  have 
jn  that  business  it  is  very  natural  that  we  would,  because  the 
ories  had  the  capacity  and  they  had  that  surplus  that  would  have 
5lied  it.  They  could  have  made  it.  So  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
g  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer.  It  is  just  going  to  allow 
)  get  a  profit,  if  it  is  possible,  or  a  difference  of  price  enough  over 
t  we  have  been  getting  on  the  small  glass  to  prevent  a  loss,  if 
an  get  to  that  point,  which  does  not  conie  out  of  the  consumer 
he  United  States  Government,  and  we  will  be  put  in  a  position 
e  we  can  run  our  business  fairly  profitably,  and  we  will  not 
to  come  along  and  make  a  poor  mouth.  But  I  can  see  myself 
I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  any  sort  of  duty  would 
bhat  foreign  glass  coming  in,  because  this  is  the  natural  place  for 
to  put  their  surplus  stuff. 

.  Clark.  Why  is  it  any  more  natural  for  them  to  put  their  sur- 
jtuff  into  the  United  States  than  it  is  to  put  it  into  England  or 
other  country  ? 

Kann.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunitv  of  answering  that  ques- 
There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  that  takes  that  kind  of 
ixcept  the  United  States. 

Clark.  Do  they  not  use  plate  glass  in  England? 
Kann.  They  do;  but  this  great  increase  you  hear  about,  which 
wn  by  the  government  statistics,  is  in  the  one-to-three  bracket, 
d  as  it  is  by  the  10  cent  duty  and  the  8  cent  and  the  22^  cent, 
they  put  into  England  is  of  a  different  class — it  is  larger  pieces, 
ise  it  there  more  for  glazing.    It  is  not  so  high  grade. 
Clark.  To  get  right  down  to  the  facts  of  the  case:  Do  they 
,ke  as  many  mirrors  and  things  of  that  kind  out  of  plate  glass 
land  as  in  the  United  States  f 
FCann.  Not  by  any  means. 

Clark.  England  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  on 
Do  they  not  buy  as  mucn  plate  ^lass  and  make  as  many  of 
lings  out  of  plate  glass  as  they  do  in  this  country  ?  They  buy 
'  material  and  manufacture  it,  and  compete  with  the  very  fel- 
t  sold  them  the  raw  material. 

Lann.  They  use  a  great  deal  of  plate  glass  there  for  mirrors, 
ling  at  all  by  comparison. 

^riARK.  Antwerp  could  dump  its.  extra  stock  in  Australia  as 
3  in  this  country? 

Zann.   Yes;  ana  get  as  cheap  ocean  rates.    But  what  are  they 
•  do  with  the  glass  there? 
RiGOS.  Are  there  no  women  in  Australia  ? 
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Mr.  Kann.  They  are  a  little  scarce ;  there  are  not  as  many  as  thew 
are  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  agree  with  your  predecessor  on  the  stand  as 
to  the  labor  cost  of  this  product  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Practically  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  agree  also  with  him,  I  understand,  in  view 
of  your  answer  to  Mr.  Boutell,  that  this  raise  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  laborer,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholder — ^it  is  not  sought  in 
the  interest  of  the  laborer,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholder  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  want  to  be  committed  to  an  answer  that  I 
could  not  give  to  that  question  without  an  explanation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  not  mind  the  explanation  if  I  could  get  it 
the  meat  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  will  give  it  to  you.  The  laborer  will,  in  the  first 
place,  be  given  employment.     That  is  to  his  benefit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  He  has  been  given  the  advance  largely  ahead  of  the 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Cockran.  This  is  recouping  the  manufacturer  for  benefits 
already  given  ? 

Mr.I^NN.  No,  sir;  that  is  an  irretrievable  lo^s.  If  he  has  not 
charged  it  off,  it  is  time  he  did  do  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  this  would  be  giving  him  a  profit. 

Mr.  Kann.  He  has  been  making  no  profit. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  thought  you  said  he  made  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  said  there  were  three  concerns  that  paid  only  1  per 
cent  dividends  after  being  in  business  seven  years. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Surely  you  would  not  have  us  believe  that  thote 
companies  have  been  running  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  absolutely  as  my  propo- 
sition, and  I  would  not  be  here  answering  you  and  other  people  that 
way  if  I  was  not  convinced  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  CocioiAN.  You  say  that  these  eleven  companies  have  been  run- 
ning at  a  loss  for  seven  years  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Xo,  sir;  not  eleven  companies. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  many? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  said  of  the  eleven  comi)anies  seven  of  them  had  never 
paid  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  know ;  but  the  nonpayment  of  a  dividend  is  not  by 
any  means  conclusive  proof  that  they  have  not  been  earning  money. 

%lv.  Kann.  I  do  not  see  how  managers  or  boards  of  directors  or 
officers  of  a  company  could  hold  their  jobs  and  get  salaries  from  the 
stockholders  if  they  were  earning  money  and  did  not  declare  a  divi- 
dend ;  but  outside  of  that  fact,  they  did  not  earn  di\ndends. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have  been  running  at 
a  loss? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  From  what  was  that  made  good  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  has  not  been  made  good. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Either  the  companies  must  be  bankrupt  or  the  losses 
must  have  been  made  good. 

Mr.  Kann.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  people  who  have  become  stockholders  in  the  plate- 
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iss  companies  have  been  easy  marks  and  have  kept  putting  up 

mey. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now  we  understand ;  the  losses  have  been  made  good 

m  capital. 

Sir.  Kann.  Yes. 

i£r.  CocKRAN.  In  what  way  was  the  capital  contributed  to  make 

)d  the  loss? 

tfr.  Kann.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  other  companies  outside  of 

16. 

Ir.  Cockran.  Just  take  yours? 

fr.  Kann.  Yes. 

fr.  Cockkan.  As  I  understand  it  from  you.  there  has  been  a  steady 

every  year  ? 

[r.  Kann.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  anywhere  in  my  statement.    I 
that  a  number  of  the  companies  have  never  paid  any  dividend^ 

as  to  those  companies  I  would  say  that  they  have  never  made  a 
it,  but  a  steadv  loss. 

[r.  Cockran.  You  are  not  connected  with  them,  are  you  ? 
T.  Kann.  No,  sir. 
r.  Cockran.  Your  evidence  is  not  good  on  that. 

r.  Kann.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  reason 

r.  Cockran.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  your  company,  about 

•h  you  know  everything. 

r.  Kann.  Yes. 

r.  Cockran.  Has  that  company  been  conducted  at  a  loss  for  the 

ten  years? 

r.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

r.  Cockran.  It  has  made  a  profit  ? 

'.  Kann.  Some  years. 

\  Cockran.  It  has  made  a  profit,  so  that  it  has  not  had  to  make 

deficit  by  reason  of  losses  in  operation  ? 

•.  Kann.  We  have  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  for  rehabili- 

and  replacement  of  our  plant. 
\  Cockran.  Is  that  represented  by  stock? 

.  Kann.  No,  sir;  it  is  represented  by  a  debt  that  must  l)o  re~ 
*d  into  new  money  if  we  do  not  get  to  making  profits  on  our 

pretty  soon. 

.  Cockran.  Your  business  has  been  run  at  a  loss  for  ten  years^ 
hat  has  resulted  in  what  is  called  a  ''  floating  debt ;  "  am  I  right 
It? 
.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Coc-KRAN.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  ? 

Kann.  I  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous,  but  I  do  not  think 
nsw^ers  any  purpose  here. 

Cockran.  But  it  does.     I  do  not  ins.i^t  on  the  answer  if  it 
passes  you. 

Kann.  I  can  not  see- 


CocKRAN.  Let  me  finish  and  tell  you  why  it  does.  You  can 
your  floating  debt  was  a  matter  tliat  anionnted  to  10  per  cent 
i'ove  on  your  capital,  it  would  represent  an  annual  loss  of  1  per 
md  that  would  be  one  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  a 
i^ligible  one,  it  would  be  another.  That  is  the  reason  I  pro- 
pel the  question. 
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Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  think  it  would  serve  this  body  in  any  reaped 
to  know  the  details  of  that.     In  a  broad,  general  way  our  comptnT 
has  been  in  existence  twenty-five  years,  and  I  have   been   identified 
with  it  ever  since  its  inception,  and  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
its  manipulation  ever  since  it  has  been  in  business.    We  made  monej 
for  four  or  five  year?,  when  there  was  practically  less   competition 
from  the  fact  that  the  glass  was  not  so  plentiful  as  it  is  noT^r,     In  the 
later  years,  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  we  have  made  no  moDer. 
We  have  been  put  to  the  necessity  of  spending  money  for  the  purpose 
of  making  goods  in  some  portions  of  our  plant,  trying  to  economixe 
and  reduce  the  cost,  which  meant  an  expenditure  of  new  money  and 
high  cost  while  we  were  making  these  improvements.     That  is  our 
tiase. 

Mr.  CocKRvx.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  This  will  not  go  into  any  of 
the  secrets  of  your  business.    Your  stock  is  not  on  the  market  at  alJ  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  close  corporation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  not  for  sale? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes:  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  identified  with  the 
company  by  selling  you  some  of  my  stock. 

Mr.  Cx)Ckran.  It  is  not  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.    lou  are  not  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  done  business  for  fourteen  years  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  are  not  broke? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  want  to  admit  it  here  in  public  at  any  rate.  I 
have  not  paid  my  hotel  bill  here  yet. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  have  made  no  ne^^  issues  of  stock  in  those 
fourteen  years,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Or  of  bonds?  These  are  all  matters  of  record,  so 
that  I  am  not  asking  you  to  disclose  anything  of  a  private  character. 
You  have  made  no  issues  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes:  we  have  made  an  issue  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  that  to  make  good  a  deficit,  or  to  extend  your 
operations  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  To  increase  our  operations  and  try  to  reduce  our  cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  put  you  in  a  competitive  condition  on  the 
market? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  you  have  testified  that  the  railway 
rates  are  excessive.  Is  that  what  you  said — that  the  railway  rates 
imposed  on  you  here  are  very  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  rates 
on  goods  iniported  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Pittsburg;  that  the 
Vates  from  Rttsburg  west  are,  in  your  judgment,  excessive? 

Mr.  Kann.  No  :  I  did  not  say  that  they  were  excessive,  but  I  say 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer  gets  a  very  much  lower  rate  by  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Kann.  It  may  be  all  right,  but  we  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  mean,  by  comparison,  your  rates  are  too  high? 

Mr.  Kann.  By  comparison  the  foreign  manufacturer  gets  a  very 
much  lesser  rate,  if  that  is  what  vou  mean. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  are  the  rates  charged  to  you  from  Pittsburg 
west  high  by  comparison  with  the  rates  charged  from  the  Atlantic 
ioast  to  Pittsburg*  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  they 
vere? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  rate  from  the  export  point  on  the  other  side — 
ipom  Antwerp — is  about  the  same  or  less ;  that  is,  it  has  been  up  to 
very  short  time  ago  less  than  the  rate  was  at  that  time  from  Pitts- 
urg  or  the  Pittsburg  district  to  Chicago.  In  other  words,  they  got 
Q  ocean  rate  fot  nothing  and  a  portion  of  the  inland  rate  for 
othing. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  And  you  got  no  portion  of  the  inland  rat<}  for 
Dthing? 

Mr.  Kj^nn.  No,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Therefore  by  comparison  it  was  quite  excessive? 
Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  that  your  remedy  for  that  is  to  be 
tained  before  the  body  charged  with  the  equalizing  of  rates  and  not 
compelling  us  to  perpetrate  another  wrong,  or  at  least  to  put  an- 
ler  exaction  on  the  community,  because  you  have  suffered  one  at 
3  hands  of  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  think  it  would  be  our  duty  as  manufacturers  to  get 
Iress  from  them  if  we  could. 
VIr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Hr.  Kann.  We  have  been  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
ssion. 

^Ir.  CocKRAN.  You  have  been  before  them? 

dr.  Kann.  Yes;  and  you  heard  Mr.  Clause,  the  president  of  that 
ipany,  tell  about  that.  They  brought  suit  against  several  of  the 
roads  on  that  very  point,  and  fought  it  out  very  ardently,  and 
sistently,  and  persistently. 

fr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  without  accepting  Mr.  Boutell's  view,  but  on 
other  hand  dissenting  from  it  strongly,  that  protection  has  bene- 
1  both  the  consumer  and  labor,  because  I  believe  it  has  benefited 
her  but  plundered  both,  I  want  to  ask  this  question,  based  on  your 
enient.  I  am  quoting  from  your  statement  that  under  this  pfo- 
jd  rate  a  wholesome  importation  would  still  be  continued. 
T.  Kann.  Yes. 

T.  CocKRAN.  Might  I  ask  you  to  define  what  you  mean  by 
lolesome  importation,"  from  your  point  of  view  ? 
r.  Kann.  I  had  in  mind,  when  I  used  that  language,  that  there 
[d  be  a  great  many  plates  coming  over  here  of  a  specific  size  which 
3uld  be  difficult  at  any  time  for  this  country  to  furnish,  irrespec- 
of  the  price,  and  which  the  forei^  manufacturer  probably  would 
as  jfflaaly  furnish  as  any  other  size. 
7.  OocKRAN.  I  see. 

\  Kann.  They  have  (as  has  been  told  you  here,  I  suppose)  very 
I  more  careful  operators,  and  they  get  better  and  more  positive 
ts;  and  there  has  been  a  standard  established  here  of  several 
one  of  them  being  18  by  40,  or  24  by  30,  square  inches,  making 
are  feet.  They  are  use^  as  a  standard  in  the  furniture  and  in 
ier-mirror  business,  and  in  frame  goods.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
ountry  they  will  ever  be  able,  even  if  they  could  take  it  per  foot, 
profit  based  upon  what  it  would  cost  them,  to  take  the  quantities 
it  stuff  that  will  be  offered  here.    They  could  not  do  it  to-day; 
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and  I  think  that  business  is  going  to  keep  on  increasing  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  will  always  be  a  very  large  importation  of  just  those 
few  sizes  alone. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  your  idea  of  wholesome  importation  would  be 
one  that  excluded  altogether  the  importation  of  these  smaller  plates! 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  duty,  if  it  is  imposed,  will  at  all 
result  in  the  excluding  of  the  small  glass.  I  think  it  will  result  in 
dividing  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  glass  which  pays  now 
8  cents  could  come  in  undei'a  22^-cent  duty? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  what  good  will  it  do  to  put  on  this  22^-oent 
duty? 

Mr.  EIann.  It  will  allow  us  to  meet  that  competition. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Meet  it  how  ?     By  keeping  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  will  you  meet  it  except  by  keeping  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  When  we  are  meeting  it  to-day  by  meeting  the  import 
price,  we  are  getting  less  for  our  glass  than  it  costs  us  to  manufac- 
ture it.  If  there  is  added  onto  the  duty  this  increased  rate  on  small 
glass,  it  is  going  to  make  that  glans  cost  them  more  money  landed 
here.  Now,  I  believe  they  will  cut  into  that  duty.  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  deter  the  Belgian  manufacturer  from  cutting  into  that  price, 
because  they  have  all  these  other  markets  of  the  world  to  make  good 
from,  which  we  have  not ;  and  while  this  will  give  us  some  protection 
in  that  line,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  cure  the  evil,  because  they  have 
a  place  to  "  even  up." 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  the  effect  of  this  tax  that  vou  are  seeking  to 
impose  on  it  now  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the  article,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  do  you  say,  then,  that  it  will  not  affect  the 
price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Kann.  You  do  not  understand;  I  did  not  say  it  would  not 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  I  misunderstood  you.  I  take  back  the  ques- 
tion.   I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Kann.  It  will  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  perhaps,  just  to 
the  extent  that  the  duty  raises  the  price  per  foot. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Kann.  But  that  will  be  very  snuiU  after  all,  because  in  these 
various  uses  it  is  probably  a  5-foot  piece  of  glass,  and  if  you  should 
put  the  whole  difference  on  there  it  would  be  50  or  60  cents  to  a  piece 
of  glass. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  think  a  man  would  be  a  mean  person  who 
would  consider  that  for  a  moment,  as  compared  with  the  great  advan- 
tage of  allowing  you  gentlemen  to  make  a  lot  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do,  sir,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  portion  of  a  piece  of  furniture  or  a  frame  or  a  hatrack 
or  something,  that  costs  in  the  total  $10,  $15,  $20,  $50,  or  $100  as  a 
piece  of  furniture;  and  the  whole  difference,  which  would  save  this 
mdustry  from  loss,  would  be  50  cents. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  would  increase  your  dividends? 

Mr.  Kann.  Xo;  it  would  not  increase  them.  It  would  give  us 
dividends. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  give  you  dividends? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  have  not  declared  any  so  far,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  increase,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  K^ANN.  An  increase  from  nothing  to  something — ^yes. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  countries  impose  a  flat  rate  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Germany  does. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  says  here  that  Germany  and  France  do  so;  that  in 
''ranee  and  Germany  the  rate  is  6  and  7^  francs. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  that  a  square  foot  or  a  square  meter? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  is  based  on  the  square  foot.    Of  course  their  basis 
f  measurement  over  there  is  the  meter,  altogether. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  says  "  square  meter." 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  This  duty  of  7  marks  is  the  German  tariff  duty, 

it  not? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No ;  in  France  and  Germany  both  they  put  them  in 

'ancs--6  francs  in  France  and  7^  francs  in  Germany  per  square 

eter. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  per  square  meter. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is:  WTiat  would  that  be 

uivalent  to  per  foot?     You  ask,  as  I  understand,  for  25  cents  a 

uare  foot? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  A  square  meter  contains  about  10  square  feet? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  a  fraction  less,  but  for  convenience  call  it  ten. 

Mr.   LoNGAvoRTH.  Therefore   the  German   duty   will  be  approxi- 

ttely 

Mr.  Kann.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  square  foot  ? 

Hr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Hr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then  you  are  asking  for  just  double  the  German 

iff  rate,  and  more  than  double  the  French  tariff  rate  ?    That  is  all 

rant  to  know. 

dr.  Kann.  Well,  pardon  me 

It.  Dalzell.  What  you  are  contending  for  is  the  method  of  impor- 

on? 

Ir.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.    Pardon  me,  I  should  like  to  answer  that  a 

le  more  fully.    The  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 

be  glass  in  Germany,  whether  you  call  them  a  trust  or  an  associa- 

I,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  them — the  matter  is  refen'ed  to  in 

:  government  record  there — are  not  alone  participating  in  that 

tection,  or  whatever  else  you  may  call  it;  but  they  have  put  a 

y  against  their  colaborers  m  Belgium  to  keep  their  product  out  of 

many,  and  to  have  the  German  field  all  to  themselves. 

'r.  Ix)NGW^ORTH.  I  understand  that.    All  I  wanted  to  know  was, 

t  would  be  the  equivalent? 

r.  Kann.  Yes. 

r.  Needham.  a  gentleman  representing  the  importers  stated  this 

ning  that  the  whole  of  the  importation  into  this  country  did  not 

3  in  competition  with  the  domestic  product,  being  of  a  different 

acter  and  for  a  different  purpose.    Is  that  true  or  not? 
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Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  answered  the  question  intelli- 
gjently.  The  reason  that  the  glazing  glass  does  not  come  into  compe- 
tition is  that  the  factories  make  a  certain  product,  and  "when  they 
make  their  product,  before  it  is  cut  into  a  specific  size  for  a  glTen 
opening,  it  is  called  a  stock  sheet;  or,  rather,  it  is  the  sheet  of  glass 
as  it  comes  from  the  machines,  and  it  is  put  into  stock.  The  iobbers 
and  the  retailers  located  in  this  country  can  either  draw  their  sup- 
plies from  the  factories  by  cut  sizes  or  they  can  carry  those  sheets 
in  stock  and  have  them  cut  from  them;  but  if  they  had  to  import 
their  glass  in  that  condition  from  abroad  they  would  have  to  take 
a  chance  on  the  cutting  loss  to  cut  down  to  the  specific  size,  you  see. 
That  is  the  reason  that  the  gentleman  you  refer  to  said  that  the 
tariff  is  prohibitive,  because  that  sort  of  glass  does  not  come  in.  They 
can  bring  it  in  under  the  price  just  the  same  as  they  can  the  cut 
size,  but  they  would  be  simply  inviting  an  uncertainty  or  a  loss  in 
doing  that,  which  they  do  not  need  to  take,  because  they  can  buy 
the  cut  size,  which  is  a  portion  of  this  large  importation,  and  that 
comes  along  and  is  used  for  glazing,  more  or  less  of  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Did  you  state  that  it  costs  more  to  make  a  small 
pane  of  glass  than  a  large  one? 

Mr.  K^NN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  For  instance,  it  costs  more  to  make  a  square  foot 
©f  glass  than  a  piece  of  glass  10  feet  square? 

Mr.  Kann.  Not  in  that  sense.  The  foot  cost  of  making  the  glass  is 
the  same. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Of  course  I  mean  relatively. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Would  it  cost  less  than  one  hundred  times  as 
much  to  make  a  piece  of  glass  10  feet  square,  10  feet  on  each  side,  as  it 
would  to  make  a  piece  of  glass  1  foot  square? 

Mr.  Kann.  A  piece  of  glass  10  feet  on  each  side  is  a  very  large  piece 
of  glass,  you  laiow. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  Kann.  But  a  piece  10  feet  square  is  not  a  very  large  piece  of 
glass. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  am  referring  to  one  10  feet  on  each  side.  I 
want  to  know  where  it  would  stop. 

Mr.  Kann.  If  you  take  the  factories  which  are  constructed  so  that 
they  can  make  large  glass,  they  can  make  that  large  glass  much 
cheaper  tlian  they  can  3ie  small  glass,  because  they  have  the  facilities 
for  making  it.  It  is  one  operation,  and  they  have  a  fewer  number  of 
men.  They  actually  have  a  fewer  number  of  men  for  the  larger  oper- 
ation. It  is  done  mechanically,  by  machinerv,  etc.  The  grinding 
and  the  polishing  and  the  handling  are  done  by  machinery,  so  that 
if  they  do  not  have  any  bad  results,  which  result  in  the  breakage  and 
the  cutting  down,  they  will  make  that  large  piece  of  glass  for  less 
money,  comparativelv,  than  they  will  the  small  piece. 
'  Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  is  the  largest  piece  of  glass  you  make  ? 

'  Mr.  Kann.  That  we  make? 

I  Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes. 

'  Mr.  Kann.  We  can  make  glass  that  contains  about  180  to  185 

I  square  feet;  and  we  have  part  of  our  facilities  so  arranged  that  we 

can  make  glass  close  onto  200  square  feet.    But  the  bulk  of  our  product 

is  glass  that  would  average  probably  165  feet  if  we  got  the  plate  out 
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whole  into  stock — if  we  did  not  have  the  residts  that  have  been 
spoken  of  here  in  the  way  of  breakage  either  by  accident  or  cutting 
defects.  But  to  give  you  an  insight  into  the  general  proposition,  I 
will  say  that  a  factory  that  is  built  along  the  lines  or  intentionally 
making  glass  of,  say,  185  feet  to  the  plate  would  probably  have  to  go 
into  stock  less  than  20  square  feet  per  plate  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  I9  this  a  new  development,  that  it  costs  less  to 
make  a  large  piece  of  glass  than  it  does  a  small  one?  What  I  mean 
is,  at  the  tmie  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  it  evidently  cost  more  to 

make  a  large  pane  of  glass  than  it  did  a  small  one. 
Mr.  Kann.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  alwavs  been  at  a  loss 

to  know  who  was  responsible  for  the  framing  up  of  that  bill  or  the 

one  ahead  of  it,  and  what  actuated  that  conclusion,  unless  it  was  the 

geneml  principle  that  at  that  time  there  was  very  little  demand  for 

small  glass  here  and  the  Belgian  people,  who  were  plate-glass  makers 

of  late  years,  did  not  value  that  at  very  much.    They  broke  that  up. 

You  see,  this  demand  for  small  glass  has  only  sprung  up  in  this 

country  inside  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  That  classification  as  to  sizes  goes  away  back  in  the 

ariff  laws  for  years  and  years. 
Mr.  Kann.  ites,  I  know  that;  but  when  they  did  frame  the  duty 

ip  they  were  beginning  then  to  make  small  glass  and  bring  it  over, 

md  I  can  not  see  upon  what  it  was  based.    Of  course  the  early  efforts 

lere  were  on  large  glass,  and  they  wanted  to  have  a  protection  on 

hat,  I  suppose. 
Mr.  Pou.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  if  you  please, 
see  there  are  eleven  of  these  companies  that  you  represent  here. 
Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  give  us  about  the  aggregate  capital  stock  of  all 

f  those  companies?     How  much  capital  do  the  eleven  companies 

^present  ? 
Mr.  Kann.  I  think  they  are  capitalized  for  in  the  neighborhood  of 

velve  or  fifteen  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Pou.  Which  one  of  the  companies  are  you  identified  with  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  Pan-American. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Two  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  is  incorporated,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KLann.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  any  of  your  stock  sold  below  par  within  the  last  five 

ars  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Our  company  is  a  private  corporation  and  our  stock 

not  quoted ;  but  I  believe  you  could  have  bought  some  of  it  below 

r  if  you  had  desired. 

Mr.  Fou.  All  of  these  companies  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 

the  same  kind  of  glass,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  KIann.  Practically;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.   Pou.  The  prices  quoted  by  all  of  them  are  practically  the 

le,  are  they  not? 

dr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

dr.  Pou.  Can  you  buy  any  cheaper  from  one  than  you  can  from 
other  ? 

£r.  Kann.  Yes;  without  very  much  difficulty  at  present.    There 
been  an  effort 
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Mr.  Pou.  What  I  want  to  ask  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  there 
any  material  difference  in  the  price  list  of  one  of  these  companies  is 
compared  with  the  price  list  issued  by  another? 

Mr.  Kann.  Not  knowingly.  Of  course  there  are  not  very  man; 
companies  in  this  business,  and  there  are  not  very  many  buyers  from 
them.  Thev  are  jobbers  that  buy  this  product,  and  there  is  a  very 
easy  way  of  comparing  prices  without  design  probabl5^ 

Mr.  Fou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  Of  course  we  try  to  get  as  much  for  our  product  in 
competition  with  the  other  man  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Pou.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Kann.  And,  generally  speaking,  the  price  is  about  the  .same. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes.  That  is  so  with  reference  to  all  these  eleven  com- 
panies? • 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  I  should  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  the  price  which  is  listed  by  these  eleven  companies 
is  practically  thq  same  as  the  price  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  lists;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  I  think  that  has  very  little 

Mr.  Pou.  There  is  very  little  variation  in  the  price  between  any 
of  you? 

Mr.  Kann.  If  you  will  let  me  explain,  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  are  more  largely  distributers  of  their  own  products,  and 
do  not  sell,  as  a  rule,  to  the  jobbing  trade;  and  probably  the  price  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  this  morning  was  a  price  to  a  jobber- 
Mr.  Pou.  Yes.  And  a  jobber  that  wanted  to  buy  plate  glass  could 
get  it  about  as  cheaply  from  one  of  these  eleven  companies  as  he  could 
from  another;  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Kjlnn.  It  would  all  depend  upon  how  good  a  buyer  he  was.  I 
have  known  of  cases  when  there  was  as  much  difference  as  from  5 
to  7  per  cent  on  a  very  low  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  as  a  rule  there  has  been  no  very  material  difference, 
I  believe  you  said  awhile  ago? 

Mr.  Kann.  Well,  no;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  I  meant  to  say 
that  there  was  no  material  difference  at  present. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  there  have  been  times  when  there  has  been  no 
material  difference,  and  there  have  been  times  when  there  has  been 
a  very  great  difference.  And  anticipating  your  further  question  on 
that  line,  if  you  wdll  pardon  me,  I  will  say  that  we  have  constantly 
made  efforts  to  get  good  prices  and  better  our  condition.  It  has  been 
a  desperate  case  many  times.  We  have  done  that  by  aU  sorts  of  ways 
of  trying  to  raise  the  price,  without  having  any  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  importation  from  abroad  is  what  has  kept  prices 
down? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  That  has  been  the  governing  thing,  although 
there  has  been  quite  some  accumulation  from  time  to  time.  Some 
factories  that  were  probably  a  little  more  eager  to  run  fuU  to  keep 
their  men  employed,  or  what  not,  or  probably  keep  together  ana 
keep  their  organization  going  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  pieces,  or 
something  or  that  kind,  would  run,  and  run  full,  and  make  a  little 
cheaper  product  than  the  other  fellow  would  make. 

Mr.  Pou.  Have  the  representatives  of  these  11  companies  engaged 
in  any  concerted  effort  to  put  up  prices? 
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Mr.  Kaxn.  These  11  companies? 

Mr.  Por.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  They  have*made  repeated  efforts. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is.  in  cooperation  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Kaxn.  Yes.    They  would  meet  together  in  conference,  and  so 

forth;  but  they  have  never  been  successful  in  doing  anything  else 
but  just  holding  a  price  when  there  was  demand  enough  for  the 
product. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  you  from  consum- 
mating that  effort — that  is,  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  these  eleven 
companies  from  putting  up  the  prices — has  been  the  importation  of 
this  glass  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that,  and  I  do  not  want  the 
committee  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  Pou-  I  am  asking  that  nuestion. 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir.  It  has  been  by  competition  among  themselves 
hat  the  price  is  controlled — ^the  governing  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  just  a  minute  ago 
hat  you  had  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  prices? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  do  not  believe  I  said  that. 

would  like  to  have  the  notes  read  if  you  think  so. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  you  did  not  sav  that  I  am  willing  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  did  not  intend  to;  and  if  I  did  I  should  want  to  cor- 
net myself.  I  say  that  we  have  met  on  the  price  question  as  we 
ive  on  others  pertaining  to  our  interests,  etc.,  aind  we  have  attempted 
'  put  up  prices,  but  have  never  been  successful  in  doing  it  because 
•  competition. 

Mr.  Pou.  Well,  you  tried? 
Mr.  Kann.  Sure! 

Mr.  Pou.  And  tried  in  cooperation,  one  company  with  the  other? 
Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  exactlv  what  I  asked  a  minute  ago. 
Mr.  Kann.  But  we  did  not  meet  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up 
ices. 

Vf r.  Pou.  But  after  you  did  meet  you  made  the  effort  to  do  that  ? 
Vfr.  Kaxn.  We  have  always  tried  to  better  our  condition. 
\Ir.  Pou.  Why,  certainly. 

kfr.  Kann.  We  have  no  such  association  as  would  govern  the  prices. 
)  have  no  organization  which  makes  the  price  binding  upon  each 

Sanv,  or  the  enforcement  of  any  price. 
.  I\)u.  But  these  eleven  companies  did  meet,  and  did  attempt  to 
up  prices  in  harmony  with  each  other,  in  cooperation  with  each 
?T  f     Is  that  true  or  not  ? 

fr.  Kann.  From  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  years,  they  have 
le  every  effort  to  better  their  price, 
[r.  Pou.  Yes. 

[r.  Kann.  And  probably  such  an  incident  as  the  gentleman  spoke 
ras  the  result  of  such  an  effort. 

r.  Pou.  Yes.  Now  I  will  ask  you  if  the  principal  reason  which 
ed  vou  to  fail  to  put  up  prices  was  not  the  importation  from 
ad?*^ 

r.  Kann.  That  had  a  very  material  effect  on  the  question  as  to 
t  the  price  should  be  if  they  should  put  it  up — ^how  high  it  should 
it  up.     But  there  was  many  times  quite  a  margin  before  we  would 
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reach — those  were  trade  disturbances,  which,  of  course^  do  not  enter 
into  this  question.  That  was  wholly  to  meet  competition  among  the 
manufacturers  themselves. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Mr.  Kann,  you  will  pardon  me  for  ^oin^  back 
to  this  question  of  the  little  an<i  the  big  pane,  but  I  want  to  get  it 
through  my  head.  What  can  you  profitably  make  a  square  foot  of 
glass  for  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  a  small  foot,  a  foot  of  small  glass,  or  a  foot  of  general 
glass  of  all  sizes  ? 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  A  foot  of  plate  glass,  such  as  a  good  store  wants. 

Mr.  Kann.  You  would  have  to  take  that  as  a  collective  proposi- 
tion. You  can  not  specifically  say  what  you  could  make  a  foot  of 
large  glass  for,  because,  as  I  have  stated  and  would  like  to  make 
clear,  your  foot  production,  your  unit  cost  per  foot  or  per  thousand 
feet,  as  we  figure  it,  is  the  same  of  all  sizes.  We  take  all  the  square 
feet  produced  at  the  various  stages  or  at  the  final  stage  and  divide  it 
into  the  total  cost  of  producing  it,  taking  labor,  material,  fuel,  fac- 
tory superintendency,  and  all  that ;  and  if  you  go  up  the  line  to  get 
the  complete  cost,  taking  insurance,  depreciation,  and  all  your  over- 
head charges,  your  foot  of  glass  will  cost,  then,  so  much  a  toot. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTir.  What  1  am  getting  at  is  this:  How  much  would 
you  sell  a  plate-glass  window  20  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  for?  I 
understand  that  your  factory  can  produce  such  a  piece  of  glass. 

Mr.  Kann.  Are  you  in  the  market  for  such  a  piece  of  glass? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  would  sell 
that  for  200  times  as  much  as  you  would  a  square  foot  of  glass? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Or  more? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  IjOng WORTH.  More? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Kann.  A  plate  of  ^lass  or  a  sheet  of  glass  as  big  as  you  de- 
scribe is  a  very  unusual  piece  of  glass.  There  is  very  little  demand 
for  it,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Then  I  will  cut  it  dowm  to  10  feet  by  5. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  a  little  more  within  keeping.  Of  course  it 
would  not  make  the  same  difference  there,  because  that  is  an  ordinary 
requirement. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  You  ask  for 
a  flat-rate  duty  on  the  ground  that  it  costs  more  to  produce  1  foot  of 
gla&s  than  a  larger  quantity  of  glass.  I  want  to  know  as  to  the  sell- 
ing price.     If  20  bv  10  is  too  much,  I  will  make  it  15  by  8. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  120  feet. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  One  hundred  and  twenty  square  feet? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Would  you  charge  one  hundred  and  twenty  times 
as  much  for  that  pane  of  glass  as  you  would  for  1  square  foot  of 
glass? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no.  In  order  to  bring  it  down  to  an  actual  trans- 
action, probably 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  want. 
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Mr.  Kann  (continuing).  Because  anybody  is  apt  to  buy  a  piece 
glass— if  you  have  a  piece  of  glass  12  inches  each  way,  that  makes 

auare  foot. 
T.  LONGWORTH.    YeS. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  piece  of  glass  could  probably  be  bought  for  20 

its. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know. 

ilr.  Kann.  Or  15  cents,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but,  say,  for  illustra- 

n,  20  cents. 

Hr.  LoNGWORTH,  Yes. 

Ilr.  Kann.  The  other  piece  of  glass  which  you  speak  of,  and  which 

!  120  feet  in  it 

lir.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes;  how  much  would  that  cost? 
dr.  Kann.  That  glass  to-day  we  are  selling  for  in  the  neighbor- 
id  of— well,  the  factory  selling  price  is  about  35  cents. 
It.  LoNGWORTH.  Thirty-five  cents  a   foot?     Is  that  what  you 
m? 

ir.  Kann.  A  square  foot,  sir ;  and  on  the  average  we  are  getting 
bably  about  28  cents  for  it,  taking  it  in  with  all  the  smaU  glass 
are  selling.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make, 
[r.  LoNGWORTH.  Then  that  would  cost  about  $36  ? 
[r.  Kann.  Yes.  Now,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  one  minute, 
take  a  step  further,  and  then  I  think  you  will  have  the  answer  to 
problem. 

Lr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  what  I  want  to  understand. 
T.  Kann.  If  you  should  buy  that  piece  of  glass  in  a  jobbing  house 
our  city,  they  would  sell  you  that  piece  of  glass  from  a  list  which 
[•epared,  in  which  they  charge  you  so  much  a  square  foot,  subject 
,  certain  discount;  and  that  glass  to-day,  perhaps — I  do  not 
V — ^you  could  probably  buy  that  very  same  piece  of  glass  for  50 

0  cents. 

r.  CocKRAN.  Fift}''  or  60  cents? 

r.  Kann.  Fifty  or  60  cents  a  square  foot,  sir. 

r.  LoNGWORTH.  I  may  be  very  stupid  about  that;  but  I  can  not 

;hrough  my  head  how  it  is,  when  you  say  that  it  costs  more  to 

3  a  square  foot  of  glass,  you  sell  one  fool  for  15  cents,  and  yet 

sell  this  120  square  leet  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  a  foot. 

T.  CocKRAN.  Sixty  cents,  he  says. 

\  Kann.  Our  factory 

*.  LoNGWORTH.  I  am  speaking  of  the  factory. 
•.  Kann.  Our  factory  sale  price  would  probably  be,  say,  30  cents 
i  cents.    The  cost  per  foot  is  the  same,  based  upon  taking  your 
production  and  dividing  it  into  your  total  cost.    Is  not  that  clear? 
•.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  clear  as  to  the  price,  but  not  as  to  the 

•.  Kann.  Yes;  as  to  the  cost.    We  take  all  the  various  items 

1  so  to  make  up  the  cost,  starting  in  with  material  and  labor 
tlSl  and  boxing  charge  and  whatever  else  ought  to  be  charged — 
,  insurance,  etc. ;  and  we  will  take  that  to  be  a  thousand  dollars. 
ose  the  net  result  in  feet  was  1,000  feet.  You  would  divide  that 
,  thousand  dollars,  and  it  would  give  you  a  dollar  a  foot,  would 

?  Now,  it  costs  you  a  dollar  a  foot  irrespective  of  the  size  of 
?lass,  whether  it  goes  into  stock  in  pieces  of  1  foot,  or  25  or  50 
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feet,  or  120  fe<»t,  as  far  as  factory  cost  is  concerned.  The  1-foot  piece 
costs  quite  a  little  more  to  handle,  as  I  tried  to  explain,  from  the  fa<:t 
that  it  has  to  be  handled  many  more  times,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  then  it  has  to  be  more  carefully  polished  and  packed ;  and  yet. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  only  get  for  that  small  piece  of  glass  from  1^ 
to  20  cents  a  foot,  and  it  costs  $1,  while  we  may  get  $1.25  for  the 
large  piece  of  glass  that  cost  us  a  dollar.  We  have  to  make  our  profit 
off  of  those  few  disproportionate  or  unusual  pieces  that  we  sell:  and 
as  the  bulk  of  our  production  is  in  small  glass 

Mr.  IjOxgworth.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  sell  a  product  that 
it  costs  you  a  dollar  to  make  for  15  cents? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  am  simply  using  that  as  an  illustration.  But  T  do 
say  this,  in  order  to  make  the  statement  exact,  that  we  do  sell  a 
product  which  costs  on  the  averai^e  H2  or  M  or  85  or  30  cents,  as  the 
different  factories  may  differ  a  bit,  as  low  down  as  12  cents,  and  a 
very  large  portion  of  it  at  15  cents  and  10  and  18  and  20  cents,  and 
we  have  been  doing  it  for  years.  That  is  the  burden  of  our  com- 
plaint here — that  we  do  have  to  sell  at  least  00  per  cent  of  our  product. 
at  less  than  it  costs  to  produce. 

Mr.  Ijongwortii.  At  how  much  less? 

Mr.  Kann.  You  can  figure  it  from  these  various  duty  imports  if 
you  want  to;  but  taking  the  various  conditions  that  maj''  be  put  in, 
that  may  be  sold  either  as  a  finished  size,  a  cut  size,  etc.,  at  any- 
where from  15 — well,  I  will  say  on  an  average  12  to  15  cents  a  foot- 
loss  on  every  foot  of  it.  If  you  take  it  from  the  smalle.st  up  to  the 
largest,  covering  the  exti'eme  range  of  the  sizes,  it  gives  us  a  profit 
over  cost.  And  while  that  may  sound  as  a  very  strange  statement,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  factory — I  mentioned  these  11,  and  the 
other  companies  are  here  to  answer  for  themselves — I  believe  they 
would  l)e  very  glad  to  corroborate  that  statement  by  factory  figiir^ 
and  by  their  books.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  it,  t)ecause  on  the  face  of  it  it  looks  like  a  contradiction. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you  to  say 
that  it  was  largely  a  question  of  inefficiency  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  I  do  not  believe  he  said  it  was  largely  that;  but 
that  is  a  factor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  asked  a  question  as  to  the  labor,  and  he  replied  that 
they  paid  three  times  as  much  on  this  side  for  inefficient  labor  as  they 
did  on  the  other  side  for  efficient  labor. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  believe  he  cared  to  leave  that  impression.  Of 
course,  I  can  n6t  answer  for  him ;  but  I  make  that  statement  from  my 
own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  see  that  he  is  present,  and  if  he  would  like  to  correct 
it,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  know  that  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  labor  over 
there;  I  have  been  on  the  other  side;  and  I  know  our  labor  here,  and 
I  know  what  we  pay  here.  And  w^hile  I  have  no  interests  on  the  other 
side,  any  more  than  trying  to  keep  posted  as  to  what  they  do,  I  know 
that  we  have  been  paying  about  three  times  as  much  as  they  have. 
The  average  laborer  over  there  gets  8  francs  and  10  centimes,  That  is 
about  70  cents.    I  think  it  runs  from  65  to  75  cents 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  average  furniture  and  mirror  size  ? 
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Mr.  Kann  (continuing) .  We  pay  over  here  on  an  average — I  think 
lis  price  will  average  through  the  different  works — anywhere  from 
I  to  $2.25  per  employee  per  day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  do  they  compare  in  efficiency  with  those  on  the 
her  side? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  think  they  get  a  very  much  better  quality  of  labor. 
Mr.  Griggs.  There? 
Mr.  KLiNN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Griggs.  In  Belgium,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  because,  as  1  stated  in  our  paper,  these  people 
ve  been  tied  to  the  industry  for  years.  They  never  leave  employ- 
nt  of  that  kind  and  seek  other  employment.  The  factories  are  all 
ated  in  one  district.    They  are  a  ^lass-making  people. 

Hr.  Griggs.  Then  the  question  of  inefficiency  nere 

tfr.  Kann.  I  would  not  say  inefficiency.  We  do  not  get  the  quality 
labor,  to  begin  with. 

Jr.  (triggs.  I  will  say  difference  of  efficiency,  then. 
Ir.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  better,  because  we  can  not  get 
quality  of  that  kind  of  labor.    We  can  not  get  them  here.     We 
er  get  theni. 

fr.  Griggs.  Efficiency  plus  and  efficiency  minus — that  will  suit  you 
er? 

[r.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

[r.  Griggs.  Very  well,  that  suits  me  just  as  well.    I  want  you  now 
ive  me  the  average  mirror  size  of  glass  that  is  used  in  furniture. 
?an  the  kind  used  in  bureaus  and  washstands. 
r.  Kann.  The  size  which  is  most  used  is  5  feet — 18  by  40,  or  24 
0,  or  18  by  36;  that  is,  18  inches  one  way  and  36  another,  or  18 
Bs  one  way  and  40  the  other. 
r.  Griggs.  Eighteen  by  40? 
r.  Kann.  That  makes  just  5  square  feet. 

r.  Griggs.  That  is  5  square  feet;  and  you  want,  on  that,  a  flat 
of  22^  cents? 
•.  KL\NN.  On  that;  yes. 

'.  Griggs.  That,  then,  would  increase  the  price  of  the  bureaus 
the  washstands  that  the  people  throughout  the  country  are 
3d  to  purchase  $1  each,  would  it  not? 

.  Kann.  That  would  make  an  increase  to-day  as  between  10 
and  22,  which  would  be  12^  cents ;  and  on  5  feet  that  would  be 
its  increase  over  what  the  duty  is  to-day. 

Griggs.  Yes,  I  understand  that;  but  I  am  talking  about  the 
duty. 

Kann.  Yes. 

Griggs.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  increase. 
Kann.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir. 

Griggs.  It  would  be  60  cents  more  if  your  proposition  goes 
he  committee  and  with  Congress? 
Kann.  Yes. 

Griggs.  Do  you  not  control 

Kann.  Pardon  me;  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  I  should  like 
that  there  are  a  great  many  sizes,  of  course,  which  are  used  for 
irpose  which  are  not  5  feet  square.  There  are  about  17  stand- 
es,  which  run  all  the  way  from  a  foot  and  a  half  up  to  5  feet, 
Peet  is  the  largest  size ;  that  is  the  extreme. 
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Mr.  Griogs.  I  understand  that;  but  the  increase  in  duty  which  too 
ask  is  on  the  glass  that  is  most  largely  used  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Kann.  For  that  purpose;  yes.  Probably  the  most  largely  used 
is  the  glazing  glass,  on  which  we  are  willing  to  take  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  glazing  glass  is  for  windows,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  for  the  windows  of  the  rich — ^those  big  pieces 
of  plate  glass? 

Mr.  Kann.  And  the  poor,  too.  It  is  now  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  humble.  You  can  buy  it  so  cheaply  now  that  it  hardly  pays  to 
buy  sheet  glass  or  window  glass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  wish  I  had  known  that  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Kann.  It  is  not  too  late.  We  will  come  around  and  give  you 
a  salvage  price  on  what  you  have  put  in. 

Mr.  Pou.  My  boy  broke  one  pane,  and  I  had  to  pay  $21  for  iL 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  the  kind  that  is  generally  found  pretty  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  net  result  of  this  scheme  of  yours  would  be  to 
increase  the  cost  of  glass  to  the  consumer  and  reduce  the  revenue  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir.  I  thought  you  would  catch  my  suggestion 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  listening  with  all  the  power  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Kann.  The  consuming  public  will  get  the  benefit  of  quite  a 
reduction  on  all  the  glass  over  10  square  feet,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  the  consuming  public  does  not  use  much 
glass  over  that  size. 

Mr.  EIann.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  You  will  find  that  all  the 
men  that  run  the  little  groceries  or  the  little  shops  in  the  towns  all 
over  this  country,  as  well  as  the  big  stores,  have  to  have  plate-glass 
fronts  on  them.  They  get  the  benefit  of  that  low  price;  and  almost 
every  cottage  that  is  built  now  has  plate  glass  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  question :  Do  you  know  of  anybody  engaged 
in  any  sort  of  manufacturing  in  or  around  Pittsburg  that  is  making 
money? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  list  of  them,  either  pri- 
vately or  publicly. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  will  give  it  to  you  privately  this  evening. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  riglit. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  would  not  be  at  liberty 

Mr.  Gaines.  I^t  me  ask  you  a  question.  Assuming  that  the  tariff 
were  increased  to  a  flat  rate  of  22^  cents,  and  that  thereafter  the  price 
to  the  consumer  of  iVmerican  plate  glass  was  increased  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  increase  of  duty,  how  much  would  that  add  to  the  cost 
of  a  bureau  which  had  a  looking-glass  in  it  18  by  40  inches;  assuming 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  the  price  of  the  domestic  article 
would  be  increased  by  the  entire  amount  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  ItANN.  If  they  would  take  the  largest  piece  of  the  glass  which 
is  brought  in  for  that  purpose,  generally  speaking,  about  50  cents,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  if  all  of  the  tariff  were  added  to  the  cost,  the 
consumer  would  be  out  50  cents  on  the  price  of  a  bureau? 
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Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  should  like  to  say,  if  you  will  permit 
e  a  little  further  than  your  question  would  lead,  that  verj^  low  prices 
ive  been  made  on  the  mirrors  that  we  have  sold  as  American  manu- 
cturers  in  competition  even  with  the  imported  mirrors,  or  glass  for 
at  purpose.  As  a  result  of  a  foolish  competition  among  ourselves 
ry  low  prices  have  been  made,  which  would  have  given  the  con- 
mers  the  benefit  of  50  or  60  cents  less  than  the  former  prices,  yet 
3y  never  got  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Who  did  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  furniture  manufacturer  or  the  man  in  between. 
Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  the  manufacturing  consumer  is  the  man  that 
"haps,  in  your  opinion,  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  difference  ? 
Hr.  Kann.  If  the  public  has  gotten  the  benefit  of  this  lower  price 
to  the  present  time,  the  very  worst  that  could  happen  to  them  on 
ingle  piece  of  the  cheapest  furniture  would  be  an  increase  of  60 
ts.  Ii  they  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  the  low  price,  they  have 
ten  50  cents  lower  than  the  present  price,  which  I  doubt.  But  I 
it  to  make  the  point  that  all  of  that  low  price  has  not  gone  to  the 
sumer.  It  has  disappeared  in  between,  and  it  meant  a  great  many 
[isands  of  dollars  to  this  industry. 

[r.  Gaines.  In  your  opinion,  it  has  not  gone  to  the  ultimate  con- 
er,  but  to  the  manufacturing  consumer? 

[r.  Kann.  It  has  gone  into  somebody's  hands,  so  that  it  has  not 
I  a  factor  in  producing  this  product.  It  has  not  gone  to  the 
e-glass  manufacturer.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  gone  to  the  mirror 
uiacturer.  It  has  not  gone  to  the  consumer,  to  whom  it  ought 
ave  gone,  and  we  have  suffered  in  consequence.  Nobody  that 
Id  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  it  has  gotten  the  benefit  of  it.  That 
e  point  I  want  to  make. 

r.  Clark.  Now,  let  us  turn  Brother  Gaines's  proposition  around 
>ther  way.  There  are  16,000,000  homes  in  the  United  States.  If 
only  bought  one  bureau  a  year,  that  would  be  $8,000,000  that  this 
osed  increase  in  the  duty  would  cost  the  consumers  more  than 
are  paying  now? 
'.  Kann.  Yes.  sir. 

•.  Clark.  And  that  does  not  amount  to  anything? 
'.  Kann.  Yes;  that  is  quite  an  item.     It  would  help  us  along 

a  bit.     If  you  divided  that  $8,000,000  between  these  12  com- 
is,  I  mean,  it  would  help  them  quite  a  good  deal. 
.  Clark.  You  would  get  a  nice  little  sum  out  of  it? 
.  Kann.  Yes;  and  we  need  it.    That  is  what  we  are  here  for. 
eed  just  that  $8,000,000. 

.  Clark.  The  truth  about  the  whole  business  is  that  the  way 
rou  all  make  your  money  is  by  getting  a  little  here  and  a  little 
from  a  great  many  people,  so  that  there  is  not  enough  for  one 
m  to  come  here  and  testify  against  you  about  it,  and  the  general 
)f  the  rake  off  amounts  to  a  fortune  to  you? 

Kann.  That  is  right.    Every  little  helps. 

Chairman.  That  is  all,  I  think. 
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STATEMENT   OF  HE.  A.   L.   FATTLKNEE,   OF  CLEVEULND,    OHIO, 
EEPEESENTINO  THE  NATIONAL  GLASS  WORKEBS. 

The  Chairma:^7.  You  may  proceed,  Mr,  Faulkner. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  b 
the  beginning  that  I  am  not  a  manufacturer  and  not  a  jobber.  I 
am  simply  trying  to  represent  the  workingmen,  the  window -glass 
workers.  And  I  should  like  to  say,  before  submitting  this  brief,  that 
I  will  be  as  concise  as  possible,  take  up  very  little  of  your  time,  and 
that  I  should  like  to  present  a  supplemental  brief  later  on,  for  the 
reason  that  the  matter  came  up  so  suddenly  that  we  were  not  able 
to  secure  the  data  necessary  to  make  a  proper  statement  as  to  figures 
before  this  committee.  I  simply  want  to  show  you  what  our  people 
need,  why  they  need  it,  and  why  they  believe  that  they  have  a  right 
to  aslc  for  and  receive  it. 

In  appearing  l)efore  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  do 
so  representing  the  interests  of  all  window-glass  workers  of  this 
country,  their  families  and  their  dependents.  The  Republican  plat- 
form pledges  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  Taft  in  his  i)reelection 
speeches  pledged  himself  to  a  speedy  and  honest  revision  ot  the  tariff. 
We  believe  the  pledges  \vill  be  redeemed  and  the  President-elect  will 
keep  his  pledge.  Believing  that  revision  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  reduction  of  the  present  schedule,  but  that  the  term  may  be  aptly 
applied  as  meaning  an  increase  as  well  where  necessary,  that  the 
labor  interests  as  well  as  the  business  interests  of  this  country  ma^' 
be  thoroughly  and  honestly  protected.  I  herewith  submit  a  condensed 
statement  concerning  the  condition  of  the  window-glass  industry  as 
viewed  from  the  worker's  standpoint : 

There  are  C.TOO  skilled  window-glass  workers  in  this  country,  all 
of  whom  are  members  of  organized  labor,  capable  of  producing  annu- 
Silly  11,000,000  50-foot  boxes  of  the  sizes  and  qualities  required  by 
American  consumers. 

By  the  above  I  mean  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  if  all  the  skilled 
American  window-ghiss  workers  were  emploved  at  their  respective 
trades  in  the  making  of  window  glass  a  sufiicient  number  of  Iwxes 
to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  the  country  could  be  made  in 
six  months,  thus  compelling  the  forced  idleness  of  the  workmen  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year. 

During  a  trip  through  Europe  last  summer  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  labor  conditions  affecting  the  glass  industry  and  wa^ 
particularly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid 
the  employees,  together  with  the  low  cost  of  glass-producing  mate- 
rials, was  a  great  menace  to  the  American  window-glass  industry,  the 
only  safeguard  against  which  is  the  tariff. 

The  comparative  wages  of  American  and  foreign  workmen  I  will 
submit  as  follows : 

American  workmen:  Blowers,  $120.50  per  month;  gatherers,  $90.25 
per  .month;  cutters,  $124  per  m(mth ;  flatteners,  $130  per  month.  For- 
eign workmen  (I  use  the  phrase  "  foreign  "  as  referring  particularly 
to  the  Belgian  workers,  our  greatest  comj)etitors)  :  Skilled  work- 
men— Blowers,  $00  to  $80  per  place. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Sixty  dollars  to  $80  per  what? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Sixty  dollars  to  $80  per  place.  I  will  explain  that 
later. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Gatherers,  $40  to  $50  per  place;  cutters,  $28  to  $38 

each;  flatteners,  $40  to  $60  each. 
In  the  case  of  a  part  of  the  more  unskilled  labor,  the  following 

were  the  wages  shown  bv  the  figures  that  I  was  able  to  obtain : 
I^hr  tenders,  $48  to'$GO  per  month;  shove  boys,  $48  to  $C0  per 

month;  roller  boys,  $48  per  month.  Foreign  unskilled  labor:  Lehr 
tenders,  girls,  $15  to  $18  per  month ;  shove  girls — that  is,  in  place  of 
the  boys  used  in  this  country — $15  to  $18  per  month ;  roller  carriers, 
girls,  $18  per  month. 

In  addition,  we  might  add  to  the  American  unskilled  or  perhaps 
semiskilled  workmen  what  we  know^  as  the  snapper,  one  to  each 
place,  who  receives  an  average  of  $48  per  month.  In  Europe  they 
lispense  with  the  services  of  a  snapper. 

The  price  of  American  skilled  labor  is  determined  monthly  by  the 
dling  price  for  the  current  month,  while  the  price  of  foreign  skilled 
abor  is  fixed  annually. 

To  better  understand  the  above  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
lind  the  fact  that  the  American  blower  and  gatherer  work  singly, 
r  one  to  each  place,  while  the  foreign  blower  and  gatherer  work 
ouble,  or  two  to  each  place.  In  fact,  I  sometimes  saw  three  in  a 
lace.  The  latter  condition  is  due  to  a  surplus  of  w^orkers.  The 
merican  blower  works  one  hundred  and  sixtv  hours  per  month  and 
roduces  360  rollers  (you  might  know  them  better  as  cylinders),  or 
10  boxes  of  window  glass,  single  strength.  The  foreign  blower 
3rks  one  hundred  and  eighty  hours  per  month,  producing  550  cyl- 
ders,  or  312  boxes  of  glass. 

The  average  number  of  50- feet  boxes  of  common  window  glass  im- 
rted  annually  for  the  last  twenty-four  years  is  864,324,  aggregating 
503,776  boxes.  A  box  consists  of  50  square  feet. 
[  am  free  to  say  that  a  lowering  of  the  duty  on  common  window 
ss  would  mean  an  increased  importation  of  that  article,  compara- 
B  with  the  amount  of  the  said  reduction,  and  would  work  a  corre- 
nding  injury  to  the  window-glass  workers  and  manufacturers  alike 
this  country.  Therefore,  I  would  earnestly  urge  that  the  House 
ys  and  Means  Committee  report  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
5  as  provided  for  in  Schedule  B,  glass  and  glassware.  No.  101,  of  • 
tariff  act  of  1897,  and  I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
s  be  increased  in  the  above-mentioned  schedule  upon  common  win- 
glass,  up  to  and  including  sizes  16  by  24  inches  square,  for  the 
on  that  the  bulk  of  glass  imported  into  this  country  is  contained 
ie  various  brackets  or  sizes  from  6  by  8,  up  to  and  including  16 
J4  inches  square.     An  increase  in  the  rates  on  the  above-named 

would  mean  decreased  importation,  thereby  creating  a  greater 
^et  for  domestic  product,  thus  adding  to  the  earnings  of  the 
:er.  Simply  the  keeping  out  of  this  country  annually  of  perhaps 
lalf  million  or  more  50- feet  boxes  which  are  now  being  made 
id,  and  which  could  and  should  be  produced  in  America,  would 
ly  benefit  not  only  the  w^indow-glass  workers  of  this  country  but 
ail  other  labor  required  for  the  preparing  and  handling  of  the 
rials  that  would  necessarily  enter  into  the  production  of  uie  glass 
red  to  supply  the  increased  market  for  domestic  glass,  as  all 
*ials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass  are  produced  in 
ica. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Faulkner,  did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  ^y 
that  if  these  workers  were  all  employed  they  would  produce  in  ax 
months  the  entire  output  ? 

Mr.  FauliKner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  they  are  only  employed  half  the  time,  accord- 
ing to  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  when  you  speak  of  them  as  obtaining  these 
rates  of  wages,  they  only  obtain  them  for  half  the  time? 

Mr.  Faulkker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  So  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  European 
laborer  and  the  American  laborer  must  be  reduced  by  one-hal:^  ac- 
cording to  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  total  earnings? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  you  speak  of  the  American  blower  as  earning 
$120  a  month,  that  means  for  six  months  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  he  is  earning  $720  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  foreign  blower  gets  $60  per  place,  you  say. 
Wliat  do  you  mean  by  "  per  place  ?  " 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  mean  that  there  are  two  in  a  place.  They  receive 
from  $()0  to  $80  for  the  work  performed  in  that  place,  or  fi'om  $30 
to  $40  each. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is,  a  month? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  A  month. 

Mr.  Coc^kran.  The  monthly  pay — this  amount — is  divided  between 
two;  that  is  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  that  so  in  every  instance? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Almost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  one  man  fills  the  place  he  gets  the  full  pay,  does 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  but  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  say  it  never  occurs? 

Mr.  P'aulkner.  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  sometimes  occurs,  however? 

Mr.  Faulkner  (continuing).  For  the  reason  that  there  are  so 
many  workmen  over  there  that  they  have  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes.    Then  you  have  twice  too  many  here,  also? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  excess  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country. 
In  the  case  of  the  foreign  blower  who  fills  one  of  these  places,  he  gets 
from  $G0  to  $80  a  month,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  he  fills  it  alone;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  he  would  get  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
working  the  full  time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  he  would  be  really  better  paid  than  the 
American  workman? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  has  become  of  all  this  duty  that  has  been 

levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  workman  in  the  past?    Have 

you  any  idea  ? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  a   question   I   will   leave  you   folks  to 

answer. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  know  where  it  has  gone,  according  to  my  notion; 

the  employer  has  "  bagged  "  it.     Is  that  your  notion  of  it  ? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  employer.    The  point  I 

want  to  make 

Mr.  CocKR.\N.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not  asking  you  to  speak  for  the  em- 
ployer. I  am  asking  you  where  a  specific  sum  has  gone.  According 
to  you,  the  rates  paid  to  the  foreign  laborer  are  about  as  high  as 
those  paid  the  American  laborer.  There  has  been  a  very  high  duty 
levied,  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer — is  not  that  so  ? — 
during  all  these  years,  when  you  find  that  the  conditions  are  practi- 
cally the  same  both  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  did  not  understand  this  witness  to  say  that  the 
foreign  labor  was  paid  as  high  as  our  own  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  reasoning  it  out  I  am  asking  him  question 
)y  question,  and  he  is  answering. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understood  you  to  put  the  question  to  him  assum- 
ng  that  he  had  said  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind;  I  asked  him  a 
uestion,  and  he  answered  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Lest  there  might  be  some  misapprehension,  I  will 
sk  him  again.  I  think  everybody  else  understands  it;  but  let  us 
et  it  perfectly  clear. 

I  understood  you  to  begin  your  statement  bv  alleging  that  there 
re  6,700  skilled  workers,  all  organized ;  that  if  they  were  employed 
1  the  time  they  could  produce  the  total  output  in  tfiis  country  in  six 
onths.     Am  I  right  about  that? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  That  was  my  statement;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  your  statement.    If  such  a  person  is  paid 

the  rate  of  $120  a  month  and  he  is  employed  for  six  months  of  the 
ar,  he  gets  $720  a  year.  That  is  about  the  amount  of  his  compen- 
tion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Are  you  figuring  that  there  are  two  in  a  place? 
Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  no;  I  am  talking  about  the  American. 
Mr.  Faulkner.  You  are  figuring  on  the  American  workman  ? 
Mr.    Cockran.  You  said  the  American  workman  was  employed 
)ut  half  the  time. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  About  half  the  time ;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Cockran.  Very  good.     If  he  is  only  employed  half  the  time 
I  gets  $120  a  month  while  he  is  working,  his  actual  earnings  are 
10  a  year,  are  they  not  ? 

dr.  Faulkner.  Yes.     Suppose  he  were  working  all  of  the  year? 
ir.  Cockran.  But  he  is  not,  according  to  you. 
d[r.  Faulkner.  But  what  I  am  after  is  to  get  more  employment 

that  man. 

fr.  Cockran.  Oh,  well,  I  am  coming  to  that,  of  course. 

fr.  Fauxkner.  That  is  the  point. 

fr.  Cockran.  But  in  order  to  reach  how  that  should  be  done,  we 

better  investigate  how  similar  attempts  have  worked  out  in  the 
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past.     Your  suggestion  is  to  increase  the  duty.     I  want  to  see  what 
effect  the  duty  has  had  before  I  consider  giving  it  in  a  larger  degree, 

I  understand,  now,  that  we  are  agreed  that  the  American  work- 
man, the  blower,  gets  $720  a  year  in  cash.  He  works  about  half  the 
time,  and  is  paid  $120  a  month.     Am  I  correct  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir;  you  are  not,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
when  you  are  putting  it  in  that  way  you  are  speaking  only  for  one- 
half  of  the  American  window-glass  manufacturers,  or  else  each  man 
is  working  only  half  the  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Some  of  them  work  nine  months,  and  some  work 
three. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that;  but  the  average  is  six  months? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  average  is  six  months. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  good.    Then  the  average  pay  is  $720  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  have  another  man  now  that  does 
not  receive  anything. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  there  is  no  place  for  him  to  work. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  of  course,  I  understand  that  some  men  probably 
work  the  whole  year  round,  and  some  do  not  work  at  all ;  some  work 
three  months  and  some  work  nine  months,  as  you  have  said.  "But  that 
means  that  the  average,  as  you  have  fixed  it,  is  six  months  for  each 
man.    That  is  the  average  employment,  the  average  time  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  average  employment ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  average  employment  is  six  months;  and  he  gets 
$120  a  month? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  average  pay  is  $720  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  In  that  way ;  yes. 

Mr.  Cx)ckran.  There  is  no  other  way  of  calculating  it,  is  there? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  they  were  all  employed. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it.  The  foreigner,  according  to  you,  is  paid 
from  $60  to  $80  per  place.    Is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  by  "  place,"  you  mean  that  so  much  is  allowed 
to  that  particular  place.  If  one  man  can  fill  it,  he  gets  it  all.  If  two 
men  are  recfuired  to  fill  it,  they  divide  the  money  between  them? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  they  do,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  suppose  the  real  fact  is  that  at  any  one  place  for 
part  of  the  time  there  would  be  two  men  working  and  part  of  the 
time  one  man  would  be  doing  it.     That  is  about  the  truth,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fai^lkner.  I  think  my  statement  was  that  nearly  all  of  them 
were  doubled  up — in  nearly  every  instance,  so  far  as  my  observation 
went. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  is  vour  observation?  How  long  did  it 
last? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  was  over  there  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Cockran.  About  how  long? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  was  in  very  close  touch  with  the  ofScials  of  the 
Belgian  organization,  and  a  gi-eat  deal  of  my  information  I  received 
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directly  from  the  president  of  that  organization.  As  far  as  the  fac- 
tories are  concerned,  I  was  only  permitted  to  visit  one  factory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  this  statement  as  to  there  being  two  men  gen- 
erally employed  at  each  place  based  on  your  observation  or  your  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  was  based  on  both  my  observation  and  my  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  information  ?  I  ask  because  I  should  like  to 
verify  that. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Information  from  the  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Mr.  Edmund  Gilles — G-i-1-l-e-s. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where,  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Charleroi. 

Mr.  Cockran.  A  Mr.  Gilles,  of  Charleroi,  informed  you  that  two 
len  were  employed  at  each  of  these  places,  as  a  general  thing,  all  the 
line? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  were  constantly  employed? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  they  divide  that  wage  evenly,  or  was  one  a 
rincipal  workman  and  the  other  a  helper? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  As  to  that,  in  all  instances,  I  can  not  say;  I  do 
)t  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  see,  of  course,  how  important  that  is  to  your 
stimony. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  But  the  fact  remains,  just  the  same,  that  there  is 
at  much  for  that  place.  There  is  that  much  for  that  amount  of 
ass. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  but  you  can  see  that  if  one  man  was  the  prin- 
5al  workman  and  the  other  was  the  helper,  and  the  first  man  ob- 
Ined  $60  of  the  $80,  we  will  say,  he  was  as  well  paid  as  the  American 
>rkman. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  can  not  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  you  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  work  it  out,  I  think 
n  will  find  that  12  times  60  or  6  times  120  would  make  720.     That 
12  times  60  would  make  the  exact  equivalent  of  6  times  120. 
Vfr.  Faulkner.  So  far  as  the  blower  is  concerned;  yes,  sir. 
tfr.  Cockran.  Yes.     That  is  the  blower.     We  will  go  on  now  to 

others.  The  next  is  the  gatherer.  The  American  gatherer  gets 
L25  for  about  the  same  period  of  employment,  I  suppose,  does  he 
?  I 

Ir.   Faulkner.  Just  about. 
Ir.  Cockran.  That  is,  for  about  half  time;  and  the  foreigner  gets 

or  $50  for  the  whole  time.  He  is  about  as  well  paid,  is  he  not, 
he  amount  of  money  that  he  finally  receives  at  the  end  of  a  year  ? 
fr.    Faulkner.  Perhaps  so. 

Er.  Cockran.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  go  further  than  that  on  this 
iparison,  but  I  ask  your  attention  now  to  this  tariff  of  which  you 
so  eloquent  an  advocate. 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  Here  is  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out :  There  is  a 
lot  of  glass  coming  into  this  country  that  is  being  made  over  there 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  possibly  make  it  over  here,  and  it  is 
interfering  with  the  market  in  this  country  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
window -glass  woriters  of  this  country,  if  they  were  given  all  of  that 
market,  could  have  about  three  weeks  more  work  each  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Three  weeks  more? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  About  three  weeks  more,  I  think.    Now 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  Wait  a  minute;  we  will  just  take  that.  Three  weeks 
more,  yon  say.  If  the  time  were  increased  to  the  rate  that  you  sug- 
gest, there  would  be  three  weeks  more  work  for  these  various  sldll^ 
workers  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Provided  it  would  work  out  that  that  was  sufficient 
to  keep  out  this  foreign  gla^s. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  is  it.  How  much  would  that  increased 
tax  amount  to,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  T\Tiat  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  how  much  do  you  advocate  raising  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Faui;Kner.  I  am  not  making  any  suggestion  of  that  kind  now. 
I  plainly  stated  that  I  would  like  to  file  a  supplemental  brief,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  secure  the  necessary  data  to  pre- 
sent figures  here  to  you.  I  am  simply  presenting  a  statement,  and 
expect  to  be  permitted  to  present  a  supplemental  brief  later  on.  I  be- 
lieve I  stated  that  fact  very  clearly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Faulkner,  there  has  been  a  very  high  rate  of 
tariff  here,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Not  high  enough. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Not  high  enough,  I  am  sure,  to  meet  the  view  of  the 
emploj^ers.  But  with  the  tariff  such  as  it  is  the  men  that  you  repre- 
sent are  in  the  condition  that  they  get  now  about  $720  a  year — the 
best  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is,  the  highest  paid. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes,  the  very  highest  paid. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  And  the  other  half  do  not  get  anything. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  that  is  it.  What  has  become,  do  you  think,  of 
this  tariff  which  has  been  levied  in  the  past?  lias  it  reached  the 
workingman  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  speak  of  the  revenue?  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
tell  what  has  become  or  the  revenue,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  speaking  of  the  difference. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Cockran.  No  ;  the  revenue,  I  think  we  will  agree,  goes  to  the 
Treasury,  such  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  I  mean  the  increased  price  which  the  consumer 
pays  to  the  manufacturer  or  to  the  employer.  That  has  not  reached 
the  workingman,  according  to  your  figure's,  has  it? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Not  of  Tate  years. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Not  of  late  years?  ^Vhat  do  you  suppose  has  be- 
come of  it?  You  would  think  that  the  employer,  who  was  a  kind  of 
trustee  of  the  community  for  the  collection  of  this  additional  rate  be- 
vond  the  value  of  his  product,  to  distribute  it  among  his  laborers, 
has  proved  to  be  faithless  to  his  trust. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  will  tell  vou 
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Mr.  CocKKAN.  Answer  that,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  has  become  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No ;  will  you  not  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes ;  I  will. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  would  think  that  the  trustee — ^the  employer — 

on  that  theory 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  imfair. 
Mr.  Cockran.  No. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  want  to  antagonize  anyone ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  has  become  of  it. 
Mr.  Cockran.  All  right. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  think  it  went  into  the  expense  of  perfecting  a 
window-glass  blowing  machine,  in  two  ways :  Pent  of  it  was  the  ex- 
)ense  to  the  machine  companies,  and  the  other  part  was  an  expense 
hat  was  brought  on  the  hand  operators  of  this  country  in  meeting 
uinous  prices,  until  they  have  gotten  to  such  a  stage  that  they  are 
ow  really  fighting  each  other. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Who  are  fighting  each  other? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  machine  interests  and  the  hand  interests, 
hat  is,  part  of  our  men  are  employed  in  the  machine  plants  and 
irt  in  the  hand  plants. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  it  be  your  idea  of  the  halcyon  condition  to 
ive  a  state  of  production  where  machinery  was  entirely  excluded  ? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  Oh,  yes;  but  that  is  impossible.     We  can  not  stop 
e  march  of  progress.     We  are  not  trying  to  do  that.  • 
Mr.  Cockran.  No;  now,  you  understand  that  the  theory  of  this 

•iff 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Will  you  let  me  finish  that?     You  asked  me  a 

3stion,  and  I  have  not  finished  answering  it  yet. 

tfr.  Cockran.  I  thought  you  had  finished. 

kfr.  Faulkner.  This  condition  that  has  been  brought  about  has 

n  of  very  recent  years,  and  we  feel  that  it  has  about  reached  the 

it.     We  feel  that  from  this  time  on  there  will  be  a  better  condi- 

i,  because  there  will  be  less  expense  attached  to  the  manufacture 

rindow  glass,  the  machine  interests  will  not  have  such  a  great  ex- 

se,  and  1  do  not  believe  the  competition  will  be  so  lively.     That 

give  the  hand  operators  a  better  opportunity  to  sell  their  product 

erhaps  a  better  price,  and  there  will  not  be  so  many  factories  in 

jheriff's  hands,  perhaps.     I  do  not  believe  that  condition  will  con- 

?,  but  I  believe  the  new  condition  that  I  have  just  spoken  of  will 

nought  about. 

7.  Cockran.  Are  you  through  ? 

•.  FATTiiKNER.  That  is  all. 

'.   Cockkan.  Your  belief  is,  of  course,  very  valuable;  but  the 

ids  of  your  belief  would  be  more  important  to  us,  for  then  we 

tell    whether  we  share  them  or  not.     I  understand  that  we 

that  whatever  became  of  this  difference  between  the  value  of 
roduct  and  the  amount  that  was  charged  for  it  under  the  tariff, 
1  not  reach  the  workingman?  We  have  agreed  on  that;  have 
t? 

Faulkner.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

CocKJLAN.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  spent  in  perfecting 
iine  to  get  rid  of  the  workingman. 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  It  is  a  question  how  much  they  should  receive  and 
how  much  they  did  receive. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  talking  of  one  thing  and  I  am  asking  you 
about  another.  Ijet  me  see  if  I  can  get  your  attention  to  an  historical 
fact,  not  a  speculative  discussion.  There  has  been  a  large  amount 
of  money  collected  from  the  consumers  of  this  country  under  this 
tariff  over  and  beyond  the  price  that  the  article  would  command  in 
the. market  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  You  mean  the  selling  price  of  glass? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  When  do  you  speak  of — the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Wc  will  start  from  the  adoption  of  this  tariff  law 
in  1897. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  would  answer  "  no,  sir." 

Mr.  CocKR^vN.  Then  the  tariff'  did  not  operate  at  all? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  it  did. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  did  it  operate? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  In  a  wav  it  served  its  purpose,  and  in  a  way  it 
did  not  go  quite  far  enough,  for  the  reason  that  your  low  brackets 
were  not  high  enough;  thoy  did  not  prevent  this  country  from  be- 
coming a  dumping  ground  for  small  sizes  of  poor  qualities  of  for- 
eign glass.  It  keeps  out  the  large  glass  all  right  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  perhaps  a  safe  extent;  but  not  the  smaller  stuff  which  they  are 
very  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  And  I  want  to  make  this  point:  If  they 
could  not  get  rid  of  that  small  stuff  over  there,  they  could  not  make 
quite  so  much  of  their  larger  stuff.  There  would  not  be  quite  so 
many  employed  over  here,  and  there  would  be  more  pay. 

Mr.  Cockran.  All  of  which  is  very^  interesting;  but  now  let  me 
come  back  to  the  question  I  asked  you :  A  certain  amount  of  monOT 
has  been  added  to  the  cost  price  of  this  article  through  the  tariff, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Certainlv. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  goo^.  The  difference  between  the  amount  at' 
which  this  article  would  have  sold  without  any  tariff  and  the  amount 
actually  collected  did  not  reach  the  workingman,  as  I  understand 
you  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  amount  that  accrued  from  the 
sale  of  the  glass? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  refer  to  the  difference  between  the  amount  that 
would  have  accrued  from  it  without  a  tariff  and  the  amount  actually 
collected,  which  is  the  amount  represented  by  the  protection  of  thcj 
tariff  law.     Did  that  amount  reach  the  day  laborer* 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  very  free  to  say  that  it  did  up  to  a  certain 
point,  perhaps  two  years  ago. 

Mr!  Cockran.  And  two  years  ago  it  stopped.  How  was  it  stopped 
two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Faui.kner.  As  to  that,  you  will  have  to  ask  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  undertaken  to  speak  about  it  yourself. 
If  you  can  not  tell  us,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  believe  we  got  our  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Wliat  share  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  manufacturer  ^t  any 
price  for  his  product.     I  bolieve  we  got  all  that  he  could  afford  to 
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pay  us  for  the  last  two  years,  and  perhaps  more  than  was  really 
justly  our  share,  considering  the  price  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  for 
his  product. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Granting  the  entire  excellence  of  the  manufacturer, 
please  tell  us  what  proportion  of  it  you  got,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Our  proportion  of  that  is  based  upon  our  wage 
scale. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  10  per  cent,  20  per 
cent,  30  per  cent,  40  per  cent,  90  per  cent,  or  100  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  Wliat  per  cent  of  what  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  the  amount  levied  on  the  consumer  over  and 
above  the  amount  that  the  article  would  have  sold  for  without  the 
duty. 
Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  selling  price  of  the  glass? 
Mr.  Cockran.  No;  I  do  not.     Do  you  understand  the  operation  of 
the  tariif  law?    You  are  here  urging  us  to  increase  it. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  understand  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  working- 
man. 
Mr.  Cockran.  You  do  not  understand  that,  you  say  ? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  understand  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  working- 
man,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  can  only  operate  on  the  workingman  through  its 
effect  on  the  market. 
Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Cqckran.  Very  good — upon  the  amount,  in  other  words,  that 
it  enables  the  employer  to  realize.  The  employer  gets  the  price  of 
he  product  first,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  What  does  the  employer  have  to  do  with  the  glass 
hat  does  not  come  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  you  will  answ^er  my  question,  I  will  answer  yours 
fterwards. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  answering  the  question  in  that  way. 
Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  not  answering  it  at  all. 
Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  my  way  of  answering  it. 
Mr.  Cockran.  'WTiy  are  you  asking  for  an  increased  tariff? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  I  want  to  keep  that  small  glass  out  of  this 
intry. 

tfr.  CocKHAN.  How  will  it  be  kept  out? 

dTr.  Faulkner.  Because  I  do  not  believe  they  could  compete  with 
I  do  not  believe  they  could  afford  to  pay  that  price,  that  in- 
ised  tariff  rate,  and  compete  with  our  American  manufacturers. 
fr.    Cockran.  Very  well.     Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  start  from 
:.      You  will  keep  it  out  by  enabling  the  American  producer  to 
•ge  a  higher  price  in  this  market.     That  is  it,  is  it  not? 
r.    Faxtlicner.  I  hope  to. 
r-    CocvinAS.  That  is  your  object  here? 

r.  Faulkner.  That  is  one  of  the  objects,  and  the  other  is  to  enable 
ta  make  that  small  stuff.  The  principal  object  is  to  enable  him 
ake    that  simll  glass. 

.  Cockran.  He  will  not  make  it  except  to  sell  it,  will  he? 
.    Faulklner.  He  will  not  make  any  more  small  glass  than  he 
ill  if  he  can  possibly  help  it.     This  will  ^ive  him  a  greater  op- 
Tiity  to  make  that  glass  which  he  can  safely  cut  into  small  sizes. 
lot  a  question  of  his  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer;  it  is  a 
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question  of  his  having  an  opportunity  to  have  his  men  manufacture 
that  small  glass. 

Mr.  CxK'KRAN.  How  will  he  keep  it  out?  Let  us  see  if  we  can  reach 
a  consensus  of  opinion  about  this.  He  does  not  take  a  gun,  does  he, 
and  go  out  and  shoot  any  person  who  tries  to  send  glass  in  here? 
You  do  not  expect  that  he  will  keep  it  out  forcibly?  The  only  way 
he  cjin  Iveep  that  glass  out  is  by  making  the  price  higher  through  a 
tariff.     That  is  what  you  want,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Fai  LKNER.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  C'ocKRAN.  That  is  what  you  want.  You  want  this  American 
manufacturer,  by  reason  of  that  tariff,  to  be  allowed  to  charge  more 
for  his  product  than  he  can  charge  to-day.  That  is  the  object  for 
which  you  want  to  raise  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Fai:i.kner.  You  do  not  seem  to  understand  me. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  You  can  answer  that  question  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Well,  no;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  want  to  increase  the  rate  of  the  tariff;  that 
means  increasing  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocivRAN.  i\nd  you  think  that  can  be  done? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  on  those  small  sizes  I  think  it  can. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Tf  the  American  manufacturer  does  not  increase 
the  price,  how  is  he  going  to  keep  the  other  man  out? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  it  will  not  come  in;  he  can  make  it  and 
sell  it  here  and  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  the  effect  of  the  tariff  is  to  put  up  the  price; 
otherwise  it  would  come  in  freely. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly ;  they  can  put  up  the  price,  and  if  he  does 
not  put  up  the  price  of  his  product  who  am  I  going  to  buy  from  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  \Vhat  is  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  say,  if  you  put  up  the  tariff,  and  he  does  not 
put  up  the  price  of  his  product,  who  am  I  going  to  buy  from  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now  1  see  it.  Your  idea  is  that  you  will  give  the 
manufacturer  the  opportunity  to  charge  a  larger  price,  but  you  do 
not  think  he  will  do  it.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Faulknei^  If  he  does,  we  will  undertake  to  get  our  share 
of  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  WelL,  how?     How?     How  will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  way  we  get  all  of  our  wages — by  agreement 
with  him. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  your  wages,  as  you  have  stated  here,  are  $720  a 
year. 

Mr.  Faulknkr.  Simply  because  he  has  been  unable  to  command  a 
fair  price  for  his  product. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  your  idea  is  that  now  the  manufacturer  is  in 
such  a  condition  that  he  is  not  making  enough  profit  to  give  you 
longer  employment  or  better  rates? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it — notwithstanding  the*fact  that  he  is 
already  levying  a  tariff  to  the  amount  of  1|  cents  per  pound  upon 
one  form  and  ]  J  cents  upon  the  other  form  of  his  glass? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  right,  because  your  schedules  are  not  prop- 
erly arranged.  That  is  the  reason.  Your  rates  are  too  low  on  the 
small  brackets.    I  will  stop  there.    They  might  be  better  equalized, 
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if  necessary.    That  is  what  I  want  to  bring  out.     I  want  to  prevent 
this  country  from  being  a  dumping  ground  of  that  poor  glass  made 
in  those  small  sizes  that  comes  across  from  the  other  market.     Of 
course  no  manufacturer  can  get  away  from  making  a  heavy  percent- 
age of  small  sizes  of  coarse,  common,  poor  qualities.     I  am  not  speak- 
ing now  about  photographic  plates  and  stuff  like  that.    There  is  not 
much  of  that,  anyway.     I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary,  common 
window  glass.    There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  that,  and  it  is  pretty 
Jieavy.    They  do  a  very  good  business  in  that  glass  that  is  of  poor 
(juality.    That  poor  (iulility  is  disposed  of  in  the  main  by  cutting  it 
into  small  sizes.     Some  of  it  used  to  be  ground  and  chipped,  as  they 
called  it;  but  they  can  roll  it  now  about  as  cheaply  as  we  can  blow  it, 
and  that  part  of  the  business  is  getting  away  from  them.     But  the 
point  is  that  they  should  make  more  of  that,  and  those  people  over 
there  should  make  less  of  that,  and  it  would  be  better  balanced, 
because  if  they  make  less  of  the  smaller  sizes,  and  there  is  no  place  to 
put  it,  they  would  not  make  quite  so  much  of  the  larger  sizes.     Then 
there  would  not  only  be  room  for  the  smaller  sizes  over  here,  but  I 
believe  that  it  would  create  a  little  bit  better  market  for  the  larger 
sizes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  will  file  an  additional  brief  showing  how  much 
more  duty  you  want  in  order  to  get  three  weeks'  more  employment  for 
►^our  men  ? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  is  the  most  you  are  looking  for  ? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  The  sense  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  get  the  window- 
lass  workers  about  three  weeks'  more  work  in  this  countrv,  if  we  pos- 
bly  can,  without  injuring  anybody.    That  is  my  idea  of  my  way  of 
3tting  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  idea  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  the  larger  sizes? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  I  have  not  said  so ;  no  sir. 
Mr.  Cockran.  He  has  not  said  anything  as  to  the  larger  sizes. 
Mr.  Faulkner.  I  believe  I  can  file  a  brief,  which  I  will  be  pleased 
do  for  the  committee's  inspection — I  believe  it  will  stand  your  in- 
3ction — and  I  believe  it  will  do  just  what  I  want  it  to  do. 
Vfr.  Cockran.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  you  if  we  should  agree 
reduce  the  tariff  on  the  large  sizes  and  increase  it  on  the  smaller 

Ir.  Favlkner.  I  am  not  here  advocating  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
window  glass  in  any  size. 
fr.  Cockran.  In  any  size? 

fr.  F'aulkner.  I  am  not  advocating  it ;  but  I  do  advocate  a  change 
he  schedules,  as  I  have  stated,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  stated. 
>.  Clark.  Mr.  Faulkner,  does  not  your  whole  difficulty  lie  in  the 
that  of  recent  years  people  have  quit  using  small  window  glass 
large  extent? 

r.  Faulkner.  To  some  extent ;  yes,  sir. 

r.    Clark.  You  can  w^ell  recollect  the  time  when  multitudinous 
a^ws  were  made  of  6  by  8  and  8  by  8  glass,  and  all  that,  and  they 
y  all  have  quit  it,  have  they  not? 
•.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Grigos.  a  pane  10  by  12  was  a  big  piece  of  glass  in  those  days. 
.  F'aulkner.  a  great  many  of  them  have  stopped  using  it. 
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Mr.  Clark.  The  average  window  glass  put  into  a  house  in  the 
United  States  to-day  seems  to  be  about  12  by  20  or  12  by  24.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  the  exact  size. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  We  will  take  that  as  the  basis  of  the  argument,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  very  reason  the  window-glass  men  have 
not  been  all  getting  rich  with  this  present  rate,  is  it  not?  The  people 
have  quit  usmg  what  you  might  call  this  "  scrap  "  glass? 

Mr.  Faulknjer.  They  are  using  half  a  million  boxes  of  it  that  is 
made  over  in  foreign  countries  and  sent  across,  and  our  people  are 
walking  the  earth  without  anything  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  use  of  small  glass  has 
nearly  gone  out? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Probably  not  as  much  of  it  is  used  now  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  window  glass  that  was  consumed  at  the  time  vou 
speak  of.  But  I  believe  there  is  just  as  much  small  glass  used  to-day, 
it  not  more,  estimating  it  by  the  foot,  than  there  ever  was  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  that  is  owing  to  what  you  call  small  glass 
dropping  largely  into  disuse? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Well,  we  will  take  it  from  what  you  say.  Wliat 
was  your  size? 

Mr.  Clark.  Six  by  8,  and  8  by  8,  and  8  by  10.  You  have  quit 
using  that,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  safe  io  say  that  there  is  more 
glass  used  of  those  sizes  to-day  than  ever  before  in  the  historv  of 
this  country.  I  can  show  you  what  is  the  matter  with  the  window- 
glass  situation,  if  you  will  just  turn  that  around  and  say  that  there 
IS  less  large  glass  used,  less  glass  that  window  workers  are  able  to 
make,  in  sizes  up  to  160  and  170  square  feet,  or  even  larger.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  at  least  one  old,  experienced  window-glass  manufacturer 
in  the  room  who  probably  knows  more  about  this  business  a  dozen 
times  over  than  I  do.  But  I  want  to  say  this:  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  the  smaller  sizes  of  plate  glass  have  cut  into  the  sale  of 
window  glass,  let  us  say,  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a  falling  off 
in  the  larger  sizes  that  could  be  made  in  the  window-glass  house. 
There  is  the  great  trouble. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  do  not  use  this  small  glass  in 
building  houses  any  more,  except  where  some  man  that  is  building 
an  extraordinary  house  of  some  sort  or  other  wants  windows  put  in 
it  different  fi*om  other  people's  windows,  and  he  has  a  lot  of  these 
small  panes  of  glass  put  in,  whereas  in  the  four-room  house  and  the 
six-room  house  and  the  eight-room  house  the  people  usually  have  these 
larger  panes  of  glass? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  and  the  people  in  this  country  are  building 
small  houses  and  putting  in  small  windows  just  as  they  have  alwaj'^ 
done.  They  are  not  doing  it  in  the  cities  of  Washington  or  New  York 
or  Chicago^  or  San  Francisco,  perhaps,  to  any  large  extent ;  but  they 
are  doing  it  in  the  outlying  districts,  especially  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  I  happen  to  live  in  an  outlying  district, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  does  not  happen. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  exactly  where  they  sell  their  stuff,  or  most 
of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  live  in  the  South,  and  you  can  not  buy  glass  less 
than  10  by  12  where  I  live. 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  I  would  consider  that  a  small  window  glass. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  speaking  here  to-day,  as  I  understand,  for 
the  laboring  men  of  your  industry  ? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  Only  for  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;   and  your  observations  in  Europe,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  disclosed  the  fact  that  wages  were  less  in  Europe  in  your 
industry  than  they  are  over  here  ? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir ;  much  less. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  your  idea  is  that  by  a  reasonable  tariff  protect- 
ing the  manufacturer  here  the  importations  resulting  from  those  low 
wages  could  be  substituted  for  by  manufacturers  in  the  home  market, 
and  that  that  would  ^ive  additional  employment  to  men  in  your  in- 
dustry.  That  is  your  idea,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  my  idea  exactlv. 
Mr.  Gaines.  May  I  ask  you  a  question^ 
Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  When  you  were  abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  window 
workers,  did  you  make  any  observations  as  to  the  comparative  man- 
ner of  living  of  workingmen  in  Belgium  and  America  in  your  in- 
dustry ? 

Mr.  Faulkxer.  In  a  general  way ;  yes.  As  far  as  the  actual  cost 
of  living,  the  necessaries  of  life,  was  concerned,  I  did  not  investigate 
that  very  thoroughly;  but  I  discx^vered  that  the  European  work- 
nen  do  not  live  as  the  American  workmen  do  in  any  sense  of  the 
vord.    They  can  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Give  me  some  concrete  idea  of  how  they  do  live. 
Tame  some  of  the  differences  you  noticed. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  true  in  a  great  many  ways.     If  you  go 
>  their  houses,  you  see  the  difference  in  the  way  their  houses  are 
irnished.     If  you  see  them  on  the  streets,  you  see  the  difference 
the  way  they  are  clothed  and  the  way  their  children  are  clothed, 
on  see  the  difference  in  what  they  eat,  ^he  kind  of  food  that  they 
bsist  on,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Mr.  Gaixes.  What  kind  of  food  do  they  subsist  on  ? 
Vlr.  Faulkner.  I  saw  laboring  men  over  there — not  window  work- 
,  but  what  they  know  over  there  as  laboring  men — that  would  not 
r^e  meat  in  their  house  more  than  once  or  twice  a  mouth,  and  when 
y  did  it  w^as  horse  meat.     They  have  their  horse  markets  there 
I  the  same  as  w^e  have  our  beef  markets  here;  the  horse  sign  is 
gi^g  out  instead  of  the  beef  sign. 
IT.  Ctaintes.  How  about  clothing? 

Tr.  Faulkner.  Their  clothing  is  very  poor.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly 
th  speaking  about,  as  a  rule,  among  the  working  people.  Another 
g  that  I  saw,  and  that  appealed  to  me  as  something  that  might 
jite  a  factor  in  the  condition  of  laboring  men  over  there,  was  this: 
V  too  many  girls  and  women  performing  labor  that  men  should 
:)rm.  I  saw  them  carrying  loads  that  a  strong  man  would 
fer  under.  I  saw"  them  sweeping  the  streets,  acting  as  "white 
3,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  saw  them  carrying  rollers  that 
:es  a  big,  strong,  husky  boy  from,  we  will  say,  at  least  13  to  20 
years  old  to  carry.  I  know  lots  of  men  that  carry  rollers.  The 
perform  that  work  over  there;  and,  as  I  stated,  they  are  em- 
i  at  a  very  low  wage.  They  are  employed  in  shoving-in  in  thi 
dng  houses.    They  do  the  work  of  what  is  called  the  shoving 
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boy  here — a  grown  man.  They  use  girls  over  there  for  that  work. 
The  same  is  true  at  the  other  end  of  the  flattening  oven,  the  taking- 
off  end,  taking  off  the  glass  from  the  lehr.  They  use  girls  there  for 
that  work.  Girls  dip  the  glass.  All  of  that  is  performed  by  girls, 
and  all  of  it  should  h^  performed  by  men,  as  it  is  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Faulkner,  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Now? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  President  of  the  window-glass  workers. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  President  of  the  window-glass  workers? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir.  Formerly  I  was  a  window-glass  blower. 
I  worked  on  the  bench  for  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  These  small  pieces  of  glass  to  which  you  refer  are  the 
pieces  of  glass  which  poor  people  buy  to  put  in  their  houses,  are  thev 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  principally. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  desire  to  increase  your  income  at  the  expense 
of  your  poor  friends  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  What  poor  friends  ? 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Dalzell  suggested  that  the  witness  move  to  a 
position  where  the  stenographer  could  hear  him  better.) 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  I  understand,  the  poor  people  of  the  country  are 
the  people  who  buy  these  small  sizes  of  window  glass.  Is  that  true,  or 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Why.  as  a  rule,  yes;  I  would  suppose  so.  The  rich 
seem  to  have  the  plate  glass,  and  I  suppose  the  poor  people  have  to 
buy  small  glass.    I  do  not  see  any  other  way  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  then,  I  say,  you  want  to  put  this  increased  tax 
on  the  poor  people  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  product  at  all.  It  is  my  intention  to  make  it 
here  instead  of  making  it  abroad. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  going  to  do  that  without  increasing  the  price? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Simply  by  increasing  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  By  raising  the  duty  and  keeping  it  out — ^keeping 
it  across  there  where  it  belongs.  There  is  no  need  of  that  glass  in 
this  country.  If  we  could  not  make  it,  gentlemen,  I  would  not  be 
here.  But  with  factories  lying  idle  all  over  this  country,  and  men 
out  of  employment  that  are  qualified  to  perform  that  work,  and  that 
glass  coming  in  through  the  different  ports  of  this  country,  I  say 
your  schedule  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  it  be  made  profitably  in  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent prices? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Glass? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  the  smaller  sizes. 

Mr.  Faulkner,  if  they  were  to  make  all  small  sizes,  no;  nor  in 
any  other  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  can  the  smaller-sized  glass  be  sold  profitably  now 
by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country? 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  a  question  I  would  have  to  figure  on  very 
carefully  before  I  could  answer  it  intelligently. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  thev  might  increase  the  price  of  it,  might  they 
not? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could. 
Mr.  Griggs.  But  yet  you  are  uncertain  ? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could. 
Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  see  how  they  could,  but  you  are  verj'  un- 
certain? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  They  might  increase  the  price  of  that  small  glass ; 
thev  might  increase  the  price  of  the  large  glass ;  I  might  go  further 
and  say  that  they  should.  Whether  they  can  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  that  it  is  entirely  too  low. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  question  of  price  depends  entirely  upon  compe- 
tition ? 
Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes ;  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  answer  a  little  more  directly  and  not 
explain  so  much  we  would  save  some  time.    We  have  not  any  to  spare. 
Mr.  Faulkner.  It  seems  that  our  understanding  is  different  about 
^his  matter. 
Mr.  Griggs.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question  or  two. 
fou  say  that  increasing  the  tariff,  in  your  opinion,  would  not  increase 
he  price,  but  would  keep  out  the  smaller  glass.  Do  you  mean  by  that 
fiat  the  foreign  manufacturer  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  tariff  and 
3me  into  this  market  and  sell  glass  at  the  price  that  it  would  be  sold 
)r  here?    That  is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  it  is  not  the  foreign  manu- 
cturer  that  I  am  after;  it  is  the  importer  that  imports  the  glass. 
Mr.  Randell.  The  tariff  wall  would  keep  out  the  foreign  manu- 
cturer  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  would  give  you  opportunit}^  to  get  three 
eks  more  work  in  this  country  to  supply  that  glass  ? 
Vfr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir.    I  want  to  compel  them  to  buy  American 
)ducts. 

/br.  Randell.  I  do  not  not  want  to  take  up  much  time.     Is  that 
rect  or  not? 

It.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it  exactly. 

fr.  Randell.  All  right.  Now,  then,  the  same  condition  that  would 
out  his  product  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  glass  manufac- 
jr — if  it  was  just  one  man,  say,  who  was  manufacturing  the  glass 
! — to  raise  the  price  of  glass  in  this  country,  would  it  not? 
r.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  oelieve  that  you  understand  the  situation. 
r.  Randell.  Just  answer  my  question,  either  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  or 
that  you  do  not  know. 

p.  Faulkner.  I  would  not  be  placed  on  record  in  a  thing  of  that 
;   I  Tvould  not  do  that. 

•.  Randell.  The  same  condition  that  would  bar  out  the  foreign 
uct  would  give  the  powder  to  the  manufacturer  here,  if  he  should 
13  one  man,  to  raise  the  price  higher  than  it  is  now,  would  it  not? 
'.  Faulkner.  It  might  possibly  give  him  that  power. 
.  RAi>^DsaL.L.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  would  give  him  that  power? 
.   FAXJL.KNER.  But  that  is  not  the  intention  of  it. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Answer  my  question,  please,  and  I  will  soon  be 
through  with  you.  It  would  give  him  that  power,  would  it  not? 
[After  a  pause.]     Then  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  give  you  my  opinion ;  but 
if  you  ask  me  something  that  I  do  not  know,  I  will  have  to  tell  you 
that  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  keep  him  from  having  competition  from 
abroad,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  competition  the  manufacturer  in  this  country 
faces  from  abroad  is  not  from  the  manufacturer;  it  is  from  the  im- 
porter that  buys  that  glass  over  there  and  sells  it  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand  that ;  but  if  the  tariff  wall  was  so  high 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  bring  that  glass  in  there,  then  that  glass 
would  not  compete,  and  the  competition  would  be  in  this  country, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  all  the  glass  in  this  country  was  manufactured  by 
one  man,  he  could  not  compete  with  himself;  he  could  simply  fix  the 

1)rice  at  the  amount  he  pleased,  not  to  go  above  the  tariflf  wall  and 
et  the  others  in  ?     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  but^ 

Mr.  Randell.  Just  answer  '*  yes  "  or  "  no,"  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  want  to  answer  ''  yes  "  or  "  no,"  but  I  want  to 
explain  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Randell.  Answer  it  first,  and  then  explain. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  it  was  in  that  shape ;  but  it  is  not  in  that  shape. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  say  "  yes?  " 

Mr.  Faulkner.  \Vhy,  no ;  I  will  not  say  "  yes  "  to  a  proposition 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say,  if  it  was  that  way? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Certainly  not,  for  this  reason.  Here  is  the  point : 
It  is  absolutely,  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  because  you  have  hand  plants  in  this  country  and  ma- 
chine plants  in  this  country.  They  are  competing  in  the  market; 
they  are  rivals ;  and  it  is  not  in  one  man's  hands,  and  never  can  be, 

Mr.  Randell.  Wait  a  minute.  If  you  can  not  answer  my  question^ 
without  taking  up  all  this  time  in  argument  I  shall  have  to  withdraw 
the  question. 

Mr.  Fat'lkner.  I  have  answered  it  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  that  could  be  the  case,  by  combination — ^if  these 
different  plants  could  get  together  and  the  price  could  be  controlled— 
you  are  willing  that  they  should  have  the  power  to  raise  the  price 
to  all  the  people  of  the  country  in  order  that  your  6,700  men  might 
get  three  weeks'  more  labor ;  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Faitlkner.  On  that  small  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  unwilling  to  have  then  do  that,  because  they 
will  not  do  it,  in  my  judgment,  on  account  of  the  competition  between 
the  hand  and  the  machine  plants. 

Mr.  Randell.  \Vliat  assurance  have  you  that  if  they  had  this  same 
protection  they  would  not  put  down  the  price  of  labor  instead  of 
putting  it  up  ? 

.  Mr.  Faulkner.  If  thev  attempted  anything  of  that  kind  we  would 
have  to  meet  it ;  that  is  all.     We  have  no  assurance  of  it. 
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Mr.  Randell.  You  would  think  hard  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  We  have  no  assurance  of  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  'ifhat  is  all. 

The  CiL\iR3iAN.  Are  there  any  others  to  be  heard  on  this  window- 
glass  paragraph  ? 

As  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anyone  else  here,  we  will  take  up  the 
question  of  bottles.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  E.  A.  Agard,  of  Fair- 
bury,  111. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  A.  AGARD,  OF  FAIRBTJRY,  ILL. 

Mr.  Agard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  at  the 
age  of  11  years  my  father  entered  one  of  the  few  glass-bottle  fac- 
tories then  in  this  country  as  a  "  tending  boy ;  ■'  as  the  small  boy  who 
carried  away  the  bottles  when  made  by  the  blower  was  called  at  that 
time. 

He  worked  his  way  through  the  various  grades  of  employees,  re- 
maining actively  engaged  in  the  business,  until  he  retired  at  the  age 
of  60  years.  I  myself  went  to  work  in  a  glass  factory  at  the  age  of 
14  years,  became  a  blower  at  19,  and  worked  at  the  trade  for  several 
years,  and  am  now  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers'  Association,  although  it  has  been  about  twelve  years  since 
I  worked  at  the  trade ;  and  though  I  appear  before  you  to-day  repre- 
senting the  manufacturers,  by  heredity,  birth,  education,  and  train- 
ing my  sympathies  remain  with  the  workmen ;  and  in  discussing  the 
3:flfect  of  a  protected  tariff,  or  the  lack  thereof,  upon  this  industry, 
wen  from  the  standpoint  of  a  manufacturer,  I  can  not  get  away  from 
he  effect  of  my  early  environments,  and  the  thought  of  the  weal 
>r  the  woe  of  the  employees.  The  skilled  mechanic  ^nd  his  family 
s  always  uppermost  in  my  mind. 

The  manufacturers  of  glass  bottles  most  respectfully  urge  that  in 
ny  revision  of  the  tariff  that  you  may  recommend  that  the  present 
njport  duties  upon  bottles  may  remain  undisturbed. 
Within  the  past  eighteen  or  twenty  years  we  have  had  some  experi- 
ice  with  the  baneful  effects  of  a  lesser  tariff  upon  our  product,  and 
repetition  of  those  experiences  at  this  time  can  not  be  contemplated 
ith  other  than  grave  misgivings. 

The  tariff  acts  of  1883  and  1800  were  such  a  stimulus  to  the  indus- 
y  that  within  that  period  the  numbfer  of  men  employed  in  the  pro- 
iction  of  glass  bottles  increased  more  than  threefold,  and  the  amount 
capital  invested  in  this  business  was  correspondinglv  increased. 
The  tariff  law  of  1894,  known  as  the  '"Wilson  bilf,''  which  went 
;o  effect  August  27,  1894,  dealt  us  a  blow  from  which  we  were  years 
recovering.  During  all  of  the  time  this  act,  which  reduced  the  duty 
^lass  bottles  from  17  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases 
trly  one-half,  was  in  operation  the  business  was  in  a  terriblj'  de- 
ralized  condition.  Many  furnaces  remained  out  of  blast  the  entire 
e,  otliers  were  only  operated  a  part  of  the  time,  several  were  per- 
nently  abandoned,  and  only  a  few  establishments,  in  the  interior 
the  country  and  far  removed  from  seaports  and  closely  adjacent 
he  purchaser,  were  able  to  run  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  It 
a  grim  and  bitter  struggle  for  existence  that  taxed  the  intelli- 
3e,  patience,  ingenuity,  skill,  and  financial  resources  of  employer 
employee  alike  to  the  utmost. 
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After  the  most  rigid  and  economical  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  had  been  adopted,  there  still  remained  so  wide  a  diflFer- 
ence  between  the  cost  of  production  of  bottles  in  this  country  and  the 
cost  of  production  in  Europe  that  we  were  forced  to  ask  our  men  to 
increase  their  hours  of  labor  in  un  eifort  to  meet  the  situation  and 
stem  the  tide  and  flood  of  importation.  This,  failing  to  meet  the 
situation,  and  we  being  unable  to  hold  our  own  against  foreign  com- 
petition, we  were  finally  reluctantly  compelled  to  ask  our  employees 
to  come  to  our  assistance  by  accepting  a  reduction  in  wages  of  from 
15  to  '25  per  cent.  Our  labor  is  highly  skilled  and  intelligent,  but  a 
proposition  of  this  character,  which  would  reduce  their  standard  of 
life  and  living  below  the  comfort  line,  met  with  the  most  determined 
opposition  from  them.  They  were  slow  to  grasp  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  with  which  we  were  confronted,  and  to  realize  that  our  very 
industrial  life  was  at  stake,  and  for  a  time  refusing  to  meet  the  un- 
pleasant crisis  in  the  only  way  possible,  strikes  and  labor  disputes, 
with  all  of  their  attendant  heartburnings,  misunderstandings,  and 
disturbances  ensued,  until  a  fuller  appreciation  of  our  unhappy 
plight  was  reluctantly  borne  home  to  them,  and  they  went  to  work, 
where  employment  could  be  secured,  at  the  reduced  wage. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles  nearly  all  of  the  cost  lies  in 
the  wages  paid  to  labor,  the  material  of  which  the  glass  is  com- 
posed— lime,  sand,  and  soda — being  of  small  value  except  for  the  nec- 
essary labor  expended  upon  it,  so  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
upon  bottles  must  fall  most  heavily  upon  labor,  who  will  quickly  and 
fiercely  resent  any  attempt  to  take  from  them  or  to  reduce  the  value 
of  the  only  thing  they  have  to  sell — ^that  is,  their  brawn  and  skill. 
And  who  will  say  that  their  position  is  not  a  natural,  a  logical,  and  a 
proper  one.  Certainly  the  people  and  the  business  interests  of  this 
country  can  not  fail  to  be  injured  by  anything  that  reduces  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  that  brings  upon 
us  wide-spread  labor  disturbances  and  strife,  which  we  are  seeking 
in  this  instance  to  avoid.  Some  of  the  papers  are  seeking  to  advo- 
cate a  reduction  of  the  t^iriff  upon  various  lines  of  manufactured 
articles  in  the  interest,  as  they  claim,  of  the  consumer. 

I  heard  a  gentleman  say  just  a  few  moments  ago  there  is  a  great 
clamor  upon  the  part  of  the  consumer  for  a  reduced  tariff.  I  do  not 
know  where  that  clamor  is.  T  tjiink  I  meet  as  many  consumers,  per- 
haps, among  those  who  are  not  interested  in  protected  industries  as 
any  man  on  this  committee.  T  live  in  a  purely  ajyricultural  commu- 
nity, and  at  some  time  during  the  year,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  every 
farmer  in  the  township  goes  through  my  office  and  I  nieet  him  and 
talk  to  him.  I  am  interested  in  this  subject  as  well  as  in  every  eco- 
nomical and  industrial  subject.  I  have  never  failed  in  the  last  year 
to  meet  a  farmer  five  minutes  without  asking  him  his  views  on  the 
tariff  question,  and  T  have  never  heard  one  of  them  advocate  a  reduc- 
tion upon  a  single  article  that  is  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  about  that.  Proceed  with  your 
argument. 

Mr.  Agard.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  European  manufacturers  have  such  an  overwhelming  advan- 
tage in  the  way  of  cheaper  production — ^that  is,  cheaper  labor — ^that 
they  can  put  their  product  on  the  American  market  at  a  price  that  is 
simply  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  meet  without  a 
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tariff  high  enough  to  be  protective.  Indeed,  if  glass  bottles  were  ad- 
mitted nee  of  duty,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  mean  the  extinction  of 
the  business  in  this  country. 

The  reduction  of  the  import  duty  will  not,  in  this  case,  as  I  have 
said  before,  benefit  the  general  public,  who,  in  the  last  analy.^is.  is 
the  consumer.    Upon  the  contrary,  it  will  result  in  a  direct  and  per- 
manent injury  to  the  general  public,  by  reason  of  the  closing  of  many 
plants,  with  the  dispersing  and  scattering  of  large  bodies  of  sicilled 
workmen  and  the  reduction  of  the  purchasing  power  of  all  of  those 
identified  with  this  business,  even  if  some  of  the  factories  should  be 
able  to  continue  in  operation.     If  the  price  of  bottles  was  reduced  to 
the  brewer,  the  bottler,  and  to  the  great  establishments  of  so-called 
patent  and  proprietary  medicines,  ^vhat  possible  benefit  can  the  con- 
sumer derive  from  that.     Beer,  mineral  water,  and  patent  medicines 
^\^ill  still  sell  at  retail  at  tiie  same  price,  and  even  the  bottler  would 
lot  be  benefited,  as  the  destruction  of  their  business  would  have  put 
t  beyond  the  power  of  a  large  number  of  former  consumers  to  pur- 
hase  the  product  of  the  bottler.     A  single  illustration  to  which  I 
ailed  your  attention  a  moment  ago  will  illustrate  my  meaning. 
"  Warner's  Safe  Cure,"  which  is  a  patent  medicine,  costs  at  retail 
1  per  bottle,  equal  to  $144  per  gross.     The  cost  of  a  gross  of  bot- 
es, laid  down  in  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  is  about  $4,  a  very  small  frac- 
on  of  the  total  cost.     Suppose  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  the  price 
?  bottles  is  reduced  to  $3  per  gross,  making  the  cost  of  the  medicine 
43  per  gross,  what  possible  chance  is  there  for  the  retail  buyer,  the 
neral  public,  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  reduced  price,  which  is  less 
an  1  cent  per  bottle? 

The  European  manufacturer  has  another  great  advantage  over  the 
nerican  manufacturer  in  the  fact  that  he  can  and  does  operate  his 
mt  twelve  months  in  the  year,  while  in  this  country  we  are  forced 
close  our  glass  factories  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
i  in  some  cases  both  the  months  of  June  and  September,  these 
nths  being  altogether  too  hot  for  the  operation  of  our  plants  to  be 
)fitable.  The  foreign  manufacturer  erects  a  furnace  and  operates 
ontinuously  until  it  is  burned  out,  which  may  be  a  couple  of  years, 
[  then  closes  down  to  repair  or  rebuild.  In  this  country  a  tank 
lace  will  cost  about  $20,000,  and  after  being  operated  from  seven 
en  months  must  be  closed  because  the  weather  has  become  too  hot 
►ermit  its  operation.  The  putting  out  of  the  fires  in  a  glass  fur- 
>  means  its  practical  destruction,  and  it  must  be  rebuilt  before  it 
be  ag-ain  operated,  so  that  in  the  item  of  furnaces  alone  the  cost 
le  American  manufacturer  is  more  than  double  that  of  his  foreign 
>etitor. 

le  following  will  show  the  cost  of  the  standard  sizes  of  beer  and 
r  bottles  in  Germany,  taken  from  statistics,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
on  of  the  same  class  of  ware  in  this  country. 
st  of  making  a  gross  of  pint  and  quart  beer  and  water  bottles  in 
lany  :  Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing,  65  cents ;  fuel,  material,  box- 
tnd  supplies,  $1.05;  total  cost  of  production,  $1.70. 
ave  not  the  exact  figures  giving  cost  of  production  of  glass  bot- 
1  Sn^land,  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  more  than  $1  per  gross  less 
:he  cost  in  this  country,  upon  pint  and  quart  beers,  water  bottles, 
oods  of  that  character. 
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The  English  manufacturer  is  offering  to  deliver  free  on  board  ship 
quart  beer  and  water  bottles,  packed  in  cases  of  1  gross  each,  at  $3.63 
per  gross ;  pints  at  $2.89  per  gross,  less  2^  per  cent  discount  if  payment 
IS  made  in  thirty  days  after  delivery,  while  the  German  manufacturer 
is  selling  quart  beer  and  water  bottles  in  the  ports  of  Mexico  for  $2 
per  gross,  the  buyer  paying  the  tariff  and  freight  from  port  of  deliv- 
ery to  interior  destination,  and  the  same  can  be  done  here. 

Cost  of  production  in  America. 
Cost  of  quarts  (gross)  : 

Fuel,  material,  and  supplies $2.00 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 2.09 

Total  cost  of  quarts 4.00 

Cost  of  pints  (gross)  : 

Fuel,  material,  and  supplies 1.44 

Labor,  sjilaries,  and  blowing 1.57 

Total  (M)st  of  pints 3.01 

Average  cost  In  America,  pints  and  quarts 3.55 

Average  cost  in  Germany,  pints  and  quarts 1.70 

Mr.  Grtgos.  AVliat  is  that  last  statement? 

Mr.  Agari).  I  said  that  the  average  cost  in  America,  pints  and 
•  quarts,  is  $3.55  per  gross,  while  the  average  cost  in  Germany,  pints 
and  quarts,  is  $1.70  per  gross. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  average  cost? 

Mr.  Agard.  That  is  the  average  cost;  yes,  sir;  in  Germany  $1.70, 
while  the  average  cost  in  this  country  is  $3.75. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  these  figures  can  only  be  approximate. 
They  are  not  intended  to  be  accurate.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  cost  in  Germany  was  taken  from  two  or  three  factories  engaged 
in  that  line  of  work,  and  I  know  that  the  cost  as  stated  in  this  coun- 
try, as  I  have  just  given  it,  was  taken  from  a  few  factories  that 
engage  in  this  character  of  work  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  simply  wanted  your  statement  repeated. 

Mr.  Agard.  Skilled  workmen  have  made  them  for  years  at  a  time, 
skilled  workmen  who  were  put  on  an  order  for  a  month  or  so,  and 
naturally  would  not  make  as  many  of  them,  and  the  cost  would  neces- 
sarily be  increased. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  average  cost  in  Germany  is  $1.70? 

Mr.  Agard.  Yes,  sir;   and  $3.55  in  this  country. 

As  indicating  the  fact  that  our  idea  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
upon  bottles  can  not  prove  other  than  injurious  to  us  is  well  founded, 
I  feel  that  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the  report  of  an 
investigation  made  by  the  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers* 
Association  during  the  time  that  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  operation,  to 
wit,  during  the  month  of  April,  1896,  he  having  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  upon  business  connected  with  his  office,  and  while  there 
investigated  the  importations  at  that  port  alone.     He  said : 

Finding  it  very  dlffic-nlt  to  pet  information  at  the  custom-house  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, (^al.,  I  went  to  the  otilce  of  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  commercial  rei)orter  of  that  paper.  He  kindly  agreed  to  help  me,  and 
we  went  down  to  the  custom-house  together  and  secured  the  following  data  OD 
lmi)ortation,  viz: 

Quart  bottles  filled  with  wine — I  may  say  right  here  that  the  rea- 
son the  importation  of  bottles  filled  is 'given  is  that  they  come  into 
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direct  competition  with  empty  bottlas  here.     They  are  emptied  here 
and  then  thrown  on  the  market. 

Quarter  ending  December  31,  1S95:  Pounde. 

Bottles  filled  with  wiue 374,832 

Bottles  filled  with  brewed  stuff,  medicines,  liquor,  etc 90,062 

Empty  bottles,  beers,  wines,  clarets,  water  bottles 99,396 

Empty  demijohns 35,  695 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1896 : 

Quart  bottles  filled  with  wine 313,750 

Pint  bottles  filled  with  wine ^ 252 

Filled  with  liquor,  medicines,  etc 127,576 

Empty  bottles,  beers,  clarets,  water  bottles,  etc 1,625,3.31 

Empty  demijohns 39,958 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  goods  were  imported  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  do  not  include  importations  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

The  general  manager  of  the  bottling  department  of  the  National  Brewing 
Company,  said :  **  We  can  purchase  Imported  beer  bottles  cheaper  than  the  home 
goods  can  be  i)nt  on  the  market."  Mr.  Deberry,  superintendent  of  the  bottling 
department  of  the  I'nited  Brewing  (Company,  claims  that  it  is  solely  a  matter 
of  cheapness  with  them  in  handling  the  foreign  goods.  *'  We  can,"  he  said, 
"purchase  the  imported  goods  much  cheajier  than  the  home  article,  although 
we  flud  the  eastern  and  homemade  bottles  capable  of  sustaining  a  greater  pres- 
sure than  the  foreign  bottles." 

On  April  11,  1896.  I  visited  the  docks,  and  to  my  surprise  T  saw  three  large 
Antwerp  and  Hamburg  ships  unloading  cargoes  of  beer  bottles,  wines,  sodas, 
clarets,  etc.  These  goods  are  shipi>ed  in  crates  and  sacks,  and  all  three  ships 
ivere  unloading  at  the  wharf  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco  on  the  same  day,  and 
[  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  it  was  a  sickening  sight  to  behold. 

TZiere  are  1,200  grocers  in  San  Francisco;  they  are  well  organized  and  all 
landle  demijohns  for  wine,  and  mostly  imtwrted  bottles.  I  interviewed  a  mem- 
ter  of  the  Grocery  Men's  Association,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  did  not  know 
hat  they  were  using  the  foreign  l)ottles  and  could  not  tell  an  imiK)rted  bottle 
rom  one  made  in  this  country. 

The  statistics  sent  out  monthly  by  the  Treasury  Department  giv- 
ig  the  value  of  imports  of  this  line  of  goods  from  the  date  of  the 
itroduction  of  the  Wilson  bill,  August  2?,  1894,  to  October  81,  1896, 
'6  as  follows: 

Bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  and  carboys,  $1,024,401. 
And  be  it  remembered  that  during  the  time  that  this  enormous 
iportation  of  glass  bottles  was  being  made  American  plants  were 
Ing  idle,  and  should  any  reduction  or  change  in  the  present  sched- 
»  upon  bottles  be  made  a  like  condition  of  affairs  would  speedily 
3  vail. 

The  glass  bottle  business  of  this  country  is  not  a  small  one,  and 
fvorthy  of  your  consideration,  but  millions  of  capital  and  thou- 
ds  of  men  are  actively  engaged  in  this  enterprise. 
'he  greatest  and  the  gravest  problem  confronting  Europe  to-day  is 

problem  of  their  unemployed.  Men  a  long  time  out  of  work, 
gry  men  with  hungry  families,  are  not  wise  and  will  not  listen 
eason.      That  is  the  philosophical  reasoning  of  the  high  salaried 

the  well  fed.  A  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  glass  bottles  will 
»n  the  menace  confronting  Europe  by  putting  a  large  number  of 
r  unennployed  to  work,  and  will  transfer  their  trouble  to  your 
Iders  by  closing  our  factories  and  reducing  our  capital,  our  in- 
nents,  and  our  men  to  idleness,  with  all  of  the  social,  economic, 
industrial  ills  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  idle  capital  and  idle 

or  it  Tvill  force  a  reduction  in  wages  to  just  the  amount  that  the 
■  miglit  be  reduced.     The  manufacturer  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
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production  and  distribution  in  this  country  to  the  last  final  fraction 
that  it  is  possible  to  attain  without  scaling  down  the  wages  of  every 
person  whom  he  may  employ. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  am  sorry  the  chairman  interrupted  the  speaker,  be- 
cause it  has  necessitated  asking  this  one  question : 

You  were  speaking  of  the  sentiment  in  your  community,  but  had  so 
far  spoken  of  one  class  in  the  community.  Knowing  where  you  reside 
I  know  that  you  represent  a  community  made  up  oi  prosperous  farm- 
ers, of  manufacturers,  of  farm  laborers,  of  mechanics,  of  railroad 
men,  of  steamboat  men,  of  mine  owners,  of  miners,  and  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  professional  men.  You  say  that  the  sentiment  there  of 
these  consumers  regarding  the  tariff  revision  is 

Mr.  Agard.  The  sentiment  is,  if  the  committee  please,  that  there 
should  be  no  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  laws,  and  I  speak  ad- 
visedly, because  I  made  it  my  business  to  speak  to  those  men.  Of 
course,  as  to  the  men  engaged  as  workmen  in  protected  industries,  it 
w^as  not  necessary  to  ask  them.    I  am  one  of  them  myself. 

Mr.  BouTELi..  I  am  very  glad  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  all  of  those 
consumers,  because  I  know  that  is  a  typical  American  community. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never  heard  anybody 
coniplain  of  the  high  prices  of  living  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Agard.  No  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Dai^ell.  No  ;  he  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  asking  him  that. 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  do  not  think  the  high  price  of  living  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  these  high  tariff  rates  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it  has. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  believe  the  tariff  has  ad- 
vanced prices  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Agard.  Not  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  (iRiGGS.  He  is  the  man  we  are  talking  about.  You  do  not  think 
the  ultimate  consumer  has  had  to  pay  anything  more  on  account  of 
high  tariffs? 

Mr.  Agard.  Not  along  any  lines  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  do  you  account  for  the  enormous  increase  of 
living  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  have  not  accounted  for  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  that  explains  your  other  answer, 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  engaged  in  making  bottles? 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  worked  at  it  for  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Agard.  T  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh;  that  will  do.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Agard.  I  saved  money  enough  while  working  at  the  trade  to 
attend  law  school,  and  am  practicing  law.  I  want  to  say  in  explana- 
tion that  I  base  my  reason  for  believing  that  the  consumer  does  not 
ultimately  pay  this  upon  the  fact  that  up  until  a  few  years  ago  and 
during  nearly  all  of  the  years  when  I  was  engaged  as  a  blower  in  the 

fflass-bottle  business  I  was  secretary  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
abor  organization  and  met  the  manufacturers  to  fix  the  wages,  and 
we  got  the  tariff. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  retire  entirely  from  your  profession  of  blower 
when  you  went  into  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  That  is  a  question  upon  which  I  believe  there  is  no 
tariff.  . 

Mr.  Hill.  You  spoke  about  the  wines  in  bottles  being  imported  free 
of  duty.  The  bottles  have  no  duty,  you  mean! 

Mr.  Agard.  Yes;  but  I  say  that  the  reason  I  mentioned  that  is 
that  during  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  in  effect  they  did  not  pay 
that,  and  the  result  was  they  sent  them  over  here  filled  with  cheap 
wines,  and  the  wines  were  emptied  and  the  bottles  were  sent  mto 
competition  in  the  trade  here. 
Mr.  Hill.  They  do  now  still  go  into  competition,  do  they  not? 
Mr.  Agard.  Certainly.     There  are  glass  bottles  imported — lots  of 
them. 
Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  amounts  to? 
Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.    I  did  not  bring  those  figures  here. 
Mr.  Griggs.  You  said,  also,  that  you  went  down  on  the  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  I  was  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  president 
of  the  Glass  Blowers'  Association. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Y'^ou  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  sick  from  S2eing 
the  bottles  empty  or  seeing  them  imported  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  think 
a  full  bottle  would  sicken  him. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Could  you  stand  a  doubling  of  this  duty  ? 
Mr.  Agard.  We  do  not  ask  to  have  the  duty  raised  at  all. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  raised  ? 
Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  want  it  raised. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Would  that  injure  your  business,  if  we  did  raise  it  ? 
Mr.  Agard.  I  think  so.    I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  so.    The  glass 
aanufacturers,  you  will  find,  are  in  a  different  position  from  other 
lanufacturers.    If  you  raise  the  duty  on  this,  the  blowers  would  get 
;  at  the  next  wage  conference.    The  manufacturers  would  be  com- 
elled  to  raise  their  wages.    That  would  raise  the  price  to  the  con- 
imer,  and  he  would  come  in  here  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  and 
ant  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  have  no  fear  of  the  duty  being  raised, 
believe. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  I  thought  you  said  it  would  not  affect  the  consumer 
all? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  raising  the  duty. 
ifr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  this  golden  rule  does  not  affect  the  Con- 
ner ? 

di".  Agard.  I  mean  the  price,  perhaps,  would  not  be  raised  to  the 
sumer.  If  you  paid  $2  a  bottle  for  wine,  or  $4  a  bottle,  and  the 
ties  only  cost  $4  a  gross,  they  would  not  take  less  than  a  cent  off  of 
price  of  the  bottles  to  the  actual  consumer,  but  the  bottler  would 
leard  to  complain,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  here  to-day. 
lie  Chairman.  The  subject  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
ited, and  we  will  now  turn  to  the  next  subject,  which  is  that  of 
g'lass.  TVe  will  hear  first  from  Mr.  Frederick  Garder,  of  Corn- 
1!^.  Y. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FREDERICK  OARDER,  OF  CORNING,  H.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Garder. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  paragraph  is  this? 

Mr.  Garder,  Paragraph  100,  I  think.  This  is  cut  and  engraved 
glass  of  the  finest  quality.  I  represent  Messrs.  T.  C.  Hawkes  &  Co., 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fine  cut  and  engraved  glass  in  this 
country,  and  its  allied  concern,  the  Steuben  Glass  WorKs,  both  of 
Corning,  N.  Y.  They  are  independent  concerns  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  American  Association  of  (rlass  Manufacturers. 

The  very  existence  of  the  cut  and  engraved  glass  industry  in 
America  depends  upon  a  high  tariff:  It  is  essential  for  its  further 
progress  that  the  present  tariff  be  maintained,  and,  if  possible,  in- 
creased. 

The  necessity  for  a  high  and  protective  tariff  is  due  to  the  great 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  labor  alone  being  from 
two  to  three  times  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Great  Britain,  where 
they  pay  the  next  highest  wages. 

In  America  the  skilled  glass  makers  make  from  $35  to  $44  per  week, 
while  in  Great  Britain  they  make  from  $10  to  $16  per  week. 
Skilled  glass  cutters  in  America  make  from  $14  to  $19  per  week, 
as  against  $5  to  $7.50  per  week  in  Great  Britain.  Skilled  glass  en- 
gravel's  earn  in  America  from  $18  to  $27  per  week,  as  against  in 
England  from  $5  to  $10  per  week. 

Ordinary  laborers  in  America  get  $9  per  week,  which  is  more  than 
some  skilled  artisans  get  in  Great  Britam. 

Even  at  the  present  tariff,  the  foreigner  is  able  to  bring  engraved 
glass  of  the  finest  quality  into  this  country  at  prices  which  the  manu- 
facturers here  can  not  possibly  meet.  For  instance,  I  have  here  an 
engraved  goblet  made  m  England.  It  is  landed  in  this  country  at 
$17.28  per  dozen 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  we  could  see  that  better  if  you  would 
open  the  package. 

Mr.  Garder,  Yes,  sir;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so.  I  will  pass 
this  to  the  committee  for  examination. 

This,  as  I  say,  can  be  landed  in  this  country  at  $17.28  per  dozen, 
and  would  cost  about  40  shillings  per  dozen  at  the  factory  in  England. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  for  every  dozen  of  fine  engraved  glass  pro- 
duced in  America  there  are  twenty  dozen  imported.  If  the  present 
tariff  is  reduced,  the  English,  French,  Austrian,  and  German  would 
be  able  to  swamp  us,  and  it  would  mean  the  closing  up  of  a  number 
of  factories. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  blanks  for  cutting  and  engraving,  the 
Steuben  Glass  Works,  which  is  a  concern  allied  with  this  concern  of 
which  I  speak,  find  that  they  are  forced  to  send  orders  abroad  simply 
because  their  own  concern,  of  which  I  am  secretary  and  manager, 
can  not  make  them  at  the  existing  prices.  They  have  an  order  at  the 
present  time  placed  with  a  European  factory  to  the  amount  of  $5,000, 
which  can  be  landed  in  Corning  at  from  14  to  19  cents  a  pound,  prices 
we  could  not  possibly  meet.  Our  contention  therefore  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen,  that  there  should  be  no  change  made  in  the 
tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Cut  glass  is  a  luxury? 

Mr.  Garder.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  a  very  good  revenue  producer — about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  under  this  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Carder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  all,  we  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  M.  A. 
Blair,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  the  subject  of  bottles  and  window  glass. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  M.  A.  BLAIR,  OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  from  your  jaded 
and  weary  looks  you  ^\ill  be  thankful  to  the  man  who,  if  he  does  not 
agree  that "  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  will  in  this  case  comply  with 
the  suggestion  that  "  brevity  is  the  essence  of  propriety,"  and  I  shall 
therefore  be  very  brief. 

I  beg  to  say  that  I  represent  a  committee  of  glass  manufacturers 
whose  line  of  manufacture  embraces  almost  the  entire  list  with  the 
exception  of  window  glass  and  plate  glass  and  common,  ordinary 
bottles.  It  takes  in  lamp  chimneys,  globes,  shades,  lamps,  tumblers, 
yoblets,  wines,  tableware,  and  cut  glass.  The  number  of  firms  that 
jover  this  entire  list  in  this  country  do  not  number  over  50  to  60. 
They  employ  probably  00,000  people,  and  the  aggregate  of  their  sales 
nil  probably  amount  to  about  $15,000,000. 
In  presenting  our  claims  on  this  question  of  revision,  of  the  tariff 
e  desire  to  say  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  ask  for  an  increased 
uty,  but  to  ask  for  a  different  method  of  assessing  the  duty.  I  think 
)ur  committee  has  had  quite  an  enlightenment  in  the  questions  that 
ive  been  asked  and  answered  here  in  the  last  day  or  two  in  regard 
the  undervaluation  of  imported  goods.  At  present  our  duties  are 
sed  entirely  on  the  principle  of  ad  valorem.  In  view  of  the  fact 
it  we  have  had  to  stand  advances  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  first, 
)m,  through,  and  by  the  question  of  undervaluation ;  and  second,  by 
crimination  of  freight  rates  between  manufacturers  in  America 
i  manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  also  through  other  causes  which 
have  enumerated  in  a  brief  which  we  shall  submit,  we  feel  we  can 
stand  any  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  ask  that  you  gentlemen 
3  us  a  specific  duty,  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  an  ad  valorem, 
which,  we  beg  to  state,  is  no  more  of  a  duty  than  we  are  entitled 
iJider  the  present  bill  were  that  duty  properly  assessed  and 
;cted. 
r.    Griggs.  Do  you  know  what  the  revenue  is  from  cut  glass 

r.  Blair.  Sixty  per  cent  on  cut  glass. 
c.  Griggs.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  revenue  ? 
\  Blair.   No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

•.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Blair  covers  a  great  many  classes  of  glass.    He 
':  confined  to  cut  glass. 

.  Griggs.  It  is  all  ornamental  glass,  is  it  not? 
.  Blair.   No,  sir.    I  have  enumerated  the  line  of  glasses  covered, 
as    tumblers,  goblets,  shades,  globes,  lamps,  tableware,  lamp 
eys,  and  others.     That  whole  Ime  of  goods,  with  the  exception 
imon,  ordinary  bottles,  we  cover. 

Dalzkll.  Have  you  stated  in  your  brief  your  suggestions  as 
new  classifications  you  desire  to  have? 

JBLA.IR.   Yes,  sir;  and  I  beg  to  say  that  we  spent  a  good  deal 
3  and  have  framed  a  list  of  schedules  to  take  the  place  of  the 
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present  schedules,  which  you  will  see  by  comparison  of  number,  in 
which  many  of  the  incongruities  and  inaccuracies  that  are  in  the 
present  bill  have  been  entirely  eliminated.  We  beg  to  say  that  we 
have  made  this  especially  clear  and  explicit,  so  that  the  disputes  and 
appeals  and  court  trials  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  customs-house  may  be  hereafter  avoided. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  general  effect  is  to  raise  the  duty,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  to  get  what  we  have  in  such  shape 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  so  that  under  the  present  duty 
we  will  have  a  proper  valuation  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  DALZEUi.  If  specific  duties  were  possible  instead  of  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  brief  submitted  and  filed  by  Mr.  Blair  is  as  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  H.  1908. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  appearing  before  your  honorable 
body  to-day  asking  for  consideration  in  the  matter  of  tariff  revision, 
we  beg  to  say  that  our  main  grievance  or  complaint  exists  in  the  fact 
that  the  present  tariff  bill  calls  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  while  we  de- 
sire a  duty  imposed  on  the  principal  of  ad  valorem  and  specific  com- 
bined. Our  reasons  for  asking  this  change  in  the  manner  of  assess- 
ing duty  is  because  of  the  very  gi'eat  undervaluation  upon  the  cost  of 
goods  brought  into  our  country  b}^  importers  from  foreign  countries. 
A  reference  to  the  custom-house  records  will  show  to  what  extent  this 
evil  has  existed,  how  frequent  have  been  the  disputes  and  appeals  and 
court  trials,  and  when  it  is  shown  that  the  courts  have  in  their  decis- 
ions added  as  much  as  40  per  cent  in  some  cases  to  the  importer's 
dutiable  cost  price,  we  think  the  justice  of  our  claims  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

We  do  not  advocate  an  increase  over  the  present  rates,  but  in  the 
proposed  rearrangement  some  articles  will  necessarily  be  advanced 
and  others  decreased,  therefore  we  ask  for  a  readjustment  of  the 
schedule  governing  that  extensive  class  of  manufactured  goods  known 
as  "  glassware  "  and  used  in  connection  with  artificial  lighting  and 
glassware  used  in  every  hotel,  restaurant,  and  caf6,  as  well  as  on 
domestic  tables.  Paragraph  100  of  the  present  bill  is  the  only  para- 
graph supposed  to  cover  tnis  class  of  goods.  It  is  vague  and  incom- 
plete, and  for  this  reason  the  Government's  statistics  showing  the 
amount  of  this  class  of  glassware  being  imported  is  incomplete  and 
worthless,  as  the  bulk  of  it  is  coming  in  under  section  6,  articles  of 
manufacture  nonenumerated.  and  paragraph  193,  as  manufactures  of 
miscellaneous  metals,  and  paragraph  112,  under  the  general  sheet 
glass,  mirror,  and  Icnse  schedule.  We  therefore  ask  that  such  glass- 
ware be  specifically  enumerated,  and  further,  that  the  bracket,  glass, 
and  glassware  be  separated  so  it  could  be  known  exactly  what  revenue 
is  derived  from  glassware. 

Since  July,  1907,  the  date  the  German  agreement  went  into  effect, 
in  connection  with  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  the  blown 
glassware  industry  has  been  in  a  deplorable  condition,  more  especially 
those  manufactured  goods  in  direct  competition  with  importea  goods. 
The  fact  is,  during  that  periofl  the  blown  factories  of  America  have 
been  operating  only  partially.  One  of  the  largest  concerns  has  gone 
into  bankruptcy ;  others  may  follow  if  relief  is  not  given  to  equalize 
the  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  while  during  this  same  period  most 
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of  the  press-gla&s  factories  have  been  operating  in  full  or  almost  in 
full.  We  therefore  say  that  if  ]3resent  straight  GO  per  cent  ad  valorem 
was  collected  on  correct  valuation  we  would  be  satisfied,  and  that  a 
change  of  rate  is  necessary  and  must  necessarily  be  specific  to  equalize 
the  diiference  in  cost  of  labor,  and  to  give  us  what  was  intended 
in  the  present  bill  and  to  overcome  the  advantages  given  by  the  Ger- 
man agreement. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  glassware  that  is  imported  is  a  luxury. 
European  manufacturers  of  such  glassware  are  establishing  ware- 
houses in  this  country  and  doing  their  own  importing,  thereby  dis- 
pensing with  the  American  importer.   The  valuation  they  put  on  their 
goods  under  the  German  agreement  is  not  known  to  their  American 
competitors.   It  seems  impossible  to  obtain  this  information.    Pressed 
glassware,  as  manufactured  in  America,  may  to  some  extent  be  con- 
sidered a  necessity,  for  it  is  used  extensively  and  can  be  sold  in  com- 
petition with  the  cheaper  grade  of  imported  blown  glassware. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glassware  please  bear  in  mind  that  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  product  is  the  pay  rolls  for  labor, 
and  if  the  pay  rolls  of  the  items  we  use,  such  as  fuel,  sand,  chemicals, 
and  supplies,  be  iifcluded  the  actual  proportion  of  labor  to  cost  would 
>e  about  80  per  cent. 

We  ask  for  this  protection  because  our  labor  cost  has  been  gi'eatly 
lugmented  by  state  legislation  on  account  of  the  child-labor  agita- 
ion,  necessitating  the  employment  of  adult  unskilled  labor  that  here- 
?fore  was  done  by  boys  who  were  learning  the  trade. 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  required  much,  if  any,  pro- 
iction  on  pressed  glassware,  because  its  manufacture  has  been  con- 
ued  to  a  great  extent  to  America.  Europeans,  also  Japanese,  are 
so  manufacturing  it.  Many  articles  are  in  part  pressed  and  part 
own,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  describe  either  pressed  glass- 
ire  or  blown  glassware  so  they  can  be  readily  distin^ii^hed  one 
3m  the  other;  a  very  large  proportion  could  only  be  distinguished 
experts.  Many  glass  articles  that  are  now  made  by  blowing  could 
pressed  if  the  tariff  was  arranged  to  favor  pressed  glassware,  nnd 
)uld  you  make  a  discriminating  rate  of  duty  between  pressed  and 
wn  glassAvare  we  would  be  no  better  off  than  we  are  to-day. 
Ve  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  to  freight  rates.  International 
ight  rates  are  so  much  less  than  interstate  freight  rates  from  sea- 
rd  to  interior  on  corresponding  goods  that  it  operates  to  nullify 
tariff  materially,  and  if  this  could  be  regulated  by  Congress  we 
'Id  have  the  Canadian  railroad  freight  rates  to  contend  with. 
illustrate  the  undervaluation  with  freight  discriminations  favor- 
imports  to  interior,  we  quote  the  following: 

Hail  mad  rates  from  Snc  York. 


To  Chi- 
cago. 


Cents. 

rican  gonds- _ i  66 

gn  erocKls - J  16 

vantages  Xo  foreign  maniifacturerfl ,  39 

J1318 — TARIFF— No.  15—08 9 


To  East     rpoPftoHn 
St.  Loui;.    lofoOTla. 


tU   1  61 

19  '  18 


43 
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The  above  figures  do  not  look  very  large,  but  they  amount  to  about 
all  the  profit  that  can  be  made  out  of  some  things;  so  ^ou  can  readily 
see,  with  a  60  per  cent  duty,  that  between  undervaluations  and  freight 
discriminations  in  favor  of  the  imported  goods  it  has  been  cut  to 
about  one-half  the  amount  provided  oy  the  tariff  schedule. 

We  ask  that  paragraph  99  be  changed  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 
paragraph  we  offer  to  take  the  place  of  paragraph  100  in  the  present 
Dill,  and  we  ask  new  paragraphs  to  enumerate  such  articles  oi  glass- 
ware that  are  not  specifically  named  in  the  glassware  schedule,  and 
that  heretofore  have  been  classed  under  paragraph  193  and  section  0 
by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  because  the  courts  have  so 
decided. 

We  ask  that  a  tariff  commission  be  provided.  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son, this  is  neceshary  to  officially  decide  what  certain  articles  of  manu- 
facture are,  so  as  to  eliminate  inconsistencies  and  repetitions.  For 
example,  what  is  porcelain?  In  the  Dingley  bill  this  is  rated  as 
glassware,  in  paragraph  100;  also  as  chinaware  in  paragraphs  95 
and  9().  There  are  articles  of  glassware  known  to  the  trade  that  are 
intended  to  be  covered  under  the  new  paragraph  100  that  are  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  115,  such  as  alabaster  glass,  coral  glass,  rock- 
cn^stal  glass,  spar  glass. 

Something  is  needed  like  Confess  has  provided  in  the  pure-food 
bill,  that  the  present  inconsistencies  may  eventually  be  eliminated. 
Asking  your  kind  consideration  in  our  behalf,  we  b(^g  to  remain, 
Youi's,  ivspectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Blair, 
Daniel  C.  Ripley, 
Wm.  F*.  Dorflinger, 
Marsiiai^  W.  Gleason, 
W.  A.  B.  Dalzell, 
Wm.  T.  Gillinder, 
Thos.  W.  McCreary, 
GhiSH  Manufacturer}^^  Committee, 


Proposal  for  1009  hill 
glassware. 

Change  paragraph  99  to  read  : 

Pljiin  green  or  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  or  jars,  blown  or  pressed  when 
fllle<l.  and  covered  or  nncover^^l  deniijolnis  and  carboys,  filled  or  Imfllled.  not 
otherwise  sjieclally  pi*<>vided  for,  and  whetlier  their  contents  be  dnthible  or  free 
(except  snoh  as  contain  merchandise  snbjoct  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  or 
to  a  rate  of  duty  based  in  whole  or  in  part  nixm  the  valne  thereof,  which  8hall 
be  dntlable  at  the  rate  applicable  to  their  conte'itsK  shall  pay  dnty  as  follows: 
If  holdhig  more  than  one  pint,  one  cent  per  pound:  if  holding  not  more  than 
one  pint,  and  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  pint,  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound:  if  holding  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  i>hit,  fifty  cents  per  gross:  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  alwve  articles  shall  ])ay  a  less  rate  of  dnty  than  40  per  centum 
ad  valoi'em.  that  sjime  shall  n(»t  be  filled  as  a  subterfuge. 

Change  paragraph  100  to  read : 

Articles  of  glass  and  glassware,  colored,  colorless,  opal,  opaque,  completeii  or 
partially  complete*!,  including  chimneys,  globes,  shades,  and  other  articles  made 
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of  glass  and  used  hi  connection  with  artiflckil  lighting,  either  pressed  or  molded 
or  blown,  and  including  tumblers,  stem  ware,  decanters,  carafes,  dishes,  com- 
ports, water  bottles,  oil  bottles,  jugs,  pitchers,  vases,  and  other  containers  made 
of  glass;  also  table  glassware,  either  pressed  or  molded  or  blown,  including  un- 
filled jars,  rials,  and  bottles  with  or  without  ground  stoppers,  and  Including 
siphon  bottles,  inks,  salt  shakers  with  or  without  metallic  tops  or  mountings, 
and  any  articles  of  which  such  glass  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value 
not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for : 

Provided,  They  are  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  six  cents  i)er  pound  and  twentj^-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem :  And  pro- 
vided further.  If  they  be  decorated  in  any  manner  by  being  cut,  engraved, 
paljited,  stained,  fumed,  silvered,  gilded,  etched,  sand  blasted,  frosted,  ground, 
or  printed  in  any  manner  with  either  polished  or  unpolished  ground  surface  or 
flat  flutes  or  otherwise  partially  or  completely  ornamented  or  decorated,  not 
otherwise  specifically  provided  for,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  pound  and 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

A  new  paragraph  to  be  inserted : 

Articles  of  glass  or  glassware  pressed  or  molded  or  blown,  weighing  less 
than  two  pounds  per  dozen:  Provided,  They  are  not  ornamented,  cut,  or  deco- 
rated in  any  manner,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  twelve  cents  per  i)ound  and  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem:  And  provided  further,  If  they  be  ornamented,  cut, 
or  decorated  in  any  manner  they  shall  pay  a  duty  of  twelve  cents  per  i>ound  and 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

A  new  paragraph  to  be  inserted : 

Articles  of  glass  known  as  blanks  for  cutting,  if  wholly  unfinished,  ten  cents 
per  pound;  if  partially  finished,  ten  cents  per  pound  and  fifty  i)er  centum  ad 
valorem. 

A  new  paragraph  to  be  inserted : 

All  pressed  or  molded  or  blown  glassware  or  articles  made  of  molten  glass, 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  tlils  act,  and  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
if  glass,  together  with  all  metallic  attachments  thereto,  whether  partially  or 
ivholly  manufactured  of  glass,  if  completed  or  partially  completed,  shall  pay  a 
luty  of  ten  cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  that  present  bracket  glass  and  glassware  be  separated,  giv- 
ng  glassware  bracket  to  itself. 


Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Novemher  20^  1908, 
Ton.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

A/ember  of  Congress^  Washington^  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  This  will  introduce  Mr.  Samuel  Hawkes 
d  Mr.  Frederick  Carder,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  reprcvsenting  Messrs. 
G.  Hawkes  &  Co.,  of  the  Steuben  Glass  Works,  of  that  city. 
The  gentlemen  wish  a  hearing  before  your  committee  on  Monday 
ct,  the  23d  instant,  in  reference  to  cut  glass  and  engraved  glass- 
re,  a  large  quantity  of  which  is  manufactured  in  Corning. 
Thanking    you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy,  I  am,  with    kindest 
lenibrances, 

Most  sincerely,  yours.  Mack  A.  Smith. 


Corning,  N.  Y.,  November  21,  1908, 
.  Sjbreno  E.  Payne, 

C?tai7*man  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ELAR  Sir  :  We  understand  there  is  some  talk  of  reducing  the  tariff 
ut  and  engraved  glassware.    We  beg  to  state  that  we  firmly  be- 
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lieve  that  any  reduction  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  trade  in 
this  country,  and  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  prevent  it. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  The  Hunt  Glass  Company, 

H.  S.  Hunt,  Secretwry. 


Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  competition  with  foreign  cut  and  engraved  glass 
is  very  keen  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  cheaper  labor 
abroad,  as  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  tlie  finished  ware 
represents  labor.  For  this  reason  we  feel  certain  that  any  measure 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  thcvSe  products  would  be  very  harmful  to  the 
industry  in  this  country. 

We  would  therefore*^  ask  you  to  carefully  consider  any  effort  to 
reduce  the  present  tariff  before  giving  your  consent  to  the  measure. 
We  make  this  request,  not  only  in  our  own  interest,  but  in  behalf  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  pi'oduction  of  domestic  cut  and  en- 
graved glass. 

Very  rCvSpectfully,  yours, 

The  O.  F.  Egginton  Company. 
Ernest  M.  Brennan,  Secretary. 


Corning,  N.  Y.,  November  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Cormnittee, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  AVe  are  informed  there  is  possibility  that  the  present 
tariff  on  cut  glass  w^ill  be  reduced  by  Congress  next  year. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  reduction  whatever,  for  the  reason 
that  the  present  rate  of  60  per  cent  is  barely  sufficient,  and  any  reduc- 
tion will  compel  us  to  reduce  the  wages  of  our  w^orkmen  so  that  we 
may  hold  our  market  in  the  United  States. 

I'he  competition  among  American  cut-glass  manufacturers  is  very 
keen,  which  keeps  the  prices  as  low  as  they  can  be  made  and  leave  a 
small  nuirgin  of  profit. 

We  hope  the  evidence  submitted  will  convince  your  committee  that 
a  reduction  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  or  the  cut-glass 
industry. 

Yours,  respectfully,  II.  P.  Sinclaire  &  Co. 


Corning,  N.  Y.,  November  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Serj]no  E.  Payne, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  We  have  heard  it  rumored  that  the  tariff  affecting  the  glass 
industry  is  to  be  changed  to  a  lower  rate.    Kindly  allow  the  writer 
to  say  that  in  our  opinion  such  a  change  would  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  glass  industries  of  the  United  States. 
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Since  we  began  business  we  have  paid  out  for  labor  about  $3,000,000. 
We  have  paid  for  blanks,  which  represents  another  form  of  labor  in 
the  same  line,  about  $1,000,000,  and  our  other  expenses  connected  with 
maintaining  our  business  would  average  very  close  to  a  million  dol- 
lars, making  a  total  since  we  began  business  of  about  $5,000,000  that 
we  have  paid  to  the  w^orkingman  of  our  community,  and  as  our 
product  is  used  almost  entirely  by  the  wealthy  people,  we  have,  as 
you  might  say,  taken  this  large  amount  of  money  from  the  richer 
classes  and  transferred  it  to  the  workingman. 

The  American  blank  production  and  some  of  the  most  expensive 
finished  ware  in  rock  crystal  or  engraved  glass  has  be^n  very  seriously 
injured  by  the  foreign  importation ;  and  importers  are  very  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  any  reduction  in  our  tariff  to  flood  the  States  with 
goods  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Therefore  we  respectfully  ask  your  committee  to  raise  the  rate  in- 
stead of  lowering  it  on  all  blanks  and  finished  ware  imported  into 
this  country. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  Hoare  &  Co., 

Geo.  L.  Abbott, 
Vice-President  and  Secretm^y, 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  now  hear 
from  Mr.  George  W.  Wells,  of  Southbridge,  Mass. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  W.  WEILS,  OF  SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 

The  Chairmax.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Wells. 
Mr.  Welijs.  My  name  is  George  W.  Wells,  and  I  am  president  of 
the  American  Optical  Company,  of  Southbridge,  Mass.     I  desire  to 
speak  briefly  with  reference  to  paragraphs  108,  109,  110,  and  111, 
md  also  paragraph  565  of  the  free  list. 

My  company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  goods,  such 
;s  spectacles,  eyeglasses,  goggles,  test  cases,  lenses,  mountings,  and 
ases  for  glasses.  What  we  desire  is  the  continuance  of  paragraphs 
OS  and  110  of  the  present  law. 

After  changing  paragraph  109  to  conform  to  decisions  that  have 
3en  made  under  it,  we  would  recommend,  if  the  committee  please, 
irther  changes  as  follows : 

First,  after  the  word  "  cylindrical,"  strike  out  the  word  "  or." 
Second,  after  the  word  "  prismatic,"  insert  a  comma  and  the  words 
:oric  or  other." 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  you  mind  spelling  that  word  for  me  ? 
Mr.   ^Vells.  T-o-r-i-c. 

VTr.  Grjggs.  Would  you  mind  defining  that  word  for  me? 
Vfr.    TVe:il,ijs.  The  definition  would  be,  in  my  terms,  two  spherical 
•ves  on  one  surface.     If  you  should  take  a  doorknob  and  cut  a  slice 
of  the  side,  you  would  got  a  toric.     Do  I  make  myself  clear? 
JTr.    Griggs.  Thank  you. 

fr.  ^WiexAjB.  The  idea  in  suggesting  this  is  that  there  should  be  no 
understanding  in  classifying  these  glasses,  and  the  word  "  other  " 
iserted  so  that  later  on.  as  there  are  likely  to  be  other  kinds  of 
es  than  those  defined  in  the  old  law,  this  would  simplify  the 
dfication,  and  that  is  our  only  object. 
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We  would  like  to  have  paragraph  111  changed  as  follows:  First, 
after  the  Avord  "  optical '  insert  the  words  "  or  scientific ; "  and, 
second,  before  the  word  "  frames  "  insert  the  words  "  optical  parts  " 
and  a  comma;  and,  third,  that  the  paragraph  should  be  changed  to 
conform  to  decisions  rendered,  as  I  have  suggested  before. 

The  optical  industry  in  this  country  is  carried  on  by  twenty^  to 
twenty-five  firms  or  companies,  besides  an  incidental  optical  business  , 

by  jobbers  and  manufacturing  opticians.     It  is  mainly  located  in  J 

Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Michigan.  The  capital  employed  is  estimated  at  $6,000,- 
000,  the  number  of  employees  at  6,250.  the  wages  paid  annually  at 
$3,365,000,  and  the  annual  product  at  $7,315,000.  The  business  ^was 
begun  in  a  small  way  in  1833,  but  the  principal  development  has  been 
made  in  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

The  reason  I  give  these  figures,  gentlemen,  is  that  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  the  optical  business  in  the  lines  in  which  we 
are  interested  was  practically  nothing.  At  the  time  I  learned  the 
trade  there  were  very  few  employees  m  the  United  States  manufac- 
turing this  class  of  goods,  so  that  the  development  has  been  under  the 
protective  tariff  as  it  has  existed  for  the  past  thirty-five  years. 

There  is  no  trust  or  combination  in  the  business  and  no  agreement 
to  fix  prices.  If  some  concern  cuts  prices,  the  others  follow.  This 
may  seem  like  uniformity,  but  it  is  the  result  of  strict  competition. 

The  prices  of  none  of  our  products  have  been  increased  as  the  result 
of  protection;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  repeatedly  been  reduced. 
From  1865  to  1870  a  line  of  spectacles  were  sold  from  $8  to  $12  a 
dozen.  Now  a  better  article  is  sold  for  $2  a  dozen.  The  old  were 
made  from  imported  st^el  and  imported  lenses;  the  new  from  all- 
domestic  steel  and  lenses,  except  the  rough  stock  for  lenses,  which  is 
not  made  in  this  country.  What  is  true  of  this  class  of  our  products 
is  true  in  varying  degrees  of  all  the  others. 

I  do  not  want  it  understood,  if  the  committee  please,  that  these 
articles  of  goods  mentioned  at  $2  per  dozen  are  the  lowest  price  class 
of  goods  we  manufacture,  because  there  are  many  others  manufac- 
tured by  ourselves  or  others  in  this  line  of  business.  It  is  a  fact  that 
goods  are  made  in  this  country  as  low  as  $6  per  gross  and  varying 
from,  that  price  on  up. 

The  wages  paid  in  our  industry  are  from  two  to  three  times  as 
high  as  those  paid  for  the  same  classes  of  work  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, our  principal  foreign  competitors.  Ninety  per  cent,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  cost  is  labor,  and  for  this  reason  duties  can  not  be  re- 
duced without  endangering  employment  and  wages. 

We  export  to  nearly  all  countries  for  exactly  the  same  prices  that 
we  get  at  home.  Our  exportation  is,  however,  but  from  6  to  10  per 
cent  of  our  production,  and  it  is  wholly  due  to  the  superiority  of  our 

floods.  The  fact  that  we  are  able  to  export  does  not  prove  that  we  no 
onger  need  protection.  The  business  of  our  foreign  competitors  has 
been  developed  and  improved,  like  our  own,  and  they  orten  imitate 
our  style.s  and  export  the  goods  to  this  country  at  prices  with  which 
we  could  not  compete  without  protection. 

I  might  add  also  that  they  import  into  other  countries  from  this 
country  tools  and  machinery  for  manufacturing  the  goods  from  the 
same  processes  that  we  use  here  at  home. 
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We  do  not  claim  that  protection  is  needed  wholly  on  account  of  the 
labor  which  we  employ.  The  labor  and  risk  and  responsibility  of 
the  owners  needs  defense  against  conditions  of  production  very  dis- 
similar to  our  own,  which  involve  a  lower  cost  in  nearly  all  respects. 
Besides,  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  either  producer  or  consumer,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  detriment  to  have  our  industry  disorganized 
or  depressed  by  aggressive  and  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Taking  up  now  the  matter  of  paragraph  565  on  the  free  list,  which 
includes  the  optical  disks  for  lenses,  I  will  say  that  those  are  on  the 
free  list  to-day.  It  is  necessary  they  should  be  kept  on  the  free  list 
in  order  that  we  may  compete  in  that  line  of  goods,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  proliuced  and  we  can  not  get  them  produced  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  quite  understand,  if  you  can  sell  abroad  in 
competition  with  those  producers,  how  they  can  sell  the  same  article 
in  this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  you  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  It  is  wholly  the  quality  of  the  goods.  It  is  an  ac^ 
cepted  fact  through  the  United  States  and  through  the  entire  world 
that  the  goods  made  in  this  country  in  the  line  of  optical  articles  are 
superior  to  anything  made  in  any  foreign  country,  and  they  sell  on 
their  merits,  because  some  want  and  will  have  the  best.  That  is  the 
only  reason  we  can  sell  in  that  way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  can  defeat  competition  in  their  market.s,  how 
can  they  undersell  you  in  your  own  market? 

Mr.  Wells.  We  do  not  compete  with  their  goods.  We  have  some- 
thing better  than  they  make.  They  can  not  make  it,  and  they  pay  our 
prices  for  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  make  goods  so  much  better  than  theirs  that 
they  can  not  approach  you  in  competition  over  there,  how  can  they 
approach  you  in  competition  here? 

Mr.  Wells.  They  can  do  it.    They  can  put  goods  into  this  coun- 
:ry  for  very  much  less  than  we  can  sell  them  for,  on  the  cheaper 
grades  of  goods,  without  protection. 
Mr.  CbcKRAN.  As  good  as  yours? 
Mr.  Wells.  As  good  as  our  cheap  goods. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see.     It  is  the  expensive  goods  you  want  ? 
Mr.  Wells.  It  is  the  higher-class  goods  and  lenses.     I  do  not  know 
f  any  industry  in  the  United  States  that  has  progressed  to  the  extent 
f  the  optical  business  along  the  line  not  only  of  cheapening  their 
poduction  but  of  improving  the  quality,  so  that  it  is  an  acknowl- 
Igfed   fact  throughout  the  world  that  the  American  spectacle  and 
'eg'Iass  lenses  are  the  very  best. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  Do  you  make  those  refractory  binoculars? 
Mr.  Wel^ls.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  are  they  made? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  line  of  goods  in  which  I  think  you  are  interested 
ask  questions  about  are  probably  made  by  the  6ausch-Lomb  Op- 
al Company,  and  a  representative  of  that  company  will  be  called 
ct. 

kfr.  OocKRAN.  They  are  made  in  Germany,  are  they  not  ? 
^djr.  Wells.  No,  sir;  in  this  country. 
4Jr.  Randell.  Did  you  say  that  the  lenses  are  on  the  free  list  and 

not  be  made  in  this  country? 
fr.  TVells.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Randell.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Wells.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  optical  disks  for  lenses.  It  is  the  rough  stock 
from  which  we  make  the  lense.  That  lense  is  not  and  never  has  been 
made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Edward  Bausch,  of 
Rochester,  X.  Y. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWAKD  BAUSCH,  OF  BOCHESTEB,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Bai'sch.  If  the  committee  please,  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Wells.  I  think  it  is  also  well  to  state, 
that  there  may  be  no  misconception,  that  Mr.  Wells  spoke  of  the 
optical  industry,  meaning  to  apply  it  to  his  products  and  those  of 
others  in  spectacles  and  spectacle  frames  particularly,  whereas  our 
situation  is  different,  in  so  far  as  we  manufacture,  in  addition  to 
spectacle  lenses,  such  articles  as  photographic  lenses,  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes, surveying  instruments,  and  a  variety  of  other  instruments 
which  mi^ht  perhaps  be  defined  as  scientific  apparatus. 

In  addition  to  being  manufacturers,  business  conditions  have 
brought  nhoui  making  us  importers  of  chemicals,  chemical  glassware, 
and  allied  laboratory  supplies.  Importers  of  these  goods  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  the  Government  as  well,  in  a  proper 
classification  of  them,  and  there  have  been  very  many  cases  referred 
to  the  Board  of  (ieneral  Appraisers  and  there  have  been  decisions 
varying  from  40  to  00  per  cent. 

We  would  suggest  the  insertion  of  a  new  paragraph  to  take  care 
of  that  portion  of  it,  to  read  as  follows: 

(ilasswar( ,  blown,  piesstsl,  or  nioldiKl.  in  tlio  form  of  benkers,  flasks,  burettes, 
pipettivs,  or  other  nrticlts  nsod  for  cbeniic-al  purposas  ^ except  glass  bottles), 
fortj'-live  per  centmn  ;ul  vaioreni. 

We  also  suggest  adding  to  the  free  list,  following  paragraph  578, 
which  I  think  should  be  suitably  numbered  and  named  Iceland  spar! 
I  have  not  time  to  see  whether  that  can  be  brought  to  this  country 
or  not.  We  have  not  made  an  effort  to  do  so,  and  there  may  be  soniie 
provision  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  brought  here.  Iceland  spar 
IS  a  product  found  only  in  Iceland.  The  mines  from  which  it  is 
taken,  I  understand,  are  flooded.  The  Danish  Government  has  sole 
control  of  the  product,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  be  or  whatever 
supply  there  may  be,  and  to  our  knowledge  it  is  not  found  in  any 
other  i)art  of  the  world ;  at  any  rate,  in  any  usable  quantity.  It  fs 
desirable  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  whicli  this  is 
embodied.  It  is  used  in  scientific  apparatus  for  polarizing  purposes 
and  the  testing  of  sugars  and  oils. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAX  DREY,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  offer,  Mr.  Drey? 

Mr.  DuKY.  I  have  no  brief  to  submit,  if  the  committer  please,  and 
nothing  special  to  state  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Wells  has  stated, 
except  that  our  business  is  practically  the  same  as  his.  We  make 
practically  the  same  line,  the  main  difference  being  that  his  is  an 
established  business  so  far  as  the  lens  part  goes  and  in  ours  is  entirely 
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new.  We  have  been  making  lenses  in  a  very  small  experimental  way 
for  about  four  years,  and  we  have  just  come  to  the  point  whore  we 
are  putting  up*^  a  building  and  putting  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
dollars  capital  into  this  particular  branch  of  our  business.  We  em- 
ploy about  325  hands  now,  and  we  will  within  a  year  and  a  half,  if 
this  business  develops  as  we  hope,  add  probably  100  more. 

The  lens-making  business,  as  I  say,  is  new  to  us,  and  we  feel  very 
keenly  the  need  of  protection.  Two  different  concerns  have  started 
in  the  last  ten  or  fitteen  years  and  have  failed  and  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  one  concern  has  gone  through  a  great  many  vicissitudes. 
They  started  since  the  Dingley  tariff— I  think  in  about  1898  or 
1899 — and  have  lost  all  their  common  stock  and  one  issue  of  preferred 
stock,  and  are  just  again  getting  on  their  feet.  So  I  think  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  the  tariff  is  not  excessive.  We  would  like  to  see 
the  tariff  retained  as  it  is,  as  we  feel  it  is  vital  to  the  investment  of 
capital  and  the  employment  of  labor  which  we  expect  to  employ. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  are  making  lenses? 

Mr.  Drey.  Only  in  a  small  way.  We  manufacture  frames  and 
optical  machinery  and  instruments. 

Mr.  Griggs.  \Vhere  is  your  plant? 

Mr.  Drey.  Geneva,  N.  V.;  halfway  between  Rochester  and  Syra- 
cuse; 100  miles  east  of  Buffalo.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say, 
and  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an}'  other  gentleman  who  desires  to  be 
heard  on  these  matters?  If  not,  the  hearing  is  closed,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  take  an  adjournment  until  to-morrow  morning  at  9.30 
o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  November  25,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  of  Newell,  W.  Va.,  representing  the  Horn^-- 
Laughlin  China  Company  and  the  United  States  Potters'  Associa- 
tion, submitted  the  following  brief : 

DISTINCTION   BETWEEN   CHINA   AND   EARTHENWARE. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  clearly  defined  grades  of  table  crockery 
in  common  use.  One  is  known  to  the  trade  by  the  general  term  of 
''  earthenware  "  and  the  other  as  "  china."  There  are  various  grades 
and  qualities  of  these  two  general  classes,  and  they  are  designated  bj 
quite  a  variety  of  trade  and  technical  terms.  The  two  general  di- 
visions of  "  china  "  and  "  earthenware,"  however,  are  comprehensive 
and  represent  the  distinction  with  which  everyone  connected  in  any 
way  wnth  the  pottery  industry  is  familiar. 

The  two  grades  are  readily  distin^ished.  China  is  always  vitri- 
fied, both  in  body  and  glaze,  and  if  thin  is  always  translucent.  When 
broken,  the  fracture  appears  dense  and  of  a  glassy  nature  and  will 
not  absorb  moisture.  Iiiarthenware  is  not  vitrified  in  body,  or  only 
partially  so.  It  is  usually  opaque,  but  when  broken  exposes  a  more 
or  less  porous  and  absorbent  fracture. 

China  is  more  diiBcult  than  earthenware  to  manipulate  in  every 
process  of  manufacture.  It  is  subject  to  a  much  greater  loss  in  the 
process  of  burning  and  consequently  costs  much  more  to  produce. 
Experience  has  determined  that  the  total  cost  of  producing  china 
in  American  potteries  ranges  from  40  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  above 
the  total  cost  of  producing  earthenware. 

COUNTRIES   OF   PRODUCTION. 

Crockery  importations  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan  are  con- 
fined largely  to  china,  but  a  small  percentage  being  in  earthenware. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  crockery  competing  with  the  Amer- 
ican product  is  largely  eartnenware,  but  a  small  percentage  being  in 
china. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  and  the  total  cost  of  production  in  those 
countries  sending  us  china  principally  is  materially  lower  than  the 
rate  of  wages  and  cost  of  production  in  England,  the  only  country 
sending  us  earthenware  chiefly. 

PROTECTION    PROVIDED   ONLY   AGAINST   ENGLAND. 

From  the  time  the  business  was  first  established  here,  about  1870, 
until  the  date  of  the  Dingley  bill  the  American  potter  reckoned  only 
with  England  as  a  serious  competitor.  The  pottery  schedules  of  every 
tariff  bill  passed  during  that  period  took  only  the  English  into 
account. 
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The  rates  under  the  Dingley  law  were  calculated  to  equalize  the 
difference  between  American  and  English  costs  of  production,  and  in 
actual  operation  they  were  set  at  just  about  the  nght  point  to  give 
an  even  chance  in  this  market  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

During  the  life  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  low-priced  German 
and  Austrian  china,  and  to  some  extent  pottery  from  Japan,  obtained 
a  foothold  here ;  yet  in  1897  the  volume  of  these  importations  did  not 
occasion  serious  disturbance  nor  excite  alarm.  Nor  was  it  then  fore- 
seen that  these  lines  would  so  soon  surpass  the  receipts  from  other 
countries  and  become  of  vastly  greater  importance  as  competitors  of 
American  pottery  than  English  earthenware  had  ever  been. 

The  rate  of  duty  provided  in  the  Dinffley  bill  which  has  given  us 
an  even  chance  against  the  higher  rate  of  wages  paid  in  England  and 
which  enables  us  to  make  and  sell  earthenware,  is  not  suiBcient  to 
afford  any  protection  whatever  against  the  low  wages  prevailing  in 
the  china  factories  of  continental  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

This  rate  of  duty  is,  therefore,  a  prohibitive  tariff  against  the  mak- 
ing of  china  in  America. 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  foreign  or  duitable  value  of  importa- 
tions of  pottery  from  the  countries  named  for  four  years,  selected  at 
intervals  over  a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  fairlv  illustrating  the 
growth  of  the  business  during  that  time.  The  American  market 
values  are  approximately  double  the  figures  given. 


Engrland. 


1885 - 13,048,000 

1890. j  8,954,000 

1901 >- J  3,187,000 

1907 ]  8,148,000 


Germany  and 
Austria. 


|0»2,000 
l,ti85,0OO 
4,014.000 
6,006,000 


Japan. 


$76,000 

204,000 

460,000 

1,976,000 


Total  im- 
ports. 


$4,888,000 
6,476,000 
0,351,000 

18,706,000 


In  percentage  the  foregoing  table  shows  the  increase  from  1885  to 
1907  to  have  been  as  follows : 

Per  wnt. 

From  England,  prlncipaUy  earthenware 3 

From  Germany  and  Austria,  principally  china 515 

From  Japan,  principally  china s 2,500 

From  all  countries,  principally  china 183 

No  accurate  statistics  are  available  showing  American  production 
for  1885,  but  from  best  attainable  information  it  is  estimated  to  have 
increased  about  100  per  cent  from  1885  to  1907. 

The  actual  increase  in  importations  was  materially  greater  than 
shown  by  the  above  table  as  prices  were  generally  much  higher  in 
1885  than  in  1907. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  growth  of  importations  of 
foreign  pottery  as  compared  with  the  increase  in  American  produc- 
tion from  1901  to  1907,  illustrating  what  is  happening  under  present 
business  conditions  and  the  present  tariff  law.  The  amounts  given  are 
actual  American  market  values,  the  only  true  basis  of  comparison. 
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The  amounts  for  foreign  countries  are  arrived  at  by  multiplying  duti- 
able values  by  two. 


American  production 

Imports  from: 

Germany  and  Austria.- __. 

Japan • 

England-— ._ 

Prance _ 

All  countries 

Imports  of  earthenware,  estimated. 

Imports  of  china,  estimated 


1901. 

1907. 

$13,452,000 

8,028,000 
919,000 

6,374,000 

3,087,000 
18,718,000 

7,000,000 
11,718,000 

115,844,000 

12,198,000 
3,952,000 
6,297,000 
3,7'>'),000 

27,413,000 
8,000,000 

19,413,000 

!  '^^^'^-  '^^^. 


$2,892,000 


168,000 

083,000 

(-) 

688,000 

(595.000 

000,000 

,695,000 


46 
14 
65 


•  A  sliRht  loss. 

Comment  upon  the  foregoing  table  is  hardly  necessarj\  It  tells  it? 
own  story,  demonstrating  conclusively  that  we  are  operating  under 
adverse  conditions  that  are  throwing  the  pottery  business  to  Grermany, 
Austria,  and  Japan.  These  adverse  conditions  are  wholly  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  production,  represented  principally  by  tHe  difference 
in  wages. 

The  illuminating  facts  shown  by  this  table  are  that  while  our  pur- 
chases of  pottery  from  abroad  has  increased  46  per  cent  in  six  years, 
the  American  production  has  increased  but  18  per  cent  during  the 
same  period.  The  increase  from  Germany  and  Austria  is  52  per  cent, 
and  that  in  imports  from  Japan  33  per  cent.  More  striking,  however, 
than  a  comparison  by  percentage,  are  the  cold  facts  that  the  increases 
in  German  and  Japan  lines  are  represented  by  $4,168,000  and 
$3,033,000,  respectively,  while  the  American  increase  was  but 
$2,302,000.  This  means  that  our  purchases  from  Japan  alone  are 
growing  more  rapidly  than  our  home  production,  this  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  ten  years  ago  Japan  was  not  counted  a  competitor. 

Mr.  William  Burgess  has  prepared  an  elaborate  comparison  of 
pottery  costs  in  America  and  abroad.  Condensed,  his  tables  show 
that  the  total  cost  of  producing  a  like  amount  of  ware  is  75  per 
cent  greater  in  America  than  in  England.  In  that  calculation  he 
gives  England  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  all  instances. 

His  final  estimate  places  the  labor  cost  in  America  at  111  per  cent 
greater  than  in  England.  In  the  body  of  his  brief  he  quotes  an 
extract  from  a  report  made  by  John  S.  Goddard,  an  English  manu- 
facturer, to  a  boLrd  of  arbitration  sitting  upon  a  recent  labor  dispute, 
as  follows:  "On  my  works,  taking  nien,  women,  and  children  em- 
ployed, the  average  wage  per  head  per  week  for  entire  year  of  1907 
was  1  shilling  4  pence.''  This  is  equivalent  to  about  $4.90  per  week 
in  American  money. 

As  against  this  I  have  made  an  accurate  calculation,  based  upon 
the  wa^es  paid  for  the  two  weeks  ending  November  7,  1908,  by  the 
firm  with  which  I  am  a)nnected,  the  Homer-Laughlin  China  Com- 
pany, Xewell,  W.  Va.  The  exact  amount  of  the  pay  roll  was 
$21,119.82.  During  the  two  weeks  covered  by  this  pay  roll  there  was 
a  total  of  794  employed.  The  average  wages  paid,  therefore,  was 
$20.00  per  individualfor  two  weeks,  or  $13.30  for  one  week.  This 
average,  compared  with  that  of  $4.90  reported  by  Mr.  (loddard,  .sliows 
the  American  wages  to  be  171  per  cent  higher  than  the  English,  and 
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this  is  probably  as  nearly  correct  as  the  more  conservative  figure  of 
111  per  cent  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Burgess. 

As  a  matter  of  information  only,  it  may  be  well  to  insert  that  of 
the  794  employees  in  the  American  pottery  above  referred  to  506  were 
males,  who  drew  a  total  wage  of  $16,136  for  two  weeks,  being  an  aver- 
age of  $15.94  per  week  per  mdividual. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  thase  employees  Avere  females, 
who  drew  a  total  of  $4,983.49  for  two  weeks,  being  an  average  of 
$8.65  per  week  all  around. 

The  tables  of  Mr.  Burgess  bear  out  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, that  wages  in  Austria  and  Germany  are  below  those  of  Eng- 
land. In  Austria  they  are  somewhat  lower  on  the  average  than  m 
Germany.  An  estimate,  based  upon  the  statistics,  of  $3  per  week  as 
an  average  to  all  pottery  employees  of  these  two  countries  is  prob- 
ably fair.  Upon  that  basis  it  is  conservative  to  place  the  American 
cost  of  production  as  150  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Austria,  125 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Germany,  and  75  per  cent  high(?r  than 
that  of  England. 

Placed  in  another  forip,  this  might  be  expressed  by  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  total  cost  of  producing  a  given  amount  of  pot- 
tery in  these  several  countries : 

Austria $40 

Germany 44 

Englaud 60 

America , 100 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  purchases  from  (jermany  and 
Austria  are  almost  exclusivelv  china,  of  which  America  can  produce 
but  little,  on  account  of  this  low-priced  competition.  England  sends 
us  almost  exclusively  earthenware,  which  constitutes  also  the  bulk  of 
the  American  production.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  present 
duty  is  sufficient  to  give  us  protection  when  our  cost  is  not  more  than 
75  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  competing  countiy,  but  when  the 
difference  exceeds  75  per  cent  the  business  goes  entirely  abroad. 

If  these  suggestions  are  kept  in  sight,  our  grounds  for  seeking 
changes  in  the  pottery  schedule  will  be  more  readily  understood,  and 
it  is  thought  our  suggestions  will  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  con- 
servative. 

AMERICAN    CHINA    PRODUCTION. 

At  the  present  time  I  believe  there  are  only  five  pottery  firms  in 
the  United  States  making  china  tablewares  as  their  principal  product 
and  making  a  comparative  success  of  the  business.  Two  of  these  are 
located  at  Trenton,  X.  J.,  two  are  at  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  and  one  at 
Brooklyn,  X".  Y.  The  china  produced  by  these  firms  is,  t)  a  very 
great  extent,  heavy  ware  for  hotel  and  restaurant  use. 

In  these  heavy  lines  we  have  a  little  better  chance  in  competition 
with  Europe,  as  the  cost  of  the  materials  is  a  larger  pe»-centage,  in 
comparison  to  the  cost  of  wages,  than  in  thin  table  china.  Further- 
more, the  losses  in  the  process  of  manufacture  are  not  so  large  as  in 
lighter  wares.  This  has  a  tendency  to  place  the  American  manufac- 
turer of  such  heavy  wares  more  nearly  on  an  even  plane  with  his 
European  competitor.  Furthermore,  this  thick  china  was  originally 
made  by  American  potterie.s  to  meet  a  peculiar  American  demand,  and 
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for  some  years  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  compete  in  \his  line 
by  European  factories. 

Of  recent  years,  however,  the  Germans  and  Austrians  have  been 
making  a  special  bid  for  this  hotel  trade  and  now  threaten  to  capture 
it  to  the  same  extent  to  w^hich  they  have  won  and  held  the  trade  on 
thin  china. 

Approximately  $1,630,000  in  china  was  produced  in  America  in 
1901.  Six  years  later,  in  1907,  this  had  increased  only  to  $1,930,000. 
During  that  same  period  the  total  sales  of  china  in  the  American 
market  increased  not  less,  at  wholesale  prices,  than  $6,000,000.  Of 
this  increase  it  will  be  noted  the  American  potter  enjoyed  but  $300,000, 
while  the  remaining  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  increase  was  enjoyed 
by  the  foreign  potteries. 

A  few  American  potters,  whose  principal  line  is  earthenwai-e,  are 
making  some  fine  thin  china  in  a  tentative  way  as  a  side  line,  more 
to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  produce  such  goods  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  advertisement  that  follows  rather  than  with  any  idea  of  mak- 
ing those  wares  at  a  profit. 

i>ow  PRirp:s  ON  foreign  china  prohibit  American  prodijctiox. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  twenty  years  some  fifteen  other 
American  potteries  have  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  thin  china 
tableware.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  succeeded  in  producing 
a  high-grade  article,  equal  in  merit  to  the  best  from  abroad,  but  not 
one  succeeded  in  making  this  china  at  a  cost  low  enough  to  compete 
with  foreign  china.  After  a  brief  experience  these  potteries  aban- 
doned the  line,  usually  after  a  severe  financial  loss. 

While,  as  stated  above,  there  are  five  plants  in  this  country  now 
making  a  certain  kind  of  china,  with  some  success  commercially, 
there  have  been  within  my  recollection  seven  other  potteries  designed 
and  built  in  this  country  specially  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
china.  Technically  each  of  these  seven  was  a  success,  but  financially 
each  was  a  disastrous  failure.  All  of  those  factories  are  now  either 
idle  or  occupied  in  making  some  other  line.  Not  a  single  piece  of 
china  is  being  made  in  one  of  them  to-day.  The  attempt  to  meet  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  prices  meant  ruin. 

The  following  are  copies  of  letters  briefl}^  stating  the  experience 
of  some  of  the  firms  who  have  undertaken  the  manufacture  or  china : 

Sebrino,  Ohio, 

November  16. 1908. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  Newell,  If.  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  letter  of  November  14,  requesting  a 
brief  statement  of  our  experience  in  making  china.  In  1903  we  de- 
signed, built,  and  equipped  a  pottery  plant  at  an  investment  of  a  little 
over  $200,000  for  the  special  purpose  of  manufacturing  vitreous 
china  tableware  similar  to  that  imported  in  quantities  from  Germany 
and  Austria.  xVs  you  know,  we  succceeded  in  making  a  first-class 
product,  which  in  style  and  quality  was  accepted  everywhere  as  being 
on  a  par  with  the  most  popular  imported  lines. 

It  developed  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  largely  exceeded  our 
estimates,  and  that  we  could  not  afford  to  market  the"  line  in  compe- 
tition with  the  German  and  Austrian  china.     The  same  class  of 
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goods  was  being  sold  freely  by  the  importers  at  from  10  to  25  per 
cent  below  our  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  factory  was  equipped  m  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  the  advan- 
tage of  every  known  economy,  and  we  resorted  to  every  possible 
method  to  cheapen  the  cost,  but  after  operating  the  plant  for  eighteen 
months  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  effort,  and  found  that  dur- 
ing that  period  a  loss  had  been  sustained  of  upward  of  $30,000,  count- 
ing nothmg  for  depreciation  of  plant,  interest  on  investment,  nor  our 
own  time. 

The  experiment  was  convincing  that  at  the  prevailing  cost  of 
American  labor  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  china  here  in  competi- 
tion with  the  foreign  product.     Since  china  was  discontinued,  we 
have  used  the  plant  m  making  common  opaque  earthenware. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Seeking  Pottery  Co., 
(Signed)  Frank  A.  Sebring,  President. 


East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 

Nooernher  16. 1908. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  Ne^cell,  ir.  Va, 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  for  some  information  with 
reference  to  the  career  of  the  Dresden  China  Company,  of  Saline- 
ville,  Ohio,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

I  organized  a-  company  in  1903  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
vitreous  china.  The  plant  was  built  at  Salineville,  modern  and  com- 
plete in  every  respect,  and  specially  designed  for  making  china.  We 
were  successful  in  producing  an  excellent  line  of  vitreous  ware,  which 
was  pronounced  by  the  trade  as  equal  to  the  Austrian  china  imported 
principally  for  the  use  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade.  It  was 
tound,  however,  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  ^Ik  such  that  the  line 
could  not  be  sold  at  competitive  prices  without  a  heavy  loss.  After 
attempting  to  meet  trade  conditions  for  some  six  months,  the  attempt 
was  given  up  and  tfie  factory  closed.    It  has  remained  idle  ever  since. 

The  investment  altogether  was  approximately  $112,000,  no  part  of 
which  has  ever  been  returned  to  the  stockholders.  The  best  price  that 
has  been  offered  for  the  plant  since  it  has  been  idle  is  $25,000,  so  that 
a  loss  was  sustained  of  upward  of  $80,000,  plus  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested  for  five  years. 

We  demonstrated  to  our  complete  satisfaction  that  under  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  it  is  impossible  to  make  china  in  this  country  and 
pay  American  w^ages  to  compete  with  the  imported  article. 
Yours,  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  H.  Deidrick. 


East  Lfvtjrpool,  Ohio, 

November  17.  1008. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wells, 

East  Liverpool^  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:  We  inclose  herewith  seven  sheets  giving  statistics  of 
the  comparative  cost  of  producing  china  and  semiporcelain  according 
to  our  own  experience.    We  have  no  means  of  giving  the  actual  per- 
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(M*nta^e  of  increased  cost  of  the  whole  product,  but  when  we  entered 
into  the  investigation,  as  shown  by  the  figures  inclosed,  we  were 
astounded  when  we  found  the  facts  as  shown  by  these  details. 

We  made  china  ware  from  1890  until  1903.  We  were  conscious 
all  along  that  there  was  an  apparent  loss,  but  did  not  fully  wake  up 
to  the  fa(!t  until  near  the  close  of  the  term  in  which  we  made  these 
goods,  and  we  ceased  making  them  solely  because  we  knew  then  that 
we  were  losing  money. 

We  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  able  from  your  extended  experience 
in  kindred  lines  to  demonstrate  that  vitrified  goods,  such  as  those        ^ 
which  were  made  by  us,  cost  largely  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  produc-  1 

ing  white  granite  or  semiporcelain,  and  we  should  say  at  a  venture 
that  the  difference  would  approximate  40  per  cent,  at  least.  j 

Trusting  these  statistics  may  be  of  value,  we  are,  J 

Very  truly,  % 

The  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Company. 
Jno.  N.  Taylor,  President. 


Hotel  Caswell, 
Baltwimr,  Md..  November  20.  1908. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wells, 

Washington^  I),  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  recent  date  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
inquiring  as  to  our  progress  in  the  production  of  thin  china  has  been 
forwarded  to  nie  for  reply. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  a  complete  triumph,  mechanically, 
and  am  ordering  sent  by  express  from  the  factory  a  number  of  sam- 
ples for  your  inspection,  which  we  are  sure  will  sustain  our  claim  of 
su(H»ess. 

For  the  last  eightcj^  months  we  have  been  marketing  an  extensive 
line  of  white  china  rases  for  hand  decorators,  which  have  received 
the  highest  indorsement  from  this  scrutinizing  class  of  customers; 
indeetl,  many  have  been  so  extravagant  in  their  praise  as  to  say  that 
our  china,  in  their  judgment,  surpasses  anythmg  they  have  ever 
used  in  either  French  or  (icrman,  but  this  high  praise  is  usually 
ap])ended  with  the  observation  that  if  we  could  onlj'  meet  the  pric^ 
of  imported  wares  they  would  use  large  quantities  annually. 

We  are  therefoiv  confronted  with  the  discouraging  fact  that  5>o 
long  as  we  are  obliged  to  meet  foreign  cheap  labor  with  high-priced 
American  hibor,  we  can  do  little  more  than  please  our  vanity  in  pro- 
ducing a  limited  quantity  of  choice  china,  and  continue  our  effort  ou 
earthenware  to  sustain  our  investment. 

You  will  observe  from  the  samples  of  dinner  ware  submitted  that 
they  aiv  equal  to  any  and  superior  to  most  all  imported  lines  of  table 
china  ware.  AVe  aiT  producing  ware  of  this  character  in  commercial 
quantities,  aiul  have  a  gmxUy  slock  of  many  of  the  items  of  a  dinner 
si'f  in  our  bins. 

We  rtvoi:ni/e,  lu)wevor,  the  folly  of  converting  our  entire  plant 
inu>  il)o  production  of  thi-  grade  of  waiv  in  the  face  of  German  and 
♦Iap:uit'-c  I'oiupotition  under  the  i^v-eiU  tariff  st^hedule. 

i>r.r  invojijrjuion^  along  thi^  line  developeil  these  facts:  A  fair 
gradt^  of  \\hite  (.ierman  china  can  now  U^  had  on  the  American  mar- 
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ket  by  the  retail  dealers  for  about  $7  per  100-piece  dinner  set.     We 
will  not  concede  that  this  is  as  high  qualit}'  ware  as  ours,  but  are 
^^i  forced  to  recognize  it  as  a  strong  competitive  factor,  since  the  average 

-.  ■  purchaser  is  not  competent  to  draw  fine  comparisons  of  merit.     It 

.  j  therefore  governs  in  a  general  sense  and  becomes  the  unit  of  competi- 

.  t  tion. 

ri  Now,  the  truth  is  that  by  most  careful  factory  economy  and  with. 

f  |i  extraordinary  good  fortune  against  losses,  which  can  never  be  pre- 

'  '  determined,  we  can  not  place  this  dinner  set  on  our  wareroom  floor 

for  less  than  $7,  exclusive  of  overhead  expense. 

With  this  profitless  promise  before  us  you  can  readily  understand 
why  we  are  not  now  and  do  not  expect  to  develop  our  cnina  business 
under  the  present  conditions.  Undoubtedly  if  an  adequate  protection 
'  were  afforded  us  against  cheap  foreign  labor,  we  would  immediately 
throw  our  entire  fectory  into  the  production  of  true  china,  such  as 
we  are  now  making  in  a  limited  way. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  present  tariff  measure  is  manifest  in  the 
instance  cited  and  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  present  meas- 
ure was  made  to  remedy  an  inequality  of  labor  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  which  inequality  is  widely  different  from  the 
ratio  now  existing  between  the  United  States"  and  the  country  at 
issue.  To  show  how  absolutely  insufiicient  is  the  present  legislation, 
we  refer  you  to  the  $7  dinner  set,  the  cost  of  which  is  composed  of  two 
items,  approximately  as  follows: 

Labor,  70  per  cent,  or ^.90 

Materia],  SO  i>er  cent,  or 2.10 

Total 7.00 

Assuming  that  the  foreign  material  is  the  same  (while  statistics 
show  that  foreign  material  is  from  20  to  80  per  cent  ICvSs),  the  item  of 
material  would  be  represented  by  $2*10.  German  pottery  labor  is 
about  one-third  that  of  the  United  States,  and  would  therefore  be 
equivalent  to  $1.63  on  this  dinner  set,  making  the  total  factory  cost 
$3.73.  Add  to  this  amount  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent,  or 
$2.05,  it  would  make  a  total  of  $5.78,  or,  in  other  words,  more  than 
17  per  cent  less  than  the  home  cost  of  production. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  place  the  American  potter 
on  an  equal  basis  of  competition  with  the  German  product,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  duty  about  17  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
institute  some  effective  method  to  guarantee  the  collection  of  all  that 
duty. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  would  be  wise  legislation,  as 
an  ad  valorem  duty  would  operate  on  fine  and  expensive  ware  at  the 
same  percentage  and  materially  increase  the  cost  of  a  class  of  ware 
with  which  we  do  not  compete. 

A,  more  equitable  and  sensible  remedy  can  be  accomplished  by  put- 
ting on  a  specific  duty,  in  addition  to  the  present  ad  valorem,  which 
could  be  assessed  per  pound  weight.  In  our  opinion,  this  specific  duty 
should  be : 

On  white  china,  2  cents  per  pound,  avoirdupois. 

On  decorated  cnina,  3  cents  per  poulid,  avoirdupois. 

Under  a  protection  of  this  kind  the  American  potter  would  imme- 
diately take  his  place  with  other  successful  and  progressive  manufac- 
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turers  of  the  United  States.  Without  it  he  can  never  enter  the  badie 
of  foreign  competition  except  there  be  a  great  convulsion  of  labor  in- 
terests, in  which  American  pottery  laborers  would  be  reduced  to  near 
the  same  level  as  those  with  whom  he  is  in  competition. 

Trusting  our  interest  will  receive  deserved  recognition,  we  are, 
Very  truly, 

Thb  Popb-Gossbr  China  Company. 
C.  F.  OossBR,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


CHINA  AND  EARTHENWARE  CLASSIFIED  TOGETHER  IN  DINOLBT  BILL. 

Under  the  present  tariff  laws  china  and  earthenware  are  combined 
in  one  paragraph  and  are  assessed  one  omnibus  rate  of  duty,  but,  as 
described  above,  they  are  essentially  different  products,  bearing  but 
little  relation  to  each  other  in  the  cost  of  production,  which,  pre- 
sumably, is  the  main  consideration  in  fixing  tariff  rates.  It  would 
seem  there  is  as  much  reason  why  they  should  be  assessed  in  separate 

Paragraphs  and  at  separate  rates  as  there  is  that  plate  glass  and  vnn- 
ow  glass  should  be  assessed  separately,  or  that  silks,  woolens,  and 
linens  should  be  covered  by  separate  paragraphs. 

The  purpose  in  referring  above  to  the  principal  points  of  difference 
between  earthenware  and  china  was  to  indicate  that  in  case  they  are 
assessed  under  separate  tariff  schedules  the  government  examiners 
will  experience  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them.  This  statenoient 
may  readily  be  corroborated  by  an  inspection  of  samples  of  the  two 
lines. 

It  is  well  within  the  facts  to  say  that  if  they  are  assessed  together 
any  rate  sufficient  to  enable  the  American  potter  to  compete  in  making 
'chma  must  be  high  enough  to  absolutely  shut  out  foreign  earthenware^ 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rate  is  low  enough,  as  it  is  now,  to  let  in  for- 
eign earthenware,  it  will  be  low  enough  to  absolutely  prohibit  the 
making  of  china  in  this  country. 

SEPARATE   CLASSIFICATION    SUGGESTED. 

Therefore  the  only  possible  way  to  keep  our  markets  open  to  fair 
TX)mpetition  from  abroad  in  both  china  and  earthenware  and  at  the 
same  time  give  our  home  manufacturers  a  fair  chance  to  meet  that 
-competition  on  an  equal  footing  in  both  china  and  earthenware  is 
to  classify  them  in  separate  paragraphs  and  to  assess  such  separate 
tiuties  as  the  distinct  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  these  different  commodities  may  indicate  to  your  judgment  as 
fair  and  reasonable  and  in  harmony  with  the  duties  levied  on  other 
products. 

SUGGESTED   DUTY   ON    EARTHENWARE. 

If  this  contention  is  granted  and  the  two  lines  are  separated  in  the 
new  bill,  then  we  beg  to  recommend  that  the  present  ad  valorem 
duties  on  white  and  decorated  earthenware  shall  remain  as  they  are 
specified  in  the  Dingley  bill,  with  the  additional  provisicHi  that  a 
<»rtain  specific  rate  be  established  to  apply  only  when  the  ad  valorem 
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duty  calculated  under  the  law  shall  fall  below  the  equivalent  of  that 
specific  dutj,  which  specific  duty  shall  be  the  minimum. 

The  specific  rates  suggested  for  this  purpose  are  If  cents  per  pound 
avoirdupois  on  white  earthenware,  including  the  weight  of  package 
and  paciing  material,  and  2i  cents  per  pound  on  decorated  earthen- 
ware, including  weight  of  package  and  packing  material. 

These  rates  figure  within  the  present  ad  valorem  rates  as  applied  to 
English  earthenware  of  standard  quality  and  are  suggested  only  as  a 
safeguard  against  extreme  undervaluations;  against  the  probability 
that  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  will  soon  be  largely  increased  in 
countries  of  Continental  Europe,  where  wages  are  materially  below 
those  of  England,  from  whence  nearly  au  imported  earthenware 
comes  to-day;  and  against  the  possibility  of  closeouts,  job  lots,  and 
bankrupt  stocks  being  dumped  in  this  market  at  ruinous  prices. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  special  necessity  for  such  provision,  in- 
asmuch as  the  earthenware  industry,  has,  within  the  past  few  years, 
been  rapidly  developed  in  Holland  and  in  Germany,  at  a  scale  of 
wages  against  which  England  and  America  are  powerless  to  com- 
pete. A  systematic  and  persistent  attempt  has  been  and  is  being 
made  to  overwhelm  the  American  market  with  the  product  of  those 
potteries. 

DUTCH   AND   GERMAN   CUPS  AND   SAUCERS. 

Cups  and  saucers  are  the  great  staples  in  pottery.  White  cups  and 
saucers  from  those  Dutch  and  German  factories  have  been  brought 
here  in  immense  quantities  at  a  declared  valuation  of  19  cents  per 
dozen  against  the  cheapest  cup  and  saucer  of  the  same  character  from 
England,  at  32  cents  per  dozen,  and  against  the  cheapest  of  the  same 
style  that  can  be  made  in  this  country,  at  52  cents  per  dozen.  Now 
the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent  added  to  that  valuation  of 
19  cents  brings  the  price  of  those  Holland  cups  and  saucers  to  only  a 
little  over  30  cents  per  dozen  laid  down  in  New  York.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  easy  to  see  what  becomes  of  our  market  on  cups  and 
saucers  costing  52  cents. 

The  importation  of  these  goods  was  vigorously  contested  on  the 
grounds  of  undervaluation,  and  the  price  was  materially  advanced  by 
action  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Appraisers.  The  importers,  how- 
ever, have  reopened  the  question  and  should  they  ultimately  win  out, 
it  would  speedily  follow  that  plates,  bowls,  and  a  full  assortment  of 
articles  made  in  earthenware  would  be  added  to  the  lines  produced 
by  these  Holland  potteries  and  brought  to  this  country  on  the  same 
ininous  price  basis  as  the  cups  and  saucers,  in  which  event  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent  would  become  utterly  innocuous. 

No  method  suggests  itself  as  an  effective  and  reasonable  protection 
against  this  contingency  other  than  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
specific  duty  as  above  proposed. 

INCREASED  DUTY  ASKED  ON   CHINA. 

Upon  white  and  decorated  china  we  solicit  an  increased  duty,  upon 
the  lollowing  grounds  : 

The  low  labor  cost  of  making  this  china  abroad,  the  resulting  low 
valuatio5L  declared  at  our  ports  of  entry,  and  the  insignificant  duties 
paid  permit  the  importer  to  lay  down  German  china  at  his  ware- 
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house  in  New  York  at  about  the  actual  cost  of  making  American 
earthenware,  while  some  special  articles,  such  as  sugar  bowls,  spit- 
toons, salads,  etc.,  in  German  china,  are  freely  marketed  in  this  coun- 
try at  less  than  the  first  cost  of  producing  the  same  things  in  earthen- 
ware at  American  wages. 

The  women  buy  the  pottery,  and  every  woman  recognizes  the  dif- 
ference between  china  and  earthenware  at  a  glance,  and  knows  the 
superiority  of  the  former.  At  anything  near  an  even  price  she 
always  buys  china.  Moreover,  as  our  people  grow  more  prosperous 
they  demand  more  china  and  less  earthenware.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  the  retail  prices  on  some  lines  of  this  china  are  as  low  and  in 
bome  cases  lower  than  those  on  the  better  grades  of  American  earth- 
enware. This  condition  has  prevailed  but  a  few  years,  and  as  the 
inevitable  result  the  earthenware  business  is  being  crowded  back  to 
the  cheapest  grades.  It  is  not  increasing  in  volume,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sales  of  foreign  china  have  been  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  immense  advantage  enjoyed  under  the 
present  duty  by  the  foreign  china  makers  not  only  gives  them  absolute 
control  of  the  American  market  for  their  lines,  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture of  the  same  goods  here,  but  it  enables  them  to  cut  into  and 
practically  destroy  the  only  really  attractive  and  profitable  end  of  the 
earthenware  business. 

By  those  who  do  not  understand — and  that  comprises  practically 
the  entire  population — American  potters  are  criticised  because  they 
do  not  make  china,  and  it  is  freely  asserted  that  they  lack  either  the 
knowledge  necessary  or  the  enterprise,  or  both.  This  is  in  no  sense 
a  just  criticism,  as  the  situation  is  entirely  due  to  inadequate  protec- 
tion; and  it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  the  business  of  manufacturing 
china  will  never  be  established  in  America  until  either  wages  are  re- 
duced very  materially  or  a  tariff  levied  sufficient  to  equalize  the  dif- 
ference between  American  and  European  wages. 

LABOR   AND   RAW^    MATERIALS. 

The  two  principal  items  of  cost  in  all  manufactured  goods  are  labor 
and  raw  materials.  In  some  lines  raw  materials  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  cost,  as  in  manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.  In  other 
lines,  as  woolens,  silks,  leather  goo3s,  fine  furniture,  raw  materials  are 
still  an  important  item,  while  m  still  other  lines,  of  which  pottery  is 
the  most  notable  example,  labor  constitutes  almost  the  entire  cost,  the 
raw  material  being  the  crude  clays  of  the  earth — of  slight  value, 
indeed. 

Now,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  American  and  foreign 
costs  of  raw  materials,  but  there  is  an  enormous  difference  in  the  lamr 
cost.     Obviously,  therefore,  the  degree  of  protection  accorded  any 

S'ven  article,  to  be  effective  and  equitable,  must  be  high  or  low  as  the 
bor  cost  is  high  or  low,  in  comparison  to  the  total  cost  of  making 
that  article. 

For  example,  if  the  labor  cost  of  a  certain  article  were  90  per  cent 
and  material  cost  10  per  cent,  with  European  labor  at  75  cents  per 
day  and  American  labor  $3  per  day,  then  100  per  cent  duty  would 
manifestly  not  protect  the  American  manufacturer.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  labor  cost  of  an  article  were  only  10  per  cent  and  the  ma- 
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terial  cost  90  per  cent,  then  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  would  probably  be 
ample.  That  principle  of  graduating  the  duty  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  labor  cost  has  never  been  fully  recognized  in  any  tariff 
Dill  as  applied  to  pottery,  and  for  that  reason  me  American  potter 
has  never  had  a  real  chance'.  He  has  never  succeeded  in  making  more 
than  one-third  the  pottery  sold  in  this  country,  and  he  never  can 
until  he  is  protected  upon  that  basis. 

In  the  government  statistics  the  production  of  American  china 
and  earthenware  is  given  at  a  total  per  annum  about  equal  to  the 
total  annual  importations  of  competitive  lines.  But  those  figures 
covering  importations  are  based  altogether  upon  the  dutiable  values. 
In  order  to  establish  a  fair  comparison  witn  American  production 
it  is  proper  to  estimate  the  total  value  of  the  imported  wares  as  rep- 
resented by  the  prices  received  by  the  invporters  from  the  general 
retail  and  wholesale  trade.  When  duty,  freight,  importer's  profits, 
and  incidentals  are  added  the  final  market  value  of  the  gooas  may 
conservatively  be  stated  as  double  the  dutiable  value. 

It  is,  therefore,  well  within  the  actual  figures  to  estimate  the  an- 
nual total  paid  by  crockery  dealers  to  American  potters  as  $2,000,000 
for  china  and  $13,000,000  for  earthenware.  It  is  also  conservative 
to  estimate  the  total  paid  by  china  dealers  per  annum  to  the  import- 
ers as  $22,000,000  for  china  and  $8^000,000  for  earthenware. 

There  is  no  possible  way  to  verify  these  figures  on  imported  lines, 
but  no  competent  judge  will  say  they  are  too  high.  It  is  not  im- 
probable they  may  be  as  much  as  25  per  cent  too  low.  But  even 
upon  the  basis  stated  it  indicates  that  American  potters  are  doing 
about  two-thirds  of  the  business  in  earthenware,  but  only  one-twelfth  , 
of  the  business  in  china,  which  is  of  far  greater  importance.  A  sim- 
ple calculation  also  shows  the  American  potter  enjoys  only  one-third 
of  the  total  business  in  the  two  lines. 

Lahor-mving  machinery. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  extent  to  which  labor-sav- 
ing machinery  is  employed  or  may  be  employed.  Every  such  ma- 
chine reduces  labor  cost  and  places  the  foreign  and  domestic  manu- 
facturer more  nearly  on  the  same  plane.  In  making  pottery  it  is  not 
possible  to  use  machinery  to  an  extent  to  perceptibly  decrease  the 
cost.  Owing  to  the  delicate  and  fragile  nature  of  the  material  an 
article  never  leaves  the  hand  of  a  potter  during  any  manipulation 
except  when  it  is  burning  inside  the  irilns.  It  may  be  reasonably  de- 
scribed as  strictly  hand  work  from  the  raw  clay  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct, enhancing  labor  cost  accordingly. 

Now,  you  can  run  a  machine  about  as  cheap  in  America  as  in  Eu- 
rope, but  you  can  not  run  a  man  as  cheap. 

Freight  rates. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is,  we  have  no  advantage  in  freight 
rates.  The  rates  from  European  factories  to  some  American  cities 
are  lower  than  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  to  the  same  cities.  The 
rates  to  some  other  points  are  about  the  same,  and  at  still  other  points 
we  have  a  slight  advantage;  but,  taking  the  country  over,  the  differ- 
ence  one  way  or  the  other  does  not  amount  to  1  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  goods. 
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The  situation  summed  up  is  this:  Other  lines  of  manufacture  in 
this  country  haTfe  the  protection  afforded  by  a  higher  freight  rate,  bjr 
labor-saving  machinery,  by  a  high  proportion  or  materialcost.  Hie 
potters  have  but  little  advantage  on  those  grounds.  They  have  the 
tariff  only — a  tariff  of  60  per  cent  to  stand  between  a  German  work- 
man at  YS  cents  a  dajr  and  an  American  workman  at  $3  a  day,  and 
that  rate  is  hopelessly  inadequate. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  German  manufacturer  can  sell  his  china  to  a 
New  York  importer  at  a  profit.  The  New  York  importer  can  pay 
freight  and  duty  and  sell  to  the  Kansas  City  jobber  at  a  profit,  and 
the  Kansas  City  jobber  will  make  a  handsome  profit  in  selling  the 
chiha  to  a  retailer  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  for  less  money  than  the  first  cost 
of  making  those  goods  at  American  wages. 

Upon  the  grounds  set  forth,  we  therefore  pray  for  an  added  duty 
on  white  and  on  decorated  china,  sufficient  to  bring  the  entire  duty  up 
to  a  point  where  it  will  approximately  represent  the  difference  in  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  and  will  permit  the  American 
potter  to  make  a  fair  share  of  the  china  consumed  in  his  home  market. 

The  factories  are  built  and  waiting ;  the  workmen  are  immediately 
available;  the  potters  possess  the  requisite  skill  and  enterprise  to  in- 
stantly take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity.  Unless  it  is  given 
now,  the  making  of  china  in  this  country  will  he  indefinitely  deferred 
for  the  favorable  action  of  some  future  Congress,  and  china  will  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  unique  position  it  now  occupies,  of  being  the  only 
important  line  of  manufactured  goods  which  we  must  buy  exclusively 
abroad  by  reason  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  schedule — ^prohibitive  against 
the  domestic  manufacturer. 

SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  CHINA. 

If  this  petition  is  granted,  we  recommend  that  the  increase  take 
the  form  of  a  specific  duty,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  China  is  imported  from  almost  every  country  of  Europe, 
also  from  Japan.  Cost  of  production  depends  upon  labor  cost,  which 
is  not  the  same  in  any  two  countries.  Obviously  under  an  exclusively 
ad  valorem  schedule  the  duty  on  any  given  article  will  vary  according 
to  the  scale  of  wages  paid  in  the  country  where  producea.  For  ex- 
ample, a  dozen  cups  and  saucers  may  pay  a  dutv  of  50  cents  if  made 
in  England,  while  a  dozen  of  the  same  intrinsic  value  may  pay  but 
40  cents  if  made  in  Germany,  and  only  25  cents  if  made  in  Japan. 
There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  that  system  which  is  not  far  removed 
from  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  country  paying  the  lowest  wages, 
and,  furthermore,  it  is  a  constantly  disturbing  element  in  the  market. 
The  duty  is  not  fixed.  It  goes  up  and  down  as  wages  go  up  and 
down,  and  the  American  potter  is  in  the  dark,  never  knowing  from 
one  month's  end  to  the  next  what  he  has  to  compete  against  This 
condition  may  be  modified  and  the  duties  partially  equalized  by  the 
establishment  of  a  compound  duty,  a  part  of  which  is  assessed  on  a 
specified  basis  of  so  many  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois. 

Second.  Owing  to  the  endless  variety  in  shape,  m  quality  of  mate- 
rial, and  in  decoration,  represented  by  the  china  brought  to  this 
country,  together  with  irregularity  of  cofit  in  different  countries,  no 
appraiser  nor  examiner  at  our  ports  is  competent  to  pass  even  ap- 
proximately upon  the  accuracy  of  declared  values.    This  is  tmft  no 
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matter  what  may  be  the  experience,  training,  integrity,  and  natural 
ability  of  the  appraiser. 

UNDBEVALTJATI0N8. 

Under  the  exclusive  ad  valorem  schedule  the  declaration  of  vriues 
on  china  is  largely  regulated  by  the  degree  of  conscientious  respect 
the  importer  entertains  for  our  tariff  laws.  In  the  past  the  Govern- 
ment made  every  reasonable  effort  to  verify  values,  with  only  com- 
parative success,  but  recently  such  safeguards  as  we  had  have  appar- 
ently been  removed  by  the  conditions  of  the  so-called  German  tariff 
agreement. 

The  importer  practically  returns  his  own  values  for  tariff  taxation, 
and  whether  undervaluation  is  practiced  to  any  considerable  extent 
I  am  not  going  to  positively  assert.  But  the  door  is  wide  open ;  the 
opportunity  is  oroad  enough  for  a  flexible  conscience,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  at  least  evade  the  exact  spirit  of  the  law  is  probably  greater 
than  human  nature  is  likely  to  resist  in  every  case.  It  may  be  be- 
cause it  might  be  done  so  easily  that  we  suspect  so  much.*^  At  all 
events,  that  suspicion  is  deep  seated  and  seems  to  be  justified  by  the 
results  of  a  good  many  test  cases.  However,  it  is  not  intended  to 
specifically  accuse  anyone,  but  rather  to  express  the  conviction  the 
majority  of  importers  are  conscientious  in  this  respect.  Yet  we  be- 
lieve there  are  enough  who  are  not  conscientious  to  practically  defeat 
the  intent  of  the  law. 

It  is  clearly  desirable  to  reduce  that  opportunity  and  temptation  to 
undervalue  to  a  minimum,  and  that  may  be  partly  accomplished  by 
assessing  a  part  of  the  duty  upon  a  specific  basis. 

SPBCIFIO  RATE  ADDED. 

If  this  suggestion  is  approved,  then  the  minimum  specific  duty 
that,  added  to  the  present  ad  valorem  duties,  will  afford  perceptibfe 
relief  from  prevailmjg  prohibitive  conditions,  is  a  rate  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  including  weight  of  container  and  all  packing  materials,  on 
plain  white  china,  and  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound,  including  pack- 
ages and  packing  material,  on  decorated  china. 

This  added  rate  will  not  noticeably  affect  the  duties  paid  on 
strictly  art  wares,  nor  on  the  highest  grades  of  artistic  and  expensive 
tablewares.  We  are  not  seeking  added  protection  against  such 
lines,  as  we  are  not  now  making  them,  and  probably  will  not  attempt 
it  until  after  becoming  established  in  the  manufacture  of  the  orai- 
JMiry  grades  of  china.  But  that  specific  rate  will  reach  just  the  line 
of  dangerously  cheap  china  that  is  doing  the  damage.  It  will  reach 
to  some  extent  that  Japanese  china  now  paying  duties  so  ridiculously 
low  in  comparison  with  intrinsic  value  that  U>  call  them  protection 
becomes  a  joke.  It  will  reach  those  lines  of  cheap  German  and 
Austrian  china  that  to-day  are  crowding  everything  else  out  of  the 
market,  and  putting  American  potteries  out  o5f  business  one  by  one, 
and  it  will  reach  them  in  a  just  and  effective  way  that  could  not  be 
accomplished  with  any  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  rate  within  reason. 

PREVAtlilNO  UOW  PRICES  IN  POTTERY. 

The  only  argument  that  cah  be  advanced  against  this  chan^  is  that 
it  may  slightly  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  on  a  certain  line  of 
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china.  That  same  argument  might  be  advanced  in  opposition  to  any 
duty  assessed  under  the  entire  bill.  But  there  is  a  special  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  considered  as  applied  to  pottery,  in  the  fact  that  the 
present  prices  on  every  kind  oi  eartiienware  and  china  in  common 
usage  are  lower  than  they  were  ten  years  affo.  On  ithe  average  they 
are  as  low,  or  lower,  than  they  were  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  tarin. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  prices  have  advanced 
during  the  past  ten  years  from  10  to  100  per  cent  on  all  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  practically  all  manufactured  products,  including  metal 
goods  and  textiles  or  every  nature.  This  universal  advance  has  car- 
ried wages  upward  with  it,  and  the  potters  have  been  obliged  to  meet 
that  wa^e  increase.  Not  only  do  they  pay  more  wages,  but  the  cost 
of  materials  and  of  fuel,  the  expense  of  traveling  and  marketing  the 
goods,  have  all  gone  upward,  so  that  the  average  cost  of  operation  is 
now  something  more  than  10  per  cent  above  what  it  was  in  1897,  with 
selling  prices  lower. 

This  explains  why  the  industry  has  not  prospered  during  that 
period.  A  considerable  number  of  "firms  have  abandoned  the  business 
and  converted  their  factories  for  other  purposes.  There  has  been  a 
series  of  disastrous  failures,  two  of  which  occurred  during  the  past 
summer.  One  of  these  two  failures  was  that  of  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  the  country  and  one  long  prominently  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  the  business. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact  known  to  most  men  in  the  business  that 
several  others  are  just  now  hanging  by  the  eyelids  awaiting  the  action 
of  Ciongress  on  this  bill. 

Now,  should  this  change  result  in  a  temporary  increase  of  price  to 
the  consumer  that  increase  will  be  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  advances  that  have  been  general  in  other  lines  of  manufactured 
goods  and  as  compared  with  the  increased  earnings  of  the  people  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

The  people  of  the  country  have  greatly  prospered  unpler  the  opera- 
tion of  the  old  tariff  law,  and  although  that  law  has  resulted  in  ad- 
vancing prices  of  most  commodities,  the  people  have  enjoyed  corre- 
sponding increases  of  wages  and  an  abundance  of  work.  They  have 
indorsed  that  system  at  the  recent  election,  and  it  would  not  be  con- 
sistent to  single  out  the  pottery  business  as  the  one  that  must  meet  the 
increased  costs  resulting  from  these  conditions  and  not  be  given  the 
corresponding  opportunity  to  make  the  ^oods. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  considered  as  begging  favors,  but  only  as 
seeking  exact  justice. 

Appended  in  parallel  columns  are  shown  the  wording  of  the  pres- 
ent schedules  applying  to  pottery  and  the  suggestive  wording  for  the 
new  schedules. 

EARTHENWARE  AND  CHINA. 

Present  law.  Propaed  law. 

Par.  95.  China,  porcelain,  Pa-  Par.  95.  China,  porcelain,  Pa- 
rian, bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  rian,  bisque,  stone,  and  crockery 
crocfcerv  ware,  including  clock  ware,  commercially  known, 
cases  with  or  without  movements,  stamped  and  sold  as  sudi,  com- 
plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy  tea  posea  of  a  vitreous,  vitrified,  or 
sets,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  nonabsorbent  body,  glazed  or  un- 
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painted,  tinted,  stained,  enameled, 
printed,  gilded,  or  otherwise 
decorated  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner  sixty  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  if  plain  white  and  with- 
out superadded  ornamentation  of 
any  kind  fifty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 


Par.  96.  All  other  china,  porce- 
lain, Parian,  bisque,  earthen, 
stone,  and  crockery  ware,  and 
manufacture  thereof,  or  of  which 
the  same  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  oy  whatever 
name  known,  not  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  if  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed, 
gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  or 
ornamented  in  any  manner,  sixty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  not  or- 
namented or  decorate^,  fifty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 


glazed,  including  clock  cases, 
with  or  without  movements, 
plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy  tea- 
sets,  charms,  vases,  and  stat- 
uettes, painted,  tinted,  stained, 
enameled,  printed,  gilded  or 
otherwise  decorated,  colored  or 
ornamented  in  any  manner  in  or 
upon  the  body  or  glaze,  sixty 
per  centum  ad  valorem  and  two 
cents  per  pound  avoirdupois  gross 
weight,  including  weight  of  all 
packages  and  packing  material; 
if  not  decorated,  colored  or  orna- 
mented in  any  manner,  fifty- five 
per  centum  ad  valorem  and  one 
cent  per  pound  avoirdupois  gross 
weight,  including  weight  of  all 
pacKages  and  packing  materials. 

Par.  96.  AU  other  china,  por- 
celain, Parian,  bisque,  stone,  and 
crockery  ware,  composed  of  a 
vitreous,  vitrified,  or  nonabsorb- 
ent  body,  glazed  or  unglazed,  or 
manufacture  thereof,  or  of  which 
the  same  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  by  whatever 
name  known,  not  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  if  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed, 
gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated, 
colored,  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner  in  or  upon  body  or  glaze, 
sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem  and 
two  cents  per  avoirdupois  gross 
weight,  including  weight  of  all 
packages  and  packing  materials; 
if  not  decorated,  colored,  or  orna- 
mented in  any  manner,  fifty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem  and  one 
cent  per  pound  avoirdupois  gross 
weight,  including  weight  of  all 
packages  and  packing  material. 

Par. — .  Earthenware,  bisque, 
and  crockery  ware,  commercially 
known,  stamped,  or  sold  as  such, 
composed  of  a  porous  or  absorbent 
earthen  body,  nonvitreous  or  un- 
vitrified,  including  clock  cases 
with  or  without  movements, 
plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy  tea 
sets,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes, 
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Par.  — .  All  other  earthenware, 
bisque,  and  crockery  ware  com- 
posed of  a  porous  or  absorbent 
earthen  body,  nonvitrious  or  un- 
vitrified,  glazed  or  unglazed  and 
manufactures  thereof  or  of  which 
the  same  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value  oy  whatever 
name  known,  not  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act  if  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed, 
gilded  or  otnerwise  decorated, 
colored  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner  in  or  upon  body  or  glaze, 
sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
provided  such  duty  shall  not  be 
m  amount  les  than  two  and  one- 
Quarter  cents  per  pound  avoir- 
aupois  gross  weight,  including 
all  packages  and  packing  mate- 
rial; if  not  decorated,  colored  or 
omjimented  in  any  manner  fifty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  pro- 
vided such  duty  shall  not  be  in 
amount  less  than  one  and  three- 
eighths  cents  avoirdupois  gross 
weight,  including  weight  of  all 
packages  and  packing  materials. 


painted,  tinted,  stained,  ftnamalad, 
printed,  gilded,  or  otherwide  dec- 
orated, colored,  or  omameoted  in 
any  manner  in  or  upcm  body  or 
glaze,  sixtjr  per  centoun  ftd  valo- 
rem; provided  such  duty  shall 
not  be  in  amount  less  tlian  tvo 
and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound 
avoirdupois  gross  weight,  includ- 
ing weight  of  all  packages  and 
packing  material;  if  not  decor- 
ated, colored,  or  ornamented  in 
any  manner,  fifty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  provided  such  duty 
shall  not  be  in  amount  less  than 
one  and  three-eighths  cents  per 
pound  avoirdupois  gross  wei^t, 
including  weight  of  all  packages 
and  pacing  materials. 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wednesday^  November  85, 1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  two  gentlemen  on  the  zinc  schedule 
first,  and  after  that  we  will  take  up  iron  and  steel.    We  will  first 
hear  Mr.  S.  Duffield  Mitchell,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  representing  the  zinc 
ore  producers  of  Missouri. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  S.  DTTFFIEID  MITCHELL,  OF  CAETHAOE,  MO. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  paragraphs  are  you  going  to  speak  about? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  going  to  speak  on  two  paragraphs,  181  and 
614. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will  first  speak  of 
paragraph  514,  which  puts  calamine  on  the  free  list.  Calamine  is  an 
ore  of  zmc  and  has  been  on  the  free  list,  as  I  understand  it,  from  the 
earliest  history  of  tariff  legislation.  Calamine  is  a  zinc  ore  and  pro- 
duces about  50  per  cent  of  metallic  zinc  contents. 

Paragraph  181  is  the  lead  schedule,  which  I  do  not  propose  to 
speak  about  so  far  as  lead  is  concerned,  but  it  seemed  to  us,  inasmuch 
as  lead  and  zinc  in  our  district  are  closely  associated  and  were  mined 
from  the  same  mine,  that,  properly  speaking,  the  zinc  ore  should  be 
put  in  with  the  lead  ore  in  the  new  bill. 

I  am  here  asking  the  committee  to  put  1^  cents  duty  upon  the 
metallic  contents  of  zinc,  the  same  duty  that  is  on  lead  at  the  present 
time. 

Now,  I  propose  to  make  my  remarks  very  short.  Calamine,  as  I 
say,  was  on  the  free  list,  and  in  the  Dingley  bill  of  1897  it  was  re- 
tained there.  The  mere  fact  that  zinc  ores  were  not  put  on  the 
dutiable  list  in  the  Dingley  bill  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
request  was  made  by  the  zinc-mine  operators  at  that  time  for  a  duty. 
The  menace  of  foreign  importations  of  ore  at  that  time  was  not  ap- 

Sarent.  No  ore  was  imported  from  Mexico  until  about  the  1st  of 
uly,  1905.  During  the  year  1905  the  price  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin 
district  was  high.  It  averaged  about  $47.40  a  ton  for  that  entire  year 
for  what  we  call  60  per  cent  ore;  that  is,  ore  in  the  Joplin  district 
which  contains  GO  per  cent  of  metallic  contents.  The  smelters  then 
began  to  import  ore  from  Mexico,  and  for  the  last  part  of  the  year 
1905  some  41,000  tons  were  imported.  In  1906,  90,000  tons  of  ore 
were  imported.  In  1907,  109,000  tons  were  imported,  and,  so  far  as 
my  information  goes,  this  year  up  to  the  1st  of  October  about  50,000 
tons  have  been  imported,  chiefly  from  Mexico.  The  Mexican  ore  is 
chiefly  carbonate  and  runs  about  40  per  cent  metallic  contents,  and 
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there  are  also  some  sulphides,  which  are  the  blendes  which  we  pro- 
duce from  Mexican  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  the  notes  show  that  the  importations 
in  1907  were  only  59,000  tons  of  calamine. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  rest  would  be  dutiable  sulphides.  The  Grov- 
emment  has  been  collecting  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
blendes. '  The  Mineral  Industry  shows  that  about  109,000  tons  of  for- 
eign ore  were  imported  during  the  year  1907.  They  get  their  in- 
formation from  the  smelters. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  presumed  that  the  Government  gets  its  informa- 
tion from  some  authoritative  source. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Let  me  say  that  the  Kansas  City  figures  show 
47,000  tons  imported  from  Mexico  and  the  Government's  report 
31,000  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  Somebody  is  smuggling;  that  is  the  plahi,  unadulter- 
ated truth  about  that,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know.  The  Government  is  collecting  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  now,  and  there  is  a  case  pending  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  on  the  carbonates. 

The  Chairman.  The  silicate  the  Government  lets  in  free  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

That  makes  290,000  tons  that  have  been  imported  in  the  last  three 
years,  40  per  cent  ore,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  190,000  tons  of 
our  60  per  cent  ore,  so  far  as  the  metallic  contents  are  concerned,  and 
would  be  about  65  per  cent  of  our  1907  production,  which  was  29r,000 
tons  of  ore  in  the  Joplin  district,  or  the  Missouri-Kansas  district. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  statistics  do  not  sustain  you  at  aU  on  that 
proposition.  They  show  that  the  total  imports  of  calamine  for  1907 
were  59,438  tons,  which  came  in  free. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  silicate? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir.  All  the  other  ore  that  came  in  was  92 
tons,  which  came  in  free,  and  22,000  tons  that  came  in  paying  a  20 
per  cent  duty,  which  made  about  81,000  or  82,000  tons,  as  shown  by 
the  government  report. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  looking  at  the 
government  report. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  ascertain  that. 

Mr.  Mitciiet,l.  Wo  have  information  from  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  and  also  from  the  Mineral  Industry,  and  the  figures 
I  mentioned  are  in  both  those  publications. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Mitchell,  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  are  asking  a  tariff  duty  of  IJ  cents  a  pound  on 
the  metallic  contents,  and  that  would  mean  $12  a  ton  on  the  40  per 
cent  ore,  or  $18  a  ton  on  the  60  per  cent  ore,  and  we  think  that  we 
are  justified  in  askmg  that  tariff  duty  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
just  about  represents  the  difference  m  labor  cost  of  production  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  Joplin  district.  The  gentleman  who  will  follow 
me  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  examining  mines  and  going 
through  the  mines  of  Mexico,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  ore. 

We  have  reports  here  from  three  mines  in  Mexico,  in  the  State 
of  Chihuahua.  The  cost  of  mining  and  picking  in  one  mine  is  $8.75 
a  ton;  the  cost  of  hauling  it  to  the  railroad  station  is  $1.50  a  ton; 
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the  total  cost  f .•  o.  b.  cars  is  $5.25  a  ton.  Now,  taking  those  three 
mines,  the  cost  varies  somewhat  at  times,  but  the  average  is  $4.91  a 
ton.  Add  the  freight  to  the  Kansas  smelter  and  the  average  cost  of 
those  three  mines  is  $11.82  a  ton — the  cost  at  the  Kansas  smelter.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Cockerill,  the  smelter  of  Kansas,  says  that  when  the  St. 
Louis  price  of  spelter  is  $5  he  can  buy  40  per  cent  Mexican  ore  at  his 
smelter  for  $18  a  ton;  that  is,  40  per  cent  ore.  That  is  $27  a  ton 
of  60  per  cent  ore,  because  it  takes  a  ton  and  a  half  of  40  per  cent 
ore  to  equal  a  ton  of  60  per  cent  ore.  That  would  reduco  tne  price 
that  we  would  be  bound  to  take  for  our  ore  to  $27  a  ton  if  these  im- 
mense deposits  of  Mexican  ore  come  in  and  flood  our  market  and  put 
us  out  of  business. 

Now,  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  our  ore  with  the  price  of  wages 
which  we  pay  in  the  Joplin  district,  taking  the  reports  from  ten  of 
the  mines  in  the  Joplin  district,  including  the  labor  cost,  is  $17.02 
per  ton  of  concentrates  and  $11.60  for  powder  and  supplies,  making 
a  total  of  $28.62. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that  we  charge  off  what  we  term  amortization 
for  depreciation  to  plant,  for  working  out  the  mine,  and  royalty,  and 
all  our  mines  are  worked  on  the  royalty  basis.  That  makes  a  con- 
servative total  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  concentrates  $37.78. 

Now,  the  ease  with  which  Mexican  mines  are  worked  is  shown  by 
some  exhibits  in  the  brief  which  I  will  submit,  and  they  come  from 
smelters.    I  will  read  merely  from  one.    He  says : 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits  and  is  blasted  out.  Any  of  the 
adjoining  rock  that  may  be  by  accident  blasted  out  with  the  ore  is  sorted  out 
by  hand;  afterwards  the  ore  is  brolcen  down  to  a  convenient  size  with  ham- 
mers for  transportation  to  the  railroad,  when  it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  ship- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  mere  railroading  proposition.  Our  proposi- 
tion in  the  Joplin  district  and  in  the  Kansas  district  is  a  mining 
proposition.  We  are  mining  to-day  at  a  depth  of  225  to  300  feet. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  bufld  extensive  plants.  The  records  show 
that  out  of  92  mines  that  have  been  opened  and  developed  the  aver- 
age cost  for  development  and  construction  of  the  mill  is  over  $37,000. 
The  life  of  a  mine  is  necessarily  somewhat  short,  because  after  you 
mine  for  three  or  four  years  the  ore  body  is  cut  out  and  cut  away 
from  your  mill,  and  you  either  have  to  remove  the  mill  or  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  the  ore  underground  or  overhead  becomes  so 
great  that  it  does  not  pay  to  work  a  mine  in  that  w^ay.  So  we  think, 
with  the  increased  cost  we  have,  the  difficulties  of  our  mining,  and 
the  difference  in  wages,  that  w^e  are  entitled  to  one  cent  and  a  half 
duty  upon  the  metallic  contents  of  our  ore. 

Air.  Underwood.  Please  explain  the  1^  cents  on  the  metallic  con- 
tents. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  One  and  one-half  cents  duty  on  metallic  contents 
means  that  the  zinc  ore  which  runs  40  per  cent  metallic  contents 
diall  pay  IJ  cents  duty  on  each  pound — that  is,  40  per  cent  of  2,000 
pounds,  800  pounds,  and  that  would  be  $12  per  ton  on  the  metallic 
contents  of  the  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Or  if  it  ran  60  per  cent  you  increase  it  in  propor- 
tion? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  sir;  $18, 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  engaged  in  the  business  in  Missouri  ? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  company  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  represent  any  comj)any. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  just  appear  as  an  individual? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  of  any  companies  that  are  repre- 
sented or  are  you  interested  in  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  I  know  of  companies  there  which  are  op- 
erating more  than  one  mine.  I  know  of  one  company  that  is  operat- 
ing four  mines,  and  I  know  of  another  company  that  is  operating 
three  mines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  your  en- 
terprise ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Myself? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  interested  in  one  mine,  and  the  total  invest- 
ment for  the  development  of  the  mine  and  the  building  of  the  mill  was 
about  $65,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  output  of  that  mine? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  one  mine? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir ;  the  one  in  which  there  has  been  invested 
$65,000. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Two  hundred  and  fif tv  tons  of  ore  are  hoisted  from 
the  ground  a  day  and  that  ore  runs  about  5  per  cent  concentrates, 
making  about  $10  a  day,  $60  a  week,  that  the  mine  will  produce- 
Mr.  Underwood.  Sixty  dollars  a  week  is  the  production  of  the 
property  which  represents  an  investment  of  $65,000  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1907  what  profits  did  you  make  in  that  busi- 
ness ?  I  ask  you  about  the  year  1907  because  that  was  the  year  before 
the  panic. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  property  was  not  running  until  the  early  part 
of  1908,  it  is  a  new  property. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  not  one  on  which  you  could  base  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  of  any  property  that  you  could  give 
the  detailed  facts  in  reference  to  that  was  in  operation  in  1907? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  know  one  property  where  the  investment  repre- 
sented, I  think,  about  $100,000,  and  I  think  they  made  about  sixty- 
some  thousand  dollars  profit  in  one  year,  the  operations  in  the  early 
part  of  1907,  but  they  have  cut  their  ground  out  and  they  have  had 
to  move  their  mill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  the  amount  of 
raw  material  that  is  adjacent  to  the  property  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
success? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.    They  are  large  fee  owners. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  invested  $65,000  without  a  duty  on  this 
ore  and  that  would  look  like  you  thought  the  business  would  be  profit- 
able without  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No ;  we  expected  to  get  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  'WTien  did  you  start  to  make  this  investment? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  started  to  develop  the  ground  in  1904.  It 
was  a  difficult  proposition  to  open  up  on  account  of  the  water. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  In  1904  there  was  no  indication  of  a  tariff  bill 
being  written? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  But  in  1904  there  were  no  importations  of  Mexieatt 
ore  either.  It  was  just  one  of  those  propositions  where  you  begin  to 
invest  your  money  and  you  have  to  keep  going  alon^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  pjpoduction  of  this 
class  of  ore  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  Joplin  district,  the  Missouri-Kansas  district, 
produced  last  year  about  290,000  tons.  We  produce  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  spelter  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  the  Mexican  ore  comes  in  competition  with 
all  the  290,000  tons? 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  country  ex- 
cept at  the  mines  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Mitchell,'  Yes,  sir;  it  is  produced  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  production  is  in  Wis- 
consin ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  state  the  total  production  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  The  Mineral  Industry  says  that  the  pro- 
duction amounts  to  about  902,000  tons^  including  the  New  Jersey  pro- 
duction, and  the  New  Jersey  production  is  not  used  for  smelter  pur- 
Soses.  Most  of  it  is  turned  into  zinc  oxide.  The  New  Jersey  pyo- 
uction  was  368,000  tons  in  1907.  For  the  year  1906  the  total  pro- 
duction of  this  country  was  905,000  tons,  and  the  New  Jersey  produc- 
tion was  404,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Exclusive  of  the  New  Jersey  production,  then, 
the  importations  as  shown  by  the  government  statistics  are  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  total  production.  Under  the  circumstances,  if  we 
put  the  duty  on  that  you  desire,  would  not  that  be  a  prohibitive  duty 
instead  of  a  protective  duty? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No;  because  if  the  price  of  spelter  went  up  ore 
could  still  be  imported  from  Mexico  and  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  on  the  present  basis  it  would  be  practically 
prohibitive,  because  the  Mexican  ore  could  not  come  in  and  compete 
with  you  on  the  present  basis? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Possibly  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  the  same  rate  of  duty  is  on  the  lead  ores? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  skip  lead?  I  say  that,  because  the 
iron  and  steel  people  have  had  a  promise  that  they  would  be  heard 
first  this  morning. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  care  to  interrogate  the  gentleman  about 
lead  ores,  but  he  is  asking  for  a- duty  on  zinc  ore,  and  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  fair  for  this  committee  to  consider  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two.  As  to  whether  we  ought  to  take  the  duty  off  oi  lead  or 
^ve  it  to  zinc,  is  another  question ;  but  if  the  two  occupy  the  same 
Held  it  seems  to  me  we  should  put  them  both  on  a  fair  basis. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  comparison  of  the  value  and  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  lead  and  zinc  m  the  same  field. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  mine  lead  and  zinc  ore  out  of  the  same  mine. 
Lead  comes  out  in  the  ore  along  with  the  zinc.   The  separation  of  the 
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two  minerals  is  merely  a  commercial  process.  You  take  the  lead  off 
the  iig,  which  is  the  separator,  which  takes  the  gangue  and  rock  out 
of  the  crude  mineral.  You  take  the  lead  off  first  and  you  take  the 
zinc  off  on  the  subsequent  movement  of  the  jig. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  there  was  a 
differentiation  between  the  two  oi'es  in  the  former  bill,  why  ihej 
should  not  be  on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  know  the  operators  of  the  Missouri -Kansas  dis- 
trict did  not  come  here  during  the  hearings  on  the  former  bill  and 
ask  for  any  tariff  on  zinc  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  lead  ores! 
Is  it  any  greater  abroad  than  the  zinc  ores? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  producing  lead  ore 
is  abroad. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  expense  of  lead  ores  greater  than  zinc  ores? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  can  answer  those  questions  and  supply 
those  facts  when  you  file  your  brief  I  shall  be  glad. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  very  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  an  operator  yourself? 

Mr.  Mitchell,   x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  practice  law? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have* you  been  down  in  the  Joplin  district? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  About  four  and  a  half  vears. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  did  you  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  From  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  whole  fuss  is  a  contest  between  the  zinc  miners 
and  the  owners  of  the  smelter  mills,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  contest  between  the  zinc 
miners  and  the  owners  of  smelter  mills.  It  is  a  contest  for  us  to  get 
a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  that  will  give  us  a  reasonable  profit 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  a  very  simple  question.  Is  not  this  a  con- 
test between  the  smelter  mills  and  the  zinc  miners? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  There  are  some  smelters  who  are  in  favor 
of  this  tariff  upon  this  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  Government  is  only  getting  the  small  revenue 
from  zinc  that  Mr.  Underwood  indicated  and  this  proposition  of 
vours  would  shut  off  some  revenue,  then  the  Government  would  not 
be  getting  the  revenue  from  that  source  to  fill  up  the  deficiency? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  According  to  our  reports  the  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment amounts  to  very  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  another  very  simple  question.  That  is,  if 
this  proposition  of  yours  would  shut  off  any  of  the  revenue  that  the 
Government  gets,  then  you  are  not  helping  to  fill  up  this  deficiency 
in  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Possibly  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  anybody  in  the  Joplin  district  making  any  money 
out  of  zinc? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Not  very  much  at  the  present  time.  They  made 
money  the  first  part  of  last  year  and  the  preceding  years. 
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Mr.  Clark.  They  made  money  during  the  last  twenty  years  right 
straight  along,  ever  since  the  mines  were  opened? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  are  still  making  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  some. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  a  well-established  property  down  there  where 
they  have  a  good  supply  of  "  jack  " — that  is  what  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  runs  along  even,  what  per  cent  are  they  making 
in  the  business?* 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  all  the  mines ;  I  can  not 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  come  here  to  testify  as  an  expert? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No;  I  am  not  an  expert. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  they  ought  to  put  somebody  who  is  an  expert  on 
the  stand  and  take  you  off. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  know,  Mr.  Clark,  that  from  40  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  mines  are  closed  down  and  have  been  for  over  a  year. 
They  started  to  close  down  in  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  during  the  panic  which  affected  every  indus- 
try in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  started  to  close  down  before  the  1st  of  July 
last  year  on  account  of  the  falling  away  of  the  prices  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  the  price  of  zinc  had  been 
so  high  that  you  had  made  an  overproduction  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  price  of  zinc  was  not  high  in  the  early  part 
of  1907.  ^  y  i 

Mr.  Clark.  How  high  was  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  was  about  $47. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  highest  it  ever  was? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Fifty-five  dollars  in  the  early  part  of  1905. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  was  it  under  the  McKinley  bill  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  anybody  present  in  this  vast  multitude  who 
can  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  was  very  much  less  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  made  money  then? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  were  mining  a  different  proposition.  They 
were  mining  soft  ground  that  ran  a  very  high  percentage  of  zinc 
in  the  ore.  The  machinery  that  was  required  in  the  mining  was  very 
simple.  In  mining  at  the  depth  of  150  feet,  where  we  are  now  mining, 
the  percentage  of  ore  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  in  the  upper  lajid, 
and  you  have  to  have  more  expensive  plants.  You  have  to  handle 
free  ore  in  order  to  make  any  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  better  the  ore  the  less  money  you  make;  is  that 
your  proposition? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  not  work  that  ore  now  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  already  worked  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  of  the  whole  business  is  that  the  ore  lies  in 
pockets  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  sheet-lead  ore  is  in  pockets. 

Mr.  Clark.  Lead  and  zinc  both  ? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  The  upper  runs  were  in  pockets,  running 
from  75  to  150  feet  in  depth. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  could  make  money,  but  we^are  not  running. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  run  if  you  could  make  money? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  expect  to  run  when  the  prices  go  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  could  make 
money  ? 

Mr.  JVIiTCHELL.  Some  of  the  men  are  making  monej^. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  make  money,  why  do  you  not  run  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  a  business  proposition.  I  can  make  more 
money  if  the  prices  of  ore  go  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly,  and  the  farmer  can  make  more  money  if  the 
price  of  corn  goes  up.  If  you  can  make  money,  why  do  you  not  stay 
there  and  try  to  make  the  money  instead  of  coming  here  asking  for  a 
hiffh  duty?  ' 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Simply  because  the  price  of  ore  has  not  gone  up 
sufficiently.    I  am  not  going  to  run  until  it  goes  up  to  a  certain  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  fixed  the  price? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir;  but  the  price  of  ore  has  been  going  up, 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  is  that  you  found  out  in  the  last  few  months 
that  there  was  liot  any  tariff  on  zinc  and  you  thought  you  should  be 
put  in  the  bill  with  the  rest  of  them? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  found  it  out  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  knew  it  when  you  went  into  the  business? 

Mr,  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  just  say  that  you  went  down  there  four 
years  ago? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  did  not  know  anything  about  it 
until  after  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  ore  runs  60  per  cent  and  the  Mexican  ore  runs  40 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  Mexican  has  to  pay  the  cost  to  get  it  up  here 
to  the  smelter,  and  yet,  with  an  advantage  of  20  per  cent  in  the  pro- 
duction, you  can  not  compete  with  himf 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  can  not  compete  when  they  open  up  the  Mex- 
ican mines  and  they  ship  in  as  much  stuff  as  they  expect  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  just  speculating  on  what  they  will  ship  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  W^e  know  there  is  a  large  development  down  there 
and  large  construction  of  lateral  railroads,  and  we  know  from  what 
examinations  have  been  made  that  we  may  expect  very  large  impor- 
tations of  Mexican  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose,  after  you  got  the  tariff  tacked  on  here,  it 
sliould  tvirn  out  that  it  was  all  a  fake  about  the  Mexican  ore  coming 
and  busting  you,  and  it  turned  out  that  there  was  not  any  Mexican 
zinc,  then  would  you  come  here  and  ask  that  the  duty  be  taken  off? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  think  we  would  ever  be' put  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  a  simple  question. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  zinc  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Not  personally,  but  I  know  it  as  well  as  any  man 
can. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Who  runs  the  Mexican  mines — mostly  Americans? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Americans  own  pretty  nearly  eveiything  in  Mex- 
ico that  is  worth  owning;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes ;  some  Americans  do.  We  loiow  that  there  are 
large  deposits  of  Mexican  ore  and  that  there  is  a  very  large  develop- 
ment and  that  they  are  going  to  ship  it  in  here  or  to  Europe,  and  we 
presume  it  is  coming  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  tliink  that  the  zinc  owners  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  willing  to  contribute  their  part  to  run  the  United 
States  Government,  just  Rke  the  balance  of  us  have  to  do  ? 

Mr.  M1TCHE1.L.  I  suppose  they  Oan  contribute  their  part. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  afraid  of  this  infinitesimal  competition 
from  Mexico,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  your  patriotism  reaches  a 
high  stage. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  not  infinitesimal  when  it  amounts  to  105,000 
tons  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  was  the  total  production  in  the  United  States 
last  year? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Nine  hundred  and  two  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  vou  can  not  compete  with  the  105,000  tons  im- 
ported from  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  Mexican  ore  comes  in  direct  competition  with 
the  Joplin  ore,  because  that  is  the  ore  which  the  smelters  use  for  the 
purpose  of  making  spelter. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  any  ore  in  the  United  States  that  amounts 
to  enough  to  be  woii;hy  of  consideration  except  in  the  Joplin  district 
and  in  the  Flat  River  district,  is  there? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  are  not  mining  zinc  in  the  Flat  River  district. 

Mr.  Clark.  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Indian  Territory  produce  70  or  80  per  cent  of  all  the  zinc  produced 
in  the  country? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  understand  they  are  producing  ore  in  Idaho  and 
Utah. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  trying  to  produce  it  in  Idaho  and  Utah,  buty 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  known  as  the  Kansas-Missouri  zinc  dis- 
trict, which  embraces  southwestern  Missouri,  southeastern  Kansas, 
and  northeastern  Oklahoma  and  a  piece  of  Arkansas,  produces  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  all  the  zinc  ore  produced  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  what  the  owner  says  when  he  wants  to  sell 
his  mine  to  somebody? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  never  tried  to  sell  a  mine  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  sell  mines  to  some  people  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  Your  statement  is  an  extravagant  state- 
ment when  you  say  that  they  produce  over  70  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion in  the  world. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  produce? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  the  Joplin  district 
produced  70  per  cent  of  the  spelter  produced  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  production  of  the  ore  is  in  the  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  your  district? 

Mr.  Mitchell,  No ;  it  is  not.    If  you  will  turn  to  the  spelter  pro- 
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duction  in  European  countries,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  spelter  produced  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  zinc  and  lead  out  of  the  same  hole  in  the 
ground  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Clark.  How  much  does  lead  sell  for? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  sells  now  for  $54  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  zinc  selling  for? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  About  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  profit  are  3'ou  making  on  the  lead  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  can  not  say ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  come  here  to  enlighten  the  committee  and  then 
can  not  answer  the  questions  asked.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  knows 
how  much  the  profit  on  lead  is? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  the  miner,  the  man  who  owns  it.  Give  me  the 
name  of  somebody  in  this  audience  who  knows  the  profit  on  lead. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  I  think,  can  answer  those  questions. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Ihlseng? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  going  to  take  the  witness  stand? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent  was  collected  to  how  long 
ago? 

Ml .  Mitchell.  I  think  the  duty  has  been  collected  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  portion? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  collected  on  all  up  to  a  certain  time? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  asking  Congress  for  this 
duty? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  During  the  last  Congress,  I  think,  Mr.  Shartel 
introduced  the  bill.    It  was  when  Mr.  Shartel  was  in  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  Mexico,  including  the  labor  and  the  freight  to  the  smelter? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  included  in  an  exhibit  in  my  brief. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  that  also  give  the  cost  of  production  in 
Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  In  Missouri  there  is  quite  a  number  of  small  miners, 
different  individual  mino  owners.  We  have  some  500  or  600  pro- 
ducing mines  there,  when  they  are  all  running,  and  I  presume  that 
over  1)7^  per  cent  of  them  are  owned  by  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  true  that  zinc  ore  is  found  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  in  Missouri? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  ore  is  mined  in 
each  of  those  States? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  are  very  large  mines  in  New  Jersey,  produc- 
ing 3G8,000  tons  a  year,  but  that  is  not  used  for  smelter  purposes;  it 
is  turned  into  zinc  oxide. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  think  that  zinc  ore  requires 
the  same  protection  as  lead  ore? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  asking  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  lead  ore  has  not  been  fixed  at  IJ 
cents  yet. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  relations  are  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  had  the  New  Jersey  mines  down  in  Joplin 
nobody  would  work  them.  They  are  not  rich  enough  to  be  compared 
with  the  Joplin  mines? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  produce  an  entirely  different  kind  of  ore,  and 
they  turn  that  ore  into  zinc  oxide. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  did  not  go  to  New  Jersey  and  go  into  the  same 
business,  did  you? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Mitchell  follows:) 

STATEMENT  OF  HISSOUBI-EANSAS  ZTKrC-HUnNG  DISTBICTS  HT 
EE  SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  ALL  ZINC  OEES. 

BELATIKG  to  paragraphs  181  and  514  or  tariff  act  of  JUNE  24,  1897. 

To  the  honorable  chairman  and  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  following  statement  of  facts  and  argument  in  favor  of  a  spe- 
cific duty  on  all  imported  zinc  ores  is  made  in  behalf  of  the  zinc- 
mine  operators  and  zinc  miners  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  or  Ozark 
district.  This  includes  the  areas  of  Jasper,  Lawrence,  and  Newton 
counties,  Mo.;  southeastern  Kansas,  northeastern  Oklahoma,  and 
northwestern  Arkansas. 

The  Joplin  district  folio.  No.  148,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  1907,  states  that  the  Joplin  district  is  of  the 
average  length  from  east  to  west  about  27  miles,  and  the  width 
from  north  to  south  is  17  miles,  and  that  the  area  of  the  district  is 
about  476  square  miles.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  other  camps  of 
the  Ozark  district  in  addition  will  more  than  double  this  area. 

In  1850  lead  ore  was  discovered  at  Granby,  Newton  County,  Mo., 
and  has  been  mined  there  since  that  date.  Zinc  ore  was  found  with 
the  lead  ore,  but  was  cast  aside  as  valueless. 

Missouri  Geological  Survey,  Volume  VI  (published  in  1894),  at 

Siges  7  and  8  of  preface,  declares  that  the  mining  of  zinc  ore  in  the 
zark  district  began  about  1874;  that  the  production  grew  rapidly 
from  the  beginning;  that  the  total  output  then  nearly  equaled  the 
combined  total  productions  of  all  other  States  in  the  Union,  amount- 
ing to  about  1,200,000  tons  of  zinc  ore,  equivalent  to  nearly  500,000 
tons  of  metal,  of  the  value  of  $50,000,000.  The  annual  production 
of  zinc  ore  then  was  considerably  over  100,000  tons. 

In  advance  sheets  from  Volume  X,  Missouri  Bureau  of  Geology 
and  Mines,  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Buckley,  director  and  state  geologist  (pub- 
lished November  1, 1907) ,  at  page  3,  it  is  said : 

The  world's  production  of  spelter  In  1906  nmonnted  to  775,871  tons;  of  this 
amount  the  United  States  produced  224,770  tons,  or  29  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Of  the  total  production  in  the  United  States  the  Ozark  region,  comprising  parts 
of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  furnished  136,051  tons, 
or  60.6  per  cent  Missouri  alone  produced  58  per  cent,  or  nearly  17  per  cent  of 
tbe  world'a  output 
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In  1006  the  United  States  produced  347,695  tons  of  pig  lead.  During  the 
flame  year  the  Ozark  region  produced  113,107  tons,  or  32.5  per  cent  of  the  total ; 
of  this  amount  Missouri  produced  111,075  tons,  or  31.9  per  cent. 

In  the  production  of  zinc  Missouri  ranks  first;  in  the  production  of  lead 
Missouri  ranks  second,  being  surpassed  only  by  Idaho.  In  the  combined  pro- 
duction of  lead  and  zinc  the  output  of  Missouri  is  greater  than  that  of  Idaho, 
the  next  State  in  production,  by  123,733  tons.  In  other  words,  the  combined 
output  of  lead  and  zinc  from  Missouri  is  more  than  double  that  of  Idaho  and 
nearly  equals  the  combined  output  of  Idaho,  Ck)lorado,  and  Utah,  the  three 
States  ranking  next  to  Missouri  In  production. 

In  1906  and  1907  there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  800  shafts  being  oper- 
ated in  the  southwestern  Missouri  lead  and  zinc  district. 

At  page  4  it  is  said: 

Not  only  does  the  Ozark  region  excel  in  the  production  of  lead  and  zinc,  but 
she  also  excels  in  quality  of  ores  and  metals  produced  therefrom.  The  zinc 
blende  mined  in  this  region  hovers  constantly  about  the  60  per  cent  mark, 
while  the  galena  seldom  assays  less  than  80  per  cent  metallic  lead.  Misaoarl 
soft  pig  lead  is  known  the  world  over  as  being  of  superior  quality. 

But  the  advance  statement  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
for  1907  on  "  Production  of  lead,"  shows  that  the  lead  production 
of  Missouri  increased  in  1907  over  the  1906  production  by  11,780 
tons,  and  exceeded  the  1907  Idaho  production  by  10,280  tons,  thus 
placing  Missouri  in  first  place  in  point  of  lead  production. 

In  the  early  days  of  zinc  mining  only  the  very  rich  "  pockets  "  of 
ore  were  mined.    It  is  of  record  that  the  Hatton  lot  (200  feet  square) 

f)roduced  over  $300,000  worth  of  lead  and  zinc  ore.     Half  of  two 
ots  on  the  famous  Victor  Mining  Company's  land  produced  $275,000 
worth  of  zinc  ore.    The  Paxton  land  in  Joplin,  covering  several  lots, 

f)roduced  from  1877  to  1893,  inclusive,  $630,000  worth  of  ore,  mainly 
ead.  These,  of  course,  were  among  the  largest  yields,  but  many 
others  approximated  them  and  a  large  numfcr  oi  properties  have 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  per  acre;  and  these  returns  are  the 
more  remarkable  because  they  were  made  during  the  days  of  crude 
mining  methods  and  very  low  ore  prices.  Thirty  years  ago  the  horse 
"  hoister "  raised  the  rich  ore  from  these  shallow  "  pockets "  and 
hand  jigs,  operated  by  men,  cleaned  the  ore  and  separated  the  zinc 
concentrates  from  the  gangue. 

As  these  shallow  pockets  became  exhausted  it  was  necessary  to 
mine  deeper  than  50  to  75  feet ;  and  with  deeper  mining  was  intro- 
duced the  steam  plant,  with  pumps  and  concentrating  mills  of  75  to 
100  tons  capacity  per  ten-hour  shift.  The  average  depth  of  mining 
during  this  period  was  about  150  feet.  • 

During  the  past  few  years,  with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the 
deposits  of  very  rich  ore,  the  industry  has  come  to  depend  largely 
for  its  supply  of  ore  upon  the  leaner  but  more  extensive  and  de- 
pendable "  sheet  ground  "  deposits.  With  the  good  prices  for  zinc 
concentrates  prevalent  during  1905  and  1906,  the  influence  of  which 
caused  the  development  of  many  mines  in  these  lean  deposits,  ore 
containing  as  little  as  4  per  cent  zinc  blende  can  be  profitably  mined. 

The  plant  and  equipment  required  for  the  economical  mining  and 
milling  of  these  ores  is  large  and  elaborate.  The  mills  and  the  sur- 
face plant  to-day  vary  in  capacity  from  250  tons  to  500  tons  per  ten- 
hour  day  and  cost  from  $20,000  to  $50,000,  while  ten  years  ago  a  75 
or  100  ton  mill  costing  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  was  the  up-to-date 
structure.    The  cost  of  prospecting,  sinking  shafts,  and  developing 
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the  underground  workings  is  usually  about  as  much  as  the  milling 
plant,  bringing  the  cost  of  a  mine,  in  condition  to  operate  profitably, 
up  to  from  $40,000  to  $100,000. 

With  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  results  of  prospecting  and 
developing  by  experienced  operators,  many  failures  are  recorded. 
The  business  is  correspondingly  hazardous;  and  as  the  life  of  the 
mines  is  short  (five  years  at  most)  a  very  large  percentage  of  profit 
must  be  derived  for  this  short  time  to  justify  the  risk  and  expense  of 
such  undertakings. 

In  proof  of  tiiese  facts  we  quote  at  some  length  from  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  1906,  at  page  470,  which  says  of  the 
Joplin,  or  southwest  Missouri,  district : 

The  Increased  production  In  1906  was  the  result  of  several  factors,  primarily 
Btrong  demand  and  high  prices ;  secondarily,  the  development  of  new  ore  bodies, 
Improvement  in  milling  practice,  a  significant  Increase  in  mill  capacity,  and  an 
extension  of  utilization  of  natural  gas. 

The  expansion  of  productive  ground  In  Missouri  has  been  by  proving 
extensive  "  sheet "  deposits,  especially  in  the  Webb  City,  Oronogo,  and  Carter- 
vllle  area ;  by  discovering  "  sheet "  deposits  at  greater  depths  than  hitherto 
known ;  and  by  making  a  new  deep  record  at  Aurora  by  finding  ore  at  300  feet. 
Drilling  has  located  many  other  new  bodies,  including  important  discoveries 
south  and  southeast  of  Joplin,  in  the  Granby  area.  These  newly  proved  deeper 
deposits  have  not  been  suflaclently  explored  as  yet  to  determine  their  extent  or 
richness.  The  main  Increase  in  production  were  by  Alba-Neck  City,  which  sup- 
plied about  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  gain  in  mining  in  Missouri,  and 
by  Oronogo,  which  contributed  about  one-sixth  of  that  increase.  Webb  City 
and  Carterville,  in  which  the  largest  extension  of  productive  ground  was  made, 
a  little  more  than  held  their  own,  and  Joplin  fell  off  1,740  tons. 

These  Important  discoveries  and  reserves  have  led  to  a  notable  increase  in 
capacity  and  number  of  mills.  Thus  while  a  100-ton  mill  was  only  recently  re- 
garded as  the  limit  of  capacity,  now  mills  of  200  to  300  tons  capacity  are  not 
uncommon,  and  the  American  Zinc,  Lead  and  Smelting  Company  has  four  new 
600-ton  mills,  and  the  Underwriters  Land  Company  is  operating  a  mill  of  1»000 
tons  capacity  (reported  to  be  the  largest  zinc  mill  in  the  world),  equipiied  with 
the  most  complete  labor-saving  devices  and  according  to  best  modern  milling 
practice.  Larger,  heavier,  and  improved  milling  machinery  Is  being  generally 
adopted.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  milling  improvements,  a  gain  of  from  5  to 
7  per  cent  in  extraction  is  reported. 

These  factors,  together  with  increased  utilization  of  natural  gas,  have  brought 
about  a  significant  decrease  hi  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  this  gain  has  been 
nearly  balanced  by  a  considerable  rise  In  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  certain  sup- 
plies. Thus  "  drill  runners  "  now  receive  $3  per  eight  hours,  muckers  $2.50  per 
eight  hours,  Jig  men  $3.50  to  $4  for  ten  hours,  and  surface  laborers  $2.50  for  ten 
hours. 

Based  on  the  record  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Buckley,  above  mentioned,  we 
present  the  following  tabulation  of  developed  mining  propositions  in 
the  three  counties  of  Jasper,  Lawrence,  and  Newton,  Mo.,  for  1906 
and  1907: 

Mines  equipped  with  power  concentrating  plants 530 

Mines  equipped  with  hand  jigs 14 

Tailing  mills ^ 4 

Custom  mills 4 

Shafts  in  ore 102 

Prospects;  no  concentrating  plants 38 

Including  the  mines  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  are  in  the  entire  Missouri-Kansas  mining  district 
over  600  mines  equipped  with  power  concentrating  plants.  These 
mines  are  not  controlled  or  operated  by  a  pool,  trust,  or  combination. 
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Probably  over  90  per  cent  of  them  are  owned  by  individual  operators 
and  distinct  corporations. 

Within  thirty  3'ears  this  district  has  grown  and  developed  through 
individual  pluck  and  energy.  It  has  always  been  essentially  a  "  poor 
man's  "  country.  There  is  no  labor  union  among  the  miners  of  this 
di?^rict,  nor  is  foreign  labor  employed.  The  miners  and  laborers  of 
the  entire  district  are  strictly  American  and  live  according  to  Ameri- 
can ideals;  many  of  them  own  their  own  homes.  A  church  is  in 
every  mining  camp.  The  children  attend  the  public  schools.  Elec- 
tric railway  and  telephone  service  reach  all  the  camps  and  connect 
them  with  distant  pomts.     Daily  mail  service  is  supplied. 

In  fine,  the  average  miner  knows  something  about  politics  and  the 
world-wide  events  of  the  day.  Many  former  miners,  who  found  good 
prospects  bv  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  have  sold  the  same  at  a  good 
profit  and  have  attained  positions  of  responsibility  and  aflSuence  in 
the  district.  And  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  remain  with  us  and 
support  the  district  with  their  money  and  their  influence. 

With  the  immense  growth  of  this  district  within  the  last  thirty 
years  have  come  metropolitan  cities  aggregating  over  100,000  inhab- 
itants, containing  light,  heat,  and  power  plants,  paved  streets,  sewer- 
age and  water  systems;  in  fine,  all  the  modern  conveniences  which 
make  life  worth  living. 

Joplin  contains  one  of  the  finely  equipped  hotels  of  the  country. 
And  Jasper  County,  with  more  than  100,000  people  in  1907,  shipped 
$20,250,000  of  "  surplus  "  product,  more  than  half  of  which  came 
from  her  mines  and  quarries. 

As  showing  the  great  development  and  immense  value  of  produc- 
tion of  the  Joplin  district  within  the  last  thirty-five  years.  Tables  C, 
D,  and  E  of  the  appendix  prove  the  following : 

Production  of  zinc  ore,  1873-1894 $26,520,727 

Production  of  zinc  and  lead  ore.  1895-1899 30. 194, 700 

Production  of  zinc  ore,  1900  to  date 82, 984. 663 

Production  of  lead  ore,  1900  to  date 17.679.709 

Total 157,  379. 758 

In  lOOf)  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  produced  30.81  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  of  zinc  ores  of  all  grades  mined  in  the  United  States, 
and  08.18  per  cent  of  the  spelter  derived  from  United  States  ores. 

In  1907  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  produced  31.74  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  of  zinc  ores  of  all  grades  mined  in  the  United  States, 
and  70.75  per  cent  of  the  spelter  derived  from  United  States  ores. 

Now  contrast  the  conditions  of  Mexican  mines  and  the  status  of 
the  Mexican  miner. 

The  social  and  domestic  condition  of  Mexican  miners  is  extremely 
low.  The  average  man,  with  his  family,  lives  in  a  one-room  shack, 
mud  house,  stone  hut,  or  dugout  along  some  bank. 

The  meals  are  of  <?oat  meat,  tortillas,  boiled  pumpkin,  beans,  and 
coffee.  Stoves  are  round  only  in  the  better  houses.  The  laborer's 
meal  is  cooked  over  a  little  fire  between  stones.  At  meal  time  the 
family  squats  around  the  fire ;  at  night  all  huddle  in  blankets  on  the 
floor.  This  is  the  condition  in  every  camp.  The  high-priced  labor 
alone  affords  ordinary  meals  and  sleeps  on  cots. 

Comparing  Mexican  living  conditions  with  the  same  conditions 
in  the  Joplin  district,  herembefore  described,  the  comparison  of 
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wages  paid  to  Mexican  miners  and  Joplin  minei's,  as  scheduled 
below,  is  interesting: 


Ground  boss.—. 

Shift  boss 

Pump  man 

Drill  men 

Drill  helpers 

Bhovelera 

Hoist  men 


Engineer.. 


Jiff  men.. 
Orosber  feeder.. 

Laborers 

Blacksmith 


Gold  value 

of  Mexican 

wages. 


.8&-  1.10 
.2&-1.60 


.60 

1.60 

1.00 

.7fr-  1.60 

.76-  1.60 

.16-    .60 

1.60 


Usual  Joplin 
wages. 


$4.00-16.00 

3.0O-  4.00 

8.00 

2.76 

2.60 

2.60-  6.00 

2.60-  8.00 

2.60-  8.60 

8.00-  6.00 

2.60 

2.00 

2.60-  8.60 


The  importations  of  zinc  ore  from  Mexico  consist  of  (1)  calamine 
or  silicate  of  zinc;  (2)  carbonate  of  zinc;  (3)  mixed  silicate  and  car- 
bonate of  zinc;  (4)  blende,  both  black  and  rosin. 

1.  Calamine  or  silicate  of  zinc  is  mined  in  two  places.  The  prin- 
cipal mine  producing  this  is  at  Charcos,  near  San  Luis  Potosi. 
This  mine  contains  enormous  quantities  of  ore,  grading  from  25  to 
35  per  cent  zinc  contents,  scattered  through  the  hill  or  small  moun- 
tain and  extending  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  production  has 
been  large. 

2.  The  carbonates  and  mixed  carbonates  occur  as  far  south  as  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  from  Zacetecas  to  Chihuahua  on  the  western  bound- 
ary. They  vary  in  percentage  from  25  to  45  per  cent.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  mixed  ores  is  incalculable;  the  ore  is  found  easily, 
and  the  only  deposits  worked  are  within  40  miles  of  a  railroad. 
These  ores  are  the  great  sources  of  supply  now  in  Mexico  for  produc- 
ing cheap  spelter  in  the  United  States.  They  occur  in  massive 
pockets  and  solid  sheets.  They  are  frequently  very  extensive,  as  in 
the  mines  of  St.  Eulalia  near  tJhihuahua. 

3.  The  blendes  are  rosin  blende  in  Neuvo  Leon,  mixed  lead  and 
zinc  ores  at  Vallecillo,  and  the  black  blende  associated  with  silver  ores. 
Probably  the  most  extensive  body  of  blende  yet  found  in  Mexico  is 
now  mined  at  Minanca  by  the  Calera  Mining  Company.  The  ship- 
ments aggregate  1,000  tons  monthly. 

Zinc  ore  bodies  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  are  found  in  the  follow- 
ing camps: 

1.  Near  Picachos  on  K.  C?  M  &  O.  R.  R.,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  less  than  100  miles  from  Presidio  del  Norte,  on  the  Texas 
border.     Produces  mainly  carbonate  ores. 

2.  Santa  Eulalia  camp,  near  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  produces  car- 
bonate ore  exclusively. 

3.  Near  San  Ysidro,  in  west  central  part  of  the  State,  on  Chihua- 
hua and  Pacific  Railroad,  produces  sulphide  ores. 

4.  The  Almoloya  camp,  the  Parral  camp,  and  the  Santa  Barbara 
district,  in  southern  part  of  the  State.  Almoloya  produces  carbonate 
and  silicate  ores.    Parral  and  Santa  Barbara  produce  sulphides  only. 

A  conservative  estimate  allows  a  summary  of  at  least  a  million 
tons  of  crude  zinc  ore,  more  or  less  well  exposed,  in  the  State  of  Chi- 
huahua. 
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Near  Picachos  there  are  50,000  tons;  in  Santa  Eulalia,  100,000 
tons;  near  San  Ysidro,  200,000  tons;  at  Almoloya,  50,000  tons;  and 
around  Parral  and  Santa  Barbara,  600,000  tons. 

Regarding  mine  development,  all  possible  conditions  are  present 
Some  are  reached  by  the  simplest  tunnel  adits,  the  ore  being  foimd  at 
or  above  the  tunnel  level.  .  In  such  cases  the  ore  is  simply  broken 
down,  shoveled  or  run  through  chutes  into  the  mine  cars,  and  pushed 
to  the  open. 

In  other  mines  the  ore  is  found  at  moderate  depths  from  100  to  400 
feet;  this  ore  is  reached  by  shaft. 

The  carbonate  ores  ana  silicate  ores  require  the  merest  hand  sort- 
ing or  none  at  all. 

The  sulphide  ores  present  difficult  and  complex  milling  problems. 

Formerly  zinc  has  oeen  a  detriment  in  all  sulphide  ores,  which  were 
valued  for  their  silver-lead  content. 

The  art  of  separating  and  utilizing  this  zinc  content  is  now  in  full 
development.    From  a  detriment  it  is  now  a  valuable  product. 

Reports  from  these  mines  are  condensed  as  follows,  showing  ore 
deposits  and  showing  low  costs  of  mine  operating : 

Santo  Domingo  mine,  operated  by  Chihuahua  Mining  Company, 
and  El  Potosi  mine,  operated  by  El  Potosi  Mining  Company ;  prac- 
tically same  company  and  the  same  ore  body;  IG  miles  east  of  Chi- 
huahua; two  narrow-gauge  roads  connect  with  Mexican  Central  at 
Chihuahua;  ore  carbonate  exclusively;  not  being  worked  to  capacity; 
production  about  300  tons  lead-silver  ore,  and  about  120  tons  car- 
bonate zinc  daily ;  shipped  by  Chihuahua  Mining  Company  Septem- 
ber-October 20,  1908,  2,^25  tons,  34  per  cent;  shipped  by  Potosi  Min- 
ing Company,  May-October  20,  1908,  9,369.5  tons,  38  per  cent ;  per- 
centage as  designated  by  shippers.  Carbonate  ore  was  uncovered  in 
developing  silver  mines.  Is  broken  down,  hoisted,  and  shipped  with- 
out sorting.  Heavy  hoisting  machinery  to  handle  large  production; 
mine  dry;  no  pumping  or  timbering.  Exposed  200,000  tons;  rent 
shelter  to  miners;  company  store. 

Mining  and  transportation  to  Cliibuahiia $4.00 

Freight  from  Cliiliiialiiia  to  Kansas  smelters 5.57 

Total  cost  at  smelter 9.57 

Calera  mine,  6  miles  from  San  Ysidro,  a  station  on  the  C.  &  P. 
E,  R.,  connected  by  private  narrow-gauge  road;  ore  sulphides  wiU 
run  nearly  50  per  cent  concentrates;  is  producing  about  30  tons  zinc 
sulphide,  45  per  cent  metal,  and  15  tons  silver-lead  concentrates  per 
day;  not  worked  to  capacity;  large  amount  of  ore  piled  up  ready 
for  milling;  ore  body  reached  by  adit  near  foot  of  hill;  shaft  for 
future  use;  100-ton  mill  recently  constructed;  dry  separation;  ore 
delivered  to  mill  in  1,000-pouna  cars;  man  or  mule  power;  hand 
drilling  by  contract,  12^  cents  per  foot;  mining  chiefly  labor  cost. 
Exposed  200,000  tons. 

Ton. 

Cost  milling  and  mining $5.50 

Freight  to  Chihuahua 2.50 

Freight  to  El  Paso 1.72 

Freight  to  Kansas  smelters 3.  S5 

•  •__-»_^^— 

Total  cost  at  smelter IS.  57 
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Jose  Laffo  mine,  4  miles  to  Picachos,  on  Kansas  City,  Mexico  Orient 
Railroad,  less  than  100  miles  from  Presidio  del  Norte,  on  Texas 
border,  to  which  railroad  is  now  being  built;  when  railroad  is  com- 
pleted it  will  be  more  favorably  situated  for  shipping  to  United 
States  than  any  mine  in  Mexico.  At  present  ore  is  frei^ted  4  miles 
and  flipped  via  Chihuahua;  ore  caroonate  and  sulphide  zinc,  the 
latter  not  mined  at  present;  carbonate  lead  free  45  per  cent  metallic 
contents.  Ore  is  broken  down ;  run  to  open,  hand  sorted,  and  loaded 
into  freight  wagons ;  no  power  is  used ;  practically  the  only  cost  is  for 
labor.    Ore  exposed,  50,000  tons. 

Cost  mining  and  sorting $3.75 

Hauling 1.50 

Freight  to  Kansas  smeltery 7.07 

Total  cost 12. 32 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  January  4,  1908,  page  69,  says 
that  the  zinc  properties  in  the  Monterey  district  and  in  Chihuahua 
have  attracted  such  attention  during  1907  that  the  ores  offered  for 
sale  were  sufficient  to  maintain  separate  agencies  of  five  different 
smelting  companies  during  the  greater  part  oi  the  year  and  shipments 
out  of  Chihuahua  over  the  Mexican  Central  were  regular  until  ar- 
rested by  the  freight  congestion  in  the  late  summer. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  September  26,  1908,  at  page  640, 
says  that  the  Calera  mine  had  closed  a  contract  for  the  shipment  of 
6,000  tons  of  zinc  ore  to  the  works  of  the  United  Zinc  and  Chemical 
Companv  at  lola,  Kans.,  and  that  the  present  output  consists  of  about 
4  cars  oi  concentrates  weekly. 

ORES  OF  ZINC. 

Sphalerite,  pr  zinc  blende;  zinc  sulphide,  containing  sulphur  83 
per  cent  and  zinc  67  per  cent.  This  ore  forms  the  chief  production  of 
the  Missouri-Kansas  district. 

Smithsonite,  or  zinc  carbonate,  containing  metallic  zinc  52  per  cent. 

It  "  is  one  of  the  most  important  ores  of  zinc.  It  occurs  almost  in- 
variably associated  with  the  silicates,  together  with  which  it  is  ex- 
tensively employed  for  the  production  of  spelter." 

"  Calamine  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  the  carbonate  of 
zinc,  although  they  differ  materially  from  one  another  in  both  chem- 
ical and  phvsical  characteristics."  Is  a  hydrous-silicate  jof  zinc.  Con- 
tains metallic  zinc  54.3  per  cent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  calamine  (free  of  duty  under  paragraph 
614  of  the  Dingley  bill)  is  a  very  important  ore  of  zinc.  The  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  and  Judge  Bums,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  southern  district  of  Texas,  have  ruled  that  calamine 
includes  both  the  carbonates  and  both  the  silicates  of  zinc.  But  the 
definitions  above  given  are  taken  from  Dana,  the  recognized  Ameri- 
can authority,  and  from  other  standard  works  on  mineralogy. 

As  the  carbonate  and  silicate  of  zinc  exists  in  such  immense  deposits 
in  Mexico,  it  is  confidently  claimed  that  Congress  in  drafting  the  new 
tariff  bill  will  strike  calamine  from  the  free  list  and  make  it  dutiable 
as  a  zinc  ore. 

We  ask  the  Congress  to  place  upon  all  zinc  ores,  including  calamine, 
a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  upon  the  metallic  contents  of  the  ore. 
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This  means  that  a  40  per  cent  ore  would  pay  a  duty  of  $12  per  ton; 
a  50  per  cent  ore  a  duty  of  $15  per  ton ;  and  a  60  per  cent  ore  a  duty 
of  $18. 

Such  duty  is  perfectly  defensible  from  the  standpoint  of  the  domes- 
tic producer  of  zinc  ore.  Mr.  A.  B.  Cockerill,  who  is  a  large  smelter 
in  Kansas  of  both  Mexican  and  Joplin  ores,  in  June,  1908,  in  a  speech 
at  Joplin,  admitted  that  Joplin  could  not  produce  ore  for  less  than 
$40  per  ton ;  and  charitably  invited  all  Joplin  mines  to  stop  operations 
until  the  spelter  market  would  warrant  the  payment  of  the  price. 
In  the  meantime  he  would  continue  to  import  iSiexican  ore  to  keep 
has  smelteries  running.  He  also  admitted  that  with  spelter  at  $5  in 
the  St.  Louis  market  he  could  procure  f.  o.  b.  the  Kansas  smeltery 
Mexican  ore  for  $18  per  ton.  This  Mexican  ore  averages  about  40  per 
cent  metallic  contents. 

Now,  $18,  40  per  cent  Mexican  ore  makes  the  60  per  cent  Joplin 
ore  worth  $27  per  ton,  without  any  protection  of  tariff  duty ;  but  1^ 
cents  duty  as  proposed  would  require  Mr.  Cockerill  to  pay  $27  per 
ton  for  his  Mexican  ore ;  and  raise  the  price  of  Joplin  ore  to  $45. 

Cockerill  admits,  and  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (see  Ap- 
pendix F)  says,  that  the  Jophn  price  of  ore  must  be  maintained  at 
$40  per  ton  to  show  a  profit  to  the  operator.  The  tabulation  of  min- 
ing costs  (see  Appendix  F)  shows  practically  the  same  conclusion. 

AHOUMENT. 

The  zinc-ore  producers  of  the  United  States  ask  for  a  duty  of  li 
cents  per  pound  on  the  metallic  contents  of  all  zinc  ores,  and,  in  doing 
so,  feel  that  they  need  and  should  have  this  duty  to  protect  them 
against  foreign  importations.  Mexican  ore  can  be  laid  down  at  the 
Kansas  smelters  at  $11.82  per  ton,  actual  cost  for  40  per  cent  ore 
(Appendix,  Table  H).  This  would  make  the  cost  of  60  per  cent  ore 
^which  is  the  standard  grade  for  the  Joplin  district)  $17.73  per  ton. 
A  duty  of  li  cents  per  pound,  as  proposed,  on  60  per  cent  ore  would 
be  $18  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  $35.73  per  ton  for  Mexican  ore  at  Kansas 
smelters,  while  the  ore  in  the  Joplin  district,  under  normal  conditions, 
costs  $37.78  per  ton  (see  Appendix  F),  which  includes  royalty  and 
amortization  charge. 

The  Mexicans  have,  practically  and  comparatively,  no  capital 
invested  in  equipment  and  development  in  most  of  the  mines;  it  is 
simply  a  quartying  proposition  (see  Appendix  A,  exhibits  2,  3,  4,  and 
5)  and  hauling  the  ore  to  the  railroads  and  loading  on  cars  for  ship- 
ment; while  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  the  average  investment  is 
about  $37,000  per  plant  (see  Appendix  G).  Labor  cost  in  Mexico  is 
about  $2  per  ton  (Appendix  H).  Labor  cost  in  the  Missouri-Kansas 
district  is  $17.02  per  ton  (see  Appendix  F),  or  a  difference  of  $15.02 
per  ton  in  favor  of  the  Mexican  ore.  Total  average  cost,  including 
supplies  and  loading  on  cars  in  Mexico,  is  $4.91  per  ton;  in  Missouri- 
Kansas  district  the  average  cost,  including  supplies,  is  $28.62  per  ton, 
or  a  difference  in  favor  of  Mexican  ore  of  $23.71  per  ton.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  freight  on  Mexican  ore  is  $6.91  per  ton,  while  loading 
and  freight  on  Joplin  ore  is  about  $1.20  per  ton.  The  difference  in 
favor  of  the  Joplin  ore  is  $5.71,  which  maJkes  $18  per  ton  in  favor  of 
the  Mexican  ore.  But  since  it  takes  one  and  one-half  (1^)  tons  of 
Mexican  ore  to  equal  1  ton  of  Joplin  ore,  there  should  be  deducted 
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from  the  $18  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  laying  Mexican  ore  down 
at  the  smelter,  which  is  $5.91.  leaving  $12.09  m  fevor  of  the  Mexican 
ore,  to  which  should  be  addea  royalty  and  amortization  cost  of  $9.16 
per  ton  (see  Appendix  F),  or  a  total  of  $21.25  difference  in  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  a  ton  of  Missouri-Kansas  and  Mexican  ore. 
Against  this  difference  we  ask  for  at  least  a  tariff  duty  of- 1^  cents 
per  pound  on  metallic  contents,  which  would  be  $18  per  ton  on  60  per 
cent  ore. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  we  ask  that  calamine,  paragraph  514 
of  Dingley  bill,  be  stridden  from  the  free  list,  and  paragraph  181  of 
said  biU  he  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

I^ead-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds,  1^  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained 
therein ;  zinc-bearing  ore  of  ail  kinds,  li  cents  per  pound  on  the  zinc  contained 
therein:  Provided,  That  all  ores  imported  which  contain  both  lead  and  zinc 
shall  pay  li  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein,  and  also  IJ  cents 
per  pound  on  the  zinc  contained  therein:  And  provided  further,  That  on  aU 
Importations  of  lead-bearing  ores  and  of  zinc-bearing  ores  the  duties  shall  be 
estimated  at  the  port  of  entry  and  a  bond  given  In  double  the  amount  of  such 
estimated  duties  for  the  transportation  of  the  ores  by  common  carriers,  bonded 
for  the  transportation  of  appraised  or  unappralsed  merchandise,  to  properly 
equipped  sampling  or  smelting  establishments,  whether  designated  as  bonded 
warehouses  or  otherwise.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ores  at  such  establishments 
they  shall  be  sampled  according  to  commercial  methods  under  the  supervision 
of  government  officers,  who  shall  be  stationed  at  such  establishments,  and  who 
shall  submit  the  samples  thus  obtained  to  a  government  assayer,  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  make  a  proper  assay  of  the  sample, 
and  report  the  results  to  the  proper  custom  officers,  and  the  import  entries 
shall  be  liquidated  thereon,  except  In  case  of  ores  that  shaU  be  removed  to  a 
bonded  warehouse  to  be  refined  for  exportation  as  provided  by  law.  And  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

Appendix. 


The  following  affidavits  appear  as  part  of  the  record  in  case  of 
United  States,  appellant,  v.  C.  G.  Brewster,  appellee,  in  United 
States  circuit  court,  southern  district  of  Texas,  Laredo  division  (C.  L. 
No.  27),  and  appear  at  pages  301  to  305,  inclusive,  of  the  printed 
record  on  file  in  said  cause : 

Exhibit  1. 

Consulate- General  op  the  United  States,  Monterey,  Mexico, 
Republic  of  Mexico^  88 : 
William  H.  Robertson,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  eight  cars 
of  calamine  ore  entered  at  the  port  of  Laredo,  Tex.,  on  or  about  April 
14,  1906,  ex  cars  Nos.  64795,  86131,  28076,  15779,  15369,  2341,  2465, 
and  431,  for  account  of  the  Cockerill  Zinc  Company,  of  Nevada,  Mo., 
was  taken  from  the  Mexico  Lead  Company's  mine  in  the  State  oi 
Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  and  that  the  calamine  ore  entered  at  the  afore- 
said port  of  Laredo  on  or  about  March  15,  1906,  for  account  of  the 
said  Cockerill  Zinc  Company,  ex  car  No.  17110,  was  taken  from  the 
San  Juan  mine,  in  the  district  of  Santa  Catarina,  State  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mexico,  and  further  that  the  calamine  ore  entered  at  the  afore- 
said port  for  the  aforesaid  company  on  or  about  March  3,  1906,  ex 
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car  No.  15606,  was  taken  from  the  Bispham  and  Monday  mine,  in  the 
district  of  Montanas,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  and  further  that 
the  calamine  ore  entered  at  the  aforesaid  port  by  ttie  aforesaid  com- 
pany on  or  about  April  6,  1906,  ex  car  No.  81889,  was  taken  from 
the  La  Joya  Sabinense  mine,  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  and 
all  this  is  stated  of  his  own  knowledge. 

William  H.  Robertson. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[seal.]  Phillip  C.  Hanna, 

Consul-General  of  the  United  States, 

(Two  $1  consular  service  stamps  affixed.) 

Exhibit  2. 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States,  Monterey,  Mexico, 
Monterey^  Republic  of  Mexico^  ss: 

September  12,  1906. 
T.  H.  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  savs  that  he  is  familiar  with  and 
has  seen  the  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and  made 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  Mexican  Lead  Company's  mines  m  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon, 
Mexico,  and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore  for  ship- 
ment is  as  follows: 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits  and  is  blasted  out.  Any 
of  the  adjoining  rock  that  may  be  by  accident  blasted  out  with  the 
ore  is  sorted  out  bj  hand.  Afterwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a 
convenient  size  with  hammers,  for  transportation  to  the  railroad, 
when  it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment. 

T.  H.  Brown. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[seal.]  Phillip  C.  Hanna, 

Oonsul'General  of  the  United  States. 
($2  consular  service  stamp  affixed.) 

Exhibit  3. 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States,  Montebey,  Mexico, 
Monterey^  Republic  of  Mexico^  ss: 

September  12,  1906. 

George  E.  Bispham,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  familiar  with 
and  has  seen  the  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and  made 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  at  the 
Bispham  and  Monday  mines  in  the  district  of  Montanas,  State  of 
Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore 
for  shipment  is  as  follows : 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits  and  is  blasted  out.  Any  of 
the  adjoining  rock  that  may  be  by  accident  blasted  out  with  the  ow 
is  sorted  out  by  hand.    Afterwar<ls  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a  con- 
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venient  size  with  hammers,  for  transportation  to  the  railroad,  when 
it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment. 

Geo.  R.  Bispham. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 

[seal.]  Phitj.tp  C.  Hanna,  ^ 

ConmL-General  of  the  United  States. 
($2  consular-service  stamp  affixed.) 

Exhibit  4' 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States,  Monterey,  Mexico, 
Monterey  J  Republic  of  Mexico,  as: 

September  12,  1906. 

E.  M.  Nolan,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  familiar  with  and 
has  seen  the  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and  made 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  San  Juan  mine,  the  district  of  Santa  Catarina,  State  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mexico,  and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore  for 
shipment  is  as  follows: 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits,  and  is  blasted  out.  Any 
of  the  adjoining  rock  that  mav  be  by  accident  blasted  out  with  the 
ore  is  sorted  out  by  hand.  Afterwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a 
convenient  size  with  hammers,  for  transportation  to  the  railiroad, 
when  it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment. 

E.  M.  Nolan. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[seal.]  Phillip  ^C.  Hanna, 

Consul-General  of  the  United  States. 
(Two  $1  consular-service  stamps  affixed.) 

Exhibit  6. 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States,  Monterey,  Mexico, 
Republic  of  Mexico,  ss: 

William  H.  Robertson,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  familiar 
with  and  has  seen  the  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and 
made  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States 
at  the  La  Joya  Sabinense  mine,  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Mex- 
ico, and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore  for  shipment  is 
as  follows: 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits,  and  is  blasted  out.  Any 
of  the  adjoining  rock  that  may  be,  by  accident,  blasted  out  with  the 
ore  is  sorted  out  by  hand.  Afterwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a 
convenient  size  with  hammers  for  transportation  to  the  railroad, 
where  it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment. 

William  H.  Robertson. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[seal,]  Phillip  C.  Hanna, 

Consul-General  of  ths  United  States. 

(Two  $1  consular  service  stamps  afllxed.) 
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B. 

Production  of  zinc  ore  in  the  United  States, 
[In  tons  of  2»000  poundB.] 


^                         state. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

U07. 

Tons. 
1,900 
94,000 

«958 
'278.288 

Nil. 

Nfl. 

21.000 

«280,029 

Tons. 

2,200 

106.600 

1,700 

414 

'258,600 

2,000 

Nfl. 

17,800 

861,829 

Tons. 

4,200 

114.000 

2,160 

975 

280,200 

4,900 

7,080 

30,000 

404,600 

Tons. 
4,068 

Oolorado  • _ 

Idaho 

Kentucky 

Mi88ii»lpp^KazuaB 

Montana.. 

142,510 
11,847 

1.006 
297,1« 

1,218 

Nevada A 

4,608 

New  Mexico 

New  Jersey. 

Oklahoma—                            .                   ... 

4.2SI 

968.710 

3.240 

Wiflconain  • 

Others  » _ 

Nfl. 
19,800 
^2,000 

9.205 
82,690 
'8,800 

10,700 

42,180 

'850 

9.043 
68.011 
2.241 

TotaL „. 

098,025 

795,696 

906,176 

906.00 

"Partly  estimated. 
»  Estimated. 

•  Report  of  state  geolof^lst ;  cnide  ore. 

'  Products  of  Joplin  district,  plus  output  of  southeastern  Missouri,  the  later  as 
ported  by  the  state  mine  inspector. 

•  According  to  H.  F.  Bain.  "  Contributions  to  Economic  Geology,"  1904. 
f  Arizona,  Nevada,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

»  Tennessee,  Arizona,  and  California. 

Imports  of  zinc  ore  into  the  United  States, 
[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Source. 

1004. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

British  Columbia 

Mexico _._ 

Tons. 
2.100 

Tons. 

8.561 

•32,164 

Tons. 
600 
•88.900 

Tons. 

1.157 
108.800 

Total    ..... 

(?) 

40,725 

89,500 

109.967 

«The  actual  tonnage  of  ore  Imported  was  somewhat  greater  than  this  figure,  but  It 
includod  some  mixed  ore,  which  for  statistical  purposes  has  been  reduced  to  zinc-ore  equiva- 
lent. This  table  is  based  on  reports  from  the  smeltors  of  the  ore  received  by  them  from 
these  countries. — The  Mineral  Industry.  Vol.  XVI,  1907,  p.  904. 

G. 

Hitherto  unpublished  statistics  of  Joplin  lead  and  zinc  ores. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  production  of  lead  and  zinc  from 
the  Joplin  district  are  of  interest,  not  having  hitherto  been  published. 
They  were  compiled  by  E.  St.  George  Noble,  of  Galena,  Kans.,  who 
built  one  of  the  first  lead  smelters  in  the  district : 

Production  of  ziiic  ore. 
[From  the  Enpinoerlng  and  Mining  Journal.  March  14,  1908,  p.  661.1 


Year. 


Tons. 


Average         Total 
price.      I      Talne. 


1873_._ _ _ .,  ago 

1874 _ _ 5,100 

\^l - — 3  60O! 

}£«— - - -  11,000 

}SJ - -  10,000  I 

}2Jg- - 12.000 

}SX'~ -  ^''OO) 

^^^ - J  27,600  ' 


$9.00 
10.00 
12.00 
13.50 
14.00 
16.60 
17.00 
16.00 


18.00 
51.000 
43.900 
148.500 
140,000 
196,000 
340.000 
440.000 
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Tear. 

Tons. 

Average 
price. 

Total 
value. 

1881 -    -    -.             _    -              

49,700 
52,200 
63,900 
63,000 
65,600 
75,400 
86,200 
89,700 
96,440 
114.900 
143,650 
148.150 
134,090 
184,300 

110.60 
16.90 
17.50 
18.00 
17.50 
18.50 
19.00 
20.00 
24.00 
23.00 
22.00 
22.50 
19.25 
17.2& 

1820,060 

1882 

1884lII"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII~IIIII"IIIII~III""II"IIII"I 

882,180 

943,250 

1,144.800 

1885 

1886 _ 

1887— - -. _ _ 

1800 - 

1891 _ _ 

1802 _ 

1894lIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"IIIIIIIIIIII~IIIIIIIII"IIIIIIIIIIIII 

1.148.000 
1,304,900 
1,637.800 
1.786.000 
2.362.560 
2,624,700 
3,100,300 
3.333,375 
2,581,232 
1.316,675 

1,399,720 

17.27 

26,520.727 

D. 

Joplin  prodttction  and  value  of  zinc  and  lead  ores,  1895  to  1899, 
[From  Enfflneerlngr  and  Mining  Journal,  January  4,  1908,  p.  92.] 


Zinc  ore. 

Lead  ore. 

Total 
value. 

1886 

1895. 

Tons. 
144,487 
156,333 
177,976 
234,456 
266,088 

Tons. 
81,294 
27,721 
80,106 
26,687 
23.888 

13,776,929 
8,857.366 

1897 

1808 

1899. . 

4.726,802 

7,119.867 

10,716.807 

Total 

967,339 

189,696 

30,194.760 

E. 
Joplin  production  and  value  of  zinc  and  lead  ores,  1900  to  date. 


Year. 

Zinc. 

Value. 

Lead. 

Value. 

1902lIIII"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"IIIIIII"I"IIII"I" 

Tons. 
244,630 
256.920 
2.56.340 
227,690 
266,790 
253,890 
278,929 
286,174 
219,465 

$6,583,950 
6,318.250 
7,863,600 
7,836,146 
9,797,677 
11,584,970 
12,079,602 
12,621.522 
7,399,847 

Tons. 
29,170 
34,908 
30,142 
28,630 
34,530 
31,660 
39,189 
42.0S2 
34,621 

$1,402,678 
1.610,980 
1,454,818 

1908 

1904 

1,546,005 
1,898,196 

1906 _ _ 

1907. 

1,046,686 
3,048,573 
2,898.406 

November  8, 1908 

1,873.368 

TotaL 

2,490,828 

82.984,668 

804,682 

17.679.708 

F. 

Cost  of  production  in  Joplin  district. 

An  accurate  average  cost  of  production  in  the  district  is  difficult 
to  obtain,  on  account  of  the  largely  differing  conditions  that  exist. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Buckley  (in  advance  pages  from  Vol.  X,  2d  ser..  pp. 
15  and  16,  the  Missouri  geological  survey),  past  director  ot  the 
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Missouri  Geological  Survey,  who  has  given  this  question  a  very  great 
deal  of  study  and  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  authority  extant  on  the 
subject,  says: 

Owing  to  the  great  diversity  in  physical  conditions,  equipment,  and  efficiency 
of  management,  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  cost  of  operating  mines  and  mills. 
In  some  instances  the  rock  is  hard,  in  others  it  is  soft.  In  some  localities 
there  is  a  heavy  flow  of  underground  water,  in  others  the  flow  Is  very  Ught 
In  some  places  the  ore  is  close  to  the  surface,  in  others  it  is  deep.  Some  mines 
require  considerable  timbering  both  in  the  shaft  and  in  the  workings,  others 
require  practically  none.  Some  mines  can  be  operated  most  successfully  with 
a  mill  of  large  capacity,  others  with  a  mill  of  Small  capacity.  Some  have 
efficient  management,  in  others  the  management  Is  inefficient.  Thus  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  various  elements  entering  Into  any  estimates  of  cost  may 
cause  them  to  vary  widely. 

With  due  consideration  to  the  foregoing  the  following  costs  of 

{)roduction  are  given  as  representative  sheet  ground  mines,  where  the 
arge  reserves  of  the  district  exist  and  whence  the  large  portion  of 
the  future  supply  must  come.  The  costs  given  are  taken  from  actual 
operations : 

Cost  of  production  as  reported  hy  10  representative  mining  companies  and  mines. 


Mill. 


A-flOO-ton  mill... 
B-«)0-ton  mill— . 
O-200-tonmIll„. 
D-800-ton  mill... 
»-20O-ton  mllL.. 
P-125-ton  mill... 
Q-150-tonmill... 
H-100-ton  mlll.- 
I-250-ton  mill--. 
J-200-ton  mill 


Average.. 


1 

Labor 
.    cost. 

Powder, 

supplies, 

etc. 

Total. 

Amor- 
tization. 

Royalty. 
$4.00 

$16.25 

$8.75 

$25.00 

$5.5( 

14.35 

11.16 

25.61 

4.16 

4.00 

21.76 

14.50 

30.25 

4.16 

4.50 

22.67 

10.78 

SS.45 

6.66 

21.67 

13.33 

85.00 

8.00 

6.00 

15.00 

11.67 

26.67 

4.16 

6.00 

18.48 

11.32 

29.80 

2.95 

6.00 

17.33 

11.00 

28.33 

4.17 

6.00 

9.00 

10.91 

19.91 

4.17 

4.00 

13.72 

12.65 
11.60 

26.27 

4.17 

8.00  , 

17.02 

28.62 



Grand 
total. 


$34.&l 

33.67 
44.91 
40.11 
44.00 
36.83 
38.75 
38.50 
28.08 
88.44 


37.78 


In  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  January  4,  1908,  at  page  16, 
it  is  said : 

Assuming  that  blende  containing  60  per  cent  zinc  Is  worth  $40  per  ton,  and 
lead  ore  $42  per  ton,  and  that  one-sixth  of  a  ton  of  lead  ore  is  obtained  with 
each  ton  of  zinc  ore,  the  gross  value  of  the  two  concentrates  is  $47  per  ton.  If 
a  royalty  of  20  per  cent  is  to  be  paid,  the  net  value  to  the  operator  Is  $37.60 
per  ton.  If  it  be  necessary  to  mine  33  tons  of  ore  to  obtain  on  a  ton  of  blende 
concentrate,  i.  e.,  to  obtain  a  yield  of  about  3  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  mining 
and  milling  be  $1.10  per  ton,  the  total  cost  of  production  is  $36.30,  leaving  a 
profit  of  only  $1.30  for  the  mining  and  milling  of  33  tons  of  ore,  or  only  4  cents 
per  ton  of  ore  hoisted  from  the  mine. 

A  good  (leal  of  ore  w«s  produced  in  1907  under  precisely  the  above  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  more  or  less  concentrate  produced  from  ore  of  a 
better  grade,  oven  up  to  a  yield  of  5  per  cent,  or  at  a  lower  royalty,  or  perhaps 
even  a  little  lower  cost  for  mining  and  milling,  which  could  be  produced  profit- 
ably at  less  than  $40  per  ton  for  blende  concentrates. 

G. 

Reports  from  92  companies  in  Missouri-Kansas  district. 

Cost  of  plants,  including  mill  and  development,  $2,115,600;  average 
cost  of  plants,  mill,  and  development,  $37,060;  total  daily  tonnage, 
21,000 ;  average  tonnage,  230 ;  average  recovery,  4  per  cent.' 
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Four  per  cent  recovery  produces  9.20  tons  concentrates  per  day; 
three  hundred  days  per  year  would  make  2,760  tons  per  year,  or 
11,040  tons  in  four  years,  the  average  life  of  mill  for  district.  Thirty- 
seven  thousand  and  sixty  dollars,  cost  of  mill  plus  four  years'  interest 
at  6  per  cent,  equals  $8,894;  total,  $44,954.40;  equals  $4.16  per  ton  for 
each  ton  of  concentrates  produced  to  return  cost  with  6  per  cent 
interest. 


Pulsifier : 


H. 


Cost  of  Mexican  zinc  ore. 


Mining  and 
picking. 

Hauling. 

Total  cost 
f.o.b.cars. 

$6.26 
6.60 
4.00 

Freight. 

Cost  at 
ameltor. 

Plcachas 

San  Ysldro _ 

13.76 

n.6o 

$r.07 
8.07 
6.67 

912.82 
13.57 

Santa  Eulalia 

— 

0.67 

Ayerage. 

4.01 

11.82 

A.  O.  Ihlseng,  paper  on  Zinc  Mining  in  Mexico :  Mining  and  pick- 
ing, $2  to  $3 ;  hauling,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  total  cost  f .  o.  b.  cars,  $4.50  to  $6 ; 
freight,  $6.50  to  $8;  cost  at  smelter,  $11  to  $14. 


Number  of  men  employed  in  Missouri-Kansas  district  llfiOO, 

There  is  no  accurate  data  upon  this  subject,  but  the  following  esti- 
mate can  not  be  far  wrong : 

Bureau  of  Mines  report  for  1906  shows  that  289  mining  companies 
reported,  producing  189,169  tons  of  concentrates  and  employing  7,252 
men.     In  1907,  286,174  tons  of  concentrates  were  produced.    Assum- 
ing the  same  ratio  of  men  to  tons  of  concentrates  produced : 
189,169  :  286,174  ::  7,252  :  X— 11,000  men. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  AXEL  0.  IHLSENG,  OF  JOPLIN,  MO. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  not,  perhaps,  referred  to  the  possibilities  of  Mexico  as 
to  the  production  of  zinc  ore.  I  have  traveled  all  over  Mexico  and 
am  quite  familiar  with  the  districts  throurfiout  the  Republic,  and, 
of  course,  with  the  cost  of  production^  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  at 
the  present  time  they  show  a  possibility  of  a  production  which  un- 
questionably will  be  one  of  the  serious  things  that  the  Joplin  district 
and  the  zinc  producers  of  the  United  States  must  contend  with. 

Going  over  the  field  you  will  find  that  the  ore  formations  in 
Mexico,  the  largest  portion  of  the  mines,  at  least,  in  Mexico,  are  in 
i^rhat  is  called  the  "carbonate  formation,"  and  the  carbonate  and 
oxide  ores  are  the  chief  productions.  This  ore  is  massive  between 
the  limestone,  cropping  out  on  the  surface,  is  easy  to  mine,  and  re- 
quires very  little  sorting. 

The  cost  of  production  in  the  oxide  ore  mines  of  Mexico  does  not 
exceed  $2  a  ton  in  labor  and  the  incidentals  thereto,  whereas  the  same 
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character  of  ore  produced  in  the  United  States  can  not  be  produced, 
even  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  the  great  carbonate-producing  region  of 
the  United  States,  at  less  than  $10  to  $12  a  ton.  The  comparatiTe 
cost  of  labor  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  is  $2  in  Mexico,  as  against 
$12  in  Wisconsin. 

The  ore  deposits  in  Mexico  extend  all  the  way  down  the  National 
Railroad,  through  the  mountains  which  comprise  that  range,  both 
east  and  west  oi  the  National  Railroad,  to  Monterey,  and  follow  the 
ridge  on  the  east  side  of  the  National  Railroad  down  as  far  as  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  on  the  west  side  of  the  rail- 
road. These  deposits  occur  close  together  and  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. The  production  in  that  portion  of  Mexico  lying  between  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  Laredo  is  unquestionably  fully  100,000  tons,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  1907  the  production  west  of  that,  on  the  International 
Railroad,  through  Bajan,Muzquiz,and  those  regions,  was  fully  30,000 
tons,  and  there  were  at  least  30,0C)0  tons  produced  in  the  Chihuahua 
region  up  on  the  Orient  Railroad.  East  of  Chihuahua  the  field  is 
very  large.  The  area  of  the  field  east  of  Chihuahua  unquestionably 
covers  the  entire  area,  100  miles  square.  It  is  not  all  ore,  of  course, 
but  it  occurs  in  crevices  between  the  limestone.  Some  of  the  crevices 
are  2  feet  thick  and  some  10  feet  thick,  and  the  cost  of  mining  is 
immaterial.  The  sulphide  ore,  which  is  used  by  the  smelters,  is  only 
produced  to  any  extent  in  two  or  three  spots  in  Mexico.  The  largest 
producer  of  blende  is  at  Guerrero,  west  of  Chihuahua,  at  which  the 
total  cost  of  production,  including  mining  and  milling,  does  not  ex- 
ceed $6.  This  body  of  ore  is  about  500  feet  long,  200  feet  thick,  and 
180  feet  high.  That  is  a  massive  body  of  ore.  At  Charcas  we  find 
not  only  a  great  blende  mine,  but  the  greatest  silicate  mine,  I  think, 
in  the  world,  outside  of  the  mine  which  is  located  in  Belgium.  I 
have  a  photograph  here  showing  the  mountain  of  ore.  It  is  an  im- 
mense body.  I  will  show  you  [exhibiting  photograph].  That  house 
{indicating]  is  about  15  feet  high,  and  the  mountain  is  practically  a 
ow  grade  of  ore ;  in  spots  it  is  high-grade  and  can  be  hand  sorted  all 
over.  It  is  only  a  shipping  proposition.  The  cost  of  mining  in  that 
proposition  does  not  exceed  75  cents  gold  a  ton,  and  the  transporta- 
tion charges  of  the  railroad  do  not  exceed  75  cents  a  ton. 

When  the  last  tariff  act  of  1897  was  considered  the  question  of  a 
duty  on  zinc  ore  was  not  thought  of,  because  it  evidently  escaped  the 
attention  of  everybody.  Calamine,  which  is  the  only  zinc  ore  known 
on  the  tariff  list,  is  an  ore  which  is  imported  only  to  a  very  small 
extent,  and  has  stood  on  the  tariff  list  in  various  phases  ever  since 
1792.  At  one  time  it  did  have  a  tariff  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  along  in 
1846,  but  in  1857,  I  believe,  it  had  a  tariff  of  a  lower  grade,  and  in 
1862  or  1863  the  tariff  was  taken  off.  In  1897  the  zmc  ores  were 
evidently  unfamiliar  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  did  not 
occupy  the  attention  even  of  the  miners,  because  at  that  particular 
time  they  did  not  seem  to  consider  the  tariff  under  any  circum- 
stances, not  that  it  did  not  make  a  difference,  but  it  was  simplv  a 
matter  of  negligence.  At  that  time  the  smelters  who  were  handling 
the  ore  asked  and  obtained  a  duty  on  the  zinc  oxide  of  1  cent  a  pound! 
Now,  the  zinc  oxide,  which  is  practically  produced  by  a  monopoly  in 
this  country,  costs  from  ordinary  grade  ore  about  $18  a  ton  to  pro- 
duce. The  cost  of  smelting,  I  moan  the  total  duty  on  that  oxide,  is 
$20,  showing  that  the  duty  imposed  and  exacted  on  zinc  oxides  is 
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greater  than  the  cost  of  producing  the  material  from  the  ore.  That 
IS,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  ore,  the  metal  itself  has  a  duty  of  1^ 
cents  a  pound,  and  it  costs  the  smelters  to  produce  the  metal  from 
our  ordinary  blende  or  from  our  ordinary  oxide  ores  an  average  of 
about  $27  a  ton  of  metal.  The  dutv  being  $30,  the  metal  smelters 
have  a  protection  of  $30  a  ton  on  their  metal,  as  against  a  cost  of 
$27  for  producing  that  particular  metal.  The  sheet  manufacturers 
are  also  protected  under  that  same  tariff  act  by  a  duty  of  2  cents  a 

Sound.  In  all  cases  of  sheet  manufacturers  sulphuric  acid  is  m^o- 
uced  as  a  by-product  and  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  profit.  The 
total  cost  of  producing  sheet  per  ton,  deducting  the  pront  from  the 
add,  is  about  $32,  and  the  duty  levied  upon  sheets  is  $40,  showing 
that  the  duty  exacted  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  smelting  and  mak- 
ing the  sheets  from  the  ore,  this  exclusive  of  the  ore  itself.  These 
are  the  three  classes  of  smelters  who  are  using  zinc  ores. 

It  was  unquestionably  evident  and  must  have  been  in  the  minds 
more  or  less  of  the  committee  considering  the  tariff  act  of  1897  that 
the  smelters  were  to  be  given  such  protection  as  protected  their  pro- 
duction, and,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  manufacture  over  the  raw  ma- 
terial was  equal  to  the  tariff,  that  the  tariff  act  was  undoubtedly 
intended  to  cover  the  mining  and  the  producing  of  the  ore  itself. 
That  unquestionably  must  have  been  the  fact.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  get  away  from  it,  either. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  producers  of  zinc  ore — take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Joplin  district,  the  average  throughout  the  district  is  3 J 
per  cent ;  that  is  the  average  run  of  zinc  ore  throughout  the  district, 
taking  all  the  mines,  in  and  out,  some  of  them  lower  and  some  or 
them  nigher.  The  actual  cost  of  producing  zinc  concentrate  in  the 
Joplin  district  from  the  crude  ore  is  on  the  basis  of  about  $1.05  to 
$1.10  per  ton  of  rock.  The  cost  of  operation  on  3^  per  cent  ore  is  $33 
per  ton.  Of  this  60  per  cent  is  labor,  and  the  balance  is  for  material, 
food,  machinery,  supplies,  and  wear  and  tear  on  the  plant.  This 
$33  cost  allows  absolutely  nothing  for  amortization.  Amortization 
costs,  as  near  as  I  can  figure,  whicn  would  include  the  royalty,  $10  a 
ton.  That  makes  the  cost  a  little  higher  than  Mr.  Mitchell  stated, 
because  I  believe  my  figures  are  a  little  more  accurate  than  his,  as  I 
have  gone  over  the  field  carefully.  My  total  cost,  including  amorti- 
zation, would  be  $43  a  ton. 

Of  course  the  competition  from  Mexico,  which  unquestionably  is 
serious,  hits  us  in  this  way:  The  smelters  if  they  find  two  or  three 
thousand  tons  of  ore  in  our  market  unsold  for  the  week — that  is  quite 
sufficient  to  bear  the  market.  The  importers  from  Mexico  can  easily 
at  any  time  make  a  surplus  in  our  district  by  simply  importing  a 
little  more  Mexican  ore,  and  when  there  is  a  surplus  in  our  district 
little  by  little  the  price  goes  down.  We  are  at  the  absolute  mercy  of 
the  smelters  there.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  smelters  in  that 
situation. 

In  the  early  part  of  1897  the  price  of  zinc  ore  was  about  $45  or  $47. 
During  the  year  1897  the  price  declined  to  $30,  at  which  price  it  was 

firactically  impossible  for  any  mine  to  pay  even  running  charges, 
nasmuch  as  they  lease  down  there,  they  have  to  pay  the  royalty  or 
they  lose  the  mine  if  they  do  not  operate,  and  they  frequently  operate 
at  a  loss.  That  is  a  common  practice — to  go  down  in  our  pockets  and 
pay  expenses  while  the  prices  are  low.    We  do  not  fear  Mexican  com- 
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petition  when  prices  are  high,  because  when  prices  are  high  there  is  a 
demand  for  the  metal  all  over  the  country,  and  a  reasonable  duty  placed 
on  the  ore  would  still  permit  Mexican  ore  to  come  in  when  the  prices 
warrant,  but  we  must  have  a  sufficient  duty  on  the  zinc  ore  itself  to 
make  our  price  remain  somewhere  about  $50 — between  $46  and  $60 — 
to  make  it  pay.  Whatever  duty  is  imposed,  I  ask  that  it  be  imposed 
in  an  equitable  way,  so  that  the  manufacture  of  the  products  of  the 
ore  bear  practically  the  same  duty  as  the  ore  itself  and  that  we  get 
our  fair  proportion  of  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  ore  smelted? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  In  Kansas,  very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Largely  in  the  center  of  the  mining  district  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  the  smelting  works? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  are  owned  by  quite  a  number  of  concerns.  The 
Cockerill  concern  has  6  plants,  the  United  Ziinc  and  Commercial 
Company  has  2  or  3  plants,  and  altogether  there  are,  I  think,  about  26 
or  28  plants  in  the  Kansas  region,  several  in  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  2  or  3  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  are  located  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir;  at  La  Salle  and  Danville  and  then  at 
Marion,  Ind. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  some  figures  about  the  cost  of 
selling — have  you  gone  into  the  details  of  that  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  will  be  able  to  learn  from  the  brief  the  cost 
of  selling  these  ores,  the  different  prices,  and  the  profit  there  is  to  the 
smelter  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  fully  stated? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  not  a  big  smelter  in  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  IiiLSENG.  No,  sir ;  not  a  very  big  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  ^ou  ever  consider  this  phase  of  the  zinc  proposi- 
tion: If  the  prohibitive  duty  you  want  is  put  on  Mexican  zinc  that 
then  the  smelter  men  will  have  you  producers  right  by  the  tliroat 
and  can  fix  their  own  prices  absolutely  and  put  you  to  work  whether 
you  want  to  go  to  work  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No;  they  will  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  build  this  tariff  wall  all  around  so  that  you  can 
not  import  the  Mexican  zinc,  would  not  the  smelter  people  have  you 
right  by  the  throat? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  peculiarity  of  the  situation  is  this :  The  cost  of  a 
smelting  plant  handling  zinc  ore  is  not  very  great,  not  beyond  the 
ordinary  capital  of  to-day,  so  that  if  the  smelters  tried  to  choke  off 
the  miners  by  fixing  the  price,  the  operators  could  then  build  smelters 
to  suit  themselves. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  not  been  ten  minutes  since  you  stated  that  that 
was  exactly  what  they  did. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  dr ;  they  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  could  they  not  do  that  then  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  can  fix  it  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Could  not  they  fix  it  absolutely  then  ? 
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Mr.  Ihlseng.  No.  Of  course  there  is  no  question  but  what  the 
smelters  can  name  the  price  and  they  can  regulate  the  price  that  they 
want  to  pay.  The  objection  to  competing  with  the  smelters,  who  claim 
that  their  price  is  low,  has  been  because  it  takes  quite  a  little  time  to 
build  a  new  plant. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  part  owner  of  a  smelting  mill  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  rich  deposits  of  zinc  down  about  Joplin? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Of  course,  they  are  rich,  but  I  have  seen  richer 
deposits. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  been  running  the  zinc  mines  down  there  for 
years  and  years! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  smelting  mill  at  Joplin  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir;  because  the  smelter  must  be  located  where 
the  fuel  is  the  most  convenient. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  coal  just  as  convenient  to  Joplin  as  it  is  to  Pitts- 
burg, Kans.? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  not  more  than  30  or  40  miles  from  Pittsburg  over 
to  Joplin? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  run  a  street  car  over  there? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  You  can  not  run  the  coal  on  a  street  car. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  saw  the  railroad  in  Ohio  where  they  do 
that? 

Mr.  Ihuseng.  It  does  not  pay  to  move  the  smelter  away  from  the 
fuel. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  there  is  more  coal  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Not  at  Joplin ;  there  are  no  coal  mines  at  Joplin. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  there  are  no  coal  mines  at  Joplin,  but  it  is 
such  a  short  distance  that  it  would  not  cut  any  figure  whatever  in 
the  production,  would  it? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir ;  it  does.  The  Empire  Zinc  Company  built  a 
smelter  there,  and  found  it  did  not  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  anybody  ever  mafce  any  money  out  of  zinc  at 
Pittsburg  and  Joplin  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir ;  when  prices  were  $45  and  $46. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  were  prices  at  that  rate?  Let  us  get  at  the 
truth  of  this  business. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  first  prices  were  $45  and  $60  in  the  first  month 
or  two  of  the  year  1899.  That  price  was  paid  under  protest  by  every 
smelter  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  For  this  reason:  They  had  the  Joplin  district  right 
where  they  wanted  it.  They  did  not  want  to  pay  any  more  than 
they  could  help,  and  they  did  not  pay  anything  more  than  they  could 
help. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  true  that  a  smelter  does  not  cost  any  thing, 
why  don't  you  men  go  to  work  and  make  a  smelter  mill  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  am  speaking  of  the  situation  nowadays,  whfen  it  is 
easy  enough  to  raise  capital  for  such  things.  But  ten  years  ago, 
when  you  mentioned  zinc  to  anybody  in  the  East,  they  would  not 
know  what  it  was.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Clakk.  They  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  thing,  and  they 
have  become  educated  concerning  it;  and  yet  they  have  been  running 
this  New  Jersey  plant  for  centuries? 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  New  Jersey  plant  at  the  Frank- 
lin furnace  was  first  opened  in  1845  or  1846. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  get  for  your  "jack"  under  the 
McKinley  bill? 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  From  1890  to  1894. 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  A  part  of  that  time  we  got  about  $30. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  all  praised  the  McKinley  bill  as  the  greatest 
benefit  that  ever  struck  the  country. 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  I  never  said  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  what  you  did  do  m  those  days.  You  were  only 
getting  $30  a  ton,  but  you  were  then  making  money,  and  now  you  are 
getting  $45  or  $50  a  ton  and  are  still  losing  money.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  They  are  losing  money  at  $30  to  ^5,  which  was  the 
prevailing  price  this  winter. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  pick  out  the  worst  winter,  the  worst  time 
there  has  ever  been  m  ten  years. 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  That  winter,  that  bad  winter,  was  the  result  of  the 
importations  from  Mexico,  by  which  25,000  tons  of  spelter  were  pro- 
duced from  the  ore  produced  in  the  first  six  months  of  1908,  and 
that  spelter  stock  was  the  total  stock  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  know  that  this  large  amount  of  trouble 
about  the  zinc  business  and  every  other  business  of  the  sort  has  been 
caused  by  the  slacking  up  in  the  building  business  ? 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  There  has  been  a  slowing  down  all  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  to  charge  it  all  to  the  Mexican  business. 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  We  charge  some  of  it  to  the  general  depression. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  that  if  there  had  not  been  a  Mexican 
mine  on  earth  the  price  of  domastic  "  jack  "  would  not  have  been 
below  what  it  was  in  the  year  1898  ? 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  It  would  not  have  been  below. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  it  is  easy  to  mine  this  Mexican  "  jack  "  be- 
cause it  is  in  a  mountain.  Did  you  hear  the  man  yesterday  testify 
that  the  reason  why  he  wanted  a  tariff  on  gypsum  was  because  it  was 
so  hard  and  expensive  to  mine  the  thing  because  it  was  in  a  mountain? 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  That  is  a  different  proposition.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  It  works  both  ways,  then  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  It  may  work  his  way  with  him,  but  I  am  telling  you 
the  truth.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  question:  You  live  in  New  York,  do  you! 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  Well,  New  York  is  to  a  certain  extent  my  headquar- 
ters.    I  am  mining  in  Joplin. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  living  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  No;  I  am  living  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mif^souri  is  your  home  for  commercial  purposes? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  have  been  living  there  for  over  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  an  exporter  of  zinc? 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  export  the  last? 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  We  exported  the  last  from  the  Missouri  district — 
and  I  was  responsible  for  raising  the  price — ^in  tiie  Christmas  week  of 
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1898  and  1899 ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  competition  at  that  time 
the  price  would  still  have  been  $37. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  What  did  you  get  for  it  in  the  foreign  market? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  We  were  selling  in  the  foreign  market  at  about  $45. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  made  a  profit  at  that  or  you  would  not  export 
it  if  you  had  not  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No;  that  was  a  commercial  profit 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  these  fellows  export  any  at  a  loss 
except  accidentally. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  ISot  except  accidentally. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  making  that  state- 
ment. You  did  a  good  thing  when  you  put  up  the  price.  When  waa 
that  that  you  last  exported  T 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  In  the  spring  of  1899. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  didn't  you  make  an  export  again  and  jack  the 
price  up  again  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  smelters  at  that  time  scarcely  realized  that  they 
had  some  competition,  except  a  little  local  competition  among  them- 
selves. "V^Tien  I  appeared  in  the  field  at  that  time,  I  raised  the  local 
price.    They  keep  it  up  to  the  export  price. 

Mr,  Clark.  You  saia  a  while  ago  that  you  got  $45  a  ton  when  you 
exported  it? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;  I  got  freight  on  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  it  that  j'^ou  do  not  do  it  again  and  make  those 
smelter  fellows  come  down  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Metal  is  down  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  make  them  come  down  out  of  the 
high  tree? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  am  not  anxious  about  exporting  the  smelted  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  made  a  profitable  transaction  in  1899  by  ex- 
porting "  jack,"  why  could  you  not  do  the  same  trick  in  1908? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Because  the  price  would  not  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Because  the  price  in  Europe  is  low. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  made  it  low  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  general  depression,  to  a  certain  extent.  That 
also  made  our  price  low. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  proposition  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
flight  on  between  the  producers  of  zinc  "  jack  "  and  the  smelter  mills? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  There  are  only  two  people  making  a  contest  on  this 
thing  against  the  producer  or  ore — the  New  Jersey  Company  and 
the  Co<£erills.  The  rest  of  them  are  not  opposed  to  a  tariff  on  the 
ores  or  the  giving  of  equal  protection  between  the  metal  and  its 
products  and  the  ore  itself. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  believe  there  is  anv  spot  in  Mexico  that 
is  as  rich  in  zinc  as  this  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas 
district,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Not  an  individual  spot. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  if  you  knew  there  was  such  a  spot  as  that  you 
would  be  right  on  it,  and  I  would  like  to  be  with  you  when  you 
started  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  get  both  lead  and  zinc  out  of  the  same  hole,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  cost  anv  more  to  mine  the  zinc  than  it  does  the 
lead? 

Mr.  Ihlsen(;.  The  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 
They  both  come  intimately  associated  in  the  rock. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Mitchell  said  it  was  a  purely  mechanical  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  ore  must  be  crushed,  and  then  there  is  a  me- 
chanical separation  of  the  zinc  and  the  lead  and  the  flint.  Those 
being  of  three  different  specific  gravities,  it  is  a  mechanical  process 
that  takes  place  in  the  machine.  You  can  not  separate  the  zinc  and 
the  lead  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  costs  them  precisely  the  same  to  get  a  ton  of  lead  as 
it  does  to  get  a  ton  of  zinc? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No;  you  can  not  figure  it  that  way.  The  percentage 
of  lead  contents  in  the  ore  down  there  is  quite  small.  In  the  prop- 
erty that  I  have  control  of,  taking  last  week's  output,  it  was  pretty 
large — not  in  the  week's  output,  I  should  say,  but  in  the  week's  sales. 
There  are  800  tons  of  zinc  ore  as  against  120  tons  of  lead.  Our  men 
sold  in  this  last  week  800  tons  of  clean  zinc  ore  and  100  tons  of  lead 
ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  they  not  got  about  the  same  money  value  per 
ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Lead  is  a  little  bit  higher. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  that  happen? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  On  account  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nothing  on  earth  fixes  the  price  on  anything  exoept 
the  duty? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Lead  is  selling  in  St.  Louis  at  $4.35.  The  quoted 
price  in  London  is  $2.80  or  $2.85 — along  in  there.  The  duty  is  1^ 
cents,  the  difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  tariff  does  put  up  the  price  of  lead? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  the  owners  of  lead  mines  making  money? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  think  they  are  at  St.  Joe  and  down  there  in  your 
district. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  the  zinc  miners  making  money? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Some  of  them  are,  but  not  very  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  'When  did  they  quit  making  money? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  When  "  jack  "  struck  $40  they  began  to  lose  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  WTien  did  "  jack  "  first  go  up  to  $40? 

Mr.  Iht^eng.  In  1890. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  exported  it? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes.  And  then  it  dropped  down  to  $35  or  $38. 
Then  it  boosted  up  again,  when  metal  in  Europe  went  up,  and  when 
they  paid  $60  for  a  top  price  in  the  Joplin  district.  That  was  because 
the  metal  price  in  London  was  very  high  and  the  smelters  had  to  fol- 
low suit. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  exporting  now  ? 

Mr.  iHiiSBKa  Na 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  About  nineteen  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  making  money  now? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Vhat  per  cent  of  profit  did  you  make  on  your  invest- 
ment in  1906  or  in  1907? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  In  1907  on  an  investment  of  $400,000  they  made 
about  $40,000  or  $45,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  10^  per  cent  or  11  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;  but  that  money  is  not  all  profit.  It  simply 
represents  the  amount  of  money  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of 
operation.  Included  in  that  $45,000  must  be  a  part  of  the  amortiza- 
tion cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  that  word  you  used  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  "Amortization,"  the  depreciation  of  plant,  etc.,  and 
the  return  of  capital. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  count  that  before  you  started  in  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  We  paid  that  back  as  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  take  any  money  out  of  this  business  and  rein- 
vest it  in  other  things  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Not  last  year;  no.   This  year  I  am  doing  considerable 
work,  and  it  is  very  expensive  work,  and  unless  we  get  a  decent  price 
for  the  ore  we  will  have  to  stop  it. 
'    Mr.  Clark.  You  put  in  $400,000? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No;  the  company  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  company  worth  now?  How  much  is  its 
property  worth? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  estimate. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  tried  to  leave  that  to  the  directors  once,  and  they 
would  not  name  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Clark  wants  to  buy 
it.     He  wants  to  know  how  much  it  is  worth.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  did  not  know  but  that  he  had  some  loose  change 
about  him.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  exactly  what  I  want.  [Laughter.]  What 
I  want  to  know  is,  how  much  is  the  property  worth  now?  Some- 
body put  in  $400,000  at  a  certain  time,  and  you  made  11  per  cent 
since.  How  much  is  the  property,  the  result  of  the  $400,000  invest- 
ment worth  now?     Would  they  take  a  million  for  it? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Quickly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Half  a  million? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes ;  I  think  we  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Of  course  not.    That  is  what  they  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  take  $450,000? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  am  not  bargaining  for  the  sale  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  finding  out  how  much 
you  have  made. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  There  are  very  few  propositions  down  there  that 
figure  the  actual  cost.  They  simply  figure  the  actual  cost  of  mining 
and  milling  and  the  general  charges  that  go  to  make  up  the  pr^^- 
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duction  of  the  ore,  but  they  do  not  add  anything  for  the  return  of 
capital  or  the  depreciation  of  plant. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  and  I  know,  and  every  other  man  who  has  a 
reasonable  amount  of  information  knows,  tnat  the  way  to  calculate 
the  profit  is  first  to  take  your  investment  and  then  the  cost  and  taze& 
insurance,  labor  expenses,  interest  on  the  money  and  depreciation  of 
the  property.  That  all  ^oes  to  the  expense  account,  and  then  whatever 
you  have  got  left  is  dividend. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  do  not  think  that  during  the  last  half  of  1907, 
taking  all  the  properties  together — I  do  not  think  a  dollar  was  made 
in  the  district. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  district  on  earth  that  can 
compete  with  that  district  down  there  in  the  production  of  zinc? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes ;  I  do.  I  think  Mexico  can  compete  very  readily. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  "  jack  "  is  deposited  in  pockets,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ihlaeng.  In  pockets  and  sheets  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  bore  one  hole  and  get  independentlv  rich, 
and  I  might  bore  another  hole  300  feet  away  from  that  and  go  broke? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  business,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  That  is  the  trouble  with  all  mining,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  trouble  in  Mitchell's  case.  He  digged  the 
hole  in  the  wrouff  place.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihi^eng.  When  a  man  goes  to  mining  he  must  do  some  pros- 
pecting that  brings  in  no  returns.  He  must  figure  on  that,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  he  must  expect  in  his  mining  prices  to  get  that  cost 
back.  If  he  does  not,  it  certainly  will  not  show  a  profit.  If  he  does 
not  make  on  his  regular  mining  an  allowance  for  this  additional  ex- 
pense, then  he  is  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  whole  lead  businass  pay  in  the  Joplin  district? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  You  mean  the  lead  business  in  the  Jophn  district,  or 
all  together? 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  paid  the  better  all  together — ^zinc  mining  or  lead 
mining  in  the  Joplin  district? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Some  of  our  mines  are  better  than  others. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  When  you  ask  that  Question  it  is  a  question  of  two 
things  coming  together,  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  profit  in  two  things  coming  together. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  profits  are  not  exceedingly  large  down  there,  how 
did  it  happen  that  Tom  Connor  and  other  men  down  there  made 
millions  of  money  in  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  He  made  it  on  royalty. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  men  who  dig  it  out  of  the  groimd  did  not 
lose? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  He  got  the  royalty,  even  if  the  other  fellow  had  to 
go  down  in  his  pocket  and  pay  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  has  not  been  much  of  that  down  there,  has  there? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  There  has  been  lots  of  it.  There  have  been  lots  of 
leases  down  there  like  Mr.  Connor's,  12i  and  15  and  20.  He  wa<} 
excessive  on  his  royalty.  Men  would  strike  a  shaft  and  build  a  mill, 
and  to  some  of  them  the  cost  of  operation  would  be  greater  than  the 
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receipts.  The  royalty  would  be  taken  out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
ore  each  week,  and  that  did  not  cut  any  figure  with  Mr.  Connor. 
That  is  the  way  most  of  the  landowners  get  rich,  while  the  operator 
is  taking  his  chances  and  frequently  loses. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question,  and  will  then  let  you 
off.  [Laughter.]  Is  it  not  true  that  whenever  you  strike  a  real  good 
piece  of  zinc  and  lead  you  make  money  ?    Is  not  that  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  iHiiSENG.  When  you  strike  a  good,  real  rich  pocket  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  trouble  down  there  has  been  a  double  one,  as  I 
understand  it.  In  the  first  place  the  ore  is  in  pockets,  and  you  may 
either  hit  or  miss  the  pocket.  In^  the  second  place,  in  the  desire,  the 
laudable  desire — I  am  not  criticising  it  at  all — in  the  laudable  desire 
to  find  zinc  and  lead  mines,  they  have  gone  boring  holes  all  over  the 
country  down  there,  and  they  frequently  get  outside  of  this  lead  and 
zinc  belt,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  more  money  has  been  lost  in  boring  holes  in  the 
^ound  outside  of  the  field  where  they  ought  to  have  been  bored  than 
m  any  other  way? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes.  But  you  see  you  have  to  get  away  from  the 
general  run  in  order  to  get  anything  new.  In  a  new  place  where  we 
are  prospecting  now  by  diggmg  a  shaft  we  are  2  miles  from  any- 
thing that  has  ever  been  considered  before,  and  yet  we  have  got  the 
richest  hole  that  we  ever  found. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  did  not  get  out  of  the  belt  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  depends  on  where  the  belt  ends.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  It  ends  where  the  zinc  and  lead  are  not  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;    but 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  everybody  has  not 
got  rich  that  ever  did  mine  down  there? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir.  But  it  is  also  one  of  the  things  that  we 
have  got  to  take  into  consideration  in  the  cost  of  producing  ore — the 
amount  of  money  we  have  to  spend  in  idle  and  useless  prospecting  to 
get  a  good  mine. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  Congress  to  put  such  a  tariff  on  zinc 
that  a  fellow  can  make  money  by  boring  holes  outside  of  the  zinc  and 
lead  belt?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Oh,  no.  I  am  not  going  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
sea  to  find  a  mountain.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  going  down  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  proposition  figures  out  $34  a  ton  on  the  zinc? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  and  the  Mexican  dealers  in  the  crude  mate- 
rial sell  to  the  same  class  of  people — directly  to  the  smelters? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Directly  to  the  smelters. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  this  duty  were  levied  on  the  zinc  in  the  crude  ore, 
how  is  that  assessed?     Is  it  done  by  a  chemical  analysis? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  do  the  dealers  in  the  crude  ore  get  your  prices 
fixed? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Usually  by  the  metal  market. 

Mr.  Boutell.  When  you  sell  a  ton  of  crude  ore,  you  do  not  know, 
except  by  analysis,  what  zinc  is  in  it? 

Mr.  Ihlsbno.  Na 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  the  smelters  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis? 

Mr.  Ihi^eng.  They  pay  by  the  analysis — by  the  zinc  contents  ot 
the  ore.  Lead  ore  is  sold  in  this  way:  There  is  a  certain  fixed  price 
paid  for  the  ore,  with  the  variation  of  a  dollar  or  75  cents  or  50  cents, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  up  and  down  for  the  zinc  contents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  there  is  no  middleman  between  you  and  the 
smelter,  or  between  the  Mexican  and  the  smelter? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  material  do  they  turn  out  from  the  smelter? 
Is  it  in  the  shape  of  pig,  and  do  the  oxide  works  convert  the  ore  into 
oxides? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  turn  it  out  into  pigs. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  smelters? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  their  purchasers? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Their  purchasers  are  the  iron  industry,  which  uses 
it  very  largely  for  galvanizing  purposes.  Probably  60  per  cent  of 
the  entire  product  of  the  smelter  goes  into  the  iron  manufacture. 

Mr.  Boutell.  To  whom  does  that  part  of  the  pig  product  go  that 
is  turned  into  sheet  zinc  that  is  used  in  washboards  and  bath  tubs 
and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  same  smelters  in  Illinois  are  making  sheets  out 
of  the  metal,  as  they  produce  it,  for  washboards,  and  etching,  and 
stove  sheets,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  say  you  get  for  the  crude  ore  so  much  a  ton. 
The  smelters  pay  you  for  the  crude  ore,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  much  a  ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  To-day  for  60  per  cent  ore  the  market  is  about  $39 
or  $40,  60  per  cent  of  metallic  zinc-content  ore. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  are  the  quotations  to-day  by  the  smelters  for 
piff  to  the  galvanizers  and  sheeters? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  have  not  seen  any  quotations  for  the  last  day  or 
two.  I  think  it  is  somewhere  between  5  and  5.10  at  the  present 
time.    That  is  the  quotation  of  spelter  on  the  St.  Louis  market. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Mr.  Mitchell  used  this  expression  in  his  answer  to 
the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Underwood:  "As  the  price  of  ore 
went  up  Mexican  ore  could  still  come  in."  That  is,  the  imposition 
of  this  duty  would  enable  the  miners  of  this  ore  in  this  country  to 
advance  the  price  of  ore? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  understand  you  mean  if  you  will  advance  the  price 
it  permits  of  importation?     Is  that  the  subject  of  your  question? 

%lr.  Boutell.  No.  Mr.  Mitchell  assumed  that  the  imposition  of 
this  duty  would  advance  the  price  of  ore. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  prefer  to  use  the  amount  on  the  metal  itself,  $S4  a 
ton  on  the  zinc. 

Mr.  Boutell.  A  long  ton,  a  cent  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Underwood  as  to 
whether  this  duty  would  not  shut  out  Mexican  ore,  Mr.  Mitchell's 
reply  was  that  as  the  price  of  ore  went  up  Mexican  ore  could  still 
come  in.  The  inference  was  that  the  object  of  the  imposition  of  this 
duty  was  to  add  to  the  price  of  zinc. 
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Mr.  Ihlseng.  Of  course  with  the  imposition  of  the  duty  there  was 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  the  metal. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  A  natural  advance  in  the  price  of  pig? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;  a  natural  advance  in  the  price  of  pig. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  sheet  zinc  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes ;  and  sheet  zinc  and  ore ;  and  when  the  quotations 
of  St.  Louis  advance  on  what  all  the  ores  are  sold  at,  whatever  the 
duty  would  be,  they  deduct  the  duty  and  figure  out  how  the  duty  is 
deducted,  and  reach  the  net  result  and  see  how  it  pays.  You  see, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  ore  that  comes  in  at  45  and  50  per  cent 
Forty-five  per  cent  ore  of  carbonate  would  be  worth,  on  a  $5  market 
at  the  smelters  or  at  St.  Louis,  about  $25  or  on  a  $5  market  of  45  per 
cent  ore,  and,  deducting  the  freight,  that  would  make  that  ore  worth 
at  the  border  about  $20.  If  you  deduct  $13,  that  would  leave  the 
Mexicans  $8  or  $9,  or  $7  for  the  net  value  of  the  ore  at  the  border. 

That  is  the  situation.  It  would  leave  them  about  $9  for  45  per 
cent  ore  shipped  from  Mexico  on  a  $5  market.  If  metal  advances  to 
$6,  the  net  value  of  that  ore  at  the  Mexican  border  would  be  increased 
about  $6 ;  as  well  on  $5.    The  ore  would  be  worth  about  $13  or  $14. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  the  imposition  of  this  duty  on  the  average 
ore,  say,  in  order  to  work  out  the  rsults  you  wish  to  attain,  would 
increase  the  price  of  zinc  all  along  the  line  until  it  is  finally  used  in 
washboards,  bath  tubs,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  will  increase  all  the  commodities  made  of  zinc. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  buy  any  of  that  zinc  land  down  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  as  good  as  you  say  it  is,  why  did  you  not  buy 
some? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Maybe  at  that  time  there  was  not  capital  floating 
round.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  That  has  kept  a  good  many  of  us  out?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  I  would  like  to  find  out  precisely  what 
it  is  that  you  want.    What  rate  of  duty  do  you  want  imposed  here? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  Joplin  district  is  asking  for  1^  cents  a  pound 
duty  on  the  zinc  contents  of  ore,  practically  the  same  as  the  metal; 
but  I  think  the  district  itself  is  thoroughly  well  satisfied  that  what- 
ever the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  does  on  metal  it  will  stand  by 
metal. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  if  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  leaves 
the  schedule  as  it  is  they  will  be  entirely  satisfied? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Whatever  there  is  on  the  metal,  the  same  imposition 
of  duty  on  the  metal  contents  of  ore  is  all  they  ask. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  want  some  amendment  of  the  law  of  some 
character  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Tell  us  precisely  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  We  want  a  provision  in  the  tariff  law  that  imposes 
a  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound,  or  whatever  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee decides  to  place  on  the  metal  itself,  on  spelter,  on  the  zinc 
contents  of  ore.  If  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  decides  on  spel- 
ter, to  place  1^  cents  a  pound  on  spelter,  then  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  1^  cents  a  pound  on  the  zinc  contents  of  the  ore  itself.     I  think 
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I  have  shown  in  the  figures  I  have  submitted  that  it  is  we  that  need 
the  protection  and  not  the  smelter. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  you  think  the  smelter  is  getting  a  degree 
of  protection  beyond  his  needs  and  you  are  not  getting  enough! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  think  that  we  are*  not  getting  enough. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  You  spoke  of  three  other  elements  in  this  industry 
that  receive  protection. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Those  are  the  three  different  classes  of  smelters— 
the  zinc  oxide  producers,  the  metal  producers,  and  the  ordinary 
spelter  producers  for  galvanizing  purposes. 

Mr.  CbcKRAN.  Take  that  one.  The  total  cost  of  producing  that 
product  is  what? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  total  cost  of  production,  exclusive  of  ores,  is 
about  $18  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  of  that,  the  labor  cost  is  what? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Just  about  half. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  About  $9  a  ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  on  that? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  One  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  these  people  are  enjoying  a  protection  of 
$20  a  ton  on  a  product  the  total  value  of  which  is  $9  a  ton,  so  that 
they  are  getting  225  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;  on  their  labor;  and  they  are  importing  ore  for 
this  product,  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  think  that  if  the  tariff  is  levied  for  the 
benefit  of  labor  they  ought  to  get  all  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  think  they  would  in  our  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  take  the  tariff  off  the 
smelter  mills  and  put  it  on  the  crude  ore? 

Mr.  IhIvSeng.  I  think  we  ouffht  to  have  an  adjusted  tariff  by  which 
we  would  all  be  protected  fairly. 

Mr.  Clark.  IIow  would  it  strike  you  to  take  it  all  off  them  and 
put  it  all  on  you  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  am  not  quite  so  one-sided  as  that.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  IIow  would  it  strike  you  to  take^one-half  off  them  and 
put  one-half  on  you? 

Mr.  I1H.SENG.  I  think  a  cent  a  pound  should  be  put  on  the  metal, 
and  the  ore  should  be  the  same.  That  reduces  the  tariff  on  metal  38J 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  IIow  would  it  do  to  give  you  what  you  have  not  got 
and  let  the  other  fellow  have  what  he  has  got? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  With  a  cent  a  pound  protection,  it  would 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  fight  is  not  between  the  smelter  men  and  the 
producers  of  "  jack,"  why  don't  the  two  classes  get  together  and  agree 
upon  a  rate  that  would  protect  both  of  them? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  ought  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  trouble  is  that  the  whole  difiiculty  lies  right  in  that 
row  between  the  producers  of  "  lack  "  and  the  smelters. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  only  speak  of  two  smelters.  The  majority  of  the 
smelters  are  very  much  in  our  favor.  They  think  they  ought  to  have 
sufficient  protection  for  their  manufactured  products,  particularly  the 
sheet-metal  people.  They  believe  in  protecting  their  product  and 
giving  us  our  fair  share  of  protection  as  well. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question  about  the  relative 
cost  of  the  production  of  zinc!  That  country  down  there  about  Joplin 
and  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  known  as  the  Joplin  district,  and  down  around 
Newton,  and  all  around  there  is  a  comparatively  level  country  ? 

Mr.  iHLfiENO.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Easy  to  get  into  and  out  of? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  cost  of  hauling  to  the  depot  would  be  small 
there  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  this  Mexican  ore  country  is  all  mountainous,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  it  happens  to  be  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  it 
is  cheap  to  get  to  the  railroad,  and  where  the  ore  is  not  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  the  railroad  it  is  very  expensive  to  get  it  to  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  is  not  verv  expensive. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  not  the  fellow  in  our  district  have  an  advantage 
over  the  Mexican  in  getting  the  crude  ore  to  the  depot? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir.  Our  concentrates  cost  us  fully  40  cents  a 
ton  per  mile  to  haul  to  the  depot.  If  we  are  only  a  few  blocks  from 
the  depot,  the  "  jack  "  haulers  take  it.  If  it  is  quite  a  distance  away, 
they  make  the  price  commensurate  upon  the  haul  they  have  to  make, 
whereas  in  Mexico  vou  can  haul  ore  40  miles  for  $3. 

Mr.  Clark.  Haul  it  how? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  With  ox  teams. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  particular  place  are  your  mines  at — Oronogo  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  that  from  Joplin  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  About  3  miles.  We  are  very  large  producers.  We 
have  a  switch  right  into  the  grounds  and  all  the  necessary  facilities. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Jlr.  Ihlseng,  you  said  a  cent  a  pound  was  a  fair 
tate? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  A  minimum  rate. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  do  you  reach  that,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Iih^seng.  I  reach  that  in  this  way :  You  take  the  average  oxi- 
dized ores  as  imported  from  Mexico  and  they  will  run  about  32  to  33 
per  cent,  or  possibly  up  to  35  per  cent.  We  will  take,  say,  a  33  per 
cent  ore.  The  zinc"^  content  of  a  33  per  cent  ore  is  636  pounds.  The 
duty  on  that  would  be  $6.60.  I  think  that  duty  would  be  ample  to 
protect  the  district,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  and  also  ourselves  as 
operators. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  whole  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  vou. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  costs  us  $17.50  a  ton  for  labor. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  would  this  duty  amount  to? 

Mr.  Ihi.seng.  It  amounts  to  $6.60  a  ton. 

Mr.  Cockran,  I  thought  you  said  a  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound 
amounts  to  $20?  " 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  did  not  say  that.  You  misunderstood  me.  I  said 
li  cents  amounted  to  $18. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  long  tons  or  short? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  We  are  dealmg  in  short  tons  entirely. 
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Mr.  CocKRA>-.  You  are  speaking  about  the  short  ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Speaking  of  the  other  industries  that  you  thought 
were  protected  far  beyond  what  they  are  entitled  to  and  what  you 
are  asking  for,  say  that  the  cost  of  production  was  $18  a  ton,  and 
that  the  duty,  as  t  understood  it,  was  $20.    Am  I  wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  AVTiat  is  the  duty  on  these  other  products  that  you 
think  are  highly  protected? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  oxide  has  a  duty  of  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  vou  to  say  the  labor  cost  of  that  was 
$9. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Here,  then,  in  this  particular  one,  there  is  a  duty,  on 
the  theory  of  equalizing  the  cost  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
is  225  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  On  the  basis  of  the  protection  that  you  ask,  1  cent 
a  pound,  you  would  get  what  duty  upon  a  ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Upon  a  ton  of  ore? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  \es;  this  ore. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  average  percentage  of  the  Mexican  ore — that  is, 
about  33 — has  a  low  price,  from  $33  to  $35 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Make  an  average. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  think  35  per  cent  is  a  fair  average. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  understand  each  other  as  we  start.  You  are 
speaking  of  the  crude  raw  product  taken  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  of  which  this  piece  [indicating  a  specimen],  handed  up  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  is  a  sample.    Let  us  understand  that. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  That  [indicating  specimen]  is  a  piece  of  Joplin  ore. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  a  crude  product  analogous  to  those  produced 
in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  Mexican  product  is  something  like  that.  That 
is  about  the  size  of  what  is  imported. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  [indicating],  to  my  untutored  eye,  seems  less 
rich  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No;  it  is  purer  ore.  This  [indicating  a  specimen] 
is  mixed  with  gangue  and  waste  material. 

The  Chairman.  The  reporter  can  not  get  that  down  when  you  talk 
in  that  way,  so  close  together. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  witness  states  that  the  Mexican  ore  is  purer 
than  the  Joplin,  and  points  out  where  the  Joplin  has  certain  deleteri- 
ous elements, 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Last  year,  with  a  production  of  297,000  tons  in  our 
district — the  Joplin  district — it  was  necessary  to  hoist  nearly  9,000,000 
tons  of  rock. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  mentioned  one  element  of  this  industry  that 
enjoys  a  protection  of  $20  to  cover  a  $9  labor  cost.  Does  that  same 
proportion  hold  good  to  other  features  of  the  industry  that  enjoy  pro- 
tection now  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  labor  cost  of  producing  spelter  is  higher.  The 
labor  cost  of  that  would  be,  I  estimate,  $16  or  $17. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  the  duty  on  that,  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  duty  is  $30  a  ton. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  here  we  have  a  labor  cost  of  $17,  to  equalize 
which,  with  respect  to  a  lower  labor  cost  abroad,  we  have  an  imposi- 
tion or  over  150  per  cent  duty.    Now,  will  you  give  me  the  third  item  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  manufacturers  of  sheets. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  protection  do  they  enjoy? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  enjoy  a  protection  of  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  this? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  cost  to  roll  it  from  the  metal  is  about  $10  to  $12" 
a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  labor  cost  of  that  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  majority  of  it  is  labor;  60  or  70  per  cent  is  labor. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  That  would  be  about  $8.40  labor.    How  much  duty  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  get  an  additional  duty  over  the  metal  of  half 
a  cent  a  pound,  making  a  duty  of  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  they  have  got  a  duty  of  $iO  a  ton  on  an 
article  on  which  the  labor  cost  is  $8.40? 

Mj.  Ihlseng.  No.    That  would  be  $25.40  as  the  total  labor  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  they  enjoy  a  protection  on  that  of  $40  a  ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  would  be  about  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  here  and  abroad  in  these  different  industries? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  labor  paid  in  Belgium,  for  instance,  in  rolling 
sheets  is  about  $1  to  $1.10  a  day. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  how  much  is  it  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  About  $2,  and  it  may  run  up  to  $4. 

Mr.  Cockran.  A  proportion  of  one  to  two  would  bo  a  liberal  allow- 
ance, would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  if  we  take  a  laborer  who  draws  $2  a  day 
here  as  against  a  laborer  abroad  who  draws  $1  we  have  a  difference 
in  labor  cost  on  the  $9  product  of  $9  more,  and  that  difference  of  $9 
is  protected  by  a  tax  of  $20  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes.  But  it  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  besides  the  labor  account  there  is  a  consumption  of  fuel  and  the 
production  of  coal  and  incidentals  which  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  product  which  involve  a  great  deal  of  labor  as  well. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  the  coal  and  all  the  other  elements  have  got 
their  protection  also,  so  far  as  your  industry  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  If  the  coal  has  protection  the  consumer  of  that  coal 
must  have  his  protection,  and  the  consumer  is  paying  the  producer 
of  coal  a  price  commensurate  with  his  labor  and  protection. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  you  assume  that  the  consumer  does  pay  the 
tax.  That  is  quite  an  admission  from  a  protectionist.  If  we  agree 
upon  that,  then  you  are  asking  to  tax  the  consumer  here  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  am  asking  a  proper  protection  to  our  own  labor. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it.  Every  individual  industry  does  not  con- 
cede  that  the  tax  levied  for  his  benefit  ever  reaches  the  consumer  or 
anybody  else,  but  he  does  believe  that  the  tax  levied  on  every  other 
industn^  does  reach  the  consumer,  who  has  to  pay  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  1HLJ9ENG.  When  you  come  to  consider  that  this  tax  on  ore  to  a 
certain  extent,  which  should  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  producer,. 
has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  use  of  arguing  these  economic  ques- 
tions with  the  witness  ?    What  we  want  to  get  at  are  the  facts. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  though  certain  cardinal  principles  underlay  the 
two  theories. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  gentlemen  desires  to  do  it,  all  right,  but  1 
am  simply  appealing  to  him  to  know  if  it  is  not  a  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  an  academic  question  as  to  whether  the  consimier  pays  the  tax 
or  somebody  else. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  I  thought  that  was  the  essence  of  the  inquiry.  But 
if  it  does  not  please  the  chairman  I  will  not  prosecute  the  inquiry 
further. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  incidentally  mentioned,  Mr.  Ihlseng,  what  you 
-called  "  the  Zinc  Trust."    Where  is  that  octopus  located  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  We  recognize  the  zinc  trust  as  the  New  Jersey  2Snc 
Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  find  out  where  this  trust  is. 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  is  practically  one  of 
the  largest  producers  of  metal,  and  is  practically  the  sole  producer 
of  oxides,  and  it  dictates,  of  course,  the  price  of  oxides  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  dictate  the  price  of  "  jack?" 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  To  a  certain  extent.  A  large  portion  of  the  ore  comes 
from  its  mines. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  anybody  ever  informed  Mr.  Charles  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  of  the  local  habitat 
of  this  trust?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  I  do  not  know  of  a  certainty. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will,  if  you  do  not.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  you  stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clark 
that  the  cost  of  production  of  Mexican  ore  competing  with  you  was 
very  cheap,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  by  railroad  was  cheap. 
Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  hauled  it  40  miles  for  $3! 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three  dollars  for  what? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  A  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge  or 
your  own  information? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  From  my  own  information. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  class  of  roads  have  they  down  there? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  are  rough ;  not  graded  roads,  but  simply  roads 
running  out  on  the  prairie. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  a  level  country  or  a  hilly  country  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  is  a  fairly  level  country.  Of  course  up  in  the 
mountains  they  barrow  it  down;  but  most  of  these  mines  are  low 
down.  The  reason  why  they  can  haul  so  cheaply  from  those  mines 
by  ox  teams  is  this — ^they  are  not  required  to  carry  any  food  for  the 
oxen.  They  can  stop  anywhere  and  cut  this  cactus,  which  grows  in 
big  leaves  like  that  [demonstrating],  and  simply  tear  off  the  thorns, 
And  that  furnishes  food  and  water  for  .the  oxen,  so  that  it  does  not 
reguire  anything  else  to  sustain  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  road  sandy  or  gravelly  ? 

Mr.  Ihi^eng.  It  is  sandy. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  do  they  haul  with  two  teams  of  oxen? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  About  2  tons  or  3  tons  sometimes ;  from  2  to  3  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  a  sandy  road  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  I  ask  you  is  that  I  think  it  is  quite  a 
remarkable  statement,  considering  what  is  shown  by  the  statistics^ 
A  publication  from  the  Agricultural  Department  states  that  the  aver- 
age haul  on  a  rough,  unmacadamized  road  in  the  South  is  1,350- 
pounds. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  WelL  this  is  a  Mexican  experience. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  average  haul  of  a  two-horse  team  on  the- 
best  macadam  road  in  Belgium  and  Germany  is  only  4  tons  where  tho 
road  is  perfectly  smooth;  and  that  is  why  I  ask  you  if  it  is  possible 
that  this  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes.  They  use  a  big,  heavy-wheeled  cart  with  lat- 
ticed sides,  and  it  holds  about  2  tons  on  the  average,  and  sometimas 
a  little  more;  and  they  generally  put  two  yokes  of  oxen  on  it,  one  on 
the  pole  and  one  yoke  ahead. 

Mr,  Underwood.  If  two  oxen  haul  a  ton  40  miles  for  $3,  that  is  T 
cents  a  mile  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  I  recollect  the  statistics  correctly,  in  the  aver- 
age haul  in  the  United  States  over  our  roads,  good  and  bad,  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  states  it  will  cost  25  cents  a  ton  to  haul  it  here^ 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  haul  in  this- 
country,  25  cents  a  ton  per  mile  on  the  average  road,  and  7  cents^ 
Those  same  statistics  also  state  that  on  a  sandy  road  it  costs  as  much 
as  64  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  that  being  the  fact  in  this  country^  and  the 
further  fact  that  it  costs  only  about  8  or  10  cents  per  mile  m  Euro- 
pean countries,  on  their  hard  roads,  don't  you  think  you  are  mistaken 
in  your  statement  as  to  this? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir.  The  reason  why  I  am  not  is  because  of  the 
statement  I  make.  In  figuring  out  that  cost,  they  have  to  pay  for 
feeding  their  animals;  but,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  these  ox  teams  in 
Mexico  do  not  require  feed.  They  simply  break  down  these  cactus 
bushes  and  tear  off  the  thorns,  and  that  provides  food  and  water  for 
the  oxen.  As  for  the  man  who  drives  the  team,  he  gets  from  25  to  30 
cents  a  day. 

Mr,  Underwood.  That  does  not  affect  the  hauling  power  of  the 
team.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  team  in  the  United  States  can 
draw  only  1,350  pounds  on  a  comparatively  hard  road,  and  an  ox 
team  can  draw  3  tons  in  Mexico  on  a  sandy  road. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  not  put  my  judgment  up  against  yours. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  they  are  sandy  roads? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Not  such  sandy  roads  as  you  would  find  in  Jersey^ 
but  it  is  broken-up  soil. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  the  team  consist  of  two  or  four  oxen  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Four;  two  behind  and  two  before. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  many  loads  do  they  haul  in  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  do  not  haul  a  load  in  one  day  30  or  40  mile«» 
They  will  take  three  days. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  they  will  pay  the  man  who  drives  30  cents? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  From  25  to  30  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  pay  him  $1.50  Mexican  for  three  days? 
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Jlr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  hauls  two  tons — 4,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Thlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  he  any  oxen  at  the  end  of  the  trip  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  InLSENG.  Oh,  yes.  They  last  year  in  and  year  out.  1  have 
^eou  the  same  team  go  along  month  after  month. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  live  in  a  sandy  country,  and  I  know  what  oxen  can 
pull,  because  we  use  oxen  down  there,  and  they  are  as  good  as  Mexi- 
can oxen,  I  believe.  I  would  put  my  judgment  against  yours,  be- 
cause I  have  the  same  knowledge  of  facts  as  you  have. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  This  is  a  case  of  experience,  m  which  I  pay  bills,  and 
I  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  deny  that  you  are  paying  $3  for  it,  but  I  deny 
the  fact  that  they  haul  4,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  we  have  in  the  county  you  are  located  in 
and  the  county  that  I  live  in  the  best  roads  in  the  world,  haven't  we? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  best  rock  roads? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clak.  And  you  use  the  best  mules  down  there  to  pull,  dcmt 
you  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  would  be  a  cracking  good  team  of  mules  or 
even  horses  that  would  pull  4  tons  over  a  Pike  County  or  a  Jasper 
County  road,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  Mexican  oxen  are  not  as  good  as  those?  They 
nre  scrubs,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  are  pretty  fair  ox  teams.  They  are  accustomed 
to  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  Compared  with  a  pair  of  Kansas  or  Missouri  steers, 
they  would  not  weigh  one-third  as  much? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  that.  I  am  in  the  mining 
business. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  this :  If  the  Mexican  oxen  can 
perform  that  wonderful  feat,  what  reason  is  there,  with  the  good 
roads  and  teams  in  Jasper  County  and  Pike  County,  why  they  can  not 
haul  better  than  those  teams  down  in  Mexico  with  the  facilities  they 
have? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Because  they  have  to  pay  good  wages  for  the  m^ 
and  thev  have  to  feed  their  teams  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  cactus  plants  would  not  grow  as  fast  in  Jasper 
and  Pike  counties  as  they  grow  down  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  guess  not.     [Laughter.]^ 

Mr.  Clark.  In  what  particular  town  in  New  Jersey  is  this  octopus 
that  we  hear  of? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  would  not  call  it  that.    They  are  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  headquarters  of  the  New  Jersey  trust  is  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir ;  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all. 
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(Mr.  Ihlseng  filed  the  following:) 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen  :  In  the  act  of  1897  zinc  ore  was  not  properly  consid- 
ered, and  in  consequence  no  adequate  protection  was  granted  to  an 
industi'y  which  is  now  suffering  the  consequence  of  this  oversight. 

The  industry  at  that  time  was  comparatively  unknown  and  was 
suffering  with  all  other  industries  from  the  panic  of  1803.  There 
was  no  thought  of  a  possibility  of  competition  from  foreign  sources. 
The  industry  was  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the  smelters,  who  paid 
only  such  prices  as  would  furnish  them  with  sufficient  ore.  Their 
margin  of  jprofit  was  large.  With  the  mining  industry  at  the  mercy 
of  the  smelters,  little  progress  was  made  ana  only  rich  surface  de- 
posits of  ore  were  available.  Then  a  strong  competitor  for  ores 
entered  the  market  for  export,  when  the  smelters  discovered  a  neces- 
sity for  advancing  prices.  Since  that  time,  with  whole.^ome  compe- 
tition to  fear,  the  prices  paid  for  zinc  ore  advanced.  Lower-grade 
ore  bodies  could  be  worked,  and  the  smelters  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
ore  on  a  business  basis.  The  industry  has  grown  to  great  propor- 
tions, and  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  district,  the  main  source  of  zinc-ore  supply 
in  the  United  States,  has  ffrown  into  a  great  community  in  ten  years 
of  development,  with  good  wages  paid  to  labor.  Other  districts  in 
the  United  States  havel)ecome  producers  and  can  increase. 

Now,  the  district  which  has  grown  up  by  the  patience  and  energy 
of  a  strictly  American  race  of  people  is  threatened  by  the  free  im- 
portation of  ore  from  foreign  sources,  ore  which  is  being  mined  with 
the  cheapest  of  labor.  These  importations  bogan  in  1905,  and  so 
affected  the  metal  market  th.it  there  was  a  surplus  of  metals. 

By  the  act  of  1897  every  product  made  from  zinc  ore  is  protected. 
The  smelter  producing  metal,  the  manufacture  of  oxide,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sheets,  but  the  producer  of  zinc  ore  is  left  wholly 
without  protection  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  keenest  competition.  This 
competition,  Vv-hich  chiefly  comes  from  Mexico,  is  such  that  in  1007 
the  production  of  zinc  ore  in  Mexico  was  140.000  tons,  while  in  1904 
it  was  nothing.  The  extent  of  the  territor}^  in  Mexico  embraced  in 
the  producing  zone  is  enormous.  The  mines  are  inexpensive  to  open, 
the  ore  bodies  are  large,  require  little  treatment,  and  are  worked  by 
cheap  labor. 

Rate  of  wages. 


Miners 

I»abor€r3._ 
Cn^neers.. 
Mill  men — 
Haulage... 


Mexico.  '        Joplin  district. 


$0.40  to  $0.75  ,  $2.00  to  $2.50 

.80  to      .W)  ;  1.75  to    2.00 

..W  to      .7:)  I  2.25  to    2.75 

.75  to    1.00  '  2.75  to    3.60 

10  cents  per  ton-mile.  |  40  cents  per  ton-mile. 


The  tariff  act  of  1897  provided  duties  as  follows:  Zinc  oxide,  1  cent 
per  pound  (Schedule  A,  par.  57).  Zinc  sulphide  (white),  IJ  cents 
per  pound  (Schedule  A,  par.  57).  Zinc  chloride,  1  cent  per  pound 
(Schedule  A,  par.  57).  Zinc  in  blocks,  1^  cents  per  pound  (Schedule 
C,  par.  192).  Zinc  in  sheets,  2  cents  per  pound  (Schedule  C,  par. 
192.)  Zinc  for  smelting,  1  cent  per  pound  (Schedule  C,  par.  192). 
Calamine  (one  ore  of  zinc)  free. 
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This  act  provided  only  for  one  ore  of  zinc  (calamine),  and  made 
no  provision  whatever  for  the  chief  ore — ^blende,  or  zinc  sulphide. 
The  production  of  calamine  was  small  and  not  significant  in  compari- 
son to  blende.  Every  product  from  zinc  ore  is  protected  without  any 
protection  being  accorded  to  the  ore  itself. 

The  cost  of  production  of  zinc  ore  is  greater  than  the  cost  of 
producing  the  metal  from  the  ore.  The  ore  produced  in  the  Joplin 
distiict  from  the  mines  is  low  grade,  unfit  for  use.  The  average  zinc 
content  is  about  3^  per  cent.  To  make  a  salable  product,  this  ore 
must  be  crushed  and  concentrated  in  an  expensive  plant  of  machinery, 
while  the  Mexican  ore  is  simply  hand  broken  and  hand  sorted  and 
shipped  more  or  less  crude,  but  occurs  in  such  high  grade  that  a  35 
to  45  per  cent  product  is  easily  obtained  without  mechanical  treat- 
ment. In  this  lies  the  greatest  menace  to  the  district — ^the  rich  and 
cheap  ore  bodies  of  Mexico. 

The  machinery  required  in  the  Joplin  district  for  a  single  mine 
represents  an  installation  costing  $30,000  to  $75,000. 

Comparative  coat  of  productUm. 

Mines  producing  oxidized  ores: 

In  Mexico, 


Labor $1.  50 

Incidentals 1.00 


2.60 


In  United  States. 

Labor $0.00 

Incidentals 6. 00 


ILOO 


Mines  producing  blende  (per  ton  of  ore  produced) 


In  Mexico. 

Labor $3.  50 

Milling,  etc 2.50 


6.00 


In  United  States. 

Labor  ___, $17.50 

General  expenses,  etc 15.60 


83.00 


In  the  Joplin  district  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  concentrates 
from  3i  per  cent  ore,  with  due  allowance  for  amortization,  is  as 
follows : 

Mining  and  general  expenses $38.00 

Amortization  cost,  at  25  cents  ton  rock 10.00 


Total  cost 43. 00 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1897  protection  was  accorded  the  various 
products  of  zinc,  as  compared  to  zinc  ore,  as  follows: 

Zinz  oxide, 
(Controlled  by  a  practical  monopoly.) 

TOB. 

Duty  at  1  cent  per  pound $20.00 

Cost  of  producing  oxide  from  ore,  at  $4.50  per  ton  ore  treated 18.50 


Duty  imposed  In  excess  of  cost 1.80 

Metal. 

Duty  at  li  cents  per  pound $30.00 

Cost  of  smelting  (blendes  $13  ton,  oxidized  ore  $11  ton)  and  produc- 
ing 1  ton  metal  average 27.00 


Duty  imposed  in  excess  of  cost 3.00 
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Sheet  metal  manufckcture. 

Duty  at  2  cents  per  pound $40.00 

Cost  of  smelting $27.00 

Less  net  profit  on  acid  produced 16. 00 

11.00 

Cost  of  rolling  sheets 12.  OO 

23.00 

Duty  imposed  In  excess  of  cost 17. 00 

Producers  of  zinc  ore. 
Cost  of  production $43. 00 

Duty  Imposed 00. 00 

• 

Net  below  cost  of  production 43. 00 

It  was  the  intention  tha'^.  the  duty  imposed  on  metal  and  its  products 
should  be  a  protection  on  the  ore  itself,  but  the  smelting  interests  da 
not  so  consider  it.  The  mining  interests  need  the  protection  accorded 
metal  under  the  tariff  act  of  1807,  and  without  it  the  industry  must 
droop.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  capacity  of  the  smelters  is  greater 
than  the  capacity  of  the  mines  for  producing  ore.  This  is  not  a  fact. 
In  1907  and  the  latter  part  of  1906  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  smelting  capacity  of  the  United  States.  About  3,000  retorts, 
were  added  to  works  already  in  operation,  while  three  new  works  were 
built  at  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  and  one  each  at  Delling,  Kans.,  and  at 
Springfield,  111. 

The  three  plants  at  Oklahoma  were  built  primarily  to  handle  ores 
from  Mexico.  The  increased  importations  from  Mexico  offered  a  fine, 
profitable  field  for  smelting  at  the  expense  of  the  American  producers 
of  zinc  ore. 

Imports  of  zinc  ore. 


1904. 


1005. 


1006. 


1007. 


Britfsb  Columbia 

Mexico 


Tons, 
2,100 


Tons. 

8.5fll 
82,164 


Tons. 

000 
88.900 


Tons, 

1,157 
108.80a 


The  total  smelting  capacity  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  is 
87,640  retorts.  The  ore  capacity  is  about  750,000  tons  of  roasted 
blende.    The  actual  operating  capacity  is  about  025,000  tons. 

The  United  States  is  capable  of  producing  all  tlie  ore  required  by 
the  smelters.    The  output  for  the  States  is  as  follows: 

Production  of  zinc  ore  in  the  United  fitatcs. 


1004. 

1005. 

1906. 

1007. 

Arkansas .       .    .    

Colorado 

Keotueky . -. .- . . 

1,000 
94.000 

2.200 
lOTs'iOO 

1.700 

414 

258.A00 

4,200 
114.00.) 

2.ir,o 

076 

280.200 

4.000 

7.000 

80,000 

4(M,090 

42.1.S0 
8J0 

400 
142.500 

n.»47 

1.005 

Wisconsin 

Montana 

Nevada ...  , 

273,238 

297.126 
].20a 
4, (inn 

New  Mexico 

21.000 
2S0.000 

17.800 
801,829 

4, an 

New  Jersey 

Oklahoma 

808.710 
3.240 

Wlsconslnl II    IIIIHII       Illllllllllllllllllllir'I 

Others -       

'"io^sno" 

2.000 

0.205 
8.80O 

9.045 
63.011 
2.241 

Total -       

098.025 

705.008 

0a5.17o 

902.023 

jiiasourl-KaDSiAS  crude  oil. 
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The  requirements  of  the  oxide  plants  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1907  were  285,000  tons  to  produce  85,390  tons  oxide.  For 
producing  249,000  tons  spelter  there  was  necessary  676,500  tons  ore. 

Ore  produced,  1901, 

Tons. 

Total  production  of  United  States 902,900 

Less  loss  on  New  Jersey  ore  in  concentration 30,000 

Net  production  of  United  States 872.000 

Imports 108,800 

981,700 
Exports  of  ore 20,200 

Net  consumption .^ 901, 500 

Consumed  by  oxide  works 285,000 

Consumed  by  spelter  works 676,500 

One  hundred  and  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  tons  imported  ore 
yields  30,000  tons  metal,  equivalent  to  60,000  Joplin  blende,  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  Joplin  district  of  21  per  cent  over  1907,  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Joplin  district  produced  ore  sufficient  to  yield  60  per  cent  of  the 
entire  spelter  production  of  the  United  States. 

The  aevelopments  of  the  Joplin  and  Wisconsin  districts  prove  that 
they  can  produce  sufficient  ore  for  the  American  consumption  of 
metal.  Colorado,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  Western 
States,  can  produce  zinc  ore  if  adequate  protection  is  affforded. 

In  the  Far  West  the  zinc  ore  is  a  product  which  must  be  separated 
from  complex  silver  ores.  If  the  zinc  ore  is  salable,  it  is  possible  to 
operate  mines  where  the  chief  value  may  be  other  metals.  Zinc 
blende  is  a  common  and  obnoxious  component  of  western  silver  ore& 
If  this  can  be  eliminated  from  the  ore  and  made  salable,  many  silver 
mines  can  be  worked  at  a  profit.  The  cost  of  installation  of  expen- 
sive concentrating  plants  is  great  and  impossible  to  undertake  with- 
out a  sale  for  their  zinc  ore  at  a  fair  price. 

The  same  duty  should  be  placed  on  the  zinc  contents  of  ores  aa 
on  metal.  The  difference  in  labor  cost  is  such  that  without  this  duty 
it  will  be  impossible  to  pay  the  present  scale  of  wages.  I  ask,  there- 
fore, that  the  same  rate  of  duty  be  placed  on  zinc  ore  as  is  now  on 
the  metal,  or  such  as  may  be  accordea  spelter  after  a  full  hearing. 

I  further  ask  that  paragraph  614  be  stricken  from  the  free  list, 
for  the  foregoing  reasons. 

Further,  tliat  paragraph  614,  free  list,  be  changed  to  read  as 
f  oUows  : 

Minerals,  crude  or  not  advanced  In  value  or  condition  by  refining,  grinding, 
cmsbing,  or  any  other  form  of  concentration  or  ])roceR8  of  manufacture  or 
metallurgical  or  mechanical  treatment  not  si)ecifically  provided  for  in  this  act 

That  paragraph  183,  Schedule  C,  should  read  "metalliferous" 
instead  of  "  metallic  mineral  substances." 

The  Chairman.  Tliis  will  close  this  hearing  for  to-day.  If  there 
are  any  gentlemen  who  desire  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  impo- 
sition of  this  duty,  they  will  be  heard  on  Friday;  and  I  will  say  to 
Mr.  Ihlseng  that  if  he  happens  to  be  in  town  on  Friday,  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions,  but  he  need  not  remain  for  that 
purpose.  This  subject  was  to  take  half  an  hour,  and  it  has  already 
taken  two  hours,  and  we  will  now  turn  to  the  steel  schedule. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIS  L.  KIHG,  VICE-PEESIDEirr  OF  THE 
JONES  &  LATJGHUN  STEEL  COMPANY,  OF  PITTSBTJEG,  PA. 

Mr.  King.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  I  am  the  first  of  the 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  to  appear,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it 
was  only  possible  to  get  a  rather  full  meeting  of  the  steel  manufac- 
turers, the  different  interests  connected  therewith,  in  New  York  yes- 
terday, and  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  committee 
to  come  down  here  and  give  them  what  information  we  could  in  the 
formation  of  another  tdriff  schedule. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  request  of  the  committee  that  a  large  delega- 
tion be  not  sent,  one  man  was  selected  from  about  each  of  12  or  15 
different  branches  that  will  appear  here  to-day.  For  myself,  I  rep- 
resent the  corporation  of  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company, 
of  Pittsburg,  who  manufacture  largely  steel  bars,  plates,  and  struc- 
tural material,  and  I  would  like  to  talk,  with  your  permission,  on 
those  articles. 

For  some  reason  which  does  not  appear  to  me,  the  tariff  of  1897 
placed  steel  bars,  a  finished  product,  in  the  paragraph  with  blooms 
and  billets  and  other  semifinished  products,  taking  a  duty  of  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  when  valued  at  1  cent  per  pound  or  less, 
and  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  when  valued  above  1  cent  and 
not  above  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  King.  It  is  paragraph  135.  As  I  say,  steel  bars,  for  some 
reason— a  finished  product — was  placed  in  that  paragraph  with  a 
semifinished  product  like  blooms  or  billets,  while  iron  bars,  in  para- 
graph 123,  take  a  duty  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  There  is 
no  good  or  valid  reason  at  present  for  this  dinerence  in  a  duty  be- 
tween steel  and  iron  bars,  and  I  would  ask,  on  behalf  of  our  com- 
pany and  the  other  manufacturers  whom  I  have  consulted,  that  the 
minimum  duty  on  steel  bars  be  advanced  to  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per 

found  instead  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  on  a  minimum  of  1  cent  value, 
would  say,  however,  that  I  am  a  little  unfortunate  in  asking  for  an 
advance  on  the  first  article  in  .the  schedule  that  I  am  talking  about, 
but  I  want  to  assure  the  committee  that  I  heard  the  discussion  among 
the  other  manufacturers  in  New  York  yesterday,  and  they  come  here 
l^repared  to  make  recommendations  lor  large,  and  in  some  cases 
radical,  reductions  in  the  present  tariff  in  their  lines,  so  I  do  not 
-want  you  to  feel  that  all  the  steel  manufacturers  here  ask  for  in- 
creases in  duty. 

I  am  advised  by  recent  cabled  quotations  that  steel  bars  can  be  pur- 
chased, within  a  few  days  at  least,  at  1  cent  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  vessel 
at  Antwerp.  The  freight  is  practically  8  shillings,  or  $2,  a  ton, 
which  would  lay  them  down  at  New  York  at  1^  cents  per  pound, 
and  adding  the  duty  at  present  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
would  make  the  price  of  Belgian  bars  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  1^^ 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  less  than  the  low  price  of  the  American  or 
domestic  product  to-day.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  think  the  duty 
on  bars  should  be  advanced. 

Another  reason  for  the  advance  asked  for  is  the  danger  of  foreign 
makers  dumping  this  product  at  prices  much  less  Ihan  those  of  their 
home  market  at  times  when  we  most  need  the  totoage  to  keep  our 
mills  running  and  our  labor  employed. 
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Before  going  onto  the  plate  and  structural  iron  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  you  to  ask  me  any  questions  that  may  occur  to  you,  and 
which  I  will  try  to  answer. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  an  improper  classification  in  the  present 
tariff? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  a  finished  product  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  unfinished  class  and  put  in  the  finished-product 
class;  in  fact,  it  ought  to  be  in  with  iron  bars,  although  iron  bars,  I 
think,  require  a  larger  proportion  of  labor;  and  while  I-do  not  speak 
for  the  manufacturers  of  iron  bars,  it  mav  be  possible  that  they  think 
that  reducing  the  duty  from  six-tenths  of  a  cent,  as  it  is  now,  to  four- 
tenths  of  a  cent  would  be  too  much  of  a  reduction.  I  think  they 
perhaps  would  be  justified  in  asking  a  larger  duty  on  iron  bars  on 
account  of  the  larger  amount  of  labor  that  is  spent  upon  them  than 
upon  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  are  inequalities  in  the  iron  and  sted 
bar  schedules? 

Mr.  King.  At  the  present  time;  yes. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  That  they  are  not  properly  classified;  and  you 
suggest  that  this  be  classified  with  what? 

Mr.  King.  With  iron  bars;  that  steel  bars  should  be  put  in  the 
same  paragraph  with  iron  bars,  they  both  being  finished  articles. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  lower  or  raise  the  duty? 

Mr.  King.  I  am  asking  for  four-tenths  of  a  cent  on  steel  bars.  If 
iron  bars  were  put  at  the  same  price,  that  would  lower  the  iron-bar 
duty  two-tenths  of  a  cent,  or  $4  a  ton.  But  I  qualified  that  state- 
ment by  saying  that  I  hardlv  thought  it  was  fair  to  reduce  the  iron- 
bar  schedule  to  that  point,  because  there  is  more  labor  expended  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  bars  than  of  steel. 

The  Chairman.  They  should  not  be  classed  so  as  to  collect  the 
same  duty,  in  that  case? 

Mr.  King.  No.  I  did  not  propose  that,  but  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  put  into  the  finished  class,  and  the  nearest  finished  class  to  a  steel 
bar  is  an  iron  bar. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Right  on  that  point,  the  present  duty  of  thre^ 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  steel  bars  under  the  Dingley  law  is  the 
same  rate  exactly  tnat  it  was  in  the  preceding  law,  the  Wilson  law. 

Mr.  King.  I  aid  not  happen  to  know  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  is.  Therefore  the  same  duty  has  been  in  exist- 
ence now  for  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  the  iron  and  steel 
schedule  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  under  the  Wilson  bill,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  King.  Well,  I  happen  to  know  of  some  articles  that  are  in  the 
same  schedule,  but  I  really  have  not  compared  them  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  iron  and  steel  tariffs  are  the  same? 

!Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  great  bulk  of  productions  of  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  is  the  same  under  the  Dingley  and  the  Wilson  bills,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  King.  I  presume  they  are. 

!Mr.  BouTELL.  Girders  are  less  and  cast-iron  pipes  are  less  than 
under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  King.  Under  the  Dingley  law? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes ;  double  that  of  beams  and  cast-iron  pipes. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  in  reference  to  a 
comparison  with  the  steel  industry :  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  bars  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  King.  It  is  the  largest  single  article  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  presume  that  that  holds  true  over  the  world — that  is,  that 
there  are  more  bars  made  than  any  other  single  thing.  I  would  say 
that  the  combined  product  of  steel  and  ironT)ars  would  be  five  and 
one-half  to  six  million  tons.    I  am  speaking  now  of  normal  times. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  with  reference  to 
the  year  1907,  because,  of  course,  we  all  recognize  that  the  panic  con- 
dition prevailing  in  this  country  now  is  not  a  condition  upon  which 
to  base  an  estimate.  So  I  will  consider  the  questions  that  I  ask  as 
relating  to  the  year  1907. 

The  total  production  of  bars  in  this  country  amounts  to  five  and 
one-half  to  sjx  million  tons.  What  is  the  amount  of  total  importa- 
tions into  the  country? 

Mr.  King.  Comparatively  small.    I  have  not  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  see  here,  under  this  heading  that  I  have  before 
me,  that  the  importations  are  given,  under  the  total  heading,  for 
billets,  blooms,  and  bars,  as  41,000,000  pounds,  which  would  only 
amount  to  20,000  tons.  That  includes  billets  as  well  as  bars,  so  that 
the  total  importations  of  billets  under  the  present  tariff  is  very  slight, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  present  tariff  is  practically  prohibi- 
tive? 

Mr.  King.  Only  at  times. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course;  but  most  of  the  time  it  is  practically 
prohibitive.  When  you  compare  20,000  tons  imported  with  5,500,000 
tons  manufactured  here,  it  is  practically  prohibitive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  It  was  in  that  year,  of  course,  because  the  foreign  mar- 
kets had  all  thev  could  do  to  attend  to  their  home  markets,  just  as 
we  had  here.  They  could  get  better  prices  there  then  than  by  sending 
to  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  whether,  in  theory,  this  was  placed  in  a 
tariff  for  revenue  or  placed  in  the  tariff  for  protection,  I  will  ask 
you:  Do  the  iron  and  steel  interests  of  this  country  believe  in  a 
prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  They  believe  in  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  I  know ;  but  do  they  believe  that  a  protec- 
tive tariff  is  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  Not  necessarily,  I  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  they  believe  it  stands  on  the  same  basis  of  trua 
protection  at  all  if  it  is  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Don't  you  think  that  when  the  tariff  question 
comes  up  that  the  question  of  revenue  to  the  Government  should  be 
considered  as  well  as  the  industry? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  there  is  something  more  important  than 
that  to  consider,  the  rate  of  wages  we  can  give  to  our  workingmen 
here,  which  is  something  like  90  per  cent — I  think  it  is  generally 
believed  and  recognized  that  labor  is  90  per  cent  of  everything  pro- 
duced at  a  profit  when  the  cost  of  material  is  taken  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  so  in  the  production  of  steel? 
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Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  cost  of  machinery  a  very  much  larger 
factor  in  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  than  wages? 

Mr.  King.  A  very  much  larger  one? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  When  you  bring  the  raw  iron  from  the 
furnace  to  the  bar  in  the  Bessemer  converter,  is  not  the  cost  of  labor 
a  very  small  item  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of  your  investment,  your 
capital,  and  your  interest  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  King.  Verj^  small  at  that  point,  but  I  am  taking  labor  at  the 
mines,  transportation,  and  everything  that  labor  goes  into — coal,  coke, 
and  everything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  recognize  that  when  you  plant  a  grain  of 
cotton  seed  that  from  that  time  on  down  to  the  finished  fabric  it  is 
all  labor.  Now,  taking  our  basic  material  in  each  industry,  and  con- 
sidering the  cost  of  the  basic  material  in  each  country,  and  from  the 
raw  material  or  basic  material  the  cost  of  labor  added,  what  is  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  this  country  and  that  of  the 
English  or  Belgium  producer,  as  well  as  the  German  producer? 

Mr.  King.  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  that  we  have  not  that  information, 
but  we  expect  to  give  it  to  you  later.  But  you  probably  appreciate 
that  that  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  get  accurately,  and  we  na vent 
got  it  and  haven't  had  the  time  to  get  it  since  we  had  the  call  for  this 
meeting.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  we  expect  to  get  that  informa- 
tion and  give  it  to  vou  in  writing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  tVe  would  very  much  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Dalzeli^.  You  will  file  a  brief  hereafter? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  committee  desires  to  have  the  brief  and  all 
information  it  can  get ;  but  I  wanted  to  make  a  comparison  with  you 
on  these  questions.    I  certainly  wish  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  King.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  you  are  entitled  to  this  protection 
not  from  the  question  of  revenue,  but  from  the  question  of  labor. 
Therefore,  of  course,  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad  is  a  material 
question. 

Now,  to  figure  it  so  that  we  can  carry  it  easily,  what  is  the  cost  of  a 
ton  of  this  bar  steel,  the  run  of  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  King.  Do  you  mean  in  1907? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1907. 

Mr.  King.  I  would  say,  roughly,  about  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  count  the  long  or  the  short  ton? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  it  makes  a  little  difference,  of  course.  A  cent  a 
pound  would  be  $20  a  net  ton  and  $22.40  a  gross  ton.  We  sell  it  on 
the  pound  price,  which  means  the  net  ton  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  $20  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  King.  A  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds;  and  that  would  relate  to 
1907,  when  we  were  running  full  and  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  was  considering.  That  is  the  cost 
price,  or  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  as  near  the  cost  as  I  can  give. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  this  bar  iron  being  laid 
down  in  New  York  for  sale  at  all,  or  at  any  other  eastern  port,  in 
1907?  ^  y  y^-^ 
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Mr.  King.  I  think  so,  but  I  could  not  give  you  instances.  During 
the  great  demand  for  materials  there  was  some — I  know — structural 
material  (plates)  coming  into  the  country,  and  I  believe  there  was 
some  imported  into  Boston. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  selling  price  in  Boston 
was,  with  the  duty  added  at  that  time — 1907? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  it  would  probably  have  been — ^the  English  and 
the  German  prices  were  higher  then,  of  course — ^but  I  would  sav  it 
would  be  a  cent  and  a  quarter  over  there  now  instead  of  a  cent ;  $5  a 
ton  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  it  would  cost,  laid  down  in 
Boston,  $25  a  ton. 

Mr.  King.  Of  the  foreign  material? 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  the  foreign  material  laid  down  in  Boston 
or  New  York  with  the  duty  added  was  selling  at.  That  is  the  real 
question,  in  Boston? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  whether  you  want  the 
American  selling  price  or  the  foreign  price  laid  down  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  given  me  the  American  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  $20  a  ton,  and  I  would  like  to  get  the  foreign  selling  prices 
in  Boston  or  New  York,  with  the  duty  added. 

Mr.  King.  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  get  to  it,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  $30  a  ton  in  1907 ;  I  think  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  how  much  of  that  foreign  selling  price  was 
freight,  how  much  duty,  how  much  profit,  and  how  much  labor;  or, 
in  other  words,  how  much  labor  was  there  in  a  ton  of  that  foreign 
selling  price,  of  that  $30  a  ton. 

Mr.  King.  The  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  King.  I  can  not  give  you  that ;  I  haven't  the  figures  with  me ; 
the  figures  of  foreim  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  how  much  was  labor  in  the  $20  ton  of  home 
production,  at  cost;  the  labor  at  your  factory;  and  how  much  in  the 
raw  material,  or  basic  material,  at  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  King.  You  mean  just  in  the  operation  of  making  that  at  the 
factory,  at  the  mill,  without  reference  to  the  mines? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  for  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  then  the  labor  at  your  factory. 

Mr.  King.  Well,  I  would  like  to  give  this  to  you  subject  to  correc- 
tion, because  it  is  only  from  memory.  I  would  say  $5  or  $6  a  ton, 
with  labor  restricted  as  you  have  named  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Five  to  six  dollars  per  ton  labor.  Now,  if  you 
added  the  labor  or  the  raw  material  that  came  from  the  mines,  how 
much  additional  would  that  add  to  it  ?  Upon  a  ton  of  pig  iron  that 
would  mean  about  a  ton  and  a  third  of  coKe  and  about  2  tons  of  ore, 
at  the  outside — about  that.    How  much  would  that  labor  amount  tot 

Mr.  King.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  of  the  labor  cost  on  1  ton 
of  finished  material,  including  the  ore  and  coal  and  labor,  of  $8.26. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  gives  the  entire  labor  cost  $8.25? 

Mr.  King.  I  want  to  make  my  position  plain,  that  this  is  going 
into  the  labor  of  the  mining  of  the  ore,  the  coal,  making  the  coke, 
putting  through  the  blast  lumace,  and  the  finishing  mills;  it  does 
not  include  any  loss  at  all. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  labor  up  to  the  point  of  production, 
and  that  includes  every  bit -of  it,  $8.25  f 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  idea  in  this  business  as  to  what  is 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  and  at  home?  You  state 
that  you  do  not  know  the  exact  amount,  but  do  you  know  the  per- 
centage of  difference? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  you  can  arrive  at  that,  I  think,  by  the  selling 
prices,  to  some  extent.  I  would  say,  generally  speaking,  that  labor  on 
a  ton  of  steel  did  not  amount  to  more  than  60  per  cent  of  ours. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Their  labor  was  about  60  per  cent  of  ours? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  their  labor  about  $4.35,  then, 
on  a  ton,  or  make  a  difference  of  $3.90  in  labor  between  the  entire 
cost  of  the  European  product  and  the  American  product? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  at  the  present  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  pound 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  a  ton  of  this  is  $6.  The  difference 
between  the  cost  of  American  labor  and  foreign  labor  is  $3.90;  there- 
fore it  would  $2.10,  under  the  present  scale  of  protective  tariff,  over 
and  above  the  labor  price. 

Mr.  King.  That  seems  to  be  about  right 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  present  tariff  is  prohibitive,  practically 
prohibitive,  because  there  is  only  20,000  tons  imported,  as  comparea 
with  five  and  one-half  or  six  million  tons  manufactured.  Kow  I 
want  to  ask  you  if,  under  these  circumstances,  you  think  the  commit- 
tee would  be  justified  in  increasing  this  duty? 

Mr.  King.  I  certainly  think  so.  You  could  not  get  along  on  $2 
difference  in  labor;  you  certainly  ought  to  give  us  some  profit 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  you  ought  to  nave  some  profit,  but  you 
wanted  the  duty  based  upon  the  labor  cost  You  have  only  40  per 
cent  of  duty  in  excess  of  tne  labor  cost,  with  a  very  small  importation 
of  tliis  bar  into  this  country,  20,000  tons,  and  which  could  not  seri- 
ously affect  a  market  producing  five  and  one-half  or  six  million  tons, 
could  it? 

Mr.  King.  There  is  a  reason  for  that  small — no,  I  do  not  think  it 
could.  But  there  is  a  reason  for  that  small  importation.  One  reason 
is  that  it  is  not  very  profitable  to  order  abroad,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  buyer  must  put  up  his  money  first ;  he  must  take  his  chances  or 
getting  the  class  of  material  that  he  orders,  on  the  sizes  being  right, 
and  the  quality;  and  if  they  come  here  wrong,  there  is  no  redress;  he 
has  got  to  take  it,  for  he  has  paid  his  money.  Then,  of  course,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  time  it  takes  to  get  the  material  to 
this  country,  which  is  an  important  factor.  That,  1  think,  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  a  great  deal  more  material  has  not  been  imported— 
the  trouble  in  doing  it  and  the  risks  involved. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  year  that  we  have  been  figuring  on,  1907, 
was  the  year  of  the  highest  prices  in  iron  and  the  year  that  would 
most  likely  invite  importation. 

Mr.  King.  Not  when  their  home  market  was  equally  as  high. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  price  of  iron  has  greatly  dropped  since 
that  time? 
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Mr.  King.  It  has;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ajid  the  price  of  iron  being  so  much  lower,  it 
would  not  invite  importation  as  readily  as  on  a  nigh-priced  market? 

Mr.  King.  No  ;  it  would  not  invite  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  principle  has  always  been 
followed  in  all  trades  that  when  the  home  market  is  high  the  prices 
for  the  imported  product  is  high,  and  the  imports  are  larger  than 
when  there  are  hard  times  and  me  home  market  is  dull.  That  is  the 
universal  rule,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  To  some  extent,  unless  there  are  some  other  circum- 
stances. The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  plain  is  that  they  have 
practically  the  same  conditions  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  importations 
coming  in  at  all  now,  are  there,  of  the  English  bars? 

Mr.  King.  A  few. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  practically  have  no 
competition  from  abroad,  and  you  have  largely  an  excess  of  protec- 
tion already  on  your  labor  cost,  and  yet  you  say  that  the  market  is 
dull.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  over- 
production in  the  United  States,  in  the  home  market,  and  not  com- 
petition, 

Mr.  King.  Not  in  normal  times.    There  is  this  year,  certainly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  true  in  normal  times,  however.  In  1907 
you  made  a  fair  profit  on  steel  bars,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  could  do  it  again  in  normal  times? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  can  not  do  it  now  because  there  is  over- 
production in  the  home  market? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  you  have  any  reason  to  ^ve  why  you, 
under  those  conditions,  have  asked  this  committee  to  raise  this  tariff, 
I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  One  moment,  please,  before  coming  to  that.  Your 
firm.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  is  practically  in  the 
steel  combination,  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Not  at  all,  sir.    We  are  entirely  independent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  a  competing  company  ? 

Mr.  King.  A  competing  company;  yes,  sir;  entirely. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  you  stated  a  moment  ago  that  some  structural 
steel  came  in  at  Boston  during  the  last  year. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  and  more  recently  two  cargoes  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, within  a  week. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  was  about  to  ask  with  reference  to  that.  There 
was  a  special  demand  for  steel  at  San  Francisco  following  the  fire, 
was  there  not? 

Mr.  King.  Not  as  much  as  you  would  suppose  there  was. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  course,  everything  is  exaggerated,  but  there  was 
a  large  demand,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes^ir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  that  demand  operate  to  bring  in  much  foreign 
fiteel? 

Mr.  King.  Yes ;  quite  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  was  brought  in? 
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Mr.  Ejng.  I  think  possibly  a  third  of  what  was  used  there — a 
quarter  to  a  third. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  was  there  in  tons? 

Mr.  King.  Over  what  i)eriod  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco,  for 
the  two  years  following  the  fire ;  that  is,  following  1906,  say  for  the 
last  two  years. 

Mr.  King.  I  could  not  from  memory,  give  you  the  exact  figures, 
but  I  do  happen  to  know  that  there  are  dealers  out  there  who  keq> 
a  stock  of  foreign  steel,  and  it  is  coming  in  all  the  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  those  steel  bars  imported 
to  meet  the  San  Francisco  demand  were  landed  in  San  Francisco 
or  were  they  landed  in  New  York  and  transported  by  rail  to  San 
Francisco? 

Mr.  King.  They  were  landed  in  San  Francisco ;  and  that  is  a  point 
I  am  glad  you  mentioned,  because  we  need  a  great  deal  more  protec- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  than  we  do  on  the  eastern 
coast.  There  is  a  very  low  rate  there;  they  get  their  product  on 
vessels,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  can  ship  from  Antwerp  to  San 
Francisco  at  35  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  would  be,  say,  $7 
a  net  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  would  it  cost  at  New  York? 

Mr.  King.  Our  rate  out  there,  from  Pittsburg  or  New  York,  via 
rail,  would  be  $15,  and  that  would  be  $7  forei^  rate  as  against  our 
freight  rate  of  $15 ;  therefore  that  is  a  favored  place  for  uie  impor- 
tation of  steel — ^the  Pacific  coast — on  account  of  the  great  difference 
in  freight  rate. 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  Your  idea  is  to  balance  that  favor  by  a  correspond- 
ing inflation  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  protected  there,  just  as  well  as 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  idea  is  that  where  there  is  an  inequality  in 
railroad  rates,  the  rates  for  transportation,  that  it  should  be  balanced 
by  tariff  imposition. 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  did  you  say  that  you  could  furnish  us  with 
the  gross  amount  that  was  received  at  San  Francisco  during  that 
peri^  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  we  can  ^et  that ;  I  will  try  to. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  think  it  must  have  been  a  third  of  the 
total  consumption? 

Mr.  King.  A  quarter  to  a  third,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  be  glad  to  know  the  probable  amount  of  im- 
portation; but  is  there  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  consump- 
tion of  domestic  steel  was  in  San  Francisco  immediatelv  following 
the  fire? 

Mr.  King.  I  have  no  statistics  on  that? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  when  you  say  a  quarter  to  a  third,  you  are 
not  basing  that  upon  calculation,  but  it  is  purely  a  guess? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  really  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  wish  to  speak  on  some  other  subject,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  CocBLRAN.  I  have  some  further  questions  that  I  wish  to  asdc  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  export  any  of  your  product  ? 
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Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  excepting  that  I  may  make  an  exception  in 
some  highly  finished — one  little  special  cold-roll  shafting  of  which 
we  export  a  little  to  England,  but  with  that  exception  we  do  nothing 
in  the  export  line  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  total  production  in  the 
United  States  of  about  6,000,000  pounds  of  iron  and  steel.  What  was 
the  proportion  of  iron  to  steel? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  think  that  the  iron  was  a  million  and  a  quarter 
to  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  steel  was  the  balance. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  make  four  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
steel  and  one  and  one-quarter  millions  of  iron  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  state  that  there  will  be  $4  per  ton  reduction 
proposed  on  the  iron  and  $2  a  ton  increase  proposea  on  the  steel  ? 

Mr,  King.  No,  sir;  you  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
speak  for  the  manufacturers  of  iron  bars.  We  do  not  make  them  at 
all  at  our  factory. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  proposed  an  increase 
of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  for  steel  bars  asked  for  oy  the  iron  and  the 
steel  representatives  who  met  yesterday,  and  that  you  understood 
that  there  would  be  two-tenths  of  a  cent  reduction  asked  for  on  iron  t 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  you  misunderstood  me  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  statement  that  you  made  in  regard  to  the 
reduction  upon  iron  and  increase  upon  steel  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  made  the  statement  that  the  present  paragraph  cov- 
ering steel  bars  was  wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  in  a  class  with 
finished  material,  such  as  iron  bars. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  you  not  propose  to  ask  for  an  increase  to  equalize 
it  with  the  iron  ? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir ;  I  asked  for  an  advance 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  then  be  unequal,  would  it  not?  The  iron 
would  still  be  two- tenths  of  a  cent  higher  than  the  steel,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  But  I  think  it  is  entitled  to  a  slichtly  higher  duty  on 
account  of  the  greater  amount  of  labor  required  in  making  a  ton  of 
iron  than  of  steel. 

Mr.  Hill,  The  onlv  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this,  that  if  you 
leave  iron  at  six-tentns  of  a  cent  a  pound,  it  makes  no  reduction  on 
the  iron,  but  does  make  an  increase  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  upon  steel: 
so  that  really  what  you  come  here  and  ask  for  is  a  net  increase  oi 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  upon  steel  bars  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill,  And  upon  4,750,000  tons,  that  would  be  about  $9,000,000 
additional  to  the  (futy  that  is  now  charged  on  the  entire  product, 
-which  would  be  an  increase  of  price  of  about  $9,000,000.  Is  that  what 
you  ask  for? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  made  myself  plain.  In  the 
first  place,  we  do  not  make  iron  bars  and  do  not  want  to  speak  for 
those  people.  The  iron  manufacturers  will  be  heard  later.  I  am  only 
speaking  for  an  increase  on  steel  bars,  because  we  make  those,  and  we 
think  that  the  present  duty  is  too  low. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  you  are  asking  is  $2  per  ton  increase  of  price  on 
4,760,000  tons? 

Mr.  King.  On  steel  bars  alone? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 
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Mr.  LoNOWoBTH.  Is  this  the  only  schedule  that  you  propose  to 
raise  ? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  I  propose  to  talk  on  the  structural  and  plate 
schedule,  of  which  we  are  large  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  I  understood  you  to  say  at  first  that  it  was  rather 
embarrassing  to  you  to  advocate 

Mr.  King.  Yes ;  to  advocate  an  advance  on  the  fii'st  article  that  we 
make. 

Mr.  Ix)NGW0RTH.  But  you  propose  to  advocate  others? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  any  advance  on  the  balance. 

Mr.  Longworth.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  no  advance. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  you  need  more  protection  on  the  Pacific 
coast  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir ;  on  account  of  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  of  devising  a  scheme  for  one 
tariff  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  another  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not ;  I  think  you  will  have  to  devise  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want  to  do  is  to  bring  the  Atlantic 
coast  up  so  that  it  will  make  you  all  right  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Isnt 
that  what  you  want? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  there  is  more  used  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  than  in  the  western  part. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  really  care  where  it  comes  from,  so 
long  as  you  get  the  $9,000,000  do  you  ? 

Mr.  King.  We  do  not  say  that  we  should  get  it,  but  we  think  our 
workingmen  should  get  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand;  you  are  speaking  now  as  a  philan- 
thropist on  behalf  of  the  workingmen,  and  you  do  not  care  who  con- 
tributes the  $9,000,000,  so  long  as  it  is  levied  and  collected  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  rather  the  foreigners  would  contribute  it  than 
our  home  people. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  a  philanthrophic 
preference,  but  what  you  are  after  is  the  $9,000,000  additional  duty? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  we  think  we  ought  to  keep  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  you  want  this  committee  to  give  you  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  also  large  manufacturers  of  structural 
material  and  plates  in  steel,  and  those  carry  a  duty. 

Mr.  Under^vood.  Please  give  us  the  paragraph,  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  King.  Paragraph  125,  "  Beams,  giroers,  joists,  and  so  forth." 
They  carry  a  duty  at  present  of  five-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  I 
propose  to  ask  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  our  company  and  the  other 
companies  in  this  same  line  of  business,  that  that  auty  be  retained  as 
it  is,  believing  as  we  do  that  it  is  no  more  than  an  intelligent  and 
proper  duty  tor  the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturers  and 
workingmen. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  on  that  particular 
schedule  ? 

Mr,  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  the  production  was 
in  this  country  of  beams,  girders,  and  joists  in  1907. 

Mr.  King.  About  two  million  and  a  quarter  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  did  that  production  cost? 
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Mr.  King.  Well,  they  cost  something  more  than  bars  in  the 
straightening;  they  cost  something  more  on  account  of  some  extra 
work  that  has  to  be  done  on  them  in  the  way  of  straightening  them, 
the  extra  cost  of  rolling  and  waste. 
Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  you  assume  that  to  be? 
Mr.  King.  I  would  say  $23  or  $24  a  net  ton,  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  in  1007. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  additional  labor  cost  on  this  structural 
material  over  that  of  the  bars? 

Mr.  King.  There  is  an  extra  labor  in  handling  large  and  heavy 
bodies — straightening  and  shearing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  the  labor  cost  of  the  other  at  $8.25. 
"What  do  you  give  the  cost  of  labor  upon  this? 

Mr.  King.  That  labor  cost  that  I  gave  of  $8.25  was  an  average 
labor  cost. 
Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  it  so. 
Mr.  King.  Including  these  as  well. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  the  entire  product. 
Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  you  say  the  production  in  this  country  is 
two  and  one-quarter  million  tons  ? 
Mr.  King.  That  is,  structural  iron. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  there  are  no  importations  given  here 
in  the  statistics  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes^  page  541,  you  will  find  that  there  was  imported 
in  1906  98,588,475  pounds,  at  a  value  of  $1,085,230,  and  in  1907  there 
was  imported  34;359,271  pounds,  at  a  value  of  $467,406. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thirty-four  million  pounds  were  imported  in 
1907,  which  would  amount  to  17,000  tons,  so  there  is  a  production 
imported  into  this  country  of  17,000  tons  against  a  production  of  two 
and  one-half  million  tons  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  King.  The  only  reason  why  more  was  not  imported  was  that 
they  had  more  at  home  than  they  could  do  at  better  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  that  schedule,  as  is  the  other  schedule,  is 
practically  prohibitive,  and  it  gives  you  over  90  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  I  notice  that  in  the  same  year,  1907,  you  ex- 
ported $6,954,000  worth,  and  a  large  portion  of  that,  so  these  statis- 
tics state,  went  to  Canada  ? 
Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  conform  to  your  knowledge  of  the 
business? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  exported  this  structural  material  to 
Canada  you  had  to  pay  duty  to  the  Canadian  government,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  had  to  compete  with  the  English  prod- 
uct that  came  in  at  a  lesser  rate  of  duty  than  your  product  I 
Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  you  were  competing  in  a  foreign  market 
-fvith  this  product  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty  in  the  most  prosperous 
year  that  you  had  had  for  many  years? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  said  before,  that  is  all  a  question  of  their 
ability  to  sell  at  a  better  price  at  home. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Under  those  circumstances  don't  you  think,  Mr. 
King,  that  you  can  compete  with  your  foreign  competitors  on  your 
home  soil  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  when  you  can  compete  with  him 
abroad  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Kino,  i  state  that  the  reason  that  we  didn't  export  largdy 
was  that  the  duty  is  not  the  same  as  to  Canada ;  but  those  are  all  eco- 
nomic questions  that  are  determined  by  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
two  countries.  It  is  true  that  England  has  a  preferential  tariff  into 
Canada  for  their  own  good. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  that  preferential  tariff  amount 
to? 

Mr.  King.  One-third  less  than  the  American  tariff  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  you  can  compete  there 
with  it  at  a  third  less,  do  you  not  think  you  can  afford  to  lessen  this 
duty  a  third,  and  get  some  revenue  for  the  Government,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  Government  is  running  under  a  deficit  ? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  we  could  consider  putting  that 
down  a  bit,  if  we  are  to  have  what  I  consider  an  intelligent  and 
proper  protection  for  American  manufactures  and  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  "  Intelligent  and  proper  protection."  What  do 
you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  think  tnat  a  "proper"  protection  is 
one  that  gives  you  the  absolute  control  of  the  home  market,  or  one 
that  gives  you  a  fair  chance  to  fight  for  the  home  market  with  your 
competitors? 

Mr.  King.  I  should  say  a  little  more  than  a  fair  chance  for  tic 
home  market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  A  little  more  than  a  ifair  chance  is  foul,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Not  altogether,  I  think.  There  is  a  distinction  there.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  keep  the  American  market  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  what  you  believe  in  is  a  prohibi- 
tive tariff,  practically? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  probably  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you,  as  a  business 
man,  want  us  to  amend  the  Constitution  and  raise  our  revenue  from 
an  income  tax,  or  from  an  inheritance  tax,  or  do  you  believe  in  rais- 
ing revenue  from  tariff  taxes? 

Mr.  King.  I  believe  that  you  ought  to  raise  it  on  luxuries;  put 
more  on. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  believe  that  we  should  put  a  prohibitive  duty 
on  iron  and  steel,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  raise  the  revenue  on 
coffee  and  tea  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  They  are  not  luxuries,  they  are  necessities. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  luxuries? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  say  silks,  jewelry,  diamonds,  wines,  tobaccos— 
anything  in  the  line  of  luxuries  that  a  man  could  get  along  without; 
that  he  docs  not  need. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  on  those  items  that 
you  have  named  we  arc  receiving  practically  all  of  the  duty  that  we 
can.  We  can  not  raise  the  price  on  tobacco,  but  on  silks  we  might 
raise  more  revenue  by  reducing  the  duty  some,  but  the  silk  men  say 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  prohibitive  tariff  there,  too.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  looks  as  if  we  had  to  either  lower*  some  of  these 
duties  to  raise  enough  revenue  to  support  the  Government  or  else  take 
in  some  new  items  like  coffee  and  tea  that  have  never  been  taxed 
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before.  Now,  as  a  business  proposition — ^and  you  come  before  this 
committee  to  advise  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  your  advice — I  would 
like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  people  in  the  iron  and  steel  business 
are  not  willing  under  the  circumstances,  when  the  Government  is 
needing  money,  to  make  a  reasonable  reduction  as  long  as  they  have 
a  fair  chance  to  control  the  market? 

Mr.  King.  I  say  that  we  are  able,  under  an  intelligent  and  protec- 
tive tariff,  to  pay  our  men  such  wages  as  I  would  like  to  pay  them.  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  would  object  to  a  tax  on  coffee  and  tea  and 
sugar  and  what  not ;  that  they  could  afford  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  say :  "  Intelligent  and  protective  tariff."    Those 
terms  are  synonjrmous,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  King.  With  me. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Undoubtedly.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  several  other  schedules  to  discuss,  have 
you  not? 
Mr.  King.  Quite  a  number;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  there  any  other  one,  I  would  like  to  ask,  on  which 
you  propose  an  increase  in  the  existing  rate  excepting  the  one  on 
steel  oars  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  not.  I  think  they  are  all  in  line  of  reductions 
or  else  retaining  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Upon  this  particular  schedule  you  wish  to  leave  the 
rates  as  they  are? 
Mr.  King.  Yes;  on  beams,  ffirders,  and  plates. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  called  structural  steel? 
Mr.  King.  Yes.    There  are  two  schedules,  paragraphs  125  and  126, 
one  being  for  structural  materials  and  the  other  plates.     I  have 
grouped  them  together,  and  the  duty  is  the  same  on  both. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  there  any  others  upon  which  you  wish  a  re- 
duction ? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  upon  the  balance  of  the  schedules,  you  go  into 
reductions? 

Mr.  King.  Others  are  coming  to  represent  them.  I  am  only  speak- 
infi^  for  the  material  that  we  manufacture.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  lines  that  we  do  not  go  into.  Those  gentlemen  are  here  and 
ready  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  we  were  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  your 
views  upon  the  reductions? 

Mr.  King.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  speak  of  that  if  we  do 
not  manufacture  them. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  That  is,  you  do  not  want  any  reductions  on  anything 
that  you  produce? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir.  I  ask  for  an  advance  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
on  bars,  and  that  the  present  schedule  on  plates  and  structural  mate- 
rials should  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  I  see.  When  you  were  talking  about  your  em- 
barrassment at  the  beginning,  you  were  speaking  of  the  order  of  pre- 
sentation and  not  to  the  subject  of  presentation. 

Mr.  King.  I  felt  embarrassment  tnat  I  should  start  off  before  this 
committee  by  asking  an  advance. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  as  to  the  condition  of  this  industry.  At  pres- 
ent you  can  produce  steel  as  cheap  as  anywhere  in  the  world? 
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Mr.  King.  At  the  present  time  we  can  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  can  they  produce  it  cheaper  than  you  ! 

Mr.  King.  I  would  say  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  particular  articles  are  there  that  can  be  pro- 
duced cheaper,  and  what  is  the  difference  in  the  rates? 

Mr.  King.  I  speak  more  particularly  of  what  we  come  in  competi- 
tion with — bars,  plates,  and  structural  material. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  take  the  steel  bars.  You  are  selling  them  at 
what  rate? 

Mr.  King.  To-day,  at  the  market  price,  between  $1.35  and  $1.40 
per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  per  ton? 

Mr.  King.  At  $1.40  per  hundred  would  be  $28  a  net  ton,  and  $1.85 
a  hundred  would  be  $27  a  net  ton;  that  is,  $27  and ^28. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  their  cost  of  the  production  there? 

Mr.  King.  The  way  we  are  running  now,  I  believe  it  is  costing  aU 
we  get  for  them,  Mr.  Cockran. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  it  costs  $27  to  $28  a  ton  to  produce. 

Mr.  King.  That  is  what  I  believe  to-day,  and  running  under  the 
Conditions  that  we  are. 

Mr.  Cockran.  At  what  rate  did  you  sell  this  production  of  yours 
in  Canada? 

Mr.  King.  At  practically  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Cockran.  v\Tiat  did  it  co«t  you  to  produce? 

Mr.  King.  Just  as  much  as  the  domestic  product. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  are  vou  able  to  lay  those  down  in  Canada  and 
sell  them,  and  pay  duty,  when  the  cost  of  production  at  home  is  ^8? 

Mr.  King.  We  do  not  pay  the  duty.  The  consumer  over  there 
pays  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  At  what  rate  were  those  sold  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  King.  They  were  sold  within  something  like  a  dollar  a  ton 
of  the  domestic  price. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  the  duty  was  much  higher;  the  duty  was  how 
much,  in  Canada? 

Mr.  IviNG.  I  really  do  not  know  the  rate  of  duty,  excepting  that 
we  paid  more  duty  than  England.  I  know  that  England  has  a  pref- 
erential duty. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  was  the  return  to  you  for  that  proportion  of 
your  product  that  you  sold  in  Canada? 

Mr.  King.  Practically  as  much  as  we  sold  it  for  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then,  at  that  rate,  it  must  have  sold  in  Canada  for 
$33  or  $34  a  ton? 

Mr.  King.  Certainly;  higher  there  on  account  of  the  duty  they 
have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  English  steel  selling  at  that  rate  also? 

Mr.  King.  We  can  not  sell  unless  we  sell  in  competition  with  them. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  English  steel  was  selling  in  Canada  at 
the  rate  of  $34  a  ton  to  compete  with  you? 

Mr.  King.  We  sell  practically  at  the  same  price.  Unless  we  meet 
the  conditions  over  there  we  can  not  sell. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  can  do  that  If  you  can  compete  with 
them  in  Canada  under  a  disadvantage,  why  can  you  not  compete 
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with  them  here,  where  you  have  the  advantage  of  transportation, 
even  at  the  present  rates  of  duty? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  they  bring  that  a  great  distance,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  there  are  some  disadvantages  in  buying  abroad  on  account  of 
the  fact  of  having  to  pay  in  advance  and  taking  the  risk  on  quality. 
They  would  rather  pay  us  a  little  more  money  and  have  recourse  on 
us  if  it  is  not  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But,  Mr.  King,  surely  you  must  see  that  in  selling 
in  Canada  you  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Canada,  and 
you  have  to  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  King.  Understand,  we  do  not  have  to  pay  the  duty;  the  buyer 
pays  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  duty  is  levied  upon  that  product? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  that  difference  is  higher  than  the  duty  levied 
upon  a  similar  product  coming  from  England? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  33 J  per  cent  higher,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  yet,  with  those  disadvantages,  you  are  able  to 
maintain  successful  competition  in  Canada? 

Mr.  King.  Not  at  all  times  we  can  not,  Mr.  Cockran. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  you  can,  gen- 
erally speaking? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  you  maintain  competition  with  a  foreign  pro- 
ducer in  Canada  under  those  disadvantageous  conditions,  why  can 
you  not  maintain  competition  near  at  home  where  you  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  transportation  to  the  market,  and  where  there  is  no  duty 
levied  agrfinst  you  as  there  is  in  Canada? 

Mr.  King.  The  duty  in  Canada  is  about  as  high  as  ours  in  this 
country — that  is,  the  American  duty. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that,  and  that  is  precisely  what  ^ves 
the  point  to  my  Questions.  You  are  able  to  maintain  competition 
in  Canada  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  differential  tariff,  a  discrim- 
inating tariff  that  discriminates  against  you,  amounting  to  one-third 
of  the  total  amount  of  tax  that  is  levied  here,  and  yet  I  ask  you  why 
you  can  not  maintain  competition  in  this  country  where  there  is  no 
discrimination  against  you,  and  where  you  have  the  advantage  of 
being  relieved  from  the  cost  of  transportation  altogether? 

Mr.  Kino.  Well,  Mr.  Cockran,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  do  sell  cheaper 
in  Canada,  and  I  think  all  over  the  world,  as  a  rule,  than  we  do  at 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  mills  going.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  an  advantage  to  keep  our  mills  going  and  our  workingmen 
employed. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  you  not  say  a  moment  ago  that  you  got  exactly 
the  same  rates? 

Mr.  King.  Not  exactly,  but  practically. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  the  dijfference  is  between  "practically"  and 
**  exactly."  Would  you  just  define  that?  What  ao  you  mean  by 
"  practically  the  same  "  and  "  exactly  the  same,"  if  the  meaning  is 
not  identical? 
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Mr.  Kino.  I  mean  that  they  have  in  Canada  what  is  called  a 
*'  dumping  clause  "  to  prevent  material  being  sold  in  there.  We  can 
not  declare  below  5  per  cent  below  the  prices  current  in  this  country; 
in  other  words,  they  take  our  domestic  price,  and  we  can  not  declare 
for  a  duty  there  at  less  than  6  per  cent,  or  else  the  customer  is  subject 
to  a  large  penalty  for  dumping.  That  5  per  cent,  I  think,  would 
represent  about  the  difference — I  am  trying  to  get  at  practically 
what  I  told  you;  that  is,  as  to  what  I  meant  by  "practical " — that 
would  represent  the  difference  between  the  Canadian  price  and  ours. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  5  per  cent  would  not  even  equalize  the  dis- 
crimination in  the  tariff,  would  it? 

Mr.  Kino.  To  that  extent,  it  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  only  reduce  it,  it  would  not  extingui^  it. 
Now,  to  return  to  my  question.  In  Canada  you  are  able  to  meet  com- 
petition successfully  under  conditions. which  impose  upon  you  a  dis- 
criminating tariff.  In  this  country,  where  you  have  no  sudb  disad- 
vantage of  having  to  transport  or  bring  your  goods  across  the  sea, 
why  can  you  not  maintain  competition  equally  well,  and  even  better? 

Mr.  Kino.  Well,  we  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  want  to  do  it,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  King.  We  can  not  do  it.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee 
that  in  my  opinion  it  would  never  be  possible  in  the  United  States 
to  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  those  foreign  countries  do  for  two  rea- 
sons, one  being  the  ffreat  distance  and  the  great  cost  of  transporting 
materials  to  the  miU  from  the  largely  scattered  places  that  we  have 
to  bring  it;  for  instance,  we  bring  our  ore  1,100  miles.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  ever  be  possible  for  that  reason,  for  the  large 
freight  cost  in  assembling  those  materials,  to  compete  against  the 
En^ish  and  the  Belgians,  who  have  the  material  right  around  them. 
They  have  the  coal,  the  ore,  and  the  limestone  right  within  a  stone's 
throw,  and  they  are  relieved  of  that  heavy  freight.  I  have  gone  to 
the  trouble  to  bring  here  the  cost  of  freight  per  ton  in  Pittsburg  on 
tiie  materials  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  finished  material. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Assembling  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  it  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  It  amounts  to  $6.65. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages  you  actually 
have  sold  it  and  do  sell  it  in  competition  with  England  and  Canada. 
If  you  are  able  to  do  it  there,  I  ask  you  why  you  can  not  do  it  here! 

Mr.  King.  We  can  not  because  the  amount  sold  there  is  so  small. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  that  would  increase  it. 

Mr.  Kino.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  it  is  cheaper  to  dispose 
of  a  larger  amount  than  a  smaller  amount? 

Mr.  Kino.  I  mean  if  you  sell  a  small  volume  at  a  lower  price  it 
does  not  affect  you  so  much  as  if  you  had  sold  a  larger  volume  at  a 
small  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  stated  that  you  sold  practically  all  at  the 
same  price.  The  difference  was  simply  6  per  cent,  and  that  is  yonr 
explanation.  Surely  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  imless  you  can 
make  a  further  explanation. 

Mr.  Kino.  I  can  not  add  anything  different 
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Mr.  CocKBAN.  Then  you  can  ^ve  us  no  reason  beyond  that  why 
production  could  not  be  maintained  against  foreign  producers  as 
successfully  as  it  has  been  in  Canada. 
Mr.  King.  I  would  not  want  it  to  be  put  down  just  that  way. 
Mr.  CocKBAN.  We  do  not  want  it  to  be  put  down  unless  it  is  the 
fact.    Will  you  give  us  an  additional  explanation?* 

Mr.  King.  I  come  here  after  a  long  experience  in  the  steel  business, 
and  I  want  to  state  that  I  believe  in  a  protective  duty  for  America, 
principally  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  increases  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  of  America.  I  know  &at  we  can  not  successfully  compete 
with  them  on  account  of  the  handicap  of  hi^h  wases,  large  freight 
cost,  etc.  We  can  not  compete  with  the  world  in  uiis  home  market 
unless  we  are  protected. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  are  testifying  as  to  your  experience.  You  are 
testifying  as  to  your  belief  and  your  knowled^.  and  .we  are  trying 
to  get  at  the  facte  on  which  you  base  your  beliei.  This  act  must  be 
incorporated  and  passed  by  Congress,  and  what  the  committee  wants 
is  the  facts  and  not  the  belief  of  a  witness. 
Mr.  Bj[no.  Yes,  sir. 

Mci  CocKRAN.  For  that  reason  I  ask  you  if  vou  can  recall  any  facts 
in  relation  to  the  reduction  of  steel  beyond  what  you  have  tola  us  to 
explain  why  production  can  not  be  maintained  in  this  country  in  an 
article  which  you  say  you  make  successfully  in  competition  with  Can- 
ada under  the  present  tariff. 
Mr.  King.  We  sell  very  little  in  Canada. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that  you  say  what  you  have  sold  was 
ftt  a  profit,  and  if  you  have  sold  that  much  at  a  profit  you  could  sell 
twice  as  much  and  also  sell  it  at  a  profit.  So  far  as  jour  testimony 
goes  you  think  there  is  no  reason  outside  of  your  belief  why  that  is 
not  practicable  ? 
Mr.  King.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  give  us  no  reason  why^  competition  can  not 
be  maintained  as  well  in  Canada  in  the  production  oi  this  article?  ^ 
Mr.  King.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say  in  addi- 
tion to  what  I  have  already  said. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  very  frank,  Mr.  King.  Now,  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  in  seeking  this  increase  in  steel  bars  vou  are  seeking 
to  increase  the  tax  on  an  article  in  the  production  of  which  you  are 
enmged.  You  have  made  a  profit  on  the  production  of  steel  bars 
unaer  this  tariff? 
Mr.  King.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  why  do  you  want  this  additional — ^to  make 
more  profit? 

Mr.  King.  No;  but  I  simply  say  that  it  is  my  belief  that  if  the 
tariff  is  not  raised  that  England  and  Germany,  which  have  hereto- 
fore had  antiquated  facilities,  might,  if  the  present  duty  be  allowed  to 
remain — ^and  therefore  the  present  conditions  allowed  to  remain  as 
they  are  at  present — ^might  put  in  large  capital  and  better  facilities,  so 
as  to  compete  with  us  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  I  see.  Then  you  want  this  tariff  to  quiet  your  appre- 
hension that  you  might  possibly  meet  with  losses. 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  claim  that  we  have  made  losses  in  recent  years, 
except  the  present  year  on  account  of  the  panic. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  reference  to  this  industry  to  which  you  have 
testified  as  being  in  a  state  where  it  is  making  a  profit  and  in  whidi 
the  conditions  are  satisfactory,  you  now  ask  that  we  add  a  taxation 
which  would  amount  to  $9,000,000  to  the  consumers  of  this  country, 
and  you  ask  that  simply  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  your  appre- 
hension.    Is  that  your  only  reason  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  make  it  because  I  want  it  to  be  a  certainty  that  pros- 
perity will  be  continued  in  the  industry  and  that  we  will  continue  to 
employ  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Employ  labor?     You  are  employing  labor  now. 

Mr.  King.  We  want  to  employ  more  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  testified,  as  I  understood  you,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  labor  cost  on  a  ton  of  finished  steel  was  about  60  per  c^t 
Am  I  right? 

Mr.  King.  I  testified  it  was  $8.25. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Out  of  the  total  cost  how  much  would  it  be? 

Mr.  King.  Last  year  it  was  $31. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Aoout  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  nearer  to  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  During  the  last  year  you  have  had  a  congestion  or 
surplus  of  stock,  as  I  understand ;  that  is,  you  have  not  disposed  of 
all  of  your  stock. 

Mr.  King.  The  steel  industry  of  this  country  has  been  running 
from  33i  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  at  present,  since  the  panic. 

Mr.  docKRAN.  Then  you  have  not  a  surplus  stock? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  policy  of  reducing  prices 
in  order  to  stimulate  consumption? 

Mr.  King.  Prices  have  been  reduced. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  have  they  been  reduced  ? 

Mr.  King.  During  the  past  year? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  during  the  past  year,  on  your  product 

Mr.  King.  Eight  dollars  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  on  your  product? 

Mr.  King.  That  is,  on  the  finished  steel.  It  was  a  little  more  than 
$8  a  ton,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  demand  and  poor  business.  The 
steel  business  went  down  from  $5  to  $6  per  ton  and  the  majority  of 
the  finished  material  from  $4  to  $5  per  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  continue  the  inquiry  upon  your  product,  steel 
bars,  how  much  have  they  been  reduced? 

Mr.  King.  Four  or  five  dollars  per  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  now  selling  at  $32  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.  CocicRAN.  When  did  that  reduction  occur?  | 

Mr.  King.  In  the  spring  or  the  early  part  of  the  year.  | 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  that  stimulate  production?  i 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  consumption  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  think  we  are  fully  over  the  panic  yet,  but  as 
we  recover  gradually  from  the  effects  of  the  panic,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  effect  of  the  reduction  in  price  will  be  to  stimulate  con- 
suinption  or  to  lower  the  price  still  further. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  an  increase  of  business  follow  the  reduction 
in  price? 
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Mr.  Kino.  There  was  some  increase  in  business. 

Mr,  ClocKRAN.  If  the  increase  in  business  had  gone  a  little  further 
don't  you  think  that  production  would  have  been  still  further  stimu- 
lated? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  the  mind  of  the  country 
was  such  that  they  were  only  buying  what  they  positively  had  to  have. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  increase  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  revenues  can  be  in- 
creased from  an  industry  like  yours.  One  would  be  by  increasing 
prices  on  a  limited  production  and  the  other  would  be  by  increasing 

E reduction  and  getting  lower  prices.  And  upon  that  theory  your  be- 
ef is  that  by  increasing  the  tariff  the  prices,  as  you  say,  will  dis- 
tribute the  beneficent  results  between  the  workingman  and  capital. 
Is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  King".  I  do  not  want  to  intimate  that  prices  ought  to  be  in- 
creased materially. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Materially  ?  But  you  want  to  put  on  a  tariff  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  prices  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  to  keep  out  the  foreign  article.  I 
do  not  mean  by  tnat  to  say  that  home  consumption  is  not  affected  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  they  are  not  affected  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand? 

Mr.  King.  I  say  they  are  affected  by  it  substantially. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  you  say  that  the  operation  of  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  diminishes  the  total  supply  you  also  say  that  it  would 
shut  out  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  King.  Under  a  reduction  he  would  bring  in  more  than  he 
brings  in  now. 

]k&.  Cockran.  You  mean  that  consumption  would  equal  domestic 
production,  plus  the  foreign  importations? 

Mr.  King.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  To  that  extent  it  would  shut  out  the  foreigner  and 
diminish  the  total? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then,  under  those  conditions,  if  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  go  into  effect,  the  result  must  be  to  put  up  prices. 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  is  logical. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  reconciled  to  the  increase  of  prices  by  the 
statement  and  belief  on  your  part  that  you  distribute  the  results 
among  capital  and  laborers? 

Mr.  Kjng.  About  90  per  cent  of  it  goes  to  labor. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Ninety  per  cent  of  it  f^oes  to  labor.  And  I  suppose 
capital  gets  the  remaining  10  per  cent  in  the  nature  of  compensation 
for  distribution  ? 

Mr.  IQng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  back  of  all  this  distrust  among  employers 
and  capital  and  labor  as  to  whether  they  will  be  able  to  levy  these 
exactions,  this  imposition  which  is  levied  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
community? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  there  must  be  some  imposition  some  place 
and  I  think  that  is  where  it  ought  to  be  levied.  I  think  the  worfeing- 
xnan  is  fully  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  that  the  consumer  has  too  much  money? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  he  is  willing  to  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  generally  accepted  opinion  that  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie  knows  something  about  the  steel  business. 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  true,  as  he  has  said,  that  the  mills  of  this  country 
can  make  steel  cheaper  than  anybody  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe? 

Mr.  King.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  do  not  the  steel  men  of  the  United  States 
devote  themselves  to  those  markets  of  the  world  instead  of  putting 
up  prices  to  the  American  consumer  of  steel? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  I  would  answer  that  by  saying  that  Mr.  Car- 
negie has  been  out  of  the  steel  business  for  some  eight  or  nine  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  has  taken  his  money  out. 

Mr.  King.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  business  now  except  in  get- 
ting interest  on  his  bonds. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  would  misrepresent 
the  conditions? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  I  want  to  be  charitable.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Cameffie,  having  been  out  of  the  business  eight  or  nine  years,  does 
not  fully  understand  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  the  direct  Question :  Is  it  true  that 
we  make  steel  cheaper  than  anybody  else  in  the  world? 

Mr.  King.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  that  is  the  end  of  the  chapter  so  far  as  that  part 
of  the  industry  is  concerned.  Now,  is  it  your  idea,  that  when  we 
ship  steel  to  Canada  that  the  Canadian  consumer  pays  the  tariflF? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  After  twenty-five  years  of  wrangling  between  the 
high-tariff  man  and  the  low-tariff  man,  the  revenue-tariff  man  and 
the  free  trader,  they  have  all  gotten  together  on  the  proposition  that 
the  consumer  pays  the  tariff. 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  is  true.    I  am  glad  that  he  pays  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  that  is  one  question  upon  which  they  have  all 
gotten  together  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  steel  corporation  is  the  largest  producer  of  steel  in 
the  world,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  fixing  prices,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  natural,  with  the  large  production  which  they 
make. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  has  such  control  of  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  production  in  steel  as  to  practically  fix  the  price 
of  steel  in  this  country? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  not  like  to  put  it  in  that  way.  I  believe  that 
it  controls  now  on  an  average  of  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of 
all  kinds  of  steel  in  this  countr3\  Since  the  steel  trust  controls  that 
much  and  in  a  way  controls  the  price,  I  think  it  is  natural  that  the 
people  who  do  the  other  60  per  cent  of  the  business  would  try  to 
come  as  near  to  that  price  as  they  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Pou.  As  a  practical  proposition  the  price  of  steel  is  largely 
controlled  by  the  ^  steel  trust,"  as  you  call  it. 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  is  a  fact. 
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Mr.  Pou.  I  believe  you  said  that  you  were  a  competitor  of  the  steel 
trust. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  other  manufacturers  make  the  same  things  which 
they  make? 

Mr.  Kino.  Only  a  small  part  of  them.  They  manufacture  every- 
thing in  this  country  made  of  steel,  and  that  is  one  of  their  advan- 
tages. 

Mr.  Pou.  They  make  some  of  the  things  which  you  make? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  therefore  you  are  getting  the  prices  of  your  product 
fixed  by  the  trust? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  way  to  put  it;  it  is 
rather  a  bald  way  to  put  it.  In  other  words,  we  get  just  as  much  as 
they  do,  and  we  should  get  as  much,  because  ours  is  just  as  good. 

]Vfr.  Pou.  But  no  better? 

Mr.  King.  No  better. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  Mr.  Carnegie's  article  in  the 
Century,  and  T  am  going  to  read  about  a  column  or  so  of  it  on  this 
question,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  and  the  gentlemen  present, 
and  after  that  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  in  reference  to  it. 

(The  chairman  read  the  f6llowing:) 

The  writer  has  cooperated  In  making  several  reductions  as  steel  manufac^ 
turers  became  able  to  bear  reductions.  To-day  they  need  no  protection,  unless 
perhaps  In  some  new  specialties  unknown  to  the  writer,  because  steel  Is  now 
produced  cheaper  here  than  anywhere  else,  notwithstanding  the  higher  wages 
paid  per  man.  Not  a  ton  of  steel  is  produced  in  the  world  at  as  small  an 
outlay  for  labor  as  in  our  country.  Our  coke,  coal,  and  Iron  cars  are  much 
cheaper,  because  more  easily  obtained  and  transported,  and  our  output  per  man 
is  so  much  greater,  owing  chiefly  to  the  large  standardized  orders  obtainable 
only  upon  our  continent  the  specialized  rolling  mills,  machinery  kept  weeks 
upon  uniform  shapes  without  change  of  rolls,  and  several  other  advantages. 

Britain  and  Germany  are  the  only  important  steel-maiuifacturiug  nations 
other  than  ourselves.  I  am  assured  by  one  who  has  recently  examined  the 
matter  that  he  found  even  in  Germany  to-day  that  the  cost  per  ton  for  labor 
was  greater  than  with  us,  unusually  high  as  our  wages  are  at  present. 

The  United  States  made  last  year  more  steel  (over  23,000,000  tons)  than 
Germany,  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  combined.  New  steel  works  are  under 
construction  which  will  produce  enough  to  enable  her  to  make  more  than  the 
whole  world  besides.    This  she  will  do  within  five  years,  probably  within  three. 

The  day  has  passed  when  any  foreign  country  can  seriously  affect  our  steel 
manufactures,  tariff  or  no  tariff.  The  Republic  has  become  the  home  of  steel, 
and  this  is  the  age  of  steel.  It  may  probably  be  found  that  there  exists  the 
small  manufacturer  of  some  specialty  in  steel  which  still  needs  a  measure  of 
protection.  The  writer  hopes,  if  such  there  be,  the  committee  will  give  patient 
attention  to  such  cases.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  giving  these  too  mudl, 
rather  than  too  little,  support.  Every  enterprise  of  this  kind  should  be  fostered. 
The  writer  speaks  only  of  the  ordinary  articles  and  forms  of  steel  as  being 
able  to  stand  without  protection.  He  hopes  there  are  to-day  pioneers  in  several 
new  lines  requiring  protection  which  will  be  generously  given  temporarily. 
The  committee  should  welcome  such  special  cases. 

The  Chairman.  He  speaks  of  other  features.  I  will  have  the 
whole  article  inserted  in  the  record  in  connection  with  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  Mr.  Carnegie, 
in  which  he  was  asked  to  appear  here.  I  wish  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  this.  He  says  that  he  was  assured  by  one  who  has 
recently  examined  the  matter  that  the  cost  per  ton  for  labor  w«M3 
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f 'eater  than  with  us,  unusually  high  as  our  wages  are  at  present 
ave  you  any  information  or  statistics  that  will  aid  this  committee 
in  an  examination  of  the  question  so  as  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a  cor- 
rect conclusion  ?  I  understand  that  you  deny  this  statement.  What 
we  want  is  evidence  upon  the  subject  in  order  to  satisfy  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  as  to  whether  or  not  what  Mr. 
Carnegie  states  is  true.    Have  you  any  such  statistics? 

Mr.  King.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  prepare  them  and  give  them  to  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  King.  T  can  do  so.  I  do  not  know  what  the  other  gentlemen 
have. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  this  committee  is  to  get  the  facts  in 
these  matters  so  as  to  enable  it  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion.  That  is 
all  the  people  expect  of  us  in  reporting  this  bill.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  get  people  before  this  committee,  people  of  every  kind, 
who  could  give  us  facts  and  figures  or  information  in  regard  to  the 
changing  of  rates,  in  order  that  we  may  come  to  a  just  conclusion,  but 
unfortunately  up  to  this  time  most  of  the  steel  men  have  not  heesx 
able  to  copne.  Only  one  man  in  the  steel  industry,  I  believe,  has  indi- 
cated his  determination  to  come.  The  other  gentlemen  do  not  seem 
to  have  the  time  nor  the  disposition  to  come  before  the  committee. 
What  we  want  is  the  facts,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  the 
important  facts  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  King.  In  regard  to  that  T  want  to  say,  as  I  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  testimony,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  all  the  facts 
on  account  of  the  short  time  which  was  allowed  us.  We  propose  to 
secure  and  give  you  that  information  at  as  early  a  moment  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  out  when  you  made  that  statement  and  I 
simply  wanted  to  explain  to  you  that  the  committee  wants  the  facts. 

Mr."^  Kino.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  your  opinion  is  this  iron  and  steel  industry  well 
established  in  this  country  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  best  established  in- 
dustries of  the  country? 

Mr.  King.  It  is. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  you  want  practically  a  prohibition! 

Mr.  King.  Well,  I  believe  in  protection. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  prices  are  at  present  dictated  prac- 
tically by  the  terms  of  the  steel  trust? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  also  stated,  I  believe,  or  claim,  that  the  revenue 
is  not  to  be  considered  above  protection  in  the  making  of  this  bill! 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  your  idea  would  be,  without  going  into  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  it,  that  to  levj^  a  tax  for  the  benefit 
of  this  industry  is  nothing  but  an  excuse  for  putting  on  the  tariff, 
while  in  fact  the  real  object  is  to  keep  outside  competition  from  inter- 
fering with  you  on  what  you  desire  in  your  business  ? 

Mr.  King.  The  experience  of  the  past  has  demonstrated  that  the 
country  has  always  prospered  under  protection  and  has  languished 
under  a  low  tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  your  idea  that  the  business  ought  to  be  treated 
fairly? 
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Mr.  King.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  get  protection  along  with  the  steel  trust  ? 

Mr.  King.  We  get  protection  as  manufacturers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  prices  have  wen  lower  for  five  years,  and,  I  think,  on  the  aver- 
age, prices  are  as  cheap  as  they  have  ever  been  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  that  we,  sitting  here  as  representatives  of 
the  people  and  looking  after  their  interests,  ought  to  fix  the  tariff  to 
suit  the  steel  trust  and  let  them  look  after  the  interests  of  the  people 
by  fixing  prices? 

Mr.  King.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  there  should  be  a  desire  to  ffouge  a  little  bit, 
where  would  the  people  be  J)rotected  if  the  trust  should  conclude  to 
put  the  tariff  too  high  ? 

Mr.  King.  We  could  not  afford  to  gouge  anybody.  It  would  not  be 
good  policy. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  gouging  done? 

Mr.  King.  There  may  be  in  some  instances.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  done  recently. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  we  ought  to  levy  it  for  the  benefit  of 
labor.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  your  opinion,  that  so  far  as  the  great  income 
from  this  industry  is  concerned — an  income  more  than  is  natural  to 
it — that  income  goes  to  the  manufacturer  instead  of  to  the  laborer? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  agree  with  you  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  Randell.  Does  not  the  manufacturer  get  more  than  the 
laborer?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  laborer  gets  the  whey  or  the 
skimmed  milk,  while  the  manufacturer  gets  the  cream? 

Mr.  King.  1  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  The  laborer 
has  not  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  the  laborer  in  a  bad  condition  when  he  can 
not  get  work  on  full  time? 

Mr.  King.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  the  manufacturers  have  not  been  in  bad  condi- 
tion at  any  time. 

Mr.  King.  They  are  in  a  bad  condition  now.  If  you  should  hear 
some  of  the  manufacturers  you  would  think  that  they  were  walking 
the  floor  a  little. 

Mr.  Randell.  Don't  you  think  they  could  still  continue  to  pay  the 
laborer  and  still  make  success  of  this  well-established  business  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  can  dictate  the  pay  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  has  been  done. 

Mr.  King.  They  look  out  for  themselves  and  get  their  prices. 

Mr.  Grtggs.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  concern? 

Mr.  King.  Thirty  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  labor  employed  by 
you? 

Mr.  King.  The  capitalization  of  the  labor  employed 

The  Chairman.  I  think  at  this  point  we  had  Wter  take  a  recess. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.04  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 
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afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

November  «5, 1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Serene  E. 
Payne  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  B.  WILKINSON,  ATTOBNEY  FOB  CEBTAIN  NEW 
YOBE  STEEL  IMPOBTEBS. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  King  here?    , 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  is  not  here,  apparently. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  spoke  to  me  just  after  recess  and  said 
he  wanted  to  be  heard  on  the  side  c)f  reducing  steel  duties.  Is  he 
present?  Is  there  any  gentleman  present  who  will  take  that  side  of 
it  now? 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  are  you  the  gentleman  who  spoke  to  me? 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  to  the  reporter,  please. 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  My  name  is  J.  B.  Wilkinson. 

I  appear  before  your  honorable  committee  on  behalf  of  George 
Nash  Company,  J.  Wilckes  Company,  and  Hermann  Boker  &  Co., 
all  of  them  New  York  importers  of  steel. 

My  clients  are  practical  business  men.  They  are  not  requesting  that 
the  duty  be  taken  off  steel,  and  they  are  not  clamoring  for  much 
lower  duties,  but  they  do  ask  that  what  business  they  have  left  be 
not  killed  by  higher  duties,  levied  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  tariff  on  steel,  as  has  been  shown,  is  in  most  cases  prohibitive. 
Out  of  $332,000,000  of  tariff  revenue' for  the  year  1907  only  $12,000,000 
or  3.7  per  cent  came  from  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof.  The 
importation  of  bars,  railway  iron,  or  steel  was  only  $133,936,  against 
$8,600,000  exported;  hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  $129,100,  as  against 
$267,939 ;  sheets,  plates,  and  taggers,  iron  or  steel,  $315,000,  as  against 
$6,630,000;  wire,  $1,000,000  imported,  $8,000,000  exported;  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  $328,000  imported,  $6,900,000  exported.  In  1905  the 
domestic  production  of  structural  shapes  was  over  $90,000,000.  In 
1906  pig  iron  produced  amounted  to  $505,000,000,  and  that  imported 
to  $7,000,000.  All  of  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  last  United 
States  Statistical  Abstract.  Comparisons  made  to-day  would  be  even 
more  striking. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  ask  for  importers  the 
preservation  of  some  remnants  of  the  metal  schedule  and  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  efforts  that  may  be  made  to  make  the  schedule  abso- 
lutely prohibitive.  I  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  paragraphs 
in  regard  to  which  I  am  commissioned  to  appear. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  paragraph  135,  one  of  the  few  par- 
agraphs not  prohibitive.  The  material  covered  by  this  paragraph  is 
iron  and  steel  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country  into  products  ready 
for  consumption.  The  rate  of  duty  ranges,  except  on  the  cheaper 
grades,  from  about  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent.  On  tne  grade  imported 
for  tool  steel,  for  instance,  valued  between  3  and  4  cents  a  pound, 
the  duty  is  over  40  per  cent.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  Tl^Basu^y 
Department  some  years  ago  to  levy  45  per  cent  on  some  of  the  sted 
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covered  by  this  paragraph.  The  matter  was  fought  out  in  the 
courts  for  over  ten  vears,  and  it  was  finally  judicially  determined 
that  this  steel  should  come  in  at  the  specific  rates  under  that  para- 
graph. Of  course,  a  new  attempt  will  be  made  to  bring  it  in  at  the 
45  per  cent  rate.  Various  provisions  of  the  paragraph  have  been 
fought  out  through  the  courts,  and  the  phraseology,  therefore,  has  a 
well-settled  meaning.  Kather  than  to  have  further  controversies,  the 
importers  are  prepared  to  accept  this  paragraph  as  it  now  stands, 
except  on  grades  valued  at  less  than  4  cents,  which  should  be  assessed 
on  a  plane  with  grades  valued  at  more  than  4  cents.  Steel  valued  at 
more  than  4  cents,  up  to  16  cents,  ranges  now  from  25  to  40  per  cent 
duty. 

Paragraph  141.  In  the  phraseology  of  the  tentative  draft  made  by 
the  committee  there  is  "  a  nigger  in  the  wood  pile."  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph  to  levy  an  additional  duty  upon  all  strips, 
plates,  or  sheets  that  had  received  a  further  process  to  give  a  temper 
or  a  blued,  brightened,  or  polished  surface  finish.  The  process  of 
tempering,  bluing,  brightening,  and  polishing  is  an  additional  process, 
and  the  importers  admit  the  correctness  of  adding  a  corresponding 
additional  auty. 

But  the  new  text  would  exact  the  additional  duty  on  cold  rolled 
material.  Much  of  the  steel  covered  by  paragraph  135  is  cold 
rolled  and  the  more  it  is  rolled  the  higher  its  value  and  the  greater 
the  duty  under  said  paragraph.  The  thinner  the  gauge  required  the 
oftener  the  steel  has  to  pass  through  the  rolls.  Going  through  the 
rolls  gives  it  a  certain  brightness,  but  this  brightness  is  simply  inci- 
dental, adds  no  value,  and  is  not  a  surface  finish  because  it  is  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  the  further  course  of  manufacture.  In  being 
tempered  or  otherwise  treated  in  the  factories  of  this  country  it  be- 
comes blackened  and  is  subsequently  brightened  if  a  surface  finish 
is  required. 

There  would  be  no  justice  in  exacting  this  additional  duty,  which 
would  range  as  high  as  40  per  cent  on  an  incidental  and  valueless 
brightness  which  is  destroyea  as  soon  as  the  steel  reaches  this  country. 
The  words  "  cold  rolled,  cold  drawn  "  should  be  omitted  from  the 
paragraph,  because  as  it  is  now  drawn  it  puts  a  double  duty  on  most 
of  the  steel  under  paragraph  135. 

It  is  also  proposed  in  this  text  to  make  a  new  paragraph  for  "  steel 
strips,  strip  steel,  or  steel  in  strips  twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch  thick  or  thinner,"  and  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  rate  for 
flat  steel  wire. 

These  strips  are  now  dutiable  under  paragraph  135  and  the 
thinner  they  are  the  more  duty  they  pay.  They  are  not  drawn  as 
wire  is,  but  are  rolled,  and  making  them  dutiable  as  wire  would  stop 
their  importation.  That  matter  was  fought  out  through  the  courts 
during  the  last  ten  years.  I  am  informed  that  no  corset  steel  is  im- 
ported since  its  inclusion  in  the  wire  paragraph. 

Regarding  paragraph  132,  I  am  informed  that  no  iron  or  steel 
sheets  or  wire  plated  with  copper  or  nickel  are  produced  in  this  coun- 
tnr,  and  that  none  is  likely  to  be,  as  the  quantity  required  is  too  small. 
Tne  present  45  per  cent  duty  is  prohibitive  and  forces  the  use  of 
substitutes,  just  as  the  high  duty  on  matting  forces  the  use  of  domestic 
rugs.    A  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  all  that  the  article  will  stand. 
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As  to  paragraph  185,  the  following  is  suggested : 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  any  kind  in  which  nickel  is  component  material 
of  chief  value,  in  pigs,  ingots,  bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  and  strips,  6  cents  p» 
pound ;  all  other  forms  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  is  practically  no  crude  nickel  imported.  The  world  seems 
divided  between  a  European  combination  and  a  combination  com- 

Eosed  of  Americans  and  Canadians.    The  Europeans  will  not  sell 
ere  and  the  Americans  do  sell  in  Europe. 

The  irrepressible  conflict  that  has  been  so  long  waged  between 
domestic  manufacturer  and  importer  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  importer  has  got  the  worst  of  it.  But  the  Government  will 
probably  need  revenue  from  duties  for  some  time  to  come,  and  our 
gigantic  iron  and  steel  industries  are  likely  to  be  slightly  affected  by 
the  trifling  competition  they  have  to  meet  under  the  paragraphs  I 
have  enumerated.    That  is  all  I  wish  to  submit. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIS  L.  KING,   OF  PITTS- 

BXTBO,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  King,  we  will  hear  you.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  committee  has  so  short  a  time  that  we  can  not  afford  to  wait 
and  lose  any  time,  and  so  at  2  o'clock,  you  not  having  appeared,  we 
called  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

Mr.  King.  I  was  out  in  the  hall,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  did  not  know 
you  had  met. 

The  Chairman.  I  presumed  you  had  a  good  excuse,  but  I  wanted  to 
explain  the  circumstances  to  you  so  that  other  gentlemen  might 
know. 

Mr.  King.  Might  I  make  a  little  explanation  of  one  thing  I  said 
this  morning? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  make  it  now  before  any  questions  are 
asked  you.    We  would  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  King.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  response  to  a  question  I  said 
the  cost  of  steel  bars  and  other  products  in  the  same  class  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  in  1907,  when  we  were  running  full,  was 
about  1  cent  per  pound.  I  would  like  to  say  that  that  cost  eliminates 
all  profit  on  that  steel  from  the  ground  up.  That  is  the  actual  cost 
of  mining  and  transporting  and  putting  the  coal  into  coke,  and  so 
forth.  I  also  desire  to  say  that  that  cost  was  on  the  most  modem, 
continuous  mill,  a  mill  of  large  products  and  small  labor.  I  do  not 
want  the  committee  to  get  the  impression  that  that  cost  would  be  the 
average  cost  of  the  ordinary  mill ;  it  would  be  very  much  higher. 

I  would  also  like  to  say*  that  the  great  majority  of  steel  and  iron 
manufacturers  for  years  have  taken  but  little  out  of  their  business, 
but  have  consistently  pursued  the  policy  of  putting  their  profits  back 
into  betterments.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  in  comparing  our 
products  with  foreign  products  at  seaboard,  we  have  to  pay  a  freight 
of  $3.20  to  get  it  to  the  seaboard,  which  ought  to  be  added.  It  is  a 
charge  against  us  which  we  can  not  escape. 

Mr.  Cockran,  you  asked  me  some  questions  this  morning  that  I 
could  not  at  the  moment  answer,  about  why  we  could  send  material 
into  Canada,  and  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  that  our  exports  into  Canada 
are  entirely  in  the  western  part  of  Canada,  where  we  have  the  advan- 
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tage  of  our  freight  rates,  and  the  foreigner  has  the  disadvantage  of 
paying  a  heavy  freight  rate  into  the  interior.  We  do  not  import 
successfully  into  Canada  on  the  seaboard;  we  can  not  do  it.  I 
thought  it  was  only  proper  to  make  that  explanation  to  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes ;  but  you  still  have  the  advantage  here  in  this 
countrv  over  the  foreigner,  the  same  advantage  that  you  have  up 
there,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  see  that  we  have.  They  have  a  considerable 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  has  to  transport  his  goods  here ;  does  he  not  pay 
for  the  transportation? 

Mr.  King.  If  he  goes  into  the  interior,  but  not  on  the  seaboard. 
There  is  quite  a  large  tonnage  down  on  the  seaboard  that  we  have 
to  pay. 

Mr.  CoGKKAN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that  you  can 
maintain  competition  everywhere  except  at  the  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  KiNp.  That  is  practically  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  tne  seaboard  you  can  not? 

Mr.  King.  At  the  seaboard  we  can  not,  at  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  not  at  the  present  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  King.  Yes ;  three-tenths  on  bars,  which  I  ask  reduced  to  one- 
tenth  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  had  maintained  it;  that 
there  were  only  a  few  thousand  tons  altogether  imported? 

Mr.  King.  That  was  entirely  owing  to  this  trade.  They  do  not 
have  anything  to  import  in  here.  They  can  keep  so  busy  there  that 
they  could  not  send  anything  in  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  not  speaking  from  experience,  but  you  are 
merely  talking  about  importations  because  you  have  not  been  troubled 
with  imports? 

Mr.  King.  We  have  not  been  troubled  with  imports,  that  is  true, 
but  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  repeat,  what  you  said  before  is  absolutely  true;  you 
want  this  tariff  to  quiet  your  apprehensions,  not  to  meet  any  experi- 
ence you  have  had  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  Canadian  government, 
besides  imposing  quite  a  heavy  duty  on  imports,  also  has  a  system  oi 
bounties  that  they  pay  their  manufacturers  there  on  all  classes  of  steel 
material,  like  pig  metal,  and  so  on.  I  think  it  imposes  on  rails  manu- 
factured in  Canada  as  much  as  $8  or  $10  a  ton.  I  just  wanted  to 
show  you  that  there  were  other  countries  that  tried  to  take  care  of 
their  home  manufactures. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  get  in  there  notwithstanding  that  advan- 
tage? 

Mr.  King.  When  we  have  such  advantage  with  the  freight  rates 
that  we  can.  * 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  claim  that  the  freight  rate  explains  it  all  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  admit  the  fact  that  you  do  get  in  there  and 
maintain  an  active  competition  against  all  the  foreigners  in  this  mar- 
ket, situated  some  distance  from  your  place  of  production  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  but  very  much  more  advantageously  fixed  for  us 
in  regard  to  the  freight  rate  than  for  the  foreigner. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  see  about  the  freight  rates.  If  this  con- 
sumption was  entirely  in  western  Canada,  you  would  have  to  pay 
freight  rates  from  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  King.  I  know;  but  mey  are  very  much  less  than  the  freight 
rat^  from  Montreal. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  do  not  share  in  the  general  complaint  of 
freight  rates  that  we  heard  yesterday,  where  a  great  many  ^entlemeii 
wanted  tariflf  protection  to  meet  what  they  caQed  "  excessive  rates  " 
here? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  understand  that  theory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  you  do  not  understana  at  all? 

Mr.  King.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  point  of  fact,  you  insist  that  your  freight  rales 
from  Pittsburg  to  Canada  are  lower  than  the  freight  rates,  say, 
from 

Mr.  King.  From  Montreal. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  the  west  of  Canada? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  lower? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  say  from  two  to  three  dollars. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Two  to  three  dollars  a  ton 

Mr.  King.  Two  to  three. 

Mr.  CocKRAN  (continuing).  Would  be  the  diflPerence? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  total  rate  from  Pittsburg,  for  instanoef 
Take  from  Pittsburg;  we  will  take  some  definite  point,  say  from 
Pittsburg  to  Vancouver? 

Mr.  King.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  I  could  tell  you  ffom 
Toronto,  the  nearest  point  that  we  would  enter  Canada.  Toronto, 
Canada,  I  could  tell  you  approximately  what  the  freight  rate  from 
there  would  be. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  would  send  from  Pittsburg  to  Vanoouver, 
you  would  not  send  up  to  Toronto? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  we  would.  I  think  we  would  go  into  Canadik 
there,  and  go  by  rail  from  there.  Of  course,  if  they  went  around  by 
vessel  there  would  be  a  choice  of  railroads,  whichever  would  be  the 
cheaper. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  not  transport  without  breaking  bulk  by 
freight  from  Pittsburg  to  Vancouver?^ 

]V&.  King.  By  rail  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  that  not  be  cheaper  than  to  ship  at  Pittsbmg 
and  break  bulk  at  the  Lakes,  transport  across  on  the  Lakes,  then  breaK 
bulk  again  at  Toronto? 

Mr.  King.  You  do  not  break  bulk  at  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  CocKRrVN.  Do  you  take  the  car  right  on  bodily? 

Mr.  King.  The  car  goes  right  straight  through  at  present. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  transport  by  taking  the  car  from  Pittsburg, 
then  to  Toronto,  and  then  from  Toronto  it  is  sent  west  by  a  Canadian 
road? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  May  I  ask  what  advantage  you  would  have  ovw  the 
Canadian  shipper  in  that  way  ? 
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Mr.  King.  What  advantage  we  would  have? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Over  the  Canadian  shipper? 

Mr.  King.  Over  the  Canadian  manufacturer  or  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer? 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Why  the  Canadian  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Kino.  Because  he  would  have  a  higher  freight  rate  to  pay  to 
the  same  point. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  could  go  by  water  to  Toronto  probably. 

Mr.  King.  So  could  we. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  Toronto? 

Mr.  King.  He  could  go  by  water  at  certain  times  of  the  year  when 
the  canal  is  open,  but  in  winter  it  is  frozen  up. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  least  three- fourths  of  the  year? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  You  would  have  to  go  by  rail  from  Pittsburg  to  the 
Iftkei  front? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  CociuiAN.  Do  you  really  think  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
cost  of  transportation? 

Mr.  King.  There  is  a  great  deaL 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Give  us  an  idea,  because  you  see,  after  all,  it  comes  to 
that,  what  would  be  the  difference,  so  that  we  can  estimate  what  your 
net  advantage  would  be  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  King.  From  memory  I  would  say  that  the  rate  of  freight  from 
Montreal  to  points  where  we  would  naturally  reach  in  Canada  in,  we 
will  say,  the  Province  of  Ontario 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  west  of  Canada ;  say, 
we  will  take  a  product  now  shipped  to  Vancouver,  which  is  the  ex- 
treme west  of  Canada. 

Mr.  King.  Really,  Mr.  Cockran,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  rates 
to  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  see,  that  seriously  impairs  the  value  of  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  King.  There  is  very  little  that  goes  to  Vancouver.  The  great 
bulk  goes  to  the  Province  of  Ontario,  tributary  to  Toronto. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  not  very  far  west  in  Canada. 

Mr.  King.  That  is  in  western  Canada,  as  it  is  called  there.  It  h 
not  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  base  that  statement  on  the  difference  ii 
rates  from  Pittsburg  to  a  point  west  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  To  the  west  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  King.  All  that  section  through  Ontario. 

Mr.  Cockran.  To  the  west  of  Toronto? 

Mr.  King.  West  of  Toronto ;  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  say  it  would  be  two  to  three  dollars  a  ton  there! 

Mr.  King.  My  recollection  is  that  the  freight  rate  from  Montreal 
to  Toronto  and  that  section  on  the  Canadian  road  is  about  25  cents  a 
hundred  pounds.  I  think  we  get  there  from  12  to  14  cents  from 
Pittsburg  to  Toronto. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  would  be  how  much  a  ton? 

Mr.  King.  Twenty-five  cents  would  be  $6  a  net  ton. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  would  get  there  for  about  $2.50? 

Mr.  Kino.  About  the  same. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  there  is  an  advantage  of  $2.60. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  that  would  not  balance  your  advantage;  that 
disadvantage  does  not  equal  the  advantage  you  enjoy  under  the  dif- 
ferential tariff? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  it  a  little  more  than  equals  it.  The  tariff  on 
American  goods  going  into  Canada  is  35  cents  a  hundred,  or  $7  a  ton, 
and  the  English  have  a  preferential  of  one-third,  which  is  about  $2. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents? 

Mr.  King.  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  would  be  $2.50. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  actually  $2.33^? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  in  rates  is  about  $2? 

Mr.  King.  $2.50. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So.  coming  down,  your  net  advantage  would  be  the 
difference  between  $2.50  and  $2.33^,  and  that  only  on  the  product 
which  goes  to  the  west  of  Ontario  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  largest  annual  shipment  that  your  mills  have 
ever  sent  over  into  Canada  in  any  one  year? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  say  30,000  to  40,000  tons,  perhaps,  in  a  good 
year. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  did  that  compare  to  the  entire  annual  output  of  the 
^ntire  mill? 

Mr.  King.  We  make  about  1,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  sold  that,  I  believe,  about  5  per  cent  cheaper  than 
the  Drice  is  in  this  country? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  would  be  an  average. 

Mr.  Pou.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  export  business  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  They  do  export  quite  largely,  I 
know ;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  whether  they  likewise  make  a  less  price  to 
foreign  countries  than  they  do  to  this  country? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  how  much  less? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  know  they  have  to  meet 
the  conditions  in  the  country  in  which  they  sell,  of  course. 

Mr.  Pou.  As  a  rule  all  of  you  do  sell  a  little  cheaper  outside  of 
this  country  than  you  do  inside,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  is  true;  yes.  If  you  are  going  to  do  an 
export  business  and  need  that  business  to  give  you  ruU  prices  and 
decide  that  it  is  policy  to  do  it,  you  of  course  must  meet  the  prices 
that  are  current  in  the  country  that  you  go  to. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  therefore  all  large  steel  manufacturers  have  an 
export  price  and  a  domestic  price? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  export  price  is  less  than  the  domestic  price? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  so  in  all  countries,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  So  in  all  countries.  In  England  and  Grermany  it  is 
just  as  true  as  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  King,  I  was  asking  you  this  morning,  when  you 
went  off  the  stand,  what  was  the  capital  of  your  corporation,  and  you 
said  $30,000,000? 
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Mr.  KiKG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  was  the  original  capital  of  your  corporation  ? 

Mr.  King.  That  ffoes  further  back  than  I  go,  but  it  was  very  small. 
In  other  words,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  made  100  tons  a  day. 
practically,  as  against  about  4,000  tons  a  day.  It  was  a  few  hundrea 
thousand  difference.  I  really  believe  it  was  less  than  $100,000,  the 
original  capital. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  your  present  capital  been  built  up  out  of  that  ? 

Mr.  King.  Out  of  the  profits,  yes.  The  profits  have  been  almost 
entirely  put  back  to  build  up  the  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  business  how  long? 

Mr.  King.  I  am  not  really  the  president,  and  I  do  not  like  to  sav 
that  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  business,  but  I  have  been  connected  witn 
the  business  nearly  forty  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  connected  with  the  management  of  it? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  during  those  forty  years  from  $100,000  you  have 
increased  your  capital  to  $30,000,000? 

Mr.  King.  I  want  to  correct  you.  The  mill  goes  a  good  deal 
further  back  than  I  do.    It  is  sixty  or  sixty-five  years'  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Sixty-five  years  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  have  any  of  you  made  any  fortunes  outside  by  in- 
vestments of  your  profits  from  your  steel  works  ? 

Mr.  Kjng.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  there  has  never 
been  a  dividend  paid  larger  than  6  per  cent,  and  very  often  4,  and  a 
great  many  yeai*s  in  the  past  nothing  to  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Never  larger  than  6? 

Mr.  King.  Never  larger  th^n  6. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  have  taken  from  4  to  6  per  cent  out  of  the 
business? 

Mr.  King.  Not  always.    In  bad  times  we  have  not  taken  anything. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  mean  as  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  King.  I  will  say  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  we  have  taken 
that  percentage  out. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  how  much  capital  is  engaged  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  King.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  mueh  at  Pittsburg — in  what  you  call  the  Pitts- 
burg district? 

Mr.  King.  I  might  get  that  for  you  and  give  it  to  you  before  I  go 
away. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  can  not 
give  it  now. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  you  thought 
our  expenses  ought  to  be  paid  by  a  tax  on  luxuries  entirely.  You 
said  coffee  and  tea  were  necessities? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  that  tobacco  was  a  luxury? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  say  that? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Don't  say  that  when  you  go  down  to  Greorgia  any  time, 
or  to  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  King.  I  will  be  careful. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  just  wanted  to  warn  you  of  that.  Now,  a  gentle- 
man asked  you  a  question  this  morning  which  you  failed  to  answer, 
and  with  his  permission  I  will  repeat  it.  You  did  answer  it  in  a 
way,  because  you  said  Mr.  Carnegie  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
business.  Now,  the  question  I  want' you  to  answer  directly  is  this: 
Do  you  think  Mr.  Carnegie's  disinterestedness  at  present  would  make 
him  a  more  or  less  credible  witness? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  it  would  make  him  a  less  credible  witness. 

Mr.  Griggs.  His  disinterestedness  would  make  him  less  credible? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  contrary  to  all  the  axioms  of  law.  Of  course 
I  know  that  steel  magnates  are  some  of  them  above  law.  You  said 
also,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  that  the  country  was  always  pros- 

Serous  under  a  protective  tariff.  You  remember  as  far  back  as  1873. 
o  you  not? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  yes.     I  was  in  business  then  as  a  boy. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  were  operating  then  under  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  were  pretty  hard  times,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  King.  Very  hard;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  are  mistaken  in  that? 

Mr.  King.  In  that  particular  case  there  was  a  reason  for  that  It 
was  time  for  a  panic,  I  guess.  Jay  Gould  failed,  and  that  precipi- 
tated it.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  have  said  that  as  a  hard-and-fast 
proposition. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Sir? 

Mr.  King.  I  should  not  have  made  that  statement  as  a  hard-and- 
fast  proposition,  but  I  think  it  is  generally  true. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Generally  true? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  had  a  panic  in  1890,  if  you  remember. 

Mr.  King.  1893,  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Under  President  Harrison. 

Mr.  King.  1893,  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Griggs.  No;  it  began  under  President  Harrison,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  I  guess  it  did  make  a  start  there,  maybe. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  beginning  of  the  panic  is  the  panic? 

Mr.  King.  Yes ;  but  it  did  not  get  bad  until  1893. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course,  but  the  beginning  is  the  panic.  The  cause 
must  have  been  at  the  beginning,  must  it  not  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  we  were  operating  imder  a  high  tariff,  were  we 
not;  not  as  high  as  now,  but  a  high  tariff  for  those  days? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  have  been  increasing  our  tariff  as  we  have  gone 
along.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  ask  you  this  next  question  or  not, 
because  you  say  Mr.  Carnegie's  disinterestedness  would  make  him  a 
less  credible  witness.  Is  the  iron  and  steel  trade  really  divided  into 
three  parts,  into  three  spheres  in  the  world,  America  having  one, 
certain  other  countries  having  one,  and  certain  other  countries  having 
the  other? 
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Mr.  King.  Do  you  mean  any  arrangements  to  control  price  or 
regulate  price? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No;  but  you  trade  in  one  sphere,  and  they  trade  in 
another  sphere? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Spheres  of  influence,  as  it  were? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Spheres  of  trade? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  true;  yes.    We  try  to  trade  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.-  Griggs.  But  you  have  your  sphere  of  trade  which  is  not  inter- 
fered with  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  other  spheres? 

Mr.  King.  We  will  not.  If  it  does  not  suit  tnem  to  interfere,  it  is 
not  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  not  an  agreement  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  not;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  King.  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  any  sort  of  understanding? 

Mr.  King.  No  understanding  of  any  kind  in  our  business.  I  never 
heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  think  his  statement  was  that  it  was  divided  into 
three  spheres — America  controlling  one,  England  another,  and  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  some  other  country  the  other. 

Mr.  King.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  never  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  not  believe  it  if  he  said  so? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  like  you  to  ask  me  that  question. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  need  not  answer  it  if  you  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  King.  I  prefer  not  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  your  stock  a  market  value — the  stock  of  your  cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir.  It  is  a  close  corporation,  owned  by  a  few  peo- 
ple, and  there  has  never  been  a  share  of  stock  sold. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  King. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANK  S.  WITHERBE,  OF  PORT  HENRY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  am  here  to  represent  the  iron-ore  producers  of 
this  country.  It  is  fair  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  only  returned 
from  Europe  on  Saturday,  and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  talking 
this  matter  over  with  my  associates  in  business,  nor  have  I  had  any 
time  to  group  together  some  facts  and  figures  which  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  you  all ;  but  if  it  meets  with  your  wishes,  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  give  you  some  figures,  showing  the  cost  data  of  ore  produced  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  country,  and,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  to  give 
you  the  corresponding  cost  in  Europe.  I  visited  a  great  many  of  the 
iron-ore  centers  of  Europe  and  became  acquainted  with  the  cost  of 
their  labor,  and  so  forth,  and  anything  I  have  in  my  knowledge  you 
are  quite  welcome  to.    I  feel  certain  that  there  is  a  widespread  de- 
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mand  for  tariff  revision,  and  there  is  reason  for  it.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  a  ^eat  many  articles  which  can  properly  be  reduced,  there 
are  other  articles  that  can  not  be  reduced,  and  I  think  there  are  a  few 
articles  that  perhaps  ought  to  be  increased. 

But  confining  myself  more  to  the  iron-ore  industry,  with  which  I 
am  more  familiar,  I  would  sav  that  in  any  revision  you  might  make 
of  the  present  schedule  I  think  due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
these  facts :  In  the  first  place,  the  labor  that  the  iron-ore  manufac- 
turer has  to  compete  with  is  almost  the  cheapest  in  the  world — ^that 
of  Spain  and  Lapland  and  Cuba — ^whereas  the  ordinary  manufac- 
turer of  iron  and  steel  has  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  France  and 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  which  is  much  better  paid.  There  is 
also  another  fact,  that  while  a  great  many  branches  of  the  iron  trade 
have  but  little  competition  in  the  way  of  imports,  iron  ore  has  always 
had  a  very  great  competition.  There  have  at  all  times  been  large 
amounts  of  iron  ore  brought  into  this  country  from  Europe,  and  I 
think  that  should  be  given  some  consideration  also.  At  times  it  does 
not  affect  the  domestic  iron-ore  producers  as  much  as  it  has;  for  in- 
stance, during  this  past  season,  when  for  a  period  of  quite  a  number 
of  months,  so  far  as  my  own  company  goes,  we  simply  were  not  able 
to  make  any  sales  whatever  of  certain  grades  of  ore  as  against  foreign 
ores  that  were  being  landed  in  this  country. 

Another  thing  is,  you  should  lend  encouragement  to  the  mines  in 
the  eastern  part  of  our  country.  There  are  several  large  mining  dis- 
tricts that  are  about  to  be  developed,  and  to  develop  an  iron  mine 
of  any  size  costs  from  $500,000  to  two  or  three  million  dollars.  The 
investment  at  best  is  an  uncertain  one.  One  may  open  up  on  a  vein 
that  seems  large  in  a  year  or  two  years,  but  the  quality  is  likely  to 
vary,  and  the  amount  one  has  before  one  is  always  uncertain,  and 
therefore  you  can  not,  as  you  would  in  the  investment  in  an  ordinary 
business,  look  upon  a  small  return  in  interest  as  fair.  You  have  got 
to  have  a  return  on  your  capital  which  will  correspond  to  the  amount 
of  your  principal  that  you  arc  absorbing  and  disposing  of  from  time 
to  time,  and  also  to  give  due  regard  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  trade. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  else  that  I  am  prepared  to  say 
to  you  to-dav.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  had  more  time  to  study 
this  matter,  but  if  hereafter  there  is  anything  else  I  can  give  you  in 
the  way  of  information  I  Avill  be  glad  to  do  it.  Or  if  to-day  there 
are  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  me  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer 
them.  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  in  a  very  general  way,  however.  I 
could  not  carry  in  my  mind  all  the  details  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clark. 'What  is  it  you  suggest? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Clark.  As  to  the  tariff.     That  is  the  subject  under  discussion 
here. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  In  general,  or  as  to  the  proposition  I  am  speak- 
ing of? 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  it  increased,  or  held  as  it  is,  or  cut  down? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  think  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  general  revision 
of  the  tariff,  iron  ore  should  stand  its  share. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Should  stand  its  share  of  reduction  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Should  stand  its  share  of  reduction.    There  are 
times  like  this  summer  when  the  competition  would  probably  stop 
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the  production  of  many  grades  of  domestic  ore.  In  other  years  they 
could  stand  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  year  is  not  a  fair  illustration? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No ;  I  think  perhaps  three  years  in  ten  there  would 
be  a  question,  or  there  would  be  something  like  this. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact  up  here  in  these  Minnesota  iron 
beds  iron  can  be  mined  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  on  the  habitable 
globe,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir ;  I  doubt  that.  I  think  the  magneto  ore  of 
Germany  is  much  more  cheaply  mined. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  they  scoop  this  up  with  a  shovel,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes;  but  it  lies  in  beds,  whereas  in  this  magneto 
district  in  Germany  and  France  it  covers  areas,  you  might  say  miles, 
in  extent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do^  not  know  any  device  by  which  it  is  cheaper  to 
handle  that  sort  of  material  than  a  steam  shovel,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  but  that  is  true  abroad  also  as  it  is  in 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  there  are  those  fields  of  iron  ore  in  the  United 
States  that  can  be  used  in  competition  with  them,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  Lake  Superior 
conditions.  I  am  just  giving  you  my  personal  opinion.  I  do  not 
think  the  Mesaba  ore  region  is  as  cheap  a  producer  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  and  the  production  must  increase  in  cost  very  materially. 
After  they  get  to  a  certain  depth  they  have  a  soft  body  of  ore  which 
can  not  be  held  up  by  pillars  of  rock,  but  must  be^held  up  by  timbers, 
and  their  cost  will  increase.  If  you  will  investigate,  I  think  you  will 
find  that  the  costs  of  the  Mesata  region  are  higher  than  they  were 
eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Everybody  knows  that  it  costs  more  to  get  ore  out  of 
the  ground  than  it  does  to  scoop  it  off  of  the  top. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  They  can  not  do  that  in  many  mines. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  it  is  true  if  they  have  scooped  it  all  off  of  the 

tOD. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  They  have  in  many  mines. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  the  cheapest  transportation  rates  on  earth, 
too,  have  they  not  f 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  compare  to  the  rates  on  the 
foreign  ores  to  a  point  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  that  the  steel  trust,  which  owns  the  Mesaba 
range,  has  the  lowest  freight  rates  to  the  centers  of  manufacture  of 
any  mines  in  the  United  States,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  Alabama. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  there  one  cheaper? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Alabama ;  Alabama  is  cheaper  by  very  much  more, 
because  the  average  rate  from  Lake  Superior  mines  to  the  points  of 
consumption  is,  I  think,  somewhere  from  $2  to  $2.50.  The  average 
rate  of  transportation  of  iron  ore  from  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
fields  to  the  points  of  consumption  will  varv  anywhere  from  25  to  60 
cents.  Now,  I  will  go  a  step  further  and  1  will  say  that  in  the  East 
we  can  get  to  points  of  consumption  cheaper  than  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  can  ship  ore  from  the  Ala- 
bama points  to  St.   Louis,   Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,   and 
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New  York  cheaper  than  they  can  ship  it  from  the  Mesaba  Range  to 
Pittsburg? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir  •  but  I  understood  your  question  to  be,  to 
iron  centers.     I  consider  Birmingham  and  Chattanooga  iron  centers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly.  Birmingham  will  be  the  biggest  iron 
center  on  earth,  eventually. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  My  idea  was,  the  rate  to  reach  points  of  consump- 
tion ;  that  they  could  be  reached  for  less  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  consume  any  large  quantity  of  that  down 
in  Alabama.  I  understand  their  market  is  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  all  these  other  bi^  places. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  The  market  for  Alabama,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Alabama's  market  is  chiefly  in  the  West,  I  have 
been  handling  Tennessee  coal  and  iron  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  Alabama  can  put  its  products — ^I  am 
asking  you  for  information — into  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  cheaper 
than  Fittsburg  can  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  should  say  on  general  principles,  yes,  sir.  I 
think  more  iron  is  taken  from  Alabama  to  St.  Louis  and  that  vicinity 
than  there  is  from  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  the  price  of  getting  out  this  ore  in  the  Mesaba 
Range  has  increased.     Do  you  live  at  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No;  I  live  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  are  fixing  to  get  their  ore 
at  Pittsburg  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  they  ever  have  gotten  it  here- 
tofore, that  is  so  far  as  the  freight  rates  are  concerned,  by  means 
of  a  canal  from  Pittsburg  to  Lake  Erie  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  have  not  studied  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Dalzell  stated  when  he  was  getting  that  thing 
through  that  it  was  going  to  work. 

Mr.  Dai>zell.  We  have  not  got  the  money  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  supposed  you  had  already  got  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  you  will  furnish  the  money  we  will  get  the  ore 
very  soon. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  but  I  understood  you  had  the  money  to  dig  the 
canal. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  should  say  that  the  prospect  of  getting  a  canal  is 
very  unreliable.  I  served  on  a  commission  that  went  to  Europe  and 
investigated  conditions  of  canals  there,  and  we  also  got  statistics  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  rate  for  hauling  of  ore  from  Lake  Con- 
neaut  to  Pittsburg  is  less  than  the  rate  from  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States.     I  may  be  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  mean  over  the  Bessemer  road? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Over  the  Bessemer  road.  And  even  should  it  now 
be  put  into  Pittsburg  that  would  not  very  materially  decrease  the 
rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  so,  what  did  Mr.  Dalzell  want  with  a  bill  to 
build  that  canal? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that  it  would 
be  cheaper,  but  not  materially  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  produce  your  ores? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Lake  Champlain. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  much  of  a  cut  do  you  think  you  could  stand  on 
iron  ore  and  still  live  and  flourish? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  We  have  not  flourished,  nor  lived  very  much,  this 
year. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  start  right  now? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  On  the  average  of  ten  years — I  would  rather  not 
state  that  definitely,  unless  you  press  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  exactly  wliat  I  am  up  to. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  might  be  stating  an  opinion  that  others  would 
not  share.     I  can  only  give  you  my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.'  Clark.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  In  the  long  run,  a  reduction  of  possibly  15  or  20 
per  cent 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  reduction  of  15  or  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  am  only  speaking  for  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  standing  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on 
Cuban  ores? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  was  not  thinking  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  importations  have  not  increased  from 
Cuba  under  that  cut? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  a  little  over  a  million  tons  a  year. 
They  were  a  little  over  a  million  tons  in  1903  and  1904,  and  about  a 
million  tons  a  year  since,  half  of  which  comes  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  only  half  a  million  tons  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  From  Cuba? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Cuba  is  going  to  import  very  much  more  than  in 
the  past.  There  are  fields  there  that  are  being  developed  now  that 
are  going  to  ship  ore  into  this  country  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  it 
has  ever  been  delivered  for  from  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Witherbe,  it  is  more  expensive  to  mine  ore  in 
your  mines  than  in  any  other  pari  of  the  United  States,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Witherbe.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Witherbe.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  is? 

Mr.  Witherbe.  No,  sir.  Our  cost  is  not  the  cheapest,  by  any  means, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  it  is  not  the  highest. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  above  the  average  cost? 

Mr.  Witherbe.  No;  I  should  think  they  were  about  the  average 
cost.  Of  course  when  you  say  "  cheap  mining,"  you  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  point  of  consumption  to  which  the  product  goes. 
We  reach  the  point  of  consumption  at  a  lower  freight  rate  than  wCvSt- 
em  mines. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  point  of  consumption  you  mean  where  it  is 
turned  into  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Witherbe.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  meant  in  regard  to  Alabama? 

Mr.  Witherbe.  Yes ;  it  is  the  same  way  in  the  eastern  field. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  make  your  j)ig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Witherbe.  We  do  not  make  any,  practically ;  we  ship  our  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  go? 
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Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Into  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  They  use  it  to  mingle  with  foreign  ore? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  They  use  it  with  foreign  ore  and  Lake  ore. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  better  ore? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes ;  all  pig  iron  is  mingled  with  other  ores. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  where  the  Cuban  ore  goes,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  That  is  where  the  Cuban  ore  goes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion that  could  be  sustained  by  the  trade  under  paragraph  121  of  the 
Dingley  law.    The  tariff  to-day  is  40  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  the  same  duty  that  was  imposed  under  the 
last  preceding,  or  Wilson,  tariff  bill? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was  60  per  cent  in  the  Wilson  bill, 
and  then  it  was  reduced  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  was  75  per  cent  under  the  McKinley  bill  and  40 
per  cent  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  duty  was  the  same  under 
the  Wilson  bill  as  it  is  now  under  the  Dingley  bill.  In  other  words, 
you  have  had  a  stable  rate  of  duty  on  the  ore  for  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes;  except  in  the  case  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Which  has  been  mentioned? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  As  an  expert  in  the  business  and  from  your  ex- 
perience, do  you  not  think  that  this  duty  of  40  cents  can  be  very 
well  placed  at  25  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  think  there  might  be  years 
when  it  could,  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  consider  that  we  have 
periods  once  in  awhile,  such  as  we  have  been  through  this  year, 
and  as  we  also  went  through  in  1896,  1897,  and  1898,  when  our  mines 
were  practically  closed.  This  year,  for  a  period  up  to  the  1st  of 
August,  we  made  not  a  single  sale  from  last  November  of  certain 
grades  of  ore  competing  with  foreign  ore.  The  price  at  whidi  we 
could  afford  to  sell  our  ore  in  the  East — and  I  think  the  Lake  Su- 
perior mines  were  in  the  same  condition — were  such  that  we  could 
not  meet  the  competition  of  the  foreign  ores  dumped  into  this  coun- 
try.   They  used  us  as  a  dumping  ground. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Can  you  state  tne  amount  of  ore  in  Cuba  now  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  do  it.    It  is  something 

Ehenomenal.  I  think  that  the  development  that  the  Cambria  people 
ave  and  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  people  have  will  show 
up — well,  I  may  be  exaggerating,  but  I  think  it  will  approach  the 
quantity  on  Lake  Superior,  not  possibly  in  actual  units  of  iron,  but 

gractically  of  tonnage.    There  are  enormous  deposits  of  iron  ore  in 
!uba,  and  also  in  South  America,  and  also  in  Newfoundland. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  they  as  cheaply  mined  as  our  ore? 
Mr.  WiTHERBE.  The  Newfoundland  ore  is.    The  Newfoundland  ore 
is  so  cheaply  mined  that  we  have  had  to  stand  aside  and  see  everv 
pound  of  Newfoundland  ore  disposed  of  before  we  could  sell  a  pound 
of  ours. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  Cuban  ores  used  for  blending  purposes? 
Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes;  all  ores  are  used  that  way. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Cuban  ore  is  more  valuable  for  blending  purposes 
than  other  ores? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  does  it  come  into  competition  with  for  that 
purpose  here? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Lake  Superior  ore  and  Lake  Champlain  ore. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  are  the  only  ones? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  they  are  the  principal  ones. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  the  Cuban  ore  the  same  as  the  manganese  iron  ore 
in  Colorado;  that  is,  manganese,  or,  rather,  ferro-manganese,  and 
ought  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  there  is  some  manganese.  That  comes 
principally  from  Russia. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  comes  in  free  as  manganese  ore? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Manganese  ore  and  manganiferous  ore  are  entirely 
different  things? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes.  The  manganese  ore  comes  from  Russia,  and 
the  manganese  ore  would  carry  about  45  per  cent  of  manganese, 
while  the  manganiferous  ore  would  run  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
manganese.    There  are  large  deposits  of  that  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  Cuban  ore  is  manganiferous  ore? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Some  of  it  is,  but  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Who  owns  the  Cuban  ore? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  It  is  owned  pretty  largely  by  Americans,  although 
I  believe  there  are  some  large  concessions  owned  by  Spaniards.    I 

i'ust  throw  this  out  as  a  matter  of  information  to  you,  perhaps.  The 
argest  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  world  are  a  thousand  miles  north 
of  Stockholm,  up  in  Lapland,  and  those  deposits  of  iron  ore  are 
enormous.  I  saw  one  deposit  there  in  one  mine  that  is  said  to  con- 
tain as  much  ore  as  is  in  all  the  Lake  Superior  field.  Now,  that  ore 
has  not  come  into  competition  with  our  ores  in  America  for  the 
reason  that  the  Swedish  Government  has  forbidden,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  any  more  than  $1,500,000  worth  should  be  mined  in  a 
year,  the  idea  being  that  if  they  conserve  that  ore  until  the  ore  is 
exhausted  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world  they  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  it  to  very  great  advantage,  and  that  the  State  should  own  it.  The 
State  has  got  25  per  cent  more  interest  in  these  mines,  and  they  have 
allowed  the  exportations  to  come  up  to  3,000,000  tons,  as  I  understand, 
this  last  year,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  intention  is  to  have 
a  still  larger  interest  in  these  mines,  and  then  practically  the  amount 
of  ore  that  can  be  exported  will  be  imlimited,  and  when  that  time 
comes  we  are  going  to  feel  the  competition  of  these  Swedish  ores, 
which  are  much  ricner  than  any  we  have  in  this  country,  or  than  any 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  continuity  of  our  interrogatories  was  suspended 
by  some  interruptions. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  had  asked  in  reference  to  your  opinion  as  a  busi- 
ness man  and  an  expert  in  the  business  in  reference  to  the  exact 
amount  of  reduction  that  could  be  sustained  without  any  injustice, 
and  you  made  reply  in  reference  to  my  query,  about  25  cents  a  ton, 
as  I  understood  it;  that  it  might  be  sufficient  in  some  years  but  not 
in  others? 
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Mr.  WiTHERBB.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  what  I  was  about  to  question  you  about  when 
the  interruption  came  was  this:  We  can  not  regard  either  a  revenue 
tariff  or  a  protective  tariff,  of  course,  as  an  insurance  policy. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  about  that.  My  theory  of  pro- 
tection is  that  we  can — that  is,  the  aim  of  a  protective  tariff  is  to 
protect  and  foster  in  a  legitimate  way  with  reasonable  duty  against 
loreign  labor,  and  give  protection  to  the  capital  invested.  My  idea 
of  a  protective  tariff  is  that  it  is  not  for  revenue  purposes,  but  to 
foster  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  industries  in  that  way,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  they  shall  become  in  any  way  monopolies. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  misapprehended  my  question. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  even  at  that  you  would  not  suppose  that  any 
tariff  could  be  framed  by  the  wisdom  of  man  which  could  produce 
industrial  depression? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Oh,  no.     I  understand  you  now. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  understand  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Wliat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  principal  question, 
Whether,  with  the  steady  and  stable  and  uniform  duty  of  20  cents  a 
ton  in  the  past  fourteen  years,  and  with  the  experience  gained  there- 
under, you  do  not  think  that  for  the  next  ten  years,  or  for  the  next 
ten  years  so  far  as  you  can  see  in  your  business,  25  cents  a  ton  would 
be  the  amount  of  protection  that  would  put  the  American  producer 
in  fair  competition  with  any  foreign  producer  of  ore? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir.  I  think  there  are  too  many  fields  that  are 
about  to  be  developed,  and  too  many  cheap  fields  in  Cuba,  to  say 
that.  Of  course  I  would  be  very  glad,  personally,  not  to  see  any 
reduction,  because  even  with  the  tariff  at  40  cents  a  ton  there  has 
never  been  a  year  but  what  there  has  been  500,000  to  1,000,000  tons 
of  ore  brought  into  this  country,  and,  as  I  said,  there  were  times 
when  the  sale  of  foreign  ores  has  stopped  the  sale  of  domestic  ores, 
so  that  you  can  see  the  danger  in  it,  and  I  would  not  say  that  25  cents 
a  ton  was  a  safe  duty  to  put  on  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  When  you  said  it  might  stand  a  reduction  of  10  or 
15  per  cent 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  That  was  on  the  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  meant  a  reduction  of  10  or  15  per  cent  of  that 
40  per  cent? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  see ;  that  would  be  4  or  6  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Which  would  reduce  it  to  36  or  34  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  iron  and  steel  duties  in  the  Dingley  law  have  been  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Wilson  bill,  with  at  least  three  notable  ex- 
ceptions of  decrease  in  the  Dingley  law  below  the  Wilson  bill,  still 
there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  there 
has  been  any  such  development  or  prosperity  as  there  has  been  in  the 
iron  and  steel  business  in  this  country  during  those  ten  years. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  That  is  true. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  And  one  of  those  notable  reductions  is  the  reduction 
in  paragraph  126  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  the  Dingley  bill 
below  uie  Wilson  bill  on  beams  and  girders  and  structural  steel, 
where  there  has  been,  perhaps,  the  largest  profit. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Are  you  putting  an  inquiry  to  me?  I  beg  your 
pardon. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  was  just  hesitating  a  moment  to  see  if  you  would 
make  an  observation. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE,  I  do  not  consider  myself  well  posted  on  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  continuity  of  the  interrogatory  was  interrupted. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BouTBiiL.  If  you  have  no  observation  to  make,  I  will  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Taking  the  steel  industry,  structural  steel,  prosperous 
as  it  was  before,  as  it  was  from  1904  to  1907  with  this  protection  of 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pK)imd  from  the  Wilson  bill,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  reduction  of  20  to  45  per  cent  on  the  iron  ore  might 
be  followed  by  an  equal  demand  and  equally  great  prosperity  in  that 
branch  of  the  iron  business? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  prosperity 
in  tiie  iron  and  steel  business  was  due  to  the  question  of  duty.  I 
think  it  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  our  forests  have  been  cut  down 
and  steel  is  taking  the  place  of  wood  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 
I  would  give  that  as  a  reason  for  the  improvement  in  the  structural 
steel  business — that  and  machinery. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  duty  on  structural  steel  did 
not  act  to  depress  the  business? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  had  visited  most  of 
the  foreign  ore  mines. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  I  have;  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Undbrw^ood.  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  some  data  in  refer- 
ence to  that.  If  you  can,  please  give  me  the  labor  cost  at  the  German 
mines  that  you  know  about. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  extract  any  informa- 
tion from  a  German.  You  have  got  to  make  up  your  own  Bgures 
practically.  I  have  tried  every  way  in  the  worla,  from  local  people 
and  otherwise ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  their  ore  cost  on  board  the 
cars  would  be  not  to  exceed  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  cost  on  the  cars,  50  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  shoveled.  It  is  like  so  much  dirt. 
It  requires  no  mining. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  that  cost  how  much  is  represented  by  labor? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  should  say  almost  all  of  it.  We  use  air  drills  to 
take  the  place  of  men.  Over  there  this  material  is  in  the  form  of 
dirt  and  net  rock,  so  that  you  might  say  that  practically  all  of  it  is- 
labor.  It  is  shoveled  up.  They  have  lately  got  to  using  some  steam 
shovels. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  a  question  of  pumping  the  mines? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  It  is  almost  all  surface  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  same  proposition  in 
regard  to  Cuba.    \^Tiat  is  the  cost  f .  o.  b.  Cuba  ? 
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Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  can  not  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  business 
in  Cuba.     Can  you  give  us  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  us  the  same  data  as  to  England  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes;  1  can  to  a  limited  extent,  for  the  JVIiddles- 
bure  district. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  that.  You  understand  that 
the  question  is,  give  the  cost  aboard  the  cars  and  then  differentiate 
the  labor  cost,  so  that  I  will  have  both. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  that.  The  English 
ore  is  a  carbonate  ore,  32  per  cent,  and  corresponds  more  to  our  red 
•ore  in  Alabama.  It  is  a  soft  ore  to  mine,  and  I  should  say  probably 
they  could  put  it  on  board  the  cars  for  75  cents.  Hand  drilling  and 
stoping  are  used  largely  there  instead  of  machinery  drilling. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  is  labor? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  should  say  fully  80  to  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Fully  80  to  90  per  cent  is  labor? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir.  Mind  you,  this  is  a  soft  ore,  which  does 
not  require  machinery  to  handle  it,  as  many  of  otir  ores  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  United  States  1  would  like  to  have  you 
take  up  three  points  and  give  me  the  same  figures.  You  were  with 
the  Tennessee  Company  in  Alabama,  were  you  not,  and  were  familiar 
with  that  business? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  the  cost,  f.  o.  b.  cars 
in  Alabama,  and  the  labor  cost;  and  the  same  in  reference  to  the 
Messaba  field  and  the  same  in  reference  to  the  eastern  field. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  Alabama  definitely 
enough  in  my  mind  to  give  them  to  you.    Very  likely  there  is  some 

fentleman  here  who  can  give  them  to  vou.  The  same  way  with  the 
fessaba;  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  their  costs  as  I  am  even  with 
those  in  Europe.  But  I  know,  for  instance,  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  of  course,  there  are  different  grades  of  ore — some  ores  that 
are  very  difficult  to  mine  and  some  very  cheap.  There  are  some  of 
the  Messaba  ores  that  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  average  that  they  are  shipping  out  of 
the  Messaba  Range? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question,  because 
Mr.  Mather,  who  follows  me,  is  very  much  more  thoroughly  posted 
than  I  am. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  me  the  cost  of  your  ores  at  the 
mines  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  can  give  it  to  you  in  a  rough  way.  Of  course  it 
varies  from  month  to  month  according  to  the  width'  and  size  of  the 
vein.  In  our  mines  we  have  this  additional  cost  that  does  not  exist 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  except  in  Sweden.  That  is,  we  concen- 
trate our  ore.  After  it  is  mined  we  grind  it  down  and  then  put  it 
•over  a  magnetic  separator,  and  the  particles  of  ore  are  attracted  by 
the  magnetic  separator  and  fall  into  one  bin,  and  the  rock  falls  into 
another  bin.  That  is  to  save  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  rock 
and  to  make  the  ore  richer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  the  cost  of  that  ore,  including, 
of  course,  the  cost  of  separating. 
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Mr.  WiTHERBE.  That  will  range  anywhere  from  $2.75  to  $3.50  a 
ton,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  ore  at  our  mines.  You  see  we  have 
different  mines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  $2.76  to  $3.60? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  f.  o.  b.  the  cars? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  That  is  f.  o.  b.  the  cars. 

Mr*  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  is  labor? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  We  always  estimate  that  our  labor  cost  runs  some- 
where from  60  to  76  per  cent.  I  suppose  it  will  be  fair  to  say  that  it 
averages  somewhere  from  60  to  70  per  cent.  I  mean  by  "labor'* 
simply  the  laboring  people,  not  the  labor  in  the  coal  that  may  be 
burned. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  We  divide  it  up  into  labor  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  in  the  coal  is  something  that  goes  into 
the  labor  account  and  not  the  furnace  account? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  the  market  for  the  raw  .ore  is  the 
furnace. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 
^  Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  this  German  ore  to  the  furnace. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  About  like  that,  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  that  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  A  great  many  of  the  deposits  are  very  close  to  the 
furnaces.  In  fact,  the  furnaces  have  been  built  on  the  iron  ore  de- 
posits. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  estimate  that  to  be  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  should  say  at  the  outside  26  to  60  cents  a  ton^ 
They  have  adopted  an  entirely  different  policy  in  Europe  from  what 
they  have  here.    We  locate  next  to  the  coal  and  they  next  to  the  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  Cuba  what  is  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
furnace,  from  where  it  is  laid  on  the  car  or  the  boat  to  the  furnace, 
to  the  place  of  production  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  can  only  give  you  that  from  hearsay. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Give  what  information  you  have. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  should  say  that  the  rate  was  somewhere  from  80^ 
to  90  cents  to  a  dollar  a  ton,  and  the  inland  charge  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  will  the  inland  charge  increase  it? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  do  not  know.  One  of  these  other  gentlemen  can 
tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  England  what  i^  it? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Very  much  as  in  Germany.  Furnaces  are  located 
largely  where  the  ore  is  mined. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  transportation;  practically 
what  would  you  fix  it  at? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  should  say  25  to  50  cents  a  ton,  the  same  as  in 
Germany,  because  they  are  located  purposely  up  close  to  the  mines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  make  the  same  statement  in  regard  to 
the  Alabama  mines,  of  course? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  Mes- 
saba  mines?    I  believe  the  principal  points  of  consumption  of  the 
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Messaba  ores  are  at  or  near  Chicago,  or  Gary,  and  at  Pittsburg,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Gary  is  not  yet  started.  It  will  be,  though.  I 
would  rather  leave  that  to  Mr.  Mather,  who  follows  me,  because  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  one  other  question  that  I  would  like  to 
ask  you.  As  to  this  foreign  ore  that  you  say  may  possibly  come  in 
competition  with  American  ore,  coming  from  Labrador  and  other 
countries,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  transportation  of  bringing  that 
into  this  country? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  That  varies  anywhere  from  ballast  rate  up.  When 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  grain  to  come  out,  it  will  go  out  almost 
as  ballast.  I  should  say  that  the  rate  would  run  from  5  to  7  shillings, 
on  the  average.    That  would  be  $1.25  to  $1.60. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  that  foreign  ore 
that  may  compete  with  ours  would  amount  to  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  ton, 
then? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  that  I  wanted  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  iron  ore  mined  in  1907, 
about? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  think  it  was  about  52,000,000  tons, 

Mr.  Hill.  And  we  imported  about  1,000,000  tons? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Rather  more  than  that,  I  think,  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Half  from  Cuba  and  half  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  I  was  bringing  out  when  I  said  1,000,000  tons  was 
that  the  eastern  iron-ore  manufacturers  have  met  that.    What  pro- 

fortion  of  the  supply  in  the  United  States  is  controlled  by  the  United 
tates  Steel  Company? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  What  proportion? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  I  mean  owned  and  controlled. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Well,  I  only  know  what  I  see  in  the  papers  and 
have  read,  and  I  would  have  to  give  you  that  from  recollection. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  do  not  know,  do  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  would  rather  not  answer. 

Mr.  Hill.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Grtggs.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  apprehensive 
of  great  developments  in  iron  ore  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  for  the  future? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  in  competition  with  anything  in  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Not  directly ;  only  the  finished  material  in  Bel- 
gium competes  with  the  finished  material  of  America. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  ask  you  that  because  you  are  the  only  man  I  have 
seen  who  is  not,  directly.  Do  you  not  think  we  had  better  annex 
Belffium  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  own  the  iron  and  coal  de- 
posits as  they  are  located  in  Belgium.  I  have  visited  Belgium  often, 
and  I  think  they  produce  the  cheapest  steel  there  in  the  world.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  part  of  the  world  that  can  compete  with 
Belgium,  because  if  you  go  through  the  plants  you  will  see  the  women 
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and  children  taking  the  ore  out  of  the  cars,  and  the  coke,  and  putting 
it  in  the  hoists  to  go  up  to  the  furnace  top,  and  you  will  see  all  kinds 
of  labor  used  around  tne  plant. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  she  even  competes  with  you  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  pestiferous  little  cuss,  isn't  she  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes;  she  is.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Belgium, 
and  I  think  anybody  has,  even  England. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  you  would  like  to  have  Belgium  annexed 
to  this  country.    Would  not  that  ruin  our  iron  industry  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  That  might  be  true,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
like  her  where  she  is  now,  competing  with  us. 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes;  but  there  would  be  no  tariff  wall  between  her 
and  this  country  if  she  was  in  this  country.  Would  it  not  ruin  every 
industry  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No;  I  think  I  ought  to  retract  that.  AVhat  I  had 
in  mind  was  the  resources  of  Belgium.  I  said  I  would  like  to  have 
its  iron  and  coal,  located  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  need  protection  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Against  Belgium?    Certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  need  protection  against  the  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Minnesota  fields  more  than  any  others  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  fear  Lake  Superior  at  all.  The 
amount  of  ore  that  they  ship  to  the  sea  is  a  help  rather  than  a 
hindrance. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  do  you  get  your  principal  competition? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  From  the  foreign  ore. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where,  principaRy? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  All  through  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
wherever  our  ore  is  used.    Lake  Superior  ores  are  used  as  mixing  ores. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  is  your  competition? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  no  competition  from  foreign  ores? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No;  our  competition  is  with  foreign  ores.  What 
I  understood  you  to  say  was  where  was  our  competition.  I  say  our 
competition  is  from  foreign  ore  that  comes  into  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Randell's  question  is,  Where  does  the  ore  come 
from  which  competes  with  you? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  The  ore  that  bothers  us  comes  from  Spain  and 
Newfoundland  and  Belgium. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  get  that  in  competition? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir.  The  rates  into  Pennsylvania  from  Spain 
are  less  than  they  are  from  our  mines. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  ore  is  used  for  blending? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No ;  they  substitute  it  for  ours. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  ore  from  Cuba 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell  (continuing).  Is  substituted  for  what? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  For  our  ores;  but  they  do  blend  it  a  little,  to  be 
perfectly  fair. 
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Mr.  Kandell.  Yes ;  I  supposed  you  wanted  to  be  fair  about  it. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  Cuba  was  annexed,  would  not  that  ruin  the 
iron  industry  ?     There  would  be  np  tariff  wall  then. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  think  it  would  injure  the  iron-ore  trade.  I  sup- 
pose that  eventually  we  would  come  around  to  reduced  wages,  and 
take  less  return  on  our  money,  and  possibly  beat  the  Cuban  ore, 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  we  would  have  less  industry  in  the 
United  States  if  we  let  Cuban  ore  in? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  industry.  There 
is  nothing  made  in  Cuba  but  the  iron  and  steel. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  fact  that  the  tariff  on  iron  ore 
and  iron  products  does  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  this  coun- 
try in  all  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understood  your  question. 
Would  you  mind  stating  that  question  again? 

Mr.  Kandell.  Does  not  the  tariff  bring  up  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer in  iron  and  steel  products? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so ;  not  altogether. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  think  that  the  products  would  be  just  as 
low  without  the  tariff? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  think  that  it  depends  entirely  on  the  conditions 
of  the  trade.     I  think  last  year  there  was  such  a  condition. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  it  was  higher? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  It  was  higher  last  year  than  this  year. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  not  talking  about  any  special  month.  They  do 
or  do  not  have  an  effect.     Do  they  have  any  effect? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  We  could  shorten  the  time  very  much  if  you  would 
just  answer  my  questions,  and  we  will  be  through  in  a  very  few 
minutes.     In  that  case  does  it  have  any  effect  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  The  duty? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes ;  on  the  price  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  effect  up  or  down  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.   Up. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  it  does  raise  the  price? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  we  have  gotten  through  with  that  proposition. 
The  industry  is  a  well-established  one,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE,  The  iron  and  steel  industry? 

Mr.  RANDEiJi.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Will  there  ever  be  a  time  when,  if  the  tariff  should 
be  removed,  this  industry  will  be  strong  enough  to  walk  on  its  feet 
and  sustain  itself  and  quit  levying  a  higlier  price  on  the  consumer  in 
order  to  exist? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Why,  yes,  sir;  the  time  will  come. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  not  the  time  already  come? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  we  took  the  tariff  off  of  iron  and  steel,  the  indus- 
try would  drop? 

'Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  by  yes  or  no.  I  can 
answer  it  better  by  an  illustration  than  m  any  otlier  way.     Pig  iron 
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is  selling  at  $7.50  f.  o.  b.  ship  at  Middlesburg.  It  costs  $1.50  or  pos- 
sibly $2  to  bring  it  through.  It  comes  into  New  York  Harbor  at  a 
price  of  $14.50.  The  price  of  the  domestic  pig  in  New  York  Harbor 
IS  probably  $16.  Now,  putting  that  at  actual  cost,  I  do  not  believe 
that  to-day  domestic  iron  can  be  put  into  New  York  Harbor  for  $10. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  you  can  get  the  New  York  market  absolutely,  practically 
without  competition  ?     Do  you  not  look  at  it  from  that  standpoint  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Partly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  think  you  qught  to  get  nine-tenths  of 
the  trade  in  New  York  City?  That  is  the  way  you  look  at  it,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  look  at  it  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  so  arranged 
that  it  will  compensate  for  the  difference  in  wages. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  will  answer  that,  I  willsoon  be  through  with 
you. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  am  trying  to. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  think  a  proper  tariff  would  give  you  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  trade  of  New  York  City? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  A  proper  tariff? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  A  proper  tariff;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  that  not  give  you  a  monopoly,  practically, 
over  all  the  rest  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  It  is  hard  to  differentiate  one  point  from  another. 
New  York  is  hardly  a  competitive  point. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  foreign  article  would  have  to  pay  the  freight  to 
the  interior,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randeli^.  Would  it  not  give  the  manufacturers  in  the  iron  in- 
dustry practically  all  over  the  United  States  a  monopoly?  Just  an- 
swer yes  or  no. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  It  would  ordinarily,  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Not  this  year. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  talking  about  ordinary  conditions.  Then  your 
answer  is  that  it  would  give  a  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  that  or  not  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  mean,  with  a  tariff  framed  as  it  should  be,  to  give 
a  reasonable  compensation  between  the  two — ^that  is,  the  cost  of  the 
pig  iron  abroad  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  producing  it  in  America — 
that  it  ought  to  be  so  adjusted  that  it  would  give  the  benefit  to  the 
American  producer. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  Here  is  what  I  ask  you. 
Let  us  get  through  with  it. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  want  to  get  throuffh,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  you  wanted  it  so  that  it  would  give  you 
nine-tenths  of  the  market  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes.    It  never  has  been  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  you  admit  that  that  would  give  the  iron  in- 
dustry a  monopoly  almost  all  over  the  country;  you  admit  that,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  Ran  DELL.  Then  you  take  that  back? 

Mr.  WiTHBRBE.  The  cost  of  making  pig  iron  might  be  less  in  thp 
interior. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  You  are  supposed  to  know  something  about  it,  in  the 
ordinary  condition  of  things* 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  it  not  give  the  domestic  manufacturer  prac- 
tically a  monopoly  in  the  balance  of  the  country?  If  you  control 
business  by  the  effect  of  the  tariff,  you  could  control  nine-tenths  of 
tne  business  in  the  port  of  New  York? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Practically,  except  that  the  one-tenth  might  influ- 
ence the  other  nine-tenths  in  prices,  which  it  does  right  alon^.  Five 
thousand  tons  of  that  might  influence  the  price  of  the  sale  oi  50,000 
tons  of  our  ore. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  will  deal  more  in  facts  and  less  in  speculation, 
I  think  we  will  get  more  information. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  do  ^ou  know  of  any  reason  why  the  foreign 
producer  could  compete  with  the  domestic  manufacturer  in  the  bfl- 
ance  of  the  United  States  under  the  conditions  you  have  just  stated, 
if  the  tariff  would  shut  him  out  from  nine-tenths  of  the  trade  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  That  condition  has  never  existed,  you  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  It  never  has  done  it  in  the  past,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  raise  the  tariff  now.  Foreign  ore  goes  up 
through  Pittsburg,  all  through  the  Western  States,  and  is  landed  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  at  a  price  that  is  equal  to  the  domestic. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  lost  sight  of  your  first  statement ;  that  is 
that  you  thought  your  industry  could  stand  a  reduction.  You  stated, 
did  you  not,  I  think,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
your  industry  can  stand  its  share? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  reduction  which 
your  industry  could  stand  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  stated,  I  think,  about  15  or  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  did  not  get  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Fifteen  or  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  thought  a  reduction  of  16  or  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Thank  you.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  asking  you  that 
over  again. 

Mr.  Pou.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  steel  schedule  under  the 
Wilson  bill  as  compared  with  that  under  the  McKinley  bill  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  My  interest  is  entirely  in 
iron  ore  and  not  in  the  manufacturer's  end. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all. 

STATEUENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  0.  MATHER,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  represent  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  industry,  Mr. 
Chairman ;  that  is,  I  have  interests  in  Lake  Superior  iron  ore,  and 
I  have  come  down  to  appear  before  the  committee  with  reference 
to  that  industry.     What  Mr.  Witherbe  has  said  practically  echoes 
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my  own  sentiments  in  reference  to  the  general  situation  with  regard 
to  iron  ore.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  increase  in  duty ;  but  I  think 
Mr.  Witherbe  is  fair,  and  I  think  perhaps  the  Lake  Superior  iron- 
ore  men  outside  of  myself  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  his  opinion 
that  the  iron-ore  industry  could  stand  a  reduction  of  15  to  20  per 
cent  on  the  present  rate  of  duty,  which  would  make  it  8  cents.  A 
reduction  of  20  per  cent  would  make  it  8  cents  off. 

The  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  industry  has  developed  to  a  very  large 
proportion,  as  of  course  you  all  know.     Something  like  42,000,000 
tons  were  shipped  from  there  last  year, .  and  in  the  development  of 
that  industry,  which  Ims  come  up  under  the  revenue  laws  which  pre- 
vail, of  course  the  conditions  have  grown  consistently  with'  that.    The 
costs  of  labor  are  high.    The  conditions  of  the  laboring  population 
are  correspondingly  good.    We  have  had  practically  very  few  labor 
troubles  or  strikes  m  connection  with  the  industry  for  a  great  many 
years.    It  is  difficult  tjo  say  what  would  happen  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  reduction  of  tariff,  but  I  should  say  that  such  a  reduction  as 
Mr.  Witherbe  stated  would  not  affect,  materially  at  any  rate,  the. 
conditions  of  the  mining  industry  up  there.    But  if  you  should  at- 
tempt to  reduce  it  further,  or  take  it  off  entirely,  naturally  the  tend- 
3ncy  would  be  to  disarrange  those  conditions  under  which  the  mining 
ndustry  has  grown  and  make  the  operators  try  to  bring  about  lower 
osts.    Thereiore,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  inAis- 
ry  as  a  whole  to  make  any  further  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  iron  ore 
ban  that  which  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Witherbe.    I  have  no  brief, 
fr.  Chairman.    I  am  coming  down  here  somewhat  unexpectedly  for 
»veral  reasons.    I  shall  be  quite  ready  and  willing  to  make  a  brief 
»f ore  your  committee  at  the  time  that  you  should  suggest.    I  shall 
{  gJad  to  answer  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability  which  may 
me  to  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  May  I  renew  my  question  which  the  other  gentlemen 
i  not  answer  or  could  not  answer  at  the  time  ?    Do  you  know  about 
at  proportion  of  the  iron  ore  supplies  of  the  United  States  are 
ier  one  control? 
^r.  Mather.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
fr.  Hill.  That  is,  in  the  control  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 

fr.  Mather.  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  answer  that  question. 
Tr.  Hill.  I  mean  what  per  cent,  one-half,  three-quarters,  or  10 
cent? 

r.  Mather.  I  say  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  answer  that  ques- 
intelligently,  because  we  do  not  know  just  how  much  iron  ore 
J  is  in  the  country.    It  is  rather  difficult  to  answer. 
•.  Hill.  My  question  was  as  to  the  supply  of  the  United  States? 
'.  M^TETEH.  The  supply  of  the  United  States  ? 
.   Hill.    Yes. 
,  MIaxher.  Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  our  own. 

Hill.    Yes;  how  much? 

JMatiter.  I  should  say  40  or  50  per  cent. 

Hill.    Under  one  control  ? 

M^AXHER.  Yes. 

Hlll.    Under  one  control.    How  much  of  that  50  per  cent  is 

:  to  an  annually  increasing  cost  charge,  a  lease  charge? 

Maxher.  a  lease  charge  ? 
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Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  A  royalty  charge? 

Mr.  Hill.  A  royalty  charge,  annually  increasing.  Is  it  a  large 
proportion  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  a  large  proportion;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know,  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  result  of  that  situation  is  that  it  is  bound  to  result 
in  a  constantly  increasing  cost  of  iron  in  this  country;  is  it  not?  If 
half  of  thes  entire  production  is  under  one  control,  and  that  half  is 
subject  to  A  continually  annual  increasing  charge,  is  it  not  bound  to 
result  in  a  constantly  increasing  cost  of  iron — practically  the  same 
situation  that  the  lumber  industry  is  in  to-day,  with  a  constantly  in- 
creasing cost  of  the  product  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Of  the  iron  ore? 

Mr.  Hh.l.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  From  the  mines  that  are  now  being  operated,  the 
cost  is  gradually  increasing.  In  the  case  of  the  present  known  supply, 
the  cost  is  increasing  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  ore. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  it  looks  to  a  constantly  increasing  cost  of  iron  ^nd 
steel;  does  it  not? 

J^Ir.  Mather.  If  we  find  new  deposits,  sir,  that  would  keep  the 
price  down. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  speaking  about  the  known  supply. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  known  deposits? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  There  would  be  a  slight  gradual  increase  in  the  cost, 
on  account  of,  perhaps,  greater  depth  of  the  mines. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  somewhat  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  conserve  that  product,  and  look  out  for  the  future  as 
well  as  for  the  immediate  present? 

Mr.  Mather.  Oh,  that  product  is  not,  of  course,  fixed  at  all.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  United  States  to  increase  its 
output  and  product  of  iron  ore,  and  encourage  the  development  of 
iron -ore  bodies. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  more  for  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  conserve  its  own  product  and  draw  ore  at  cheaper 
prices  from  other  countries? 

Mr.  Mather.  If  we  knew  just  how  much  we  have,  yes;  but  we 
have  no  idea  how  much  we  have.  I  think  we  have  infinitely  more 
that  we  can  now  see,  and  I  think  it  is  bound  to  increase. 

Mr.  Neediiam.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  immediate  exhaustion  of 
the  supply? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Cr.ARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  trust,  and  perhaps  other  large 
manufacturers  of  iron,  are  buying  up  low-grade  ore  fields,  now  that 
they  do  not  expect  to  work  for  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
j-ears,  just  to  have  it  in  stock? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  so  that  nobody  else  can  get  it  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not.  That  would 
not  be,  however,  an  unnatural  investment  for  persons  to  make  who 
are  operatin^^  in  iron  ore. 
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Mr.  CuRK.  I  know ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  unpleasant  thing  for 
the  mills  that  have  to  use  iron  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mather,  have  you  noticed  any  more  competi- 
tion in  the  sale  of  your  ores  for  the  last  five  years  on  account  of  the 
foreign  import?    Have  you  had  to  reduce  the  price  at  all  on  account 

of  foreign  importation  lor  the  last  five  years,  up  to,  of  course,  the 

1st  of  October  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  has  not  been,  Mr.  Payne,  what  I  should  call  an  ap- 
preciable factor.    It  has  had  an  influence,  but  I  should  not  say  it 

was  a  marked  influence. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  did  it  lower  the  price  of  the  ores  from 

1905  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1908  ? 
Mr.  Mather.  What  was  the  price? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  lower  was  it?  How  much  lower  did 
you  make  the  price  of  the  ores  from  1905  up  to  January  1,  1908? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  prices  have  fluctuated.  I  should  say  that  in 
1.908  they  were  lower  than  they  were  in  1907;  in  1907  they  were 
somewhat  higher  than  they  were  in  1906. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  appreciable  lowering  of  prices, 
hen? 

Mr.  Mather.  From  1905  to  1908? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  should  say  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  During  all  of  that  time? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  appreciable  lowering  of  the 

ice  for  the  five  years  previous  to  1905  compared  with  the  three 

irs  after  1905?  " 

kfr.  Mather.  That  would  be  1900  to  1905? 

^he  Chairman.  Yes.     The  price  did  not  go  down  any? 

fr.  Mather.  The  price  fluctuated,  Mr.  Payne ;  but  I  would  not  be 

'  to  say  that  it  was  lower  in  1905. 

he  Chairman.  But  would  the  average  price  from  year  to  year 

ease? 

r.  Mather.  I  think  it  has  been  about  the  same. 

le  Chairman.  So  that  half  a  million  tons  of  the  Cuban  ore  com- 

n  here  at  32  cents  you  have  not  felt  at  all  in  the  market  ? 

'.  Mather.  Not  appreciably.    The  Lake  Superior  people  have 

elt  it  appreciably;  no,  sir. 

3  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Underwood.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  few  questions. 
father,  what  corporation  do  you  represent  ? 
Mather.   The  Cleveland  Clins  Iron  Company. 
UivDERwooD.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cost  of  production  of 
»  fields  of  the  world? 
M^AXHER.    No,  sir. 

LJisjoERAvooD.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  abroad 
Grermany  and  in  Cuba  in  comparison  with  the  cost  here? 
vIather.    Not  on  the  average,  sir;  no. 
7>:i>JERwooD.  I  notice  from  the  reports  that  I  have  before  me 

importations  of  ore  in  1907  were  about  a  little  over  1,000,000 

'he    consumption  in  the  United  States  was  about  35,000,000 

as  that  average  kept  up  for  the  last  four  or  five  years? 

ATKER.    That  average  of  importation? 
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Mr.  Underwood.  That  average  of  importations  as  compared  to  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.. Mather.  The  importations  in  the  past  have  been  higher  than 
that,  sir.  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me,  but  I  should  say  that  in 
some  years  they  have  been  a  million  and  a  half  tons  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  less  production  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  the  consumption  of  35,000,000  a  fair  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  55,000,000,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  When? 

]Mr.  Dalzell.  Last  year. 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  figure  of  35,000,000  was  in  1902,  Mr.  Underwood. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  production  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  in  1907 
was  about  42,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  the  total  production  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mather.  In  the  United  States?    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  total  amount  of  iron  ore  in  1902  was  35.000,- 
000  tons. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  state  what  the  total  amount  of  iron 
ore  was  that  was  produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mather.  In  1902? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1907. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Witherbee  stated,  I  think,  that  you  could 

five  us  the  cost  of  production  f.  o.  b.  the  steamer  or  the  car  of  the 
[esaba  ore. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  varies,  sir.  from  those  mills  which  are  surface 
mines,  which  are  operated  partly  with  the  steam  shovel,  and  those 
which  are  strictly  underground  mines.  I  should  say  that  that  would 
average,  on  board  the  cars,  from  60  to  60  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  labor  cost?  How  much  labor  cost  is 
involved,  as  distinguished  from  capital  investment? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  labor  cost  on  the  average  of  those  ores  is  about 
70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seventy  per  cent.  The  point  of  assemblins:  that 
ore  at  the  furnace  is  either  Pittsburg  or,  m  the  future,  would  be 
Garv,  would  it  not — probably  those  two  points? 

>fr.  Mather.  Some  of  it  will  go  to  Gary ;  yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  assembling  that  ore 
at  the  Pittsburg  furnaces? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  ore  would  cost,  at  Lake  Erie,  about 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  get  the  assembling  cost ;  not  the  cost  of 
the  ore.     You  have  given  me  that.     I  want  to  get  the  shipping  cost. 

Mr.  Mathkr.  Oh,  outside  of  the  mining? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  me  the  cost  of  the  ore  f.  o.  b.  the  boat 
at  50  cents. 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  at  the  mines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  the  mines,  which  has  to  be  shipped  to  the 
boat? 
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IVIr.  Mather.  Yes;  f.  o.  b.  the  boat  at  Duluth,  it  would  cost  80 
cents  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  Now,  excluding  the  cost  of  the  ore  at  the 
mine,  I  want  to  get  the  cost  of  shipment  to  Pittsburg  from  the  Mesab* 
Range — the  freight  rates,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes.    The  freiffht  rate  would  be 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  mean  from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ves;  the  freight  rates  from  the  mines  to  the 
furnaces. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  freight  rates  from  the  mines  to  Pittsburg — the 
rail  rate  to  Duluth  from  the  mine  is  80  cents.  The  lake  rate  last  year 
was  75  cents.  This  year  it  was  65.  I  should  say  that  75  would  be  a 
faii-er  rate.  That  would  be  $1.55.  The  rate  from  Lake  Erie  to  Pitts- 
burg is  from  95  cents  to  $1.    I  am  not  certain ;  I  think  it  is  $1,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  $2.55  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  give  me  the  same  figures  to  Gary? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  freight  rate  to  Gary  would  be  the  same  as  to 
Lake  Erie.    You  would  deduct  the  freight;  it  would  be  $1.55. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  vou  know  the  cost  of  Cuban  ore  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  vou  know  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not.    I  have  had  no  experience  with  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  we  get  ore  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Mather.  Do  we  get  ore  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  A  little;  very  little. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  would  have  to  be  a  guess,  Mr.  Dalzell.  I  should 
say  that  it  would  be  less  than  250,000  tons. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  would  be  an  average  yearly,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know  how  much  ore  has  come  from  New- 
foundland, but  I  was  thinking  of  the  mines  up  north  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. I  should  think  that  250,000  tons  would  be  the  maximum.  T 
doubt  if,  from  that  part,  they  have  ever  reached  quite  that  amount. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  where  do  they  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  would  come  into  the  lake  port  at  Sault  Sio. 
Marie. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  represent  what  is  known  as  "  the  Mesaba  Range 
interest  ? " 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  is  the  Mesaba  Range? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Mesaba  Range  is  in  Minnesota,  west  of  Lake 
Superior. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  these  interests  that  you  represent  are  entirely 
diflferent? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  represent  one  mine  there,  but  it  is  only  a  small  mine. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  the  Mesaba  Range  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Our  interests  are  in  Michigan. 

Mr:  Cockran.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Witherbe's  statement  as  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  production  in  the  Mesaba  Range  and  in  Ger- 
many? 
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Mr.  Mather.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  does  that  matter  strike  you?  Is  the  product 
of  the  Mesaba  Kange  as  cheap,  as  easily  produced,  as  the  product  of 
the  German  mines  ?  Is  it  as  cheaply  produced  ?  Can  it  be  produced 
as  cheaply  as  the  product  of  the  German  mines? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that.  I  have  not  any 
sufficient  knowledge  about  that,  Mr.  Cockran.  As  to  the  Mesaba 
mines,  it  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  there  is  a  slight  misapprehension 
in  the  minds  of  some  people  with  respect  to  them,  on  account  of  their 
being  operated  by  a  steam  shovel,  out  they  are  only  operated  by 
a  steam  shovel  after  a  very  large  amount  oi  surface  has  been  taken 
off.  Sometimes  that  has  amounted  to  as  high  as  the  thickness  of  100 
feet.  That  is  a  very  large  development  cost,  which  ,of  course,  has 
to  be  added  to  the  ore. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  And  that,  in  its  way,  you  understand,  is  similar  in 
its  application  to  the  cost  of  development  of  an  underground  mine. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Certainly.     It  is  part  of  the  capital  outlay. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  part  of  either  the  capital  outlay  or  the  operat- 
ing cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes.  Making  allowance  for  that,  do  you  know  of 
any  place  in  the  world  where  iron  ore  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  as 
there  in  the  Mesaba  range? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  they  can  produce  it  in  the  northern  part  of 
Sweden  as  cheaply.     I  happen  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  practically  not  in  competition  with  the 
American  mines  yet? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  the  only  place  I  know  about. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  an  apprehension  rather  than  a  fact? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  present  that  does  not  come  into  our  country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  at  this  moment  you  can  produce  your  ore  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  be  produced  anywhere  m  the  world? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Mesaba  ore? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Mesaba  ore,  I  should  say,  could  be  produced  as 
cheaply  as  any  ore  in  the  world  that  comes  into  the  United  States.  I 
think  that  is  what  you  are  asking. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  all  we  are  concerned  about. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  about  your  own  ore,  which  you  describe  as  the 
Lake  Superior  ore 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Michigan  mines. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  that  more  expensive — more  costly  to  produce— 
than  the  Mesaba  product? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Mather.  Probably  twice  as  much. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  are  you  able  to  get  a  market  at  all  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Mesaba  product,  then  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  nearer  the  lake,  and  have  a  less  lake  rail 
freight. 

Mr.  C<^ckran.  And  that  balances  the  cost? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  balances  the  cost. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  that  be  so,  how  could  any  foreign  product,  which 
has  to  cross  the  sea,  come  into  competition  with  yours,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  must  pay  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  you  are  right 
there  close  to  the  place  of  final  production  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  \  ou  mean  how  can  it  come  in  competition  with  us  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  Why,  it  costs  us  more  to  get  down  to  the  eastern  fur- 
naces than  it  would  cost  ore  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  go  to  Gary,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No  ;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did.  Was  I  wrong! 

Mr.  Mather.  There  is  ore  that  goes  to  Gary,  but  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily go  to  Gary. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  that  is  where  you  practically  dispose  of  your 
product,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  AIather.  Oh,  no ;  there  has  not  been  any  disposed  of  there  yet. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that;  but  under  the  arrangement  that 
is  now  being  made  for  manufacturing  in  the  future,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  that  is  where  you  will  deliver  jour  product,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  might  deliver  part  of  it  there.  That  is  only  one 
port  of  consumption. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  not  deliver  practically  all  of  it  there? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  else  will  you  send  it? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  will  go  to  all  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie.  They  will 
consume  much  more  than  Gary  will. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  will  be  all  around  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  you  not  have  as  much  advantage  over  for- 
eign competitoi's  there  as  you  have  over  the  Mesaba  product  here? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  Lake  Erie? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  get  to  Lake  Erie  at  about  the  same  cost  as  the 
Mesaba  ore. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understood  you  to  say  tlmt  you  were  able  to  main- 
tain your  competition  with  the  Mesaba  ore,  though  it  cost  twice  as 
much  to  produce,  because  you  were  nearer  to  the  Lake  Erie  ports. 

Mr.  Mather.  Precisely ;  but  that  makes  our  cost  at  the  lake  ports 
the  same. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Exactly.  Then  would  you  not  have  a  still  greater 
advantage  as  against  any  foreign  competitor? 

Mr.  Mather.  Why  should  we?  We  are  just  the  same  as  the 
Mesaba  ore.  You  are  talking  about  us  in  competition  with  the 
Mesaba  ore,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Xo;  I  am  talking  about  your  company  with  refer- 
ence to  the  foreign  producer — the  producer  in  Spain,  Cuba,  etc. 

Mr.  Mather,    i  es. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  would  have  a  still  greater  advantage  over  for- 
eign competition  in  the  way  of  proximity  to  the  place  of  manufacture 
than  you  have  over  the  Mesaba  producer? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  in  the  eastern  market;  no,  sir.  They  can  get 
there  cheaper  than  we  can. 

Mr.  Cockran,  I  am  speaking  now  about  all  the  Lake  Erie  ports. 
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Mr.  Mather.  At  the  Lake  Erie  ports  we  have  an  advantage  over 
the  foreign  ore. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  could  defy  competition  there ! 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  we  could  defy  competition  at  Lake  Erie 
ports. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  proportion  of  your  product  goes  to  the  east- 
em  factories? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  varies.  It  has  been  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
tons. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  is  about  a  little  less  than  a  tenth  of  your 
entire  product? 

Mr.  Mather.  About  a  tenth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  a  tenth.    So  that  for  nine-tenths  of  yoar 

? product  you  are  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  with  the 
oreigner? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  the  present  rate  of  duty;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No,  no ;  I  mean  without  any  rate  of  duty  whatever. 
I  mean  under  absolutely  free- trade  conditions,  you  have  the  cheapest 
ore? 

Mr.  Mather.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  sir,  that  our  ore  is  not  all 
consumed  at  Lake  Erie;  it  is  consumed  at  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  My  dear  sir,  you  have  explained  that  to  me  very 
thoroughly,  and  your  answers  are  all  very  luminous.  There  is  no 
room  for  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that  about  90  per  cent  of  your  product 
either  goes  to  Lake  Erie  ports,  or  will  go  there  when  the  Gary  fur- 
naces are  opened,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  your  product  goes  to 
eastern  factories? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  does  not  stay  at  Lake  Erie,  90  per  cent  of  it.  The 
bulk  of  it  goes  down  to  interior  points  by  rail  from  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  get  back  to  that,  then,  at  the  risk  of  weari- 
some repetition.     The  advantage  that    you  have  over  the    Mesaba 
Sroduct  in  the  Lake  Erie  transportation  is  i^nfficient  to  balance  the 
ifference  in  cost  of  production.    Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  we  get  to  Lake  Erie  at  about  the  sjirae  price 
as  the  cost  at  Mesaba. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  that  advantage  against  every  other  pro- 
ducer in  the  world.  You  have  that  equal  advantage  over  any  other 
producer  in  the  way  of  access  to  Pittsburg  or  any  of  these  places 
where  the  article  is  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Mather.  T  should  think  that  Cuban  ore  could  get  to  Pittsburg 
as  cheaply  as  we  could,  as  far  as  transportation  cost  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  all  this  mean  that  Cuban  ore  can  come  into 
competition  with  your  product  at  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  should  think  it  might.  I  am  not  definite  in  regard 
to  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  see,  when  it  comes  to  fixing  the  revenue  laws 
of  a  country,  one  has  to  be  certain  about  one's  facts. 

Mr.  Mather.  Precisely.  T  shall  be  glad  to  put  in  a  brief  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  you  would  not  want  to  speak  of  that  affirmatively 
now — positively  ? 
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Mr.  Mather.  Not  definitely  one  way  or  the  other ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Frankly,  is  there  any  place  in  the  world  where  iron 
ore  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Than  where? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Than  in  yonr  place  and  in  the  Mesaba  Range? 

Mr.  Mather.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  have  already  said  particularly,  I  know,  in  Sweden. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  know;  but  that  is  not  produced. 

Mr.  Mather.  You  asked  me  if  it  were  produced. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No,  no;  I  mean  actual  production,  where  they  are 
actually  in  operation.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  potential  production 
m  Sweden. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  produced  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  speaking  of  an  actual  production  there. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  produced  there,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  export  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  exported — not  to  the  United  States,  but  to  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  I  am  speaking  of  what  comes  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Mather.  Ah ;  I  did  not  Know  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  speaking  of  the  product  of  foreign  mines  com- 
ing into  this  count^5^  Is  there  any  that,  west  of  the  AUeghenies, 
could  compete  with  you? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  I  think  the  mines  of  Spain  and  the  mines  of 
Cuba  can  mine  the  ore  cheaper  than  we  can. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  we  grant  that,  still  they  have  a  much  longer 
transportation,  an  added  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  I  think  not — not  very  much.  Of  course  water 
transportation  is  not  as  costly  as  rail  transportation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  most  of  the  Spanish  product  comes  from  Vigo, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  M^vther.  Bilbao,  I  believe;  and  some  of  it  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  comes  from  Vigo  principally? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  not  have  said  so.  I  thought  it  came  from 
Bilbao — which  is  practically'  the  same  thing,  however. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  I  thmk  that  is  so.  You  are  right.  That  ha.s 
to  be  landed  at  New  York,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  our  Atlantic  ports ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  then  it  has  got  to  be  transshipped  and  trams- 
ported  across  the  Alleghenies  to  Pittsburg.  Do  we  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  freight  on  a  ton  of  that  ore  from  Bilbao  to  Pittsburff 
is  less  than  the  freight  on  a  ton  of  ore  from  your  mine  to  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  it  would  not  be  far 
away  from  that;  I  thought  we  would  meet  them  very  close  to  Pitts- 
burg. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  well,  then;  you  could  meet  them  very  close  to 
Pittsburg.  There  would  not  be  any  decisive  advantage  over  you  at 
Pittsburg? 

Mr.  IM&THER.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  have  the  advantage  over  them  at  the 
Lake  Erie  ports? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  great  nece.^sity  for  a  pro- 
tective tariff  under  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Mather.  A  protective  tariff  on  iron  ore? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  protective 
tariff  under  the  conditions  under  which  we  have  developed  this  in- 
dustry.   It  should  not  be  taken  off  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  consider  that  you  ought  to  have  a  protection 
rather  by  way  of  reward  for  what  you  have  done  than  to  meet  any 
actual  necessity  that  tou  now  experience? 

Mr.  Mather.  No  ;  1  would  not  say  that — ^to  keep  up  the  conditions 
under  which  we  are  now  operating. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  What  conditions? 

Mr.  Mather.  Conditions  of  cost — labor  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  at  the  present  cost,  I  understood  you  to  say — 
perhaps  I  am  wrong  about  it;  let  me  repeat  it  again — that  at  Pitts- 
Durg  you  would  meet  them  in  close  and  deadly  earnest,  with  little  ad- 
vantage on  either  side;  that  at  all  the  Lake  Erie  ports  you  would 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  them. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Under  those  circumstances,  can  you  explain  what 
necessity  you  find  for  protection? 

Mr.  Mather.  If  they  could  come  into  Pittsburg  that  would  cut  off 
the  market  which  we  now  occupy  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  say  you  have  a  rather  good  fighting  chance 
against  them  at  Pittsburg  even  under  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  Mather.  Precisely.  We  might  have  to  lower  our  prices  to 
meet  them,  might  we  not? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  is  quite  possible.  But  by  lowering  your 
price  you  might  enormously  increase  your  output,  might  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  said  "might;"  I  did  not  say  "necessarily." 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  not  think  so,  under  the  circumstances  that 
you  mention,  if  it  were  only  to  meet  Cuban  ore. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  wherever  there  is  a  reduction  of  price  it  always 
stimulates  consumption,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  necessarily ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  this  argument  going  to  be  prolonged  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Just  until  I  get  an  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can. 
You  can  stop  it  if  you  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  you  were  asking  him 
any  questions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  from  this  witness  a 
reason  for  any  protective  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  ask  him,  then? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Unfortunately,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
can  not  hear  me. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  not  interrogating  him  as  to  competition 
with  another  home  producer? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  I  am  asking  him  with  reference  to  the  product 
of  Bilbao,  in  Spain. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  agree  to  stay  with  us  until  midnight 
to-night,  I  will  not  object. 
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Mr.  CiocKRAN.  I  will  stay  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  I  get 
a  chance,  with  the  utmost  possible  pleasure.  I  always  part  with  you 
with  regret. 

Now,  I  come  back  to  the  question  which  was  pending.  Will  you 
give  us  any  definite  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  retain  a  protective 
tariff  here  in  competition  with  these  products  from  Bilbao,  in  view  of 
your  testimony  that  you  can  meet  them  practicallj  on  equal  terms  at 
rittsburg,  and  with  an  advantage  at  the  Lake  Erie  ports? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  because  it  would  restrict  our  market.  It  would 
take  away  our  market  in  the  East,  and  it  would  restrict  u?  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Conceding  that  reason,  a  very  small  protective  tariff 
would  be  suflScient  to  give  you  an  advantage,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think,  as  I  said,  that  30  to  32  cents  would  be  a  fair 
thing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  if  you  have  got  them  on  practically  equal  terms 
at  Pittsburg,  and  at  an  advantage  on  Lake  Erie,  surely  you  do  not 
want  the  tariff  taxation  as  high  as  32  cents  for  protection  ?  You  do 
for  advantage,  but  not  for  actual  protection? 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  we  do  not  want  to  have  to  reduce  our  industry. 

The  Chairman.  This  gentleman  has  stated  that  he  can  not  see 
any  appreciable  difference  in  the  competition  on  ore  coming  in  here 
from  Cuba  at  a  Cuban  ad  valorem  of  10  per  cent.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  has  gotten  down  to  a  pretty  small 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  he  said  he  did  not  see  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  that  is  his  testimony,  that  there  is  not  any  ap- 
preciable difference  between  the  two,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let 
the  testimony  rest  on  that  and  to  express  my  acknowledgments  for 
having  had  so  much  light  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  pig  iron  will  a  ton  of  iron  ore  make  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  About  half  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  make  it  into  pig  iron  up  there,  and 
ship  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  that  shape?  Is  there  any  difference 
in  the  rate  on  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  for  a  given  distance? 

Mr.  Mather.  Oh,  yes.  Pig  iron,  as  a  general  thing,  as  a  com- 
modity, costs  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  much  more,  does  it — not  double? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  about  that.    It  costs  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  reason  you  do  not  make  it  into  pig  iron  up 
there? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  costs  too  much  to  get  the  fuel  up  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  cost  any  more  to  get  the  fuel  up  there  than  it 
does  to  get  the  ore  down  to  the  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes ;  per  ton  of  iron,  it  does. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  not  got  the  coal  or  the  limestone? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boui-ELL.  Is  not  the  upshot  of  this  whole  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  duty,  that  25  cents  a  ton  duty  would  give  you  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  all  foreign  competitors  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  sir. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  I  know  you  would  not  want  to  say  it,  but  won't  you 
say  it? 

Mr.  Mather.  Xo;  I  won't.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Of  course  I  can  not  compel  you  to;  but  our  sources 
of  information,  of  course,  are  not  limited  to  the  witnesses  that  appear 
before  us. 

Mr.  Mather.  No. 

Mr.  Pou.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  have  taken  up  my  full 
share  of  the  time.  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  ask  just  one 
question. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  fail  to  occupy  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  Just  one  question :  I  have  frequently  seen  it  stated  that 
the  average  rate  of  duty  under  the  steel  schedules  of  the  Wilson  bill 
was  higher  than  under  the  same  schedules  of  the  McKinley  bill.  Do 
you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  can  not  answer  that,  sir,  because  my  interests  are 
almost  entirelv  confined  to  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  afraid  of  Belgium? 

'^tx.  Mather.  Not  on  iron  ore ;  no.  ,         . 
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Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  a  large  percentage  of  the  merchant  blast  furnaces  of  the 
United  States.  The  product  of  these  furnaces  is  used  in  the  malleable 
works,  foundries,  cast-iron  pipe  works,  and  the  independent  steel 
works  in  the  form  of  basic  iron.  I  get  my  authority  for  this  repre- 
sentation, first,  by  letters  that  I  have  from,  perhaps,  30  or  more  of 
the  independent  furnaces;  and,  second,  as  the  result  of  a  meeting 
which  w^as  held  in  Clevehind  on  last  Wednesday,  which  was  largely 
attended;  and  at  that  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  meet 
with  the  eastern  producers  in  i^ew  York  on  Monday.  We  met  with 
them  on  Monday  and  again  on  Tuesday,  and  the  matter  was  then 
placed  in  my  hands.  I  may  say  that  I  think  perhaps  there  are  one 
or  two  others  that  may  w^ant  to  oe  heard  on  this  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  their  names?    Have  we  got  them? 

Mr.  Butler.  The  only  one  that  I  know  of  positively  is  Mr.  Schir- 
mer — Mr.  Samuel  M.  Schirmer.    He  is  an  eastern  man. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  matter  was  placed  practically  in  my  hands 
yesterday,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  the  information  that 
it  seems  to  me  you  should  have.  I  judge  from  the  questions  that  have 
been  asked  here  this  morning  that  what  you  want  is  informatioiu 
and  not  opinions. 

I  intend  to  go  home  and  prepare  and  file  as  quickly  as  I  can  get  it 
ready  a  brief  showing  the  cost  of  making  iron  m  the  diflFerent  locali- 
ties, showing  the  labor,  and  showing  the  transportation  rates ;  and  I 
intend,  further,  to  get  some  information  from  abroad  with  reference 
to  the  same  matter.  I  have  already  sent  off  two  long  cable  messages, 
and  when  I  get  through  I  intend  to  do  it  conscientiously  and  fairly, 
and  I  w^ill  file  my  brief  with  the  committee. 
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At  the  third  meeting,  which  was  held  in  New  York  on  Tuesday 
(yesterday),  there  was  official  action  taken  which  I  will  read;  and  I 
want  to  tile  this  as  a  preliminary  paper: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  pig-iron  producers,  held  In  New  York  on  November  24,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  We  recommend  that  ferro-manganese  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  but  that  no 
change  bo  made  in  the  l>alance  of  the  plg-lron  schedule,  believing  that  any 
reduction  will  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  the  transpor- 
tation companies,  and  the  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  coke, 
and  iron  ore." 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  want  to  file  a  brief,  you  say? 

Mr.  Butler.  T  am  going  to  file  a  briei;  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  am 
going  to  make  it  complete,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  the 
information  that  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  have  in  order  to  for- 
mulate this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  gentleman  wish* to  inquire  about  this 
resolution  any  further? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  who  you  represent — what 
companies? 

Mr.  Butler.  Mv  particular  company  is  the  Brier  Hill  Iron  and 
Coal  Company,  or  i  oungstown. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  say  you  have  not  the  information  to 
answer  the  questions  we  desire  to  ask  you  now? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  them  satisfactorily.  I 
think  I  know  pretty  nearly  what  you  ought  to  have,  and  I  am  going 
to  try  to  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  if  you  will  get  a  copy  of  these  hearings  on  this 
iron-ore  business  as  they  have  been  reported  here,  you  can  find  out 
every  phase  of  it,  possibly,  that  you  want  to. 

Mr.  jButler.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  you  already  have  in  the 
way  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  thev  are  not  very  definite,  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  will  try  to  make  definite  what  I  send  you.         • 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Butler.  And  I  will  be  glad  to  come  before  you  again  if  I  am 
wanted. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  Let  me  ask  you 
this  question :  Suppose  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  iron  ore 
to,  say,  25  cents,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Boutell :  Would  that  have  any 
influence  upon  the  rate  that  should  be  exacted  for  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Very  likely  it  might,  Mr.  Cockran ;  but  I  think  that  if 
there  was  very  much  of  a  reduction  made  on  iron  ore,  it  would  in- 
crease the  demand  for  it  in  the  East,  and  it  would  perhaps  raise  the 
price  of  the  iron  ore. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  a  pretty  good  protection  in  itself; 
w^ould  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  That  would  help  some. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  would  be  willing  to  see  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right;  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Pou.  Have  you  the  mformation  that  I  have  been  asldng  for 
here  from  one  or  two  witnesses,  as  to  the  difference  in  the  steel  sched- 
ules under  the  Wilson  bill  and  under  the  McKinley  bill  ? 
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•  ilr.  Butler.  No;  I  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Could  j'oii  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  can  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Pou.  Will  you  kindly  incorporate  that  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  sir. 

(Several  members  of  the  committee  suggested  that  the  information 
desired  would  be  found  in  the  statutes.) 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  I  understand  that  you  want  to  know  the  ones 
that  are  higher  under  the  Wilson  bill  than  under  the  Dingley  bill? 

Mr.  Pou.  I  w^ant  to  know  the  amount  of  the  importations  under 
the  two  bills.     That  is  what  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right  here  in  this  book — all  the  importa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  company  afraid  of  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  In  a  certain  sense  we  are  not  afraid  of  anything. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  that  any  other  gentlemen  present  who  want 
to  be  heard  would  give  their  names  to  the  secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EVART  BEOWN,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  H.  Y. 

Mr.  Brown.  May  it  please  the  committee,  I  had  not  supposed  that 
T  should  be  called  upon  at  this  stage  under  the  steel  schedule,  but 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  wait? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  quite  ready  to  say  the  things  my  client  would 
like  to  have  me  say  here. 

The  Chairman.*^  Go  ahead,  then. 

Mr.  Brown.  Let  me  premise  by  saying  that  I  am  not  a  merchant 
nor  a  manufacturer,  but  only  an  attorney.  I  represent  here  the  Elec- 
tro-Metallurgical Company. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  say  you  were  nothing  but  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Brown.  Nothing  but  a  lawyer,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  enough. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  trust  the  members  of  the  committee  will  hear  me, 
for  the  reasons  which  I  am  about  to  state. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  nothing  but  a  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  they  will  hear  you  and  not  interrupt  you 
any  more.     Pnoceed. 

ilr.  Brown.  I  do  not  mind,  sir. 

The  Electro-Metallurgical  Company,  whom  I  represent  here,  have 
interests  in  common  with  other  manufacturers  in  the  United  Stat^ 
and  I  am  empowered  to  say  that  their  interests  jump  together  in  this 
matter.  The  subjects  which  they  wish  to  discuss  are  ferrosilicon,  which 
is  enumerated  in  paragraph  122  of  the  tariff  act,  and  several  other 
ferroalloys,  some  of  which  have  rather  curious  names  to  the  ordinary 
individual,  such  as  ferromolybdenum.  forrotitanium,  and  ferro- 
^  anadium,  and  some  of  which  have  names  that  perhaps  have  become 
a  little  more  ('urrent  by  reason  of  their  being  seen  in  tne  newspapers, 
such  as  forrochromium  and  ferrotungsten. 

In  the  present  tariff  act  I  see  that  ferrosilicon  is  the  onlv  one  of 
these  which  is  enumerated  by  name,  and  it  bears  a  duty  of  |4  a  ton. 
At  the  time  the  present  act  was  passed,  in  1897,  almost  all,  if  not  quite 
all,  of  the  ferrosilicon  was  produced  by  what  is  called  the  blast- 
furnace process.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment, as  I  have  no  doubt  the  committee  knows,  in  the  production 
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of  alloys  by  an  electrical  process  in  electrical  furnaces,  which  are 
exemplified  in  the  works  at  Niagara  especially,  whereby,  in  electric 
furnaces,  an  enormous  degree  of  neat  is  obtained,  that  results  in  pro- . 
ducing  certain  articles  in  a  purer  state  than  could  be  produced  under 
the  old- fashion  blast-furnace  processes. 

The  chief  element  of  value  in  all  of  these  ferros  about  which  I 
speak  particularly  is  not  the  ferro.  which  is  the  iron,  but  several  other 
elements,  named  secondly  but  oi  primary  importance,  such  as  the 
chromium,  the  tungsten,  the  silicon,  etc.  The  value  of  these  alloys 
varies  with  the  contained,  amount  of  that  secondary  element.  A  ferro- 
silicon  which  contains  only  10  or  12  per  cent  of  silicon  is  naturally 
worth  very  much  less  than  a  ferrosilicon  which  contains  60,  80,  or  95 
per  cent  of  silicon.  The  kind  of  ferrosilicon  which  contains  10,  12, 
or  15  per  cent  is  the  kind  which  was  produced  by  the  blast  furnace, 
and  the  possibilities  of  that  furnace  were  exhausted  in  producing 
ferrosilicon  of  about  that  percentage  of  silicon ;  whereas  the  electrical 
processes,  and  also  other  nonelectrical  but  chemical  processes,  have 
resulted  in  producing  ferrosilicon  that  has  as  high  a  decree  of  silicon 
as  95  per  cent ;  and  of  course  the  price  varies  accordingly.  The  same 
is  true  of  these  other  ferros^-f errochromium,  f errotungsten,  etc. 

As  these  other  ferros  (other  than  ferrosilicon  and  ferromanga- 
nese,  which  are  enumerated  in  paragraph  122)  were  not  being  im- 
ported into  this  country,  there  was  no  place  for  them  in  the  tariff 
act  by  name.  They  had  to  seek  such  classification  as  they  could 
under  general  language.  It  was  claimed,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Treasury  Dej>artment,  that  the  logical  place  for  them 
was  in  paragraph  183,  which  provided  for  "  metals  unwrought ; " 
and  it  seemed  to  the  Government  that  that  clearly  covered  them,  and 
that  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be  put  upon  them  ac- 
cordingly. The  importers,  however,  claimed  that  that  expression, 
"metals  unwrought,"  did  not  cover  these  articles;  that  therefore 
there  was  no  niclie  for  them  in  the  tariflp  act,  and  that  consequently 
they  became  nonenumerated  articles,  and  in  so  becoming  nonenumer- 
ated  articles  they  became  subject  to  what  is  called  the  "  similitude 
clause."  That  is  section  7  of  the  present  tariff  act,  which  provides 
that  when  an  article  is  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff  act  it  shall  be 
classified  and  take  duty  according  to  the  article  which  it  most  re- 
sembles in  material,  quality,  texture,  and  use.  Thev  claimed  that 
while  these  articles  were  not  enumerated  they  did  assimilate  to 
articles  which  were  enumerated,  to  wit,  ferrosilicon  and  ferro-manga- 
nese,  in  paragraph  122,  and  that  therefore  they  took  a  duty  of  $4 
per  ton. 

It  happens  that  some  of  these  ferros  are  extremely  valuable.    Ferro- 
vanadium,  for  instance,  runs  as  high  as  over  $4,000  per  ton  in  foreign 
value;  and  a  duty  of  $4  a  ton,  it  was  thought  in  many  circles,  was  an , 
infinitesimal  duty,  and  one  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  any 
intention  which  anybody  in  Congress  might  have  had. 

The  case  went  into  court  in  New  York,  and  it  was  there  held  by 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit  that  the  expression 
"  metals  unwrought "  covered  only  metals  capable  of  being  wrought, 
and  that  before  a  metal  could  be  called  "  capable  of  being  wrought '' 
it  must  be  such  a  metal  as  could  be  made,  in  and  by  itself,  into  utensils 
or  definite,  particular  objects;  and  that  the  use  of  a  metal  to  melt  up 
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with  other  things  to  make  a  compound,  to  perfect  the  compound,  or 
for  some  similar  purpose,  was  not  such  a  purpose  as  could  enable  an 
article  to  be  called  a  ''  metal  unwrought." 

That  distinction  was  temporarily  accepted  by  the  Treasuiy  Depart- 
ment, and  all  these  ferro  alloys  came  in  at  a  rate  of  duty  ox  $4  a  ton, 
which  was  practically  nothing  on  many  of  them.  But  subsequently 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  third  circuit,  in 
another  class  of  goods  somewhat  similar,  to  wit,  tungsten  metal  (not 
ferro-tungsten,  but  tungsten  alloyed  with  iron)  held  diflferently  on 
the  proposition  of  what  the  term  "metals  unwrought*'  meant;  and 
the  Treasury  Department  determined  to  try  a  new  case  on  the  sub- 
ject to  secure  what  they  thought  was  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty.  In 
the  trial  of  that  case  they  sought  special  counsel,  and  it  is  because  of 
my  connection  with  the  case  that  these  people  have  asked  me  to  ap- 
pear here  for  them  to  make  this  explanation  to  the  conmiittee. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  What  was  vour  connection? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  special  counsel  for  the  Government  there  to 
endeavor  to  secure  the  assessment  of  the  duty  which  they  tiioufi^ht 
proper,  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  theory  that  "  metals  unwrought  *'  did 
cover  articles  of  this  character.  That  case  went  before  the  Soard  of 
General  Appraisers,  and  was  there  decided  in  favor  of  the  Gt)vem- 
ment,  and  it  has  been  appealed  to  court  and  is  now  pending  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Chairman.  The  second  and  third  circuits  have  dedded  this 
question  in  directly  opposite  ways,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  On  the  question  of  "  metals  unwrought ; "  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  on  the  question  of  "  metals  unwrought" 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have.  And  it  is  with  the  hope  that  the 
committee  will  make  it  clear  beyond  peradventure  that  I  am  here. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  changes 
in  the  language? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  The  gentleman  whom  I  represent  would 
suggest  that — I  do  not  suppose  you  would  want  me  to  give  the  lan- 
guage offhand? 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  reduce  it  to  writing? 

Mr.  Brow^n.  It  will  be  reduced  to  writing,  sir,  and  we  will  file  a 
brief.    Some  of  the  interested  parties  have  already  filed  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  make  your  suggestion  in  writing  as 
to  the  change. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  would  be  better,  perhaps.  But  in  gen- 
eral I  may  say  that  "  metals  and  metal  alloys,  whether  unwrought  or 
wrought,  whether  capable  of  being  wrought  or  not,"  would  perhaps 
answer  the  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  simply  with  reference  to  the  classifications 
that  you  appear,  and  not  at  all  with  regard  to  the  duty? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  may  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  that,  if  the 
committee  will  pardon  me;  although  of  course  I  can  not  go  into  the 
exact  figures,  which  can  be  supplied  by  the  other  gentlemen  who  are 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Your  recommendation,  then,  would  be  in  line  with 
the  one  made  in  our  suggestions  here  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
to  wit,  to  transfer  it  from  paragraph  122  to  paragraph  183? 
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Mr.  Brown.  And  to  make  paragraph  183  so  clear  that  there  can 
be  no  longer  any  dispute  about  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Will  you  furnish,  in  writing,  suggestions  as  to  what 
you  deem  to  be  a  prober  classification  of  these  several  articles? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  so,  but  I  thought 
it  better  to  wait  until  after  the  discussion  before  the  committee  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand  that  the  making,  for  instance,  of  ferro- 
silicon  of  a  high  percentage  of  silicon  is  a  comparatively  new  process; 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is,  sir;  and  it  competes  with  the  blast-furnace  proc- 
ess, the  old  process,  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  this  proposition  have  lost  practically  all  the  business  of 
their  blast  furnaces.  A  few  years  ago  in  the  Hocking  Valley  there 
were  8  or  10  of  those  blast  furnaces  making  ferro  silicon.  TTiere  is 
just  one  there  to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  electro-metallurgical 
people  are  unable  to  compete  on  some  of  these  ferros  with  forei^ 
countries,  and  are  unable  to  make  them  practically  and  keep  up  their 
works;  and  there  is  a  point  there  which  is  of  great  value  from  a  little 
different  standpoint  rrom  what  is  usually  brought  before  this  com- 
mittee. I  should  say  that  these  ferros  are  used  in  the  making  of 
what  are  called  special  steels — steels  of  peculiar  characteristics,  either 
of  great  hardness  or  of  great  toughness  or  great  resistance,  either 
tensilely  or  otherwise.  Some  of  them  are  what  are  called  high-speed 
steels,  having  the  peculiar  property  of  not  getting  soft  when  red-hot, 
and  so  on ;  and  they  are  becoming  of  great  use  in  the  steel  industry. 
Several  of  them,  particularly  ferrochromium  and  ferrotungsten, 
are  articles  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate,  and 
particularly  projectiles;  and  unless  the  industry  of  making  those 
things  in  tJtiis  country  is  developed,  the  country  will  some  time,  very 
probably  in  case  of  war,  find  itself  at  a  great  disadvantage.  That 
is  not  a  revenue  proposition,  nor  is  it  a  protectionist  proposition  in 
the  ordinary  sense ;  but  it  is  a  proposition  which  will  appeal  not  only 
to  the  patriotism  but  to  the  national  spirit  of  everyone. 

During  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  for  instance,  «fapan  wanted  ferro- 
chromium, and  could  not  get  it,  and  was  scouring  the  world  for  it; 
and  it  was  practically  only  at  that  time,  when  her  emissaries  were 
scouring  this  country  as  well  as  other  countries,  that  our  people  made 
some  little  money  from  ferro-chromium. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  if  you  took  the  tariff  off  entirely,  would 
you  stop  making  it?  If  it  was  put  on  the  free  list,  would  it  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  your  going  on  and  making  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  are  not  capable  of  being  made 
now  because  there  is  not  the  proper  tariff  upon  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  onlv  getting  a  protection  of  $4  a  ton,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  we  are  getting  now  protection  to  the  extent  of 
20  per  cent.    But  that  is  by  executive  order,  and  not  by  law. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  had  a  right  to  make  any  such  executive  order? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  it.  It  was  an 
order  that  pending  the  decision  of  the  court  they  should  pay  the 
higher  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  An  order  changing  the  law? 
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Mr.  Brown.  No;  it  was  an  order  construing  it  and  changing  the 
classification. 

Mr.  Clark.  Following  the  construction  of  one  of  the  courts  in  case 
of  a  divergence  between  the  two  courts. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  any  appeal  lie  from  that  court  to  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  case  is  now  pending,  on  appeal,  in  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  an  appeal  lie  from  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  to 
the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  does  it  not  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  not  have  it  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  get  through  with  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Thejr  can  not  get  through  with  it  until  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  decides  the  case,  and  then,  not  as  a  matter  of  right, 
but  only  by  application  to  the  Supreme  Court,  when  it  could,  if  it 
chose,  issue  the  writ  of  certiorari. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  I  understand  that  the  two  circuit  courts  have  de- 
cided differently,  and  that  the  case  is  now  before  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  and  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  Philadelphia  has  decided  uie 
principle  of  the  case.  It  has  decided  the  case  of  tungsten,  but  not 
the  cases  of  ferrochromium,  ferromolybdenum,  and  ferrotitanium, 
involved  in  the  case.  So  that,  while  20  per  cent  of  protection  is  now 
accorded,  it  is  not  certain  now  when  the  court  will  decide  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  gentlemen  here  who  are  interested,  and  who  can  not 
manufacture  without  that  or  greater  protection,  are  desirous  of 
having  the  thing  fixed  by  law.  There  is  one  danger  to  which  I  would 
like  to  call  attention,  and  that  is  this:  A  large  part  of  these  things 
are  made  by  water  power.  It  is  an  electro-metallurgical  proposition. 
Those  water-power  plants  in  this  country  have  not  been  extremely 
successful,  so  far  as  profits  are  concerned.  The  Niagara  plant,  while 
it  has  been  very  creditable,  has  never  paid.  If  this  kind  of  business 
is  to  be  developed  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  involve  the  development 
of  those  water  powers,  which  will  give  employment  to  a  great  many 
people,  and  will  ^ive  an  opening  by  means  of  this  power  to  other 
manufactures  which  now  are  not  possible.  In  that  way  also  there 
will  be  an  incidental  saving  in  the  coal  supplies  of  the  United  States. 
So  it  seems  to  us  that  all  of  these  reasons  go  in  favor  of  the  proposi- 
tion we  make.  I  may  say  also  that  there. will  be  no  practical  addi- 
tion to  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  this  case,  because  the  amount  of 
ferro  that  is  used  is  infinitesimal. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  you  want  is  to  have  the  verbiage  of  the  law 
changed  so  as  to  clear  up  the  obscurity? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  everybody  is  willing  to  do  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  reasonable  duty 
put  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh !     [Laughter.] 
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The  Chairman.  You  state  in  your  brief,  I  suppose,  facts  showing 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  duty  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  that  you  also  show  what  advantage  you 
have  owing  to  the  cheap  water  power  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  do  not  have  any  advantage  owing  to  the  cheap 
water  power  of  Niagara  Falls.  On  the  contrary,  the  cheap  water 
power  of  Europe  has  considerable  advantage  over  us,  including  the 
Niagara  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  will. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  there  pauper  water  in  Europe  as  well  as  pauper 
labor? 

Mr.  Brown.  My  impression  is,  from  observation,  that  the  wfeter 
there  is  as  pure  as  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  want  ferromanganese  and  these  other  things  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  section  and  made  dutiable  at  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  ferromanganese.  We  do  not  care  about  that. 
We  are  not  interested  in  it.     I  am  speaking  of  ferrosilicon. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  principal  use  of  ferrosilicon  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  used  in  purifying  steel  and  in  deoxidizing  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  would  be  used  to  a  ton  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  not  give  you  that.  I  am  not  technically  in- 
formed as  to  that.  There  is  some  ferrovanadium  used,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  satisfied  to  leave  ferromanganese  where  it  is? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  did  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you  want  ferro- 
manganese to  go  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  do  you  suppose  he  wanted  it  to  go  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  want  it  to  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  presume  it  is  because  he  imports  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  are  not  interested  in  lerromanganese? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  this  country,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  but  we  are  not  interested  in  it,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  other  things  that  are  produced  that  we  are  not  inter- 
ested in. 

Mr.  Hill.  May  I  inquire  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  his  name  was  Butler,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hill.  Possibly  it  was  because  ferromanganese  is  used  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  the  rate  you  ask?  Twenty  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  ferrosilicon? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  ask  a  rate  of  20  per  cent  on  ferrosilicon  and  a 
similar  duty  on  the  other  ferros  which  belong  to  that  class. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  want  them  changed  from  paragraph  122  to 
paragraph  123? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  verbiage. 
And  incidentally  the  manufacturers  assert  that  20  per  cent  is  harmy 
enough  to  enable  them  to  develop  their  industry  here.  We  shall 
have  to  leave  that  to  the  conmiittee  on  the  facts  as  we  present  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  practical  men  here? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes ;  there  are  two  or  three  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  I  understand,  the  court  in  Philadelphia,  by  its 
decision,  gives  you  20  per  cent  now.  By  the  decision  of  the  court 
in  Philadelphia  you  are  now  actually  enjoying  a  protection  of  20 
percent? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  on  the  identical  goods;  but  we  are  enjoying  20 
per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  all  you  ask  is,  practically,  to  have  that  decision 
embodied  in  the  law? 

Mr.  Brown.  Practically.  If  you  consider  giving  20  per  cent  or 
80  per  cent  that  will  be  agreeable  to  us. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  like  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  hear  any  practical  people 
on  this  proposition? 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Harrison  here?  If  not,  I  will  go  on  with 
this  other  list. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HERBEBT  C.  HABBISON. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to 
offer  very  many  arguments  to-day,  because  I  have  filed  a  brief  with 
you,  and  Mr.  Brown  has  pretty  well  covered  the  ground  as  to  all  the 
arguments  I  could  bring  forth.  I  come  before  you  as  a  manufacturer, 
not  as  a  lawyer,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  this  industry  is  in  danger 
of  being  absolutely  killed.  All  these  electric  furnace  j^rocesses  are 
dependent  upon  cheap  water  power,  and  this  industry  is  located  at 
Niagara,  where  the  cneapest  water  power  in  the  country  is  obtain- 
able. Labor  is  cheap,  freight  rates  are  cheap,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  industry  could  be  located  anywhere  else  to  better  advantage. 
I  contend  that  when  we  are  endeavoring  to  meet  foreign  competition, 
and  especially  competition  from  Canada,  where  water  power  is 
cheaper  than  we  can  obtain  it  in  this  country,  owing  to  government 
bounties  which  have  been  given  to  the  power  companies,  an  American 
industry  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask  you  for  protection.  I  realize, 
gentlemen,  that  any  manufacturer,  or  anybody  who  comes  to  you  and 
asks  for  an  increase  in  tariff,  is  at  a  disadvantage;  but  there  are  cases 
where  an  increase  is  just,  and  I  submit  that  on  the  facts  in  my  brief 
and  the  facts  Mr.  Brown  presents  to  you  our  case  is  a  just  one,  and 
I  ask  your  consideration.  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  lurther  argu- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  John  A. 
Topping,  representing  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of 
Pittsburg. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  A.  TOPPING,  OF  PITTSBTJEG,  PA 

Mr.  Topping.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  before  this 
committee  to-day  at  your  invitation  as  the  representative  of  the  Re- 
public Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  some  other  independent  manu- 
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facturers  of  iron  and  steel,  not  to  advocate  any  changes  at  this  time 
in  the  existing  duty,  but  to  ask  for  sufficient  time  to  properly  investi- 
^te  the  subject.  If  we  find  we  can  make  any  recommendations 
m  the  way  of  reductions,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  that  if  it 
can  be  done  without  abandoning  the  protective  system.  We  expect 
to  file  a  brief  at  the  proper  time  with  your  committee,  so  as  to  give 
you  all  the  information  we  can  obtain  on  the  subject. 

While  here,  however,  I  am  quite  willinff  to  give  you  any  general 
information  you  might  think  proper  to  ask  of  me.  In  other  words, 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  gentlemen  in  any  way,  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  assist  you,  but  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CocKJtAN.  You  have  not  made  up  your  mind  as  to  whether 
you  desire  a  reduction  or  an  increase? 

Mr.  Topping.  Mr.  Cockran,  I  think  possibly  we  will  find  that  there 
are  some  inconsistencies,  due  to  changes  in  cost  and  other  conditions, 
by  reason  of  which  we  might  fairly  concede  reductions.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  some  changes  that  would  suggest  advances. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  you  want  is  time  to  make  that  examination, 
and  subsequently  to  file  a  brief? 

Mr.  Topping.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  file  with  the  committee  the  cost  of  labor 
at  your  plant,  the  total  cost,  and  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  the  total 
cost,  and  the  cost  of  labor  abroad,  and  state  in  the  brief  where  your 
principal  markets  are,  and  also  state  the  cost  of  shipment  from  abroad 
to  those  markets  and  from  the  plants  at  home  to  those  markets? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  will  try  to  secure  that  for  you  in  that  manner,  Mr. 
Underwood. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  another  question  that  I  want  to  ask  you: 
Do  you  ship  any  of  your  product  to  the  Canadian  market? 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  I  might  say,  in  fuller  reply  to 
that  question,  that  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  I  tried  in  every 
way  to  find  a  Canadian  market  for  some  of  our  bars,  both  iron  and 
steel;  but  after  an  eflPort  on  the  part  of  our  sales  department,  who 
spent  a  week  or  ten  days  investigating  the  conditions,  they  returned 
home  with  reports  that  were  unfavorable  to  the  effort  and  we  aban- 
doned it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  also  state  in  the  brief  what  your  views 
are  and  what  information  you  have  as  to  the  exportation?  There 
was  testimony  here  this  morning  as  to  exportations  into  the  Canadian 
market.  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  with  respect  to  exporta- 
tions to  the  Canadian  market. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  explain  the  exportation  to  Canada,  except 
on  the  ground  that  at  the  point  of  production,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland, 
or  the  Mahoning  Valley,  where  we  largely  operate,  or  Qiicago,  with 
the  advantages  of  quick  service  and  special  considerations  of  quality, 
the  necessities  of  the  buyers  for  quick  deliveries  might  have  justified 
purchasing  on  this  side  at  a  higher  price  than  they  could  have  bought 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  think  the  testimony  this  morning  was 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Topping.  You  asked,  as  I  understood  you,  as  to  what  expla- 
nation I  could  make,  in  view  of  my  failure.    I  can  not  explain  it  on 
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any  other  ground  than  that  because  we  failed  signally  to  do  anything 
over  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  suppose,  then,  it  is  a  conceded  fact  that  if  the 
American  manufacturer  can  compete  in  the  Canadian  market 

Mr.  Topping.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  the  English  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Topping.  He  can  not,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  it  is  conceded  that  if  he  can  he  is  producing 
on  equal  terms,  because  he  goes  into  the  Canadian  market  under  a 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  Topping.  If  he  had  the  same  conditions  of  duty  and  the  same 
cost,  of  course  he  could;  but  I  think  our  ability  to  dispose  of  the 
product 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  that  is  a  verj^  material  question  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  that  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Because,  of  course,  with  the  differential  in  duty 
against  the  American  manufacturers,  if  they  are  competing  on  equal 
terms,  it  is  a  very  important  question  before  this  committee,  and  I 
want  to  ask  you  to  address  yourself  to  that  question  when  you  file 
your  brief,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  exported  any  steel  to  any  foreign  country? 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Cock  RAN.  Have  you  any  idea  where  the  steel  that  is  used  in 
Mexico  comes  from?  , 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  that  most  of  it,  or  a  large  part  oi  it,  or  I  will 
say  the  greater  part  of  it,  comes  from  continental  Europe. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  A  large  part  of  it  comes  from  America,  does  it  not! 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  that  a  substantial  tonnage  comes  from 
America. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mexico  gives  no  advantage  to  American  steel  over 
that  coming  from  abroad,  does  it? 

Mr.  Topping.  No;  but  oftentimes  sales  are  stimulated  by  sales  of 
American  machinery  that  call  for  the  construction  of  a  mill  or  a 
mine  equipment,  and  that  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  of  some  steel 
bars  or  iron  bars,  and  it  saves  time  in  transportation  to  have  them  all 
go  in  one  parcel.  For  that  reason,  the  saving  of  time  being  essential, 
they  will  pay,  frequently,  more  for  the  American  product  m  near-by 
countries  like  Mexico  and  Canada,  rather  than  wait  on  a  ship  from 
England  or  Germany. 

Mr.  C/OCKRAN.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sale  of  steel  rails 
in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  T  want  to  know  about  this  ferro  manganese.  We  col- 
^  letced  in  duty  last  year  from  ferro  manganese,  $378,TO0.  Mr.  Butler, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  you,  said  that  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  changing  the  verbiage  of  paragraph  122,  and  that  all  that  was 
requested  was  that  it  be  put  on  the  free  list,  and  to  leave  pig  iron  and 
the  other  products  on  that  list  unchanged.  What  would  oe  the  effect 
of  that? 
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Mr.  Topping.  The  pig  iron  would  not  be  affected,  because  the  ferro- 
manganese  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  as  an  alloy. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  reduce  the  cost  of  tungsten  appreciably? 

Mr.  Topping.  It  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  steel  you 
were  making,  as  to  the  degree  of  carbon  that  you  are  trying  to  secure. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Topping.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  express  an  opinion.  What  do 
you  mean  by  an  average? 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  reduce  it  10  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  would  not  like  to  make  any  statement  as  to  the 
average. 

Mr.  Hill.  Or  25  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  say  I  would  not  like  to  make  any  statement  as  to 
that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  would  only  be  able  to  make  a  guess,  and  the  guess 
would  not  be  worth  anything  to  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  reduce  it  somewhat 

Mr.  Topping.  It  would  have  that  influence,  naturally. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  E.  C.  Felton,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  subject  of 
steel  rails. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  E.  C.  FELTON,  OF  HARRISBTIEO,  PA. 

Mr.  Felton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  was  asked  to  come 
here  in  behalf  of  the  steel-rail  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
to  state  to  the  committee  that  in  their  opinion  the  present  rates  in 
the  Dingley  tariff  are  fair  rates  and  that  if  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  tnose  rates  were  made  it  would  be  a  very  considerable  hard- 
ship to  the  American  manufacturers  and  would  necessitate  a  saving 
in  our  costs  by  reducing  our  labor,  which  is  about  the  only  element  ot 
cost  which  we  can  now  change.     I  might  say 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company.  I  represent  that  company  directly,  which  has  works  in 
central  Pennsylvania  and  also  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  Balti- 
more. We  are  the  only  large  producer  of  steel  located  on  tide  water. 
Therefore  any  change  in  the  rates  on  steel  rails  and  other  steel  prod- 
ucts would  atfect  us  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  would  any  other  manu- 
jfacturer  of  steel  in  the  United  States.  Now,  I  might  take  up  half 
an  hour,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  state  what  I  came  here  to  say  any 
more  elaborately  than  that.  We  feel  that  the  present  duty  is  a 
proper  dutv,  and  we  wish  to  ask  that  the  committee  allow  the  duty 
on  ^el  rails  to  remain  where  it  is  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  we  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  will  want  a  good  deal  more  in- 
formation than  that  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  I  am  here  to  give  it  to  you,  and  I  will  give  you 
detailed  information  as  well  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  we  exported  nearly  $8,500,000  worth  of 
steel  rails,  and  we  imported  $133,000  worth.  I^early  all  of  this  came 
from  Germany.     We  are  exporting  steel  rails  all  the  time.     Mr. 
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Carnegie,  in  the  article  which  I  quoted,  says  you  can  make  them 
cheaper  here  than  they  can  be  made  anywhere  else  iti  the  world.  Now. 
we  want  a  very  full  statement  of  every  element  of  the  cost  of  steel 
rails  abroad,  all  stages  of  it;  and  every  element  of  the  cost  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Felton.  If  you  will  tell  me  how  I  can  get  a  statement  of  the 
cost  abroad,  I  would  like  to  have  it.  It  is  impossible  to  get  sudi  i 
statement.    As  for  the  cost  in  this  country 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  get  it,  we  shall  get  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  hope  you  can,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  any 
information  we  can  give,  we  are  ready  to  give. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  a  very  fuU  and  complete  statement 
of  the  cost  here. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  can  give  you  an  absolute  statement  of  the  cost 
here.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  know  it,  but  the  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  have  spent  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  in  going  over  our  books.  They  have  our  detailed  costs  for  1902, 
1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906— five  years.  They  have  those  costs  under 
a  pledge  of  secrecy. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  that  reduced  to  the  cost  per  ton  of  sted 
rails — ^the  hours  of  labor,  the  cost  of  labor  of  different  kinds,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  We  want  to  get  the  cost  per  ton  of  the  labor  and 
of  the  materials.    Does  you  firm  export  any  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have"  exported  rails ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  did  you  expjort  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1907  we  did;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  export  rails  at  a  profit  when  you  exported 
them? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  exported  rails  at  a  profit  in  1907,  but  not  in  some 
of  the  years  previous. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  exported  rails  abroad,  did  you  have  to 
pay  a  duty  in  the  foreign  country? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  not  exported  rails  into  any  country  whid 
levies  a  duty  on  steel  rails  excepjt,  possibly,  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  What  countries  did  you  export  to? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  exported  to  Argentina  and  to  Cuba.  There 
is  a  duty  in  Cuba.  We  have  exported  to  Mexico,  and  we  previously 
exportea  to  Siberia.  We  furnished  a  very  large  order  to  the  Russian 
Government  for  laying  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  We  have  ex- 
ported rails  to  Japan  and  to  British  India. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  export  any  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Felton.  Not  within  recent  years;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  aid  you  export  any  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  not  exported  any  since  the  tariff  regulations 
went  in  force  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Their  tariff  regulations  are  the  same  as  ours,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  No;  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  Canadian  tariff  is, 
because  we  have  not  been  interested  in  sending  anything  in  therob 
We  were  absolutely  shut  out  by  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  these  rails  that  you  exported,  of  course  you 
came  into  direct  competition  with  Germany,  England,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  were  able  to  meet  them  and  sell  the  rails, 
and  sell  them  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  <ud  not  sa^  that  we  always  sold  them  at  a  profit 

The  Chairman.  You  did  in  1907  sell  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1907  you  met  the  same  competition.  What 
prices  did  you  get  for  them  in  this  country  in  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  If  you  will  just  let  me  take  a  little  time 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  was  it  not  about  $28  a  ton? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  not  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1907,  for  the  rails  which  we  sold  in  this  country, 
we  obtained  $28.08.  For  the  rails  which  we  sold  in  foreign  countries 
we  obtained  $27.62. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  deliver  them  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  I  can  obtain  that  for  you,  but  I  can  not  carry 
all  these  things  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  did  you  deliver  them  in  New  York  at  that 
price,  or  where? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  our  price  f .  o.  b.  at  the  works  at  Sparrows 
Point,  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  In  both  cases? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  both  cases ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  average  price  in  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  the  average  price  obtained  by  us  in  1907  on 
foreign  and  domestic  rails;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  price  you  were  able  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  th^se  other  countries,  of  Germany 
and  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Felton.  You  must  remember  that  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  but 
especially  1907,  were  years  when  the  foreign  rail  mills  were  exceed- 
ingly busy  supplying  their  own  home  markets.  Therefore  the  price 
of  rails  naturally  in  their  home  markets  was  high,  and  the  price  of 
rails  in  the  foreign  markets  in  which  we  met  them  was  exceedingly 
hi^.    That  is  the  reason  we  were  able  to  obtain  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  rest  of  that  time  how  did  the  price  in 
the  foreign  market  comjjare  with  yours — during  those  years  when 
that  situation  did  not  exist? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  price  in  the  foreign  producing  countries  was  in 
every  case,  I  think,  higher  than  our  ^ice  nere.  That  is,  the  average 
price  in  England  was  over  $28  a  ton  and  the  average  price  in  Ger- 
many was  up  to  $31  and  $32  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period? 

Mr.  Felton.  For  what  period?    1907. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  speaking  of  those  two  or  three  years  prior 
to  that,  when  you  did  not  export  any. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Oh,  we  have  exported  in  every  year  since  back  in 
the  nineties. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  For  the  last  eighteen  years? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  exported  every  year  since  1890? 

Mr.  Felton.  There  was  only  one  year — 1903 — when  we  did  not 
export. 
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The  Chairman.  During  those  years  has  the  market  abroad  been 
lower  than  your  price? 

Mr.  Fblton.  I  did  not  catch  that. 

The  Chairman.  During  any  of  those  years  has  the  market  price 
abroad  been  lower  than  your  price? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  market  price  in  the  countries  to  which  we  ex- 
ported has  been  lower  than  our  price ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1899  it  was  about  $1.60  lower.  In  190O— and, 
mind  you,  these  are  our  average  prices;  I  do  not  know  that  these 
would  cover  the  prices  in  all  countries,  but  these  were  the  prices  we 
obtained 

Mr.  Gaines,  What  does  he  say? 

The  Chairman.  He  says  the  price  of  steel  rails  was  lower  in  the 
countries  to  which  he  exported  them  in  1899  by  one  dollar  and  some 
cents  than  here. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes.  In  1900  there  was  a  difference  of  $3,70.  In 
1901  there  was  a  difference  of  $3.40.  In  1902  there  was  a  difference 
of  $5.56.  In  1903  we  did  not  export  any.  In  1904  we  only  exported 
one  order,  where  we  ^ot  badiv  fooled  by  the  wily  Turk.  We  exported 
some  rails  to  the  Hejaz  Railway.  In  that  year  the  price  was  about 
$9  less  than  it  was  in  this  country.  But  that  was  an  accident  and  a 
piece  of  bad  management  on  the  part  of  our  agent  in  Constantinople* 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  the  re^lar  price  abroad,  then? 

Mr.  Felton.  No.  That  was  the  price  of  those  particular  rails, 
when  we  got  up  against  some  exceedingly  hard  German  competition, 
and  when  our  agent  there  took  a  contract  not  knowing  the  exact 
terms  under  which  it  was  to  be  filled. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  with  your  statement,  then. 

Mr.  Felton.  It  was  not  a  large  order.  In  1905  the  price  was 
$6.80,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  difference;  yes,  sir.  In  1906  the  price  was  $4.50; 
and  in  1907  (which,  as  I  say,  was  an  exceptional  year  when  the  foreign 
mills  were  occupied  with  the  demands  of  their  own  countries),  tne 
price  rose  in  neutral  markets  so  that  we  were  able  to  obtain  thera 
$27 — ^let  me  see.  We  were  able  to  obtain  there  within  50  cents  of  the 
home  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  statement  in  the  record, 
the  whole  statement.  In  each  case,  I  understand  you,  the  foreign 
price  was  lower  than  the  price  here? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  each  case  the  foreign  price  was  lower  than  the  price 
in  this  country;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  foreign  price  was  not  lower  than  the  price  yon 
obtained  for  the  goods  you  exported  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  understand  that  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  foreign  price  was 
lower  than  the  price  charged  for  the  same  article  here. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  obtained  for  the  rails  which  we  delivered  in  the 
foreign  countries  a  lower  price  f.  o.  b.  our  mill  than  we  did  for  the 
rails  which  we  sold  in  America. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  I  understand  that.    Now 

Mr.  Felton.  In  the  United  States,  I  mean ;  not  in  America. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  was  your  statement,  then.    When  you 
speak*  then,  of  the  lower  price  abroad  you  mean  the  lower  price  that 
you  oDtained  for  your  goods  and  not  the  lower  general  market  price? 
Mr.  Felton.  All  that  I  have  to  guide  me  is  the  price  we  obtained, 
and  I  assume  we  obtained  pretty  nearly  the  market  price. 
Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Did  any  of  these  sales  represent  a  loss  to  you? 
Mr.  Felton.  Those  sales  represented,  in  some  years,  a  book  loss,  but 
not  an  actual  loss,  for  this  reason.    I  do  not  want  to  be  too  technical 
in  these  things,  but  I  want  you  to  understand  it. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes ;  I  would  like  you  to  explain  it. 
Mr.  Felton.  We  can  manufacture  rails  for  export  more  cheaply 
Ihan  we  can  manufacture  rails  for  delivery  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why? 

Mr.  Felton.  Because  we  use  very  largely  imported  iron  ores,  on 
which  we  obtain  a  rebate  of  the  duty  which  we  pay  when  the  iron 
ore  comes  into  this  country. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see. 

Mr.   Felton.  We  also  use,  very  largely,  imported  spiegeleisen, 
which  is  dutiable  at  $4  a  ton.    We  obtain  there,  also,  a  rebate  amount- 
ing to  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid  when  that  comes  into  the  country. 
So  we  are  able  really  to  produce  rails  for  export  more  cheaply  than 
we  can  produce  rails  for  delivery  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  you  say  how  much  more  cheaply? 
Mr.  Felton.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter;  yes. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  have  to  figure  it  out.  All  these  figures,  you 
understand,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  go  into  this  matter  absolutely  in  detail.  You  can  get 
everything  there,  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  for  you  to  obtain  that  information,  which  has 
been  taken  directly  from  the  books  of  our  company,  than  to  have  me 
figure  it  out  roughly  here  and  take  up  the  time  to  do  it. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Felton.  In  a  rough  way — let  me  see — it  takes  off  from  $1  to 
$1.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  the  reduction  in  the  cost  to  you  ? 
Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  From  $1  to  $1.25  a  ton? 
Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  will  you  go  on  and  explain  how  it  was  that 
you  experienced  a  book  loss  with  an  actual  profit? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  accounts  for  part  of  it,  you  understand. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Felton.  That  we  were  able  to  make  these  rails  for  export  more 
cheaply  than  we  could  make  the  rails  for  delivery  within  the  United 
States.  Then  we  also  obtain  an  advantage  by  means  of  these  orders — 
filling  up  our  order  books  at  times  when  we  could  not  otherwise  run 
steadily.  We  are  enabled  then  to  run  our  mills  continuouslv,  which, 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails,  is  a  very  considerable  aavantage. 
That  is,  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  we  take  our  pig  iron  in  the  molten 
state  directly  from  the  blast  furnace,  and  it  goes  mto  the  converting 
works,  and  so  on  through  to  the  finished  rail  without  ever  losing  its 
heat.    If  we  sladcen  up  and  stop  our  converting  miUs,  then  that  pig 
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iron  which  would  otherwise  go  through  continuously  in  this  opera- 
tion must  be  piled  up  cold.  Then  when  we  start  up  again  it  must  be 
remelted  at  very  considerable  expense.  That  probably  adds  from  80 
to  90  cents  a  ton  to  do  that.  So  you  can  see  that,  if  by  acquiring  these 
orders  for  rails  in  foreign  markets  we  can  run  our  works  continu- 
ously, it  incidentally  means  a  cheaper  cost  of  production  for  our 
whole  product. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Exactly;  but  taking  all  that  into  consideration,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  you  have  always  s(3d  in  the  foreign  market  at  an 
actual  profit? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  vou  sold  at  a  pnAt 
except  in  one  or  two  years,  when  there  was  a  booK  loss. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  here,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  know.  You  have  given  the 
figures  now,  from  1899  to  1907.  During  that  time  you  sent  goods 
abroad  as  far  as  Russia,  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  not  to  Russia — ^to  eastern  Siberia. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  Russia,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  Not  as  we  understand  it.  It  was  really  in  Manchuria. 
Those  rails  went  to  Manchuria. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  the  extreme  limit.  It  was  for  the  Trans^ 
Siberian  Railway,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Felix)n.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  delivered  those  in  competition  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  world? 

Mr.  Felton.  With  the  producers  of  the  world?     I  expect  so. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  And  you  got  a  profit  on  them,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  No;  I  am  afraid  we  did  not 
V^  Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  it  was  only  the  "  wily  Turk  "  that  got 

away  with  you. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  said  the  average  during  these  years  would  probably 
have  shown  a  small  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  the  average  for  all  these  years  I  have  mentioned 
in  exporting  would  probably  show  a  small  profit 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  But  a  book  loss ;  which  I  say  was  probably  made  up 
by  the  cheaper  cost  to  us  of  the  foreign  materials,  and  all  these  inci- 
dental advantages  which  we  gain  by  running  our  works  regularly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Undoubtedly.  Did  you  enjoy  this  rebate  before  the 
Dingley  law  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Before  the  Dinglev  law  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  was  this  rebate  also  enjoyed  by  you  imder  the 
prior  law? 

Mr.  Felton.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  manufactured  any  rails  for 
export  before  the  Dingley  law  went  into  effect.  It  went  into  effect 
in  1896,  I  think. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  testified  that  you  had  been  exporting 
since  1890? 

Mr.  Felton.  No;  I  said  since  the  nineties. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  I  see.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir.    We  began  exporting,  I  think,  in  1897. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  And  your  first  exportation  was  in  1897? 
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Mr.  Felton.  I  am  pretty  positive  it  was. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  You  belong  to  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  own  the  Maryland  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  You  are  still  exporting  steel  raus? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  are  still  exporting  steel  rails  when  we  get  a  chance 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean,  you  are  getting  chances  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  not  had  very  many  chances  this  vear.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  demand  for  rails  in  foreign  markets,  or  any- 
where else. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  There  is  no  foreign  market  where  you  fear  competi- 
tion to-day,  is  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  Where  we  fear  competition  to-day? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean,  there  is  no  competition  that  you  are  afraid 
of  in  a  neutral  market?  There  is  no  neutral  market  in  which  you 
fear  competition  now,  is  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where,  for  instance?  If  you  are  able  to  deliver  rails 
in  Argentina  and  in  Siberia,  that  pretty  nearly  covers  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Felton.  Those  rail  deliveries  in  Siberia  were  made  many  years 
ago,  when  the  cost  of  steel  rails  to  us  was  very  much  less  than  it  is 
to-day.  In  the  ten  years  for  which  I  have  figures  the  cost  of  steel 
rails  to  us  has  risen  enormously.  It  has  increased  $7  or  $8  a  ton. 
That  may  seem  extraordinary  to  you,  but  I  think  it  perhaps  explains 
some  of  the  things  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  article  in  the  magazine,  which  I 
have  not  seen.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  familiar  with  the  steel  trade  in  the 
United  States  in  the  late  nineties.  I  do  not  think  he  has  had  anything 
to  do,  directly,  with  the  steel  trade  of  the  United  States  since  1896  or 
1897.  In  making  his  statement  I  think  he  was  figuring  on  the  cost 
of  rails  at  that  time.  If  he  knew  the  increased  cost,  at  least  as  shown 
by  our  cost  books,  he  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  made  the  statement 
he  did. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  increasing  cost  is  largely  due  to  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  Raw  materials,  freight,  and  labor.  If  you  will  let  me 
state  it,  I  will  tell  you  just  what  those  costs  are. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Ciertainly. 

Mr.  Felton.  Iron  ores  which  in  1898  cost  us  $2.25  a  ton  at  lower 
lake  ports 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  $2.25? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes ;  [continuing]  in  1907  cost  us  $4.75. 

Mr.  Oaines.  In  1898  it  was  what? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1898  they  cost  us  from  $2.15  to  $2.25  per  ton  at 
lower  lake  ports.  In  1907  they  cost  us  $4.75  for  those  same  ores. 
The  unit  pnce,  which,  after  all,  is  the  thing  which  determines  the 
cost  of  ore  going  into  a  ton  of  the  pig  iron,  cost  us  in  1898  $5.75 — 
that  is,  the  amount  of  iron  ore  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  cost 
$6.75,  and  in  1907  it  cost  us  $11.25. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  that  last  statement? 

Mr.  Fei/ton.  The  iron  ore  which  was  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of 
pig  iron — ^not  the  price  per  ton  of  the  iron  ore,  but  the  iron  ore  nee- 
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essary  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron — cost  us  at  our  Maryland  works 
in  1898  $5.75  a  ton.    In  1907  flie  same  ore  cost  us  $11.25  a  ton, 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  there  was  $6  a  ton  differenoe 
in  two  years? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  in  ten  years — from  1898  to  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  eight  or  nine  years. 

Mr.  Felton.  Ten  years,  I  think— from  1898  to  1907.  Then  there 
have  been  advances  in  freight  rates  and  on  coke,  and  there  have  been 
advances  in  labor,  so  that  the  cost  of  steel  rails  has  advanced  during 
those  years,  as  I  say,  some  $7.50  a  ton,  probably. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  ITie  cost  has  not  advanced  any  more  in  this  country 
than  in  England  and  Germany,  has  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  wish  I  knew.  I  do  not  know.  The  only  thing  we 
have  to  guide  us  as  to  the  cost  of  rails  in  foreign  countries  is  their  sell- 
ing price.  In  Germany,  as  you  know,  the  Government  there  places 
a  bounty  on  export  rails.  Now,  how  much  that  bounty  decreases  their 
cost,  and  whether  the  price  at  which  they  sell  in  the  foreign  markets 
is  anything  like  a  legitimate  price,  I  do  not  know.  German  rails  are 
selling  now  f .  o.  b.  Antwerp  at  something  like  $23  a  ton,  I  think. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  say  Antwerp? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  that  "  Belgian  nightmare."  [Laugh- 
ter.] These  are  the  latest  advices  I  have.  These  came  over  to  us 
from  London. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Surely  you  can  tell  us  what  the  price  of  iron  ore  is 
in  Germany,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  price  of 
iron  ore,  or  pig  iron,  has  advanced  in  this  country  in  larger  propor- 
tion than  it  has  in  Germany,  would  you? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know.  If  I  attempted  to  tell  you,  I  would  be 
drawing  on  my  imagination.    I  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that  perfectly.  Therefore,  when  you 
undertake  to  explain  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  here  in 
this  country,  it  is  not  an  increase  that  is  any  greater  than  has  oc- 
curred in  other  countries? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  would  not  state  the  contrary  of  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  not  state  the  contrary? 

Mr.  Cockran.  No. 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  I  should  think  it  extremely  likely  the  contrary 
was  true,  because  I  know,  from  the  price  which  these  rails  are  sell- 
ing at  now,  that  the  home  market  has  slackened  up,  and  these  foreign 
nulls  are  now  pushing  their  products  out  into  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  the 
Germans  have,  you  have  been  able  up  to  this  year  to  maintain  com- 
petition against  them  in  neutral  markets,  have  jou  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have,  by  making  great  sacrifices, 

Mr.  Cockran.  These  sacrifices  did  not  involve  a  positive  loss,  1 
understand  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  tell  you  about  what  we  can 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  you  mind  answering  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  to  give  y<Hi 
the  figures,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Felton.  In  the  ten  years  our  total  export  business  showed  a 
book  loss  of  $1.49  per  ton.    Does  not  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  that  was  not  an  actual 
loss,  but  a  profit. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  that  is  partly  made  up  by  the  cheapening  of  our 
.  product,  due  to  the  steady  operation  of  our  mills. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  tell  me  in  cash?  Take  it  in  cash.  Did 
that  represent  an  actual  payment  by  vou  for  the  privilege  of  selling 
your  product  or  did  it  result  in  a  profit  to  you  in  cash? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  should  say  that  we  just  about  came  out  even  on  it, 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  can  we  rely  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  you  can.    I  have  said  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  there  was  no  positive  loss.  Very  good.  We 
can  accept  that  as  a  definite  and  final  statement  that  in  competition 
with  Germany,  where  they  have  this  bounty,  as  you  say,  and  m  com- 
petition with  England,  fielffium,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  wOrld,  in 
neutral  markets,  you  were  able  to  hold  your  own,  without  loss. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  that  is  true ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  think  you  would  have  great  trouble  in 
holding  your  own  in  this  country,  where  all  the  advantages  are  in 
your  favor  and  where  you  have  no  freight  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  that  you  would  not  have  any  trouble  in 
holding  your  own  in  this  country  against  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Felton.  Of  course  we  would  when  the  demand  in  these  pro- 
ducing countries  slackens  up.  Remember  these  conditions  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  have  been  exceptional.  We  have  all  been  so  bu^ 
that  we  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Those  conditions  have  chanired. 
The  Germans,  the  English,  and  these  Belgians  also  are  now  sending 
their  rails  out  into  the  markets  of  the  world.  They  send  them  out 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  they  are  willing  to  sell  for  in  their  own 
countries.  That  is  especially  true  of  Germany,  where,  as  I  say,  the 
export  of  rails  by  the  Government  is  encouraged  by  an  indirect 
bounty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  did  not  occur  to  you  in  the  last  ten  years,  did 
it,  since  1898?  You  were  sending  out  yourself.  You  were  actually 
exporting  yourself.  They  were  not  sending  any  goods  in  here,  were 
they? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  imports  of  rails  into 
this  country  were.    The  statistics,  I  think,  would  show  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  they  would.    That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  statistics  we  can  look  up  ourselves.  What  I 
want  is  this:  According  to  your  own  testimony,  there  would  be  no 
fear  of  competition  with  foreign  countries  unless  it  were  under  con- 
ditions where  they  could  not  find  a  market  at  home,  and  where  they 
were  prepared  to  send  their  rails  to  this  country  and  sell  them  at  less. 
That  IS  the  only  condition  under  which  you  could  have  ruinous  com- 
petition in  this  country,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  would  send  them  in  and  sell  at  a  loss.  We  know 
they  would. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at — that  unless  they  sold 
their  goods  at  a  loss  in  this  country  they  could  not  compete  with  you? 

Mr.  Felton.  Now,  you  are  mating  me  assume  that  I  know  what 
their  costs  arc.  I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  find  out 
I  wish  I  could. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say — perhaps  I  am  entirely 
wrong — that  you  were  able  in  perfectly  neutral  markets,  for  the  hk . 
ten  years,  to  meet  them  and  beat  them  in  fair  competition.     Is  not 
that  so? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  neutral  markets,  I  do  not  know — ves;  we  sold— 
of  course  these  mills  have  made  their  prices.  I  do  notlmow  what  the 
prices  of  the  German  mills  are. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  could  meet  their  prices  in  neutral  foreign 
markets  with  the  addfitional  cost  of  transportation,  do  you  think  you 
would  have  any  trouble  in  meeting  their  competition  in  your  own 
home  market,  with  no  cost  of  transportation  whatever  to  reach  the 
point  of  consumption? 

Mr.  Felton.  These  prices  that  I  have  given  are  our  prices  f.  o.  b. 
at  our  mills.  They  are  not  the  prices  at  the  point  of  delivery  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Regardless  of  that,  I  ask  you  this  question.  I  seem 
to  have  great  difficmty  in  making  myself  clear.  You  have  testified 
that  for  the  last  ten  years  you  have  met  their  competition  in  neutral 
markets  and  have  overcome  it.  Now,  I  ask  you  what  the  reason  is 
why  you  could  not  meet  the  same  competition  in  your  own  market, 
where  vour  condition  is  no  worse  than  it  is  in  the  foreign  market*?. 

Mr.  ^t'ELTON.  Because  if  we  sold  all  our  rails  at  cost  or  less  than  cost, 
we  could  not  exist. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  prices  you  have  obtained 
in  these  markets  you  have  been  able  to  meet  their  competition  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  been  able  to  secure  some  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  you  secured  in  competition  with  them,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  I  ask  you,  under  normal  conditions,  under  the 
conditions  we  have  had  for  the  last  ten  years,  would  you  not  be  able 
to  meet  their  competition  here,  exclusive  of  your  business  during  the 
past  j^ear? 

Mr.  Felton.  T  do  not  believe  we  would,  because  our  costs  have  ad- 
vanced during  that  year  to  such  an  extent  that  if  the  German  rails 
were  sold  in  our  market  and  the  foreign  market  at  the  prices  they 
brought  in  1900,  1001,  and  1002 — our  prices  in  the  meantime,  our 
costs  have  advanced  as  I  have  said  some  $G  or  $7  a  ton,  and  we  could 
not  meet  that  competition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  lou  say  you  do  not  know  whether  their  price  has 
advanced  or  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  at  the  prices  which  they  would  make  in  these 

a  notations  which  we  have  here,  which  only  came  yesterday,  indicate 
lat  they  are  putting  their  prices  down,  then,  I  say,  with  our  increased 
cost  to-day  we  could  not  meet  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  an  exceptional  condition,  the  condition  of 
last  year  and  this  year? 
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Mr.  Felton.  I  think  the  exceptional  conditions  were  last  year, 
and  the  conditions  this  year  are  normal. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Excluding  the  adjective  "  exceptional,"  and  taking 
the  experience  of  this  year,  it  is  different  from  the  experience  you 
have  had  with  the  nine  years  preceding  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  experience  of  this  year? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  it  is  different  from  the  experience  of  the  last 
nine  years. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yon  mean 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  not  Bnswer  that  question?  I  mean  this 
year  has  been  one  of  depression  in  your  business,  and  the  other  nine 
years  were  years  of  experience.     Am  I  not  right  in  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  but  during  a  large  portion  of  the  years  for 
which  I  have  figures  here  our  rail  costs  were  very  much  less  than  they 
are  to-day.  We  were  therefore  able  to  meet  these  foreign  mills  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  If  the  prices  of  the  German  mills  come 
down  to  what  they  were  in  the  five  years  which  these  figures  that  I 
have  here  cover,  and  which  these  figures  indicate  that  they  are  coming 
to,  then  I  say  with  our  increased  cost  we  could  not  meet  that  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  a  hypothetical  condition  should  turn  out  to  be 
an  actual  condition,  then  you  say  you  could  not  meet  the  competition? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  not  a  hypothetical  condition,  but  an  actual 
condition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  "  if  "  these  rates  come  down. 

Mr.  Felton.  They  have  come  right  down. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Will  you  get  your  mind  away  from  this  year  alto- 
gether, and  go  back  to  the  years  preceding  this  year,  from  1899  to 
1907.  Taking  those  years,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  defeated  that 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  did,  but  our  costs  were  very  much  below  what 
they  are  to-day  or  what  we  conceive  they  are  to  be  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  grant  all  that- 


Mr.  Felton.  That  is  the  important  point- 


Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  grant  that;  but  assuming  that  conditions  are 
equal  to-day,  you  will  not  have  any  reason  to  fear  their  competition 
to-day,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  certilinly  would,  because  our  costs  to-day  are 
much  higher  than  when  we  were  getting  very  low  rails  before. 

Mv.  CocKRAN.  But  assuming  that  their  costs  to-day  are  in  propor- 
tion to  yours 

Mr.  Felton.  I  am  not  going  to  assume  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  try  to.  It  seems  you  are  only  willing  to  as- 
sume conditions  that  will  justify  a  protected  condition.  I  want  you 
to  assume  conditions  that  are  actual,  the  same  as  those  that  have 
actually  occurred.  •   . 

Mr.  Felton.  The  position  I  take  covers  the  conditions  that  actually 
occur,  not  the  suppositious  conditions  that  you  try  to  put  before  me. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I-  am  taking  the  conditions  from  1899  to  190G. 

JVIr.  Felton.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Under  those  conditions  you  met  their  competition, 
did  you  not?     Do  not  be  ashamed  of  it:  it  is  very  creditable. 

]Mr.  Felton.  I  told  you  we  had  met  their  competition 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  good. 
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Mr.  Felton.  But  let  me  go  on  and  explain- 


Mr.  CocKHAN.  I  do  not  think  you  had  better  explain  that 

Mr.  Felton.  We  want  to  get  at  the  truth 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  I  assume  that  you  told  the  truth. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  am  trying  to;  yes.  I  say  that  the  competition  we 
met  in  the  early  years  of  those  ten  years  we  were  able  to  meet  because 
our  costs  were  very  much  lower  than  they  are  to-day. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes.  I  say  that  to-day  we  could  not  meet  those 
costs,  but  you  say 

Mr.  Felton.  We  could  not  meet  their  competition  with  those  costs. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  But  you  say 

Mr.  Felton.  We  could  not  meet  their  competition. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  That  is,  you  assume  that  the  cost  has  not  increased 
to  them  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  has  increased  to  you? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  the  latest  quotation  I  have  for  Uerman  rails 
indicates  that  they  are  willing  to  sell  on  that  low  basis,  on  that  low 
price,  and  that  the  only  way  I  have  of  determining  their  basis  of  cost 
is  what  they  are  willing  to  sell  them  for. 

Mr.  Ck)CKRAN.  You  ao  not  know  whether  their  raw  material  has 
increased  to  them  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  has  to  you  or  not,  but 
you  assume  that  it  has  not,  on  account  of  these  quotations.  Am  I 
right? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  assume  that  their  cost  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
what  it  was  five  or  six  or  seven  years  ago.  I  assume  that  because  of 
the  information  I  have. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  see  what  your  answer  is  based  on.  Your 
answer,  that  you  need  protection  in  this  country  of  any  kind  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  Germany  did 
not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  has  increased  in  this  coun- 
try;  you  do  not  claim  to  nave  positive  knowledge  of  that,  but  you  as- 
sume to  from  the  rates  asked  for  the  foreign  product? 

Mr.  Felton.  What  would  you  assume  from  it  to-day  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  not  assume  anything.  I  am  simply  asking 
what  goes  on. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  would  assume  from  it 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Am  I  correct  about  thatt 

Mr.  Felton.  What  was  that  question? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Am  I  correct  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  Felton.  You  are  trjdng  to  get  me  to  say 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  not  trymg  to  get  you  to  say  anything 

Mr.  Felton  (continuing).  That  1  think  we  could  meet  German 
competition  at  these  prices,  which  are  quoted  here,  in  the  Antwerp 
market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  not  trying  anything  so  hopeless  as  to  induce 
you  to  say  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out  just  what  you  are  basing 
your  present  conclusions  on. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  stated  that  over  and  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  has  stated  that  half  a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  O^CKRAN.  I  do  not  think  he  has,  and  he  will  not  state  it  now. 

Will  the  stenographer  read  the  question? 

(The  stenographer  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  see  what  your  answer  is  based  on.  Your  ans^-er.  that 
you  need  protection  in  this  country,  of  any  kind,  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  file  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  Germany  did  not  Increase  in  the  same  pro- 
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portion  that  It  has  increased  in  this  country ;  you  do  not  claim  to  have  positive 
knowledge  of  that,  but  you  assume  to  from  the  rates  asked  for  the  foreign 
product? 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  of  those  questions  do  you  want 
answered  first? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  stating  his  testimony  as  I  understand  it.  Is 
that  a  correct  statement  of  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  a  correct  statement  of  your  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  a  repetition  of  my  question.  I  want  to  know 
if  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Felix)n.  My  testimony  is — it  was  asked  me  whether  we  could 
go  ahead,  as  I  understand  it,  and  meet  the  competition  of  the  foreign 
mills  in  our  own  market.  I  said  that  we  could  not  do  it  to-day, 
because  our  costs  are  so  much  higher  than  they  wore  when  we  for- 
merly did  meet  the  prices  which  they  made. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  good.    Now 

Mr.  Felton.  Could  I  make  anything  plainer  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  if  the  cost  of  their  raw  material  advanced  in 
an  ec^ual  proportion,  would  you  then  be  able  to  meet  their  competi- 
tion m  this  country  as  you  did  before? 

Mr.  Feltoi^.  If  they  charged  for  rails  in  the  foreign  markets  of 
the  world,  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  what  they  charged  last 
year,  then  we  would  be  able  to  meet  their  competition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  not  exactly  an  answer  to  my  question,  but 
I  will  put  it  this  way — perhaps  this  will  cover  it:  Is  the  same  state- 
ment embodied  in  your  answer  true  of  each  of  the  other  years  from 
1898  down  to  1905— what  you  say  of  1906,  is  it  equally  true  of  each 
of  the  years  preceding  that  up  to  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  Is  that  true?^ 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  statement  you  made  about  conditions  under 
which  you  could  meet  competition  in  1906? 

The  Chairman.  If  the  price  was  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  Ger- 
many for  the  past  ten  years,  up  to  1908,  could  you  meet  their  compe- 
tition?   That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  could  not  to-day;  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  at  the  time,  I  understood  you. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  could  back  in  1898  and  1899.  We  could  in  1898 
and  1899  and  1900,  when  our  costs  for  producing  rails  were  very  con- 
siderably below  what  they  are  to-day,  aue  to  this  lesser  price  we  were 
paying  for  raw  material,  freights,  and  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  the  cost  in  Germany 
has  increased  in  the  same  degree  or  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  of  these  years,  I  forget  which,  you  sold  rails 
abroad  for  $6  cheaper  than  you  did  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  that  is  what  I  stated. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so — substantially  so.  You  need  not  look  at 
your  figures  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  Tike  to  have  these  things  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  AH  right;  we  want  to  get  substantially  what  is  correct. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  takes  so  long.  In  one  of 
those  years — that  was  the  year,  1904 — when  I  explained  that  we  had 
bad  conditions 
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The  Chairman.  You  sold  them  for  $9  less,  I  think,  that  year. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  when  the  Turks  got  us? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes ;  the  Turks  got  us  in  their  claw  that  year.  There 
is  one  year  here — I  think  there  is  one  year  here — ^when  we  sold  for 
$6.80  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  the  year  1905. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  make  money  or  lose  it  on  that  exportation  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  lost  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  lose?  [After  a  pause.]  Oh,  if  you 
have  to  go  into  your  papers  for  it 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  not  remember,  you  know,  as  to  the  figures  in 
a  mass  of  papers  like  this.    You  know  that  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  that  would  give  you  such  a  jolt  that  you 
would  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  not  got  the  exact  amount  for  that  one  year, 
but  I  happen  to  have  it  for  all  the  years  figured  up,  and,  as  I  say, 
that  is  one  of  the  years  covered  by  these  figures  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  you  gentle- 
men are  welcome  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  telling  us  how  or  who  can 
give  us  this  information  as  to  the  cost  of  steel  rails  abroad? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  get  that.  We  have  tried 
to  get  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  very  much  to  find  out 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would,  too.  It  would  be  a  most  valuable  thing, 
if  we  could  find  out  that.  I  am  afraid  what  I  am  stating  here  is 
now  going  right  out  in  the  press  dispatches  and  being  given  to  the 
mills  of  the  world — ^what  we  can  not  get  from  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  mystery  atout  it,  is  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  Why,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  is  what  seems  to  me — of  course  I  have  not  manu- 
factured any  steel  rails — ^but  it  looks  to  me  like  the  man  who  is  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  would, 
for  his  own  satisfaction  and  protection,  find  out  what  it  costs  his 
competitors  to  make  them.  That  is  simply  a  statement,  but  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  question  now. 

Have  you  any  connection  with  the  steel  trust  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  steel  trust? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  United  States  Steel  Company  is  the  technical 
name  for  it,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Felton.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  own  any  stock  in  it?  • 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  P^ELTON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  fix  prices  in  the  United  States  or  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  Do  you  sell  at  the  same  price 
that  thev  sell  at? 

Mr.  P'^ELTON.  We  sell  generally  at  the  same  price  that  they  do. 
Let  me  explain  to  you  exactly  what  is  done  in  the  rail  business  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  presidents  of  the  rail  mills  have  frequent  conferences  at  which 
they  discuss  the  question  of  a  fair  price  to  charge  for  steel  rails. 
After  that  discussion,  we  each  one  act  as  we  think  is  best  for  our 
company.  That  has  resulted  largely  in  a  price  of  $28,  the  price  of 
steel  rails  having  been  quoted  in  a  general  way  at  $28.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  sell  all  our  rails  at  $28.  That  is  perhaps  what  you 
want  to  know,  is  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  fix  the  jump,  but  you  don't  jump  together — ^that 
is  about  it,  is  it  not?  You  do  everything,  now,  at  one  of  these  meet- 
ings that  you  can  think  of  to  do  to  try  to  avoid  the  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  come  to  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  at 
all. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  all  sell  at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Felton.  T  don't  know  what  the  other  mills  sell  at.  I  think 
they  sell  at  $28. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  incjuire  what  the  other  people  sell  at? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  never  inquire;  it  would  not  do  any  good. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  care  what  the  other  people  sell  for,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  they  sell  at  that  price,  because  I  would  find 
out  when  I  come  to  quote  prices  to  railroads  if  that  price  were  cut 
to  any  considerable  extent ;  that  would  develop. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  be  very  much  surprised,  then,  to  find  one  of 
them  getting  $30  a  ton,  when  you  are  only  getting  $28  a  ton  for  your 
product? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  be  surprised,  and  I  would  think  that  our 
selling  department  was  very  lax  if  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  be  very  much  surprised  and  chagrined — 
not  chagrined,  but  surprised — ^if  you  found  out  that  they  were  selling 
at  $27  a  ton  and  that  you  were  selling  for  $28  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  think  in  such  a  case,  also,  that  we  ought  to 
find  that  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  there  not  natural  or  artificial  advantages  that  en- 
able one  steel  mill  to  make  steel  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  another 
mill? 

Mr.  Felton.  No  doubt  there  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  yet  they  all  sell,  by  accident,  at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Felton.  It  is  not  by  accident.  I  told  you  just  exactly  what  was 
done  in  the  steel-rail  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  How  long  have 
you  been  in  this  steel-rail  business? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  been  in  the  steel-rail  business  since  1880. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  making  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Felton.  The  company  that  I  went  to  work  for  made  steel  rails 
in  1880. 

Mr.  Ci^\RK.  When  did  you  get  into  this  company  that  is  making 
steel  rails — the  company  that  you  are  in  now  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  been  in  it  ever  since  I  have  been  in  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  is  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  Since  1880. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  do  anything  except  make  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  do  all  sorts  of  steel  work — produce  all  sorts  of 
steel  products. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  company  capitalized  for?  [After  a 
pause.]     Now,  can  you  not  tell  without  looking  in  those  papers? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  want  to  give  you  accurate  information. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  wants  to  get  the  daily  quotation. 

Mr.  Felton.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Just  for  information,  in  what  capacity  did  you  enter 
that  company? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  went  into  the  chemical  laboratory  and  went  up 
through  the  mills  and  have  been  with  them  ever  since. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  comi)any  capitalized  for? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  capital  invested  in  works  and  in  the  business  is 
just  about  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  whole  capital  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  dividend  did  you  pay  in  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1907  we  paid  $1,155,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  per  cent  is  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  Understand,  that  is  not  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany ;  that  is  the  amount  of  money  which  is  invested  in  the  busings. 

Mr.  Clark.  Actually  invested  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Actually  invested  in  the  business.  There  is  no  water 
in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  only  got  a  million  dollars  profit  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  Feltx)n.  I  said  we  paid  that  to  our  stockholders-  I  did  not 
say  that  was  our  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  were  your  profits? 

Mr.  Felton.  Our  profits  in  that  year — I  have  taken  the  two  best 
years  we  have  had  in  ten  years;  1907  was  not  the  best  year;  it  was  a 
poor  year  for  us  on  account  of  the  high  prices  for  materials.  Our 
income  was  $5,420,000. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Five  million  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Deducting  our  bonded  interest  or  interest  on  bonds,  amount- 
ing to  $748,000,  left  net  earnings  of  $4,671,000^  from  which  we  charged 
off,  depreciation,  $1,572,000,  leaving  our  net  income  $3,099,000.  Out 
of  that  dividends  of  $1,155,000  were  paid  to  our  stockholders. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  counting  up  this  three  and  a  fraction  per  cent  of 
profits,  how  much  capital  did  you  say  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  the  percentages  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right,  give  them. 

Mr.  Felton.  The  percentage  of  income  on  the  total  capital  invested 
was  10.79  per  cent.  Our  interest  on  bonds  was  1.49  per  cent.  Our 
depreciation  was  3.13  per  cent.  The  net  income  out  of  which  divi- 
dends were  paid  was  G.17  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  any  increase  in  value  of  your  property  that 
you  have  not  counted  there?     Did  you  add  to  your  holdmgs? 

Mr.  Felton.  You  mean  did  we  increase  our  works? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  or  did  you  buy  anything  else  of  value  that  be- 
longs to  the  company? 

Mr.  Felton.  >.o,  sir;  nolliing  at  all.  If  anything  had  been  bought 
here  it  would  have  been  shown  up  here — that  is,  we  did  not  conceal 
any  of  our  profits.    That  is  \Yhat  I  think  you  are  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  the  president  of  your  company  get  for 
salary  ? 
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Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  called  on  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want,  whether  you  answer  it 
or  not.    We  want  to  arrive  at  how  much  profit  you  are  making. 

Mr.  Felton.  How  much  profit  we  are  making? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question  to  lead  up  to  that. 
Is  every  stockholder  in  the  company  an  officer  in  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  paying  anybody  any  such  price  as  president 
as  the  steel  trust  is  paying  Corey,  a  million  dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  are  not;  no.' 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  fair  way  to  find  out  about  what  the  profits 
are  is  to  find  out  whether  the  managers  of  the  company,  the  top 
notchers 

Mr.  Felton.  I  see. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  Whether  the  salaries  paid  to  those 
men  do  not  swell  up  the  expenses  to  such  an  extent  that  you  make  a 
poor  showing  as  to  your  profits,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
a  lot  of  fellows  in  the  company  who  are  becoming  millionaires  and 
multimillionaires. 

Mr.  Felton.  Will  you  allow  me  to  show  you  that?  [Handing  a 
memorandum  on  a  slip  of  paper  to  Mr.  Clark.]  That  is  what  the 
president  is  getting. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  would  like  to  see  that,  too. 

Mr.  Felton.  Pass  it  around. 

Mr.  Clark  Rafter  examination  of  memorandum).  Whew!  How 
many  vice-presidents  have  you  got? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  one  vice-president. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  are  pulling  along  with  six  and  some  odd  per 
cent  dividend. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Can  you  state  what  your  net  profits  per  ton  were 
for  the  year  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  that  right  here,  I  think. 

Mr.  Cockran.  For  what  year  do  you  ask  them? 

Mr.  Longworth.  For  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Felton.  Remember,  1  am  speaking  now  simply  of  rails. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Felton.  Of  steel  rails.  We  manufacture  a  lot  of  other 
things 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  would  prefer  to  hear  it  for  the  whole  product. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  not  got  that,  because  I  came  here  to  talk  about 
rails.  I  wnll  be  glad  to  give  it.  In  fact,  these  figures  which  I  can 
give  will  show  that  to  the  smallest  detail. 

Mr.  Longworth.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  that  I  saw  in  a  copy  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  this  year  that  the  net  earnings  of  the 
steel  corporation  for  the  year  1907  were  $15.50  a  ton.  Were  your 
earning  approximately  the  same? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  made  a  profit  on  rails.  We  have  this  one  plant 
running  on  rails,  you  understand,  and  the  percentage  of  pront  on 
that  one  work  is  aoout  the  same  as  the  general  percentage  of  profit 
on  all  the  works,  but  on  rails  our  profits  per  net  ton,  before  any 
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depreciation  is  charged  off,  was  1  .C6  per  cent.  That  was  in  1907.  In 
1906  our  profits  were  3.28  a  ton.    In  1905  our  profit  was  3.71  a  ton. 

You  have  heard  all  sorts  of  talk  about  the  cost  of  steel  rails.  It  is 
all  based  on  figures  that  were  made  up  in  the  late  nineties  when  we 
were  paying  our  men  10  cents  an  hour  and  they  were  working  nine 
hours  a  day,  when  our  rates  on  the  railroad  did  not  scarcely  pay  the 
cost,  and  when  everybody  that  was  selling  us  any  supplies — iron  ore 
or  anything  like  that — was  not  getting  back  a  new  dollar  for  an  old 
one. 

On  that  basis  we  made  the  steel  awfully  cheap.  We  were  then  able 
to  make  steel  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  anybody  else  in  the  world,  we 
think.  Since  then  prices  have  gone  up,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  you, 
until  to-day — ^last  year — ^those  were  the  actual  profits  per  ton  wLidh 
we  made  on  steel  rails  at  our  Sparrows  Point  plant. 

Mr..  LoNGWORTH.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  read  a  sen- 
tence from  a  letter  that  I  received  this  morning  from  a  correspondent 
After  calling  attention  to  this  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  he 
says: 

If  we  called  the  value  of  a  ton  of  steel  as  $30,  you  will  observe  that  the  net 
profit  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  from  40  to  45  per  cent.  You  know  what  the 
tariff  is  that  enables  this  to  be  mnintained.  That  Increased  cost  ficoes  through 
everything  which  is  being  done  in  the  United  States,  whether  it  be  house  build- 
ing, manufacture  of  hardware,  or  railroad  building.  In  comparison  with  the 
profit  of  40  to  45  per  cent,  I  may  say  to  you  that  manufacturers  are  usuaUy  well 
contented  with  a  10  per  cent  net  profit. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  made  anything  like  that 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  the  writer  of  that  article  a  manufacturer  of  steel 
rails? 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  he  bases  his  argument 
on,  but  on  the  general  steel  business,  not  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Felton.  When  you  compare  the  earnings  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  with  the  earnings  of  these  smaller  corporations,  you 
must  remember  that  the  United  States  Steel  Company  owns  all  their 
raw  material ;  you  must  remember  that  they  own  the  means  of  trans- 
porting those  raw  materials  to  their  mills;  that  they  own  the  steam- 
ships and  the  cars;  that  they  own  their  supplies  o^  fuel,  and  every- 
thing from  the  ground  up  that  goes  to  make  a  ton  of  steel.  Now,  they 
are  entitled  to  a  profit  on  each  one  of  those  things ;  their  money  is  in- 
vested in  it  and  tney  ought  to  have  a  profit  on  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  that  caused  additional  cost  to  you  in  your  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Felton.  Has  it  caused 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  the  additional  cost  that  you  state  has  occurred  since 
1898,  when  the  steel  trust  was  organized,  been  caused  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  steel  trust  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  could  not — I  do  not  see  how  it  has  been  caused  by  it 
We  all  know  that  everything  has  gone  up  in  these  years.  Railroad 
rates  have  advanced,  and  the  steel  corporation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  Possibly  the  price  of  iron  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  has 
gone  up  because  of  the  steel  corporation. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  it  has  a  natural  advance  and  not  an  arbitrary  one, 
for  which  they  are  responsible? 

Mr.  Felton.  It  would  seem  to  me  so,  because  it  has  been  since  the 
steel  corporation  was  formed,  and  I  can  not  see  that  because  there 
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has  been  an  advance  since  the  steel  corporation  was  organized  that  it 
has  been  because  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  What  proportion  of 
the  steel-rail  production  of  the  country  do  you  produce* 

Mr.  Felton.  Last  year  there  was  about  3,600,000  tons  of  rail  made^ 
I  think.    Let  me  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  have  in  these  things.  The 
production  of  all  kinds  of  rails  was  3,663,000  tons  made  in  1907.  That 
was  a  little  smaller  than  the  year  before.  The  year  before  the  produc- 
tion was  3,977,000  tons.  That  was  the  maximum.  That  is  the  maxi- 
mum year;  4,000,000  tons,  in  round  numbers,  you  might  call  it.  In 
that  year  we  made  about  450,000  tons,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  I  understood  you  at  the  beginning  of  your  remarks* 
you  stated  that  you  came  here  to  represent  the  entire  steel  industry! 

Mr.  Felton.  I  was  asked  to  come  here  by  the  steel-rail  producers  to 
say  that  they  did  not  feel  that  under  present  conditions  the  duty  of 
$7.84  a  ton  on  steel  rails  is  an  excessive  one. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  United  States  Steel  Company,  then,  will  not  appear; 
is  that  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  they  will  not, 
because  you  know  that  your  committee  asked  to  have  special  individ- 
uals appointed  to  come  here  and  talk  to  you  on  these  separate 
schedules,  and  meetings  were  held  at  the  offices  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association,  at  which  all  the  interests  we  could  get  together 
in  the  short  time  were  represented. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  speaking  for  the  whole  trade,  Mr.  Felton,  I  would 
ask  whether  there  is  any  international  agreement  between  England, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  as  to  a  distribution 
of  the  world's  territory  in  the  steel-rail  trade? 

Mr.  Felton.  There  is  nothing  that  we  are  a  party  to. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Felton.  To  my  blelief  there  is  a  hard  and  fast  association  be- 
tween the  German,  English,  French,  and  Belgian  mills. 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  with  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill,  Pardon  me  if  I  read  you  just  a  sentence.  I  think  it  is 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  14, 1908,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
[Eeading:] 

It  Is  understood  that  some  sort  of  an  agreement  bearing  up  exports  of  steel 
has  existed  for  several  years  between  the  United  States  and  the  leading  iron- 
producing  countries  of  Europe.  This  agreement,  It  is  said,  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  stimulate  the  foreign  branch  of  the  steel  business  and  has  resulted  in 
great  benefits  to  the  companies  concerned.  There  is  also  an  understanding  re- 
garding the  armor-plate  trade. 

To  your  knowledge,  is  there  any  truth  whatever  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is,  is  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  a  party 
to  it? 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  not  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.  I  am  asking 
you  as  representing  now  the  entire  steel-rail  trade  of  the  Unitea 
States 

Mr.  Felton.  Understand,  I  do  not  know  as  to  what  the  other  steel 
mills  may  do. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  could  not  say  as  to  the  truth  of  that  statement? 
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Mr.  Feltox.  Xo:  but  I  do  know  that  thst  airangement  is  in  force, 
and  I  do  know  that  we  would  like  very  much  to  be  put  in  a  position 
wh^re  we  could  join  it 

Mr.  Hill.  A\Tiy? 

Mr.  Felton.  Because  it  would  protect  the  entire  steel-rail  market  of 
the  world.  "We  would  get  better  prices.  We  would  not  cut  one 
another's  throats.     We  would  save  liabilities  which  exist  now. 

You  understand  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  German  or  the 
English  mills  from  subsidizing  any  one  of  their  mills  which  is  well 
located  to  simply  flood  this  country  with  cheap  steel  rails  and  make 
up  the  difference  in  cost  between  them.  We  can  not  oppose  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Mr.  Hill.  ilr.  Felton,  are  you  at  liberty  to  make  any  price  yon  see 
fit  for  rails  delivered  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Feltox.  Certainly  we  are. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Is  the  German  manufacturer,  under  the  ^ndicate  agree- 
ment, permitted  to  make  anv  price  he  sees  fit  for  rails  delivered  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Feltox.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  not  the  prices  between  Germany,  England,  France, 
and  Belgium  and  the  United  States  fixed  in  London,  and  is  not  the 
price  of  rails  in  the  world  controlled 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  answer  the  question  you  asked 

Mr.  Feltox.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  price  controlled  by  international  agreement 
rather  than  by  tariffs? 

Mr.  Feltox.  No,  sir ;  not  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  whole  trade. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  know  it,  but  I  can  not  answer  what  I  do  not  know 
about 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  you  represent  the  whole  trade. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  am  not  taken  into  the  secret  councils. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  there  be  anybody  before  the  committee  who  can 
answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Probably  not. 

Mr.  Gaixes.  'What  do  3'ou  believe  as  to  whether  the  prices  of  rails 
are  fixed  by  an  international  agreement  made  in  England? 

Mr.  Feltox.  I  know  that  the  German,  English,  and  French  mills 
have  some  sort  of  an  understandinff,  and  I  say  I  think  it  would  be 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  steel  trade  if  the  Amer- 
ican mills  were  allowed  to  do  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Gaixes.  Now,  do  you  think  that  those  French,  German,  and 
English  mills  have  an  understanding  with  any  of  the  American 
manufacturers  of  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  no  reason  for  making  up  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Gaines.  A  lawyer  has  no  right  to  think  against  his  clients. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Besides  which,  you  would  not  bring  any  such 
thoughts  in  here  anyway. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Another  question,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Felton.  You 
must  have  some  reason,  with  your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  steel 
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trade,  to  have  one  impression  or  another.  Which  impression  do  you 
have  in  reference  to  the  mattter? 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  I  know  that  steel  rails  are  being  sent  into  this 
country.  That  is,  I  just  heard  yesterday  that  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  had  placed  an  order  for  steel  rails  delivered  at 
Pensacola  or  Mobile,  for  foreign  rails  to  come  in  here,  and  I  do  not 
believe  th6se  rails  would  have  come  in  here  if  there  had  been  any  ar- 
rangement among  the  foreign  mills  and  the  American  mills  as  to  a 
price  here ;  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  come  in  in  such  an  event. 

Mr.  Gaines,  That  is  the  circumstance  that  tends  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  such  agreement.  Have  you  observed  anything 
which  has  induced  you  to  at  any  time  suspect  that  there  was  such  an 
agreement? 

Mr.  Felton.  No  ;  I  can  not  say  that  there  has  been. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Felton,  that  you  would 
like  very  much  to  be  in  a  position  to  join  this  combination. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  entire  good  of  the  steel 
trade  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  AVhat  would  prevent  you  from  doing  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  law. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  the  law  prohibit  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Joining  a  foreign  combination? 

Mr.  Felton.  Joining  any  kind  of  a  combination. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  stated  what  the  cost  of  production  of 
steel  rails  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  only  state  as  to  my  own  article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wish  you  would  state  what  was  the  cost  in  1907 
of  the  production 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  he  gave  it  for  every  year — for  five  or  six 
years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  what  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  rails  has 
been — ^what  it  costs  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  teU  you  that  very  quickly.  As  I  say,  these 
figures,  which  you  can  have,  will  show  you  that.  You  want  what  it 
costs  us  at  our  Maryland  works  in  1907  to  make  a  ton  of  rails? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  Before  deducting  anything  for  depreciation,  it  cost 
us  $26.42. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  sold  those  rails  at  $28.08  f.  o.  b.  the  mills? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  had 
risen  $5.50  a  ton.    What  did  you  include  in  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  Merely  the  cost  of  ore.    That  was  only  the  cost  of  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood,   i  ou  manufacture  your  own  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes.  We  purchase  some,  but  we  manufacture  most 
of  the  pig  iron  that  we  use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Pig  iron  has  depreciated  some  $8  per  ton  since 
1907  in  the  price,  has  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Since  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was  stated 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Since  the  panic,  I  suppose  he  means,  of  1907- 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Evidently  the  items  of  cost — that  would  reduce 
the  pig  iron  that  goes  into  a  steel  rail  to  that  extent,  would  it  not? 

Air.  Felton.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  iron  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  steel  rails.  It  is  iron  used  in  foundries.  The  iron  that  is  used 
to  make  steel  rails  is  a  special  grade  of  iron,  known  as  Bessemer  iroiL 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  must  beg  to  differ  with  you  there,  because  we 
claim  in  our  part  of  the  country  to  be  able  to  make  good  steel,  and 
we  make  it  from  another  iron. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  vou  make  it  from  basic  iron? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ves. 

Mr.  Felton.  But  the  pig  iron  we  use  is  what  we  call  B^semer  | 
iron.  We  make  all  Bessemer  rails.  We  do  not  make  any  open-hearth  I 
rails.  I 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  has  there  not  been  a  decrease  in  the  price  of 
that? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  that. 
That  has  probably  been  due  to  a  lowering  in  the  price  of  coke.  There 
has  been  a  lowering  in  the  price  of  coke.  There  has  also  been  a  mark- 
ing off  on  the  book  values  of  ore  i^  the  hands  of  furnace  men.  Tliat 
is,  they  marked  that  off  and  accepted  a  loss  on  it,  and  went  ahead  to 
try  and  meet  the  new  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  about  the  great  increase  in  cost  in 
book  value,  as  you  produce  everything,  from  the  ore  on  up,  from  1808 
to  1007,  has  not  been — ^not  as  much  decrease,  I  know,  but  has  there 
not  been  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  by  marking  down  these 
figures  since  1907  up  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Felton.  There  has  been  a  lowering  in  cost  in  1008  due  to  a 
decrease  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  but  that  has  not  been  sufBcient 
to  make  up  the  increased  cost  due  to  the  very  slow  running.  For 
instance,  we  have  only  been  able  to  run  our  rail  plant  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  time  this  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  that  you  just  said  you  had  marked  down? 

Mr.  Felton.  Lake  ores,  I  ihink,  were  reduced  50  cents  a  ton  over 
the  high  prices  of  these  last  yoars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  did  it  amount  to  in  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  would  amount  to,  roughly,  about 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  will  you  state,  has  there  been  any  reduction 
of  wages  in  your  mills? 

Mr.  Felton.  No  ;  we  have  tried  to  hold  up  wages,  with  the  hope 
that  this  thing  was  going  to  turn. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  has  been  the  total  reduction  of  your  cost 
items  within  the 

Mr.  Felton.  Our  cost  items  this  year,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  more 
than  they  were  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  are  pay- 
ing less  for  our  raw  materials. 

Sir.  Underwood.  I  understand 

Mr.  Felton.  Due  to  our  slow  running. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  at  what 
it  would  be  if  the  market  picks  up,  and  you  can  run  every  day  with 
the  reduced  cost  of  material.  What  has  been  the  reduction  in  cost 
aside  from  the  slow  running? 
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Mr.  Felton.  If  we  could  run — that  is,  you  mean  if  we  could  run 
normally  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  What  would  be  our  probable  reduction  this  year? 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  over  1907;  yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  should  think  that  would  probably  be  1.50  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  1.50? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  a  hasty  calculation,  you  loiow. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  present  tariff  on  steel 
rails  is  not  a  prohibitive  duty? 

Mr.  Felton.  Not  at  all.  In  the  Gulf  States  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast  we  are  liable  at  any  time  to  have  rails  sent  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  have  them  sent  in? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  not  had  them  sent  in  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  because,  as  I  said,  foreign  mills  were  so  largely  occupied  with 
their  home  market  and  the  demand  that  came  on  them  from  this 
great  activity  all  over  the  world  that  they  did  not  send  in  these 
rails,  apparently;  but  I  believe  we  are  right  up  against  it  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  an  apprehension  and  not  sustained  by 

Mr.  Felton.  It  has  been  our  experience  in  the  past,  and  we  would 
have  to  reason  that  from  what  our  experience  has  been 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  here  that  the  production  of  steel  rails 
in  this  countrv  amounted  to  eS/)00.000  tons  in  1J)07  and  something 
lilce  4,000,000  in  1906.     That  is  what  you  stated,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;   I  think  that  was  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  many  tons.  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  fact:  I  notice  that  in  the  year  1895 — and  that  was  in  a  very 
profitable  year — there  were  only  775  tons  imported.  In  the  next  year 
there  were  958  tons  imported.  In  the  next  year  there  were  2,335 
tons  imported.  In  1898  there  were  5,530  tons  imported.  In  1899 
there  were  298  tons  imported.  In  1900  there  were  2,385  tons  im- 
ported. In  1901  there  were  933  tons  imported.  In  1902  there  were 
14,836  tons  imported.  In  1903  there  were  123,000  tons  imported. 
In  1904  there  were  49.000  tons  imported.  In  1905  there  were  19,473 
tons  imported.  In  1906  there  were  10,037  tons  imported,  and  in 
1907  there  were  3,911  tons  imported. 

Now,  that  is  the  total  importation  of  steel  rails  from  1895  to 
1907,  and  in  no  year  did  the  importation  amount  to  1  per  cent  of 
the  consumption  of  the  American  market.  Now,  do  you  not  call 
tliat  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  consider — if  rails  can  be  sent  in  here,  and 
we  know  that  they  can,  I  do  not  think  the  tariff  would  prohibit  their 
coming  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  suppose  there  are  exceptional  cases,  when  they 
could  come  in  absolutely  at  a  loss,  but  really  want  to  get  at  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  understand.  I  have  tried  to  give  them  to  you  the 
best  I  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  want  to  have  something  we  can  base  the 
facts  on  as  to  this  tariff,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  a 
fair  statement  of  the  case  that  when,  in  a  period  of  nearly — well,  in  a 
period  of  twelve  years — the  total  importation  of  rails  into  the  United 
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States  amounted  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  do  you  not  call 
that  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  tariff  that  has  protected  the 
American  manufacturer  very  effectively.  A  prohibitive  tariff  is 
something  that  would  keep  rails  out  of  this  country  absolutely,  and 
I  know  that  it  is  perfectly  possible,  under  normal  conditions,  to  ship 
some  of  these  Belgian  rails  and  the  other  cheap  rails  to  our  Pacific 
coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  right  there. 
My  idea  of  this  proposition  is  that  when  the  price  is  high  at  home 
here — and  I  am  asking  you  simply  for  information — there  is  a  great 
demand  among  the  railroads  to  buy  rails,  that  that  is  an  opportunity 
when  the  foreigner  comes  into  our  territory;  but  you  say  it  is  not 
Now,  in  the  figures  I  give  you,  in  1895  and  1896  and  1897,  when  the 
market  was  low  and  conditions  in  this  country  were  not  so  very 
prosperous — I  believe  we  will  agree  on  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  what  years  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1895,  1896,  and  1897  they  were  not  as  prosper- 
ous as  they  were  in  1903  and  1904? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  1895 ;  yes,  1896  and  1897.  Those  were  very  dull 
years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Dull  years? 

Mr.  Felton.  Very  low  prices  in  those  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  dull,  too? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood,  The  whole  markets  of  the  world  were  dull? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  at  that  time,  with  this  same  duty  of  $7.84, 
there  was  only  less  than  a  thousand  tons  imported  in  the  years  1895 
and  1896,  and  only  a  little  over  2,000  tons  imported  in  1897,  and  yet 
when  we  got  to  the  prosperous  vears  of  1903  it  has  increased  about 
123,000  tons,  and  in  1904  to  49,000  tons,  and  in  1905  to  19,000  tons. 
Now,  that  does  not  seem  to  sustain — of  course  there  was  a  minimum 
amount  imported  in  each  year,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  sustain  your 
proposition  that  in  a  bad  year  the  importation  will  be  larger  than  in 
good  years. 

Mr.  Felton.  Those  were  years  when  our  prices  here  were  extremely 
low,  and  the  steel  rails  could  not  come  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  as  shown  by 
these  statistic??,  because  the  value  of  the  unit 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  you  will  find  that  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  the  value  of  the  unit  was  lower  in  those 
years  than  now. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  because  the  last  year  I  have  here — ^that  is,  the 
years  these  figures  were  prepared  for,  the  first  year  was  1898.  In 
that  year  our  price  for  domestic  rails  was  $19.44. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  that  in  the  year 
1907,  when  you  say  the  price  was  very  low  in  this  country,  the  value 
of  the  imported  article  was  $23,  and  yet  only  2,000  tons  came  in,  and 
yet  in  the  year  1906  this  unit  value  oi  rails  as  given  for  the  imported 
article  was  still  $23  and  10,000  tons  came  in.  So  that  does  not  seem 
to  sustain  your  idea. 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  a  pretty  low  price  for  rails  in  this  country, 
was  it  not! 
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Mr.  Underwc)Od.  As  I  understand,  that  was  not  the  selling  price; 
that  was  the  value  on  which  the  duty  was  assessed.  Of  course  the 
$7 

Mr.  Felton.  Would  come  off  that  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  $7.84- 


Mr.  Felton.  Oh,  no;  I  am  pretty  sure 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  givmg  you  now  the  selling  price  in  1006, 
being  $23,  and  you  say  the  selling  price  in  1906  of  steel  rails  was  $28. 

Mr.  Felton.  In  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  1906. 

Mr.  Felton.  1906,  yes;  but  you  were  talking  about  1890. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  have  given  you  both  dates.  I  am  giving  you 
now  the  value  of  the  article  as  fixed  by  the  imported  rail  that  came 
in  here  without  the  duty  added,  as  $23.44,  for  the  importation  of 
10,000  tons  of  rails  in  1906._  Now,  the  price  in  America,  the  Ameri- 
can rail,  was  selling,  according  to  your  statement,  for  something  like 
$28.  ^ 

Mr.  Felton.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  what? 

Mr.  Underwood.  1906. 

Mr.  Felton.  1906;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  the  duty  was  not  added  to  that  rail; 
that  was  the  value  of  the  export  price  as  fixed  by  the  Government — 
while  they  fix  the  price  abroad ;  they  fixed  the  price  abroad  as  $23.44 
in  1906. 

Mr.  Felton.  Then  the  duty  would  have  been  added  to  that  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course 

Mr.  Felton.  Then  those  rails  would  have  cost  in  this  country 
something  over  $30. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  Those  rails  probably  went  to  the  Gulf  ports  and  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  were 
able  to  come  in  at  that  price ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  show  is  that  your 
assertion  that  because  we  are  going  to  have  dull  times  would  en- 
courage the  importation  of  rails  is  not  shown  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  only  in  the  year  1897  a  little  over  2,000  tons  of  rails  imported, 
the  value  abroad  being  fixed  by  the  Government  at  $23,  and  in  1906, 
a  very  prosperous  year,  there  were  10,000  tons  imported,  and  the 
value  ox  steel  being  fixed  at  $23,  with  the  same  values  in  the  prosper- 
ous year,  the  amount  of  importation  had  increased.  Now,  does  that 
not  mdicate  that  what  you  say,  that  the  importations  will  increase  in 
bad  years,  is  not  sustained  by  this  record? 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  those  years  were  years  when  the  foreign  mills 
were  well  occupied  by  the  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  1897 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1897?     No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  say.    This  is  1897. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  thought  you  said  in  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Tn  1897,  when  there  was  a  low  market,  and  the 
same  value  of  rails  abroad,  as  compared  with  rails  in  1906,  the  im- 

Sortations  were  small,  and  in  1906  they  had  increased,  which  evi- 
ently  does  not  sustain  your  theory  that  they  come  in  here  in  bad 
times,  does  it? 
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Mr.  Felton.  I  am  afraid— I  am  pretty  stupid,  I  ^ess,  but  I  can 
not  get  the  point  you  are  trying  to  make.  Of  course,  m  1906  we  were 
rery  busy,  and  the  foreign  mills  were  also  very  busy.  There  may 
have  been  some  railroads  not  able  to  get  the  rails  in  this  country,  an3 
they  imported  foreign  rails. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  agree  to  that ;  but  in  1897  you  were  not  very 
busy? 

Mr.  Felton.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  foreign  mills  were  not  very  busy  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  in  that  year  there  was  only  one-fifth  the 
number  of  rails  brought  into  this  country  that  were  brought  in  nine 
years  later,  in  1906. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  does  not  sustain  your  proposition  that  a 
dull  market  would  mean  an  importation  of  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  Would  not  that  be  explained  by  the  low  selling  price 
of  rails  in  this  country  in  1807? 

Mr.  Underwood.  1  was  going  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  low 
selling  price  in  this  country  would  be  what  fixes  it,  but  it  would  be 
Ihe  low  price  of  rails  abroad  as  to  whether  they  would  come  in  here. 

Mr.  Felton.  If  rails  would  come  in  here  at  $19,  the  foreign  maker 
would  have  to  meet  the  price,  or  approximately  meet  the  price  of  $19, 
and  pav  the  duty  in  that  wa}",  so  that  the  low  price  at  which  rails 
are  selling  here  would  be  almost  sure  to  shut  out  the  foreign  rails. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  so.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to. 
Therefore,  when  we  have  a  poor  market — we  agree  absolutely  on  that 
proposition.  When  we  have  dull  times  and  a  poor  market  here,  and 
a  low  price  here,  the  American  producer  need  not  fear  competition. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes ;  that  is  true,  but  we  could  not  get  back  to  those 
low  prices  and  live  unless  prices  of  raw  materials,  labor,  and  freights 
would  go  back  to  where  they  were.  That  would  enable  us,  of  course, 
to  roach  these  low  costs  again. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  did  import  into  this  country  in  1907,  4,610  tons,  which,  of 
courhc,  was  a  negligible  amount  as  to  the  total  production 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  we  did  import  4,610  tons,  at  a  value  of 
$133,000,  or  a  price  per  ton  of  rails  of  $29,  just  a  little  more  than  the 
American  price. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  happen  to  know  about  some  rails  that  were  im- 
ported in  that  year,  and  they  were  special  rails;  that  is,  they  were 
rails  that  were  used  by  street  railways.  It  is  a  special  rail  that  is 
made  in  Germany  for  going  around  the  curves  m  street  railway 
tracks,  in  the  streets.  I  know  that  some  of  those  rails  were  imported 
in  that  year.  Whether  those  were  the  rails  or  not,  whether  that 
would  explain  it,  of  course  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  if  they  were  special  rails,  they 
did  not  come  in  competition  with  the  American  product;  but  the 
importation  of  that  small  amount  of  rails  seems  to  have  been  the 
basis  on  which  the  American  market  was  fixed,  and  it  was  just  belo^ 
the  price  of  rails  that  came  in. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  if  you  could  have  that  matter  investigated 
you  would  find  out  that  they  were  what  was  known  as  girder  guard 
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rails,  for  the  purpose  of  these  curves.  They  are  specially  designed 
rails,  made  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  is  what  I  want  to  ask  you :  If  they  came  in 
here  at  $29 — that  was  their  valuation — were  those  rails  sold  in  this 
country  at  $29,  or  were  they  sold  here  at  $29,  with  the  duty  added  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  importation  of  rails  was 
at  that  time,  these  German  guard  rails ;  were  they  sold  at  $29  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know.  I  simply  know  of  the  fact  of  their 
having  come  in.  I  should  think  the  custom-house  could  tell  you 
what  that  was.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  any  idea  of  what  a 
European  rail  can  be  purchased  for  in  New  York,  or  could  have  been 
purchased  for  in  1907,  with  the  duty  and  all  paid,  if  any  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  could  tell  you  what  they  could 
be  purchased  for  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Felton.  Pretty  nearly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right;  tell  us. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly.  It  is  sometiiing  better 
than  $33,  but  just  what  I  do  not  know.  That  is  figuring  on  $3 
freight  rate,  which  I  think  is  high. 

I^.  Underwood.  About  $33? 

Mr.  Felton.  Something  less  than  $33. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Very  much  less?     One  dollar  less? 

Mr.  Felton,  I  do  not  know ;  I  simply  know  that  rails  were  sold 
at  Antwerp  at  less  than  this  figure  I  have  used  in  computing  this 
price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  will  give  me  what  I  want.  What  do  you 
say  they  are  sold  for  at  Antwerp? 

Mr.  Felton.  This  is  the  latest  report  we  have.  Eails  have  been 
sold  at  Antwerp  at  $23.04,  or  better. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty-three  dollars  and  four  cents? 

Mr.  Felton.  Or  better. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  to  that,  how  much  freight  do  you  add  to 
cover  the  cost  of  bringing  it  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  That,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  foreign  freight 
rate.  I  figured  on  $3,  but  I  think  they  could  be  brought  for  a  good 
deal  better  than  $3— perhaps  $2.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Could  they  be  brought  here  for  $2  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  had  freight  rates  on  iron  ore  of  between  6 
and  7  shillings;  that  is  $1.75.  Rails  would  be  more  than  iron  ore.  I 
do  not  think  they  could  come  in  for  less  than  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  there  is  at  least  $2,  and  the  duty  must  be  added 
to  those  rails  to  bring  them  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Splitting  the  diflFerence  and  puttinjj  it  $2.50  to 
bring  them  in  here  would  make  the  cost  of  bringing  rails  m  this  coun- 
try $25.70.    Now,  is  there  any  marine  insurance  on  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  that  ought  to  cover  the  marine  insurance. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  difference  between  what  your  cost  is 
and  what  they  can  be  landed  here  for  from  Antwerp  amounts  to  about 
$1  a  ton  under  the  present  prices  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  that? 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  me  the  cost  a  while  ago  at  $26.42. 

Mr.  Felton.  $23.04  at  Antwerp. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No;  your  cost  of  production  is  $26.42? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  jou  ^ive  the  selling  price  at  Antwerp  as  ^23 
and  add  $2.50  for  freight,  which  makes  $25,505  "^l^i^h  makes  the  dif-       | 
ference  between  your  cost  and  their  selling  price  in  New  York  of  90 
cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Fel-ton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  correct?  | 

Mr.  Felton.  That  would  be  according  to  your  figures;  yes.  ' 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  you  get  a  duty  of  $7.84  a  ton  to  protect  a 
difference  in  cost  of  90  cents. 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  remember  that  all  our  rails  are  not  delivered  at 
New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Felton.  They  are  delivered  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
even  for  delivery  in  New  York  we  have  to  pay  freight,  and  the  prices 
I  gave  you  are  t.  o.  b.  mill  prices.  The  German  mills  from  Antwerp 
would  probably  get  a  lower  rate  to  ttie  Gulf  ports  than  they  would  to 
New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Felton.  Those  vessels  go  out  very  light  to  get  cotton  and  will 
take  almost  any  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  as  to  interior  points,  the  mill  located  in  the 
interior  would  have  the  advantage  or  tiiat  diflfer^itial  in  freight, 
which  you  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Felton.  A  mill  located  in  the  interior  has  the  natural  protec* 
tion  due  to  the  freight  from  the  seaboard  always,  and  I  said  when  I 
began  here  that  we  are  the  most  vulnerable  to  any  lowering  of  tbe 
tariff  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  being  the  case,  there  being  only  90  cents 
difference,  according  to  your  statement,  in  the  difference  ot  your  cost 
and  what  the  rail  can  be  laid  down  at  from  Antwerp,  and  having 
nearly  $7  clean  protection  on  it  above  the  cost  of  production,  do  you 
not  think  that  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  with  a  government  deficit  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  the  rail  interests  of  this  country  can  con- 
cede something? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  to  look  back  to  the  profits  on  our  business 
which  we  transacted  in  those  years,  and  I  have  given  you  those  profits, 
and  T  have  shown  you  what  we  realized  out  of  the  business  in  190o 
and  190(»,  which  were  the  best  years  we  ever  had,  and,  based  on  those 
figures,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  da 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  answering  the  question.  I  want  to  get 
it  from  you. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  I  do  not  think  we  could.  I  have  given  you  tho>e 
figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  given  me  the  cost  of  your  production. 

Mr.  Felton.  And  I  have  given  our  profits  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  given  the  Antwerp  price,  with  the 
freight  added,  and  there  is  only  ninety-odd  cents  difference,  and  you 
have  $7.80  duty  out  of  which  to  make  profit,  and  I  think  that  if  yo" 
were  to  make  a  profit  of  $1  or  $2  a  ton  you  would  be  making  a  hand- 
some profit.     Suppose  you  made  a  profit  of  $2  a  ton  on  the  amount 
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of  production  of  steel  rails,  you  would  be  making  a  handsome  profit, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  Just  remember  that  the  steel  mill,  to  keep  up,  has  to 
renew  itself  absolutely  once  in  ten  years.  That  is  an  expense  which 
you  have  to  figure  into  your  cost,  because  it  will  come  out  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  inchided  that  in  the  $26.42,  I  understood 
you,  did  you  not?     Into  that  amount  did  you  not  put  all  of  your  cost? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  before  anything  was  charged  off  for  depre- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  are  you  going  to  charge  off  on  that  for 
depreciation  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  we  charged  off  something  like  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Fifty  cents  a  ton  for  depreciation  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  the  total  cost  of  the  steel  rail,  allow- 
ing for  depreciation,  $26.92  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Our  average  depreciation  in  this  period  I  find  was  55 
cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  what,  then? 

Mr.  Felton.  But  you  are  figuring  on  the  prices  delivered  at  New 
York,  while  we  would  have  to  pay,  I  think,  $1.25  freight  to  New 
.  York  from  oiu*  mill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  us  fix  the  cost  price  first,  as  I  have  started  to 
do.  That  makes  the  cost  of  your  steel  rail  $26.97,  including  every-, 
thing,  depreciation  and  all,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  it  is  about  that.    Our  cost  or  our  profit? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  ;  I  am  asking  for  your  cost.  I  am  not  worry- 
ing about  the  profit.  I  want  to  know  if  you  stand  on  the  proposition 
that  your  total  cost,  including  depreciation  and  everything  else,  is 
$26.97. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  am  sorry  it  takes  me  so  long  to  find  these  things  in 
my  papers.    I  am  afraid  I  have  not  that  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Were  not  your  figures  stated  a  while  ago  correct? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  profits  in  19G7 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  want  the  profits;  I  want  the  cost. 

Mr.  Felton.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  that  right  here.  After  deducting 
our  general  depreciation,  $26.15.  Our  depreciation  that  year  was  not 
as  heavy  as  the  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  $26.15  is  what  you  say  it  cost  you  per  ton, 
everything  included? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  everything  included. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty-six  dollars  and  fifteen  cents? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  taking  the  Antwerp  price,  adding  $2.50  for 
freight,  makes  it  $25.50,  which  leaves 

Mr.  Felton.  Just  wait  a  minute.  I  made  a  mistake.  It  should  be 
$26.70. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right;  $26.70.  Taking  the  Antwerp  price, 
and  adding  $2.50  for  freight,  and  then  deducting  that,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence between  you  at  your  mill  and  the  foreign  product  in  New  York 
Harbor  of  $1.20,  prepared  to  reach  out  into  this  country  for  business. 

Mr.  Felton.  You  mean  that  is  the  price  of  foreign  rails  delivered 
in  New  York  compared  to  our  f .  o,  b  cost  at  mill  ? 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  Now,  above  that  cost  is  profit,  and  the  duty 
now  being  $7.84,  you  have  $6.64  duty  out  of  which  to  make  vour 
profit? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  that  is  an  extreme  case,  because  we  deliver 
very  few  rails  at  New  York.  Our  business,  you  know,  is  largely 
delivered  at  Savannah  and  through  the  Southern  States — Pensacoli 
and  Galveston,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  fact:  If 
there  were  a  steel  mill  located  at  New  York  that  would  compete  from 
New  York  with  you  in  your  business,  you  would  be  starting  out  on  an 
equal  basis  at  that  point.  The  cost  price  there  of  that  mill's  product 
and  your  cost  price  when  you  start  out  to  go  acro&s  the  continent  for 
competition  would  be  about  on  an  equality.  In  other  words,  I  put 
the  foreigner  into  New  York.  That  is  the  best  place  for  him  to  land 
his  freight  cheaply,  because  there  are  more  vessels  coming  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  suppose  so;  j^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  1  have  located  his  industry  at  the  cheapest  point 
he  can  land  on  American  soil,  where  he  can  get  in  here  the  cheap- 
est, to  put  him  in  competition  with  you,  and  under  this  present  tax 
you  have  $6.64  the  advantage  of  him.  I  want  to  know  if  the  steel-rail 
business,  with  $6.64,  according  to  your  own  figures,  advantage  of  the 
foreign  product  landed  in  the  cheapest  port  of  New  York  does  not 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  concede  something  to  the  American  Republic 
in  the  way  of  producing  revenue? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  your  figures  must  be  wrong  somewhere,  be- 
cause when  we  got  $28  at  our  mill  we  only  made  one  dollar  and 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  those  figures, 
will  you  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  it? 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  You  stated  your  figures  were  wrong. 

The  Chair^ian.  Yes;  you  stated  your  figures  were  wrong. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes.  sir;  I  did.     I  said  something  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  reporter  take  it  down? 

The  Stenographer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  stenographer  read  that,  as  far  as  the  wit- 
ness had  gone? 

The  Stenographer   (reading)  : 

I  think  your  flgiiies  must  be  wrong  somewhere,  because  when  we  got  $2S 
at  our  mill  we  only  made  one  doIl;:r  and 

The  Chairman.  Now.  what  were  you  going  to  say  in  addition  to 
that,  Mr.  Witness? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  was  going  to  add  that  we  only  made  $1.C6.  Those 
are  the  actual  figures  shown  by  the  year's  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  the  whole  reason  it  is  wrong  is  that  you 
did  not  use  tlie  entire  amount  of  protection  afforded  you,  and  vour 
local  competition  in  the  American  market  pulled  down  your  profit. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  have  been  all  theorizing  over  this' question  for 
about  three  hours.     Do  you  know  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Pretty  rich,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  He  is  said  to  be. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  Judge  Gary  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  pretty  well  off,  is  he  not? 
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Mr.  Ffxton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Schwab? 

Mr.  TFelton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  pretty  well  off? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  think  he  is  as  well  off  as  he  was  at  one  time, 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  Mr.  King,  who  was  here  this  morning? 

Mr.  Felix)n.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  pretty  well  off? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  of  a  poor  man  in  the  steel  business? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Felton.  Right  here — I  am  he.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  why  they  sent  you  here.  [Laughter.]  Yon 
are  the  onlj'^  one. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  think  I  am  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  of  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  think  that  has  much  to  do  with  this  question 
before  the  committee  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  the  gentleman  drawing  this  modest  salary 
you  handed  up  here  to  the  committee  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  handed  to  Mr.  Clark  a  memorandum  of  what  my 
salary  was. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  began  in  the  chemical  office  of  the  steel  mills 
and  you  went  up  through  the  mills  to  the  presidency  of  this  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Company? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  dicl. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  own  no  stock  in  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  own  550  shares. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  capitalization  is  $16,500,000  of  preferred,  7  per 
cent  preferred,  and  $10,500,000  of  common. 

Mr.  Griggs.  $27,000,000  altogether? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  was  the  original  capitalization? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  original  capitalization? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  the  original  capitalization  of  the  business 
when  the  companj'^  was  formed,  and  ever  since  the  company  has  been 
fonned. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Since  the  company  was  formed? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  actual  money  was  put  in  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  full  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Every  dollar? 

Mr.  Felton.  Excepting  the  common  stock  does  not  represent  cash 
paid  in. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  that  is  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  Ten  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  paid  any  dividends  on  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  Never. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Never  paid  any  dividends  on  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  do  know  that  the  great  fortunes  of  the  United 
States  have  been  made  out  of  the  steel  inoustry,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  said  to  be  the  fact.  There  have  been  great 
fortunes  made  in  the  steel  industry,  and  in  the  mining  industry,  and 
in  the  oil  industry,  and  all  kinds  of  things  where  people  were  smarter 
than  I  am. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  everything  that  is  protected  great  fortunes  have 
been  made? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  think  oil  is  protected. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  $10,000,000  of  original  capital  was  increased 
to  $50,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir ;  that  represents  the  actual  money  engaged  in 
the  business. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  started  out  at  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir ;  our  actual  capital  stock  issued  is  $16,500,000 
of  preferred  and  $10,500,000  of  common,  and  besides  that  we  have 
some  $17,000,000  of  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  $50,000,000  is  actual  cost? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  $50,000,000  is  the  actual  cash  engaged  in  the 
business.  It  is  the  value  of  our  plant,  plus  our  working  capital  and 
all  that.  There  is  $50,000,000  of  monev  engaged  in  doing  this  busi- 
ness, which  I  have  been  trying  to  describe. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  the  $50,- 
000,000  was  actually  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir ;  the  $50,000,000  was  actually  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  Or  did  you  improve  the  plant  with  money  that 
you  made  out  of  it — the  profits? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  has  been  growing  and  increasing  ever  since 
1865,  when  the  company  was  started. 

The  Chairman.  From  money  made  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  started  with  a  capital  of  perhaps 
$1,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  cover  the  amount  of  money  made  out  of 
it  you  issued  stock — money  that  went  into  the  construction  that  was 
made  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1901  or  1900  there  were  $10,000,000  of  new  cash 
put  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  other  time? 

Mr.  Felton.  Since  then  we  bought  an  oil  property  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,  for  which  we  paid  in  bonds  some  $7,000,000,  trying  to  get  out 
supplies  of  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $27,000,000. 

Mr.  Felton.  Then  there  have  been  issued  $1,250,000  of  bonds  to 
pav  for  some  by-product  coke  ovens. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $28,250,000. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  go  on  and  tell  the  whole  thing,  if  you  cai« 
for  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  T  deducted  from  that,  because  he  said  for  $10,000,000 
common  stock  no  money  was  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Felton.  Ten  million  dollars  of  common  stock?  I  sav  ^h^ 
the  $10,000,000  of  new  money  was  put  in  a  bonus  of  $10,000,000  in 
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common  stock  was  given  to  the  people  who  subscribed  for  that  stock. 
No  dividends  have  ever  been  paid  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Capital  stock  is  how  much,  preferred? 

Mr.  Felton.  Sixteeen  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  common  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Ten  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $27,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  bonds  of  something  like  $17,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $44,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  there  is  besides  that,  in  accrued  earnings  and 
so  on,  the  present  value  of  the  plant,  and  the  working  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  business,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $60,000,0W). 
.  The  Chairman.  The  bonds  were  issued  for  property  you  bought, 
were  they  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Property  and  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  sold  some  of  the  bonds  and  bought  additional 
property,  so  that  the  only  water  in  the  $50,000,000  is  the  $10,000,000 
common  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  pay  dividends  of  course  you  pay  the 
interest  on  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Felton.  First,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  pay  dividends  on  the  preferred? 

Mr.  Felton.  Dividends  of  7  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  hjive  you  been  paying  7  per  cent  on  the 
preferred  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Since  1900. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  on  the  common? 

Mr.  Fei/ix)n.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Never  paid  anything  on  the  common? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  So  that  is  water  yet?  You  have  presented  some 
figures  here;  did  you  make  them  yourself? 

Mr.  Felton.  No;  I  had  our  accountant  make  thorn  up.  I  had  our 
statistician  or  chief  clerk  make  them  up.  They  are  taken  right  off 
of  our  books.     I  could  not  go  over  our  books. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  have  booitkeepers  and  they  keep 
the  accounts  showing  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  for  making  steel 
rails,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  you  have  a  summary  of  that,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  a  monthly  report  of  our  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  at  the  end  of  each  month  you  have  a  report? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  monthly  report  shows  the  various  items  of 
cost  per  ton  of  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  that  you  get  the  average  cost  each 
year? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  and  every  six  months  we  check  them  up  by 
taking  stock,  or  taking  our  inventory,  and  checking  up  our  actual 
value  as  shown  by  the  actual  figures  as  against  the  book  value. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  can  you  not  furnish  this  committee  a  copy 
of  the  summary  made  each  month  for  the  years  1902  and  1907? 
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Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  or  not.  Yes;  I  can  for 
1002. 

The  Chairman.  1902,  1903,  or  1901 — any  one  of  those  years. 

Mr.  Felton.  It  would  be  easier  for  us  to  do  it  for  1902  and  1906, 
becausjc  those  years  were  the  first  year  and  the  last  year  during  which 
we  prepared  figures  for  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Tlio  Chairman.  You  do  not  do  that  now? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  have  not  asked  for  any  figures  since  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  lias  the  Census  Bureau? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir.  Those  figures  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  now,  being  itemized  figures  for  those 
five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  aiw  objection  to  furnishing  to  the  com- 
mittee the  figures  for  which  I  have  asked  ? 

Mr.  Ffxton.  If  you  will  say  you  will  not  make  those  figures  pub- 
lic, because  it  is  a  great  damage  to  us  to  have  our  figures  known,  not 
only  among  our  American  competitoi*s,  but  if  those  figures  should  go 
out  and  get  into  the  possession  of  the  foreign  mills  you  would  be  giv- 
ing them  just  that  information  which  you  are  trying  to  get  from  the 
foreign  mills  and  can  not  get. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  such  bargain  as  that. 
I  suppose  they  were  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in 
the  same  way? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  were.  They  promised  us  they  would  not  be 
made  public. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection,  if  I  should  call  on  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  letting  them  furnish  me  a  sum- 
mary showing  the  cost  per  year  of  the  product  of  steel  rails — the 
average  cost — without  disclosing  the  figures  themselves? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  certainly  will  take  pleasure  in  consenting  to  that. 

Mr.  Longworth.  How  many  other  corporations  make  the  same 
product  you  do,  outside  of  the  "United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Rails?    There  are  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 

6 any,  the  Lackawanna  Company,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  the 
►ethlehem  Steel  Company.  Mr.  Topping's  companv  also  makes 
rails — what  is  the  name  of  his  company?  The  Republic  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  I  believe;  and  our  own,  of  course.  All  of  those 
make  rails.  Did  you  inquire  with  reference  to  any  other  lines  of 
product  besides  rails? 

Mr.  Longworth.  Generally  with  whom  are  you  in  competition? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  construction  steel,  with  the  Lackawanna — ^that  is, 
the  Lackawanna,  ourselves,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company,  and  some  mills  in  Chicago  are  in  competition. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  mills  in  all  lines.  Jones  &  Laughlin 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  structural  steel  outside  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  there  are  others. 

Mr.  IjOngworth.  In  your  opinion,  does  your  average  yearly  profit 
substantially  approximate  the  average  yearly  profit  of  other  cor- 
porations outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  so.  The  concerns  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  the  cost  of  fuel.  They  also  have 
advantage  over  us  in  the  cost  of  iron  ores  from  the  Lakes,  but  we 
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liave  the  advantage  of  foreign  imported  ore,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
can  vary  verv  widely.  Of  course,  they  do  vary  some.  The  situation 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  think,  then,  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Company's  average  profit  per  ton  is  greater  than  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent companies? 

Mr.  Felton.  As  shown  by  their  annual  rejjorts  it  certainly  is,  but 
remember  that  all  these  figures  are  due  to  their  owning  their  ore  and 
transporting  ore  by  water  and  rail,  and  the  production  of  coke  and 
limestone,  and  everything  going  into  the  manufacture  of  steel,  on 
whidi  they  get  profit  all  me  way  up. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Could  you  state  substantially  what  the  average 
profit  per  ton  is  of  the  independent  steel  companies  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  could  not  ao  it.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  it  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Felton.  Twenty  per  cent  on  their  sales? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  On  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  United  States  Steel  Company,  by  their  reports, 
you  say,  show  a  much  larger  profit  ?  Do  you  know'  what  they  do 
show  by  their  reports  on  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  do  not  show  what  the  profit  is  on  steel  rails. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  denv  or  do  vou  think  it 
doubtful  it  is  $10  a  tonf 

Mr.  Felton.  What  do  you  mean  by  cost? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  cost. 

Mr.  Felton.  Their  cost  and  ours  are  very  different.  Do  you  mean 
that  they  figure  in  as  profit  the  legitimate  profit  on  the  iron  ore,  mak- 
ing a  ton  of  rails,  or  the  legitimate  profit  in  transporting  the  ore  to 
their  mills,  the  legitimate  profit  in  mining  their  coal  and  converting 
it  into  coke,  and  all  those  things  all  the  way  down? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  assume  all  the  profits  are  legitimate.  Now,  go 
ahead  and  add  them  together  and  tell  us  what  profits  you  think  you 
can  find  in  cash. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  it  is  $10  a  ton? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  should ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  it  is  not  as  much  as  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  it  is  $9  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  What  is  the  use  of  guessing  at  it  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  do  nothing  but  guess  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  know  it  is  much  larger  than  yours  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  proportion  of  the  4,000,000  tons  do  they  pro- 
duce?   You  say  there  are  4,000,000  tons  produced  altogether? 

Mr.  Felton.'  There  were  in  1906. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  produced  40,000  tons,  or  about  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  did  produce? 

Mr.  Felton.  It  is  shown  in  each  one  of  their  annual  reports. 
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Mr.  CocKKAN.  It  is? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Well,  we  can  get  it  then  from  their  reports.  Now, 
as  I  understand  this,  you  statea  this  company  of  yours  began  with  a 
capital  of  $1,00(X000? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  said  I  thought  so.  It  was  long  before  I  becaioe  con- 
nected with  the  company.  I  think  they  started  with  a  $i,500j000  com- 
pany. That  was  the  first  Bessemer  steel  company  m  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  then  $10,000,000  cash  was  put  in? 

Mr.  Felton.  There  was  cash  put  in  along  at  oifferent  periods  all 
the  way  along. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  what  time?    When  was  the  stock  next  increased? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  could  not  fix  the  date. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  were  the  $16,500,000  produced? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  in  1900. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  want  to  show  the  value  of  the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  gave  those  figures  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Begging  your  pardon,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  were  $10,000,000  cash  put  m? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  for  that,  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  and 
$10,000,000  of  preferred  issued  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  made  anyway  $16,500,000  of  preferred  stock! 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  $16,500,000  of  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  $10,000,000  of  common  stock? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  were  $17,000,000  of  bonds  issued.  That 
makes  altogether  $44,000,000  of  capitalization,  and  you  have  over 
$50,000,000  worth  of  property? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  about  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  preferred  stock  and  the  bonds  represent  to- 
gether $33,500,000,  being  $17,000,000  of  bonds  and  $16,500,000  of 
preferred  stock.  That  makes  a  total  of  $33,500,000.  Now,  the  dif- 
ference between  $33,500,000  and  $50,000,000  of  property  represents 
the  value  of  the  common  stock?     Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  So  your  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  represents  an 
actual  value  of  $26,500,000  of  property,  and  would  be  worth  about 
$260  a  share  on  the  basis  of  brealring  up  your  property  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  property  would  not  sell  for  that  value  if  broken 
up. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  no ;  I  understand  that.  You  said  to  Mr.  Payne 
that  the  common  stock  was  issued  as  water  and  remains  water.  It 
would  not  be  exaggerating  to  describe  it  as  at  least  equal  to  cream, 
as  "cream"  is  generally  understood?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Felton.  I  suppose  the  value  of  it,  of  course,  is  fixed  by  the 
return  on  it,  and  it  has  never  paid  any  returns. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  required 
to  file  a  similar  report  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  they  were.  I  think  Mr.  Garfield  told  me, 
when  he  asked  for  ours,  that 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  leave  those  statistics  there  with  the  re- 
porter? 

Mr.  Feli'on.  Can  you  not  let  me  get  a  report  of  what  has  gone  on 
here  to-day  and  make  up  a  brief  and  put  these  things  in  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  print  tnat  to-night,  and  you  will  have 
a  chance  after  it  is  printed  to  correct  it,  but  we  want  it  printed  with 
onr  regular  daily  edition. 

Mr.  Felton.  These  are  on  slips  of  paper,  and  I  am  afraid  the  re- 
porter would  get  them  mixed. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  they  are,  and  the  only  thing  we  desire  is 
that  they  be  preserved  in  our  record. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  leave  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  put  them  in  proper  shape  and  hand 
them  in,  we  will  be  glad. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  much  rather  do  it  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  much  rather  you  would;  so  we  agree  on 
that  proposition. 

The  next  gentleman  on  our  list  is  Mr.  William  U.  FoUansbee,  who 
will  speak  on  the  subject  of  tin  and  iron  plate. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  V.  FOLLANSBEE,  OF  FOLLANSBEE 
BBOTHEBS,  PITTSBUBG,  PA. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  to  speak  on  paragraph  134,  tin  plate,  and  incidentally  131  and  132 
as  being  a  kindred  product  made  by  the  same  plant. 

I  am  glad,  in  speaking  of  the  tin-plate  proposition,  we  can  say  it  is 
not  now  an  infant  industry.  It  is,  however,  the  youngest  of  all  the 
iron  or  steel  products.    It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  tin 

Slate  is  an  item  that  has  by  far  the  largest  labor  cost.  I  am  here  to- 
ay  representing  12  independent  tin-plate  plants  that  are  located  in 
several  different  States,  widely  scattered.  I  believe  I  am  entirely 
justified  in  saying  these  independent  plants,  while  they  are  making 
tin  plate,  are  also  making  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Good. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  We  are  capitalized  in  an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Grioos.  Did  you  say  they  are  making  money  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  They  surely  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Thcsc  tin  plants  have  an  aggregate  of  about  103 
mills.  g 

Mr.  Griggs.  Permit  me  to  say  again  that  I  am  glad  one  man  is 
making  money. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  be  here  if  I  were  not 
making  money. 

These  tin  plants  have  a  capacity  of  about  300,000  tons,  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  6,000,000  base  boxes.    They  employ  in  the  aggre- 

fite  about  7^000  hands.  Their  annual  pay  roll  is  about  $5,000,000. 
aking  the  tm-plate  industry  in  an  entirety,  the  entire  production  in 
this  country  is  about  600,000  tons,  equivalent  to  12,000,000  base  boxes 
of  coated  product. 

These  same  mills  turn  out  a  large  tonnage  of  the  same  material 
which,  however,  is  not  coated. 
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The  industry  of  itself,  tin-plate  manufacturing,  employs  about, 
20,000  hands  and  pays  annually  in  wages  about  $13,000,000. 

In  speaking  of  the  tin-plate  industry  itself,  it  is  only  proper  to 
remind  you  of  the  fact  that  tin  plate  has  been  the  football  of  the 
tariff.  The  act  of  1871  undoubtedly  was  intended  to  be  highly  pro- 
tective. In  that  act  was  written  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound.  Un- 
der it  two  mills  started  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate.  After  the 
establishment  of  those  two  mills  and  after  they  became  operative,  the 
foreign  manufacturers,  through  the  New  York  importers,  very 
greatly  reduced  the  prices.  The  competition  was  very  severe,  and  in 
some  way  which  I  can  hardly  understand  a  decision  or  interpretation 
or  construction  of  the  law  was  rendered  by  Secretary  Fessenden 
whereby  he  inserted  in  the  act  a  comma  which  did  not  oelong  there. 
The  act  read,  '•  Tin  plate  or  iron,  galvanized,  shall  pay  2^  cents  per 
pound  duty."  The  comma  was  inserted  there  by  Secretary  Fessen- 
den, which  made  it  read  in  effect,  "  Tin  plate  galvanized,  or  iron 
galvanized."  On  the  face  of  it  it  was  an  insertion.  It  was  ridiculous, 
putting  two  coatings  on  one  black  sheet.  Nevertheless,  under  that 
ruling,  instead  of  2^  cents  per  pound,  they  were  assessed  at  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  with  the  result  that  one  of  these  mills  that  was  in 
operation  went  into  bankruptcy  and  the  other  struggled  along  for  a 
few  years  and  eventually  turned  to  another  line  of  business. 

The  act  of  1883  called  for  a  revenue  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound,  under 
which  no  tin  plate  was  made  in  this  country,  except  that  one  of  the 
plants  which  1  mentioned  made  a  desperate  effort  for  a  short  time,  but 
had  to  give  it  up  as  entirely  unsuccessful. 

The  McKinley  tariff  in  1891  called  for  a  duty  of  2.2  cents  per 
pound.  That  was  sufficiently  protective  to  justify  capital  entermg 
into  the  business  and  learning.  The  industry  was  gettmg  on  its  feet 
when  the  Wilson  bill  came  along  in  1894,  with  a  duty  of  1.2  cents  and 
knocked  the  industry  to  its  knees.  The  result  was  that  the  mills 
closed  for  a  considerable  period  and  a  most  bitter  labor  conflict  en- 
sued. That  lasted  for  a  period  of  about  six  months,  and  finally,  to 
get  work  and  start  the  mills,  the  laborinjg  men  took  a  very  severe  re- 
duction. That  condition  existed  practically  until  1897,  when  the 
Dingley  bill  put  on  a  new  tariff  of  U  cents  a  pound.  That  was  suf- 
ficient at  the  time.  The  mills  which  started  following  the  passage  of 
the  McKinley  law  had  received  lower  wages.  .They  had  gained  in 
experience.  Some  of  them,  true,  had  failed  and  had  been  purchased 
at  sacrifice  prices  by  others,  but  nevertheless  the  industry  continued 
satisfactorily  up  to  the  present  time  under  t^e  Dingley  tariff  of  U 
cents  per  pound. 

When  tne  McKinley  bill  was  passed,  Wales  was  sending  to  this 
country,  in  round  numbers,  300,000  tons  of  tin  plate.  The  industry 
to-day,  as  I  have  already  said,  totals  about  600,000  tons,  having 
doubled.  To  this  can  be  added  fuUv  an  additional  100,000  tons  of 
black  product,  made  by  the  same  mills.  To  produce  the  600,000.  tons 
of  coated  products,  the  following  is  necessary :  One  million  four  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  ore,  850,000  tons  of  coke,  400,000  tons  of  lime- 
stone, 750,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  700,000  tons  of  steel,  paying  to  Ameri- 
can wage-earners  approximately  $20,500,000  in  wages.  Of  this  very 
large  sum  is  directly  paid  in  the  tin-plate  line,  which  is  protected, 
$13,000,000,  in  round  numbers— I  figure  it  at  $12,800,000— out  of  the 
$20,500,000. 
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I  am  glad,  so  far  as  the  tin-plate  industry  at  least  is  concerned,  that 
the  tariff  does  not  advance  the  price.  The\*iverage  prices^of  tin  plate 
under  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  dut.y  of  the  act  of  1871,  from  the 
years  1872  to  1878,  in  United  States  currency,  was  $6.35  f.  o.  b.  Swan- 
sea, Wales.  Irrespective  of  the  freight  and  other  small  charges,  add 
simply  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  and  that  means  for  the  seven 
years  from  1872  to  1878  America  was  paying  an  average  of  $7.30 
for  its  tin  plate. 

During  the  period  of  1870  to  1891.  when  the  McKinley  bill  became 
effective,  under  which  we  had  a  revenue  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  the 
average  price  f.  o.  b.  Swansea,  Wales,  in  United  States  currency,  was 
$3.81  plus  the  duty,  making  a  total  of  $4.81,  which  America  was  pay- 
ing for  its  tin  plate  during  that  period. 

For  the  last  five  vears  the  average  price  in  this  country  has  been 
$3.48,  showing  conclusively  that  the  whole  competition  has  tremen- 
dously reduced  the  cost  to  the  American  consumer. 

As  regards  the  present  duty  and  prospective  duty,  the  American 
tin-plate  manufacturer  is  only  17  years  old.  He  is  the  youngest  in 
all  the  iron  or  steel  industries.  The  price  to-day  of  Welsh  plates  is  12 
shillings  per  box  f.  o.  b.  Swansea,  Wales.  That  is  an  open  quotation, 
but  I  believe  I  can  buy  them  for  less ;  but  we  will  use  that  for  an  illus- 
tration. At  the  rate  of  $4.86  per  pound,  that  is  equivalent  to  $2.92, 
from  which  there  is  a  discount  given  by  the  Welsh  manufacturer  of  4 
per  cent,  making  the  price  to-day  of  the  Welsh  plate  $2.84  f.  o.  b. 
Swansea,  Wales. 

Without  going  into  details,  you  can  easily  see  that  a  freight  of  9 
shillings  6  pence,  or  10  shillings,  plus  a  commission  for  selling,  $2.80, 
f .  o.  b.  Swansea,  Wales,  will  very  readily  place  the  plate  at  the  Amer- 
ican seaboard  at  a  cost  of  $3  without  duty. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  tin-plate  business  is  the  fact  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  it  is  consumed  at  the  seaboard — New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore.  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  As  regards  the  con- 
sumption in  San  Francisco  or  on  the  coast — ^not  limited  entirely  to 
San  Francisco,  but  the  other  coast  cities — ^the  consumption  is  season- 
able. It  is  not  regular  throughout  the  year.  It  is  easy  enough  for  the 
consumers  to  anticipate  by  months  their  requirements.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  must  sell  his  goods  delivered  at  the  seaboard.  From 
the  mills  in  the  Pittsburg  district  a  freight  rate  of  18  cents  and  a 
shipping  rate  of  106  pounds  exist,  the  railroads  exacting  a  tariff  on 
the  package  as  well  as  the  contents,  making  the  cost  to  deliver  in  New 
York  City  19  cents  per  box,  or  per  hundred  pounds.  To  deliver  it  to 
New  Orleans  costs  84  cents.  To  deliver  it  to  San  Francisco  costs  70 
cents,  so  far  as  the  American  manufacturer  is  concerned.  The  facts 
are,  as  regards  the  Welsh  manufacturer,  selling  even  to  the  more  dis- 
tant point  of  San  Francisco  for  seasonable  trade,  his  plates  can  be 
loaded  at  Swansea,  Wales,  and  carried  as  ballast,  and  be  delivered  at 
practically  as  low  cost  as  in  Ncav  York  City.  We  accordingly  have 
the  proposition  that  the  Welsh  manufacturer,  exclusive  of  diity,  can 
lay  his  plates  down  at  the  seaboard  at  $3  per  box.  If  we  deduct  our 
70  cents  freight  to  the  coast,  the  American  manufacturer,  exclusive 
of  duty,  would  be  compelled  to  sell  his  plates  f .  o.  b.  the  mills  at  $2.30 
per  box  of  100  pounds. 

The  market  quotation  to-dav  for  this  character  of  tin  plate  is  $3.65, 
or  a  difference  of  $1.35.    The  (iutv  is  $1.50.    It  protects. 
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The  independent  tin-plate  manufacturers,  in  considering  this  ques- 
tion of  tariff,  felt  if  any  were  justified  in  standing  pat,  they  would 
be.  They  have,  however,  endeavored  to  look  at  this  in  rather  a 
broader  light  and  have  recognized  a  sentiment  in  the  country  toward 
tariff  revision  downward ;  and  in  giving  this  most  earnest  considera- 
tion, the  tin-plate  manufacturers  are  wflling  to  say  to  you  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  that  we  will  struggle  along,  and  we  believe  we  will 
continue  to  make  some  money  if  the  tariff  is  revised  by  reducing  it 
20  per  cent,  which  will  take  it  from  $1.50  to  $1.20.  It  will  then  be 
identical  with,  the  Wilson  bill  of  1894;  and  the  only  diiBculty  about 
the  Wilson  bill  was  that  it  was  fourteen  years  ahead  of  time.  That 
is  the  recommendation  we  are  prepared  to  make,  and  I  think  we  will 
put  that  in  our  brief,  which  we  will  give  to  you  at  some  later  date. 

I  had  no  intention  of  speaking  on  sheets,  but  tlie  tin-mill  products 
are  influenced.  The  tariff  on  sheets  reads  as  follows:  ^'Sheets  of 
iron  or  steel,  common  or  black,  of  whatever  dimensions." 

Plate  is  steel  sheets  coated  with  tin.  Tin  mills  make  tin  sheets  of 
many  dimensions.  It  was  not  intended  to  look  this  matter  up  and 
I  have  not  gone  into  the  statistics  as  I  have  for  the  coated  products, 
but  I  can  say  this,  that  as  regards  the  lighter  gauges  the  tin-plate 
manufacturer  will  accept  and,  I  believe,  will  continue  to  run  his  mill 
by  taking  the  same  number  of  tenths  reduced  duty,  I  think,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  very  decided  distinction,  the  matter  of  heavy  gauges 
phould  be  looked  into.  I  have  not  looked  into  heavj-  gauges,  and  it 
may  be  possible  that  would  not  be  applicable  there."^ 

1  shall  be  very  glad  to  file  a  brief  and  show  you  the  difference  be- 
tween Welsh  wages  and  American  wages,  among  other  things. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  say  the  price  of  the  article  at  Swansea, 
Wales,  f.  o.  b.,  was  12  shillings? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Twelve  shillings  even? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  That  is  the  market  quotation.  I  believe  I  can 
buy  cheaper  than  that.  I  believe  you  can  buy  cheaper  than  that  if 
you  buy  a  sufficient  quantity  and  know  how  to  go  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  only  competitor  in  the  business  is  Wales,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Practically  so.  Germany  makes  a  few  tin  plates, 
but  not  very  many.     We  really  do  not  know  them  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  willing  to  meet  you  in 
a  spirit  of  comity,  and  I  want  to  ask  just  a  few  questions,  not  to 
bother  you,  but  solely  for  information.  What  are  these  black  sheets 
you  talk  about?  You  must  take  it  for  granted,  of  course,  that  we  do 
not  know  all  the  technicalities  of  this  business. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  They  are  steel  sheets  rolled  in  tin  mills  or  rolling 
mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  a  by-product  of  the  tin  business,  or  is  it  a 
separate  branch  of  the  industrv  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  No ;  it  is  the  principal  part  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  make  your  own  steel  sheets  to  make  tin  out  of,  do 
you,  or  do  you  buy  the  sheets? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  We  make  the  sheets. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  represent  all  of  the  tin  factories  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  am  representing  to-day  the  twelve  independents. 
We  call  ourselves  independents  because  we  are  not  members  of  the 
United  btates  Steel  Corporation. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Oh.  this  is  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  No,  sir ;  we  are  separate  from  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  those  you  do  not  represent,  or  whatever  of  the  tin 
industry  you  do  not  represent,  as  I  unaerstand  it,  compose  a  part  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Ycs ;  outside  of  our  twelve  independents,  the 
manufacture  in  this  country  is  conducted  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  There  is  no  use  ask- 
ing any  questions  about  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  else  does,  so  it  seems.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  this:  On  this  $10,000,000  of  capital,  which  I  understand  you  to 
say  you  have,  what  per  cent  of  profit  did  you  make  in  1907,  for 
instance? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  would  rather  speak  of  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years.    Will  that  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  ^Vhat  I  did  not  want  you  to  do  was  to  take  1908 
as  the  basis  of  any  conversation  we  may  have. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  have  made  it  my  business,  as  chairman  of  this 
committee  that  was  given  this  matter  in  charge,  to  be  a  little  inquisi- 
torial, anticipating  the  question  which  you  have  asked. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  FoLioANSBEE.  I  cau  say  that  I  believe  the  independent  tin-plate 
plants  of  this  country  during  the  last  three  and  four  years  have  oeen 
making  profits  running  from  about  8  to  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  think  if  it  is  cut  down  to  the  basis  of  the 
Wilson  bill  you  can  still  work  and  live  and  flourish? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  am  saying  so.    ' 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  cut  it  down  to  1  cent,  in  the  exigencies  of 
having  to  get  some  more  money  to  run  the  Government,  do  you  sup- 
pose you  could  still  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Under  certain  circumstances.  Do  you  want  me 
to  tell  you  how? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Rcducinff  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  only  way,  is  it? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Providcd  other  conditions  remain  as  they  are. 
You  know  that  was  exactly  the  situation  when  the  Wilson  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  Said  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  I  take  it  you  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.    You  seem  to. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  It  is  a  question  of  history.  Mr.  Dalzell  knows 
that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Dalzell  was  very  largely  engaged  in  making  the 
Wilson  bill,  and  I  was  not.  [Laughter.]  He  was  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  that  bill,  and  I  was  not. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  It  was  only  fourteen  years  ahead  of  time,  as  I 
told  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  way  with  most  good  things.  If  the  price  of 
steel  should  go  down,  that  of  course  would  help  you? 
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Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  we  make  as  good  tin  in  the  United  States  as  they 
make  in  Wales? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEB.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  because  it  is  frequently  stated  and 
currently  believed  that  the  American  tin  is  not  as  good  as  the  foreign 
tin.  Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  a  thing  about  it,  but  if  it  is 
as  good  I  am  really  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  You  can  tell  them  now  you  know  better. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will.    Where  do  you  live?  " 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  We  make  better  tin  plate  than  they  do  abroad,  do 
we  not? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  It  is  natural  for  each  manufacturer  to  speak  for 
himself.    I  say  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  speak  for  all  of  them? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  represent  myself  on  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.,  And  you  say  you  make  better  tin  plate  than  they 
make  abroad? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  If  you  want  a  tin  roof,  and  if  you  will  pardon 
me 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  have  heard — ^that  you  do. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  havc  heard  it  so  often,  just  as  Mr.  Clark  stated, 
that  I  want  to  state  here  before  all  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee 
that  if  any  of  you  want  to  put  on  a  tin  roof,  Follansbee  Brothers 
Company  will  sell  that  plate  and  will  back  it  by  their  capital  of 
$1,000,000  and  guarantee  it  on  your  house  for  fifteen  years.  Did  you 
ever  know  a  Welshman  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  My  understanding 
was,  and  that  was  one  reason  for  asking  Mr.  Follansliee  that  question, 
that  the  chairman  said  the  other  day,  m  some  interlocutory  perform- 
ance, that  foreign  tin  had  twice  as  much  value  or  strength  or  lasting 
quality,  or  something  of  the  sort,  as  the  American  tin.  I  had  heard 
it  so  often  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  with  it  especially. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  always  understood  differently. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
American  tin  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  Welsh  tin  or  anybody's 
else  tin. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  admit  you  make  the  best  quality  in  the  world! 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  XJndoubtedljT. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Does  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  dip  tin 
plate? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  They  coat  it;  yes.  It  is  sometimes  called  dip- 
ping and  sometimes  called  coating.    The  words  are  synonymous. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  make  the  same  kind  the  others  make? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Not  quitc  as  good  as  the  independents  make,  oi 
course. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  7  o'clock  now,  gentlemen,  and  we  will  take  « 
recess  until  8  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  this  even- 
ing, Wednesday,  November  25,  1908,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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evening  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wednesday^  November  ^5, 190S. 
The  committee  reassembled,  after  recess,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  the 
chairman,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Shimer  desires  to  be  heard 
for  five  minutes  on  the  subject  of  pig  iron.  The  committee  will  hear 
Mr.  Shimer. 

STATEMENT   OF  J.   A.   SHIMEE,   EEPBESENTINO   THE  DTJNBAE 
FTIENACE  COMPANY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Shimer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  oldest  furnace  and  the  first  furnace  to  make  pig  iron 
in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  "Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.. Shimer.  At  Dunbar,  Pa.  At  the  time  of  the  last  change  in 
the  tariff  under  the  Dingley  Act  I  represented  the  Eastern  Pig  Iron 
Association.  I  said  at  that  time,  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  $4  a 
ton  that  was  imposed  under  great  opposition  by  the  pig-iron  people 
under  the  Wilson  bill,  that  we  ought  to  have  some  protection  at  that 
time,  because  really  $4  a  ton  protection  does  less  under  the  Ding- 
ley  Act  than  it  did  under  the  Wilson  Act,  and  that  is  the  case  only 
to  a  greater  extent  to-day  than  it  was  then.  In  other  words,  $4  is 
less  protection  to  the  trade  to-day  than  it  was  when  the  Dingley 
Act  was  passed  for  the  reason  that  all  ores  or  practically  all  ores 
that  came  to  the  furnace  for  the  past  fourteen  years  have  been  grad- 
ually receding  in  metallic  contents,  and  if  you  want  to  protect  it, 
$4  a  ton  on  pig  iron,  with  an  ore  worth  40  cents  a  ton  duty  with 
less  metallic  contents  than  it  was  before,  you  would  be  giving  less 
protection  to  the  manufacturer,  and  what  I  wish  and  what  I  claim  is 
that  we  still  should  have  the  protection  of  $4  on  pig  iron.  If  parties 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  or  Baltimore  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  export  it  is  all  free  to  them,  excepting  the  cost  of 
weighmg  the  iron — 1  per  cent — just  as  free  as  it  could  be  if  there 
was  no  duty  on  it.  Such  concerns  as  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.  and  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company  and  others  situated  on  the  seaboard  pay 
no  dfuty  on  any  iron-ore  production  on  the  iron  they  want  to  snip 
abroad,  and  if  they  do  pay  it  they  only  pay  it  temporarily,  and  they 
get  99  per  cent  of  it  back.  If  the  German  Khine  iron,  costing  to-day 
or  costmg  last  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  $13.36  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
on  the  upper  Rhine,  and  with  a  German  subsidy  of  a  free  rate  on  the 
Mercantile  Steamship  Company  of  something  like  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  ton  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  making  $13.36  plus  $1.50,  or 
about  $16  plus  the  duty,  put  it  onto  the  wharves  at  Philadelphia — 
that  is  a  No.  2  iron — ^why  should  we  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  worry 
about  the  importation  of  pig  iron  when  that  is  the  case?  We 
ought  not  to  be  worried  with  it.  We  do  not  make  much  m<mey  on 
the  pig  iron  that  is  made — that  is,  much  profit,  very  little  profit.    It 
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is  ver}^  seldom  that  you  can  make  much  profit.  To-day  you  can  not 
make  a  cent.  Last  year  you  could  not  run  at  a  profit ;  you  could  run, 
but  you  did  not  know  whether  you  were  going  to  get  a  profit  or  not 
Now,  I  represent  about  a  thousand  men.  We  have  been  trying  to 
keep  them  busy  all  this  year  by  running,  and  I  ask  for  $4  per  ton 
reduction  of  duty  on  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  would  like 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  you  want? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Four  dollars  a  ton  reduction  for  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  $44? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir;  1  would  like  to,  but  I  refrain. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  we  should  repeal  the  duty  on  iron  ore,  would  that 
make  any  difference  in  the  duty? 

Mr.  Shimer.  We  would  not  change  the  duty  on  pig  iron.  The  bene- 
fits that  have  accrued  on  iron  ore  and  on  the  iron  here  have  been  by  the 
sale  of  the  material  out  of  this  country,  and  we  do  not  want  to  repeal 
it  if  it  is  used  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  want  the  tariff  retained  on  iron  ore. 
I  thought  you  said  it  ought  to  be  taken  off  the  iron  ore? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Simply  because  if  it  starts  with  iron  ore  it  would 
affect  the  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  it  affect  the  pig  iron,  or  your  profits  in  pig 
iron? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  to  buy  my  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  buy  your  ore  cheaper  you  could  afford  to  make 
pie  iron  cheaper,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir ;  we  would  sell  it  at  the  same  price.  We  would 
have  to  sell  it  that  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  not  exactly  what  I  asked  you,  that  if  you  bought 
your  ore  cheaper 

Mr.  Shimer.  And  make  the  same  amount  of  money,  we  could  seD 
the  iron  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  that  you  could  make  your  iron  cheaper? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  sell  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  what  do  you  want  the  tariff  retained  on  iron  ore 
for? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Simply  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  in  general  it  should 
be  retained. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  have  plenty  to  do  to  look 
out  for  your  own  particular  phase  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Shimer.  The  Pennsylvania  iron  ores  we  used  up  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ore  up  in  the  Lakes.  We  have  some  8,000  acres  of  ore 
land  carrying  ore  unlaid,  33,  34,  and  35  iron  that  it  is  impossible 
to-day  to  smelt  because  the  cost  would  be  above  the  German  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  really,  when  Mr.  Boutell  asked  you  if  we  should 
take  the  duty  off  of  iron  ore  if  it  would  not  help  you  to  manufacture 
the  pig  iron,  you  harked  back  then  in  your  mind  to  the  fact  that  you 
also  own  iron  lands  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Not  available  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  ought  to  make  them  available. 
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Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir;  they  would  not  be  available  with  a  dollar  a 
ton  duty  on  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  why  do  you  want  the  tariflF  on  iron  ore  kept  on, 
then? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Because  they  would  be  less  available  if  it  was  taken 
off. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  are  not  available  now  they  could  not  be  less 
available,  could  they? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir ;  by  reason  of  the  lowering  in  quality  of  the 
Lake  iron  and  by  reason  of  the  point  of  delivery,  Pennsylvania,  as 
against  the  Lake  ores,  they  may  become  more  available. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  United  States  Steel  Trust 
is  buying  up  low-grade  ores  all  over  the  country  as  reserve  stock  to 
be  held  20  or  30  or  50  years? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  not  take  your  ores  then  ?  It  is  because 
you  will  not  sell  them,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  They  are  not  large  enough  for  them.  They  want  to 
buy  50,000  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  arguing  for  the  tariff  to  be  (mt  down  on 
the  steel  product  or  iron  ore,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Not  the  slightest.     I  do  not  want  anything  cut  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  have  you  got  invested  in  this  business,  if  I 
may  inquire? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Something  like  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  at  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Something  like  35  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  make  $4,000,000  out  of  the  iron  business? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  inherit  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  did  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  made  part  of  it  out  of  farming. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  withdraw  that  question.  Do  you  know  any- 
bodv  who  is  farming,  who  is  worth  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir.    I  am  not  worth  $4,000,000  either. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  how  much  you  were  worth  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  so  understand  you.  You  asked 
me  how  much  I  had  invested ;  you  did  not  ask  we  how  much  I  was 
worth. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  not  know  that  there  is  only 
one  farmer  in  the  United  States  who  is  worth  a  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Shimer.  One  farmer? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  a  general  farmer  worth  a  million  dollars,  and 
he  lives  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Shimer.  It  does  not  make  any  difference;  I  am  worth  a  part 
of  a  million  dollars,  and  I  have  farmed  and  have  made  part  of  a 
million  out  of  farms. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now  how  long  has  it  been  since  you  have  had  $4,000,- 
000  invested? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  think  since  about  in  1872,  around  there,  or  1875. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  profit  did  it  make  in  1907? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Something  like  $150,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  you  make  in  1906? 
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Mr.  Shimer.  About  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  2^  or  3  per  cent,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Shimer.  About  that;  it  has  never  paid  any  dividends. 

Mr.  CllArk.  What  did  you  do  with  the  profits  that  you  got  oat 
of  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  bought  coal  lands. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  got  coal  lands? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  how  much  profit  in  a  year  did  you  make  outof  itf 

Mr.  Shimer.  About  $150,000  net. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  represents  the  entire  profit? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Net  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Shimer.  On  four  millions  of  value. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  about  3i  per  cent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  the  iron  business  pays,  is  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  That  is  all  the  independent  iron  business  pays  at  the 
present  tiiye.  When  you  buy  your  Lake  ore  and  make  your  coke 
it  takes  every  solitary  cent  that  you  can  possibly  save  to  pay  the 
current  present  rate  of  labor  and  keep  running. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  yet  you  can  take  money  and  lend  it  on  first  rate 
real  estate  security  and  get  6  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Well,  you  know  that  interest  would  go  down  to  1  per 
cent  if  everybody  should  lend  it  on  first-class  security. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ask  you  if  that  is  not  the  case,  that  you  can  lend 
money  on  first-class  real  estate  security  at  6  per  cent  interest? 

Mr.  Shimer.  In  Oklahoma  we  can  get  8  and  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can. get  it  in  Missouri,  and  the  money  is  just  as 
safe  as  if  you  had  it  locked  up  in  a  vault.  Of  course  I  know  there 
is  some  shylocking  in  Oklahoma.  You  can  lend  it  at  12  per  cent  if 
you  were  down  there  with  personal  security. 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir ;  I  mean  real  estate,  checks  and  certificates,  and 
anything  that  vou  want  money  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  the  reason  that  you  do  not  make  any  more  money 
in  the  Pig  Iron  Trust  is  because  the  Steel  Trust  squeezed  you;  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir ;  we  can  make  pig  iron  in  a  general  way  nearly 
as  cheap  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  astonishing  that  no  one  makes  anything  out  of 
this  business,  or  any  other  business  that  has  been  suggested  here. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Except  tin  plate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  yet  nobody  speaks  in  figures  of  millions. 

Mr.  Shimer.  You  have  to  renew  your  plant  every  three  years. 
The  thing  gets  ahead  of  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  som^ 
body  tell  me  how  there  happened  to  be  so  many  millionaires  and 
multi-millionaires,  and  so  many  rich  men  in  the  iron  and  steel  busi- 
ness when  some  of  them  make  over  6  per  cent  interest? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  do  not  make  6 ;  that  is  the  trouble  with  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  they  all  get  rich  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  pav  the  president  of  your  com- 
pany? 
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Mr.  Shimer.  I  think  he  gets  something  like  a  hundred  doUJEirs  a 
month. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  all  the  stockholders  of  the  company  officers  9 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  did  you  say  that  you  paid  the  president  of  your 
company  $100  a  month? 

Mr.  IShimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  all  you  pay  him? 

Mr.  Shimer.  That  is  all  that  is  paid  him.  We  pay  the  manager  a 
little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  pay  the  manager? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Six  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  highest-priced  officer  in  the  company? 

Mr.  Shimer.  That  is  the  highest-price  officer  in  the  bunch. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  these  steel  men  expect  people  to  believe  state- 
ments that  norite  of  them  are  making  over  3  or  4  or  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  think  you  ought  to  believe  them  from  what  they 
think. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  appearances,  and  the 
reputed  fortunes  that  they  have  and  the  acknowledged  fortunes  that 
they  have  do  not  correspond. 

Mr.  Shimer.  But  it  is  largely  on  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Andrew  Carnegie  could  not  have  made  $500,000,000  if 
he  had  lived  until  he  was  as  old  as  Methuselah? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Unless  he  had  sold  out.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  He  did  not  have  to  sell  out  to  have  two  or  three 
millions? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not;  I  can  not  teB 
you  about  that ;  but  unless  he  had  sold  out  he  would  never  had  madB 
anything  in  the  steel  or  iron  business.  You  can  never  make  anything 
in  the  iron  business  until  you  sell  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  Frick  make  his  money;  did  he  sell  out? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  Carnegie  happen  to  get  a  million  dollars  m 
salary? 

Mr.  Shimer.  They  gave  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  Schwab? 

Mr.  Shimer.  That  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  can  afford  to  pay  such  salaries  they  are  making 
money  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Undoubtedly  they  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  afford  to  pay  it  out  of  dividends  of  8  or  4 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir;  but  they  can  buy  ore  lands,  which  is  %  noBFt 
of  unearned  increment. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  you  get  at  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  way  you  got  the  $4,0QQ,Q6# 
invested? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  money  you  invested  in  the  busiiHW 
brought  it  up  to  $4,000,000,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  were  paying  three  and  three-quarters  per 
cent  on  that  ? 

Mr.  SiiiBfER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  if  there  are  no  other  questions  by  the 
committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  A.  CAHFBELL,  BEPBESENTHfO  THE  YOtnrGS- 
TOWN,  OHIO,  SHEET  AND  TXTBE  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
was  called  to  a  meeting  in  New  York  day  before  yesterday  and  was 
selected  to  come  here  and  represent  the  pipe  intei*ests,  the  wrought- 
iron  pipe  interests. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  please  give  us  the  number  on  the 
schedule? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  schedule  152.  TheJ^  did  not  select 
me  because  of  any  particular  fitness 

Mr.  Griggs.  Before  you  begin  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 
You  were  selected  by  some  other  people  to  represent  them  here;  you 
also  are  in  the  manufacturing  busmess  yourself,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Caaipbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  assume  that  you  Icnow  as  much  about  their  business 
as  they  do  and  ought  to  be  able  to  inform  us  so  that  we  can  act  intel- 
liffently  with  regard  to  the  matter? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  represent  anybody  except  our  own  com- 
pany. There  was  nobody  in  the  pipe  business  there,  and  that  was  the 
reason  they  selected  me.  If  there  had  been  anybody  else  they  would 
not  have  selected  me  j  they  would  have  selected  some  one  else  to  come 
here  and  present  their  case. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  you  were  sent  here  by  your  own  company? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir.  I  was  selected  because  I  was  the  only  pipe 
man  there,  by  the  people  at  this  meeting — the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  and  not  knowing  that  I  was  to  give  facts  or  figures 
except  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of  the  business,  and 
I  can  only  speak  for  our  business.  We  are  in  the  pipe  business, 
making  steel  and  steel  billets  and  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  152.  The  schedule  calls  for  2  cents  per  pound 
on  "  lap  welded,  butt  welded,  seamed  or  jointed  iron  or  steel  l)oiler 
tubes,  pipes,  flues,  or  stays,  not  thinner  than  number  sixteen  wire 
gauge."  That,  I  would  take  it,  was  $40  a  ton,  and  I  suppose  I  will 
occupy  the  uniaue  position  of  being  the  one  fellow  who  says  that  this 
tariff  is  too  high.  I  am  a  tariff  reiormer,  I  presume,  but  I  am  a  pro- 
tectionist. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  honest  with  respect  to 
that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  I  have  argued  to  all  these  people,  as  a  good 
•many  others  have,  that  we  ought  to  come  here  and  be  honest  and  say 
what  we  think,  and  that  when  the  tariff  is  too  high  that  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  accept  a  reduction,  and  when  it  is  too  low  we  ought  to 
«slc  for  an  advance.  I  understand  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  but  there  have  been  a  great  many  inaccuracies  that  have  crept 
into  the  tariff  because  it  probably  has  been  a  matter  of  grace.  You 
gentlemen  are  Congressmen  representing  different  districts,  and  they 
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all  do  not  think  alike,  but  their  districts  generally  think  as  they  do 
or  as  some  other  district  thinks. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  on  cast 
iron? 

Mr.  Camfbeix.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  cast  iron  prices. 
This  is  wrought  iron  and  wrought  steel  that  I  represent. 

The  Chairman.  This  says : 

"  Lap  welded,  butt  welded,  seamed,  or  jointed  iron  or  steel  boiler 
tubes,  pipes,"  etc. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  wrought  iron  and  wrought  steel  pipes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Two  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  made  from  a  skelp,  and  it  is  turned 
over  and  lapped — ^welded — ^the  butt  welded. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  this  duty  ought  to  be,  as  an 
honest,  square  duty  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  ought  not  to  be  half  what  it  is  in  this  bill.  It 
say  $40  a  ton ;  it  ought  not  to  be  over  $20.  That  is  a  cent  a  pound 
which  would  be  ample  duty  to  protect  us.  Now,  I  can  not  speak 
for  every  other  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  $10  do  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  $10  would  not  do,  ordinarily ;  but  we  possibly 
could  get  along  with  a  dollar  or  two  less  than  somebody  else;  I 
think  our  costs  are  as  low  as  anybody  else's  costs  outside  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  could  you  get  along  with  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  could  possibly  get  along  with  $18  instead  of 
$20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Let' us  compromise  on  $15  now  and  quit. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  want  you  to  remember  now,  speaking 
seriously,  that  you  are  legislating  for  a  lot  of  people.  I  know  oi 
a  number  of  mills  throughout  the  East  and  throughout  the  Middle 
West  that  make  pipe  and  that  can  not  make  pipe  within  four  or 
five  dollars  a  ton  as  cheap  as  we  can,  and  if  you  put  this  tariff  so 
low  you  will  either  force  them  to  put  their  men  to  a  small  wage  or 
put  them  out  of  the  business.  In  1906  two  of  the  largest  and  best 
mills  in  this  country  went  out  of  business  on  account  of  the  prices, 
and  we  lost  money  on  all  the  small  sizes  of  pipe  which  we  made  dur- 
ing that  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  lay  it  down  in  New  York  at? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  a  difficult  thing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  deliver  it  to  the  factory  at? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  make  all  different  sizes,  from  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  up  to  12  inches — a  larger  pipe — and  each  of  those  sizes  costs  a 
little  different.  Take  for  instance,  the  light  casing  that  goes  into 
wheels. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  average  price  per  ton  at  which 
you  could  deliver  it  at  your  factory? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  could;  I  think  it  would  be  about 
$45  a  ton  on  steel  pipe. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  it  be  laid  down  for  in  New  York  from 
abroad — ^that  is,  the  average  price? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  T  do  not  know ;  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that 
subject. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  how  you  arrive  at  this  duty 
of  $20  a  ton.  ^  .       .  •  . 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  way  I  arrive  at  that  is  by  comparing  it  with 
other  commodities.  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter  abroad.  The 
labor  on  pipe  is  more  than  any  other  commodity  except  two — ^that  is, 
tin  plate  and  sheets.  The  labor  on  tin  plates  and  sheets  is  higher 
than  on  pipes.  Pipe  is  a  light  commodity ;  the  tonnage  is  light  The 
consumption  of  the.  country  is  small  as  compared  with  some  of  the 
other  heavy  material,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  threading 
it  and  making  the  coupling  and  testing  it  and  carrying  it  on  through; 
a  great  deal  of  labor  is  employed  that  is  not  employed  in  the  heavier 
classes  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  heavier  the  pipe  the  more  labor 
there  would  be  per  ton? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  more  expensive  it  would  be  per  ton? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  more  protection  it  needs  per  ton? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  large  and 
the  small  sizes  per  ton? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  would  vary  somewhat.  Iron  and  steel  pipe 
is  different  and  the  light  sizes  in  casing — that  is,  what  we  call  casing- 
oil  well  supplies,  is  made  in  larger  sizes,  but  it  is  very  thin  pipe  and 
it  costs  considerably  more  than  the  heavier  or  extra  heavy  pipe  that 
we  make,  and  the  rims  and  couplings  cost  more,  and  the  extra  heavy 
couplings. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  extra  large  size  pipe,  what  is  it  worth? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  average  small  sizes — that  is,  going  down  to 
about  J  inch,  is  worth  about  $45  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  larger  or  heavier  size? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  heavier  size  would  cost  a  little  more.  When 
you  get  up  above  8-inch  the  cost  increases  rapidly,  and  it  would 
probably  cost — that  is,  8  and  10  inch  would  probably  cost  four  or  five 
dollars  more,  and  from  12  to  14  inch  would  cost  four  or  five  dollars 
above  that,  or  $8  above  the  base,  etc. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  much  of  that  forty-five  came  in  1896? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  was  not  in  business  in  1896 — ^that  is,  in  the  pip* 
business.     Our  business  is  a  new  business. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  vou  know  what  the  price  of  this  pipe  was  in 
1896? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  about  $10  a  ton  less  than  it  isnov. 

Mr.  BoiJTELL.  About  $35  a  ton? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  we  get  a  witness  before  us  who  is  candio 
and  square,  as  you  are,  I  think  the  committee  can  very  well  rely  upon 
his  judgment.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  will  give  the  inform*- 
tion  for  the  committee,  ascertain  the  cost  of  this  pipe  in  the  compc*^' 
tive  markets  abroad,  what  it  is  selling  for  there,  and  ascertain  the 
freight  rates  to  New  York  City  ? 

Mv.  Campbell.  I  expect  to  do  that  in  a  brief  that  I  will  file. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  file  that  in  a  brief,  together  with  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country  ? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  information  I  desire. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  will  refer  to  paragraph  152,  you  will  notice 
that  it  says  2  cents  a  pound  on  "  lap- welded,  butt- welded,  seamed,  or 
jointed  iron  or  steel  boiler  tubes,  pipes,  flues,  or  stays,  not  thinner 
than  No.  16  wire  gauge,  2  cents  per  pound;  welded  cylindrical  fur- 
naces, made  from  plate  metal,  2^  cents  per  pound." 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that ;  we  do  not  make 
that,  and  I  can  not  speak  as  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to 
treat  that  in  the  same  way  that  you  have  treated  the  pipe,  from  my 
general  knowledge  of  it,  but  I  really  do  not  know  anything  about  it— 
that  is,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  cut  that  in  two  because  it 
was  in  paragraph  152. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  think  we  ought  to  go  in  for  a  genuine  tariflf 
revision,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  but  bear  in  mind  all  the  time  that  this 
duty  ought  to  be  a  protective  duty,  not  so  high,  however,  at  any  time 
that  no  material  can  come  into  this  country,  because  if  you  do  that 
it  would  permit  us  as  manufacturers  to  get  together,  if  it  was  legal 
for  us  to  get  together — ^which  it  is  not — in  some  way  when  the  demand 
was  greater  than  the  supply,  which  was  true  last  year,  when  we  could 
have  put  the  pipe  up  four,  or  six,  or  eight  dollars  a  ton,  and  the 
people  would  have  had  to  pay.  It  would  not  have  been  fair.  We 
could  have  done  that  under  this  tariff,  but  it  would  not  have  been  fair. 
It  did  not  occur,  but  it  might  occur  at  some  time,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  ought  to  occur. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  the  production  last  year? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  say  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2,000,000  tons,  about  60  per  cent,  perhaps,  of  which  the  corporation 
makes,  about  40  per  cent  of  which  the  independents  make. 

Mr.  Hill.  About  40  per  cent  on  tubes  imported  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  undoubtedly  was  not  the  regular  practice  that 
we  are  talking  about.  That  was  some  specialty  or  something  that 
happened  to  come  in  because  this  duty  is  absolutely  protective.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question.  On  this 
lap  welded  and  other  items  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  "  not  thin- 
ner than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,"  which  is  2  cents  a  pound  tariff, 
how  much  does  that  cost  you  f.  o.  b.  at  the  factory? 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  $45  a  ton  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Randall.  What  does  it  cost  you  for  the  labor,  not  counting 
anything  for  the  interest  on  the  money  invested,  nor  anything  of  that 
kind,  but  just  what  does  it  cost  you  in  expense  to  produce  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  you  would  have  to  specify  where  we  begin, 
whether  we  begin  at  the  ore  and  go  through  the  pig  iron  and  the  steel 
and  the  skelp  and  then  the  pipe. 

Mr.  Randall.  Begin  with  the  ore. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  say,  direct  and  indirect,  about  $18  to  $20 
a  ton ;  that  means  all  the  transportation  and  the  labor  that  went  into 
the  transportation,  the  labor  that  went  into  the  ore  and  everything 
that  was  direct  and  indirect.  I  think  with  regard  to  tin  plate  that 
the  direct  and  indirect  labor  is  in  the  neighlx)rhood  of  $30  a  ton, 
as  near  as  it  can  be  figured.     I  think  it  is  about  two-fifths  of  it. 
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Mr.  Randall.  This  is  costing  you  eighteen  or  twenty  dollars  a  ton! 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  that  is  not  direct  labor;  that  is  direct  and 
indirect. 

Mr.  Randall.  That  includes  everything. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  includes  everything  from  the  ore  up,  induding 
the  transportation  and  the  mining  of  the  coal. 

Mr.  Randall.  Excepting  interest  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Everything  that  enters  into  it  in  the  way  of  labor 
from  all  sources.    Our  direct  labor  on  that  pipe  would  not  be  over — 

Mr.  Randall.  I  am  speaking  of  all  expenses,  not  only  labor  but 
all  expenses.     You  buy  your  ore,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  tne  exptense  of  supplies  and  everything  of  that 
kind  entered  into  it,  it  would  run  up  above  that. 

Mr.  Randall.  The  expense  of  buying  ore? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  that  would  go  in  with  this  labor  that 
I  speak  of.  It  would  come  in  with  the  mining  of  the  ore  and  the 
labor  on  railroads  and  boats  and  the  mining  of  the  coal  that  smelts 
the  ore,  makes  the  coke  and  transports  the  coke,  and  all  the  different 
items  that  go  into  it,  beside  the  direct  labor  that  we  use  in  making 
it  into  pig  tron  and  then  into  steel  and  then  into  skelp  and  then  into 
pipe,  etc.,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  and  loading  it  on  the  cars. 

There  is  one  other  item  that  I  want  to  speak  of,  and  that  is  with 
reference  to  a  subject  that  another  gentleman  was  billed  to  speak  on. 
Mr.  Robling,  on  wire.  Mr.  Robling  is  not  here,  and  a  gentleman  from 
Pittsburg  was  to  take  it  up. 

The  CHAiRi\rAN.  Wire  and  wire  products. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  schedule  ? 

Mr.  C/AMPBELii.  It  is  137.  ''  Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  smaller 
than  number  thirteen  wire  gauge,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
pound."  I  have  recently  gone  into  the  wire  business,  that  is,  the 
16th  of  last  March  I  bought  a  wire  plant,  and  in  talking  with  Mr. 
Robling  and  other  people  in  New  York  with  reference  to  this,  there 
was  a  discussion  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  examined  the  proposed  revised  language  under 
this  schedule  that  you  are  speaking  of  now  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  the  one  you  have  just  spoken  of,  paragraph  152, 
and  also  this  one,  paragraph  137? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  proposed  rensed 
language. 

No.  187  reads:  ''  Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  smaller  than  number 
thirteen  wire  gauge,  1 1  cents  per  pound ;  smaller  than  number  thirteen 
and  not  smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  1^  cents  per  pound: 
smaller  than  number  vsixteen  wire  gauge,  2  cents  per  pound.' 

I  have  not  been  in  the  business  lon^  enough  to  know  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge  what  this  tarin  ought  to  be.  From  our  own 
personal  experience  in  the  last  few  months  it  does  not  cut  any  figw)5 
and  should  have  no  weight  with  you.  I  should  say  that  this  tariff 
was  not  ample^  but  when  I  come  to  compare  it  with  other  things  I 
would  say  that  it  was  too  high.  Our  business  does  not  show,  in  th* 
wire  end  of  it,  or  has  not  shown  a  justifiable  profit.  Our  other  busi- 
ness has  been  a  profitable  business.  That  is  another  thing;  you  ha« 
accused  everybody  of  saying  that  they  have  not  made  any  money. 
We  have  made  money  for  the  past  four  years;  our  business^has  been 
very  prosperous,  and  I  believe  in  talking  with  these  people  abort 
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this  wire  that  they  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  this  is  reduced  the 
same.  Tin  plate  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  making  it  from 
one  and  a  half  to  one  twenty.  Now  you  must  remember  that  in  mak- 
ing the  tin  plate  and  sheets,  that  perhaps  wire  requires  about  as  much 
labor  as  any  or  perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  item,  being  in  about 
the  same  class  as  pipe.  Now,  with  reference  to  wire  nails,  wire  nails 
have  only  one-half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  I  know  that  we  can  not 
afford  to  have  that  reduced.  We  are  selling  wire  nails  now  very 
cheap,  and  in  looking  this  matter  up  on  the  train  coming  here  yes- 
terday we  found  that  we  could  lay  nails  down  cheaper  in  J^^ew  Vork 
than  we  could  make  them.  That  protection,  I  think,  is  ample,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much.  I  think  that  you  can  afford  to  take 
off  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  without  hurting  either  labor  or 
capital  invested  in  the  wire  business,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  But  in  all  these  things  you  want  to  remember 
that  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  small  concerns  that  are 
making  sheets  and  buy  their  bars  and  do  not  produce  them  as  we 
produce  them  and  as  the  corporation  produces  them.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  are  buying  this  wire  and  putting  it  into  fences; 
hundreds  of  concerns  that  are  buying  the  rods  and  putting  them  into 
wire,, and  then  into  the  other  forms  of  production.  Some  go  back 
farther  and  buy  the  billets  and  have  their  own  rod  mill.  We  pro- 
duce this  stuff  from  the  ore  to  the  finished  product,  and  what  might 
be  satisfactory  to  us  and  what  we  might  live  under,  might  put  them 
out  of  business.  So  that  you  want  to  be  careful  in  framing  all  these 
bills,  in  my  opinion,  and  take  into  consideration  the  vast  number  of 
smaller  manufacturers  who  have  the  same  right  to  live  as  the  larger 
ones  have.  For  instance,  the  corporation  could  put  us  out  of  busi- 
ness if  they  saw  fit  at  any  time  because  we  are  not  doing  a  powerful 
business,  while  we  have  a  vast  advantage  over  a  numher  of  other 
people  because  our  firm  is  new  and  our  facilities  are  first  class.  We 
can  manufacture  the  stuff  as  cheap  after  we  get  a  start  as  anybody, 
we  believe,  not  even  excepting  the  corporation,  but  we  can  not  bring 
ours  down,  we  can  not  mine  it  and  bring  it  down,  because  we  have  no 
transportation  facilities  to  handle  it  in  that  way,  nearly  as  cheap  as 
they  can. 

The  Chaimian.  You  suggest  a  reduction,  as  I  understand  you, 
of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  CAitfPBELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  "  Eound  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  more  than 
thirteen  wire  gauge,  IJ  cents  per  potmd."  You  make  that  ninety- 
five  one-hundredths,  do  you? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  make  that  about  a  cent  a  pound  and  the 
other  about  one-twenty. 

The  Chairman.  "  Smaller  than  number  thirteen  and  not  smaller 
than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  1^  cents  a  pound?" 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  ought  to  be  about  one-twenty. 

The  Chairman.  "  Smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  2  cents 
a  pound?" 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  could  be  safely  three-tenths  off ;  in  my  opinion 
that  could  be  reduced  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  One  and  three-tenths  you  think  that  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  not  over  that. 
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The  Chaibman.  Have  you  had  any  question  in  your  busine^  aboat 
iron  and  steel  wire  covered  with  cotton  and  silk  or  other  material! 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  make  that. 

The  Chaikman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  then? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  corset  and  corset  steel — ^you  do  not  make 
that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  pay 
a  duty  of  so  much  ad  valorem,  etc.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  hive 
a  bracket  like  that  in  addition  to  the  wire  schedule? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  not  so  much  in  favor  of  ad  valorem  duties 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  might  be  some  wire  that  was  smaller 
than  thirteen  and  some  larger  than  thirteen  or  smaller  than  sixteen, 
could  there  not  be? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  only  to  catch  what  does  not  come  undtf 
these  three  brackets? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  have  that  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  proper  to  catch 
that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  really  could  not  say;  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  wire  business.    I  have  not  been  in  it  long  enough. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  they  made  brass  wire  three  or  four 
years  ago  and  the  machineiy  performed  half  a  dozen  operations  at 
once ;  that  is,  they  drew  out  a  small  rod  and  then  the  next  operation 
took  place ;  it  went  two  or  three  times  as  fast,  and  they  reduced  it, 
etc.,  until  they  got  very  fine  wire.  There  was  a  continuous  motion  of 
that  wire  from  the  wire  clear  out  to  the  machine,  the  machine  going 
faster  for  the  small  concerns  and  taking  it  up  so  there  was  no  eaten 
about  it.    Do  they  use  that  same  method  in  steel  wire? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  have  tried  it,  but  it  has  been  a  failure  so  far. 
There  is  a  mill  in  Buffalo  now  called  the  Shenandoah  Wire  CcHnpany 
that  has  been  doing  that  for  some  time,  making  it  a  continuous  oper- 
ation, but  it  has  been  a  failure  up  to  date,  and  tliey  are  out  of  the 
business. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  have  a  labor-saving  device? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir ;  we  have  been  unable  to  do  it.  In  fact,  w* 
have  not  tried  it. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  about  the 
wire.    Do  you  manufacture  barbed  wire? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  not  made  any  yet;  we  will  in  the  next 
thirty  days.    We  have  ordered  a  number  of  barbed  wire  machines. 

Mr.  Kandall.  In  your  opinion,  does  barbed  wire  need  any  pro- 
tection so  that  you  can  do  business  in  this  country,  in  order  thil 
you  may  be  able  to  do  business? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  absolutely  needs  protection ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kandall.  In  order  that  the  business  might  be  carried  on? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bandall.  In  other  words,  the  barbed  wire  business  would  be 
discontinued  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Undoubtedly,  unless  the  whole  condition  in  this 
country  changed.    If  transportation  should  become  cheaper  and  cotJ 
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cheaper  and  coke  and  ore  and  all  the  different  things,  and  labor  cor- 
respondinelv  reduced,  you  might  be  able  to  do  it,  but  it  would  be 
impracticable  at  present. 

Rakdall.  Is  there  any  barbed  wire  imported  into  this  country? 
Campbell.  I  really  do  not  know.    I  should  say  not. 
Kandall.  The  duty  on  it  is  absolutely,  is  it  not? 
Campbell.  I  presume  it  is;  I  have  not  read  it. 
Kakdall.  You  are  well  aware  that  that  makes  this  condition 
that  people  who  use  barbed  wire  for  fences  and  for  other  purposes 
must  give  whatever  price  the  manufacturers  and  those  who  control 
the  product  fix.     Is  that  not  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Perhaps  they  would  have  to  give  what  they  ask, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  have  any  effect  upon  wire.  Take  pipe, 
for  instance ;  it  has  been  $40  a  ton,  and  some  gentleman  to-day  in  the 
examination  said  that  he  would  raise  $9,000,000,  I  think,  which 
would  increase  prices  to  the  people  if  he  put  up  the  price  on  bars  $2 
a  ton ;  that  is,  on  four  and  a  half  million  tons  the  people  would  pay 
$9,000,000  more  for  it.  Because  we  have  had  the  $40  on  pipe  it  has 
not  made  pipe  any  cheaper  than  it  would  if  it  had  only  been  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Eai^dall.  The  tariff  has  not  made  the  price  any  cheaper,  you 
say? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir ;  the  tariff  has  not  made  it  any  higher. 

Mr.  Randall.  Then  the  tariff  has  not  done  you  any  good,  as  far  as 
raising  the  price  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Absolutely ;  it  has  kept  all  of  the  pipe  out  of  the 
country  and  has  given  us  all  of  our  home  market.  No;  it  has  not 
done  us  any  good  with  regard  to  raising  prices,  but  if  we  took  it  off 
we  would  have  to  reduce  the  price. 

Mr.  Randall.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  on  this  production,  where 
the  price  is  fixed  by  those  who  manufacture  and  control  the  products 
in  tnis  country,  having  a  prohibitive  tariff,  that  they  have  not  fixed 
the  price  any  higher,  and  that  that  is  the  very  lowest  price  that  they 
can  afford  to  take  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Randall.  It  would  hardly  be  human  nature,  would  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  get  all  we  can — ^not  all  we  can,  really, 
either ;  I  would  not  say  that,  because  last  year  we  turned  down  a  lot 
of  business  where  we  got  $6,000,000  a  ton  more  than  we  were  getting. 

Mr,  Randall.  I  would  like  to  keep  on  with  this  barbed-wire  busi- 
ness, if  you  are  not  afraid  of  tiring  yourself. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  know  what  that  duty  is,  first,  be- 
fore I  talk  about  it,  if  you  will  give  me  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Randall.  It  is  under  this  same  paragraph.  No.  137. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  136,  fence  wire. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No.  136  is  wire  rods,  but  the  latter  part  of  No. 
137 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Paragraph  136  covers  fence  wire.  It  says :  "  Rivet, 
screw,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel  iron  rod,  whether  round;  oval, 
flat,  or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape." 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  does  not  cover  wire.    That  is  wire  rods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  it  comes  in  under  the  25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  last  clause  of  paragraph  137  it  is  stated 
**  that  articles  manufactured  from  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  copper  wire," 
That  would  be  wire  fence  and  barbed  wire — 

Shnll  pay  the  rate  of  dnty  Imposed  upon  the  wire  used  in  the  manufacture tif 
such  articles,  and  In  addition  thereto  l|  cents  per  pound,  except  that  wire  rope 
and  wire  strand  shall  pay  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  which  would  be  Imposed 
upon  any  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  and  in  addition  thereto  1  oeot 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Randall.  Now,  the  tariflf  on  that  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorenL 
You  have  that  now,  have  you?    The  tariff  is  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  1 J  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Randall.  That  would  be  barbed  wire  and  wire  rods? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Corset  wire  is  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  undoubtedly  does  not  apply.  That  is  4 
cents  per  pound  "  whether  uncovered  or  covered  with  cotton,  silk, 
metal,  or  other  material."  I  think  it  is  the  duty  on  the  wire  plus  the 
cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound.  That  is  stated  in  the  last  clause  of  part- 
graph  137. 

Mr.  Randall.  That  is  45  per  cent  and  one  and  a  quarter? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  ;  it  would  be  one  and  a  half,  according  to  gauge. 
The  first  part  states  what  each  gauge  shall  pay,  or  each  classification. 
Then  it  says  that  it  shall  pay  that,  and  in  addition  one  and  a  quarter 
cents  a  pound  upon  the  manufactured  product. 

Mr.  Randall.  What  is  the  price  of  the  best  barbed  wire,  such  as 
is  commonly  used  for  fences  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  We  have  not  manu- 
factured it  nor  sold  it. 

Mr.  Randall.  Will  anybody  be  here  before  the  committee,  repre- 
senting those  wire  people,  who  will  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  will  not  be  to-day,  but  in  our  brief  we  will 
give  you  all  of  this  information. 

Mr.  Randall.  But  we  can  not  cross-examine  a  brief,  and  I  desire 
to  get  some  information  from  you  now  because  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Roebling  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Randall.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  without  any  competition  what- 
ever and  with  a  fixed  price — a  price  fixed  by  the  parties  having  con- 
trol of  the  product — the  farmers  have  had  to  pay  the  price  fixed  or 
do  without  the  wire;  is  that  not  really  the  situation,  and  has  it  not 
been  for  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  are  certainly  buying  wire 
nails  now  cheaper 

Mr.  Randall.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  that.  I  ask  you  if  there  is 
any  wav  on  earth  to  change  the  price  fixed  by  the  parties  control- 
ling it?' 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  way. 

Mr.  Randall.  The  price  is  fixed  not  only  for  that  product  but  for 
all  the  products  of  iron  and  steel,  practically ;  they  are  fixed  by  the 
manufacturers  and  those  who  control  the  output  of  the  product,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randall.  Now,  where  does  the  farmer  or  the  man  who  has  to 
buy  his  wire  to  make  his  fence  come  in ;  has  he  any  chance  to  saj 
anything  about  what  the  price  shall  be? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Randall.  It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  he  shall  buy  or  not, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  should  he  have  anything  to  say  as  to  what  the 
price  shall  be  ? 

Mr.  Randall.  Where  is  there  a  chance  to  have  any  competition? 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  are  thousands  or  hundreds  of  people  who. 
make  it.    He  has  competition.    They  do  not  all  sell  alike. 

Mr.  Randall.  The  price  of  the  same  grade  of  wire  is  the  same  all 
over  the  country,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  might  say  that  it  is  practically  the  same. 
When  we  need  the  business  we  go  out  and  cut  the  other  feUow  50 
cents  or  a  dollar  a  ton  and  get  it,  and  he  does  the  same  with  us. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  wire  is  to  the  con- 
sumer nor  the  cost  of  making  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  I  know  this,  that  the  profit  on  our  wire  was 
less — from  what  we  have  already  made  in  the  last  seven  or  eight 
months— than  any  other  commodity  we  make  per  ton,  and  there  is  as 
much  labor  in  it,  and  it  is  a  light  product  that  we  turn  outj  a  light 
tonnage,  and  we  have  a  big  investment  for  that  wire  alone,  and  yet 
we  make  a  very  small  amount  of  money,  and  if  we  could  not  make 
any  more  money  we  would  shut  the  plant  down.  We  are  spending  a 
half  a  million  dollars  on  that  part  of  our  plant  in  order  to  make  it 
larger. 

Mr.  Randall.  Has  not  the  price  of  barbed  wire  practically  gone 
up  double  in  the  last  seven  years? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  not  speak  with  regard  to  barbed  wire  in  the 
last  seven  years. 

Mr.  Randall.  Is  not  barbed  wire  in  this  country  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  trust? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not,  because  I  know  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  make  barbed  wire  outside  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Randall.  What  percentage  of  it  is  controlled  by  the  trust? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Probably  60  or  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  say  outside  of  the  trust.  Your  company  is 
outride,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randall.  And  you  ask  the  same  price  practically  that  the  trust 
ask? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  eet  all  we  can. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  Jo  not  put  the  price  down  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  do  not  if  we  can  sell  our  products  at  other 
prices. 

Mr.  Randall.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  you  were  to  attempt  to 

eut  the  prices  down,  that  you  believe,  or  have  reason  to  believe,  or 
now,  that  immediately  you  would  come  in  competition  with  the  trust 
and  would  have  to  fight  it;  in  other  words  they  would  endeavor  to 
crush  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  so;  it  would  cost  them  too  much 
money  to  do  it.  They  could  do  it  if  they  were  willing  to  go  to  the 
expense,  but  for  us  to  make  a  hundred  thoiLsand  tons  of  wire  produc- 
tion a  year,  and  for  them  to  undertake,  when  they  make  millions  of 
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tons  a  year,  to  drive  us  out  of  the  market,  they  would  get  awfully 
tired. 

Mr.  Randall.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off  barbed  wire  entirely, 
would  that  change  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  this  countrj'  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randall.  How  much?  J 

Mr.  Campbell.  Possibly  not  very  much.  I  think  it  would  change 
the  price. 

Mr.  Randall,  About  how  much? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know ;  it  would  probably  drive  the  Ameri-  j 
can  out  of  the  business  and  leave  it  to  the  foreigner,  and  he  would  put  j 
the  price  up  to  about  where  we  are  selling  it  now,  or  perhaps  a  little 
less. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  mean  that  in  your  opinion  the  siiuation  must 
be  such  that  either  the  American  must  make  it  all  or  the  foreigner 
must  make  it  all ;  that  they  can  not  both  make  barbed  wire  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sirf  I  said  I  did  not  believe  that  a  prohibitive 
tariff  was  a  good  thing,  and  I  do  not.  I  would  like  to  see  in  ordinary 
times  a  little  material  come  in. 

Mr.  Randall.  Do  you  think  that  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  on 
barbed  wire  would  prevent  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  from 
jnaking  barbed  wire? 

Mr.  Ca.ajpbell.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  the  conditions  abroad. 
If  they  have  all  the  market  for  their  material  at  home  at  a  better 
price  tiian  they  have  here,  it  would  not  interfere  with  us.  If  they 
have  not  it  would  certainly  drive  us  out  of  the  business  or  drive  us 
to  cut  the  cost  of  labor  and  other  things  that  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  Randall.  They  have  not  even  touched  your  business  so  far, 
have  they?  .... 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

Mr.  Randall.  And  that  has  been  on  there  ever  since  the  Dingier 
bill — the  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Randall.  And  the  effect  of  that  has  been  to  double  the  price 
of  wire? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  no,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

]Mr.  Randall.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  know^  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  know  from  general  business  experience  that  it 
has  not  been  enough  to  double  the  price  of  wire. 

Mr.  Randall.  1  did  not  ask  you  whether  it  had  been  enough  to 
cause  it  or  whether  it  would  cause  the  price  to  be  doubled,  but  I  asked 
you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  it  has  not  been  doubled — ^that  is,  the 
price  of  barbed  wire  sold  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  has  not  been  due  to  that,  but  the  general  advance 
in  all  kinds  of  material  and  in  transportation  and  labor — if  they  have 
advanced,  and  I  think  they  have — tnat  is  all  iron  and  steel  products 
(you  have  heard  the  experiences  of  all  these  gentlemen  here  to-day) 
and  I  am  willing  to  venture  the  opinion  that  that  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Randall.  A  part  of  the  expenses  of  your  business  is" trans- 
portation, is  it  not — railroad  rates,  and  things* of  that  sort?  *' 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randall.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off  of  steel  products  entirely 
in  this  country  would  that  not  very  much  reduce  the  price  of  building, 
building  material  and  railroad  building  and  everything  of  that  sort? 

i 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  it  would  much. 

Mr.  Randall.  It  would  not  reduce  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  might  some. 

Mr.  Randall.  If  it  would  not  reduce  the  price  you  could  go  ahead 
and  manufacture  and  sell  the  same  as  you  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  all  those  things  are  going  to  be  on  a  lower  basis 
they  have  all  got  to  come  together — labor  and  material  and  trans- 
portation and  everything  that  enters  into  cost. 

Mr.  Randall.  Would  that  not  make  the  material  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  might  possibly-;  I  think  it  would  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  whole  country  if  you  did  it  on  all  the  different  thmgs. 
If  you  took  it  off  of  barbed  wire,  however,  it  would  not,  because  there 
would  be  enough  other  things  to  employ  labor  and  the  laborer  would 
say  he  would  not  work  in  the  barbed-wire  business  but  would  go  into 
some  other  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  think  it  would  be  better,  then,  if  the  tariff  was 
reduced  so  as  to  let  the  stilted  business  down  on  to  a  natural  level? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  everything  that  is  stilted,  but  I  do  not 
want  you  to  understand  that  I  say  that  it  is.  There  is  no  instance 
that  I  know  of  where  the  prices  are  higher  now  than  they  would  be 
if  the  tariff  was  reduced,  except  in  this  general  leveling  down  of 
everything  that  would  come  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off. 

Mr.  Randall.  Well,  if  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  would  not  reduce 
the  prices,  what  difference  would  it  make  to  you  if  the  tariff  was 
on  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  would  reduce  the  prices  if  you  took  it  off  of 
evervthing  and  put  all  this  stuff  on  the  free  list,  but  I  say  if  you  took 
it  otf  of  one  thing  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Randall.  If  you  took  it  off  of  barbed  wire  it  would  not  reduce 
the  price  of  barbed  wire? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  it  might  temporarily,  until  you  put  the 
people  out  of  business  and  the  other  people  controlled  the  market 
and  put  it  back. 

Mr.  Randall.  Have  you  made  any  calculations  on  which  to  base 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Xo,  sir ;  only  from  my  general  business  experience. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  do  not  e\'en  know  the  cost  of  barbed  wire  nor 
what  it  brings,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  think  barbed 
wire  is  worth;  what  you  think  it  ought  to  bring;  you  think  it  is  too 
high. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  know  something  about  it,  but  I  am  not  testifying. 
I  have  had  to  use  it  for  fence  purposes,  but  have  not  used  it  lately. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  think  if  you  took  the  tariff  off  it  would  not 
affect  the  price;. you  would  get  just  the  same  price  for  your  wire? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  would  either  have  to  get  more  than  we  do 
now  or  go  out  of  the  business.  Our  profit  last  month  on  wire  was 
$8.48  per  ton,  a  high-class  product,  and  I  would  not  want  to  sell  any- 
thing outside  of  pig  iron  on  such  a  profit  as  that. 

Mr.  Randall.  Do  vou  not  sell  barbed  wire  higher  outside  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  do  not  sell  anything  outside  of  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  Randall.  Is  there  not  any  barbed  wire  exported  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  I  presume  there  is  some. 

Mr.  Randall.  There  is  a  large  amount,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Randall.  Then,  on  w^hat  basis  would  you  say  that  the  tariff 
ought  to  be  put  on  barbed  wireiso  that  the  farmer  can  get  his  barbed 
wire  at  a  price  that  would  be  competitive,  so  that  if  you  did  not  fur- 
nish him  at  that  he  could  get  it  outside  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know ;  it  ought  to  be  on  a  fair  basis,  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  it  should  be  because  I  am  not  posted  as 
to  barbed  wire.  I  have  never  made  it  and  I  can  not  speak  with  regard 
to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Farmers  do  not  use  so  much  barbed  wire  now; 
they  use  woven  wire,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir ;  woven  wire,  for  fences. 

The  Chair3ian.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  and  cheaper,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  are  not  complaining  about  the  price 
of  that  in  my  district.  Mr.  Campbell,  I  think  you  ought  to  look  over 
this  schedule  with  respect  to  wire  and  nails,  and  I  think  you  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tariff  on  that  ought  to  be  reduced  also. 
There  are  practically  no  imports  under  this  duty — ^six  or  eight  or 
sometimes  hfty  thousand  pounds  a  vear,  while  we  export  89,000,000 
pounds  in  a  year.  Now,  it  would  look  as  though  that  ought  to  be 
doctored  a  little.  I  wish  you  would  look  into  it  and  present  a  brief 
on  that  subject  and  show  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done  with 
respect  to  it,  and  why  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Tte  were  only  taking  the  quotations  from  the 
market  paper  that  we  had  from  abroad  yesterday  on  the  train,  and 
figured  it  up,  and  the  result  of  those  figures,  while  we  were  coming 
down  here  on  the  train,  was  that  the  tariff  on  nails  we  could  not 
afford  to  have  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  look  it  over  again. 

Mr.  Campbei^.  If  we  find  that  it  can  be,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
recommend  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  do  not  do  it  somebody  else  may. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  just  what  I  have  preached  to  all  of  our 
people,  that  we  want  our  friends  to  revise  this  tariff,  and  we  want 
to  be  fair  and  give  them  all  the  information  that  they  can  desire 
instead  of  having  somebody  else  take  it  all  off  at  some  future  time. 

The  CiiAnniAN.  With  respect  to  this  fence  wire,  there  is  a  cent 
and  a  quarter  change  of  duty  on  that,  differential  duty  of  a  cent  and 
a  quarter,  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  the  wire.  Now,  that  w^ould  look 
to  ine  to  be  very  large.  I  wish  you  gentlemen  would  look  that  over, 
too,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  experience,  together  with  the 
figures  showing  the  comparative  cost  of  it  abroad  and  at  home,  fo 
that  we  can  adjust  the  duty.  I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  remember 
those  two  items. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  desire  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  farmer  that  my  observation  has  been  that  the  farmer  has 
been  pretty  prosperous  during  the  last  ten  years  and  has  paid  this 
outrageous  price  that  the  gentleman  has  spoken  of  for  his  wire  fence. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  may  be  that  this  feeling  with  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  fence  wire  has  grown  largely  out  of 
political  exigencies  throughout  the  country.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  look  into  that  matter  again  carefully  and  if 
there  ought  to  be  a  reduction,  and  we  can  afford  to  have  a  reduction, 
we  will  recommend  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  never  been  any  fence  wire  imported,  as 
I  understand  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  there  ever  will  be  because  they  can 
probably  import  galvanized  wire,  although  I  do  not  believe  they  can 
the  finer  wire. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  reduce  the  duty.  If  you 
will  give  us  whatever  information  you  have  on  that  subject  we  will 
use  your  information  as  discreetly  as  we  can.  Otherwise  we  will  go 
about  it  and  probably  act  unadvisedly. 

Mr.  Ca3ipbell.  .  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
wire  business? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  know  very  little  about  it.  I  have  just  been  in  the 
business  since  last  March. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  and  the  chairman  seem  to  agree  that  the  use  of 
barbed  wire  is  about  played  out.  That  is  not  true.  Where  they 
build  a  woven-wire  fence  they  put  two  barbed  wires  on  top  of  it,  and 
only  put  three  barbed  wires,  as  a  rule,  before  they  use  the  woven-wire 
fence. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  might  do  that  in  Missouri,  but  they  do  not  do 
it  everywhere. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  it  in  Missouri.  I  have  built  many  miles  of 
woven-wire  fence  myself,  and  I  know  how  it  is  done.  The  chairman 
savs  you  build  it  for  chicken  fences. 

iMr.  Campbell.  You  are  both  right.     They  do  use  it,  and  use  quite  a 

food  deal  of  it;  but  the  woven-wire  fence  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
arbed-wire  fence  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  they  only  use  it  some- 
times for  bottom  strands  or  top  strands,  the  two  strands. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  make  woven-wire  fences  for  hog  fields  and  such 
things  as  that,  but  the  average  pasture  of  the  United  States  is  fenced 
with  barbed  wire. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  very  much  mistaken.  The  barbed-wire 
business  is  a  very  small  business  as  compared  with  the  wire  fence. 
You  would  be  surprised  if  you  went  over  the  figures  and  knew  the 
amount  of  woven-wire  fences  that  are  made  throughout  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  arrived  at  that  advanced  state  of  civili- 
zation in  New  York  where  no  one  can  build  a  mile  of  barbed-wire 
fence  unless  his  neighbor  consents  to  it ;  otherwise  he  would  be  liable 
for  damages  to  cattle  that  mav  run  into  that  fence. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Campbell.  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  G.  PARK,  OF  PITTSBURG,  PA.,  CHAIR- 
MAN  OF  THE  CRUCIBLE  STEEL  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  Mr.  Park,  will  you  please  give  the  committee  a 
reference  to  the  paragraph  that  you  desire  to  address  yourself  to 
before  you  begin? 

Mr.  I*ARK.  It  is  under  "  Iron  and  steel,  steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots, 
blooms,  and  slabs." 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  paragraph  135. 

Mr.  Griggs.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  before  you  begin  ? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Park.  We  are. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Park.  The  volume  of  this  business  in  which  I  am  interested, 
as  covered  in  this  clause,  is  about  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  tons 
a  year,  and  it  is  a  class  of  steel  that  is  higher  in  price  and  superior 
in  quality  to  the  ordinary  steel,  called  bar  steel.  Most  of  it  is  crucible 
and  refined  high  grade  of  open-hearth  steel.  We  think  that  the  duty 
permits  of  pretty  large  importations  at  the  time;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  it  imported,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  stand  a  very  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  without  having  the  importations  increased;  but 
recognizing  the  fact  that  a  reduction  perhaps  is  in  order,  we  would 
ask  the  committee  to  make  it  as  light  as  possible.  -We  feel  prepared 
to  stand  something  of  a  reduction  in  respect  to  it.  I  have  talked  to 
several  manufacturers  in  this  line  of  business  and  they  think  that 
about  10  per  cent  from  the  present  duty  would  be  something  that 
would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Griggs.  About  10  per  cent  below? 

Mr.  Park.  Ten  per  cent  off  of  these  duties,  the  duties  as  they  now 
stand.  Then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  steel  that  is  made — that  has  only 
been  made  about  five  years — called  high-speed  steel  for  which  there  is 
no  protection  in  this  Dingley  tariff  bill.  We  propose  a  scale.  The 
highest  here  is  lO-cent  steel  bearing  4.7  cents  a  pound  duty.  We  pro- 
pose 20-cent  steel,  steel  20  cents  a  pound  and  not  over  25  cents.  7 
cents  a  pound;  25  cents  and  not  over  30  cents,  10  cents;  30*cents  and 
36  cents,  15  cents;  3(>  cents  a  pound  and  over,  20  cents.  The  article 
that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  that  steel  largely  is  metallic 
tungsten,  which  sells  for  75  cents  a  pound,  so  you  can  readily  see 
that  we  have  a  good  leason  for  asking  this. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  propose  to  add  that  to  this  paragraph,  do  you? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  other  words,  you  extend  the  description  of  steel 
up  to  a  higher  figure  than  is  suggested  in  this  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  new  article  of  manu- 
facture. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Tungsten  is  something  that  has  been  discovered  and 
used  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Park.  No,  sir;  that  is  an  old  metal  that  was  discovered  many 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  McKinlev 
bill  though? 

Mr.  Park.  Xo;  tuiig>ten  is  provided  for  in  the  last  bill,  the  tung- 
sten metal. 

^Ir.  BoxYXGE.  AMiere  do  yon  get  that  tungsten  from? 

Mr.  Park.  AVe  gel  it  from  a  manufacturing  concern  in  York,  Pa- 

]\lr.  BoxYxoE.  \Mhmv  does  the  tungsten  ore  come  from? 

^Ir.  Park.  Tlie  tungsten  ore  comes  from  Spain,  Chile,  and  Ger- 
many. 

^Ir.  BoxYXGE.  Don't  vou  use  anv  from  Colorado? 
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Mr.  Park.  From  Colorado,  yes,  sir;  I  suppose  that  probably  from 
one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  all  that  is  mined  is  from  Colorado,  and  some 
from  Spain. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  of  this  did  j'ou  manufacture  in  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  Park.  I  do  not  suppose  the  amount  manufactured  by  our 
company  was  more  than  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  steel. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  notice  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  here — ^not  the 
paragraph  as  you  have  it,  but  the  one  we  have  here — ^that  the  impor- 
tation for  last  year  of  blooms,  slabs,  and  bars  was  valued  at  $3,033,028. 
That,  of  course,  does  not  apply? 

Mr.  P.\RK.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  name  of  the  steel  ? 

Mr.  Park.  It  is  tool  steel,  called  high-speed  tool  steel. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  were  last  year? 

Mr.  Park.  I  do  not  know  what  the  importations  were,  but  I  think 
the  importation  of  all  of  this  class  of  steel  that  we  manufacture  is 
about  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Randall.  How  much  of  it  w^as  this  particular  steel  ? 

Mr.  Park.  How  much  of  it  was  high-speed  steel  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Park.  I  suppose  a  million  dollars'  worth. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  particular  steel  you  make? 

Mr.  Park.  That  is  this  new  article  of  steel;  this  new  article  of 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  make  other  classes  of  steel,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  a  higher  class  of  steel  than  the  crucible 
steel? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  crucible  steel,  but  crucible  steel  of  a 
higher  grade. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  the  highest  grade  of  steel  that  is  made? 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  highest. 

Mr.  Underwck)!).  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  I  see  that  there 
is  considerable  importation  of  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs  and  steel 
bars.  I  suppose  the  cheapest  point  where  this  can  be  imported  by 
this  country  would  be  Xew  York,  because  the  freight  rates  are  cheaper 
there  from  foreign  ports. 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir;  ahnost  all  in  Xew  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AMiat  is  the  importing  price  of  blooms  after  the 
duty  is  added,  or  without  the  duty,  if  you  can  give  it  to  me  in  that 
way  i 

Mr.  Park.  What  grade  of  blooms  do  you  mean?  If  you  mean  the 
cheap  grade  of  blooms,  such  as  the  steel-rail  quality,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  about  $18  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  without  the  duty? 

Mr.  Park.  Without  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  with  the  duty  added,  what  would  that  make 
it  in  Xew  York  ? 

Mr.  Park.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  duty  on 
blooms. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that  it  would  take  sometime  to 
figure  it  out  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  take  your  time  about  it 
because  there  is  considerable  importation  given  it. 
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Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  please  file  in  your  brief  the  market 
price  of  blooms,  ingots,  and  billets  at  New  York  without  the  tariff: 
then  add  the  tariff  so  that  wo  will  know  just  exactly  what  the  tariff 
is  and  what  the  New  York  price  of  the  foreign  product  is.  and  then 
give  us  the  cost  of  the  same  things  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Park.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  do  that  because  our  company 
does  not  n>ake  these  billets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  as  far  as  you  can,  please  give  us  the  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  for  information.  Can 
you  get  tungsten  here  from  Spain  and  Chile  cheaper  than  the  Colo- 
rado tungsten  ? 

Mr.  Park.  We  have  never  tried  to  buy  tungsten. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Tungsten  ore,  I  mean.  Can  you  get  the  ore  from 
Spain  and  Chile  cheaper  than  you  can  from  Colorado  here? 

Mr.  Park.  I  think  it  would  be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  same  price? 

Mr.  Park.  The  same  price,  or  about  the  same  price,  less  the  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell  (acting  chairman).  If  there  are  no  further  questionis, 
Mr.  Park  will  be  excused. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  LLOYD,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LEBANON,  PA, 

Mr.  Griggs.  Before  you  proceed  I  will  put  the  usual  question  to 
you.    Is  your  company  making  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  We  are,  yes,  sir,  except  this  year.    We  usually  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  please  give  us  a  reference  to  the  para- 
graph to  which  you  desire  to  address  yourself? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  It  is  paragraph  123 ;  bars.  The  present  duty  on  that  is 
six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  I  was  requested  to  come  here  by  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  and  I  have  discussed  the  niatter 
with  the  principal  western  interests,  and  with  some  of  the  eastern 
interests,  m  bar  iron  and  they  have  authorized  me  to  say  that  they 
would  be  content  to  have  a  reduction  in  bars  of  one-tenth. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  say  I  was  authorized  to  say  for  the  interests  that  I 
have  consulted,  being  the  principal  western  interests  and  some  of  the 
eastern  interests,  that  they  are  willing  to  have  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  iron  bars  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent.  That  would  make  it  five- 
tenths. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  bar  iron  being  imported  into  this 
country  at  all  now,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Jajoyd.  The  only  bar  iron  that  I  know  of  being  imported  is  a 
very  high  grade  of  Staybolt  iron. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  not  really  in  competition. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  That  is  not  competitive. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  the  production  of  this  bar  iron  in 
the  United  States  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Ltx)yd.  As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  is  about  one  million  and  a 
quarter  tons. 
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Mr.  UxDERWooD.  What  is  the  cost  of  producing  this  bar  iron  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Well,  the  prCvSent  profit  on  bar  iron  is  about  $1  a  ton; 
sometimes  it  is  not  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  The  selling  price  at  the  present  time  is  about  $28  a  net 
ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty-eight  dollars,  and  the  cost  is  $27  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  It  costs  about  $27,  the  ordinary  machine  bar  iron. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  principal  market  abroad  in  which  this 
iron  is  produced,  the  principal  loreign  market,  England  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  England  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  selling  price  in  the  markets  of  Eng- 
land to-day? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  those  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  get  those  prices  and  furnish  them  to  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  They  are  in  the  trade  papers,  and  I  could  get  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  may  save  us  some  trouble.  In  other  words,  we 
have  access  to  that  information  ourselves,  and  we  will  probably  look 
it  up,  but  we  may  come  to  a  different  conclusion  from  yourself  as  to 
foreign  iron,  and  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  file  your  conclusions  as  to 
what  is  the  price  of  the  foreign  market  and  the  freight  rates  of  this 
countrv.  I  suggest  that  you  give  us  your  view  as  to  what  is  the  sell- 
ing price. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.    I  will  file  a  brief. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  reduction  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pounds  which  you 
say  will  be  satisfactory,  I  suppose  is  based  on  the  same  continued  duty 
on  ore,  etc.,  beforehand.  If  the  proposed  reductions  were  made,  you 
-would  not  object  to  a  corresponding  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  That  was  considered  in  coming  to  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  considered  in  the  one-tenth  of  a  cent  reduction. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Ward  here? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  was  requested  to  speak  for  Mr.  Ward;  I  am  in  the 
same  line  of  business  that  he  is  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  refer  now  to  paragraph  No.  145. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Just  a  moment:    Is  Mr.  Ward  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  forgot  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Griggs.  'WTien  you  file  your  brief  will  you  state  whether  he  is 
or  not? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  will  try  to  ascertain  that.  I  wish  to  speak  with  ref- 
erence to  paragraph  14;5,  and  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  para- 
graph that  refers  to  bolts  and  not  to  hinges,  and  also  to  paragraph 
163  and  that  portion  of  it  which  refers  to  spikes,  nuts,  and  washers, 
and  not  to  horse  or  mule  shoes;  also,  with  respect  to  paragraph  167, 
on  the  subject  of  rivets. 

On  bolts,  the  present  tariff  is  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound ;  on  spikes, 
nuts,  and  washers,  1  cent  a  pound;  on  rivets,  2  cents  a  pound.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
some  class  of  finished  cas:e-hardened  nuts  that  sell  for  50  cents  a 
pound,  while  the  ordinary  price  nut  of  standard  size  sells  for  2  cents 
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a  pound,  and  yet  the  duty  is  the  same — 1  cent  a  pound  on  both  clasps. 
In  the  Canadian  tariff  they  recognize  that  feature  by  making  on  all 
of  these  items  that  I  have  mentioned  a  tariff  of  75  cents  specific  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  The  Canadian  tariff  has  75  cents  specific  and  il'y  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy-five  cents  a  pound,  or  what? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Seventy-five  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  25  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is -in  order  to  cover  the  different  grades  of 
nuts  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir;  the  different  grades,  and  the  different  grades 
refer  also  to  nuts,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  suggest  that  to  the  committee  as  an 
amendment  i 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  would  suggest  that  as  a  proper  method  of  apph-ing 
the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  stated  here  at  H  cents  a  pound,  and  you 
propose  to  change  that  from  1^  to  7^— seventy-five  one-hundredths 
of  a  cent  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  did  not  make  that  suggestion;  T  was  stating  how  the 
Canadian  tariff  provided  for  it.  I  have  consulted  with  several  bolt 
manufacturers — not  by  any  means  with  the  greatest  number  of 
them— and  they  are  willing  to  have  some  decline  in  this  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Something  below  IJ  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Ltx)yd.  Yos,  sir;  to  about  one  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  IIiLL.  Will  you  supplement  that  suggestion  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  form  of  the  duty  be  divided  and  half  be  made'  sjiecific 
and  half  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  think  that  would  cover  the  ground  very  well  and  I 
exjxH't  a  still  further  reduction  could  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  pretty  nearly  prohibitive  on  all  the>e 
brackets,  and  in  ^onie  cases  it  is  entirely  so. 

.Mr.  Li.oyd.  Bolts  are  not  a  product  that  can  be  imported  to  :mT 
great  extent. 

Tlie  Chaii{.man.  That  would  be  reduced  because  the  present  duty  is 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  On  bolts  it  is  U  cents  a  pound.  I  refer  to  paragraph 
145. 

^Ir.  Dalzkll.  There  were  1287.171  pounds  imported  last  ye4ir. 

The  CnAimiAN.  Xow,  he  wants  to  make  that  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  a  pound  and  !25  ])er  ct^nt  ad  valorem? 

]Mr.  JjLoYi).  That  would  be  satisfactory  if  it  were  made  in  that  way. 

]\Ir.  I  Till.  How  niueh  a  ton  would  the  bolt  Ix*  with  or  without 
thread  or  nut.  You  >aid  that  some  ran  up  very  nuich  higher  than 
others  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  About  So5  or  J^IO  a  ton. 

^Ir.  Dalzell.  TIk'  ad  valorem  is  intended  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
various  concerns. 

Mr.  I^LOYD.  The  l>iGfhor  ^svmlo  would  be  from  $150  to  $200  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  raise  that  from  H  to  2. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  No,  sir;  it  would  cut  it  down. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Lloyd  suggests  that  the  specific  rate  as  it  stands 
be  reduced  a  cent  and  a  quarter  with  an  alternative  of  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  that  is  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  reduction;  including  the  ad  valorem 
it  is  28.  It  is  quite  an  advance  and  ought  to  be  reduced.  You  pro- 
pose to  make  it  7^  cents  a  hundred  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  satisfactory^ 
I  think. 

The  Chairman.  The  ad  valorem  now  is  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  There  is  no  ad  valorem  on  bolts. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  it  is  15  per  cent  according  to  this  statement 
here. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  am  referring  to  paragraph  145. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  right  about  that.  There  is  another  head- 
ing to  that. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  The  present  tariff,  as  stated  in  paragraph  163,  spikes,, 
nuts,  and  washers,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  present  tariff  on  bolts^ 
as  stated  in  paragraph  145.  That  is  one  cent  a  pound  and  yet  some 
classes  of  nuts  are  very  much  more  expensive  than  the  bolts. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anv  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  this 
article  manufactured  in  Mr.  Ward's  factory  at  Port  Chester,  near  the 
city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  The  cost  of  these  things  differs  very  much  on  account 
of  the  diameters  and  the  sizes;  they  differ  from  2  cents  to  50  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  file  with  the  conmiittee,  on  these  three 
items,  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  according  to  the  grades 
of  the  bolts  and  the  foreign-market  price,  and  freight  and  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  can  not  give  you  the  foreign -market  price;  I  have 
not  access  to  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  not  ascertain  it? 

Mr.  LiiOYD.  I  could  not  get  it  in  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  up  to  the  4th  of  December  to  file  your 
brief. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so,  but  I  doubt  if  I  can  get  that 
information. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Your  suggestion  has  reference  to  paragraph  167? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir,  167;  that  could  stand  a  reduction  of  half  a 
cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  That  is,  rivets  of  iron  or  steel,  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  the  witness  will 
be  excused. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  P.  CTJLLEN,  OF  OSWEGO,  N.  Y.,  REPRESENTING 
THE  FITZGIBBONS  BOILER  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  are  you  making  any  money  ? 
Mr.  CuLLEN.  We  ask  a  reduction  of  the  duty. 
Mr.  Griggs.  I  a  glad  to  see  vou.    What  paragraph  is  vour  article 
in? 
Mr.  CuLLEN.  Xo.  152,  covering  welded  cylindrical  furnaces. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Just  say  anything  you  want  to.     Go  ahead. 
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Mr.  CuLi^N.  First  of  all,  I  represent  boiler  manufacturers  who 
are  compelled  to  buy  the  welded  cylindrical  furnace.  It  is  an 
English  invention.  It  is  manufactured  by  a  single  concern  in  this 
country.  There  are  German  and  Belgian  and  French  types  which 
are  satisfactory  for  the  same  purposes,  and  in  many  instances  prefer-  i 
able,  which,  however,  can  not  be  obtained  in  this  country  because  of  ] 
the  duty. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  your  article  patented? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  Well,  yes ;  it  is  patented,  but  there  are  several  other 
types. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  the  patent  run  ? 

Mr.  CmLLEN.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chadiman.  How  long  has  it  run  ? 

Mr.  CuLtJEN.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.    We  are  the  purchasers  of 
the  article,  not  the  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  patented,  is  it? 

Mr.  Cur.LEX.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two  patents,  one  called  the  Fox 
and  one  the  Morrison.  The  present  duty  on  these  furnaces  is  ^ 
cents  per  pound.  At  that  price  the  importations  last  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  amount  used  in  this  country  are  very  inconsiderable, 
the  amount  of  importation  being  7,100  pounds  last  year.  There 
are  250  boiler  manufacturers  in  this  country  called  upon  to  equip 
their  product  with  the  cylindrical  welded  furnace,  which  if  they 
purchase  at  all  they  must  purchase  from  the  Continental  Iron 
Works  of  Brooklyn.  I  am  informed  that  the  labor  cost  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  furnace  is  about  2^  cents  per  pound.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  100  per  cent  protection  upon  the  labor  cost.  It  seems 
to  be  perfectly  evident  from  the  line  of  discussion  here  to-day  that 
the  steel  plate  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  cylindrical  furna« 
can  be  purchased  at  least  as  cheaply  in  America  as  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  only  question,  therefore,  as  a  basis  for  a  duty  is  the  labor. 
It  seems  to  the  several  boiler  manufacturers  whom  I  represent  here 
that  a  tariff  of  about  80  per  cent  upon  the  labor  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion would  amply  protect  the  American  labor,  and  permit  tne  Ger- 
man and  Belgian  types  of  cylindrical  furnace  to  come  into  America 
in  competition  with  the  single  type  that  is  available  here  to-day, 
and  that  absolutely  controlled  by  one  concern,  and  also  permit  the 
advantages  of  this  competition  to  go  not  only  to  the  manufacturers 
of  boilers  but  also  to  the  workmen  employed,  they  employing  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  workmen  than  the  single  plant  manufactur- 
ing the  cylindrical  furnace.  The  information  is  also  given  me  that 
the  men  emploved  in  the  Continental  Iron  Works  in  the  manufacture 
of  cylindrical  furnaces  are  imported  labor,  skilled  labor,  brought  here 
from  the  manufacturing  centers  of  Europe  where  they  learned  this 
work;  ?o  that  the  protection  is  not  only  prohibitive,  lOQ  per  cent 
on  the  labor  cost  of  the  article,  but  it  is  also  the  protection  oiBritisb- 
American  labor  rather  than  distinctly  American  labor.  The.boiler 
manufacturers  believe  that  this  tariff  should  be  either  abolishcjdH^so 
reduced  as  to  equal  only  the  difference  between  the  labor  cos?*. 
Europe  and  the  labor  cost  in  America,  and  they  believe  that  this  duty 
at  its  highest  figure  would  be  1  cent  per  pound. 

There  arc  some  facts  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  production  and 
transportation  Avhich  I  have  not  here  directly  available.     I  shall  be 
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pleased  to  include  those  in  a  brief  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee, 
and  any  other  information  available  to  us  which  I  have  not  already 
submitted. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  3'ou  for  the  in- 
formation showing  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  abroad  and 
here,  as  far  as  you  can  give  it,  and  if  you  can  show  the  price  at  which 
the  foreign  article  is  laid  down  in  the  report  of  New  York  and  the 
price  charged  for  it  in  New  York,  where  you  say  it  i«  manufactured, 
or  in  Brooklyn,  for  the  American  trade,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  There  is  so  little  of  it  laid  down  there  that  its  price  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  once  in  a  while  an  importation  ? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  Less  than  four  tons  were  imported  last  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Can  these  foreign  articles  come  in  without  infring- 
ing the  American  patents? 

Mr.  Cx:i.LEN.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  no  trouble  about  that.  The 
patents  are  all  right.  The  German  type  in  particular  has  been  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Government  inspectors  and  approved,  and  is 
used  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  ocean  steamships. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  represented  some 
American  boiler  companies. 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  All  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  interested  in  it  ? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  Because  they  purchase  these  cylindrical  furnaces  to 
put  into  their  boilers.  The  cylindrical  furnace  is  simply  a  tube  in 
which  is  placed  the  grate  and  Ihe  fire  box.  It  is  an  internal  furnace, 
as  distinct  from  the  external  furnace,  which  is  of  brick. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  it  could  not  be  obtained  from 
manuf acturei'S  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  Yes;  it  could  he  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  The  tubes  are  patented,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  Yes;  but  there  are  half  a  dozen  patents.  This  tube 
which  is  now  being  manufactured  in  this  country  is  under  an  English 
patent,  first  patented  by  one  named  Fox,  and  subsequently  by  one 
named  Morrison.  Both  of  these  are  English  patents.  There  is  a 
German  and  a  Belgian  and  also,  I  think,  a  French  type,  all  of  which 
are  equally  acceptable,  and  of  which,  if  this  duty  were  not  prohibitive, 
would  come  into  competition  with  these  two  English  types. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  done  very  handsomely  as  far  as  you  have 
gone  with  regard  to  this  cylindrical  furnace.  What  do  you  think 
about  the  tariff  on  boilers? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  On  what? 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  boilers. 

Mr.  Cuij:.en.  I  am  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  represent  the  boiler  people? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  I  represent  the  boiler  people,  but  I  am  not  practical 
in  a  boiler  line. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  BoN YNGE.  You  are  not  a  boiler  maker  ? 

Mr.  CuMiEN.  I  am  a  lawyer. 
>    Mr.  Griggs.  Oh!     [Laughter.] 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  L.  GITTEEMAN,  OP  NO.  308  WEST 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-EIGHTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
CITY. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  appear  before  you  in  regard  to  the  tariflF  on  bot- 
tle caps. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  ^Vhat  paragraph  is  that  in ! 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Paragraph  193.  Under  the  present  tariff  lav 
bottle  caps  are  classified  under  paragraph  193,  which  covers  articles 
of  metal  "  not  specially  provided  for." 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  bottle  caps. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  money? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Not  vcrv  much. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  malcing  some  money  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Very  little.  I  thought  I  would  read  this  brief. 
because  I  have  taken  up  all  these  things  here,  one  after  another^  if 
you  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  that  is  my  preliminary  question,  you  understand, 
and  then  I  will  not  trouble  vou  any  more. 

Mr.  GiTTER^iAN.  I  thought  it  was  a  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
chairman  to  allow  me  to  come  here  out  of  my  turn,  and  I  thought  I 
would  do  it  this  way  in  order  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Go  ahead.    I  am  sorry  for  you. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Paragraph  193  covers  articles  of  metal  "not 
specially  provided  for."  Under  this  paragraph  bottle  caps  pay  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Gitterman  here  read  the  following: 

We  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  a  proposed  change  in  the 
tariff  on  bottle  caps: 

On  bottle  caps,  if  uncolored  or  not  embossed  in  color,  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  if  lacquered  or  enameled,  or  lithographed  or  embossed 
in  color,  10  per  cent  extra  ad  valorem  for  each  color  of  lacquer,  of 
enamel,  of  printing,  of  lithographing,  and  of  embossing  (bronze  to 
be  counted  as  two  colors),  and  in  addition  thereto  upon  all  the  fore- 
going the  duty  per  pound,  including  the  weight  of  the  immediate 
wrappings  and  labels  around  each  cap  and  around  the  rolls  of  caps 
shall  be  the  same  duty  as  imposed  bv  this  act  on  a  pound  of  pig  lead. 

Bottle  caps  are  made  of  tin  and  lead.  They  contain  about  07  per 
cent  lead  and  3  per  cent  tin.  The  most  popular  size,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  average  size,  is  a  cap  measuring  1 J  inches  across  the 
(op  and  1|  inches  in  length.  This  size  usually  weighs  12J  pounds 
per  one  thousand,  and  is  composed  of  11.88  pounds  of  lead  and  0.30} 
pound  of  tin;  total,  12.25  pounds. 

Let  us  see  what  duties  the  large  exporting  countries  of  Europe 
assess.  France  and  Germany  levy  a  duty  of  2f  cents  per  pound  on 
caps  from  the  most  favored  nations,  and  Austria,  the  cheapest  labor 
market  in  the  world  and  the  largest  exporter  of  bottle  caps  to  the 
United  States,  asks  a  minimum  tariff  of  4  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  see  what  a  small  dutv  on  lead  these  three 
exporting  countries  assess.  France  ffets  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  imported  lead,  Germany  allows  it  to  come  in  free,  and 
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Austria  gets  forty-four  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Tabu- 
lating the  duty  on  caps  and  the  duty  on  lead,  and  subtracting  one 
from  the  other,  we  get  the  actual  protection. 

Duty  on  caps. 


France.               |             Germany.             )               Austria.              :          United  States. 

i                     I 

12i  pounds '  12i  pounds i  \2\  pounds 

Value  98  cents. 
45  per  cent. 

2J  cents !  2|  cents 4  cents 

S2  cents 

^2  cents 

49  cents 

44  cent«. 

Duty  on  lead, 

• 

12i  pounds 

.OOicent 

Free 

rre« 

]2i  pounds 

12J  pounds. 
21  t^r\Ui. 

•  OU^^Aicent 

.04  cent 

NothinK 

.Oftofitit..        .-    -_ 

2M  cents. 

Actual  protection. 

28  cents 

32  cents 44  cents 

19i  cents. 

1     • 

From  this  you  will  observe  that  the  actual  protection  on  bottle 
caps  a  manufacturer  gets  in  France  is  28  cents,  in  Germany  32  cents, 
in  Austria  44  cents,  and  in  the  United  States  we. are  accorded  one  of 
19J  cents.  The  labor  costs  us  from  three  to  six  times  as  much  as  it 
costs  our  European  competitor.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  we  are 
accorded  a  protection  of  only  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  our  ma- 
terial which  we  use  is  protected  by  a  dutv  which  at  times  amounts 
to  70  per  cent,  dependent  upon  the  price  of  lead,  upon  which  there  is 
a  specific  and  not  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  extra  ad  valorem  for  each  color 
of  lacquering,  etc.,  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  state  and  size 
of  the  bottle-cap  industry  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  this  in- 
dustry in  European  countries,  and  if  accorded  to  American  manu- 
facturers will  enable  us  to  do  what  we  have  not  thus  far  been  able 
to  accomplish,  namely,  to  manufacture  bottle  caps  here  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  American  consumers  instead  of  having  that  trade 
import  almost  all  the  bottle  caps  which  are  used  in  this  country. 
For  the  reason  that  bottle  caps  are  not  scheduled  in  the  tariff  act 
under  the  general  clause  of  metal  articles  "not  specially  provided 
for,"  we  are  unable  to  present  precise  statistics  as  to  the  exact  number 
imported,  but  our  familiarity  with  this  industry  enables  us  to  say  that 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  caps  now  used  in  this  country  come  from 
abroad. 

It  scarcely  needs  even  a  word  of  explanation  to  show  that  the  rea- 
son why  we  suggest  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  extra  for  each  color  of 
lacquer,  etc.,  is  because  the  colored  roreign  cap  does  not  cost  the  im- 
porter sufficiently  more  to  counterbalance  what  an  American  manu- 
lacturer  is  compelled  to  pay  his  hands  for  putting  on  extra  colors, 
leaving  out  every  other  element  of  cost  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  such  as  rent  for  space,  power,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  of  running  the  business. 
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For  instance,  one  French  manufacturer,  by  the  name  of  L.  Mev- 
nieux  &  Cie,  of  Bordeaux,  France,  charges  25  centimes  per  thousand, 
the  equivalent  of  6  cents  for  1,000  bands,  whereas  we  actually  do 
and  are  compelled  to  pay  our  hands  20  cents  per  thousand  for  the 
same  work.  Even  at  that  rate  our  hands  can  not  make  more  than 
$6  per  week  if  constantly  employed  and  working  ten  hours  a  day. 
A  Dutch  manufacturer  by  the  name  of  Falc  Lewin,  located  at  Bois- 
le-Duc,  Holland,  charged  3d.  (charges  being  made  on  the  basis  for  the 
English  market ) ,  the  equivalent  of  6  cents,  for  coloring  the  embossed 
surface  on  the  top  of  a  cap,  whereas  our  operators  are  paid  30  cents 
per  thousjind. 

We  appreciate  that  there  is  assumed  to  be  a  popular  demand  for  a 
general  reduction  of  the  tariff.  We,  however,  assume  that  your 
honorable  committee  does  not  intend  to  misinterpret  this  supposed 
demand  into  an  indiscriminate  reduction.  We  are  also  led  to  believe 
that  in  some  instances  those  who  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty 
on  imports  in  their  respective  industries  are  really  desirous  only  thai 
the  present  rate  of  duty  shall  not  be  disturbed.  This  is  not  our 
position,  and  we  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  your  honor- 
able conmiittee  in  its  desire  to  formulate  an  equitable  tariff  law  will 
not  hesitate  to  increase  duties  Avhere  the  same  are  necessary,  in  order 
to  afford  proper  and  adequate  protection  to  American  industries. 

We  further  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
position  as  manufacturers  of  bottle  caps  merits  peculiar  attention 
from  your  committee.  We  may  assume  that  any  industry  whose 
goods  are  classified  under  the  tariff  law,  in  a  general  way,  as  "not 
specially  provided  for,"  was  deemed  to  be  relatively  unimportant 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law.  It  is,  of  course,  apparent 
that  a  general  classification  is  likelv  to  produce  inequitable  results. 
We  assume  that  so  far  as  it  is  possible  your  committee  desires  to  rem- 
edy any  injustice  that  is  now  being  done,  and  for  this  reason  we 
submit  to  you  the  following  considerations: 

The  first  factory  to  make  bottle  caps  was  started  in  Europe  about 
one  hundred  and  iFour  years  ago,  and  the  industry  has  prospered  and 
flourished  so  well  in  JEurope  that  there  are  now  in  France  about 
thirty-five  factories,  in  Germany  about  thirty,  and  in  Austria  about 
twenty.  Those  factories  not  only  supply  the  requirements  of  their 
respective  countries,  but  export  "caps  in  large  quantities  into  tliis 
country. 

Tn  this  country  caps  have  boon  manufactured  for  only  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  number  of  factories  now  in  existence  is  but  three. 
There  were  at  one  time  six  factories,  but  three  of  these  have  been 
compelled  to  give  up  business  owing  to  their  inability  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  numufacturer.  During  the  twenty-five  years  in 
which  caps  have  been  made  in  this  country,  the  combined  output  of 
manufacturers  has  represented  but  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  consump- 
tion of  ca])s  by  domestic  consumers.  Is  this  a  commentary  upon  the 
lack  of  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  American  manufacturer,  or  is  it 
due,  as  we  contend,  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  tariff  duty,  which  should 
protect  tliat  numufacturer  and  his  employees?  We  submit  that  the 
answer  is  obvious. 

When  the  present  tariff  law  was  enacted,  the  industry  in  this 
country  had  been  in  existence  for  so  few  years,  and  was  so  unimpo^" 
tant,  that  no  effort  was  made  to  secure  adequate  protection.    It  may 
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be  asked  what  distinguishes  the  bottle-cap  industry  now  from  the 
conditions  which  surrounded  it  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
existing  law.  The  answer  to  that  inquiry  is  this:  That  manufac- 
turers of  bottle  caps,  like  ourselves,  were  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  present  law  just  starting  in  to  manufacture  caps.  They  were 
all  manufacturers  of  tin  foil,  which  constituted  the  main  element  of 
their  business.  They  had  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  caps  as  a  side 
branch  of  their  business,  which  they  w^ere  ready  to  abandon  at  any 
time.  They  did  not  know  under  what  conditions  caps  could  be  suc- 
cessfully manufactured  in  this  country.  The  experience  of  years  has 
taught  them  that  the  large  and  constantly  growmg  demand  for  caps 
can  be  supplied  by  them  if  they  are  able  to  meet  foreign  manufac- 
turers on  an  equal  basis. 

We  especially  invite  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee  to 
the  fact  that  in  European  countries,  notably  France  and  Germany, 
the  manufacturei-s  of  bottle  caps  have  formed  syndicates  for  the  sale 
of  their  product,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  tariff  on  bottle  caps  im- 
posed in  other  European  countries,  such  as  Italy,  Spain,  Kussia, 
Germany,  and  France,  is  very  much  higher  than  the  tariff  in  this 
country,  the  result  is  a  somewhat  unique  one,  because  in  that  the  sell- 
ing syndicates,  being  unable  to  send  their  surplus  product  into  other 
European  countries,  avail  themselves  of  the  low  and  inadequate  tariff 
imposed  in  the  United  States  to  send  the  wares  which  they  can  not 
dispose  of  in  their  own  countries  into  ours. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  situation  is  this:  The  European 
manufacturer,  in  his  desire  to  sell  his  goods  in  the  United  States,  fre- 
quently sells  caps  to  the  American  importer  at  a  low  price,  which  is 
presumably  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  invoices 
them  accordingly,  the  invoice  price  being  lower  than  that  at  which 
caps  are  sold  in  the  European  home  market.  That  this  is  so  is  recog- 
nized by  the  customs  authorities  of  this  country,  who  appraise  the 
imported  caps  at  a  price  higher  than  that  named  in  the  invoices,  and 
have  assessed  the  duty  on  mis  higher  valuation,  on  the  ground  that 
the  same  represents  the  price  at  which  caps  are  sold  in  the  foreign 
home  market. 

We  could  submit  no  more  conclusive  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  tariff  upon  bottle  caps  is  inadequate  and  low.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  valuation  put  upon 
imported  caps  by  the  custom>s  authorities,  the  American  miporter 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  low  prices  at  which  caps  are  sold,  and  that  the 
increase  of  duty,  owing  to  its  general  inadequate  character,  makes 
very  little  difference  in  the  cost  to  him. 

A  marked  illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  tariff  on 
caps  and  the  resultant  injustice  to  American  manufacturers  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  American  home  market 
in  which  we  can  not  compete  with  European  manufacturers.  The 
American  manufacturer  can  not  avail  himself  of  the  large  market 
for  caps  afforded  by  the  Pacific  States  even  on  caps  requiring  the 
least  amount  of  hand  labor.  Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
tariff,  the  growth  of  the  bottle  cap  industry  in  this  country  has  been 
retarded;  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  oottle  cap  factory  west  of 
Chicago.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  large  consump- 
tion of  bottle  caps  in  the  State  of  California  alone,  created  by  the 
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f'eat  wine  industry,  aside  from  the  other  requirements  of  that  market 
otwithstanding  the  great  opportunities  which  the  Pacific  mark^ 
should  present  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  bottle  caps,  he  is 
unable  to  compete  in  that  market  with  the  European  manufacturer, 
although  the  latter  sends  his  goods  from  a  distance  which  is  so  mudi 
greater. 

Surely  your  committee  needs  no  more  effective  reason  than  this 
for  increasing  the  present  tariff  on  bottle  caps.  If  the  present  tariff 
were  adequate,  wh^  is  it  that  there  is  not  a  bottle-cap  factory  in  the 
great  States  of  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  California?  And  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Colorado  is  the  greatest  lead-producing 
State  of  the  country,  which  metal  forms  97  per  cent  of  the  bottle  cap. 

Need  we  go  any  further?  If  so,  we  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fact,  of  which  we  are  personally  cognizant,  that  Ameri- 
can lead  is  sent  from  the  United  States  to  (jermany  and  France  and 
there  used  in  the  manufacture  of  German  and  French  caps,  which 
we  have  shown  are  not  only  imported  to  the  United  States,  but  sent 
as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast.  .  i 

We  shall  surely  not  be  misunderstood  by  your  committee  when  we  I 
say  that  the  present  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  bot- 
tle caps  are  such  that,  while  we  are  naturally  desirous  of  supplying  j 
the  large  and  attractive  home  market  from  this  country,  we  have  | 
found  that  we  can  not  do  so  with  a  margin  of  legitimate  profit  unless  | 
we  are  accorded  an  advance  in  the  present  tariff  rate. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing  caps  we  are  manufacturers  of  tin 
foil  in  this  country,  and  are  interested  in  a  manufactory  of  tin  foil 
in  Germany,  and  while  we  would  naturally  prefer  to  make  bottle  caps 
here,  we  feel  that  unless  the  tariff  on  bottle  caps  is  increased  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  kindred  facilities  afforded 
by  our  German  tin- foil  factory  and  transfer  our  bottle-cap  branch  to 
that  country. 

Three  of  our  former  competitors  in  the  manufacturing  of  bottle 
caps  have  been  compelled  to  close  their  plants.  This  leaves  only 
3  factories  doing  business  in  this  entire  country.  While  we  are 
necessarily  asking  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  in  order  that  we  maj 
maintain  and  increase  our  own  cap  business,  we  confidently  submit 
to  j^our  honorable  committee  the  fact  that  this  industry,  which  sup- 
plies the  growing  wine,  beer,  liquor,  pharmaceutical,  pickle,  and  other 
industries,  should  be  encouraged  and  not  discouraged.  Instead  of 
only  3  factories  of  the  kind  m  this  country  there  should  be  many 
more.  There  is  room  enough  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  these  factories  scattered  over  the  country,  as  they  naturaUy 
would  be,  and  they  could  be  operated  with  sufficient  profit  for  all 
interested,  if  the  tariff  were  moderately  increased,  by  taking  imto 
Americans  what  is  now  given  Europeans,  and  this  without  any  mjury 
to  the  consumer.  i 

In  submitting  these  considerations  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on 
bottle  caps  by  moderately  increasing  the  duty,  as  above  outlined,  we 
have  based  our  plea  on  the  theory  of  a  compensating  tariff  whidi  will  1 
take  into  consideration  the  duty  on  lead,  which  constitutes  97  per  cent 
of  the  ingredients  of  bottle  caps.  It  will  be  conceded  that  it  is  only 
fair  to  manufacturers  of  bottle  caps,  as  consumers  of  lead,  to  secure 
adequate  protection  to  compensate  us  for  the  duty  on  the  raw  material 
used  in  bottle  caps.    Our  suggestion  would  give  us  a  tariff  equivalent 
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only  to  our  increased  cost  of  manufacture  over  European  factories  by 
reason  of  the  higher  price  of  labor  here  plus  a  reasonable  profit  of 
10  per  cent. 
I  call  especial  attention  to  this: 

We  are  ready  at  any  time  to  furnish  to  you  or  any  Representative 
the  details  as  to  our  cost  of  manufacture,  including  our  books  of 
record,  which  will  readily  prove  our  eminent  fairness. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

By  Joseph  L.  GrrrERMAN, 
For  Lehmaier,  Schwartz  &  Co., 
215  East  22d  street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  new  industry? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  industry.  When  the 
last  tariff  was  framed  we  were  just  starting  and  experimenting. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  duty  do  you  think  you  want? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  In  the  first  place,  we  want  "to  have  the  weight 
dutv  equal  to  the  duty  on  lead.  We  do  not  care  what  the  duty  on 
lead  is,  but  we  want  that  as  a  basis ;  and  then  we  would  like  45  per 
cent  on  the  plain  goods  in  addition  to  this  duty  on  lead. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  duty  do  you  want,  by  the  pound? 
^  Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  If  the  duty  is  2^  cents,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  give  us  2^  cents  plus  45  per  cent.    If  the  duty  on  lead  is  cut 
down,  give  us  2  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  article  made  of  lead? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Nincty-scven  per  cent  lead  and  3  per  cent  tin. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  of  the  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  The  greater  part  is  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  can  furnish  all  those  statistics.  I  can  just  cal- 
culate that  roughly.    About  60  per  cent  on  the  plain  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  per  cent  is  labor  and  40  per  cent  is  lead? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No.  Just  a  moment ;  that  is  on  the  present  price, 
about  67  per  cent. 

The  Chair^i AN.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  labor  and  33  per  cent  lead  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Lead  and  tin.    Tin  is  not  dutiable. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  cut  on  the  lead,  how  much  do  you 
want? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Whatever  the  duty  on  lead  is,  let  us  have. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  the  duty  on  lead  is,  you  want  that  duty 
by  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  we  cut  the  duty  on  lead  we  cut  that 
duty  by  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  do  not  understand. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  reduce  that  duty  on  lead,  it  helps  your  in- 
dustry to  that  extent,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  It  helps  us,  but  does  not  help  us  enough. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  whether  it  was 
enough  or  not.    It  helps  vou,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  It  hclps  us;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  do  you  pay  your  labor  here  than 
they  pay  abroad  ? 
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Mr.  GiTn«:RMAN.  I  said  from  three  to  six  times  as  much.  I  happen 
to  have  been  in  Europe  last  year,  and  investigated  this,  and  in  one 
case  I  know  it  was  eight  times  as  much.  This  is  girl  labor,  and  one 
would  hardly  believe  the  prices  they  pay  in  some  of  the  European 
countries  for  that  labor,  especially  in  Austria. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  07  per  cent  for  your  labor? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  But  I  auswcrcd  you  on  the  goods  requiring  the 
least  amount  of  hand  labor,  the  goods  I  quote  here,  and  I  thought  it 
was  only  fair  to  take  them.  In  some  cases  the  material  amounts  to 
10  per  cent.  I  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  answer  in  this  particular 
case  I  quoted. 

The  Chairman.  These  (•ai)s  jire  made  of  lead? 

Mr.   GiTTERMAN.    YcS. 

The  Chair.^ian.  Can  they  make  these  caps  out  of  other  ^^ubstances? 

Mr.  (jiTTERMAN.  No,  but  the  labor  on  other  goods  is  so  much 
higher.  We  to-day  compete  with  them  on  the  goods  requiring  very 
little  labor.  Those  goods  that  require  very  much  labor  I  have  not 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  is  the  average  labor  required  on  your  whole 
product,  compared  with  the  total  cost;  what  per  cent  is  labor? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  T  should  think  about  80  per  cent  on  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Eighty  per  cent.  Then  the  less  labor  it  requires 
the  more  the  percentage  increases?  You  said  the  other  goods  re- 
quired less  labor,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  GiTi-ERMAN.  No,  I  said  the  goods  I  spoke  of  required  less 
labor;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  that  paragraph  again,  you 
will  see  I  covered  that  point  with  our  suggestion. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  not  read  that  again.  What  did  you  say  the 
German  tariff  was? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  havc  that  all  worked  out.  The  German  tariff 
is  2f  cents  per  pound  on  bottle  caps,  while  ours  is  45  per  cent,  and 
really  on  what  I  quoted  is  44  cents.  May  I  read  this  calculation  to 
Mr.  tjongworth  ?  The  duty  on  caps  in  France  is  2 J  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  average  cap  which  I  take  in  this  calculation  weighs  12J 
pounds,  and  that  amounts  to  32  cents  on  that  cap.  The  import  du^ 
on  that  cap  is  4  cents.  Therefore  the  French  manufacturer  gets  a 
duty  of  28  cents.  Taking  the  same  basis  in  Germany,  the  German 
Government  levies  a  duty  of  2§  cents  a  pound  on  caps,  and  lets  lead 
come  in  free.    The  German  manufacturer  with  his  cheap  labor 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  bother  to  read  that  over  again. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  did  not  give  that  part  of  it  when  I  read  it 
before. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  what  is  the  equivalent 
ad  valorem  duty  in  Germany  and  France  as  compared  to  45  per  oentt 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Why,  it  is  about  100  per  cent  in  Germany. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  More  than  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Ycs.  The  strange  part  of  it  is  they  are  protected 
oven  more  than  we  are  in  this  industry,  they  having  a  duty  of  2| 
cents.  No,  on  the  lead  it  is  free.  You  asked  me  on  the  cap.  On  the 
can  it  is  2|  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  what  is  a  pound  worth? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  A  pouud  of  lead  ? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  No,  a  pound  of  caps. 
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Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  The  value  of  caps,  of  those  12J  pounds,  is  98 
cents  for  import. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  read  that  brief  over  again.  I  understood 
you  were  going  to  make  a  short  statement  and  then  stop.  If  you 
can  not  answer  the  question,  say  so. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.    les,  I  can  answer  any  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  bottle  cap? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  A  cap  that  fits  over  a  bottle  like  a  wine  bottle  or 
a  pickle  bottle.  Our  goods  are  made  from  lead  and  tin.  The  cap  is 
sometimes  called  a  tin-foil  cap.  It  is  not  enumerated  in  this  tariff 
at  all. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Does  it  take  the  place  of  a  cork? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No,  sir ;  it  is  simply  an  ornament. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  this  weigh? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Twclvc  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  Twelve  and  a  quarter  pounds  each  cap  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No,  sir ;  12 J  pounds  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  caps  they  use  on  beer  bottles  and 
effervescent  drinks,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No,  sir;  they  are  used  on  champagne  bottles  and 
still-wine  bottles. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  a  luxury,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  tariff  are  you  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Forty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  want? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Wc  waut  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to 
the  duty  the  committee  puts  on  lead. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  to  get  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Not  at  all.  Our  books  will  prove  that.  We  only 
want  to  get  what  you  want  to  give  us  to  cover  our  increased  cost  of 
production,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  say  that  you  invented  this  industry  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  We  were  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  into  such  an  unfortunate 
business? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  As  I  Said,  this  is  a  branch  business  of  our  tin-foil 
business.    They  are  allied  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  had  better  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  We  will  getout  of  it  if  we  do  not  get  the  duty  that 
we  need. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  hope  you  will. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  We  will  go  to  Europe,  where  we  are  manufac- 
turing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  you  finished  reading  your  paper  you  turned  to 
me  and  said  "  There,  now."    What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No,  I  Said  about  the  last  paragraph  that  we  are 
willinff  to  give  you  any  details.  No,  no ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  any 
such  thing  as  that.    We  will  g^ve  you  copies  of  our  record. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  what  you  meant. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No;  I  only  answered  that  in  this  brief.  Thanic 
you. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  As  I  understand,  you  want  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
which  you  now  have? 
Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  What  is  that? 
Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  45  per  cent  ad  valorem? 
Mr.  GiiTERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  believe  I  am  with  you  on  that. 
Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  All  right.    Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  H.  LARGE,  OF  FLEMDrOTON,  H.  J.! 
REPRESENTING  THE  TAYLOR  IRON  AND  STEEL  COHPANT. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  heard  my  first  question,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Large.  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  company  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Large.  I  hope  we  are.  Now,  I  appear  before  the  committee 
as  a  practical  iron  man.  Our  secretary,  Mr.  Budlong,  is  here,  and 
if  there  are  any  particular  questions  to  be  asked  I  will  have  to  call 
upon  him  to  answer  them.  I  have  here  a  very  crude,  short  brief  on  a 
point  or  two  which  we  desire  to  make,  and  I  have  a  copy  here  for  each 
member  of  the  committee.  This  concern,  for  which  I  wish  to  say  but 
a  word  or  two,  is  an  absolutely  independent  iron  manufacturer,  and 
they  are  located  in  the  village  of  High  Bridge,  in  central  New  Jersey, 
and  it  is  a  concern  which  for  the  past  ten  or  eleven  years  has  been  en- 
gaged more  specifically  in  the  manufacture  of  new  articles  in  which 
this  element  of  manganese  is  the  principal  factor,  creating  products 
which  are  especially  hard,  and  many  of  which  have  been  in  use  but 
a  comparatively  few  years.  This  is  a  list  of  many  of  these  things 
in  a  leaflet  which  is  added  to  this  short  brief.  I  will  read  just  a 
few  of  them.  They  are  the  wearing  parts  of  all  kinds  of  machines 
used  for  crushing  and  grinding  ores,  rock,  coal,  coke,  matte,  slag,  and 
so  forth ;  screens  and  grates  for  sizing  such  material  before  and  after 
crushing;  sprocket  wheels,  detachable  link  belting,  and  so  on;  a 
whole  lot  of  things;  for  instance,  the  teeth  on  a  steam  shovel  bucket, 
things  on  which  the  wear  is  very  great,  and  which  require  a  very 
hard  substance.  Our  company  thought  that  in  contemplation  of  this 
revision  of  the  tariff  the  language  of  the  act  of  1897  was  so  crude 
and  so  imperfect,  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  these  new  products, 
that  is  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee especially  to  that  fact,  and  ask  that  in  their  recommendation 
to  Congress  they  give  the  products  which  we  produce  due  considera- 
tion. There  are  two  or  three  of  these  points.  In  the  first  place,  para- 
graph 130  reads : 

130.  Railway  bars,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  railway  bars  made  In  part 
of  steel,  T  rails,  and  punched  iron  or  steel  flat  rails,  seven-twentieths  of  1 
cent  per  pound;  railway  fish-plates  or  splice-bars,  made  of  Iron  or  steel,  four- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Of  course  that  section  did  not  contemplate  these  manganese  steel 
rails,  and  therefore  we  suggest  that  that  section,  if  that  same  classi- 
fication is  to  be  maintained,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Railway  bars  made  of  Iron  or  steel  and  railway  bars  made  iu  part  of  steel 
T  rails,  punched  iron  or  steel  flat  rails  and  girder  rails,  frogs,  switches  and 
parts  thereof  which  when  completed  shall  contain  at  least  7  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese, 30  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 
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That  is  what  they  conceive  a  fair  and  equitable  duty  to  be  placed 
upon  those  manganese  steel  rails. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  castings,  under  paragraph  135,  they  would 
ask  that  that  section  should  be  amended  as  to  all  descriptions  and 
shapes  of  dry  sand,  loam,  or  iron-molded  steel  castings;  sheets  and 
plates  and  steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes  not  specially  provided  for 
m  this  act  which  shall  contain  at  least  7  per  cent  of  manganese,  and 
that  the  duty  on  that  should  be  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent. 
That,  as  I  take  it,  leaves  it  practically  as  it  is  now,  because  that 
section  says  at  its  close,  "  valued  above  16  cents  per  pound,  4.7  cents 
per  pound."  That  would  be  equivalent — that  4.7  cents  would 
be  equivalent — ^to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  so  that  if  that  section 
contains  that  which  I  nave  read,  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  them. 

NoWp  they  are  in  grave  doubt  as  to  just  where  they  stand,  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  this  act  of  1897.  They  do  not  know  just  what 
duties  are  to  be  imposed  uj)on  the  various  products  which  they  have 
made,  none  of  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
that  act,  and  there  has  not  been  any  experience  upon  it  whereby  they 
may  know  just  where  they  stand  as  to  the  duties. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  not  this  a  patented  article? 

Mr.  Large.  There  are  patents,  a  number  of  them,  but  the  patents 
are  not  effective,  in  fact.    They  do  not  materialize. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  try  to  enforce  them? 

Mr.  Large.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  tried  to  enforce  them? 

Mr.  Large.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  patent  will  not  enforce  itself  unless  it  has  a  man 
behind  it. 

Mr.  Large.  That  is  true,  but  everyone  familiar  with  patent  law 
knows  that  it  is  a  very  uncertain  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  having  any  competition  from  abroad 
now? 

Mr.  Large.  It  has  just  commenced.  It  has  not  developed  yet  to 
any  serious  extent.  They  do  not  know  whether  these  articles  which 
they  are  making  come  under  that  article  193,  which  reads : 

193.  Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
alumlniiu],  or  other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

If  that  general  dragnet  clause  applies,  that  makes  a  greater  duty 
than  they  think  they  could  stand  under.  In  other  words,  they  would 
be  perfectly  content,  if  these  various  articles  come  in  under  that  sec- 
tion 193,  when  they  do  come  in  in  any  considerable  volume,  that  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  instead  of  45  per  cent  should  be  im- 
posed, as  it  is  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  willing  to  have  a  reduction,  but  you 
want  the  language  changed? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes,  and  we  want  these  articles  specifically  enumerated 
in  any  provision  that  may  be  recommended.  And  as  I  say,  we  have 
some  of  them  named  here  in  this  leaflet  annexed  to  the  brief,  and  I 
propose  with  the  consent  of  this  committee  to  get  up  a  little  more 
elaborate  brief  than  this,  enumerating  the  list  of  articles  which  we 
think  should  be  enumerated. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  not  be  able  to  print  that  railroad  article 
in  the  brief,  with  illustrations,  in  our  printed  hearings.  Under  the 
law  we  can  not  do  it  unless  the  chairman  makes  a  certificate  which 
he  can  not  make. 

Mr.  Large.  My  proposition  is  now  to  submit  to  this  committee  a 
more  complete  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  revise  your  brief  and  send  it  in? 

Mr.  I^aroe.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Large.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Griggs.  This  printed  circular  says : 

Mr.  Hadficld's  first  i>a touts  covered  the  aUoy  with  the  percentage  of  mauganese 
stated,  and  the  rights  for  iiinkiTig  the  aUoy  in  the  United  States  were  secured  by 
the  Taylor  Iron  and  Sttn^l  Company,  High  Bridge,  N.  J.  WiUiani  Wharton,  Jr, 
&  Co.,  of  Phihidelphia.  first  made  use  of  manganese  steel  In  fri>g  and  switch 
work  In  this  coinitry. 

You  say  that  patent  is  no  ^rood  ? 

Mr.  Large.  Xo;  I  do  not  say  that,  but  the  Hadfield  patent,  as  I 
understand,  has  expired.     Am  1  right  in  that? 

A  Bystander.  The  basic  patent  has  expired. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  basic  patent  has  expired  ? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  had  twenty  years  of  it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Large.  No.  sir ;  because  they  have  not  been  using  it  that  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  Cr.ARK.  You  say  the  Dingley  bill  was  not  drawn  properly? 

Mr.  Large.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  the  act  of  1897 
did  not  provide  for  tliese  articles  that  these  people  make,  because  at 
the  time  of  tlie  passage  of  that  act  they  wore  not  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  They  have  educated  the  people  of  the  world  up  to 
the  use  of  the  things  whicli  tliey  are  now  mating. 

Mr.  Clark.  T  understood  you  to  say  three  or  four  times  that  the 
Dingley  bill  was  inadequately  drawn. 

Mr.  Large.  To  meet  their  particular  products. 

Mr.  (^yLARK.  Yet  the  Dingley  bill  has  been  held  up  in  the  United 
States  for  eleven  years  as  the  very  perfection  of  human  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Large.  The  things  which  our  company  manufacture  and  pro- 
duce were  not  in  evidence  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  billj 
and  hence  thej^  could  not  provide  for  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  in  embryo? 

Mr.  Large.  In  embryo;  that  is  it  exactly. 
•    The  Chairman.  Were  you  manufacturing  these  things  when  the 
Dingley  bill  was  enacted  ? 

Mr.  Large.  Some  of  thenh 

The  Ciiair:man.  Did  you  bring  the  matter  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Large.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tt  is  strange  that  the  Dingley  committee  did  not 
know  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  will  get  yourself  in  contempt  for  lese  majeste  if 
you  talk  that  way  around  here. 

Mr.  Large.  I  Ho  not  think  that  these  things  were  presented  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  you  getting  now? 
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Mr.  Large.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties;  we  do  not  know  where 
we  are  at. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  want?     You  know  that? 

Mr.  Large.  I  stated  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  but  you  stated  it  so  that  no  one  could  tell 
what 

Mr.  Large.  We  want  steel  rails  that  contain  at  least  12  per  cent  of 
this  manganese — and  by  the  way  we  pay  $4  a  ton  on  that  ferro- 
manganese  that  is  imported  into  this  country.  We  are  handicapped 
on  that  at  the  outset  m  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Handicapped  how? 

Mr.  Large,  ^s  against  the  foreign  manufacturer,  by  the  payment 
of  that  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  know  that  Colonel  Cook,  of  Colorado, 
has  a  bill  pending  before  this  committee  now  to  increase  the  duties 
on  manganese  ores? 

Mr.  Large.  Manganese  ores  now  are  free. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  I  know;  but  he  wants  to  put  a  duty  on  them. 
How  would  that  strike  you  ? 

Mr.  Large.  What  we  use  is  the  ferro-manganese. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  is  different  from  the  manganese  ore? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes,  sir;  manganese  ore  is  on  the  free  list  to-day.    The 

ferro-manganese  Tvhich  we  use,  as  I  say,  60  per  cent  of  that  is  a 

Russian  product.     Eighty  per  cent  of  all  that  is  used  in  this  country 

is  imported,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent  is  produced  by  a  few 

'  concerns,  which  is  a  part  of  what  they  use. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  ferro-manganese  ? 

Mr.  Large.  That  is  the  ferro-manganese. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  ferro-manganese? 

Mr.  Large.  It  is  a  product  oi  manganese  ore,  as  I  understand. 
Hold  on;  I  stated  in  the  outvset  that  when  you  come  to  such  ques- 
tions as  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  qualified  to  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  manufacturer?  / 

Mr.  Large.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  interested  in  this  concern. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  much  alx)ut  it,  yourself? 

Mr.  Large.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  pretend  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  suppose  this  committee 
were  to  conclude  that  they  would  report  Colonel  Cook's  bill  favorably 
and  get  it  passed ;  how  would  that  affect  you  ? 

Mr.  Large.  That  is,  to  put  a  duty  on  manganese  ore? 

The  Chairman.  Of  40  cents  a  ton ;  that  is  what  he  wants. 

Mr.  Large.  Anything  which  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  ferro- 
manganese  which  we  have  to  buy  would,  of  course,  require  a  greater 
duty  to  help  us  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  like  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

Mr.  Large.  But  if  vou  take  the  duty  off  ferro-manganese,  of  course 
we  could  produce  it  for  that  much  less. 

Mr,  Griggs.  The  minute  j^ou  put  manganese  in  iron  to  the  amount 
of  20  per  cent,  and  not  over  20  per  cent,  you  have  a  patent,  and  you 
are  protected  from  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Large.  We  have  not  patents  that  will  protect  us. 

Mj.  Griggs.  How  much  does  the  product  of  this  concern  amount  tof 

Mr.  Large.  Annually? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Large.  I  should  say  something  over  a  million. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  increasing? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  increasing,  because  the  use  of  these  ar- 
ticles is  coming  more  and  more  into  vogue  every  dwj. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  a  profit  out  of  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Large.  We  are  making  a  scant  living. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  you  pay — 45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Large.  Tt  depends  on  what  the  various  articles  are  that  we 
make. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  duty  does  the  Government  collect  now,  this 
dav? 

Mr.  Large.  On  what  particular  articles? 

The  Chairman.  On  the  particular  article  that  you  are  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Large.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  them.  This  is  in  a  great 
variety  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  These  rails  you  are  talldng  about? 

Mr.  Large.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  answer  as  to  any  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Large.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  If  you  find  that  out  some  day,  just 
send  us  a  brief. 

Mr.  Large.  We  have  made  some  effort  to  ascertain  just  what  the 
duty  on  these  manganese  rails  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  must  be  because  there  are  none  imported  if  you 
can  not  find  it  out. 

Mr.  Large.  There  are  very  few. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  none  imported,  I  do  not  see  what  you 
want  with  the  duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  understand  Mr.  Butler,  speaking  for  the  iron  man- 
ufacturers,  recommends  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  ferro-raanganese 
of  $4  a  ton? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  that  be  any  benefit  to  you  if  it  were  done? 

Mr.  Large.  No,  sir;  because  the  great  element  in  the  cost  with  us 
is  the  labor — finishing  the  articles  up. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  j^ood  as  far  as  it  went? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes,  sir.     I  think  that  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  F.  W.  COLLIER,  OF  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  monej^? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  wire  goods. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  yon  making  money  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  In  a  small  way;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  T  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Collier.  Thank  you.  My  only  excuse  for  appearing  before 
you  and  occupying  any  of  your  time  upon  a  matter  that  must  seem 
of  small  importance  to  you  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  those  whom  I  represent. 

For  forty  years  there  has  existed  in  New  England  particularly, 
and  principally  in  or  near  Worcester,  Mass.,  an  industry  in  whidi 
are  manufactured  articles  known  as  wire  goods.  One  oi  the  small 
New  England  industries,  insignificant  in  a  way,  and  yet  employing 
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from  800  to  1,000  hands.  I  am  representing  the  National  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  which  I  am  president;  H.  &  R.  Parker 
Wire  Goods  Company,  of  Worcester,  and  the  Woods  Strainer  Com- 
pany, of  Lowell. 

The  articles  manufactured  are  mostly  household  utensils.  About 
one-quarter  of  the  product  has  been  of  the  class  of  goods  known  as 
wire  strainers.  They  are  of  almost  universal  use,  and  still,  possibly 
on  account  of  the  small  price  at  which  they  sell,  and  possibly  on 
account  of  lack  of  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  they 
have  attracted  no  attention  whatever  in  the  previous  tariff  schedules. 
They  are  simply  included  in  that  almost  infinite  classification  as 
goods  made  of  wire  "  but  not  otherwise  specified,"  and  as  such  have 
taken  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  1^  cents  per  pound  plus 
0.2  of  1  cent  per  pound.  We  are  asking  for  60  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
plus  20  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  while  this  present  duty  has  proven  satisfactory  on  other  lines 
of  our  manufacture,  on  the  strainer  line  it  is  of  no  protection  what- 
ever, by  reason  of  the  low  cost  to  produce  abroad,  affecting  the  ad 
valorem  and  the  light  weight  of  the  goods  themselves. 

They  are  made  of  wire  cloth  of  fine  mesh  and  very  fine  wire,  gen- 
erally No.  30,  and  bound  with  a  narrow  strip  of  tin  plate,  so  that 
they  weigh,  ready  for  the  market,  only  from  5  to  22  pounds  per  ^oss. 
On  most  of  the  other  lines  of  our  manufacture  the  selling  price  is 
from  6  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  the  specific  duty  amounts  to  some- 
thing, while  on  the  strainers,  which  are  so  light  and  on  which  labor  is 
the  principal  item,  the  selling  price  has  to  bo  from  40  to  50  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  present  specific  duty  amounts  to  nothing  at  all. 
And,  of  course,  this  same  lightness  in  weight,  together  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  shipped  nested,  operates  to  keep  the  freight  rate  so 
small  that  it  is  not  a  factor. 

Now,  until  recently  the  normal  importation  has  not  been  harmful 
to  our  normal  production,  because  of  the  former  inferiority  of  the 
foreign  goods.  JBut  in  the  past  two  years  the  Germans  have  acquired 
the  necessary  skill  and  are  now  sending  over  goods  that  are  equally 
as  good  as  ours,  and  at  about  one-half  of  what  we  must  get,  and  actu- 
ally less  than  our  stock  and  labor.  Of  course,  this  has  increased 
their  business  at  our  expense,  and  I  would  like  to  say  right  here  that 
it  is  this  encroachment  that  we  are  objecting  to,  rather  than  to  what 
I  would  call  a  normal  importation. 

The  best  estimate  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  is  that  this  normal 
importation  has  been  about  equal  to  domestic  production,  confined, 
however,  to  a  very  few  houses,  as  will  later  appear.  And  now,  lest 
anyone  should  say  that  this  increased  importation  has  no  doubt  in- 
creased our  revenue,  I  must  point  out  that  it  has  not  increased  it 
nearly  as  much  as  the  higher  duty  asked  for  would  increase  it  on  a 
normal  importation,  for  we  ourselves  would  not  care  to  have  the  duty 
large  enough  to  prohibit  this  normal  importation  and  we  do  not  asK 
it.  By  that  I  mean  that  the  very  large  buyei*s,  if  they  could  make 
any  saving  at  all,  would  continue  to  import,  while  the  ordinary 
jobbing  trade  who  find  difficulty  in  ordering  in  importing  quantities 
would  naturally  come  back  to  us  from  convenience  even  at  a  little 
advance  over  the  importation  cost.     And  I  would  further  say  that  the 
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advanced  duty  asked  for  would  not  be  borne  by  the  consuming  public, 
for  the  goods  are  sold  uniformly  at  either  5  or  10  cents,  mostly  10 
cents,  under  the  normal  importation  the  principal  inaporters  are 
the  5  and  10  cent  syndicates,  who  could  not  make  a  diflferent  price 
if  they  wanted  to,  but  who  are  the  only  ones  who  would  care  to  order 
in  importing  quantities,  unless  there  was  a  very  great  saving  to  be 
effected,  as  now. 

Now,  in  asking  for  this  increased  rate,  we  have  not  followed  the 
plan  of  asking  for  a  good  deal  more  than  we  expect  or  need,  in  the 
nope  that  when  the  "  scaling  down  "  comes  we  will  get  what  we  want; 
but  we  have  figured  it  out  as  best  we  can  so  that  the  industry  will  be 
put  back  on  the  basis  it  has  been  on  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
where  the  normal  importation  at  slightly  less  costs  then  would  yield 
us  a  profit  will  yield  to  the  Treasury  an  even  greater  revenue  than 
now.  And  we  have  done  this  because  we  believe  that  "  he  is  thrice 
armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just." 

I  might  also  say  that  in  making  our  prices  we  try  to  make  them  on 
a  basis  of  20  per  cent  above  our  total  cost.  This  applies  to  our  entrre 
line,  but  still  we  always  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  we  have  made 
only  one- fourth  of  that  percentage  on  our  total  sales,  from  which  I  be- 
lieve we  are  now  selling  as  low  as  we  could  possibly  sell  at  a  profit 

As  to  the  labor  side  of  the  question  I  would  say  that  there  are 
probably  about  200  hands  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  industry, 
all  more  or  less  skilled,  and  the  imminent  falling  off  of  the  business 
will  work  hardship  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  that  we 
propose  would  keep  them  employed  at  fair  wages.  It  would  easily 
increase*  the  revenue,  and  would  be  borne  entirely  by  a  few  large  im- 
porters, who  would  still  be  as  well  off  as  they  were  until  very  recently. 

Mr.  (Irig(;s.  How  much  did  you  make  last  year? 

Mr.  CoT.LTKR.  In  our  entire  business? 

Mr.  (luKiiJS.  How  much  did  you  make  last  year?  You  said  yoa 
were  making  5  per  cent  this  year. 

Mr.  Collier.  No;  I  said  that  every  year  for  the  last  ten  years  we 
had  averaged  about  5  per  cent  on  our  sales. 

Mr.  (iRKUJS.  For  tlie  last  ten  yoar^? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grkjgs.  Is  that  your  dividend? 

Mr.  Collier.  No,  sir;  we  pay  a  dividend  on  our  capital  stock.  We 
pay  6  per  cent  dividends. 

Mr.  (iRicjGS.  That  is,  after  paying  salaries? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (trigcs.  You  pay  a  6  per  cent  dividend? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  are  only  making  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Collier.  We  are  making  5  per  cent  on  our  sales,  but  we  pay 
the  dividend  on  the  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh,  I  see.     Yoii  made  5  per  cent  on  your  sales? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grkjgs.  Then  you  paid  the  salaries  of  the  officers  besides  that, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Collier.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Grtggr.  I  have  no  more  questions. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  THOMAS  PROSSER,  REPRESENTING  THOMAS 
PROSSER  &  SON,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Prosper,  I  understand,  wishes  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement. 

Mr.  Prosser.  In 'favor  of  reduction. 

Mr.  Dalzeijl,.  What  schedule  or  paragraph  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Prosser.  There  are  several  paragraphs  that  I  should  like  to 
refer  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  reduction  on  your  own  product  ? 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  am  not  a  manufacturer,  sir;  I  am  an  importer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  see. 

Mr.  Prosser.  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  I  should  like 
to  read  a  few  figures  from  the  reports  of  the  Government,  taken  from 
Census  Bureau  Bulletin  No.  78,  1905.  on  the  subject  of  iron  and  steel 
(reading) : 

VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT. 

[Cen8ii8  FUireaii  BuUetfn  78.     Census  of  Manufacturos,  1905.     Iron  and  Stot^l.     Table  1, 

p.  12.] 

Iron  and  steel,  valy^  of  products. 

1905 $905,  854, 152 

1900 804, 084, 918 

1890 478,  687,  519 

1880 296,  557,  685 

1870  — 207,  208,  696 

Imports,  $12,396,045,  or  li  per  cent. 

METALS,   METAL  COMPOSITIONS,   AND   MANUFAGTUBES  Oi\ 

[BuUetlns  Nos.  3  and  6,  Bureau  of  Statistics.] 

Bwports  and  imports  of  merchandise  during  the  years  ending  June  SO,  1903-1907. 

1903— Elxports $91, 740, 475 

Imports 17,  789, 453 

1904— Exports 105, 038, 638 

Imports 13, 741,  527 

1905— Exports 126,  503, 297 

Imports 12, 396, 045 

1906— Exports 152, 029, 612 

Imports 12, 092, 265 

1907— Exports 1G7, 436,  600 

Imports 13, 715, 377 

1905: 

Salaries,  officers  and  clurks,  number  16,566 20,758,412 

Wages,  number  242,740 141,439,906 

Miscellaneous  expenses 47, 164, 970 

Cost  of  material  used 620,171,881 

829  545  169 

Value  of  product 905*,  854^152 

Cost  of  production 829,545,160 

Excess  in  value  over  cost  of  production 76, 808, 983 

Capital  reported 948, 6S9, 840 

Profit  8  per  cent+  on  reported  invested  capital. 

I. — Steel  forgings  are  now  dutiable  under  paragraph  127,  which 
reads  : 

ITorgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  combined  iron  and  steel,  of  whatever  shape, 
<;or  whateyer  degree  or  stage  of  mantifactare,  not  specially  proYided  for  in  tWs 
act,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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Under  the  act  of  18G4,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  page  465, 
the  duty  on  this  article  was  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

By  the  act  of  1890,  paragraph  139,  a  specific  duty  of  2^  cents  per 
pound  was  made,  with  the  proviso  "  that  no  forgings  of  iron  or  sted, 
or  forgings  of  iron  and  steel  combined,  by  whatever  process  made, 
shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

By  the  act  of  1804  the  specific  duty  thereon  was  reduced  to  1^  cents 
per  pound,  with  like  provision  that  such  duty  should  not  be  less 
"  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  act  of  1897,  paragraph  127,  as  quoted  above,  fixes  the  duty  at 
85  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  urge  a  reduction  in  this  duty  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

II.  Steel  forgings^  macAin^J.— Steel  wire  (nickel,  alloy)  and  ma- 
chinery (grinding  and  crushing  mills)  are  now  dutiable  under  par- 
agraph 193  of  1897,  which  reads: 

Articles  or  wares  not  8i)eciflcally  provided  for  in  this  act,  comix>8ed  wholly 
or  In  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
aluminum,  or  oilw.r  material,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  45 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  1894-1897,  under  the  Wilson  Act, 
this  rate  of  45  per  cent  has  been  in  force  since  1864.  (See  U.  S.  Rev. 
Stats.,  p.  465 ;  act  of  1890,  par.  215;  act  of  1897,  par.  193.)  The  Wil- 
son tarilf  Met  of  1894,  par.  177,  made  the  duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  the  duty  be  reduced  to  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  these  articles. 

No  change  is  asked  in  the  language  or  wording  of  the  present  tariff 
act  but  only  in  the  rate  of  duty  imposed. 

It  is  important,  in  our  view,  that  language  which  has  stood  in  suc- 
cessive tariff  acts,  and  become  the  subject  of  departmental  and  judi- 
cial interpretation  and  decision,  should  not  be  so  changed.  The 
government  officials  and  all  persons  interested  have  come  to  thoroughly 
understand  the  meaning  of  such  classifications  and  what  they  cover, 
and  a  mere  change  in  language  would  be  sure  to  bring  confusion  and 
much  litigation. 

The  suggestions  we  submit,  upon  all  the  paragraphs  on  which  we 
desire  to  be  heard,  involve  only  the  change  of  rate,  and  not  change  in 
language  for  the  reasons  just  stated. 

III.  Locomotive  and  car  tires  and  wheels. — ^These  are  dutiable 
under  paragraph  171  of  the  act  of  1877,  which  provides : 

Wheels  for  railway  purposes,  or  parts  thereof,  made  of  Iron  or  steel,  and  steeJ- 
tlred  wheels  for  railway  purposes,  whether  wholly  or  partly  finished,  and  Iron 
or  steel  locomotive,  car,  or  other  railway  tires  or  parts  thereof,  wholly  or 
partly  manufactured,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound    ♦     *    •. 

By  the  act  of  1870  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  p.  465)  this  duty  was  made  3 
cents  per  pound;  by  the  act  of  1890,  paragraph  185,  2^  cents  per 
pound;  by  the  act  of  1894,  paragraph  156,  li  cents  per  pound. 

But  in  1894  the  selling  price  of  tires  in  this  country  was  5  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  duty  of  IJ  cents  was  reasonable.  Now  the  price 
is  2  cents  per  pound  for  tires,  and  under  the  new  process  whereby  the 
entire  wheel  is  made  in  one  piece  will  approximate  2J  cents  per  pound. 
With  such  large  reductions  in  the  value  and  price  of  the  article  it  is 
manifest  a  duty  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  is  most  ampk 
Indeed,  under  such  circumstances  the  duty  ^ould  be  put  for  revwiw 
only. 
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IV.  Boiler  and  other  tubes. — ^These  are  dutiable  under  paragraph 
152  of  the  act  of  1897,  which  reads : 

Lap  welded,  butt  welded,  seamed,  or  joiuted  iron  or  steel  boiler  tubes,  pipes, 
flues,  or  stays,  not  thinner  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  two  cents  per 
pound ;  welded  cylindrical  furnaces,  made  from  plate  metal,  two  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound;  all  other  iron  or  steel  tubes,  finished,  not  specially  provided 
for  In  this  act,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

By  the  tariff  act  of  1865  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  p.  466),  the  duty  was 
made  3^  cents  per  pound;  by  the  act  of  1890,  paragraph  157,  2i 
cents  per  pound;  by  the  act  of  1894,  paragraph  130,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  lap-welded  process  is  competitive  with  the  new  process  of 
seamless  tubes.  It  would  seem  that  no  duty,  save  wholly  for  revenue, 
should  be  required,  inasmuch  as  the  American  manufacturers  are 
able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  seamless  tubes  when  sold  abroad, 
and  the  American  article  is  quoted  at  lower  prices.  As  an  instance, 
tubes  were  recently  sold  in  Mexico,  of  American  manufacture,  at  a 

Erice  less  than  could  be  quoted  by  the  European  competitors.  It  is 
ence  obvious  that  no  duty  is  required  here  except  for  purposes  of 
revenue,  and  hence  it  is  submitted  that  a  reduction  to  20  per  cent 
from  the  present  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  both  just  and 
reasonable — for  while  it  could  not  possibly  injure  any  American 
manufacturer,  it  would  give  opportunity  to  benefit  the  public  revenue. 

V.  Bar  steel,— ThQ  act  of  1864  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  p.  465),  imposes 
upon  bar  steel  valued  from  7  cents  to  11  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  3 
cents  per  pound;  and  all  above  11  cents  per  pound  m  value,  a  duty  of 
3^  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  1890  made  eleven  distinct  classifications  of  bar  steel  on 
value  bases  beginning  at  1  cent  value  and  less,  with  a  duty  of  ^  per 
cent,  and  extending  thence  through  successive  increases  in  value  up 
to  16  cents  per  pound,  with  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound. 

The  act  of  1894  maintained  the  same  classifications  as  to  values, 
but  reduced  the  duty. 

The  act  of  1897  maintained  the  same  classifications  (par.  135), 
and  precisely  the  same  duties  imposed  thereon  by  the  act  of  1894, 
thus  recognizing  the  propriety  of  reduction  of  duties  on  this  article 
in  fair  relation  to  the  increase  and  progress  of  the  manufacture. 
Upon  precisely  like  reasoning,  it  is  hence  now  plain  that  further  re- 
ductions would  be  both  sound  and  logical.  Thus,  in  the  first  three 
classes  a  reduction  of  -^  cent  per  pound ;  in  the  next  two  values,  of  -^ 
cent  per  pound;  in  respect  of  bar  steel,  valued  at  3  to  4  cents  per 
pound,  a  duty  of  ^  cent  per  pound ;  valued  at  4  to  7  cents,  a  duty  of 
•^  cent  per  pound;  valued  at  7  to  10  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  1^ 
cents  per  pound;  valued  at  10  to  13  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  1^ 
cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  13  to  16  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  2^ 
cents  per  pound,  and  valued  at  16  cents  and  above  per  pound,  a  duty 
of  4  cents  per  pound. 

Bar  steel,  imported  as  such,  is,  of  course,  brought  here  to  be  manu- 
factured into  useful  articles ;  it  is,  in  a  large  sense,  raw  material,  and 
a  duty  based  upon  revenue  thereon  would,  m  effect,  encourage  and  not 
retard  domestic  manufacture  here  of  countless  articles  wherein  bar 
steel  is  the  basic  element.  Indeed,  in  such  view,  and  in  aid  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers,  bar  steel  could  well  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 
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Mr.  (jrRiGGS.  Do  you  import  all  of  tho.se  things  that  you  read  about! 
Mr.  Prosser.  We  import  very  few  now,  because  they  arc  barred 
out  by  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  do  you  deal  in  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Prosser.  We  have  for  the  last  fifty  years;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IjOng WORTH.  ^ATio  are  you  representing? 

Mr.  Prosser.  Do  you  mean,  what  foreign  manufacturers? 

Mr.  IjOngworth.  No  ;  who  are  you  representing  here  ? 

Mr.  Prosser.  Just  ray  own  firm. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Do  you  represent  any  forei^  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Prosser.  Yes :  we  represent  Krupp  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Prosser.  No;  we  confine  ourselves  to  that  manufacturer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  J.  BAILEY,  BEFRESENTING  THE  B&OBEE- 
ICK  &  BASGOM  WIRE  ROPE  COMPANY,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  (iRiG(iS.  I  shall  have  to  make  my  usual  inquiry. 

Mr.  Bailky.  I  do  not  <rt»t  (|uite  as  much  as  you  do, 'Sir.  Griggs.  Are 
you  going  to  ask  how  much  I  am  making? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  how  much ;  but  are  you  making  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  making  anything  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Only  a  meager  salary. 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  be  making  any 
money,  and  the  importers  are  not  making  any  money. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  true,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  universally  "  busted." 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  here  on  very  brief  notice,  representing  the 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Wire  Rope  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Seattle,  Wash.  They  are  manufacturers  of  wire  rope  and  strands. 
They  are  not  drawers  of  wire,  but  wire  is  their  principal  raw  material 
Upon  brief  notice  I  have  prepared  a  brief,  setting  forth  why,  in  our 
opinion,  the  duty  on  raw  material,  which  is  wire,  should  be  reduced- 
Mr.  Clark.  Oh.  you  are  all  right. 

Mr.  Bailey.  At  this  late  hour  in  the  evening  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessar}'  for  me  to  take  up  any  further  time  of  the  committee,  but  I 
will  content  myself  with  asking  for  due  consideration  for  our  brief, 
which  no  doubt  it  will  receive.  I  therefore  simply  wish  to  file  the 
brief. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  let  the  brief  be  filed. 

(Mr.  Bailey's  brief  is  as  follows:) 

NOVEMBKR  25,   190S. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne.  M.  C, 

Chairman  Waijff  avd  Mranti  Committee,  Wafthinglon,  D.  C: 
In  re  revision  of  Din^loy  tariff,  Schedule  C,  paragraph  137,  we  respectfully 
represent  to  your  honorable  committee  that  the  present  duty  on  round  iron 
or  steel  wire  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  duty  imposed  on  certain  manih 
factures  thereof,  more  particularly  with  the  duty  on  wire  rope  and  strand, 
as  will  appear  more  certain  from  the  following  figures,  quoted  from  govera- 
ment  reports  of  "  Imports  entered  for  consumption,  year  ending  Jmie  30,  1907." 
and  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1908.  to  wit: 
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1907. 

.1908. 

Quantities. 

Duty  on— 

Quantities. 

Approximate 
duty  on— 

Wire. 

Rope. 

Wire. 

Percent. 
41.90 

Rope. 

Per  cent. 
55.60 

Wire. 

Pounds. 
15,637,042 

Rope. 

Pounds. 
900.747 

Wire. 

Percent. 
41 

Percqie. 
60 

Pounds. 
10,064,420 

Pounda. 
971,622 

It  should  be  borne  iu  mind  that  the  duty  on  wire  rope  is  ni.ule  as  above  by 
adding  together  the  duty  on  the  wire  nnd  1  cent  per  pound  additional  duty  on 
the  rope,  and  when  the  duty  on  the  wire  is  deducted  from  the  above  **  Puji^  on 
rope"  it  will  be  sei^u  that  the  average  protection  afforded  is  only  approximately 
as  follows: 


Average  protection  ou  wire 

Average  net  protection  on  rope. 


In  order  to  equalize  to  some  extent  this  vast  difference  between  tbe  dfUty  on 
our  raw  material  (wire)  and  the  duty  on  wire  rope,  we  respectfully  submit 
that  Schedule  C,  paragraph  137,  should  be  ameudcd  and  revised  so  as  to  read 
as  follows,  to  wit: 

"137.  Round  Iron  or  steel  wire,  not  smaller  than  No.  13  wire  gauge,  six- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  smaller  than  No.  13  and  not  smaller  than  ^p.  16 
wire  gauge,  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  smaller  than  No.  16  wire  gauge, 
1  cent  per  pound:  Provided,  That  all  the  foregoing  valued  at  more  than  6  ceiits 
per  pound  shall  pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Iron  or  steel  or  other  wire  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  including  such  as  is  commonly  itnown  as  hat  wire 
or  bonnet  wire,  crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  needle  wire,  piano  .wire,  olock  wire, 
and  watch  wire,  whether  flat  or  otherwise,  and  corset  clasps,  corset  steels,  and 
dress  steels,  and  sheet  steel  in  strips,  twenty-flve  one-thousandths  of  an  inch 
thick  or  thinner,  any  of  the  foregoing,  whether  uncovered  or  covered  with  cot- 
ton, silk,  metal,  or  other  material,  valued  at  more  than  4  cents  per  pound,  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  articles  manufactured  from  iron,  .stQ«l, 
brass,  or  copper  wire  shall  pay  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  the  wire  q8<^ 
in  the  nianulacture  of  such  articles,  and  in  addition  thereto  li  cents  per  pound, 
except  that  wire  rope  and  wire  strand  shall  pay  the  maximum  rat^  of  duty 
which  would  be  imposed  upon  any  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  and 
In  addition  thereto  1  cent  per  pound;  and  on  iron  or  steel  wire  coated  with 
zinc,  tin,  or  any  other  metal  no  additional  duty  shall  be  imposed  i;i  addition  ^to 
the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  from  which  it  is  m:ide.*' 

As  reasons  for  the  foregoing  changes,  we  submit  the  following  faQts,  viz : 

Wire  is  the  principal  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  wire 
rope. 

We  are  not  manufacturers  of  wire,  but  are  manufacturers  of  wire  rope  ex- 
clusively, which  is  an  independent  industry  of  itself,  and  approximately  40  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  of  all  wire  rope  made  in  this  country  is  made  by  factories 
that  do  not  manufacture  wire. 

At  the  present  time  we  import  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  ampunt 
of  rope  wire  brought  into  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  tie  United  States 
government  statistics. 

The  roi)e  wire  required  by  us  for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  steel  wire 
ropes  is  necessarily  drawn  from  rods  of  Swedish  ore  stock  not  produced  In  the 
United  States,  and  must  therefore  pe  imported  from  abroad. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  wire  can  be  drawn  In  this  country  as  clteaply.fts 
anywhere.  The  ordinary  grades  are  not  imported  into  the  United  States  at  all, 
and  the  higher  grades  could  be  successfully  drawn  here  from  imported  rods  pf 
Swedish  ore  stock ;  stiil,  as  independent  wire-rope  manufacturers,  we  ought  upt 
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to  be  compelled  to  buy  this  high-grade  wire  from  American  mills,  who  manB- 
facture  wire  rope  as  well  as  wire,  aud  are  therefore  competitors  of  ours. 

Furthermore,  the  schedule  of  prices  of  various  sizes,  as  published  by  the 
American  mills,  shows  no  such  variance  in  prices  as  is  shown  by  the  praent 
tariff  for  various  sizes,  and  the  present  tariff  is  therefore,  impliedly  at  least, 
too  high  to  meet  any  requirements  for  protection  to  the  wire  industry  iu  tuis 
country.  Furthermore,  if  any  further  protection  is  demanded  for  wire,  we 
believe  that  the  present  duty  on  wire  rods  could  be  eliminated  altogether,  as  U 
is  admitted  by  most  manutacturers  of  wiie  that  no  duty  is  needed  ou  the  ruds. 

Wire-manufacturing  industry  being  among  the  most  prosperous  of  any  In- 
dustry in  the  I.'nlted  States,  we  are  quite  sure  that  20  per  cent  to  25  iier  cent 
protective  tariff  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  justice  aud  fairnessL 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Bboderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 
John  J.  Bbodeiuck,  Prc^denU 

8T.  liOUIB,  If  o. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  L  COX,  EEPEESENTINO  THE  MLDVALE 
STEEL  COMPANY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr,  (jRiGGS.  Mr.  Cox,  I  shall  have  to  put  the  usual  question. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  is  the  question,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  company  making  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Some;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  increase  of  duty,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  the  reporter  to  take  this? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why,  certainly.    I  am  very  glad  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  Mid  vale  Steel  Company,  which  I  represent  here,  is 
not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  oi  what  might  be  called  tonnage 
steel.  That  is  to  say,  it  does  not  make  large  quantities  of  low-priced 
material.  Its  output  is  altogether  high*class,  and  really  in  the  line 
of  specialties.  To  get  the  special  qualities  required  in  its  product, 
it  is  necessarv  that  it  should  use  special  and  elaborate  manufacturing 
methods,  and  also  employ  a  large  number  of  the  ferro  alloys,  such  as 
ferrochromium,  ferrotungsten,  lerrovanadium,  and  ferrotitanium,  as 
well  as  the  ordinarv  alloys,  such  as  ferromanganese,  spiegeleisen, 
silico-spiegel,  and  ferrosificate.  The  effect  of  all  these  alloys  is, 
roughly,  in  the  same  direction — ^to  increase  the  toughness  or  the  hard- 
ness, or  both,  of  the  steel  to  which  they  are  added,  at  either  normal 
temperatures  or  sensibly  elevated  temperatures.  At  the  present  time 
ferrotungsten,  which  is  the  thing  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  particu- 
larly to-day,  is  not  specifically  mentioned  on  the  list.  Under  t 
decision  by  the  New  York  circuit  court  of  appeals,  applying  to  sectitm 
7  (the  "similitude"  section)  of  the  present  tariff  law,  ferrotungsten 
has  been  held  as  dutiable  under  paragraph  122. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Brown's  statement  to-day,  in 
which  he  went  over  all  of  that  litigation? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  committee  has  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  but  there  are  some  errors  in  Mr.  Brown's  state- 
ment that  I  should  like  to  correct. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  talking  about  the  same  stuff  now  that  he  wis 
talking  about? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  we  are  rather  at  opposite  ends  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  are  you  talking  about  the  same  subject! 
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Mr.  Cox.  I  am  talking  about  ferro-tungsten  in  its  application  to 
steel.  He  was  talking  about  it  as  its  manufacturer,  or,  rather,  as  a 
lawyer  representing  its  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  to  reduce  it,  and  the  other  man  wants  to 
increase  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Precisely. 

Mr,  Clark.  He  produces  it,  and  you  use  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  you  in  accord  with  his  ideas  about  the 
duty  on  wire? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  duty  on  wire?    Yes;  I  heard  it 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  see;  proceed.  You  are  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  case  from  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  lawyer  or  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Cox.  A  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Cox.  Under  this  decision  of  the  New  York  court,  the  ferro- 
tungsten  that  we  employ  was  imported  at  a  duty  of  $4  per  ton,  being 
held  similar  to  ferro-manganese.  On  importations  which  were  made 
for  us  in  1906  and  1907  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers  held  that 
ferro-tungsten  should  be  taxed  under  paragraph  183  as  "  metals  un- 
wrought,  holding  as  controlling  a  decision  made  by  the  Philadel- 
phia court  in  a  case  which  they  held  to  be  analogous,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  treat  of  tungsten  nor  of  ferro-tungsten  nor 
of  tungsten  metal,  but  of  an  alloy  of  iron,  tin,  and  manganese. 

My  company  holds  that  this  addition  (which  is  at  present  being 
collected  from  us  under  protest)  from  $4  a  ton,  the  standard  rate, 
•which  it  has  been  for  years,  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  not  be 
collected.  We  hold  that  the  material  should  be  specifically  mentioned 
under  paragraph  122,  or  else  admitted  entirely  free  of  duty.  Our 
reasons  are,  roughly,  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  as  Mr.  Brown  explained,  the  material  in  every 
way  resembles  ferro-manganese.  It  is  a  pure  melting  stock.  It  has 
no  practical  application  as  ferro-tungsten,  except  to  steel  as  a  melting 
stock,  and  its  action  on  the  metal  is  similar  to  that  of  manganese  in 
many  resj^ects.  Both  of  them  are  added  to  the  charge  either  at  the 
first  or  in  the  fluid  state.  Both  of  them  produce  hardness  and  tough- 
ness.   Both  of  them  improve  the  quality. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  it  is  verv  inadvisable  to  tax  materials 
entering  into  the  production  of  what  Mr.  Brown  very  properly  termed 
*' high-speed  steel,"  which  is  simply  another  name  for  tlie  more 
modern  varieties  of  tungsten  steel ;  for  by  doing  so  it  simply  increases 
thoir  cost  to  the  consumer  or  limits  their  use.  The  advantag^es  which 
have  been  gained  to  the  machinists  of  this  country  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  high-speed  steels  are  very  great.  They  have  enabled  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  amomit  of  work  done  by  a  tool,  or  a  lathe,  or 
a  planer;  and  anvtl\ing  that  tends  to  oblige  the  machinists  to  lock  up 
more  money  in  their  machine  equipment  is  not  to  their  advantage  in 
any  way. 

Then  wo  think  that  there  is  a  great  disparity  between  the  industi^ 
which  is  either  protected  or  might  be  protected  by  anything  like  this 
20  per  cent  duty,  and  the  cost  to  the  general  public  of  that  duty.    The 
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high  price  of  ferro-tungsten.  which  varied  from  63^  cents  a  pound  in 
1908  for  ferro-tungsten  made  in  America  to  $1  a  pound  in  1907  for 
ferro-tungsten  imported,  counting  on  the  pound  of  ferro-tungsten  in 
the  ferro,  is  not  at  all  due  to  the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  is  entirely 
due  to  the  rarity  of  the  ore,  and  the  great  and  increasing  demani 
for  it. 

Furthermore,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  tungsten  ore  at  present 
used  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  an  exceedingly  smaH  pro- 
portion,  if  any,  of  the  ferro-tungsten  is  made  here. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  say  a  large  proportion  of  the  tungsten  <MPfc  is 
produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  One  witness  here  to-ni^ht  said  there  was  only  about 
one-tenth  of  it  produced  here,  or  somethmg  like  that 

Mr.  Cox.  I  know  that;  but  probably  twelve  States  of  the  United 
States  are  producing  tungsten. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  I  thought  Colorado  and  California  were  the  only 
two. 

Mr.  Cox.  Oh,  no ;  Connecticut  is  another.  I  have  a  list  over  here 
of  the  States.  There  are  twelve  of  them  which  are  to-day  producing 
tungsten  ore.  It  is  also  produced  in  California.  But  he  was  quite 
correct  in  stating  that  Colorado  is  much  the  largest  producer,  Bonider 
County  being  the  principal  countj  in  Colorado  where  it  is  producei 
There  is  one  large  steel  company  m  the  United  States  which  produces 
all  its  own  ferro-tungsten  from  its  own  mines  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  on  this  material  put  down 
or  up? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  want  it  maintained  where  it  has  been  before  this 
(as  we  consider)  mistaken  decision  by  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  which 
matter  is  at  present  under  litigation,  or  else  removed  entirely. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  it  cleared  up  or  removed? 

Mr.  Cox.  Cleared  up  or  removed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  would  you  rather  have? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  would  rather  have  it  removed.  We  would  rather 
have  all  the  tariff  removed.  We  believe  that  any  increase  or  any  tas 
placed  upon  ferro-tungsten  is  simply  a  tax  upon  the  American  manu- 
facturer, because  it  obliges  him  to  pay  that  much  more  than  is  jjaid 
by  his  foreign  competitor;  and  to  that  extent  it  is  a  protection  of 
the  foreigner  and  a  disadvantage  to  the  American. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  tariff  on  your  finished  product? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  to  get  all  of  it,  then?  That  is  the  whole 
tale,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  at  all ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  reduced  on  your  fiincbed 
product? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it  done.  We  are  sprite 
willing. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  entirely  willing  to  have  it  done. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  can  have  it  done. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cox.  If  you  take  the  tariff  off  of  our  raw  material,  we  shall  1* 
most  glad  to  have  it  taken  off  the  finished  product. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Did  jrou  ever  study  about  the  meaning  of  th^  wprd 
"  frazzle"  that  President  Roosevelt  has  lately  adopted? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  the  word  used. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  applies  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  should  think  it  might,  from  what  I  have  heard  to-daj. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  are  just  "  worn  to  a  frazzle."     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cox.  We  think  that  any  increase  of  duties  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  We  think  that  to  add  (as  has  been  suggested), 
to  the  present  duties  on  bar  steel  containing  tungsten  a  further  duty 
to  represent  the  duty  on  the  tungsten  contained  in  it,  as  advocated 
by  Mr.  Brown,  is  a  retrograde  step.  We  think  it  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  repugnant  to  the  general  sentiment  that  calls 
for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  rather  than  an  increase  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  whole  protective  system  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  ready  for 
a  complete  relaxation  of  the  system ;  but  I  thinly  it  is  certainly  ready 
for  a  very  considerable  modification  of  it. 

What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  ferro-tungsten  applies  equally 
well  to  ferro-chromium.,  ferro-titanium,  ferro-vanadium,  and  most  of 
the  other  ferro  alloys.  In  all  these  cases  the  cost  is  not  in  the  labor 
required  to  produce  the  material,  but  lies  altogether  in  the  initJa^ 
value  of  the  raw  material. 

In  the  case  of  chromium,  almo^^t  the  entire  source  of  chromium  is 
foreign  to  this  country,  I  am  not  positive  that  there  is  any  chro- 
mium ore  mined  in  America.  It  is  almost  all  Turkish  ore.  In  the 
case  of  vanadium,  the  principal  vanadium  mines  are  situated  in 
South  America — I  believe  in  Peru.  The  classification  of  ferro- 
tungsten,  ferro-vanadium,  and  ferro-chromium  under  paragraph  122 
has  already  been  held  as  settled  bv  the  New  York  circuit  court  of 
appeals;  but  we  think  they  should  be  specifically  mentioned,  so  as 
to  avoid  such  a  condition  as  we  are  in  to-day,  of  having  a  high  duty 
collected  from  us,  and  being  obliged  to  sue  for  the  recovery  oi  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  is  a  pound  of  ferro-vanadium  (if  that 
is  the  correct  name  of  it)  worth  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  varies  a  little,  according  to  quality,  but  the  usual  price 
to-day  is  $5  a  pound  of  contained  vanadium. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Brown  said  it  went  up  to  $4,000, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Cox.  Four  thousand  dollars  a  ton — well,  I  have  never  heard 
of  such  a  price.  Many  years  ago  it  used  to  be  offered  at  $10  a  pound, 
hut  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  been  offered  at  $5  a  pound, 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Does  a  pound  vary  in  value  according  to  the  amount 
of  iron  which  it  has  in  it,  or  the  amount  of  vanadium? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  vanadium  in  it.  The  vanadium  is  the  only  thing 
Vhose  value  is  counted. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Does  it  greatly  vary  in  value  according  to  the 
amount  of  vanadium  that  is  in  the  pound? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  A  ferro-vanadium  which  is  richer  than  about  35 
per  cent  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  so  it  prac- 
tically all  ranges  between  15  and  35  per  cent  of  vanadium,  and  that 
vanadium  is  charged  for  by  the  American  Vanadium  Company 
usually  fit  $5  per  pound. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  It  varies  from  16  to  35  per  cent? 
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Mr.  C!ox.  Yes;  but  they  do  not  charge  per  pound  of  ferro- vana- 
dium. They  charge  per  pound  of  the  vanadium  contained  in  the 
ferro.    So  if  it  contained  30  per  cent,  they  would  charge  $1.50  for  it 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  They  charge  on  the  vanadium,  and  not  on  the 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  charge  on  the  vanadium  alone. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Not  on  the  iron  and  vanadium,  but  simply  on  the 
vanadium  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  charge  on  the  vanadium.  The  iron  they  throw  in 
without  any  extra  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  manufacture  steel  specialties.  We  manufacture  self- 
hardening  steels. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  a  duty  on  them? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  some  cases;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  hrj  to  taking  some  of  it  off? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  are  perfectly  willing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Perfectly  willing? 

Mr.  Cox.  Perfectly  willing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Take  that  down,  Mr.  Stenographer.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cox.  We  are  perfectly  willing;  but  we  would  like,  as  far  as 

Sossible,  to  have  the  taking  of  protection  from  us  coupled  with  a  re- 
uction  of  the  duties  that  we  are  oblij^ed  to  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  volume  of  the  business  in  these  articles? 
How  much  does  it  amount  to  in  tlie  course  of  twelve  months  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Are  you  referring  to  our  own  output,  or  to  the  output 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  output  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  "iVhat  is  your  output  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Our  output  is  worth  about  $275,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  are  paying  a  duty  under  protest  on  the 
stuff? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  are  suing  for  it  back? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  We  were  placed  in  the  anomalous  position  of  pay- 
ing $4  a  ton  duty  in  New  York  and  20  per  cent  in  Philadelphia ;  and 
us  at  that  time  the  ferro-tungsten  we  were  importing  was  costing  us 
about  a  dollar  a  pound,  we  were  paying  altogether  $1.20  a  pound. 
[After  making  a  calculation.]  Yes ;  that  is  right.  We  were  paying 
a  hundred  cents  a  pound,  a  dollar  a  pound,  for  the  tungsten  content, 
and  we 

P' 

for  the  same  material 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  putting  that  on  the  price  of  the  article  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  extra  duty? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  can  not  say  positively  that  we  are,  except  that  we 
can  not  sell  as  cheaply  as  we  would  it  we  did  not  have  to  pay  that 
duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes.  I  suppose  the  best  reason  that  you  can  not  be 
positive  tliat  you  are  putting  it  on  the  article  is  that  it  would  be 


were  paying  20  cents  duty.     We  were  paying  20  cents  a 
lound  duty  in  Philadelphia,  and  paying  $4  a  ton^duty  in  New  York 
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90  hard  for  yon  to  ascertain  how  to  distribute  it  back  among  j-our 
customers? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  idea  is  simply  that  what  you  have  to  pay  exltra  on 
your  raw  materials  means  that  your  cost  is  that  much  higher.  If 
you  sell  at  the  same  price,  and  your  raw  materials  cost  more,  you 
make  less  profit ;  or  if  you  make  the  same  profit,  you  go  higher. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  recover  you  are  going  to  divide  what  yon 
recover  among  your  customers,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  could  not  ascertain  it  correctly? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  there  are  two  rates,  one  in  Philadelphia  and  one  in 
New  York,  why  do  you  not  import  at  the  port  where  it  costs  vou  the 
least? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  what  we  did,  practically ;  but  we  did  not  know 
anything  about  it  until  the  imports  were  in  there,  and  we  happened 
to  have  quite  a  large  quantity  of  the  material.  We  have  not  imported 
any  since. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  get  that  back;  but  you  might  provide  for 
the  future? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  By  importing  at  the  point  of  least 

Mr.  Cox.  Of  least  resistance. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  of  least  resistance. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  Where  do  you  get  your  ferro-tungsten? 

Mr.  Cox.  Wherever  it  can  be  purchased  most  cheaply. 

Mr.  Bon YNGE.  What  markets  can  you  get  it  from  * 

Mr.  Cox.  Most  recently  altogether  from  the  importing  houses  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  From  what  country  does  it  come? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  a  good  deal  comes  from  England, 
from  the  firm  of  R.  G.  Blackwell  &  Co.,  who  are  large  makers  oi 
ferro-tungsten;  but  usually  we  do  not  deal  with  them.  We  deal 
with  some  importing  house. 

I  wish,  however,  to  correct  one  impression  that  I  think  was  made 
by  Mr.  Brown,  and  that  is  as  ,to  the  very  small  quantities  of  these 
ferroalloys  that  are  used,  according  to  him.  There  are  to-day,  I 
think  I  might  say,  four  special  grades  of  this  self-hardening  steel,  or 
thes'e  high-speed  steels,  the  content  of  tungsten  in  which  varies  all 
the  way  from  G  per  cent  to  20  per  cent;  so  that  there  is  20  cents  a 
pound  at  once  on  the  cost  of  steel  in  the  shape  of  tungsten  that  it 
contains.  The  plea  that  he  practically  made  for  the  retention  of  a 
very  high  duty  on  electrically-made  ferrochromium — on  account  of  its 
necessity  for  war  u?es — I  do  not  think  is  a  very  practical  one,  because 
the  source  of  supply  of  the  raw  material  is  not  in  this  country,  and 
unless  they  had  in  this  country  enormous  stocks  of  the  raw  material 
it  would  not  be  forthcoming  in  time  of  war  under  any  circumstances, 
and  would  at  once  be  declared  contraband  of  war,  just  as  niter  has 
more  than  once  been  declared  contraband  of  war  because  of  its  enter- 
ing into  the  manufacture  of  the  old  forms  of  black  powder. 

The  amounts  of  ferrochromium  used  are  even  much  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  ferrotungsten,  because  to-day  practically  all  armor 
plate  contains  a  very  notable  proportion  or  chromium,  and  sp  do 
most  projectiles;  and  the  weights  of  armor  plate  and  projectiles  run 
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into  very,  very  heavy  totinage,  considering  the  high  class  and  th» 
high  grade  of  steel  that  they  are — not  into  the  milnons  of  tons^  but 
still  into  the  thousands  of  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  all,  sir. 

STATEMEiTT  OF  MB.  WABEEN  B.  CHASE,  BEPBESENTIirG  TIE 
STEBLINO  MANTJFACTTJBINO  COMPANY,  OF  HABTFOBD,  GOin. 

Mr.  Chase.  Referring  to  Mr.  Clark's  observation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  minimize  as  far  as  possible  this  frazzling  process. 

Mr.  OiiARK.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  appear  here  as  the  general  manager  of  the  Sterling 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Just  a  moment,  please.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes ;  when  we  can  not  make  money  we  will  go  out  of 
bu^ness,  and  we  want  to  stay  in  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right. 

Mr.  ChasU.  I  represent  the  detachable  horseshoe  calk  manufactur- 
ers of  the  country.  Judging  by  the  remarks  of  these  gentlemen,  yon 
are  not  familiar  with  this  product.  I  have  here  two  boxes — one  of 
the  finished  product  of  the  factory,  and  one  of  the  product  with  the 
Iiardened  steel  core.  These  calks  are  a  comparatively  new  product 
in  this  country.  They  are  manufactured  with  a  hard  center  of  tool 
steel,  and  a  soft  exterior,  and  are  screwed  into  horseshoes  in  the 
winter  season.  They  are  used  in  the  snow  and  ice  belt  of  the  United 
States.  The  idea  is  that  by  having  a  hard  center  and  a  soft  exterior 
they  will  continually  wear  sharp  wherever  they  can  penetrate  the 
surface  upon  which  the  horse's  shoes  strike. 

In  this  connection  there  are  four  or  five  principal  points  which  I 
Wish  to  outline.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  one  of  these  highly  special- 
Ifccd  Carnegie  industries 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  this  device  patented? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir.  We  aiv  one  of  these  highly  specialized  Car- 
ttegie  industries  that  needs  protection,  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
ihdustry  in  this  country  is  small,  and  we  are  producing  not  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  product  that  can  be  marketed  m  the  snow 
belt  of  the  United  States. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  Are  the  rest  of  the  products  domestic — the  oW- 
fashioned  ones? 

Mr.  Chase.  Tlie  old-fashioned  calks,  which  were  driven  into  the 
shoe  by  the  blacksmith,  of  course  preceded  the  manufacture  of  these 
calks,  and  they  are  to  a  large  extent 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  occupy  97  per  cent  of  the  markett 

Mr.  Chase.  About  97  per  cent  of  the  market  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  a  tariff  so  that  you  can  get  your 
calks  in? 

Mr.  Chase.  Our  calks  are  being  used.  We  do  not  ask  for  anything 
additional  in  the  way  of  a  tariff,  we  might  say,  nor  do  we  ask  for 
the  maintenance  of  anything  in  particular  at  the  present  time. 
Wlren  the  Dingley  bill  bacame  a  law  these  goods  were  so  little  known 
in  this  c6untiy,  th^re  were  so  few  of  them  manufactured,  thai  ftey 
w^re  not  classified,  and  until  within  a  year  or  two  there  has  been  no 
ihipOrt  whfttevelf. 
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Mr.  6rigg8.  You  say  you  do  not  ask  for  any  duty  t    .    . 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  we  do  ask  for  a  duty,  but  what  I  say  is  that 
heretofore  there  has  been  no  particular  duty  levied  upoa  these  calks; 
and  we  come  before  you  gentlemen  here  with  a  new  proposition,  ask- 
ing only  for  sufficient  protection  to  oiBfset  the  difference  between  the 
price  01  imported  calks  and  the  price  of  our  domestic  calks,  which  I 
will  take  up  in  just  a  moment,  showing  you  the  exact  valuation, of 
those  which  are  imported. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  they  collect  on  them  now? 

Mr.  Chase.  Forty-five  per  cent.  They  come  in  undiar  the  has)cet 
clairse,  or  last  clause  in  schedule  C. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  as  tliough  these  things  were  made  by 
machinery.     Is  not  that  enough  ?  .  . 

Mr.  Chase.  They  are  made  by  machinery ;  ceitaixily  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  enough? 

Mr.  Chase.  Forty-five  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  and  show  why  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  not  the  competition  between  you  and  these  bid- 
fashioned  calks? 

Mr.  Chase.  No.  Wherever  we  get  our  calks  iiitroducod  they  stj^y  v 
that  is  for  the  reason  that  after  a  horee  is  shod  with  a  set  of  what 
nre  know^n  as  "  never-slip  "  shoes,  the  man  can  screw  in  his  own  calks 
in  his  barn,  taking  out  the  worn  set  and  saving  the  time  that  for- 
merly was  employed  in  going  to  a  blacksmith  shop  on  icy  mornings 
and  waiting  around  halt  a  day  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  so,  why  do  you  not  introduce  them? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  are  introducing  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  they  not  self-introductory,  if  that  is  the 
case? 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  very  simple  reason  why  they 
are  not  self-introductory.  All  of  this  product  is  handlo^l  through 
horseshoers;  and  horseshoers,  in  the  first  place,  are  very  much  preju- 
diced against  the  use  of  detachable  calks.  Consequently  they  are 
slow  in  reaching  the  hands  of  horse  ownei-s. 

These  calks  which  are  imported  into  this  coimtiT  come  into  the 
port  of  New  York  under  a  valuation  of  $5.37  a  thousand  for  the 
average  size  of  calk,  which  is  a  half-inch  calk.  That  means  that 
they  pay  a  45  per  cent  duty,  practically  $2.50  a  thousand.  They  are 
offered  to  the  horsesho^rs  of  the  United  States  to-day  at  $15  a 
thousand.  Our  pricas  are  $26  a  thousand,  which  amounts  to  $11  a 
thousand  more.  That  price  of  ours  of  $26  a  thousand  includes  the 
jobber's  commission  of  25  per  cent,  out  of  which  he  pays  all  his 
expanses,  and  the  manufacturer's  profit  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent, 
which  is  not  an  unreasonable  manufacturing  profit.  Those  imported 
calks  already  pay  a  duty  of  about  $2.50  a  thousand;  and  with  that 
duty  and  M'ith  the  profit  they  are  offered  to  the  domestic  horde- 
flhoers  at  $11  a  thousand  less  than  our  own  product. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  imported  calks  made  the  same  as  yoitr^ 
are — the  same  shape  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  same  shape.  They  couie  with 
square  and  round  shoulders,  ]U5?t  as  ours  do.     In  fact,  samples  of  oura 
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wero  taken  over  from  this  country ;  when  we  had  secured  a  sufficient 
market  to  make  it  worth  while  our  samples  were  taken  over  to  Ger- 
many, and  their  manufacturers  endeavored  to  dupliciite  them.  That 
business  started  last  year,  and  this  year  is  practic4illy  the  first  time 
that  they  have  been  offered  in  this  market  at  those  prices. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  imported  last  year,  in  dollars! 

Mr.  Chase.  A  very  small  amount  last  year;  about  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Chase.  None. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  principal  competitor  is  the  old- 
fashioned  calk? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  do  not  call  that  a  competitor.  We  are  tryingto 
develop  the  business  in  the  United  States,  and  we  are  doing  it  The 
business  has  been  growing  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  If  you  should  give  every 
blacksmith  in  the  United  States  two  or  three  dozen  of  these  things- 
make  him  a  present  of  them — would  not  that  put  an  end  to  the  old- 
fashioned  calk  that  is  keeping  you  out  of  the  market  now  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Because,  as  I  say,  the  horseshoer  naturally  has  a  pre- 
judice against  this  product,  for  the  reason  that  it  keeps  the  horse 
owner  away  from  his  shop  after  he  once  gets  shod  with  the  "  never- 
slip  "  shoes.  That  was  a  very  real  thing  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  very  strong  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  get  up  a  circular  illustrating  these 
things  and  send  it  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  that  way  you  would  soon  run  the  other  fellow  clear 
out  of  business,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  tVhom  do  you  refer  to  as  ''  the  other  fellow  ?" 

Mr.  Clark.  The  manufacturer  of  the  old-fashioned  calk.  This 
thing  is  evidently  a  good  thing  as  far  soiitli  as  the  south  line  of  Mis- 
souri, about  where  the  snow  quits. 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  through  the  snow  belt  of  the  United  States  we 
expect  eventually  to  run  the  old-fashioned  calk  out  of  business  in  the 
winter  time  in  such  parts  of  the  country  as  now  use  a  steel-center  de- 
tachable calk.  In  the  cities  the  calks  are  not  so  generally  used,  for  the 
reason  that  on  the  hard  pavements  there  is  very  little  surface  which 
a  calk  can  penetrate. 

Mr.  Ci.ark.  Why  do  you  not  advertise  the  old-fashioned  ware  out, 
get  yourself  a  patent,  and  shut  the  foreigner  out? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  can  not  get  a  patent,  for  the  reason  that  for  a 
great  many  years  schemers  and  dreamers  were  talking  of  this  thins:, 
and  patented  the  article ;  and  while  those  patents  ran  out  long  ago,  it 
has  only  been  within  from  six  to  ten  years  that  the  thing  has  been 
developed  to  where  it  is  a  commercial  proposition.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  four  different  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
having  an  invested  capital  of  about  one  million  and  a  quarter  dollar, 
and  employing  about  four  hundred  hands.  Their  annual  product  is 
from  about  one  million  dollars  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  product  all  goes  out  in  a  period  of  from  five  to  sii 
weeks,  all  at  once,  just  about  this  time  of  the  year;  and  during  the 
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remainder  of  the  year  we  have  to  buy  our  raw  material  and  manu- 
facture the  goods  and  hold  them  on  hand  and  send  them  out  at  thi» 
particular  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  these  goods  worth  per  pound t 

Mr.  Chase.  They  are  worth  50  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  while  they  were  held  dutiable 
by  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers,  under  paragraph  93,  as  "  manu- 
factures of  steel  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  the  importers  claimed 
that  they  came  in  under  paragraph  135,  providing  for  "steel  in  all 
forms  or  shapes  not  specially  provided  for,"  where  the  duty  is  1.1 
cents  a  pound,  or  about  that^ess  than  that,  in  fact — according  to 
the  value? 

Mr.  Chase.  But  that  claim  did  not  prevail;  did  it? 

The  Chairman.  Or  rather,  4.7  per  pound.  That  is  what  the  im- 
porters claim;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CiiASE.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  And  that  matter  is  in  litigation. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  not.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  as  I 
recall,  passed  upon 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  matter  been  appealed  to  the  courts? 

Mr.  Chase.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  may  not  have  the  necessary 
information ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  eight  of  them  cost? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  appeal  pending  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  eight  of  them  cost — enough  to  go 
on  a  horse? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  use  sixteen  on  a  horse — four  to  a  shoe.  Tlie 
price  charged  by  the  horseshoer  is  from  4  to  5  cents  apiece,  depending 
upon  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  which  they  are  sold. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  case  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  only  three  were 
used  to  a  shoe,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  old-fashioned  calks?  Yes — two  heel-calks  and 
one  toe-calk. 

Mr.  Clark.  Two  at  the  heel  and  one  at  the  toe? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  will  a  set  of  these  things  last  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  average  life  of  a  set  of  these  calks  is  about  four 
days. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  four  days? 

Mr.  Chase.  About  four  days. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  only  last  four  days  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  the  average  life  of  them.  It  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  condition  of  the  highways.  If  there  is  plenty  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  they  last  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  life  of  the  old-fashioned  calk  was 
how  much? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know.  There  was  no  average  life  that  ever 
was  computed. 

The  Chairman.  They  lasted  forever,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  No;  they  had  to  be  sharpened  again  and  again. and 
again,  taking  the  shoes  off. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  these  things?  Do  they 
unscrew  and  come  out? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  unscrew ;  certainly. 
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Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  I  guess  it  is  not  an  impror^nent  on  the  old- 
fashioned  ones.    I  guess  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  thain. 

Mr.  Chase.  There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  yoiir 
particuktp  attsention.    The  granting  of  our  request  will  in  no  way-^ — 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  which  it  seera&  to  me 
ought  to  settle  this  whole  business.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  man  or  a 
farmer  on  earth  that  is  a  big  enough  fool  to  buy  these  things  whea 
he  has  to  change  them  every  fourth  day? 

Mr.  Chase.  There  are  probably  between  forty  and  fifty  milliens 
of  them  sold  in  this  country  annually. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  not  have  them  if  you  mve  them  awaj^. 

Mr.  Chase.  They  go  all  over  the  country,  from  one  portioa  of  tha 
country  to  the  other. 

Now^  gentlemen  the  granting  of  our  request,  which  is  that  we  have 
at  least  $10  a  thousand  duty,  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  price  to 
the  consumer.  All  that  we  want  is  to  have  the  present  conditions 
maintained,  so  that  we  can  maintain  our  present  prices,  which  are 
substantially  $26  a  thousand.  These  calks  are  sold  to  the  horse  owner 
in  boxes  of  fifty  or  in  sets  of  sixteen.  The  price  usually  includes  the 
services  performed  by  the  horseshoer  at  the  time  they  are  sold ;  and 
the  tarifit  on  each  calk  would  be  so  small  that  it  would  not  in  any  way 
figure  in  the  ultimate  price. 

For  instance,  these  calks  that  are  now  being  sold  at  $15  a  thousand 
to  the  horseshoer  are  sold  to  the  horse  owner  at  identicaUy  the  same 
price  as  the  calks  which  we  put  out  at  $26  a  thousand.  It  is  simply  a 
case  of  life  and  death  between  the  American  manufacturer  and  the 
German  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  I  understand,  you  are  going  to  file  a  brief  showing 
that  the  duty  you  ask  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  manufacture  between  Germany  and  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Chase.  Exactly ;  it  is  not  quite  so  much.  We  prefer  to  have 
competition  here,  if  we  can  get  it,  in  order  to  develop  the  business. 
We  need  it  There  should  be  50  per  cent  of  the  horses  in  the  snow 
belt  of  the  United  States  shod  with  these  calks. 

Mr.  IIiLL.  You  have  filed  a  brief? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  will  prepare  and  file  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  file  a  brief  f  Is  there  anyone  else 
that  wants  to  file  a  brief? 

(There  was  no  response). 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  enamelware. 
Is  John  Williams,  of  New  York  City,  present?  He  does  not  appear 
to  be. 

Tinsel  wire — John  R.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  prefer  to  have  Mr. 
Akin  address  you  first,  as  it  would  then  be  in  proper  sequepee,  J»- 
cause  he  takes  up  the  subject  of  tinsel  wire. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Robert  M.  Akin. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    We  will  hear  Mr.  Akin. 
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The  Chaikman.  Please  give  me  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Akin.  Robert  M.  Akin. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Akin. 

Mr.  Akin.  I  wish  to  address  you  regarding  schedule  C,  section 
179,  tinsel  wire.  This  wire  is  now  used  in  this  country  practically  as 
a  raw  material.  It  is  further  manufactured  after  beinc  brought  in, 
and  what  I  ask  is  a  change  in  the  tariff.  While  this  oiange  m  one 
way  docs  not  affect  the  tariff,  in  another  way  it  does.  The  change  I 
ask  is  a  change  from  5  cents  to  20  cents.  The  reason  for  that  change 
is  this ;  It  is  now  5  cents  a  pound 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Akin.  I  think  so.  Not  on  this  product,  however.  This  is  an 
infant  industry. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  talking  about  it  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  why  I  am  here.  [Laughter.]  On 
this  product  I  want  the  duty  changed  to  20  cents  a  pound.  The 
reason  for  asking  this  duty  is  that  the  wire  to-day,  under  section  137, 
carries  45  per  cent  duty.  The  same  wire  under  section  179  is  called 
tinsel  wire,  it  being  oi  the  same  size  and  being  the  same  thing  in 
every  way  with  the  exception  that  one  is  put  on  a  large  spool  and 
the  tinsel  wire  is  put  on  a  small  spool.  The  tinsel  wire  carries  a 
5-cent  duty,  and  the  wire  that  is  brought  in  under  section  137  carries 
45  per  cent  duty.  That  would  make  a  difference  on  this  wire,  as  an 
average  for  the  last  six  years,  of  44  cents  a  pound,  brought  in  under 
the  name  of  tinsel  wire.  That  wire  instead  of  paying  46  per  cent 
duty  has  dodged  the  duty,  and  has  come  in  under  the  rate  of  5  cents 
a  pound.;  and  what  I  ask  is  that  this  tinsel  wire  now  shall  be  brought 
in  at  an  additional  cost  of  15  cents  a  pound,  or  twenty  cents  a  pound, 
rather  than  5  cents  a  pound,  which  will  practically  make  it  the  same 
as  the  45  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Suppose  we  were  to  reduce  the  other  to  5  cents? 

Mr.  Akin.  I  want  them  put  on  the  same  basis.  You  can  not  re- 
duce the  other  wire  business.  This  is  an  industry  that  has  just  started 
in  this  country,  and  if  the  duty  is  reduced  they  can  not  go  ahead 
with  it.  The  amount  of  this  wire  that  is  brought  in  for  tinsel 
amounts  to  over  300,000  pounds  a  year. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  other  section,  Mr.  Akin  ? 

Mr.  Akin.  Regarding 

Mr.  Hill.  This  is  section  179.  What  was  the  other  section,  carry- 
inff  the  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Akin.  Section  137,  under  the  unlisted  wire  articles,  coming 
under  needle  wire,  and  all  that  class  of  wire.  There  is  practically 
over  300,000  pounds  brought  in  annually.  That  much  was  brought 
in  last  year,  and  the  Government  only  received  5  cents  a  pound  duty 
on  it,  when  it  should  be  receiving  45  per  cent. 

Regarding  the  prohibiting  of  the  importation  of  wire,  under  that 
change  in  the  tariff,  I  would  say  that  we  are  to-day  selling  wire  in 
competitioii  with  the  foreign  wire  of  exactly  the  same  size.  That 
brought  in  under  the  wire  scale  would  cost  64  cents  a  pound,  and  we 
are  charing  in  competition  with  the  foreign  wire  60  cents  a  pound 
and  getting  the  business.  So  it  shows  they  can  stand  the  extra  cost 
of  20  cents  a  pound  added  to  the  tariff.  It  is  the  same  size  ivire,  only 
they  do  not  have  to  put  it  on  spools.    There  is  a  lessening  of  the 
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cost.  We  can  sell  the  wire,  competing  with  them^  and  get  the  busi- 
ness. Of  course  they  get  business  at  times  from  us.  It  all  depends 
on  whether  a  man  spends  his  summer  here  or  in  Europe.  If  he  goes 
there  he  buys  it  for  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  That  work  of  drawing  that  wire  is  done  very 
largely  by  machinery,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes;  it  has  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  machinery  is  almost  automatic? 

Mr.  Akin.  Well,  it  is,  and  it  is  not.  That  wire,  in  the  first  plaeOi 
conies  to  us  from  the  buyer.  It  is  drawn  down  on  one  machine  and 
then  it  goes  to  another.  It  goes  through  five  machines,  and  the  sixth 
machine  puts  it  on  the  spool.    We  put  it  up  for  19  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  actual  labor  cost  is  very  small? 

Mr.  Akin.  Nineteen  cents  a  pound.  It  is  three  and  one-half  thou- 
sandths when  it  is  put  on  the  spool. 

The  Chairman.  The  labor  costs  19  cents? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  brief  showing  that 
particularly. 

Mr.  Akin.  That  price  is  4  cents  below  the  lowest  price  that  is 
gotten  in  this  country  by  any  of  our  competitors. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  chairman  asks  for  the  labor  cost  by  the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  the  labor  cost  by  the  pound. 

Mr.  Akin.  It  is  practically  19  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  that  wire  for. 

Mr.  Akin.  We  are  selling  that  wire  for  about  35  cents  a  pound 
to-day.  The  copper  contents  is  one  of  the  chief  values.  It  is  prac- 
tically pure  copper. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  labor  costs  19  cents,  how  much  does  the  copper 
cost? 

Mr.  Akin.  The  copper  is  worth  practically  16  cents  in  the  form  in 
which  we  get  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  35  cents. 

Mr.  Akin.  That  is  about  the  price  we  charge  for  it 

Mr.  Clark.  You  sell  it  for  35  cents? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  costs  35  cents? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  at  it?     [Laughter"!. 

Mr.  Akin.  The  duty  on  tinsel  wire  is  6  cents  a  pound.  That  is  the 
duty  on  tinsel  wire,  which  is  practically  the  same  wire  as  this  wire 
[exhibiting  a  spool  of  wire].  This  wire,  when  it  is  brought  in,  pays 
45  per  cent  duty,  and  the  tinsel  wire  pays  5  cents  a  pound.  If  this 
wire  were  wound  on  a  smaller  spool  it  would  come  in  as  tinsel  wire, 
and  would  pav  5  cents.    I  claim  that  it  should  be  20  cents. 

Mr.  Hill,  ^''ou  clnim  that  it  should  pay  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  20  cents  is  the  equivalent  of  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  unfair  to  the  importer  and  unfair  to  the 

Eroducer  in  this  country  to  bring  it  in  as  it  is  now  coming  in.  If  j'ou 
^  ring  it  in  under  one  section  you  pay  45  per  cent,  and  if  you  bring  it 
in  under  another  vou  only  pay  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  want  a  specific  equivalent  for  the  45  per  cent 
of  the  wire  schedule? 
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Mr.  Akin.  I  want  both  duties  to  be  made  the  same.  I  do  not  want 
it  dodged. 

The  Chaikman.  I  suppose  there  are  different  values  of  that  wire. 

Mr.  Akin.  There  are  different  values  of  tinsel.  This  [exhibiting 
spool  of  wire]  is  practically  the  basis  for  all  tinsel  wire.  In  many 
cases  this  wire  is  plated  with  silver,  and  on  top  of  the  silver  gold,  or, 
it  may  be,  sav,  silver  wire  with  gold.  The  Government  specifies  silver 
wire  with  gold  plating.  They  do  not  make  it  in  this  country.  If  you 
make  it  20  cents,  it  only  adds  the  20  cents,  instead  of  adding  the  46 
per  cent  each  time.    It  makes  the  duty  less. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  highest  and  the  lowest  prices  of  the 
different  sizes  of  wire. 

Mr.  Akin.  This  particular  wire  [indicating  spool  of  wire]  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  different  sizes  of  wire.  I  do  not  mean 
that  particular  wire.    There  is  a  high  and  a  low  price,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Akin.  Taking  in  the  base  metals,  we  have  sold  iron  wire  for 
$11 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  the  prices  per  pound  of  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  wire  that  you  ask  a  specific  duty  on. 

Mr.  Akin.  It  is  all  one  size. 

The  Chairman.  All  one  size? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  never  get  any  other? 

Mr.  Akin.  No,  sir;  not  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  description  of  that  size,  in  connection 
with  your  rejnarks,  so  that  we  will  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  the 
price  at  which  it  is  imported  here. 

Mr.  Akin.  On  this  wire  for  the  last  six  years  the  average  of  the 
import  price  has  been  44  cents  per  pound.  That  wire  not  only  in- 
cludes plain  copper,  but  includes  copper  wire  with  brass  plating  on 
it,  or  it  might  be  wire  with  silver  plating  on  it;  but  the  average  of 
those  wires  is  44  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  the  average?  What  is  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  price  ? 

Mr.  Akin.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  price — it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  somewhere  near  it. 

Mr.  Akin.  AATiy,  some  of  it  would  run  as  high  as  60  cents  a  pound, 
and  some  as  high  as  $1  a  pound. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  how  low  would  it  run?  What  is  the  lowest 
price  ? 

Mr.  Akin.  It  can  not  run  Mow  35  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  answered  my  question  now. 

(Mr.  Akin  presented  the  following  brief:) 

Brief  of  Robert  5f.  Akin,  of  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  representing  the  Hudson  Wire 

Company, 

KOVEMBEB  24,  lOOS. 

Section  379  of  Schedule  C,  tariff  law  of  1897,  should  be  amended  as  herein- 
attvr  stated. 

"  No.  170.  Tinsel  wire,  Inme  or  Inhn,  mnde  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold, 
silver,  or  other  nietnl,  twenty  cents  per  pound:  bullion  and  metal  threads,  made 
wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  Inme  or  lahn,  twenty  cents  per  pound  and 
thirty-five  per  ceutrni  ad  valorem:  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trim- 
Diings,  or  other  articles,  mnde  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or 
lahn,  Inillions  or  metal  threads,  seventy  cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per  centum 
ad  valorem.'* 
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^Ttie  rvfifloii  for  asking  tor  this  reviston  is,  that  the  tinsel  wire  laenticned  is 
manufactured  from  a  round  wire  that  is  afterward  fiatteued,  and  we  do  not 
think  it  consistent  that  a  wire  that  is  dutiable  at  45  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
after  further  manufacture,  should  be  Imijorted  at  a  rate  of  only  5  cents  per 
pound. 

We  ask  this  protection  to  farther  the  nn^wtb  of  an  indnsizy  whicJi  is  now  in 
its  infancy  In  this  country,  but  has  to  compete  with  this  low  tariff  and  the 
cheep  labor  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  amendment  asked. 

(Signed)  Robert  M.  Akin. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  B.  MONTOOMEBY,  BEPBESENTING  THE 
J.  B.  MONTOOMEBY  COMPANY,  WINDSOB  LOCKS,  €ONN. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Montgomeiy. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  tinsel  wire  in  its  differ- 
ent forms  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee].  The  tinsel  wire,  as 
Mr.  Akin  showed  there,  is  in  that  form  [indieating].  It  comes  in  as 
tinsel  wire  under  paragraph  137. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  concern  making  money  ? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  It  is  all  agreeable. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  better  stand  back  there  to  speak  so  that  the 
reporter  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  will  pardon  me  for  asking  you  that  question. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  all  agreeable. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  say,  your  concern  is  making  money? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  will  just  show  you  those  samples  and  that 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Montgomery,  I  want  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  say,  it  is  all  agreeable. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  I  say,  is  your  concern  making  money  ? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Boutell  understood  that  you  had  not  answered  ay 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  My  name  is  J.  B,.  Montgomery.  I  reside  in 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  I  am  president  of  the  J.  R.  Montgomery 
Company.  We  manufacture  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  as  shown  by 
the  samples,  from  copper  wire,  which  we  buy  in  this  country  and 
also  import  from  Germany  and  France.  Using  the  tinsel  wire,  we 
manufacture  metal  threads  and  cords  and  bullions.  We  sell  the 
metal  threads  and  bullions  to  the  manufacturers  of  laces,  embroid- 
eries, braids,  galloons,  trimmings,  etc.,  which  they  use  as  their  raw 
material  in  their  manufactured  articles. 

In  order  that  the  committee  majr  understand  what  the  articles  are 
that  I  refer  to  in  my  brief  I  submit  herewith  samples  of  tinsel  wire 
[exhibit ing  samples]. 

I  represent  a  corporation  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
bullions  and  metal  threads.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  an  inconsistency  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

Paragraph  137,  Schedule  G,  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 1897,  pro- 
vides that — 

Iron  or  st^l,  or  other  wire,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  act.  Including 
snch  as  Is  commonly  known  as  hat  wire,  or  bonnet  wire,  crinoline  wire,  corset 
wire,  piano  wire,  clock  wire,  and  watch  wire,  whether  flat  or  otherwise,  and 
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corset  clasps,  corset  steels  and  dress  steels,  and  sheet  steel  In  strips^  twenty- 
five  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  or  thinner,  any  of  the  foregoing,  whether 
uncovered  or  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  metal,  or  other  material,  valued  at  more 
than  4  cents  per  pound,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  paragraph  179,  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  and  made  wholly  or 
in  chief  vjuue  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  5  cents  per  pound. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  if  the  material  here  brought  in  is  described 
in  the  invoice  as  tinsel  wire,  it  carries  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound^ 
while  if  it  is  brought  in  as  gold,  silver,  or  copper  wire,  it  carries  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tinsel  wire,  as  understood  by  the  trade,  is  either  round  or  flat  wire, 
made  of  copper  or  other  metal,  and  is  put  up  on  spools  usually  con- 
taining one-eighth  of  a  kilo,  while  under  paragraph  137,  iron  or 
steel  or  other  wire,  not  specially  provided  for,  is  usually  imported 
in  a  more  bulky  form.  In  other  words,  in  the  form  Mr.  Akin  showed 
here.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  copper  wire  may  be  imported 
at  either  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  or  a  5  cents  per  pound  duty. 

I  believe  that  this  discrepancy  should  be  corrected  m  the  act,  which 
you  now  have  under  consideration,  and  that  tinsel  wire  should  carry 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  copper  or  steel  wire  already  carries  under 
paragraph  137. 

Should  your  committee  decide  to  make  the  correction,  as  above 
suggested,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  duties  imposed,  under  para- 
graph 179,  should  be  increased  on  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn.  The  present 
act  carries  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trimmings,  or  other  arti- 
cles, made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  bul- 
lions, or  metal  threads,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  an  advanced  rate  is  made  on  the  tinsel  wire,  there  should  be  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  compensatory  duties  on  the  articles 
manuiactured  from  such  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn. 

I  would  suggest  that  paragraph  137  be  left  as  it  now  stands,  and 
that  paragraph  179  be  so  changed  as  to  carry  the  wire  duty  of  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem  in  a  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound.  The 
aveiage  import  costs  for  the  past  six  years  being  about  44  cents  per 
pound,  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  an  equivalent  oi  20 
cents  per  pound. 

Paragraph  179  would  then  read :  Tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  made 
wholly  of,  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  20  cents 
per  pound ;  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  tmsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  20  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

That  covers,  up  to  that  point,  my  manufacture.  Beyond  that  there 
is  the  manufacture  of  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trimmings, 
or  other  articles  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame 
or  lahn,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  70  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  large  increase  over  the  present 
law.  It  is  a  large  increase  over  the  act  of  1890,  which  was  30  per 
cent,  and  the  act  of  1894,  which  was  25  per  cent,  with  tinsel  wire, 
lame  or  lahn,  free. 
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Mr.  Montgomery.  At  that  time  there  was  uo  such  thing  as  this  | 
lame  or  lahn  made  in  this  country.  It  was  all  imported.  That  is  an  j 
entirely  new  manufacture  in  this  country. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  we  certainly  had  hearings  on  this  8id>ject  '» 
when  we  were  making  the  Dingley  bill.  \ 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes;  I  appeared  before  you  at  that  time,  but  I  '| 
only  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  duties  cm  thread. 

The  (Chairman.  I  am  very  strongly  of  the  impression  that  some- 
body appeared  when  we  were  mating  the  McKinley  bill,  twenty 
years  aio. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes ;  I  appeared  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought 

Mr.  Montgomery.  But  not  on  tinsel  wire.  That  was  not  on  tinsel 
wire.     It  was  on  metal  threads — ^bullions  and  metal  threads. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  large  increase  on  all  of  th^n. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  asking  for  any  increase  except 
on  wire. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  where 
it  has  been  25  and  30  ^er  cent. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Iso;  not  55  per  cent,  but  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  20  cents  a  pound,  etc. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  only  ask  for  the  20  cents  a  pound  on  the  tinsel 
wire,  and  that  is  for  these  other  people.  It  does  me  no  good.  I  do 
not  care  for  it  myself — that  20  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  what  you  have  suggested.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  want  it  for  yourself  or  who  you  want  it  for.  It 
is  your  suggestion  before  the  committee,  and  before  the  committee 
will  give  any  such  increase  it  will  have  to  have  a  good  reason. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  My  reason  is  that  the  inconsistency  in  the  two 
paragraphs  I  mention  should  be  overcome. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  not  the  way  to  overcome  it. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  one  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  give  symmetry  to  the 
bill.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Under  section  137  there  Ls  a  45  per  cent  duty  on 
the  same  thing.  • 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  symmetry  were  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  other  paragi'aph. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  entirely  agreeable  to  me.  I  do  not 
manufacture  the  wire.    It  is  the  other  fellow  who  does  that 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  have  to  hear  some  good  reason  from 
the  other  fellow  before  we  do  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understand  that  you  want  the  45  per  cent  ad  valor^n 
duty  of  paragraph  137  made  into  an  equivalent  specific  duty,  and  tlien, 
of  course,  necevSsarily,  that  equivalent  specific  duty  must  be  carried 
into  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hiu..  But  you  do  not  ask  any  increase  on  any  of  those  other 
things. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Not  a  bit,  so  far  as  my  part  of  the  manufacture 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  refinishing  the  articles  tJiat 
Mr.  Akin  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Exactly. 
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Mr.  Hell.  And  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  finished  product, 
l)ecause  you  do  change  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  no  additional  duty  on  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  change  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  he  asks,  and  that  necessarily 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  puts  up  the  raw  material.  I  want  to  find 
out  the  occasion  for  putting  up  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Because  if  you  bring  it  in  as  copper  wire  it  has 
41  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
•The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  And  if  you  bring  it  in  as  tinsel  wire  it  costs  5 
•cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  is  to  get  at  some  facts  showing 
where  the  rate  of  duty  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  can  not  show  it  any  plainer  than  I  have 
already  shown  it. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  then. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  filed  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  desires  to  be  heard  on 
this  subject? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  W.  SCHLOSS,  REPRESENTING  THE  BRAID 
MANTJFACTITRERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  up  the  subject  where  Mr. 
Montgomery  left  off.  You  see,  we  use  the  thread  in  manufacturing 
our  goods,  and  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  do  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's product,  there  is  a  sample  [exhibiting  sample]. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  very  pretty.  I  have  seen  similar  goods 
three  times  in  these  hearings.  That  may  be  improved,  but  I  have 
seen  the  same  thine:. 

Mr.  Schloss.  All  we  ask  is 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  pretty,  and  I  am  always  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Schloss.  We  ask  on  the  tinsel  braid  and  other  materials  used  a 
compensatory  duty  equal  to  the  duty  assessed  on  metal  thread,  and 
in  addition  tliereto  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  covers  paragraph 
179  and  paragraph  137.     I  will  leave  my  brief  here  with  the  reporter. 

(The  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Schloss  is  as  follows:) 

BRIEF  OF  THE  BRAID  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  represent  an  association  of  manufactnrers  of  braids,  trimmings,  and 
kindred  articles,  which  Industry  employs  directly  about  35,000  people,  besides 
giving  employment  indirectly  to  many  thousands  of  employees  of  kindred  Indus- 
tries; and  our  industry  represents  directly  an  investment  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  million  dollars. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  179, 
metals  and  manufactures  of.  This  paragraph,  In  assessing  the  duty  on  tinsel 
wire,  lame  or  lahn,  at  five  cents  per  pound,  comes  in  conflict  with  paragraph 
337  of  the  same  schedule,  which  provides  that  **  iron  or  steel  or  other  wire,  not 
specially  provided  for  In  this  act,  including  such  as  is  commonly  known  as  hat 
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wire,  or  bonnet  wire,  crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  needle  wire,  piano  wire,  dock 
wire,  and  wateb  wire,  wlietlier  flat  or  otherwise,  and  corset  clasi^s,  corset  steels 
and  dreHH  steelK,  and  8beet  Hteel  in  strips,  twenty-fiTe  one-tbonsandths  of  an 
incb  tbiclc,  or  tblnn«;r,  any  of  tbe  foregoing,  whether  ancovered  or  cc»Tered  with  1 
cotton,  silk,  metal,  or  other  material,  mined  at  more  than  foor  cents  per  Ibu 
forty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem."  | 

Therefore,  if  tlie  material  be  de8crit>ed  in  the  invoice  as  tinsel  wine,  it  car-  I 
rles  a  duty  of  5  cents  i>er  fiound,  while  if  it  is  brought  in  as  gold,  silver,  or  *' 
cop|)er  wire  the  duty  would  l>e  45  per  centum  ad  valorem.  We  recommend  j 
that  this  discrei>ancy  should  be  corrected  and  that  tinsel  wire  sbonld  be  | 
aHsesMKl  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  copper  or  steel  wire  now  carries  , 
under  paragraph  137,  which  is  45  lier  cent  ad  valorou.  and  should  be  assessed 
at  a  stiecific  duty  of  20  cents  ijer  pound.  I 

Thii  average  ImiMirt  coKts  for  the  i*ast  six  years  being  44  cents  per  i>oiind.  the 
45  i)er  eont  h(1  valorem  duty  would  be  an  equivalent  of  20  cents  per  ponmH 
In  that  evt^iit  the  duty  ou  the  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  this  tluRcl  wire,  nhcMild  be  assessed  at  20  cents  per  pound  (to 
coniiK'iiwite  for  the  duty  ou  the  wire)  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  lao.m,  eui broideries,  braids,  etc.,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel 
wire,  lame,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  should  be  assessed  at  the  duty  of  70 
cents  i)er  jki und  (to  compensate  for  the  duty  ou  the  metal  threads  of  which 
they  are  made)  and  CO  jier  cent  ad  valorem. 

in  bruld  miiiiufactured  in  the  Unit(^d  States  the  material  consumed  is  approxi- 
niat<»ly  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  labor  and  expenses  are  GO  per  cent  of 
the  coKt. 

In  lOurope,  where  nioKt  of  this  class  of  goods  is  manufactured,  the  labor  and 
expenses  are  about  one-tliird  of  what  they  are  in  this  country.  Therefore, 
UHSiiniiug  that  tke*r  material  costs  them  the  same  as  ours  (through  our  having 
a  comi)en8atory  duty  to  cover  the  duty  on  the  material),  their  material  would 
amount  to  40  per  cent  of  our  cost,  and  their  labor  and  expenses  would  be  only 
one-third  of  60  i)er  cent  of  our  cost,  which  would  be  equal  to  20  per  cent,  thus 
making  their  total  cost  cfiual  to  60  per  cent  of  our  cost. 

If  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  be  added  to  this  (hi  addition  to  compensatory 
duty,  to  cover  duty  on  material),  It  will  make  their  total  cost  landed,  with  60 
per  cent  duty  added,  equal  to  about  96  per  cent  of  our  cost,  which  would  result 
in  putting  us  In  a  position  to  compete  with  them  without  said  rate  of  duty  being 
at  all  prohibitive. 

We  therefore  ask  on  the  tinsel,  braids,  etc.,  a  compensatory  duty  equal  to  the 
duty  assessed  on  the  metal  threads,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  60  per  c«it  ad 
valorem. 

Paragraph  170,  as  aiiiondod.  would  then  read  as  follows: 

•*  Tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  made  wholly  of  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver, 
or  other  metal,  twenty  cents  per  pound;  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made 
wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  twenty  cents  per  ponnd 
and  thlrty-flvo  per  contmn  ad  valorem;  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,, 
trlnnnlngs,  or  other  articles,  made  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame, 
or  lahn,  bullions,  or  niotal  threads,  seventy  cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 

Uo8i)ectfully  submitted. 

Hraid  Manufacturers  of  the  Uniteu  States, 
Per  Henry  W.  Schloss,  President. 

P.  S.---The  70  cents  per  pound,  compensatory  duty,  which  we  ask  for  our 
products,  is  e<iulvalont  to  the  proposed  duty  of  20  cents  i^er  pound  and  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  the  threads,  based  on  the  average  price  of  the  threads,  of  15 
francs  per  kilo,  which  Is  equivalent  to  $1.36  per  pound. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  H.  KITRSHEEDT,  BEPBESENTDTQ  THE 
EMBROIDERY  AND  LACE  MANTJFACTirRERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Clark.  ]Mr.  Kursheedt,  do  you  want  to  be  heard  on  this  tinsel 
question? 

Mr.  KiRSHEEDT.  It  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  braids,  except 
that  our  goods 
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Mr.  Clahk.  Would  you  rather  undertake  to  make  a  speech,  or  to 
file  a  brief? 
Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  I  would  just  as  soon  file  a  brief. 
Mr.  Clark.  Well,  please  do  that. 
(The  brief  subsequently  filed  by  Mr.  Kursheedt  is  as  follows:) 

BRIEF    OF   THE   EMBROIDERY   AND   LACE    MANUFACTURERS*    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE 

UNITED   STATES. 

This  industry  employs  upward  of  50,000  people  and  represents  investments 
of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  179, 
**  Metals,  and  manufactures  of.  This  paragraph,  in  assessing  the  duty  on  tinsel 
wire,  lame  or  lahn,  at  5  cents  per  pound,  comes  in  conflict  with  paragraph  137 
of  the  same  schedule,  which  provides  that  "iron  or  steel  or  other  wire,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  including  what  is  commonly  Isnown  as  hat 
wire,  or  bonnet  wire,  crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  or  needle  wire,  piano  wire, 
clock  wire,  and  watch  wire,  whether  flat  or  otherwise,  and  corset  clasps,  corset 
steels  and  dress  steels  and  sheet  steels  in  strips,  twenty-flve  one- thousandths 
of  an  Inch  thick,  or  thinner,  any  of  the  foregoing,  whether  uncovered  op  covered 
with  cotton,  silk,  metal,  or  other  material,  valued  at  more  than  4  cents  per 
IX)und,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Therefore,  If  the  material  be  described  in  the  invoice  as  tinsel  wire,  it  car- 
ries a  duty  of  5  cents  i)€r  pound,  while  if  it  Is  brought  in  as  gold,  silver,  or 
copper  wire  the  duty  would  be  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  recommend  that 
this  discrepancy  should  be  corrected  and  that  tinsel  wire  should  be  assessed  at 
the  same  rate  of  duty  which  copper  or  steel  wire  now  carries  under  paragraph 
137,  which  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  should  be  assessed  at  a  specific  duty 
of  25  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  import  costs  for  the  past  six  years  being  44  cents  per  pound, 
the  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  an  equivalent  of  20  cents  per  pound. 
In  that  event  the  duty  on  the  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  this  tinsel  wire,  should  be  assessed  at  20  cents  per  pound  (to 
compensate  for  the  duty  on  the  wire)  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  tinsel  laces  and  embroideries  manufactured  in  this  country  the 
material  is  under  35  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  and  the  labor  and  expenses 
about  65  per  cent.  In  foreign  countries  the  labor  and  expenses  are  about  one- 
third  of  what  they  are  in  this  country;  therefore,  if  In  the  foreign  country 
tinsel  threads  cost  the  same  as  in  ours  (by  having  a  compensatory  duty  of  70 
cents  per  pound  assessed  on  embroideries  to  compensate  for  the  duties  on  the 
thread)  then  the  foreign  cost  of  material  would  amount  to  35  per  cent  of  our 
cost  and  their  labor  and  expenses  would  be  only  one-third  of  65  per  cent  of 
our  labor  and  expenses,  which  would  be  equal  to  22  per  cent;  thus  making 
their  total  cost  57  per  cent  of  ours.  A  duty  of  60  per  cent  added  equals  91 
per  cent  of  our  cost.  With  this  protection  we  could  compete  on  many  varieties 
because  of  our  being  able  to  make  more  prompt  delivery  of  goods,  and  yet  this 
rate  of  duty  would  not  in  any  case  be  prohibitive.  Tinsel  laces  and  em- 
broideries are  typical  luxuries.  Their  use  Is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon 
the  whim  of  fashion.  This  Is  the  reason  why  the  imports  show  such  extreme 
fluctuations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Embroderies  and  Lace  Manufacturers' 

Association  of  the  United  States. 
Per  A.  H.  Kursheedt,  Pres. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Joseph  Gales,  of  New  York, 
on  the  subject  of  firearms, 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  GALES,  OF  NEW  YOKK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Gales.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  heard  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses this  morning  and  this  afternoon  I  began  to  feel  that  I  belonged 
to  the  criminal  class,  because  I  am  an  importer.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  importer  was  almost  next  to  a  criminal ;  but  I  claim  to  be  an 
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American  citizen  to  the  backbone,  and  feel  that  the  importer  should 
have  some  consideration. 

If  you  want  a  moderate  increase  of  the  revenue,  we  desire  to  sub- 
mit the  following  brief  referring  to  paragraph  158  of  the  present 
tariff: 

This  paragraph  presents  the  principal  items  of  import  in  firearms 
at  the  present  time.  The  items  stated  in  other  paragraphs,  except 
those  on  the  free  list,  are  of  small  importance. 

We  find  by  inquiry  that  the  total  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York 
have  been  constantly  decreasing,  so  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1907,  thev  were  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  year  ending 
June  30/1900. 

In  the  whole  United  States  the  total  decrease  is  over  60  per  cent 
This  valuation  includes  all  imports  of  firearms,  including  gun  barrels 
and  gunstocks,  which  are  on  the  free  list,  and  make  up  a  large  part 
perhaps  the  larger  part  of  the  total,  therefore  reducing  the  value  of 
guns  imported  under  this  paragraph  to  even  a  smaller  proportion 
than  the  stated  figures  would  indicate. 

The  facts  then  for  your  committee  to  determine  are : 

First.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  obtain  any  revenue  from  the 
importation  of  guns? 

Secondly.  Do  your  committee  feel  that  the  importers  of,  dealers  in. 
and  consumers  of  imported  shotguns  are  entitled  to  any  consideration 
under  the  tariff  legislation,  or  if  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  left  in  the 
control  of  the  American  manufacturers,  to  suggest  such  rates  as  would 
make  the  tariff  practically  and  actually  exclusive,  and  enable  them 
to  make  combinations  and  maintain  prices  at  monopolistic  figures? 

The  present  import  business  in  breech-loading  double  guns  is 
limited  almost  entirely  to  two  classes — one  of  cheaper  quality  guns 
than  those  made  by  any  of  the  American  manufacturers,  and,  sec- 
only,  to  high-priced,  exceedingly  fine  quality  guns,  which  are  im- 
ported because  of  their  superior  workmanship  or  of  the  desire  which 
custx)niers  have  for  guns  of  such  style  and  finish  as  the  American 
manufacturers  are  not  able  to  produce. 

The  cheaper  guns  are  lower  than  the  manufacturers  find  it  worth 
while  to  turn  out,  as  they  apparently  have  sufficient  demand  u|)on 
their  plants  in  turning  out  medium  and  high-priced  guns,  for  which 
they  hnd  a  ready  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  better  quality  guns  are  not  directly  com- 
petitive with  the  American,  and  pay  much  less  profit  to  the  importer 
than  do  the  American  guns  (which  sell  at  20  to  50  per  cent  lower) 
pay  to  the  manufacturers  of  same. 

This  statement  is  based  upon  the  best  information  that  we  can 
get,  having  been  for  a  great  many  years  extensive  dealers  in  both 
lines. 

We  are  large  distributors  of  all  the  principal  makes  of  American 
guns;  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  manufacturers,  and  simply  ask 
such  an  adjustment  of  the  duty  as  would  seem  reasonable  under  all 
the  conditions  stated. 

At  present  the  cheaper  breech-loading  guns  pay  a  duty  of  41  per 
cent  and  upwards,  and  the  high-priced  breech-loading  guns  pay  a 
duty  of  50  to  60  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  reduced  importation,  and  the  depleted  revenue 
therefrom,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  a  duty  equal  to  33J  per  cent. 
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made  up  either  on  the  ad  valorem  basis  or  on  the  mixed  basis  as  at 
present,  would  be  fair  and  equitable,  and  would  increase  the  revenue, 
while  at  the  same  time  granting  all  the  reasonable  protection  that 
the  American  manufacturers  could  demand,  as  op  this  basis  the  prices 
of  the  guns  under  this  paragraph,  landed  in  New  York  or  other 
ports,  dutj  paid,  would  be  higher  than  competing  guns  would  cost 
the  American  manufacturer  in  general,  unless  some  particular  indi- 
vidual was  hampered  by  other  than  legitimate  factory  expenses. 

We  might  further  add  that  during  the  existence  of  the  present 
tariff  all  of  the  standard  American  manufacturers  have  largely 
increased  their  output,  and  give  every  evidence  of  doing  an  extremely 
profitable  business,  the  protection  of  the  duty  being  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  business. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  firearms  factories  in  existence 
in  1897,  at  least  four  have  been  added.  Many  make  all  varieties, 
some  only  one.  A  fair  tabulation  would  be  as  follows:  Manufac- 
turers of — 

Single  j?uns 10 

Automatic  guns 5 

Revolvers 9 

Rifles 7 

Breech-loading  guns 12 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  beg  to  suggest  a  straight  duty  of  33J  per  cent 
on  all  the  items  named  in  this  paragraph  as  the  simplest  and  most 
wise.  Such  a  duty  we  believe  would  lead  to  the  continuation  of  im- 
ports and  possiblj^  increased  revenue  from  certain  special  styles  of 
guns,  but  would  not  permit  the  importation  of  large  quantities  or  of 
general  competing  lines  of  firearms. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  Have  you  any  figures 
^here  showing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  a 
similar  article  in  the  United  States  and  in  a  foreign  country  from 
which  you  import? 

Mr.  Gales.  I  have  not.  There  are  no  goods  that  are  directly  com- 
petitive. The  cheaper  gims  are  handmade  and  are  much  cheaper 
in  quality  than  any  that  are  made  in  this  country.  The  American 
manufacturers  make  all  the  intermediate  grades,  and  the  very  high- 
priced  guns  come  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Hill.  An  American  manufacturer  coming  here  and  asking  for 
an  increase  of  duty  is  re(iuired  by  the  committee  to  show  that  the 
difference  is  not  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture. 
Now,  when  you  come  and  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported 
goods,  is  it  not  equally  incumbent  on  you  to  prove  that  you  are  not 
asking  for  a  reduction  that  is  below  the  difference  in  cost  of  manu- 
facture? 

Mr.  Gales.  I  think  the  best  argument  possible  is  that  table  which 
I  got  from  the  New  York  custom-house,  which  shows  that  the  imports 
in  1896  were  $617,285;  in  1900,  $838,628;  in  1905,  $557,032;  in  1906, 
$505,546,  and  in  1907,  $306,085— a  decrease,  you  see,  from  $838,528 
to  $300,085  between  1900  and  1907.     Is  not  that  a  striking  ar^iment? 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  purpose  is  to  increase  the  sale  of  the  articles  and 
not  to  put  the  American  and  the  foreign  manufacturers  on  an  equality 
of  cost.    You  seem  to  ignore  that  fact  entirely. 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  this  statement  of  imports  speaks  for  itself.  Of 
course,  I  am  in  favor  of  that  feature  of  it.    The  American  manu- 
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&cturers  have  all  prospered  very  largely  in  their  business,  and  this 
iihows  tliat  they  were  competing,  and  that  the  imports  were  de- 
creasing. J 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  these  foreign  guns  as  good  as  the  American  guns!      | 

Mr.  Gales.  The  cheap  guns  are  not  so  good.  j 

Mr.  Clark.  But  I  mean  the  higher  grade  guns  and  revolvers.  | 

Mr.  Gales.  The  higher  grade  guns  are  finer  than  the  guns  that  are  i 
made  in  this  country.  They  are  made  by  workmen  who  have  been  at  | 
it  for  several  generations,  and  who  make  nothing  but  very  fine  gans.      i 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  it  would  simplify  it  to  make  a  flat  rate, 
at  33i  per  cent?  ! 

Mr.  Gales.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  it  would  not  do  the  American  manufacturer 
any  harm  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Gales.  The  rate,  as  I  remember  it,  was  30  per  cent  under  the 
Wilson  bill  and  35  per  cent  under  the  McKinley  \)ill. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  put  down  the  price  of  gunsf 

Mr.  Gales.  The  additional  duty? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  not  an  additional  duty.  It  is  a  lower  duty,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Gales.  On  American  guns,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  put  upon  the  foreign  guns  and  the  American  guns. 
too,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gales.  It  is  put  on  the  foreign  guns,  and,  if  I  may  say  nega- 
tively, on  the  American  guns.  That  is,  American  guns,  by  reason  of 
the  competition,  would  be  reduced  in  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  could  work  up  some  kind  of  a  scheme  to  put 
up  the  price  of  revolvers,  and  put  down  the  price  of  shotguns  and 
nfles,  that  would  be  a  public  benefaction. 

Mr.  Gales.  You  can  not  put  up  the  price  of  revolvers.  • 

Mr.  Clark.  Why? 

Mr.  Gales.  Because  there  are  practically  none  imported.  Rifles 
and  revolvers  are  not  imported,  except  old  arms,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  express  the  general  opinion  of  the  importers! 

Mr.  Gales.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  no  trust,  but  I  have  been  in  con- 
sultation with  a  number  of  them,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  repre- 
sent them  here.     That  is  their  idea. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  this  would  increase  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Gales.  I  think  it  would,  moderately;  yes,  sir.  You  will  see, 
by  this  table,  that  the  importations  have  been  running  down  hill 
very  rapidly.  It  may  be  that  we  do  not  want  any  duty  for  revenue 
I  do  not  know.     How  are  we  going  to  get  over  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  more  duty  than  you  have  got,  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Gales.  If  you  take  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  we  have 
listened  to  to-day,  we  will  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  take  the  advice  of  those  who  have  been  testifying, 
we  would  not  get  any  at  all. 

Mr.  Gales.  There  is  one  point  that  I  wanted  to  make,  and  that  is 
that  the  importers,  tlie  consumers,  and  the  distributers  have  not  been 
heard  at  these  hearings.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  those  who  have  been 
heard  have  been  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  for  that.  I  wanted  to  have 
the  consumers  heard  myself,  but  the  trouble  about  the  whole  thing  is 
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that  the  individual  consumer  is  not  mulcted  out  of  enough  by  this 
process  of  high  tariff  to  induce  him  to  pay  his  expenses  and  come  here 
to  testify. 

Mr.  GaiiES.  That  is  the  very  suggestion,  sir,  that  I  make  here,  that 
the  manufacturers  can  very  well  afford  the  time  and  expense  to  come 
here,  because  they  could  very  easily  make  up  any  amount  they  choose 
on  the  cost  of  their  manufacture  by  reason  of  the  increased  duty. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  the  explanation  of  that  thing,  entirely. 

Mr.  Gales.  The  consumers  and  the  distributers  are  generally  in- 
terested, but  it  is  not  concrete.  It  is  spread  abroad.  We  are  on  good 
terms  with  the  manufacturers.  We  do  not  ask  for  anything  that  is 
unreasonable. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  come  here  for  the  same  reason  the  manufacturer 
comes — ^in  order  that  you  may  make  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Gales.  Well,  it  is  human  nature,  I  suppose.  I  have  decided 
that  the  manufacturers  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  human  nature.  A 
reasonable  tariff  is  what  we  think  we  stand  for. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  get  a  revenue  tariff,  you  will  be  getting  in  the 
neighborhood  of  what  you  desire. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  am  a  Republican 

Mr.  Clark.  You  ought  to  be  a  Democrat,  if  you  want  what  you 
say  you  do.  If  you  have  stated  what  you  want,  and  you  want  wnat 
you  say  here  you  want,  you  ought  to  be  a  Democrat,  i  ou  will  never 
get  it  from  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  did  not  read  my  full  notes.  My  full  notes  state  that 
if  you  do  not  make  the  change  now  four  years  later  it  will  be  too  late. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you :  If  you  are  interested  as 
an  importer,  and  if  you  have  the  time  and  will  give  us  the  facts 
showing  where  this  duty  ought  to  be  reduced,  we  will  reduce  it. 
The  majority  of  this  committee  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reporter  who  took  down  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Clark  will  not  publish  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  he  ought  to. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  will  not  publish  it., 

Mr.  Clark.  He  ought  to  publish  what  I  say,  and  he  ought  to  pub- 
lish what  you  say. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  will  not. 

Mr.  Gales  (exhibiting  a  paper  to  the  chairman).  Does  not  that 
show  the  reasonableness  of  our  position? 

Mr.  Hell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  called  attention  a  few  moments  ago 
to  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to  me  the  obligation  resting  upon  this  gen- 
tleman was  the  same  obligation  which  the  committee  has  imposed 
on  ffentlemen  on  the  other  side — ^that  he  should  show  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  manufacture  justifying  the 
reduction,  just  as  they  will  be  compelled  to  show  the  difference  in 
the  cost  justifying  an  increase. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  will  simply  explain,  in  answer  to  that,  that  it  is  a 
much  more  difficult  proposition  to  explain  guns,  no  two  of  which 
are  alike,  than  it  is  to  explain  a  bar  of  iron  or  a  bar  of  steel,  in  which 
«ach  item  is  identical. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  not  any  more  difficult  to  explain  ffuns  than  it  is  to 
show  the  difference  between  growing  lemons  in  Caliiornia  and  grow- 
ing them  in  Italy. 
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Mr.  Gales.  They  are  not  the  same  lemons. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hill  has  stated  one  theory  that  we  want  the  facts 
on.  Now,  I  want  the  facts  on  an  entirely  different  theory,  to  find 
how  the  consumer  is  going  to  be  benefited.  If  you  can  get  both  sets 
of  those  figures,  I  think  the  obligation  is  on  you  just  as  much  as  it  is 
on  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  IIin*.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  the  members  of  this  Committee  really  want,  I 
take  it,  whether  Democrats  or  Republicans,  is  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  differently  we  use 
the  facts  after  we  get  them.  Mr.  Hill  and  his  confreres,  the  Repub- 
licans, will  use  them  to  establish  one  theory.  I,  and  the  gentlemen 
operating  with  me,  will  perhaps  use  the  same  set  of  facts  to  proTe 
another  theory ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  the  facts  on  both  sides  of  the 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  has  a  right  to  speak  for  his  side, 
and  to  establish  his  theory.  This  side  will  use  the  facts  to  make  an 
honest  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  will  make  an  honest  one,  too,  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  knew  of  your  doing  it  yet.  (To  Mr. 
Gales.)  Vou  have  simply  submitted  a  statement  of  the  importfL  We 
have  those  figures  in  the  public  records.  You  do  not  give  us  anj 
enlightenment  at  all,  by  bringing  those.  What  we  want  to  know  is 
the  [irice  at  wliich  thoso  gims  are  landed  from  abroad  at  New  York. 
and  what  it  costs  to  make  them  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  Those  guns,  or  similar  guns. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  those  guns.  Not  the  identical  ones^  of 
course.  He  understands  that.  That  is  what  we  want.  It  throws  a 
great  deal  more  light  upon  the  matter  than  does  the  amount  of  the 
importations. 

Mr.  Gales.  The  guns  are  not  similar. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  They  do  not  come  in  competition  then,  do  they? 

Mr.  Gales.  They  do.    There  are  no  two 

Mr.  Bonynge.  You. can  show  the  cost  of  the  different  guns  that 
come  in  competition,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Gales.  In  direct  competition? 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Or  that  come  indirectly  in  competition? 

Mr.  Gales.  They  do  not  come  in  direct  competition.  The  two 
are  side  by  side,  but  they  are  different.    They  are  not  the  same  guns. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  they  are  the  same  in  general  make-up,  they  are 
classed  as  the  same  sort  of  guns,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gales.  They  may  be  classed  as  double  or  single  guns. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  a  pot-metal  pistol  that  comes  from 
Europe,  and  one  Uiat  comes  from  the  United  States,  lump  them 
togetlier:  and  if  you  find  a  magazine  gim  that  is  made  in  Europe,  and 
one  that  is  made  in  the  United  States,  class  them  together. 

Mr.  Galks.  The  magazine  guns  are  all  made  in  this  country,  and 
the  rifles  are  all  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chair^ian.  If  a  manufacturer  should  come  in  and  show  a 
very  large  importation  of  a  particular  class  of  goods  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  you  would  not  expect  us  to  jump  at  it  and  put  a 
tariff  duty  on.  He  miirht  get  one  that  would  stop  the  importation 
altogether.     Now,  look  at  it  from  both  sides,  and  make  out  your  case 
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from  that  standpoint.    Do  not  bring  in  Government  reports  of  im- 
portations. 

Mr.  Gales.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in  business  for  years,  and 
I  have  seen  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  imported  article  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  American  article. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  might  be  because  of  the  superiority  of  American 
workmanship,  or  the  method  of  manufacture,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  say,  that  is  true.  Now,  if  we  want  to  exclude  the 
foreign  goods  completely 

The  Chaikman.  We  are  neither  manufacturers  nor  importers.  At 
least,  I  am  not.  I  am  simply  trying  to  decide  this  question,  as  be- 
tween the  two  sides.     I  want  to  arrive  at  an  honest  decision. 

Mr.  Gales.  You  do  not  take  the  position  that  it  is  a  crime  to 
import,  do  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Gales.  Or  that  importers  have  not  certain  rights? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  never  taken  that  position,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  anybodv  ever  has. 

Mr.  Gales.  Wefl,  I  will  not  say  that  anybody  on  this  bench  has, 
but  that  seemed  to  be  the  position  of  some  of  the  witnesses  that  you 
had  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Gales.  I  think  so ;  yes — ^two  or  three  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  hear  anything  of  that  kind.  You  may 
have. 

Mr.  Gales.  One  man  said  that  he  believed — two  men  said  that  they 
believed  in  a  duty  which  would  positively  prohibit  imports. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not,  so  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  Gales.  Well,  I  would  be— — 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  duty  that  destroys  our  manu- 
factures, either. 

Mr.  Gales.  Nor  do  I.    I  do  not  want  to  pull  them  down  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  on  those  two  points  you  and  I  agree. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  do  not  want  to  pull  them  down.  I  want  to  keep  the 
thing  on  a  middle  level  with  them.  We  do  not  want  to  make  combi- 
nations against  them,  as  they  have  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  us  to  act  in  your  favor,  without  knowl- 
edge, and  we  do  not  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Gales.  They  jacked  up  the  duty  under  this  last  schedule  very 
largely. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  had  the  same  opportunity  to  appear. 

Mr.  Gales.  Do  you  mean  in  1897?  • 

The  Chairman.  In  1897;  yes. 

Mr.  Gales.  Well,  we  did  appear  in  1897,  but  the  trouble  was  that 
the  committee  was  against  us  then. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  if  you  appeared  in  1897  you  did  then 
what  you  do  now,  ana  simply  brought  m  government  statistics  show- 
ing what  the  amount  of  importations  had  been.  You  do  not  show 
the  difference  in  the  cost.    That  does  not  help  us  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  you  have  been  advised  by  both  sides  and  it 
is  for  you  to  get  the  figures. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  them  in  at  any  time  within  four 
or  five  days. 

Mr.  Clark.  Any  time  before  the  4th  day  of  December. 
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Mr.  Gales.  All  right.    I  will  send  them  in.    I  thank  yoa  gentle- 
men. 

(The  table  of  imports  presented  by  Mr.  Gales  is  as  follows:) 
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The  following  figures  include  muskets,  muzzle-loading  shotguns, 
and  parts  thereof;  pistols,  revolvers,  and  parts  thereof;  shotguns, 
double-barrel,  sportmg,  breech-loading,  combination  shotguns  and 
rifles,  and  parts  thereof;  gunstocks  and  all  other  parts  of  guns  or 
rifles: 


Year  ending- 


Total  (in- 
=  New  York.  <^«^««» 


Jane  30, 1907. 
June  30, 1906. 
June  30. 1905. 
June  30, 1900. 
June  30, 1H96. 


other 

■). 


fl96,fi06  $906,085 

290,926  a0&.54i 

n6,198  557.  OB 

01,875  st^sm 

4S9.dM  617. 2a» 


Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  end  of  this  session  for  to-night,  is  it  not  f 
Mr.  BoNYNGE.  We  were  to  go  on  until  Thanksgiving. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  adjourn  now  until  Friday  morn- 
ing at  half  past  9  o'clock. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  second  the  motion. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  midnight,  adjourned  until 
Friday,  November  27,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


APPENDIX. 
ScHEDUiiB  A. — Chemicals,  Oils,  and  Paints. 

ARSENATE  OF  SODA. 

Boston,  November  SSj  1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means  : 

We  are  manufacturers  of  arsenate  of  soda,  an  article  used  in  the 
textile  industry  and  in  the  manufacture  of  insecticides.  It  is  com- 
posed of  arsenic,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  soda  ash,  and  is  dutiable  in  the 
present  tariff  bill  at  IJ  cents  a  pound,  equal  to  a  protection  of  just 
25  per  cent  on  the  average  cost  to  us. 

Arsenic  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  duty  free,  and  while  we  can  obtain 
the  nitrate  of  soda  as  cheaply  as  the  foreign  maker  of  arsenate  of 
soda,  we  are  obliged  to  import  our  arsenic  at  a  higher  cost  to  us. 
There  is  also  a  duty  of  three-eighths  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  soda 
ash  used,  to  protect  the  domestic  maker,  so  that  the  difference  in  cost 
of  materials,  labor,  etc.,  is  fully  equal  to  the  duty  exacted  from  the 
foreign  maker. 

Arsenate  of  soda  is  imported  freely,  so  that  the  present  duty  is 
not  prohibitive,  and  we  respectfully  request  that  the  present  rate 
be  retained  in  the  new  bill. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Job^n  Shaw  &  Co. 


BARYTA. 


Alexandria,  Va.,  November  j?0, 1908. 
Chairman  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

United  States  Congress^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  request,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  others  in- 
terested with  me  in  the  production  and  shipment  of  baryta  in  eastern 
Tennessee,  that  there  be  a  tariff  of  $5  per  ton  placed  upon  baryta  im- 
ported from  other  countries.  This  is  made  necessanr,  in  order  to 
operate  our  mines  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit.  We  have  the  finest 
grade  of  ore,  and  have  been  compelled  to  produce  this  ore  and  deliver 
same  in  market  at  a  loss  in  consequence  of  foreign  competition.  By 
reason  of  this  competition  we  have  not  been  able  to  ship  any  ore  to 
market  for  the  past  two  years. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  F.  Dohertt. 


bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda. 

Philadelphia,  November  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  yourself  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  present  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash 
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and  bichromate  of  soda,  and  ask  in  behalf  of  the  consumers,  among 
whom  are  the  leather  and  morocco  manufacturers,  pamt  and  color 
manufacturers,  woolen  manufacturers,  cotton  manufacturers,  wall- 
paper manufacturers,  and  others,  that  this  duty  be  lowered,  and  the 
consumers  thereby  relieved  from  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  monopoly, 
who,  through  this  duty,  have  been  enabled  to  pile  up  large  prolits  to 
the  detriment  of  such  consumers,  and  at  the  same  time  have  cut  out, 
with  the  aid  of  this  duty,  competition  of  any  sort. 

I  think  that  tariff  is  all  right,  except  where  same  fosters  monopoly, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  protection  given  to  bichromate  of  soda  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  the  former  2  cents  a  pound,  and  the  latter  3 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to  46  per  cent  on  the  potash  and 
36  per  cent  on  the  soda,  based  on  the  published  price  of  this  article 
in  trade  journals  abroad,  which  are  3 J  pence  on  potash  and  2}  pence 
on  soda,  equal  to  6^  cents  for  potash  and  5i  cents  for  soda,  though 
t)oth  these  prices  can  be  shaded  very  considerably  where  an  actual 
purchase  is  made. 

I  would  further  call  your  honorable  committee's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  manufacture  of  the  above-named  articles  is  controlled 
by  one  concern  in  this  country.  Three  concerns  formerly  manufac- 
tured these  articles,  and  they  entered  into  a  combination  and  advanced 
their  prices  15  per  cent,  but  after  a  short  time  this  combination  was 
abandoned  on  account,  I  suppose,  of  the  fear  that  they  were  violating 
the  Sherman  Act,  and  then  a  single  company  was  formed,  in  which 
the  principal  officers  of  the  three  original  companies  to  the  combine 
held  the  chief  offices  and  direction. 

Further,  while  these  manufacturers  were  selling  independently  at 
6  cents  a  pound  for  the  bichromate  of  soda  and  8  cents  a  pound  for 
the  bichromate  of  potash,  and  secretly  sold  to  large  buyers  at  5J 
cents  and  7J  cents,  led  to  the  purchase  of  the  Baltimore  Chrome 
Works,  and  just  at  that  time  they  fully  contemplated  the  building  of 
other  works. 

The  American  monopoly  has  controlled  in  the  very  recent  past  the 
Scotch  manufacturers.  This  control  was  brought  about  by  snipping 
large  quantities  of  their  product  into  England,  thereby  breaking  the 
Scotch  manufacturers'  price  in  the  home  market  and  thereby  bringing 
them  to  terms.  Recently  the  monopoly  has  tried  the  same  tactics  on 
the  German  manufacturers  and  tried  to  intimidate  them  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  they  intimidated  the  Scotch  manufacturers,  but, 
fortunately,  the  German  manufacturers  rather  courted  the  shipment 
of  goods  into  the  German  market,  as  it  would  have  then  shown  your 
committee  that  the  Americans  were  able  to  sell  their  product  in  com- 
petition with  the  foreign  goods. 

The  cost  of  labor  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  bichromate  of  soda  is  not  over  1  cent  a  pound.  In  feict, 
m  my  estimation,  that  would  be  a  very  high  percentage  comparwi  to 
the  cost. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  I  would  ask,  or  rather  suggest,  that  the 
duty  on  these  two  articles  be  equalized  at  not  over  1  cent  a  pound. 

I  might  further  add  that  the  cost  of  chrome  ore,  soda  adi,  coal, 
lime,  etc.,  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bichromates  is  no  more  in 
America  than  abroad. 

And,  furthermore,  the  actual  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  in  this  country  will  nol 
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exceed  $2,000,000,  and  the  Anfiiojees  wiB  not  exceed  1,000;  while  the 
copsomeKS,  as  mentimied  in  my  first  paragraph,  have  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  invested  and  employ  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
hdp. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  careful  consideration, 
I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

C.  J.  Matthews, 
Chairman^  Chemical  Section^ 
National  Morocco  Manufacturers^  Association, 


BORAX. 

New  York,  November  16^  1908. 
Mr.  Sbreno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Permit  me  to  suggest. that  it  might  be  well  to  fight  a  little 
for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  borax,  which,  as  you  know,  is  5  cents 
per  pound  on  a  2-cent  article,  on  the  crude  as  well  as  on  the  refined. 

You  also  know  that  the  price  was  held  up  for  years  at  7^  cents; 
in  other  words,  up  to  the  cost  of  importation. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  take  the, full  amount  of  the  duty 
from  the  consumers  in  this  countrv.  No  bora!x  being  imported  Uncle 
Sam  gets  no  revenue,  and  the  stockholders  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax 
Company  live  in  England. 

They  employ  only  ll.50  per  day  men  and  one  or  two  other  people 
at  the  head  wuth  better  "salaries.  They  have  no  traveling  men,  but 
send  out  slips  with  their  prices. 

If  tjpiey  have  spent  any  money  in  this  country  it  has  been  done  re- 
cently in  advertising  the  "  Twenty  Mule  Team  "  brand,  which  prob- 
ably is  being  done  because  they  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  that 
something  will  be  done  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  tariff. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thos.  M.  Cur'pius. 


camphor. 

New  York,  November  12^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir  :  From  a  news  item  we  learn  that  you  are  considering  a  tariff 
amendment  discriminating  against  synthetic  camphor.    We  respect- 
fully beg  to  submit  the  following: 

(1)  The  qualities  of  synthetic  camphor,  crude  and  refined,  are 
imported  by  us.  Our  refined  is  of  exactly  the  same  purity  as  refined 
J'apanese  camphor,  while  our  crude  contains  even  more  impurity 
than  Japanese  crude  camphor.  In  United  States  v.  Schering  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  unanimously  sustained  the  findings  of  the 
-court  below  and  or  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  that  our  crude  synthetic 
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camphor  is  entitled  to  free  entry  as  crude 'camphor,  because  it  is  even 
lower  in  quality  than  crude  Japanese,  and  because  it  must  be  refined 
before  it  becomes  and  can  be  used  as  refined  camphor. 

(2)  Before  the  invention  of  Schering's  synthetic  camphor  the 
price  of  Japanese  camphor  was  far  higher  than  now,  reaching  $1,25 
per  pound,  while  now  it  is  50  cents  per  pound.  The  present  low  price 
is  due  to  our  competition.  If  our  product  is  discriminated  against^ 
the  Japanese  camphor  monopoly  will  undoubtedly  raise  its  price 
accordingly. 

(3)  This  would  injure  the  American  celluloid  manufacturers,  who 
are  large  users  of  camphor,  requiring  about  90  per  cent  of  all  camphor 
imported.  They  will  undoubtedly  substantiate  the  foregoing  upon 
inquiry. 

Yonrs,  respectfully,  Schering  &  Gatz. 


New  York,  November  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chmrman  Convmittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Sir  :  We  herewith  beg  to  supplement  our  letter  of  the  12th  instant 
relative  to  the  proposed  duty  on  crude  synthetic  camphor. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  extreme  doubt  if  camphor  cultivation 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  Florida  can  not  possibly  produce  camphor  in  com- 
mercial quantities  within  less  than  twenty  years  (vide  circular  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  September  21,  1897),  and  very  probably 
not  within  half  a  century.  During  these  years  the  American  cellu- 
loid manufacturers  would  have  to  pay  to  Japan  an  extra  tribute, 
corresponding  to  the  amount  of  duty  placed  on  crude  synthetic  cam- 
phor, for  at  the  present  time  the  Japanese  monopoly  is  restirained 
from  raising  its  price  only  by  the  competition  of  the  synthetic  prod- 
uct. Japan  would  have  all  the  more  incentive  to  charge  more,  when 
favored  by  a  discriminatory  duty  on  the  synthetic  article,  because 
she  is  now  creating  a  home  celluloid  industry  and  has  several  fac- 
tories under  construction. 

If  it  is  desired  to  encourage  camphor  cultivation  in  the  United 
States,  this  can  be  done  much  better  by  a  bounty  to  growers. 

Discrimination  against  synthetic  camphor  would  also  hurt  the 
American  turpentine  industry,  since  American  spirits  of  turpentine 
are  necessary  for  manufacturing  synthetic  camphor. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Schering  &  Glatz. 


New  York,  November  16^  1008. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chaifmon  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Hoa^e  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  notice  from  a  news  item  that  you  are  considering  in 

the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  tariff  amendment  discriminating 

against  synthetic  camphor.     We  beg  to  say  in  regard  to  synthetic 

camphor  that  it  is  used  quite  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid 
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and  similar  materials  as  a  substitute  for  camphor.  We  understand 
there  are  two  qualities  on  the  market,  one  which  is  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  crude  camphor,  which  has  been  decided  in  suit.  United 
States  V.  Schering  &  Glatz,  to  be  entitled  to  free  entry,  same  as  crude 
camphor.  We  desire  to  say,  as  manufacturers  of  pyraliij,  which  is 
similar  to  celluloid,  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  article  should 
come  in  free,,  just  the  same  as  crude  camphor.  We  believe  it  to  be 
policy  and  auite  essential  to  have  such  crude  materials  to  be  allowed 
to  come  in  tree,  so  as  to  be  in  competition  with  natural  crude  cam- 
phor, which  is  now  on  the  free  list.  By  so  doing  it  will  help  to  keep 
crude  camphor  at  a  normal  price,  whereas  if  there  is  no  competition 
the  price  of  camphor,  which  is  very  largely  produced  in  Japan,  may 
be  more  easily  advanced. 

While  the  production  of  camphor  is  very  largely  controlled  by  Ja- 
pan, there  are  companies  now  oeing  organized  in  Japan  to  produce 
celluloid,  and  you  can  readily  see  that  if  they  had  the  power  to  ad- 
vance the  raw  material  which  is  necessary  to  produce  celluloid  it 
would  give  them  a  powerful  protection  in  marketing  the  finished 
product  of  celluloid  to  other  countries  and  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
own  manufacturers. 

We  believe  the  decision  of  the  courts  in  this  case  has  been  a  just 
one,  and  we  trust  nothing  will  be  done  to  prejudice  it. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Th*:  Arlington  Company, 

EdWD.  N.  CllANE, 

Vice-Pre^iident, 


CASTILE  flOAP. 

New  York,  November  23,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  ^Vay8  and  Means  Committee, 

Washingto7i,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  As  manufacturers  of  CaStile  soap  we  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  great  injustice  we  are  now  suffering  through  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  tariff. 

Castile  soap  can  only  be  made  from  olive  oil,  which  under  existing 
conditions  is  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  gallon  of  7^ 
pounds,  equal  to  a  tax  of  about  4  cents  per  pound  on  the  Castile  soap 
manufactured  here,  whereas  imported  Castile  soap  is  required  to  pay 
a  duty  of  only  li  cents  per  pound. 

This  is  a  discrimination  against  the  American  manufacturer  of 
nearly  3  cents  per  pound,  which  together  with  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  labor  oi  southern  Europe  will  rasult  in  soon  destroying  this 
entire  American  industry  if  relief  is  not  secured. 

There  is  no  other  known  oil  that  can  take  the  place  of  olive  oil  in 
the  manufacturing  of  pure  Castile  goap,  nor  is  there  any  other  source 
of  supply  than  by  importation. 

The  manufacturing  of  Castile  soap  here  has  already  assumed  the 
proportions  of  quite  a  large  industry,  giving  emplojmfient  to  a  great 
number  of  people,  and  our  manufacturers,  through  the  improved 
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methods  of  American  enterprise,  turn  out  a  better  and  more  care- 
fully prepared  product  than  the  general  quality  of  the  imported. 

We  wo'uld  ask,  therefore,  that  sufficient  protection  be  given  to 
preserve  this  industry  which  should  not  be  less  than  a  duty  of  5 
cents  per  pound  on  Castile  soap  imported,  instead  of  IJ  cents  per 
pound  as  now  provided  for. 

We  would  most  respectfully  but  firmly  urge  that  you  use  your  good 
offices  to  procure  this  relief. 
Most  respectfully, 

Enos  F.  Jones  Chemical  Co., 
By  Wm.  a.  Alder,  Secretary. 


CHICLE. 

Philadelphia,  November  13^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Deab  Mr.  Dalzell:  It  is  just  possible  that  you  may  recall  our 
several  meetings  during  the  consideration  of  the  Dingley  bill  item 
on  chicle  and  again  at  the  time  of  the  considOTation  of  the  revenue  tax 
on  chewing  gum. 

If  a  new  tariflF  bill  is  to  be  presented,  we  feel  that  the  tariff  on 
chicle,  which  yields  a  very  small  amount  of  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  is  a  positive  burden  on  the  individual  chewing-gum  manu- 
facturer, should  be  eliminated. 

We  have  written  to  Mr.  Payne,  as  per  inclosure,  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly appreciate  your  personal  courtesy  in  this  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Mater  M.  Swaab,  Jr. 


CHICLE  AND  SURFACE- COATED  PAPER. 

Provo,  Utah,  November  18, 1908. 
Chairman  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  While  the  matter  of  tariff  revision  is  in  progress  we 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Schedule  A  provides  a 
tariff  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  gum  chicle.  And  we  hereby  peti- 
tion that  this  tariff  be  removed,  inasmuch  as  chicle  can  not  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  We  use  chicle  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  our  products.  And  we  feel  that  because  manufacturers  use  chicle 
as  raw  material  in  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  it  should 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  that  other  items  of  a  similar  nature  do  that 
are  listed  in  the  free  list  on  page  55. 

We  also  petition  your  honorable  body  for  a  consideration  of  a 
reduction  or  the  tariff  on  papers  which  are  surface  coated  with  metal, 
and  which  are  produced  only  in  Grermany.  Paragraph  398  provides 
3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  tarift  Inasmuch  as 
these  goods  can  not  be  produced  in  America  it  works  quite  a  hardship 
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to  pay  these  high  rates  and  use  the  papers  in  the  manufacture  of 
candy  packages.  This  same  argument  also  applies  to  the  tariff  on 
paper  articles  as  provided  in  paragraph  407,  which  has  a  prohibitive 
rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff.  The  gold-plated  paper  laces, 
necessary  to  make  the  fanciest  candy  boxes,  come  under  this  heading 
and  cost  us  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  feel  that  all  goods  which  can 
not  and  have  not  been  produced  in  this  country  should  be  on  the  free 
list  or  the  tariff  very  much  reduced,  and  thus  let  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  finest  materials  in  the 
world  to  pack  their  goods  in  and  otherwise  embellish  and  improve  the 
appearance  of  theix  products,  thus  creating  a  larger  market.  We 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  manufacturer  of  the  above  goods  in 
America,  and  therefore  ask  for  a  reduction  of  tariff. 

The  argument  advanced  above  applies  also  to  such  items  as  are 
listed  in  paragraph  409,  especially  the  colored  and  stained  plaits  and 
braids  ox  grass  or  chipped  willow,  such  as  are  used  for  very  fine 
packages.  The  present  tariff  provides  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
on  such  goods,  and  they  come  only  from  Germany  or  Japan. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  consideration  of  this  letter  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  same,  we  remain,  "  sweetly  thine," 

Startup  Candy  Company, 
Per  Geo.  A.  Startup. 


chloral  hydrate. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  18^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. : 

If  a  change  be  contemplated  in  paragraph  67  of  the  present  tariff, 
then  for  the  reasons  following  we  respectfuUv  request  that  chloral 
hydrate  be  specially  provided  for  at  the  specific  rate  of  50  cents  per 
pound,  as  against  55  cents  per  pound  as  now  assessed  under  para- 
graph 67. 

The  consumption  of  chloral  hydrate  in  the  United  States  is,  approx- 
imately, 100,000  pounds  annually,  and  for  some  years  past  the  entire 
quantity  has  been  imported  exclusively  from  Germany,  which  coun- 
try now  has  advantages  over  any  other  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
medicinal  preparation,  and  at  the  present  time  supplies  the  world. 

The  present  price  in  Germany  is  4.75  to  5.10  marks  per  kilo,  51  to 
55  cents  per  pound,  although  lower  figures  are  made  for  export  to 
the  United  States,  2.80  marks  per  lalo,  30  cents  per  pound,  and  is 
sold  by  the  importers  at  90  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid,  and  possibly 
a  little  less. 

The  chief  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  chloral 
hydrate  are  chlorine  and  alcohol.  The  removal  of  the  tax  on  alcohol 
for  manufacturing  purposes  induced  us  to  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  chloral  hydrate,  and  we  are  to-day  completing  an  extensive  and 
costly  installation,  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  a  large  part  of  the 
domestic  consumption.  Although  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  alcohol 
was  the  incentive  for  this  undertaking,  it  would  not,  of  itself,  be  suf- 
ficient to  justify  us  in  taking  up 'the  manufacture  oi  chloral  hydrate 
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if  there  was  a  danger  of  any  important  reduction  in  the  present  rate 
of  duty.    We  cite  the  reasons  therefor: 

(a)  The  cost  of  denatured  alcohol  is  considerably  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Germany,  the  price  at  present  bemg  46  cents 
per  gallon  here,  whereas  in  Germany  it  is  about  27  cents  per  gallon, 
or  about  40  per  cent  lower. 

(6)  A  greater  difference  still  is  shown  in  the  cost  of  chlorine,  the 
price  in  Germany  bein^  very  low,  with  no  hope  that  it  will  ever  be 
obtainable  here  at  anything  like  the  present  German  price,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  facts  will  demonstrate : 

Chlorine  is  obtained  in  Germany  as  a  bj-product  in  the  electro- 
Ivtic  production  of  caustic  potash,  for  which  there  is  an  enormous 
demand  in  the  German  chemical  industries.  This  immense  output 
of  caustic  potash  carries  with  it  the  production  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  chlorine,  greatly  in  excess  of  the  quantity  of  chlorine  that 
could  possibly  be  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  bleach,  and  the  Ger- 
man manufacturer,  therefore,  was  forced  to  look  for  other  outlets  for 
his  excess  of  chlorine,  which  explains  the  rapid  and  extensive  devel- 
opment of  the  manufacture  of  organic  chlorine  compounds.  The 
most  important  products  of  this  class  are  chlorbenzol,  chloracetic 
acid,  benzoic  acid,  carbon  tetrachloride,  benzaldehyde,  benzychloride, 
benzoylchloride,  sulphurchloride,  phosphorchlorides,  chloroform, 
chloralhydrate ;  all  or  which  are  made  in  Germany  now  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  To  illustrate,  be  it  sufficient  to  mention  that  one  German  firm 
alone  produces  some  66,000  pounds  chlorine  daily,  of  which  two- 
thirds  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  these  chlorinated  organic  com- 
pounds and  one-third  into  the  manufacture  of  bleach  and  liquid 
chlorine. 

These  conditions  could  not  possibly  be  found  in  any  other  country, 
Germany  being  in  a  specially  favorable  position  with  its  monopoly 
on  all  potassium  salts,  for  which,  as  is  well  known,  Stassfurt  is  the 
only  source. 

The  bulk  of  the  chlorine  produced  in  this  country  is  obtained  from 
common  salt  (sodium  chloride).  In  the  electrolytic  production  of 
chlorine  from  potassium  chloride  the  more  valuable  caustic  potash  is 
obtained,  whereas  in  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride caustic  soda  of  much  less .  value  is  produced.  The  amounts  of 
both  products,  caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda,  obtainable  per  unit  of 
electrical  energ}'  are  again  very  much  in  favor  of  caustic  potash  in 
the  proportion  of  56  caustic  potash  to  40  of  caustic  soda,  not  consider- 
ing the  higher  price  obtained  for  caustic  potash,  i.  e.,  54  cents  per 
pound,  compared  with  1:|  cents  per  pound  for  caustic  soda. 

The  above-mentioned  facts  readily  explain  the  extremely  low  cost 
of  chlorine  in  Germany  of  60  to  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  prices  that 
can  never  be  attained  in  this  country,  not  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions.  We  had  this  question  up  with  the  electro-chemical 
plants  in  Niagara  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and  found  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  secure  chlorine  at  a  price  double  or  even  triple 
the  price  ruling  in  Germany,  nor  can  it  be  imported  to  advantage, 
on  account  of  the  cost  the  container  (iron  cylinders)  and  the  duty 
assessed  on  these  containers,  as  well  as  the  chlorine. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  higher  cost  of  raw  materials,  the  appara- 
tus also,  because  of  its  character,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  cost.    The  apparatus  used  for  the  production  of  chloral 
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hydrate  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  acid-proof  stoneware,  which 
must  be  renewed  from  time  to  tim.e  on  account  of  breakage  and  de- 
terioration. This  apparatus  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country  to 
any  extent,  as  the  clay  required  for  this  character  of  stoneware  is 
obtainable  only  in  Germany.  Hence  the  German  manufacturer  has 
more  than  25  per  cent  the  best  of  it  in  this  also,  as  this  stoneware  is 
assessed  at  25  per  cent  and  the  freigl^  charges  run  very  high  on 
account  of  its  bulkiness. 

(d)  We  must  also  pay  higher  wages  for  workmen,  viz,  $1.75  to 
$2.50  per  dav  as  against  Germany  3.20  marks  (76  cents)  to  4.50 
marks  ($1.07)  per  day  and  proportionately  higher  salaries  for  chem- 
ists. 

From  a  summing  up  of  the  total  in  the  foregoing  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  increased  cost  of  manufacturing  chloral  hydrate  in  the 
United  States  is  of  such  an  extent  that  competition  with  the  German 
manufacturers  can  not  be  successful,  or  even  considered,  without  the 
duty  we  request  on  the  importations  of  this  product. 

We  trust  that  it  will  be  considered  that  the  manufacture  of  chloral 
hydrate  in  this  country  increases  the  consumption  of  denatured  alco- 
hol, creates  a  new  demand  for  chlorine,  and  inaugurates  at  the  same 
time  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch  of  chemical  manufacture. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Works, 
Per  Jno.  F.  Queeny,  President, 


COAL  TAR  AND  COAL-TAR  PRODUCTS. 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  November  13^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Co3imittee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  On  November  10  we  filed  with  your  committee  a 
brief  in  favor  of  placing  duties  on  certain  articles  now  on  the  free 
list-  The  time  at  our  disposal  was  so  short  that  we  were  unable  to 
present  as  full  a  brief  as  we  desired,  and  therefore  wish  to  file  with 
your  committee  certain  reasons  why  the  duties  asked  for  should  be 
granted. 

We  are  distillers  and  refiners  of  coal  tar,  and  have  works  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and  other 
points.  We  purchase  coal  tar,  light  oils,  and  crude  benzols  both  from 
the  coke  ovens  and  gas  works.  In  distilling  these  we  manufacture 
oils,  pitch,  roofing  materials,  and  benzols  of  oifferent  grades,  together 
with  other  products.  Under  the  former  tariff  most  of  the  articles  we 
have  enumerated  in  our  petition  were  protected  by  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent.  We  erected  a  refinery  to  produce  a  line  of  these  products,  and 
turned  out  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  benzol,  toluol,  xylol, 
solvent  naphtha,  cresol,  naphthaline,  nitrobenzol,  nitrotuluol,  nitro- 
naphthaline,  aniline,  and  toluidine.  These  are  used  by  the  color  in- 
dustry, drug  and  other  trades.  With  the  removal  of  the  duty  by 
the  Dingley  oill  we  were  placed  in  a  very  unfavorable  position,  owing 
to  the  low  prices  named  by  the  foreign  manufacturers,  who  threw 
their  surplus  products  into  this  market  without  lowering  the  price? 
in  the  home  market.    On  account  of  this  competition  we  were  nnaF 
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compelled  to  close  our  nitro  and  aniline  departments  and  the  nitric- 
acid  plant  on  which  they  depended.  We  are  at  present  manufactur- 
ing benzols,  naphthaline,  ana  the  cresols  at  this  refinery,  and  on  these 
the  prices  are  not  remunerative,  as  the  foreign  surplus  is  being  forced 
on  this  market.  The  20  per  cent  duty  asked  for  on  most,  of  the  prod- 
ucts would  amount  to  from  1  to  2  cents  a  pound.  This  very  slight 
increase  in  cost  would  enable  us  to  recommence  their  manufacture  on 
a  still  larger  scale  than  before,  as  all  the  crude  materials  necessary 
are  being  produced  in  this  country.  This  is  not  an  untried  field  of 
manufacture  for  us,  but  one  which  we  thoroughly  understand  and 
for  which  the  plant  is  ready,  if  aided  by  suflScient  protection  to  equal- 
ize the  greater  cost  of  labor  and  repairs  in  this  country.  Our  average 
labor  cost  is  about  100  per  cent  greater  than  in  Germany,  and  the  re- 
pairs to  a  plant  of  this  kind,  using  all  kinds  of  corrosive  acid,  is  very 
great,  requiring  the  employment  of  some  of  our  highest-priced  labor, 
such  as  masons,  bricklayers,  machinists,  etc.,  whose  wages  are  from 
two  to  three  times  as  high  as  that  paid  abroad,  and  the  cost  of  the 
material  entering  into  such  repairs,  such  as  lead,  copper,  ironwork, 
and  stoneware,  is  also  as  high  in  proportion. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

BaRHETT    MANIIFACTURrXO     Co., 

H.  W.  Jayxe. 


COAL-TAR  COLORS  OR  DYES. 

New  York,  November  20^  190S, 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  af^d  Means j 

House  of  Repres€7itatives, 
At  a  meeting  of  the  firms  interested  in  and  dealing  in  "  coal-tar 
colors  or  dyes  "and  "  coal-tar  products  not  colors  or  dyes,  not  other- 
wise specially  provided  for,"  held  here  to-day,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersigned,  protest  against  any  Increase  In  the  duties 
on  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  by  whatever  name  known,  or  coal-tar  products  not 
colors  or  dyes,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  and  request  an  opiK>rtunity 
to  be  heard  individually  at  such  time  and  place  as  Is  convenient  to  the  committee 
of  Congress. 

H.  A.  Metz  &  Co.,  H.  A.  Metz,  president;  Cassells  Color 
Company,  G.  W.  J.  Matheson;  Badische  Company, 
Adolf  Kuttroff,  pi'esident;  Farbenfabriken  of  Mber- 
feld  Company,  Y.  Rellmerling,  president:  A.  Klip- 
stein  &  Co.,  G.  O.  Klipstein,  treasurer;  Berlin  Ani- 
line Works,  Vj,  O.  Patz,  second  vice-president ;  Geisy 
Aniline  and  Extract  Company,  Alfred  Kiiblein. 
vice-president;  Walter  F.  Sykes  &  Co.,  Jno.  A 
McGuire,  attorney;  Geisenheimer  &  Co.;  C.  Bischoff 
&  Co.;  Kalle  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  Wm.  Junker, 
secretary. 
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^  New  York,  November  20^  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  GommiWe^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  At  a  meeting  to-day  of  some  nin^  or  ten  importers  and  manu- 
,  faeturers  of  coal-tar  colors  and  dyes  th?  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersized,  protest  against  any  increase  in  the  duties 
on  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  by  whatever  name  known,  or  coal-tar  products  not 
colors  or  dyes,  not  otherwise  specially  pro^  ided  for,  and  request  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  individually  at  such  time  and  place  as  is  convenient  to  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress. 

As  one  of  those  present  I  respectfully  request  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  at  such  place  and  time  as  will  be  convenient  to  you. 

Briefly,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  colors  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  there  is  no  manufacturing,  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word,  in  this  country  of  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  now  in  this  coimtry  under  varied  duties  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  with  the  result  that  there  are  but  three  or  four  manufacturers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  get  these  dyes  as  nearly  manufactured  as 
they  can,  without  being  liable  for  the  full  duty,  and  their  business 
here  is  largely  that  of  assemblying  the  compounds  to  produce  the 
colors.  Several  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  are  now  specifically  provided 
for  in  the  "  free  list,"  such  as  alizarin,  natural  or  artificial,  and  dyes 
produced  from  natural  or  artificial  alizarin.  The  point  we  desire  to 
make  before  your  committee  is  that  all  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  by 
whatever  name  known  should  be  treated  alike — either  all  taxed  or  all 
free.  The  theory  on  which  the  exceptions  were  made  for  the  free 
list  was  that  at  the  time  they  were  made  these  dyes  were  more  per- 
manent than  the  rest  of  the  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes.  At*present  there 
could  be  no  distinction  made  on  that  ground  without  including  a 
number  of  other  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  ttiat  now  are  dutiable,  and  if 
the  theory  is  correct  that  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  should  pay  a  smaller 
duty  or  no  duty,  according  to  their  degree  of  permanency,  it  would 
necessitate  a  dinerent  duty  on  every  color.  We  do  not  venture  to  state 
to  the  committee  or  to  Congress  whether  there  shall  be  or  shall  not 
be  a  duty  on  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  but  we  do  protest  against  any  dis- 
tinction being  made  in  favor  of  any  particular  foreign  manufacturer. 
We  claim  that  all  coal-tar  colors  or  yes  should  be  treated  alike — 
either  all  taxed  or  all  free. 

Very  respectfully,  Cassello  Color  C>ompany, 

By  W.  J.  Matheson. 


CX)CAINE. 

New  York,  November  21^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  brief  to  the  committee 
on  the  revision  of  the  tariff: 

The  American  manufacturers  of  cocaine  are  desirous  of  confining 
the  sales  of  this  product  to  legitimate  channels,  and  are  refusing  to 
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supply  druffgists  who  sell  to  persons  addicted  to  the  cocaine  habit. 
Although  the  manufacturers  and  wholesale  distributers  cooperating 
with  them  have  taken  effective  action  to  prevent  the  illegitimate  trade 
being  supplied  from  iVmerican  sources,  they  find  that  the  ease  with 
whidi  this  article  is  imported  prevents  the  success  of  their  eflForts. 
We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  a  prohibitory  duty  of  $2  per 
ounce  be  placed  upon  cocaine  and  its  salts  and  derivatives,  including 
ecgonine  (which  is  cocaine  without  the  methyl  and  benzyl  radicaC 
and  from  which  cocaine  is  easily  made  without  expensive  apparatus). 
Cocaine  is  manufactured  from  coca  leaves  imported  from  Peru. 
The  process  of  extraction  and  purification  is  complicated,  and  re- 

?uires  considerable  plant  and  apparatus.  The  only  American  manu- 
acturers  known  to  us  are  the  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Merck  &  Co.,  Rahway,  N.  J. ;  Schaefer  Alkaloid  Works, 
May  wood,  N.  J.;  the  New  York  Quinine  and  Chemical  Works, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  and  our  house. 

The  annual  consumption  of  cocaine  in  the  United  States  is  about 
150,000  ounces.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third  to  one-half  of  this  is 
used  illegitimately.  We  are  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  authori- 
ties in  every  way  to  n*.strict  the  illegal  use  of  the  drug,  but  we  submit 
that  this  is  futile  if  the  foreign  supply  is  not  stopped. 

The  American  manufacturers  snould  keep  a  record  of  all  their 
sales,  which  should  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  tlie  proper  officials 
(as  is  now  the  case  in  New  York  State),  which  permits  the  tracinjr 
of  the  article  from  its  source  to  the  seller. 

Many  of  the  States  have  stringent  laws  safeguarding  the  sale  of 
cocaine,  and  we  hope  they  all  will  adopt  such  fegislation.  The  effi- 
ciency  of  these  laws  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  tracing  the 
supply  of  the  drug  from  its  source  to  the  consumer,  and  keeping  it  in 
proper  channfjls. 

We  believe  that  the  illeffal  use  of  the  drug  can  be  effectively  r^ 
duced  and  the  sale  controlled  if  its  manufacture  be  confined  to  this 
country  under  regulations  restricting  its  sale  to  responsible  manu- 
facturers. 

Very  respectfully,  Schieitelin  &  Co., 

Wm.  Jay  Schipffeun, 

PreMderU. 


CREOSOTE  AND  GUIACOL. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  November  18^  1908. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  Noticing  that  you  are  having  hearings  on 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  I  beg  to  hand  you  letter  from  a 
leadmg  citizen  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  concernmg  an  item  in  the  chemical 
schedule.  From  what  I  know  of  the  matter  I  think  that  the  company 
is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  that  a  specific  duty  should  be  placed 
on  the  imported  goods.  Will  see  you  in  person  about  the  matter 
when  I  reach  Washington,  which  will  be  about  the  .30th  of  this 
month. 

With  high  regard,  believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

J.  H.  Gallinger. 
Hon.  Skreno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C.  - 
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Kebne,  N.  H.,  November  16^  1908, 
Hon.  J.  H.  GAlXl^^oER, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  connection  with  the  tariff  revision,  hearings  on 
which  are  now  taking  place,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
article  on  which  our  company,  located  at  Whitefield,  N.  H.,  the 
Northern  Chemical  Works,  would  like  protection. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  know  that  the  only  manufacturers  of  beech- 
wood  creosote  and  guiacol  in  the  United  States  at  this  time  is  this 
concern  at  Whitefield.  These  articles  are  made  from  what  is  con- 
sidered  worthless  wood.  Under  the  present  law,  beech- wood  creosote 
and  ffuiacol,  which  is  a  derivitive  of  beech-wood  creosote,  are  not 
listed  under  separate  headings,  but  put  under  the  "not  otherwise 
specified  "  class  of  goods.  We  find  it  mipossible  to  compete  with  the 
German,  French,  and  Swedish  manufacturer,  when  they  are  al- 
lowed to  ship  their  creosote  and  ^iacol  into  this  country  under  an 
ad  valorem,  unclassified,  and  indistinct  specification.  There  are  so 
many  grades  of  creosote,  ranging  in  price  from  1  cent  a  pound  to  $2 
a  pound,  that  it  allows  the  importer  a  great  leeway  in  declaring  this 
class  of  goods.  We  desire  very  much  to  see  a  specific  duty  on  beech- 
wood  or  medicinal  creosote  of  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  standard 
of  at  least  25  cents  a  pound,  and  on  guiacol,  which  is  a  derivative  of 
beech-wood  creosote  as  above  stated,  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  50 
cents  a  pound.  With  these  products  protected  it  would  only  be  a 
short  while  before  all  these  products  could  be  made  in  the  United 
States. 

I  think  New  Hampshire  should  feel  proud  that  the  only  manu- 
facturers of  this  product  in  this  country  is  up  here  among  our  hills. 
There  is  quite  a  large  market  for  this  product,  which  can  be  made 
from  wood  that  is  not  considered  of  much  value. 

I  will  appreciate  very  much  any  efforts  which  you  may  be  able  to 
make  in  order  to  get  these  articles  protected. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  L.  Mason. 


Whitefield,  N.  H.,  Novefiiher  20, 1908. 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

United  States  Sennte,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Honored  and  Dear  Sir  :  We  are  manufacturers  of  beech-wood  creo- 
sote and  ffuiacol,  and  you  will  notice  that  these  two  articles  are  not 
listed  unoer  separate  headings  in  the  present  tariff  law,  but  go  in  thp 
"  not  otherwise  specified  "  class  of  drugs. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the  German  manufacturers, 
when  they  are  allowed  to  ship  their  creosote  and  ^liacol  into  this 
country  under  an  ad  valorem,  unclassified,  and  indistinct  specification. 

The  large  German  manufacturers  have  branch  offices  and  ware- 

.  houses  in  New  York,  and  they  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 

articles  mentioned  are  not  classified,  and  creosote  being  such  a  broad 

term  it  allows  the  importation  of  these  high-priced  drugs  at  a  very 

low  rate. 

There  are  so  many  grades  of  creosote,  ranging  in  price  from  1  cent 
a  pound  to  $2  a  pound,  that  it  allows  im|)orters  great  leeway  in  de- 
claring this  class  of  goods.    The  commercial  creosote  of  low  price  is 
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used  largely  in  the  creosoting  of  railway  ties,  and  this  class  of  goods 
we  are  not  interested  in,  but  we  want  to  see  a  distinct  classification  ! 
for  beech-wood  or  medicinal  creosote  and  guiacol  and  a  specific  duty  "i 
placed  on  them. 

We  would  like  to  see  at  least  25  cents  a  pound  placed  on  medicinal 
creosote  and  50  cents  a  pound  on  guiacol.  The  present  rate  of  tariff 
is  25  per  cent.  The  wholesale  price  on  beech-wood  creosote  is  85  cents 
a  pound  in  bulk  and  the  retail  price  about  $1.25.  The  wholesale  price 
on  ffuiacol  is  $1.15  a  pound. 

Tlii»  is  a  New  Hampshire  industry,  and  if  given  the  same  benefits 
of  the  tariff  other  manufacturers  get  can  be  made  a  success. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Northern  Chemical.  Works. 
M.  J.  L. 


extracts  for  dyeing  and  tanning. 

New  York,  November  SO,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs  :  As  our  letter  head  denotes,  we  are  importers  and  manu- 
facturers of  extracts,  and  are  therefore  very  much  interested  in  para- 
p^aph  22  of  the  present  tariff  act  of  1897.  We  are  regularly  import- 
ing nutgall  extract  and  Persian-berry  extract. 

Nutgall  extract  is  being  classified  under  paragraph  20  as  "  Nutgalls 
advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining,  grinding,  or  other  process, 
and  not  specially  provided  for  elsewhere,  at  one- fourth  cent  per  pound, 
in  addition  thereto  10  per  cent  ad  valorem."  This  assessment  of  duty 
is  satisfactory  to  us,  but  we  would  respectfully  solicit  your  kind  con- 
sideration for  a  specific  classification  oi  this  article,  viz,  as  nutgall  ex- 
tract under  paragraph  22,  at  one- fourth  cent  per  pound  and  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  discontinuing  the  question 
of  doubt  as  to  where  the  article  belongs. 

Persian-berry  ^extract  is  being  classified  under  the  unenumerated 
manufactured  articles  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  against  which  we 
are  protesting,  claiming  that  it  should  be  classified  under  paragraph 
22,  under  the  similitude  clause  as  dyewood  extract,  rating  at  seven- 
eighths  cent  per  pound  duty. 

We  respectfully  request  your  kind  consideration  for  a  specific  classi- 
fication of  Persian-berry  extract  unsulphonated,  under  paragraph  22, 
at  seven-eighths  cent  per  pound  duty. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Geigy  Aniline  and  Extract  Co., 
John  C.  Garnaus,  Secretary, 


New  York,  November  13 ^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  K.  Payne. 

Chairman  ^yayfi  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:     Just  twenty  years  ago  (in  1888)  we  introduced  the 
extract  of  quebracho  into  the  United  States  for  tanning.     Nine  years 
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later  (in  1897)  we  had  brought  the  consumption  up  to  3,000,  tons 
yearly. 

At  that  time  our  treasurer,  Mr.  E.  C.  Klipstein,  appeared  person- 
ally before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  ')ingley 
was  chairman,  and,  as  a  result  of  his  statement  of  facts,  ^jU'^bracho 
extract  was  placed  on  the  Dingley  bill  by  name  at  the  jpeeifc  duty 
of  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

This  rate  was  fixed  because  it  amounted  to  about  10  per  c<^.nt  ad 
valorem,  the  value  of  solid  quebracho  extract  being  at  that  time  from 
4^  to  5  cents  per  pound.  The  imports  at  that  time  amounted  to 
about  3,000  tons,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  liquid  extract. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act,  the  need  of  foreign  tanning 
materials  has  become  so  great  that  more  than  60,000  tons  of  solid 
quebracho  extract  will  be  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1908. 
We  ourselves  are  importing  3,600  tons  monthly  from  the  Argentine 
factories,  on  which  we  pay  the  Government  $11.20  per  ton  duty,  or 
$40,320  monthly. 

We  are  now  delivering  on  contracts  solid  quebracho  extract  at  2  J 
cents  per  pound  in  bond  ^^ew  York,  so  that  the  one-half  cent  specific 
dut^V  now  amounts  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  10  per  cent, 
as  intended  by  the  Dingley  bill. 

The  tannin-producing  forests  of  the  United  States  have  been  so 
cut  away  that  it  has  become  imperative  to  import  tanning  materials 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  been  five  years  finding  suitable 
materials  and  making  them  known  to  the  American  tanners. 

We  have  introduced  quebracho  extract,  mangrove  bark,  mangrove 
bark  extract,  myrabolams,  etc.  The  necessity  of  these  materials  is 
forcibly  shown  by  the  rapiditj'^  of  increase  in  consumption. 

We  mtrodifced  mangrove  bark  in  1003,  five  years  ago.  The  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  in  1907  was  12,000  tons,  and  in  1908 
will  be  15.000  tons,  or  more  than  half  the  world's  output. 

Four  years  ago  we  introduced  the  extract  of  mangrove  bark,  and 
its  present  consumption  is  at  the  rate  of  2,000  tons  yearly. 

Four  years  ago  we  introduced  myrabolams  from  India,  selling  the 
first  year  300  tons,  the  second  year  1,000  tons,  the  third  vear  10,000 
tons,  and  the  sales  for  1908  will  be  15,000  tons. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley 
bill  an  entirely  new  condition  has  arisen  for  the  leather  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States,  making  the  importation  of  tanning  ma- 
terials an  absolute  necessity.  Without  these  tanning  materials  the 
manufacture  of  leather  in  this  country  would  inevitably  decrease 
rapidly. 

This  condition  has  been  caused  by  the  destruction  of  American  for- 
ests. Such  being  the  case,  in  the  interest  of  forest  preservation,  as 
well  as  the  leather  industry.  Congress  at  this  time  will  undoubtedly 
treat  the  subject  of  tanning  materials  with  the  utmost  care  and  w^is- 
dom. 

It  is  immaterial  to  us,  personally,  what  duties  are  imposed,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  prevent  American  tanners  from  availing  themselves 
of  the  world's  tanning  materials  as  cheaply  as  their  competitors  in 
Canada,  Europe,  and  Japan. 

Theoretically  all  of  the  above-named  tanning  materials  should  be 
admitted  free  of  duty,  because  they  can  not  possibly  be  grown  in  this 
country,  with  the  exception  of  mangrove. 
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Practically  a  very  considerable  revenue  would  be  raised  by  placing 
on  all  extracts  of  the  above-named  crude  materials  the  smallest  p<K- 
sible  specific  duty — ^not  exceeding  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  append  herewith  a  list  of  the  tanning  materials  most  likely  to 
come  into  consideration  during  the  next  five  years.  Both  confusion 
and  undervaluation  will  be  avoided  by  placing  a  specific  duty  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  quebracno  extract,  mangrove  extract, 
myrabolam  extract,  valonea  extract,  and  mimosa  extract.  None  of 
the  raw  materials  for  these  extracts  grow  in  the  United  States  except 
man^ove,  and  of  that  we,  ourselves,  own  the  entire  visible  supply  m 
Florida,  but  do  not  ask  for  it  any  special  favor  on  that  account. 

We  may  mention  that  the  quebracho  tree  grows  only  in  South 
America — northern  Argentine,  JParaguay,  and  southern  Brazil — and 
is  said  to  require  one  thousand  years  to  reach  the  condition  of  the 
present  forests. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  C.  Kupstkix. 


New  York,  November  16.  J 908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mean^  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  making  my  statement  of  November  13,  I  have 
read  the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Skiddy,  of  the  Stamford  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Skiddy  would  make  a  misstatement  of  facts, 
but  he  is  undoubtedly  misinformed  as  to  some  of  his  facts.  He  states 
that  the  German  Government  in  1906,  in  order  to  stop  the  combina- 
tion of  quebracho-extract  manufacturers — ^which  did*  not  exist — ^in 
the  Argentine  Republic  from  destroying  quebracho-extract  factories 
in  Germany,  placed  a  duty  on  the  solid  extract  of  quebracho  of  28 
marks  per  100  kilos  (3  cents  per  pound),  and  on  the  liquid  extract  of 
the  same,  14  marks  per  100  kilos  (1^  cents  per  pound).  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  easily  substantiated,  the  duty  on  quebracho  extract  in  Ger- 
many was  forced  by  the  agrarians  and  not  by  the  extract  manufac- 
turers, who  fought  it  with  all  their  ability.  That  duty  is  not  28 
marks  on  solid  extract,  but  8  marks  per  100  kilos,  and  equals  exactly 
seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  But  at  the  same  time  they  also 
imposed  a  duty  of  2  marks  per  100  kilos  (or  22  cents  per  100  poiuids) 
on  quebracho  wood  (in  logs),  because  it  takes  4  pounds  of  quebracho 
wood  to  make  1  pound  of  solid  extract.  The  duty  on  the  wood  being 
22  cents,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  duty  on  the  extract  four  times 
as  much,  or  88  c-ents. 

Mr.  Skiddy  forgets  entirely  to  mention  the  duty  on  wood.  Deduct- 
ing the  22  cents  from  88  cents,  the  German  tax  is  but  little  higher 
than  one-hnlf  cent  per  pound;  in  other  words,  Germany  has  practi- 
cally copied  the  United  States  rate  of  duty. 

The  statement  that  the  German  tax  on  quebracho  extract  is  28 
marks  (3  cents  per  pound)  is  entirelv  erroneous;  28  marks  is  not 
the  duty  on  quebracno  extract,  but  the  selling  price,  in  Germany. 
This  extract  has  been  sold  in  Germany  as  high  as  38  marks.  During 
the  recent  depression  in  busines  we,  ourselve  <,  liave  sold  the  extract  in 
Germany  as  low  as  26  marks  per  100  kilos.    This  low  price  for  extract 
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was  universal,  and  was  caused  by  the  depression  all  over  the  world, 
and  found  its  expression  here  in  the  price  of  2^  cents  per  pound  for 
solid  quebracho  extract  in  bond,  to  which  we  refer  in  our  statement 
of  November  13.  The  price  is  now  3  cents  in  bond,  as  also  mentioned 
in  our  statement. 

Mr.  Skiddy  states  that  there  was  formed  a  trust  in  Argentina  in 
1907  to  control  the  price  of  quebracho  extract.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  manufacturers  of  quebracho  extract,  in  view  of  the  impending 
panic,  tried  to  form  a  combination  to  prevent  enormous  losses,  but 
the  panic  was  too  severe  and  the  combine  went  to  pieces,  and  the  price 
of  2^  cents  per  pound  for  quebracho  extract,  as  mentioned  in  our  first 
statement,  was  the  result.  The  Argentine  makers  of  extract  had  to 
take  their  panic  medicine  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  to  difference  in  labor,  freight,  etc.,  especially  freight,  as  between 
Argentina  and  the  United  States,  the  queoracho  forests  are  situated 
far  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  from  800  to  1,500  miles  from  the 
coast,  with  indifferent  transportation  facilities.  As  it  takes  4  tons 
of  wood  to  make  1  ton  of  extract,  the  extract  manufacturers  placed 
their  factories  far  back  in  the  wilderness  in  order  to  reduce  the  trans- 
portation charges  as  much  as  possible.  By  shipping  1  ton  of  extract 
instead  of  4  tons  of  wood  the  freight  on  3  tons  of  wood  is  saved.  The 
additional  freight  required  to  bring  the  wood  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
New  York  douoles  the  force  of  this  argument  as  regards  the  manu- 
facturing of  the  extract  in  the  United  States.  The  logical  necessity 
of  making  the  extract  in  the  quebracho  forests  has  been  fully  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Skiddy's  competitor,  the  New  York  Tanning  Extract 
Company,  which  has  wisely  acquired  land  in  Argentina  and  erected 
a  factory  there  to  make  7,000  tons  of  solid  extract  yearly,  to  avoid 

gayinff  useless  freight  on  21,000  tons  of  wood,  all  of  which  would  be 
rougnt  here  in  foreign  ships. 

No  other  foreign  tanning  material  shows  the  same  amount  of 
freight  saving  as  quebracho.  The  extract  made  from  no  other  for- 
eign tanning  material  is  even  twice  as  strong  as  the  original  material. 
Mangi'ove  bark  contains  frequently  47  per  cent  tannin,  while  man- 
grove extract,  which  is  falsely  called  "  cutch,"  seldom  contains  over 
55  per  cent  of  tannin.  There  is  practically  no  saving  in  freight  and 
actual  loss  of  the  entire  cost  oi  manufacture;  hence  the  practical 
American  tanners  use  mangrove  bark  to  the  extent  of  15,000  tons 
yearly,  and  consume  barely  2,000  tons  of  mangrove  solid  extract. 
Myrabolams  test  as  high  as  35  per  cent,  while  their  solid  extract  only 
yields  48  per  cent. 

It  might  therefore  be  advisable  to  put  a  duty  on  mangrove  extract, 
because  it  does  not  involve  useless  freight  and  because  it  is  a  product 
of  the  American  forest.  If  a  duty  were  placed  on  myrabolam  ex- 
tract, it  could  also  be  manufactured  here,  because  the  freight  dif- 
ference is  very  small,  and  the  duty  might  lead  to  the  planting  of 
myrabolam  trees  in  this  country,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  country. 
Quebracho  trees  do  not  grow  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  will 
never  be  planted,  because  it  takes  one  thousand  years  for  a  tree  to 
come  to  perfection.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  econom- 
ical necessities  of  anno  Domini  2908. 

Trusting  these  facts  will  be  of  use  to  you,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

E.  C.  KLiPSTEiifr. 
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Article. 


Orlffln. 


Quebracho  wood,  logs.j  Argentina- 


Quebracho     extract, 

solid. 
Mangrove  bark— 


I  Percent 

i      <>' 

tannin. 


Percent. 


Mangrove      extract, 

solid. 

Myrabolams 

Myrabolams  extract, 

solid. 

Valonea 

Valonea  extract,  solid. 


Mimosa  bark 

Mimosa  extract- 


Argentina ,  Europe, 
United  States. 

Tropical  coasts,  In- 
cluding Florida. 

Borneo 


66 


Value  per      , 

pound  in      |  Ding:le7  duty, 
bond. 


I 


77  cents  per     Free 

100  pounds.  , 
3  cents  (2|  to     i     cent     per 

3i).                    pound. 
U  to  li  OQuta.'  Free 


Equfratat 
adTi- 
loroB. 


PtreaU. 


65  ;  2  cents 


Freeascutcfa. 


India - 

India,      Europe, 
United  States. 

Greece,  Turkey 

Europe. - 


Africa,  Australia.. 
Europe 


Gambler ,  India.. 


82 
48 


80 


U  cents Free 

8|  cents >  i     cent     per 

pound. 

2g  cents Free 

6  cents \  i     cent     per  ' 

pound. 

2)  cents Pree 

-_'  i     cent     per 

pound. 
4|  cents ;  Free 


in 


Article. 


Quantity  produced  In 
United  States. 


Ifi97. 


1907.        190e.« 


,  Tons. 
Quebradio  wood,  logs... None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


Quebracho  extract,  solid. 

Mangrove  bark 

Mangrove  extract,  solid 

Myrabolams 

Myrabolams  extract,  solid 

Valonea _ 

Valonea  extract,  solid 

Mhnosa  bark... - 

Mimosa  extract 

Gambler 


Tons. 
None. 
20»000 
1,200 
None. 
None. 
'50 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


Quantity  Imported. 
1907.     iggs.* 


1B07 


Tons. 
None. 
18.000 

1,500 
None.  ' 
None. 

«^20O 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


TOTU. 

Small. 
8,000 
None. 
600 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
15,800 


90 
None. 

10 
None. 

'12,990 


Tons. 

SVms. 

76,000 

eo.w 

86,000 

45,«» 

16,000 

is,m 

2.000 

i,m 

10.000 

U,«9 

ao 

» 

None. 
Kone. 


«  Estimated  for  November  and  December. 


»  Trial  loto. 


«  Liquid. 


'  Fiscal  year. 


Except  as  to  gambier,  the  above  figures  represent  largely  our  own 
importations.  The  importations  of  other  dealers  are  estimated^  but 
we  think  substantially  correct. 

Total  quantities  of  all  materials  except  gambier,  92^60  tons, 
equivalent  to  629,500  tons  hemlock  bark.  Reckoning  6  tons  to  the 
acre,  this  would  require  200  square  miles  of  timber  to  produce,  or  a 
strip  of  land  1  mile  wide  extending  from  New  York  to  Baltimore. 


GELATIN    AND   GLUE. 


Boston,  Mass.,  November  25,  1908. 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  CSommittee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  .-  *  *  *  Wc  give  you  below  a  few  facts  in  connection 
with  the  industry  with  which  we  arc  connected,  and  which  may  be  of 
interest  and  useful  to  your  committee. 

The  present  duties  on  glues  and  gelatins  are  a  combination  of  ad 
valorem  and  specific  duties,  and  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  make  thai 
the  duties  range  from  60  per  cent  on  low  grades  to  25  per  cent  on 
medium  grades,  being  more  than  ample  for  protection  and  much  more 
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than  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States,  the  freight  and  other  expenses  being  a 
protection  of  at  least  1  cent  per  pound,  or  20  per  cent  on  a  5  cents  per 
pound  glue. 

The  present  duty  is  nearly  prohibitory,  as  of  the  total  consumption 
of  glues  in  the  United  States  probably  not  over  3  per  cent  is  imported, 
and  this  small  quantity  is  used  by  the  consumers  here  because  there  is 
nothing  made  here  that  will  take  the  place  of  the  foreign  article,  and 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  extra  price  in  order  to  get  what  they  want, 
although  it  is  an  oppression  upon  them  to  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

The  raw  material  used  by  the  United  States  manufacturers  of  glue 
and  gelatin  comes  into  the  country  free  of  duty,  while  the  merchan- 
dise that  they  manufacture  is  the  raw  material  for  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican industries,  and  should  not  be  heavily  protected. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  glue  factories  of  the  United  States  are  not 
high;  consequently  the  argument  that  the  tariff  benefits  the  wage- 
earner  has  no  application  in  this  particular  case. 

A  reasonable  duty  of  20  per  cent  would,  we  think,  be  acknowledged 
to  be  a  fair  rate,  as  the  freight  and  other  expenses  equal  10  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  which  would  make  the  protection  at  that  rate  of  duty 
30  to  40  per  cent. 

Hoping  that  there  wiU  be  no  change  in  the  present  tariff  on  glues 
and  gelatins,  except  in  the  direction  of  lower  duties,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Edwin  A.  Rogers  &  Co. 


LACTIC  ACID. 

New  York,  November  18^  1908. 
The  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  letter  of  the  11th  instant  and  other 
indosures,  we  are  induced  to  further  address  you  in  reference  to 
this  subject  of  reducing  the  duty  on  lactic  acid. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  "  Dingley  tariff  bill,"  there 
was  no  duty  on  lactic  acid,  and  the  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  was 
placed  upon  this  article  by  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  to  protect  the  manu- 
facturer of  this  article  in  this  country.  The  manufacture  of  lactic 
acid  was  carried  on  in  this  country  at  the  time  that  this  article  was 
not  protected  by  any  tariff,  which  shows  that  the  article  could  be 
made  here  without  protection.  However,  as  the  tendency  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  bill  was  to  protect  the  domestic  manufacturer,  and, 
which  was  perfectly  proper,  the  tax  of  3  cents  per  pound  was  put  on 
lactic  acid.  This  protection  was  sufficient  to  induce  other  manu- 
facturers to  start  making  this  article,  and  while  at  that  time  there  was 
but  one  manufacturer,  subsequently  two  more  concerns  started  to 
manufacture  lactic  acid,  and  resulted  in  there  being  three  makers  of 
this  article. 

About  a  year  ago  these  three  makers  combined  their  interests  and 
made  an  arrangement  to  market  their  product  through  a  selling  com- 
pany, namely,  the  Lactic  Process  Company  (see  invoice  inclosed  in 
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our  letter  of  November  11,  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  1 ").  which  arrange- 
ment stifled  competition  on  this  product  and  placea  the  tanners  of 
this  country  in  a  position  to  purchase  lactic  acid  from  one  concern, 
subject  to  certain  rules  and  such  regulations  which  this  concern  were 
able  to  enforce.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  prices  on  their 
lactic  acid  have  advanced,  compelling  the  consumer  to  purchase  from 
them,  and  further  opening  the  way  by  permitting  us  to  import  t 
foreign-made  product,  and  also  permitting  the  tanner  to  purchase 
from  another  source  of  supply.  This  is  the  situation,  and  calling 
your  attention  to  our  exhibits,  marked  "  No.  1 "  and  "  No.  2,"  in- 
closed in  our  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  you  will  observe  that  it  costs 
us  more  to  import  lactic  acid,  20  per  cent,  than  we  can  purchase  it 
from  the  domestic  manufacturer.  The  difference,  we  can  explain,  is 
that  we  get  a  better  price  for  our  lactic  acid,  70  per  cent,  tnan  the 
domestic  article,  because  the  only  inducement  that  we  can  give  the 
tanner  is  the  saving  in  railroad  freight  charges,  because  1  barrel 
practically  equals  3  barrels  of  the  22  per  cent  product,  and  we  will 
further  add  that  in  many  instances,  taking  everything  equal,  we  are 
given  the  preference,  as  we  are  about  the  only  concern  trying  to  com- 
pete with  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

Referring  to  inclosed  clipping,  which  mentions  that  the  higher 
grades  of  lactic  acid,  which  are  used  in  the  tanneries,  should  be  put 
under  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  lower  grades,  will  say  that  the 
imported  product  is  not  superior  to  the  domestic  product  as  regards 
quality,  excepting  merely  the  strength,  namely,  the  foreign  product 
which  we  import  tests  70  per  cent  and  the  domestic  tests  22  per  cent, 
and  it  simply  comes  down  to  a  question  of  money  value  as  affecting 
the  strength  of  a  lactic  acid.  Therefore,  referring  to  our  invoice, 
marked  "  Exhibit  No.  1,"  which  shows  that  the  domestic  article  can 
be  sold  for  3  cents  a  pound,  with  a  profit  to  the  maker,  we  are  com- 

? celled  to  compete  with  this  strength  of  lactic  acid  and  obtain  the  dif- 
eronce  or  advance  in  value  for  the  higher-strength  foreign  product. 
Referring  to  the  remark  in  the  inclosed  clippmg,  which  mentions 
about  "  German  subsidies,"  we  know  nothing  of  such  an  arrangement, 
and  if  such  is  the  case,  it  does  seem  peculiar  that  the  Grerman  Grov- 
ernment  would  select  some  isolated  product  made  in  Germany  and 
subsidize  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  maker. 

Referring  to  the  remark  in  the  clipping  that  three  factories  in 
this  country  control  the  output,  etc.,  we  certainly  admit  that  such 
is  the  case,  and  their  control  is  managed  for  obvious  reasons. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  say  that  there  is  no  reason  w^hy  the  duty 
should  be  increased  on  lactic  acid,  as  under  the  present  arrangement 
it  is  difficult  for  u^  to  sell  the  imported  article,  except  with  a  slender 
margin  of  profit,  but,  as  requested  in  ours  of  the  11th  instant,  the 
duty  on  lactic  acid  should  be  reduced  to  2  cents  a  pound  or  lower, 

lioping  our  claims  will  receive  due  consideration,  and  asking  your 
indulgence  for  taking  up  any  of  your  valuable  time,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Helburn  Chemical  Compaky, 
Per  Victor  H.  Berman,  Secretary. 
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IJLCORICE   PASTE. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nonmhtr  20^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  PI  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  interested  in  the  question  of  reducing  or  abol- 
ishing the  duty  on  licorice.  We  believe  that  from  90  to  95  per  cent 
of  the  licorice  made  in  this  country  is  made  by  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  or  concerns  of  which  it  owns  control.  By  keeping  the  duty 
on  licorice  gives  them  an  unfair  advantage,  as  they  make  their  own, 
but  when  they  sell  any  they  charge  all  they  can  possibly  get  for  it; 
and,  as  the  recent  investigation  shows,  they  combine  with"  outsiders  to 
advance  the  price  to  a  point  that  just  prevents  importation  and 
almost  closes  the  market.  If  the  duty  was  taken  off,  we  could,  we 
think,  buy  licorice  cheaper  and  so  far  be  on  an  ecjual  footing  with  the 
American  Tobacco  Company.  The  dut}^  is,  we  understand,  4J  cents 
per  pound,  or  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  revenue  derived  from  this 
duty  must  Ipe  very  small,  as  there  is  very  little  imported,  and  that 
because  the  imported  is  a  better  quality  than  any  that  can  be  bought 
in  this  country  at  any  price. 

Every  person  is  now  looking  for  and  expects  a  fair,  square  deal, 
and  that  is  all  we  ask. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance,  we  remain, 
Yours,  trulv, 

K.  Whalen  &  Co. 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  Noremhrr  2S,  1908. 
Mr.  Leslie  W.  Brown, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 
My  Dear  Leslie  :  Your  note  of  the  21st  instant  in  reference  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  4^  cents  per  pound  duty  on  licorice  paste  is  just 
received.  I  will  forward  your  letter  to  Mr.  Payne,  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  assuring  him  of  your  reliability  and  standing  and 
asking  him  to  give  to  your  suggestion  full  consideration. 
Very  sincerely,  yours. 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  Noi^ember  ei^  1908. 
Hon.  James  S.  Sherman, 

Utica,  N,  Y. 
Dear  Jim  :  At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
this  month  of  those  interested  in  the  tobacco  business  as  manufactur- 
ers Mr.  John  W.  Yerkes,  late  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
asked  the  committee  to  put  licorice  paste  on  the  free  list.  At  present 
it  now  pays  a  duty  of  4^  cents  per  pound,  practically  excluding  it  from 
our  markets.  As  is  well  known,  the  manufacture  of  licorice  paste  is 
practically  controlled  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  for  its 
own  benefit,  and  it  seems  to  us  only  fair  to  the  independent  tobacco 
manufacturers  that  the  paste  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  free. 
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If  you  can  favor  any  action  to  this  end,  we  would  be  very  grateful  to 
you.    Licorice  root  at  present  is  on  the  free  list,  thereby  enabling  the 
trust  to  manufacture  its  own  paste  at  cost. 
Very  truly, 

L.  Warnick  Brown  &  Co.. 
By  L.  W.  Brown. 


MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

CoNSHOHOCKEN,  Pa.,  November  12^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  ^^ay  and  Means^ 

Capitol^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  paragraphs  68  and  69  of  Schedule  A,  wc 
would  like  to  state  that  if  any  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  present 
tariff  they  now  cover,  it  would  prove  most  disastrous  to  us  and  to 
other  manufacturers  in  our  line.  We  therefore  hope  that  you  will 
kindly  consider  this  when  you  are  preparing  the  bill  for  these  two 
sections. 

We  have  also  written  to  Mr.  Wanger,  our  Congressman  from  this 
district,  regarding  the  matter. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  Eli.wood  Lee  Compant, 

J.  E.  Lee,  President. 


OLIVE  OIL. 

New  York,  November  13. 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  note  from  the  New  York  papers  that  your  conmiit- 
tee  are  now  considering  articles  affected  by  Schedule  A  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff,  and  this  schedule  no  doubt  contains  the  items  referring  to 
olive  oil  and  yellow  malaga  olive  oil,  both  of  which  are  very  largely 
used  in  manufacturing,  particularly  by  soap  makers.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  having  a  most  difficult  task  to  procure  this  oil  tor  our 
purpose  without  paying  the  arbitrary  duty  of  40  cents  per  gallon, 
which  is  so  excessive  that  we  only  have  two  alternatives,  one  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  the  olive  oil  or  to  increase  our  prices  to  the  con- 
suming public.  We  desire  to  give  the  public  the  very  best  soap  that 
can  be  made  and  at  a  price  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  but  in 
paying  40  cents  our  profit  is  entirely  absorbed.  You  are  no  doubt 
lamihar  with  this  provision,  which,  as  we  understand,  provides  that 
when  olive  oil  reaches  a  price  of  60  cents  per  gallon  in  Europe  it  then 
requires  paying  an  import  duty  to  this  country  of  40  cents  per  gal- 
lon. When  the  crops  are  short,  or  for  other  reasons,  vou  can  readily 
perceive  that  this  works  a  great  injustice  upon  manufacturers,  whicn 
IS  neither  reasonable  nor  logical. 

We  based  our  price  upon  the  yellow  malaga  at  55  cents  per  gallcwi, 
and  now  are  asked  to  pay  from  $1.10  to  $1.26  per  gallon  for  the 
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identical  oil.  Is  it  not  possible  to  arrange  this  schedule  on  a  more 
fair  basis  eitlier  by  a  certain  percentage  of  the  cost  of  raising  the  arbi- 
trary price  from  60  cents  to,  say,  80  cents  per  gallon  ? 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  this  matter  due  consideration,  and  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  the  same  letter  to  each  member 
of  the  committee. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Saponal  Chemical   Coaipany, 
Per  B.  S.  McKlEan,  Treasurer. 
(Formerly  of  Washington  County,  Pa.) 


OXALIC  Acro. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  November  12^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dalzell  :  I  had  not  been  aware  of  the  sitting  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  consider  the  questions  of  tariff  on 
new  industries  until  it  was  too  late  to  take  any  action,  so  I  take  the 
liberty  of  writing  you  in  behalf  of  a  matter  in  which  I  am  deeply 
interested.  I  should  have  been  better  informed  regarding  the  action 
of  your  committee^  but  on  account  of  the  enormous  pressure  of  busi- 
ness under  which  I  have  been  the  matter  was  neglected. 

The  American  Alkali  and  Acid  Company  have  been  the  first  and 
onlv  concern  to  successfully  manufacture  oxalic  acid  in  this  country, 
and  I  am  proprietor  of  this  concern.  We  have  been  struggling  along 
for  the  past  four  years,  trying  to  make  the  goods,  but  from  one  cause 
or  another  we  have  not  been  successful  imtil  within  the  last  six 
months.  We  have  expended  some  $400,000  in  experimenting  and  con- 
structing our  plant 

We  have  now  brought  the  factory  to  successful  operation  through 
the  efforts  of  a  very  competent  German  chemist,  and  have  made 
several  thousand  pounds  of  the  goods,  equal  in  quality  to  any  goods 
produced. 

The  consumption  of  oxalic  acid  in  this  country  amounts  to  some 
7,000,000  pounds  per  year,  and  at  present  the  German  syndicate  is 
throwing  its  surplus  mto  this  country  at  a  considerably  less  price 
than  is  asked  in  Europe,  We  feel  that  there  should  be  a  tarin  on 
these  goods,  and  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  committee  to  present  to  them  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  arrange  at  some  time  in  the  near 
future  for  me  to  present  our  case?  If  so,  I  would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  specify  the  time. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Payne,  of 
your  committee,  but  will  take  the  liberty  of  writing  him  on  the 
matter. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Lewis  Emery,  Jr. 
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PAINTS   AND   COLORS. 

New  Yoek,  November  17 ^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Paynk, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  0-ffice  Building^  Washington^  Z>.  C, 

Sir  :  The  class  of  paints  known  as  oxides  of  iron,  colcothar,  Vene- 
tian red,  hematites  and  iron  ore,  used  as  paint,  whether  crude  or 
ground,  rouge,  made  of  iron  and  used  for  polishing  powder,  have 
not  been  specially  provided  for  in  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  and  have 
therefore  been  assessed  for  duty  under  paragraph  58  as  "  paints  not 
otherwise  specially  provided  for."  This  has  led  to  many  protests, 
appeals,  and  lawsuits,  the  courts  holding  that  paragraph  121,  levying 
"  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  ton  on  iron  ore,  without  classification  as  to 
its  use  and  without  limitation,  not  specially  provided  for,  such  desig- 
nation must  stand."     (See  T.  D.  24189,  G.  A.  5267,  Jan.  26,  1903.) 

In  consequence  of  such  decisions  of  the  courts,  large  quantities  of 
hematites  and  iron  ore  have  been  admitted  at  40  cents  per  ton  duty. 
which  have  been  used  entirely  as  paint,  and  not  for  smelting,  as  Con- 
gress undoubtedly  intended  that  iron  ore  at  40  cents  per  ton  duty 
should  be  used. 

In  this  connection  we  refer  to  our  letter  to  your  honorable  commit- 
tee of  November  17,  1908,  in  relation  to  iron  ore,  paragraph  121, 

We  therefore  suggest  a  change  in  paragi'aph  58,  to  read  as  follows: 

All  paints,  colors,  i)ijrments,  lakes,  crayons,  smalts,  and  frostings,  colcothar, 
and  Venetian  nnl,  inclndini:  oxide  of  iron,  henia tiros  and  Iron  ore,  used  as  juaint 
or  polishing  F><>wder,  wlu^ther  crude  or  dry  or  mixed  or  ground  with  water  or 
oil  or  with  solutions  other  than  oil,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  In  this 
act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  all  paints,  colors,  and  pigments,  comiuonly 
known  as  artists'  paints  or  colors,  whether  in  tubes,  pans,  cakes,  or  other 
forms,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

.    The  above  alteration  in  paragraph  58  will  provide  for  the  altera- 
tion in  paragraph  121. 

As  importers  and  grinders  of  this  class  of  paints,  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent,  or  to  have  it  reduced  to  25  per 
cent,  as  your  honorable  committee  may  deem  best. 

Trusting  the  above  will  have  your  favorable  consideration,  we 
remain. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  I.  Lee  SMrrn  &  Co. 


East  St.  Louis,  III.,  November  16^  190S, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Cluihrnian  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives  J  Wa^Jiington^  D.  O, 
Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  a  class  of  dry  colors  termed  "  earth 
and  mineral  colors,"  we  venture  to  address  you  in  regard  "to  para- 
graphs 49  and  58  of  Schedule  A  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  of  18^.*nd 
to  urge  that  these  schedules  be  unchanged.  '   , 

We  would  stat«  that  Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer,  representing  the  Paint  Grind^ 
ers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Somers,  repre- 
senting the  dry-color  manufacturers,  who  have  been  before  your  com- 
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mittee,  and  both  trades  being  our  customers,  have  recommended  that 
duties  be  allowed  to  stand  as  they  are,  and  we  trust  this  may  be  donel 

Speaking  for  our  own  concern,  we  are  manufacturing  here  a  class 
of  colors  which  previously  came  from  Europe,  and  with  present  duty 
of  30  per  cent  we  find  it  impossible  to  reach  the  seaboard  either  on 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast,  owing  to  freight  rates,  which,  added  to 
our  cost  of  production,  makes  our  cost  higher  than  similar  goods  can 
be  delivered  from  Europe  after  paying  the  low  ocean  freights  and 
duty. 

We  have  felt  that  present  tariff  on  these  items  does  not  cover  the 
difference  between  our  cost  and  the  costs  in  England,  for  from  per- 
sonal investigation  covering  the  last  fifteen  years  we  know  that  we  are 
paying  twice  as  much  for  our  common  labor,  three  times  as  much  for 
ordinary  skilled  labor,  and  over  five  times  as  much  for  bricklayers, 
millwrights,  carpenters,  and  other  high-priced  classes,  and  this,  added 
to  high  costs  for  crude  material,  would,  if  duty  was  removed,  put  us 
entirely  out  of  business,  and  while  we  had  hoped  for  an  increase  on 
some  items  that  would  put  us  in  position  to  compete,  we  feel,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  fair  and  frank  statements  of  our  customers  before  you, 
that  a  continuance  of  tariff  along  present  lines  will  be  best  for  the 
trade  at  large. 

If  you  d^ire  any  special  proof  of  any  of  the  above  statements,  we 
will  be  very  glad  to  submit  it  to  you,  and  trusting  our  plea  may  have 
favorable  consideration,  we  are. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Geo.  S.  Mepham  &  Co. 


E ASTON,  Pa.,  Nonember  23^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  United  States^ 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  a  mmiber  of  other  witnesses  the  writer  has  been 
called  upon  several  times  during  the  past  month  to  testify  as  a  wit- 
ness in  cases  before  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers  of  United  States 
customs  as  to  the  true  classification  of  certain  dry  paints  covered  by 
paragraphs  No.  49  and  No.  58  in  the  act  of  1897.  The  cases  in  ques- 
tion were  an  accumulation  of  a  long  time,  and  it  developed  that  sev- 
eral importers  had  endeavored  to  import  certain  manufactured  prod- 
ucts as  iron  ore  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  121.  It  was  proven  con- 
clusively by  the  Government  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
wrongly  classify  by  the  importers,  and  the  judgment  of  the  examiner 
was  sustained  and  merchandise  assessed  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
as  provided  for  in  section  No.  58.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  of  articles  covered  by  section  No.  49. 
We  not  only  mine  and  manufacture  the  domestic  product,  but  import 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  crude,  which  we  also  manufacture. 
We  also  manufacture  (lomestic  goods  and  import  a  number  such  as 
covered  by  section  No.  58,  and  since  importers,  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  appraisers,  have  learned  to  know  the  meaning  of  these  sched- 
ules, and  as,  in  our  judgment,  these  sections  49,  58,  and  121  are  as 
near  fair  as  can  be  to  all  who  are  interevSted  in  them,  we  earnestly 
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request  that  no  change  whatever  be  made  in  them.  We  are  further 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  this  since  a  similar  request  was  made 
by  a  representative  of  the  Paint  Grinders'  Association  of  the  United 
States  (who  are  our  principal  customers),  who  appeared  before  your 
committee  November  10,  1908  (Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.),  I 
also  by  Arthur  Somers,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  11,  1908,  rep-  I 
resenting  the  dry-color  manufacturers  of  practically  the  whole  United  ' 
States.  I 

Hoping  our  request  may  have  your  favorable  consideration,  we 
remain. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  K.  Williams  &  Co., 

By  C.  K.  Williams,  President. 


New  York,  November  gS,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means., 

Ho%ise  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir  :  Ultramarine  blue  is  assessed  at  3f  cents  per  pound. 

The  bulk  of  what  is  sold  here  is  made  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  is  sold  from  3^  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

There  are  better  grades  used  in  artists'  colors,  coach  and  car  colors, 
for  printing  purposes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  etc.  These 
are  the  only  grades  which  can  be  imported,  and  the  quantity  is  very 
small. 

The  duty  on  the  low  and  medium  grades  is  prohibitive,  and  serves 
only  to  father  the  interests  of  one  of  the  worst  monopolies  in  the  land. 
The  manufacture  of  ultramarine  blue  in  this  country  is  an  absolute 
monopoly,  being  controlled  exclusively  by  the  Ultramarine  Company. 

The  brief  which  we  attach  hereto,  being  part  of  the  testimony  taken 
at  the  United  States  appraisers'  stores  here,  before  Board* No.  1, 
Messrs.  Sharretts  &  McClelland,  on  May  29,  1908,  in  re  to  our  case 
against  the  United  States  (jovernment,  regarding  the  rate  of  duty 
to  be  determined  on  our  gray  blue  importations,  shows  very  clearly 
who  are  the  manufacturers  of  ultramarine  blue  in  this  country.  It 
should  prove  of  greiit  interest  to  you,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  the 
present  rate  of  duty  does  not  serve  any  interest  except  those  of  the 
trust. 

We  do  not  import  ultramarine  blue,  for  the  reason  that  our  trade 
is  principally  with  paint  manufacturers  who  use  mostly  the  cheap  or 
medium  grades  selling  at  3^  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  with  a  auty 
of  3J  cents  per  pound  (more  than  the  actual  selling  price  here  of  the 
lower  grades)  it  does  not  require  much  acumen  to  see  that  the  pres- 
ent duty  is  prohibitive. 

We  are  sure  all  of  our  American  paint  manufacturers  and  all  other 
consumers  would  welcome  a  change.  It  seems  to  us  that  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  20  or  25  per  cent  would  l)e  fair  and  ample.  A  spe- 
cific  duty  seems  impractieanle,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  different 
grades  of  the  article. 
Respectfully, 

F.  A.  Reich ARD. 
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[Paints   (ultramarine  blue). — Tbe  United  States  General  Appraiaere. — in  the  matter  of 
F.  A.   Relchard.— Protest  251814.— Before  board  No.  1.) 

New  York,  May  29, 1907. 

Present:  Sharretts  and  McClelland,  general  appraisers. 

Continuation  of  hearing  of  April  25,  1907. 

Appearances:  John  V.  Bouvier,  esq.,  counsel  for  the  importer; 
W.  Wickham  Smith,  esq.,  special  counsel  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  session  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr. 
Bouvier  to  complete  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Merz. 

Eugene  Merz  recalled.  \ 

Cross-examination  continued  by  Mr.  Bouvier: 

Q.  In  a  previous  examination,  Mr.  Merz,  conducted  by  Mr.  Hedges, 
you  were  requested  to  state  who  else  made  ultramarine  blue,  and  you 
replied  the  National  Ultramarine  Works. — A.  International  Ultra- 
marine Works. 

Q.  The  record  says  National,  but  you  meant  International? — A. 
International. 

Q.  Now  the  International  Ultramarine  Works  and  the  Ultramarine 
Company  are  substantially  one  and  the  same  thing,  are  they  not? — 
A.  No;  they  are  not. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president  of  the  Ultramarine  Company? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  who  are  the  other  officers  besides  yourself  ? — A.  The  treas- 
urer is  Charles  F.  Zentgraf. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  Mr.  Zentgraf  who  was  a  witness  at  one  of  the 
earlier  hearings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  secretary  is  Edgar  W.  Heller. 

Q.  That  is  of  the  firm  of  Heller  &  Merz? — A."  A  shareholder  of  the 
corporation  of  Heller  &  Merz. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  officers? — A.  The  vice-president  is  Mr. 
August  Merz;  those  are  the  only  officers. 

Q.  Who  are  the  directors? — A.  The  directors  are  Eugene  Merz, 
August  Merz,  Frank  A.  Meyer,  and  Charles  F.  Zentgraf. 

Q.  Now,  who  is  the  president  of  the  International  Uhramarine? — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  No  idea?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  the  same  Mr.  Charles  F.  Zentgraf  is? — A. 
No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  vou  mean  to  say  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  for  you  to  learn 
now  for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Zentgraf  is  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Ultramarine  Works? — A.  I  didn't  know  that  he  was;  it 
isn't  a  matter  of  surprise  at  all.  I  knew  that  he  is  connected  M'ith 
that  company. 

Q.  In  other  words,  am  I  conveying  to  you  information  that  you 
never  before  had,  that  Mr.  Zentgraf  is  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Ultramarine  Works? — A.  I  believe  you  are;  yes. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  ever  heard  it,  is  that  nght  ? — A.  It  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance  to  me. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  is  it  a  matter  that  you  ever  heard  of? — A.  I 
can't  recollect  hearing  it  bofori^ — yes,  I  boliov(»  tliat  Mr.  Zeiitgi-af 
testified  to  it  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  tlie  treasurer  is  of  the  International  Ultra- 
marine Works? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  no  idea? — A.  No. 
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Q.  '-.'jy:--*^  ;»y.  to  j-tn  T'.h:  ^^T.  Z-i-'rz'tf  :-? — A-  ^V^lI-  h 
1ft'/  .', '  •.   -.•••.'■--*'  ;  -'"  V.  -'-iir:.  ''  i*  L\*^  vt-:  iiO- 

^ I.   Vi';  o   >   t'i*-    '.r*^*  J*-*  T  f — A-  E --iTi-r    *"^  -   Hr  Ltj. 

Q,  Ha-  }j*-  *fv-^-r  '#'^;,  r— A.  No. 

Q.  J  la*  !.<'  «-v»-i  v^-i.  '^•j'^M.*- ri*- i  wI:L  il^^  tfrr..  .*r  .^•r]-:»r?.ii«»n  «»f 
H''w<r  <i  M^rz^   -A,  No. 

Q,   Ifi  an  oiJi'-iaJ  '-Jijya'ity.  I  nj<rit!«. — .V-  N**. 

^^{.  'i  li«f  li\>ii*'\i(^.  M^rz  ?Lat  yon  r»-f»-rr*^l  To.  i-  h^  ilie  -aii*e  Eiigrne 
AJf-rz  v/)io  j-  oj.«'  '^f  T}ip  <]:r'-ror-  of  the  Lliriii.arine  Compar.v? — 
A.  V*'>, 

Q.  Afjd  \\»i*  AiiiTi-i  M«'rz  tJiai  you  ji;^t  mentione^l,  i*^  he  likewise 
\}n*  -iittti*  A".;!'i-t  M'-rz  thrii  i-  a  dire^U'r  in  the  Uiiraiiiiirine  Com- 
pafjyif  -A.   "iV-^. 

Q,  Vol  I  -^il  all  yo'ir  prMliKt.  do  y«»»i  not.  lo  xlw  ntnimarine  Com- 
pany?    A,  All  of  oiir  i'lrnin.-irii.»-. 

Q.  And  tJM'  fi.f«'ri/«iioiial  -<'ll-  all  of  ii-  prMiici,  Joe>  it  not? — 
A.  V^-, 

Q.  lion  Ion;r  !»^«"  that  a^r^'^'inwil.  or  norkinir  agreement,  been  in 
oj>«'ration.  ;il>oii»  ^    A.   I  -lionld  -ay  since  I'-Ktl. 

Q.   Wa-.  that  a;/r('<MiMMit  in  writi!i^? — A.  Ye>:  I  believe  it  is. 

(I.  Kx<'rriited  by  all  the  llirr^i  concern-? — A.  It  was  only  executed 
hv  t\vr>  ron'-^Ti!-.  'I  1h*  IldhT  &  Merz  Company  has  no  relation  to  the 
Internatirinal  ritianiarine  Company.  an<l  ha>  noihin^r  to  do  with  its 
afl'air-  any  nior<'  thm  th"  International  Ultramarine  Company  has  to 
do  with  it  -  1 1  h'lh'r  X:  M<*rz  CompanyV)  affairs.  So  there  is  an  a^ri^^- 
inent  hy  the  Ih-lh-r  i<:  M«*rz  Company  with  the  LHtramarine  Company 
whirl]  iiaturaliy  \vo;iM  no!  he  ex<'(  iite<l  by  anybody  else  than  these*  two 
conjf)ani(f-. 

Q.  Whetlier  natnially  or  unnaturally,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  a^n*^^- 
nient  was  executed  hy  all  three  companies  or  not? — A.  Xo. 

C).   It  was  not?     A.   No. 

().  The  selling  of  the  ultramarine  of  your  concern  to  the  IHtra- 
marine  Com|;any  is  in  on<»  a^^reement? — A.  Yes. 

().  And  the  s('llin<r  of  ultramarine  by  the  International  Company 
lo  the  I  'ItraniarJiM*  Comj)anv  is  in  another  agreement ;  is  that  right  ? — 
A.    Ye^. 

(,).  And  thcM»  agreements  were  made  concurrently,  were  they 
not?    -A.   I  -hould  say  they  were  made  about  the  same  time. 

i).  And  they  terminate' concurrently,  do  they  not? — A.  T  really 
don't  recall  thi*  period  tor  which  that  runs. 

().  That  doe-n't  an-wer  my  question. — A.  I  don't  know,  then. 

Q,  Von  ha\e  -een  the  a<rreement,  have  you  not.  between  the  Inter- 
natiomil  and  tiie  IMlramarine^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  \i)\\  mean  you  don't  recall  whether  or  not  the  term  for  which 
'hn(  ae:reement  i<  to  run  is  coincident  with  the  term  specified  in  the 
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agreement  between  you  and  the  Ultramarine  Company  ? — A.  I  don't 
recall  the  term  for  which  the  agreement  is  to  run.  I  don't  recall  that 
detail  of  the  contract,  how  it  was  to  terminate  or  when  it  was  to  be 
terminated ;  I  don't  recall  that  feature  of  it. 

Q.  The  sale  by  you  to  the  Ultramarine  Company  of  your  ultra- 
marine is  exclusive,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Our  sale  to  the  Ultramarine  Com- 
pany is  exclusive. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  International  with  the 
Ultramarine  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  company  besides  the  International  Ultramarine 
Works  manufactures  m  this  country  ultramarine? — A.  Why,  the 
Heller  &  Merz  Company  does. 

Q.  What  other  company  besides  the  Heller  &  Merz  Company,  if 
any  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  style  of  the  firm — the  Russ  Company, 
or  some  such  firm  as  that. 

Q.  Do  they  mttnufacture  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  manufacture  it  in  any  appreciable  quantities  at  all? — 
A.  I  haven't  any  knowledge  of  their  output,  but  I  believe  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  Ultramarine  Company 
sells  to  them? — A.  The  Ultramarine  Company  has  in  the  past  sold  to 
them,  but  I  don't  think  the  Ultramarine  Company  has  sold  them  any- 
thing in  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Russ? — X,  I  have  met  him. 

Q.  You  met  him  on  several  occasions,  have  you  not? — A.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  met  him  but  once,  perhaps  twice,  but  I  believe  only  once. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  imder  which  you  met  him? 

(Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  Government  on  the  ground  of  un- 
justifiable cross-examination. 

Objection  overruled.) 

A.  I  met  him  here  in  New  York  when  the  time  came  to  renew  the 
contract  with  the  Ultramarine  Company  to  sell  him  ultramarine. 
And  the  interview  was  rather  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
absolutely  inconclusive,  and  the  rest  of  the  transaction  was  then — 
as  nearly  as  T  recall — carried  on  by  correspondence,  and  they  simply 
declined  to  renew  their  contract  with  us  to  buy  ultramarine  from  the 
Ultramarine  Company. 

Q.  AMien  was  this? — A.  I  can't  tell  definitely,  but  it  was  a  number 
of  years  ago;  T  should  say  that  it  was  in  1903  or  1904. 

Q.  Who  was  present  besides  Mr.  Russ  and  yourself? — A.  Mr. 
Meyer  was. 

0.  Who  else?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  correspondence  or  communications  that  were 
held  subsequently  between  Mr.  Russ  and  the  Ultramarine  Company? 

(Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  Government  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  cross-examination  on  any  matter  referred  to  in  the  direct  ex- 
amination. 

Objection  overruled.) 

A.  I  do,  in  a  general  way,  know  the  correspondence.  It  merely 
referred  to  the  renewal  of  the  contract  for  Russ  to  buy  ultramarine 
from  the  Ultramarine  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  was? — A.  Subsequent  to  this,  I  think, 
which  I  said  occurred  along  in  1903  or  1901. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  by  counsel  here  in  one  of  his  objections  that 
you  were  largely  instrumental  in  endeavoring  to  have  the  classifica- 
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lion  chanced  from  that  which  it  originally  had  when  it  was  passed 
upon  by  the  appraiser.  For  that  purpose  you  appeared  in  conjunc- 
tion with  officers  of  both  companies  as  well  as  of  your  own  Heller  & 
Merz  Company,  before  the  collector,  did  you  not  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  represented  there  by  whom? — A.  I  was  nol 
represented  by  anybody.  I  went  to  the  collector's  office,  presented 
the  matter,  and  asked  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  case,  and  in  due 
course  we  got  his  sample. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  conceded  that  before  the  proceedings  left  the 
collector  this  gentleman's  corporation,  the  Heller  &  Merz  Company, 
was  represented  by  me. 

The  Witness.  Sly  reason  for  having  stated  that  we  were  not  rep- 
resented by  anybody  was  that  at  the  first  hearing  we  were  not  repre- 
sented, but  subsequent  to  the  first  hearing  Mr.  Smith  came  in. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Smith  has  been  representing  your  corporation  ever 
since  in  this  matter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Represents  them  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  a  retainer  from  your  companies? — A.  Yas,  sir. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Smith  : 

Q.  Mr.  Merz,  were  you  present  at  this  hearing  when  a  witness 
named  Toch  testified  in  behalf  of  the  importers? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him? — A.  In  a  general  way. 

Q.  You  have  met  him  before? — A.  Yes;  I  have  met  him  before. 

Q.  You  know  him  by  reputation,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  written  a  book? — A.  Yes;  he 
wrote  a  book. 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  ultramarine  blue? — A.  On  the  subject  of 
tints  and  pigments  generalh%  and  includes  a  chapter  on  ultramarine 
blue. 

Q.  Has  that  book  been  largely  circulated  in  the  paint  trade? — A, 
The  book  is  rather  a  new  book,  hut  Mr.  Toch's  prominence  has  prob- 
ably given  it  a  large  circulation. 

Q.  l^ook  at  this  and  see  if  that  is  the  book.  [  Produces  a  book  and 
hands  same  to  witness.] — A.  That  is  the  book. 

Q.  And  this  Maximilian  Toch,  the  author  of  this  book,  is  the  Max- 
imilian Toch  that  was  a  witness? — A.  Yes, 

Mr.  Smith.  I  offer  in  evidence  from  this  book  pages  47  and  48, 
down  to  last  5  lines  on  page  48. 

(Book  in  question  marked  Exhibit  Q  for  identification.  Mr. 
Smith  states,  in  reply  to  question  by  importer's  counsel,  that  pages 
47-48  are  not  offered  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the 
witness  Toch's  testimony.) 

By  Mr.  Bouvier: 

Q.  You  have  known  Mr.  Toch  for  some  years,  have  you,  Mr. 
Merz? — A.  Yes,  in  a  general  way;  I  have  met  him  two  or  three 
times.     I  know  him  by  reputation  more  than  I  do  personally. 

Q.  You  mean  by  reputation  professionally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  hold  a  high  reputation  professionally  ? — A.  He  is  veiy 
prominent  in  the  Chemical  Society  of  New  York,  and  frequently  ad- 
dresses them.  I  see  him  announwd  as  a  speaker  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  there,  and  I  also  see  that  recently  he  held  a  very  long 
address  before  one  of  the  western  State's  pure  paint  commission. 
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Q.  Bj  that  am  I  to  infer  that  he  has  a  high  reputation  or  not, 
professionally,  from  what  you  say;  or  don't  you  know^ — ^A.  Why, 
yarious  people  would  regard  him  differently;  among  a  certain  class 
of  people  he  has  a  high  reputation. 

(r^o  objeellon  to  admission  of  book  in  evidence;  same  is  marked 
Exhibit  Q,  251814,  May  29, 1907.) 

By  Mr.  Smith  : 

Q.  Mr.  Merz,  did  you  hear  Mr.  Toch's  testimony  as  to  the  defini- 
tion of  ultramarine  bhie  having  a  certain  effect  on  the  nerve  fibers 
of  the  eye? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  test  as  that  known  either  in  chemistry  or 
commercially  with  reference  to  ultramarine  blue  that  you  ever  heard 
off 

Mr.  BouviBR.  Objected  to,  if  the  court  please,  upon  the  ground  that 
it  is  requesting  one  witness  to  pass  upon  the  statements  of  another 
witness.  It  isn't  redirect  examination  and  it  is  justified  by  nothing 
that  has  been  developed  upon  the  cross-examination. 

(Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Mr.  Merz,  I  believe  you  were  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hedges? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  your  concern  selling  barrel  paint? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  concern  does  sell  barrel  paint,  does  it? — ^A.  It  does. 

Q.  And  under  what  name? — A.  We  sell  it  under  various  names; 
generally  designate  the  color  of  the  barrel  paint,  and  sometimes  we 
sell  dry  paint  and  call  it  barrel  paint,  which  is  rather  a  misnomer. 
We  sell  ultramarine  as  barrel  paint. 

Q.  Does  calling  a  thing  a  dry  paint  in  any  way  indicate  what  par- 
ticular pi^ent  or  color  it  is? — A.  It  does  not;  all  pigments  suitable 
for  jrrindmg  into  paint  are  known  and  called  dry  paint;  for  example, 
whiting  and  zinc  oxide,  and  white  lead,  iron  oxide,  and  ultramarine 
are  all  indifferently  spoken  of  as  dry  paint. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  witness  Tocn  testifying  that  he  examined 
Reichard's  importation  to  determine  whether  it  was  ultramarine  or 
not,  bv  rub-out  test  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  his  testifying  that  he  bought  and  used  in  his  busi- 
ness a  certain  grade  of  ultramarine  blue  from  your  company? — A. 
I  do. 

Q.  What  was  that?— A.  "H.  M." 

Q.  And  do  you  recall  his  testifying  that  he  was  satisfied  that  Reich- 
ard's importation  was  not  ultramarine  blue,  because  of  the  very  great 
difference  in  color  between  it  and  your  H.  M.,  which  he  had  taken  as  a 
standard  ? 

(Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  importer  on  the  ground  that  the 
witness  Toch  did  not  state  that  he  bought  "  H.  M.") 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  brand  or  grade  of  ultramarine  blue  Toch's 
concern  buy  from  Heller  &  Merz  Company  ? 

(Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  importer  as  incompetent,  imma- 
terial, and  irrelevant,  and  not  proper  redirect  examination. 

Objection  overruled.) 

By  Mr.  Bouvier: 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  selling  department  of  the  Ultra- 
marine Company? — A.  No. 
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Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
Q.  In  what  way? — A/General  information. 

Q.  Conveyed  to  you  by  those  who  preside  over  that  department  I 
suppose?— A.  And  sometimes  by  the  trade  outside. 
Q.  In  respect,  therefore,  of  what  is  sold  by  the  Ultramarine  CJom- 

Eany,  you  are  dependent,  as  I  understand,  upon  the  information  from 
ureau  chiefs  of  that  company  as  well  as  the  statements  of  the  trade 
outside;  is  that  right?— A.  And  also  from  a  Imowledge  of  the  siiip- 
ments  that  are  made.  I  frequently  know  the  shipments  that  are 
made ;  samples  that  are  received  back  again  from  mills  give  me  direct 
information  as  to  what  they  did  receive. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  get  this  information  of  ma- 
terial sold  by  the  Ultramarine  Company,  so  that  you  are  able  to  tell 
what  each  purchaser  buys  from  the  Ultramarine  Company? — A.  I 
didn't  say  that  I  knew  what  each  purchaser  bought.  I  said  I  have 
general  information  as  to  what  a  number  of  purchasers  bought^  so  I 
have  no  information  what  each  purchaser  bought. 

Q.  How  would  you  get  your  information  in  respect  to  what  that 
number  buys? — A.  By  correspondence  that  I  read  over,  original  cor- 
respondence. 

Q.  Between  whom?— A.  Between  the  Ultramarine  Companj'  and 
the  purchaser. 

Q.  That  is,  if  it  is  addressed  to  the  Ultramarine  Company  you 
read  the  correspondence? — A.  Not  all  of  it;  frequently  it  is  rejorred 
to  me,  though . 

Q.  And  if  all  correspondence  is  not  referred  to  you,  of  course  you 
don't  know  but  some  correspondence  from  Toch  &  Co.  may  have 
escaped  you  ? — A.  T  never  saw  any  correi^pondence  from  Toch  &  Co. 
I  knew  that  Toch  bought  from 

Mr.  BouviER.  T  move  to  strike  the  latter  part  out. 

(So  ordered.) 

Q.  Where  would  you  be  when  you  get  this  correspondence  ? — A.  I 
would  be  at  the  Ultramarine  Company's  office  when  I  get  it. 

Q.  Do  you  make  your  headquarters  there? — A.  AVell.  I  have  vari- 
ous headquarters,  t  call  at  the  Ultramarine  Company's  office;  fre- 
quently they  telephone  to  me  and  ask  me  to  call  there. 

Q.  And  after  they  telephone  to  you  and  ask  you  to  call  there,  you 
say  that  in  many  instances  correspondence  that  comes  to  them  i? 
submitted  to  you:   is  that  right? — A.  Frequently. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  is  it  submitted  to  you? — A.  For  me  to  busJe 
mj'^  judgment  on  the  question  that  is  involved.  Sometimes  it  is  nec- 
essary for  me  to  be  informed  about  certain  details;  that  corre- 
spondence comes  to  me. 

Q.  If  I  correctly  understand  you,  you  have  never  received  any 
correspondence  from  Toch  ? — A.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Redirect  examination  resumed  by  Mr.  Smith  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  brand  of  ultramarine  blue  of  the  Heller  & 
Merz  Company  Mr.  Toch's  company  bought,  and  do  you  know  what 
brand  of  ultramarine  blue  of  the  Heller  &  Merz  Company  he  showed 
on  the  glass  exhibit  referred  to  in  his  testimony  on  page  95  of  these 
minutes  ? 

General  Appraiser  Sharreti's.  The  witness  must  be  cautioned  to 
answer  the  question  from  his  own  knowledge  and  not  from  any  in- 
ference of  testimony  on  the  record. 
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Mr.  BouviER.  Objected  to  as  incompetent  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  proper  redirect  examination,  upon  the  ground  that  no  proper 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  it,  and  upon  the  ground  that  the  ques- 
tion is  a  dual  one. 

(Obiection  overruled.) 

A.  I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 
\  Q.  And  -you  don't  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  brand  he 
was  referring  to  in  this  demonstration  that  he  made? 

Mr.  BouvEER.  Objected  to,  as  to  what  brand  he  was  referring  to, 
upon  the  ground  that  that  calls  for  a  conclusion  on  the  part  of  this 
witness  on  the  operation  of  another  witness's  mind. 

(Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Is  the  term  "  ultramarine  "  as  applied  to  blue  a  term  descriptive 
of  a  tint  or  shade  or  hue  of  blue,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  This  is  objected  to  as  improper  redirect  examination 
upon  the  ground  that  we  have  been  over  this  before;  that  the  witness 
has  testified  in  extenso  as  to  what  he  claimed  ultramarine  to  be,  and 
he  is  asked  now  by  this  question  to  criticise  and  pass  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  another  witness. 

By  General  Appraiser  Sharretts: 

Q.  Do  you  come  in  contact  with  the  trade  generally  throughout 
the  United  States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  them  personally? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  you  familiar  with  the  names  they  apply? — A.  Familiar 
with  the  names  they  apply. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Question  repeated. — ^A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  If  the  term  "  ultramarine  "  is  applied  to  blue,  does  that  describe 
a  shade  or  tint  or  hue?     What  is  it  descriptive  of? 

(Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  importer  on  the  same  grounds  as 
stated  in  previous  objection. 

Objection  overruled.) 

A.  It  is  descriptive  of  the  origin  of  the  method  of  manufacture 
and  the  nature  oi  the  blue. 

By  General  Appraiser  Sharretts: 
Q.  If  you  are  now  speaking  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  how  do 
you  know  the  trade  understands  it  ? — A.  The  trade  knows  that  under 
ultramarine  is  meant  a  blue  that  is  produced  in  a  certain  way,  that 
no  other  blue  can  be  produced  in  that  way,  and  also  that  it  has  certain 
properties  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other  blues.  That  is  common 
knowledge  to  the  trade. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Is  the  term  ultramarine  also  applied  in  trade  to  a  red  and 
yellow  ? 

(Same  objection  and  same  ruling.) 

A.  It  is  applied  to  a  red  color  and  to  a  green  color  which  are  pro- 
duced in  substantially  the  same  way  as  ultramarine  blue. 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  move  to  strike  out  "  in  substantially  the  same  way.** 
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By  General  Appraiser  McClelland: 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  in  trade,  commercially,  that  is  boiudit 
and  sold  as  an  ultramarine  bme  that  does  not  have  a  blue  shade?— 
A.  No. 

By  Mr.  SMrrH : 

Q.  Is  the  term  ultramarine  ever  used  in  trade  without  the  name  of 
any  color  after  it? . 

(Same  objection  and  ruling.) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  it  is  so  used,  what  does  the  trade  understand  it  to 
apply  to? 

((objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  importer  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
already  contained  in  the  record. 

Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  comparative  test,  which  you  can  show  by 
exhibits  here,  of  the  strength  of  Reichard's  grade  olue,  H.  M.  ultra- 
marine blue,  451  ultramarme  blue,  and  C.  B.  ultramarine  blue? 

^On  motion  of  counsel  for  the  importer,  the  question  is  ordered 
stricken  from  the  record.) 

Recross  by  Mr.  Bouvier: 

Q.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sharretts's  question  qualifying  you  to  speak 
for  the  trade,  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  you  sold  them  personally. 
When  did  you  sell  them  personally? — ^A.  I  have  frequently  callra 
on  a  certain  branch  of  the  trade  to  solicit  that  trade  and  even  taking 
an  order. 

Q.  When?— A.  I  should  say  in  1900.  prior  to  1900. 

General  Appraiser  Sharretts.  1897  and  immediately  prior  to 
1897? 

The  WrrNESS.  Oh,  yes ;  prior  to  1897  also. 

Q.  And  the  latest  that  you  have  done  that  was  in  1900? — A.  Yes; 
I  should  say  so. 


New  York,  November  2S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

CJiairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Sir:  We  fully  realize  that  the  mass  of  testimony  taken  by  your 
committee  upon  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  must  be  enor- 
mous, and  we  are  reluctant  to  add  anything  thereto,  but  we  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  call  your  attention  to  what  we  consider  a  gross 
misstatement  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Eugene  Merz  at  a  recent  hearing 
of  your  committee. 

We  quote  from  a  report  printed  in  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Re- 
porter of  November  16,  1908 : 

STATEMENT  OF  EUGENE  MEBZ,  OF  THE  HELLEB  &  MEBZ  COMPANY,  OF  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

♦  ♦  ♦  In  this  connection  we  would  refer  to  a  protested  case  which  recently 
came  before  the  collector  and  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  at  New 
York.  An  importation  of  a  very  inferior  grade  of  ultramarine  was  entered  by  a 
dealer  under  the  name  of  azure  gray  blue.  This  contained  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
ultramarine  blue,  and  was  dependent  for  its  coloring  power  and  commercial 
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value  entirely  on  tlie  ultramnrine  blue  it  contained.  This  waH  not  an  adulter- 
ated blue  or  a  mixture  of  pigments,  but  was  merely  an  ultramarine  blue  contain- 
ing an  unusual  amount  of  the  Impurities  incidental  to  its  manufacture. 

We  do  not  understand  how  Mr.  Merz  could  have  the  effrontery  to 
make  the  statement  above  quoted  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  despite 
the  very  active  part  voluntarily  taken  by  himself  in  the  protested  case 
he  mentions,  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  was 
directly  and  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  his  assertion. 

We  nave  no  desire  to  introduce  into  this  controversy  any  person- 
alities, but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Mr.  Merz  is  the  head  of  the 
ultramarine  trust  in  the  United  States. 

Azure  gray  blue  is  imported  exclusively  by  us,  no  other  concern 
brining  it  to  the  United  States  so  far  as  we  are  aware  of.  The  busi- 
ness m  it  is  new,  and,  as  yet,  very  small  indeed.  The  price  at  which 
it  is  sold  here  is  about  3  cents  per  pound,  and  the  injustice  of  assess- 
ing it  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  that  charged  on  goods  selling  as 
high  as  10  cents  and  over  a  pound  is  apparent. 

Azure  gray  blue  is  not  an  ultramarine  blue  and  is  not  known  com- 
mercially as  such;  it  is  simply  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of 
ultramarine  blue  and  is  not  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which 
ultramarine  is  ordinarily  used. 

We  feel  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  a  little  too  burdensome 
and  we  suggest  that  it  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This 
will  be  in  tne  line  of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Government,  as 
we  believe  that  this  light  concession  will  enable  importers  to  do  a 
somewhat  larger  business  in  this  article,  and  as  it  does  not  enter  into 
competition  with  any  similar  article  of  domestic  manufacture  the 
question  of  protection  can  not  properly  be  raised. 
Respectfully, 

F.  A.  Eeichabd. 


East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  November  S,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  oii  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  address  you  in  your  present  deliberations  on  tariff, 
to  call  your  attention  to  my  special  manufacture  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing the  protection  which  I,  as  an  American  manufacturer,  feel 
I  am  entitled  to. 

I  am  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  ceramic  col- 
ors, color  bodies,  enamels,  glazes,  and  fluxes  used  in  the  ceramic 
arts.  These  preparations  are  made  from  various  metallic  oxides, 
metals,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  very  expensive,  and  such  colors 
are  used  in  the  decoration  and  coloring  of  glass,  pottery,  earthen- 
ware, enameled  ware,  and  other  clay  articles  which  are  subjected  to 
a  fire  to  bring  out  its  proper  color  and  shades.  In  this  respect  they 
are  entirely  different  from  all  other  classes  of  colors  which  are  mixed 
with  a  drier  of  some  kind,  and  are  completed  as  soon  as  applied  with  a 
brush,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  ordinary  painting  or  coloring  proc- 
ess in  other  lines. 

Contentions  have  been  raised  to  create  a  doubt  as  to  what  paragraph 
under  the  present  tariff  act  these  ceramic  colors,  etc.,  should  apply, 
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and  I  therefore  beg  tx)  bring  this  to  your  notice,  so  that  my  infant  in- 
dustry may  receive  its  just  duee. 

I  do  not  ask  for  anything  more  than  30  per  cent,  which  Congress 
intended  I  should  have  under  the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 1907,  provided 
for  in  paragraph  58,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  con- 
tinue tms  line  oi  manufacture  in  this  country  against  the  foreign  com- 
petition. I  believe  that  this  particular  line  of  materials  used  only 
for  ceramic  purposes  should  be  considered  as  such,  in  a  separate  para- 
graph by  itself,  from  all  other  classes  of  colors. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  my  claim  your  favorable  consideration, 
I  remain, 

Eespectfully,  yours,  Samuel  Bloor. 


vSciiEDi'i.E  B. — AV/r^A'.  ('(/rf/ifnirarc^  and  (/Ja^strarf . 

BEAX'XITE. 

Philadelphia,  Novettiher  19.  1008, 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Comrriittee  on  ^Yays  and  }f(ans^ 

Ilovse  of  Bepfrsmtafins.  WasJungfon: 

\  *  *  *'  *  *  *  4e 

Beauxite,  paragraph  No.  93,  Dingley  bill,  duty  $1  per  2.240 
pounds,  which  while  not  included  under  Schedule  A  in  the  Dingley 
bill  is,  we  imderstand,  to  receive  consideration  under  that  schedule 
in  current  session  of  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

In  our  opinion  we  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  remove  beauxite 
from  the  list  of  taxable  raw  materials  and  transfer  it  to  the  free  list 
for  the  following  reasons : 

Practically  all  the  foreign  beauxite  imported  into  the  United 
States  is  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  the  domestic  de- 
posits, and  by  virtue  of  this  fact  its  free  entry  would  not  interfere 
with  the  American  mines  or  deposits,  the  larger  part  of  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  one  owner.  The  foreign  beauxite  contains  about  60 
per  cent  of  alumina  in  addition  to  20  per  cent  of  iron  with  silica 
contents  under  2  per  cent  American  beauxite  contains  47  to  55 
per  cent  alumina  with  1  to  6  per  cent  of  iron  and  from  6  to  15  per 
cent  silica.    The  different  character  becomes  at  once  apparent. 

Beauxite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum,  a  widespread  indus- 
try, and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  metal  "  aluminum."  There  is 
but  one  manufacturer  of  this  metal  in  America,  and  this  concern  con- 
trols nearly  all  of  the  domestic  article.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  re- 
moval of  present  duty  would  prove  a  vast  help  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  aluminum  works  at  the  seaboard,  while  the  industry  is 
now  absolutely  confined  to  the  concern  indicated.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  alumina  for  metal  purposes,  foreign  beauxite  is  much  more 
desirable  because  of  its  low  silica  contents,  2  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  domestic  as  high  as  15  per  cent. 

The  selling  price  of  domestic  beauxite  at  the  mines  is  about  $5  per 
ton;  the  minmg  cost  being  less  than  one-half  the  realized  price.  The 
selling  price  of  foreign  beauxite  at  port  of  shipment  is  $3.40  per 
ton ;  the  sea  freight  is  $2  per  ton.  and  the  duty  $1  per  ton — a  total  of 
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$6.40.    The  specific  dutv  indicated  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  of  about 
80  per  cent. 

Th^  domestic  production  in  1907  was  109,000  short  tons,  and  tbol 
importations  for  same  period  25,065  long  tons. 

The  revenue  to  the  Government  was  only  $25,065  in  1907. 

Beauxite  is  strictly  a  raw  material  from  every  possible  point  of 
view,  being  sold  as  taken  from  the  earth. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  domestic  beauxite  ia 
entirely  independent  of  any  duty  on  the  foreign  article.  The  small 
revenue  to  the  Government  js  so  infinitesimal  as  to  remove  beauxite 
from  any  consideration  as  producing  revenue,  and  renders  the  exist* 
ing  tariff  as  applied  to  this  article  oiuy  a  hindrance  and  a  discourage- 
ment to  the  extension  of  its  resultant  industries,  while  serving  no  pur- 
pose beneficial  to  this  country  or  to  any  of  its  citizens. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  honorable  Conrniittee 
on  Ways  and  Means  include  beauxite  on  the  list  of  raw  materially 
admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  tax. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Penksylvakia  Salt  JVIanufacturing  Company,    ' 
Thbo.  Abmstrong,  President. 


CALCINED    PLASTEK. 

Philadelphia,  November  JR?,  190S.    • 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  importers  of  calcined  plaster,  we  wish  to  urge  upon 
your  honorable  committee  the  desirability  of  reducing  the  present 
duty  on  manufactured  gypsum  from  $2.25  per  ton  to  the  former  Mc- 
Kinley  duty  of  $1.75  per  ton.  Our  reason  for  making  this  request 
is  that  we  deem  the  present  duty  exorbitant  and  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

During  the  past  year  the  manufacturers  at  the  Atlantic  ports  were 
unable  to  promptly  supply  the  demand  which  was  made  upon  them 
and  caused  great  inconvenience  to  consumers  throughout  the  Atlantic 
States,  who  were  compelled  to  delay  building  operations  awaiting  a 
supply  of  cancined  plaster. 

Our  house  is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  but  not  a  prON 
hibitory  one.  In  this  case  we  feel  that  the  present  duty'of  $2.25  pec 
ton  is  working  a  hardship  upon  all  classes,  whether  purchasers  or 
renters  of  real  estate. 

Your  committee  is  no  doubt  aware  that  the  gypsum  found  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick  is,  as  a  rule,  far  superior  in  quality  to 
any  found  in  the  United  States,  and  we  think  we  are  safe  m  saying 
that  gypsum  taken  from  the  better  quarries  of  the  above  province  will 
analyze  over  98  per  cent  pure  sulphate  of  lime,  which  we  have  never 
known  equaled  in  any  deposit  found  in  the  Northern  States.  > 
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Asking  your  careful  consideration  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
you  may  see  the  wisdom  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  calcined  plaster  to 
the  old  McKinley  rate  of  $1.76  per  ton,  we  remain, 
Very  truly, 

Sakitxl  H.  French  &  Co. 


♦  CaLAY. 

P1TTSBUK6,  Pa.,  November  17^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  attorney  of  the 
Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  dated  Novem- 
ber 12,  1908,  stating  that  hearings  on  Schedule  B  of  the  tariff  act  of 
18J)7  are  to  be  held  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington on  November  23, 1908,  and  that  endeavors  will  be  made  to  have 
a  duty  placed  on  fire  clay. 

We  are  very  large  users  of  Klingenberg  crown  clay,  imported  from 
Germany,  on  which  there  has  been  no  duty  for  many  years.  No 
clay  has  ever  been  found  in  this  country  that  can  be  used  by  crucible 
manufacturers.  We  know  the  refractories  company  do  not  want 
a  duty  placed  on  fire  clay,  and  we  protest  against  any  change  being 
made. 

If  the  matter  is  brought  before  the  committee,  you  will  certainly 
be  conferring  a  great  favor,  not  only  on  us  but  all  crucible  manu- 
facturers, by  using  your  influence  to  have  it  remain  on  the  free  list. 
With  kindest  regards,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

McCullough-Dalzell  CRuciBiiE  Co., 
C.  C.  Akensbbro,  President. 


GLASS  BOTTLES. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  SS,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  respectfully  request  that  there  be  no 
change  in  the  tariff  on  blown  glass  bottles,  as  shown  in  Schedule  B, 
sections  99  and  100,  of  the  tariff  law  of  1897. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  120  firms  and  companies  operating 
287  furnaces,  employing  12,000  skilled  and  25,000  unskilled  workmen, 
making  a  total  of  about  37,000  employees.  The  annual  yearly  output 
amounts  to  close  to  $45,000,000.  These  factories  are  located  in  the 
following  States:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Mary- 
land, Virginia.  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas, 
California,  and  Colorado. 

The  reason  that  we  ask  that  no  change  be  made  is  that  the  protec- 
tion afforded  us  by  the  present  tariff  is  only  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
pay  the  present  rate  of  wages  to  our  employees  and  to  sell  our  goods 
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in  competition  with  European  manufacturers.  (The  time  being  too 
short  to  furnish  a  detailed  statement  of  wages  in  foreign  countries, 
said  statement  will  be  furnished  to  your  committee  before  Decem- 
ber 4.) 

If  any  reduction  is  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  our  workmen 
to  accept  a  corresponding  reduction  in  wages. 

Geo.  W.  Yost, 
i.  m.  schellinqer, 
W.  G.  Baker, 
Geo.  H.  Hoyt, 

Committee. 


CLIFF  STONE. 

Chicago,  III.,  November  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  genuine  English  cliff 
stone  or  chalk,  which  whiting  and  Paris  whiting,  as  manufactured 
from  whiting,  is  used  as  the  basis  for  calsomine ;  also  is  used  by  pic- 
ture-frame manufacturers  and  paint  manufacturers.  Paris  white  is 
used  in  the  arts. 

English  goods  are  superior  to  the  American  goods;  in  fact,  all  coun- 
tries use  the  English  goods.  The  American  goods  is  so  inferior  to 
the  imported  that  the  trade  in  this  country  demand  the  English 
goods. 

There  is  not  sufficient  goods  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  as 
to  the  amount  of  goods  consumed  in  this  country  in  this  line.  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  the  information,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  get 
this  information,  as  the  crude  chalk,  there  is  no  duty  on  same. 

There  is  one- fourth  cent  per  pound  duty  on  manufactured  whiting, 
which  is  $20  per  ton  in  American  money — which  is  a  prohibitory 
tariff. 

If  this  manufactured  foreign  produce  is  allowed  to  come  into  this 
country  free  of  duty,  I  can  see  no  injustice  to  the  domestic  produce  of 
this  article.  I  think  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  this  foreign  prod- 
uct, as  the  rights  of  the  consumer  and  present  condition  should  be 
considered  as  well  as  the  rights  of  produce. 

I  hope  this  matter,  in  justice  to  all  the  people  at  large,  will  have 
the  proper  consideration.    I  respectfully  make  these  suggestions. 
I  am,  very  respectfidly,  yours, 

Lewis  W.  Grimm. 


GYPSUM. 

Crystal  City,  Mo.,  November  19^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Care  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  understand  that  the  committee  having  charge  of  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  on  plaster  rock  has  its  meeting  on  Monday  next 
to  take  up  the  question  of  whether  or  not  any  change  should  be  made 
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in  the  existing  tariff  applying  to  plaster  rock.  As  this  company  is 
extensively  interested  in  the  manuiacture  of  plaster  in  this  country, 
I  hope  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  allow  the  present  tariff  to  re- 
main as  it  is.  I  understand  that  Senator  DoUiver,  of  Iowa,  is  very 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  plaster  manufacturers  and  producers 
in  this  country,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  plaster  rock  is  mined 
and  manufactured  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Iowa.  If  you  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  Senator  on  this  question  I  think 
he  would  fully  inform  you  of  the  needs  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers. Anything  you  can  consistently  do  to  help  us  in  this  matter 
we  would  greatly  appreciate. 
Yours,  truly, 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 

Wm.  D.  Hartltel, 

Second  Vice-President. 
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porcelain. 

Philadelphla,  November  23j  1908. 

William  K.  Payne,  Esq., 

Clerk  Committee  Ways  and  MeanSy  Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  suggestions  relative  to  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  and  the  laws  pertaining  thereto  we  would  respect- 
fully state  that  we  think  the  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  decorated  porce- 
lain is  excessive.  The  charges  and  duty  together  make  it  cost  us 
nearly  100  per  cent  to  import. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  a  hardship  to  which  all 
importers  are  subject,  i.  e.,  the  duty  on  broken  articles.  Under  the 
present  ruling,  unless  10  per  cent  of  an  invoice  is  broken  we  must 
pay  upon  the  whole.  Now,  should  an  invoice  amounting  to  $1,000 
be  received  with  $99  worth  broken  we  have  to  pay  the  wvernment 
$59.40  on  articles  which  we  throw  away.  We  can  not  believe  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  further  increase  our  loss  by 
making  us  pay  on  worthless  articles,  and  we  beg  that  you  will  bring 
this  matter  before  your  committee. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

The  Chinese  Trading  Ox, 
Joshua  Teuis,  Manager. 


stained  glass. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chaii^man  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  National  Ornamental  Glass  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  composed  of  glass  stainers  in  all  of  the  prominent 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  including  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  all 
the  glass  of  this  character  manufactured  in  the  United  otates,  we  beg 
to  submit  for  your  consideration  certain  facts  patent  to  our  trade  ax3 
which  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  rate  of  tariff  on  stained-gla^ 
windows. 
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(a)  The  cost  of  production  of  our  product  consists  mainly  of  the 
item  of  labor ;  in  fact,  it  is  variously  estimated  from  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  entire  cost  of  production. 

(6)  Wages  in  Europe  are  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  what  corre- 
sponding labor  is  paid  for  in  this  country. 

(c)  Wages  have  in  the  last  decade  advanced  about  25  per  cent,  and 
at  that  time  our  industry  was  protected  with  a  65  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty. 

(d)  The  gross  product  of  our  industry  in  the  United  States  prob- 
ably exceeds  $6,000,000  annually,  employin;^  about  5,000  workmen. 

We  therefore  ask  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff : 

First.  Based  on  a  specific  duty  of  $2  per  square  foot  on  all  stained- 
glass  windows,  or  parts  of  windows,  painted,  stained,  or  enameled 
for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Second.  In  addition  thereto  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

Third.  We  would  also  recommend  the  elimination  of  all  conflicting 
clauses  which  have  heretofore  allowed  of  stained  or  painted  glass  or 
windows  being  brought  into  the  country  under  a  raw-material  classifi- 
cation. We  particularly  refer  to  paragraphs  Nos.  107  and  703  in  the 
present  tariff  schedule. 

Karl  Steward,  President. 

Attest: 

Wm.  G.  Speier,  Secretary. 


New  York,  November  23^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

HoMse  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  herewith  respectfully  submit  for  your  earnest  con- 
sideration the  following  petition,  feeling  that  the  great  disadvantage 
we  are  subjected  to  on  account  of  the  fects  herein  stated  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  your  honorable  committee  and  an  adjustment  made  of 
the  same. 

Very  respectfully, 
Decorative  Glass  Workers'  Protective  Association, 

Of  New  York  and  Vicinity. 


New  York,  November  23^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Eonse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. : 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  been  delegated  by  the  Decorative  Glass 
Workers'  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  to  present  to  your 
honorable  committee  reasons  that  should  convince  you  of  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  strong  protective  dutv  on  stained  or  painted 
glass  windows,  or  parts  or  sections  thereof,  or  painted  or  stained 
pieces  of  glass  intended  for  windows.  ^ 

From  tne  workman's  point  of  view  the  strongest  argument  is  pre- 
sented when  you  contrast  the  wages  and  mode  of  living  in  the  vari- 
ous European  countries  with  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States 
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and  the  American  standard  of  living.  The  necessity  for  a  substan- 
tial duty  becomes  at  once  apparent,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  follow- 
ing tables. 

The  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  are  as  follows : 

England,  $9  per  week  of  51  hours,  or  17|4  cents  per  hour. 

France,  $8  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  134  cents  per  hour. 

Germany,  $7.20  per  week  of  50  hours,  or  12f  cents  per  hour. 

Belgium,  $7  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  11§  cents  per  hour. 

Tyrol,  $5  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  8^  cents  per  hour. 

European  averages:  Average  wage,  $7.24  per  week;  average  hours, 
58  per  week ;  average  per  hour,  12f  cents. 

Wages  in  the  United  States. 


New  York 

Philadelphia  . 

ChicaKO 

BoMion 

Cincinnati 

PitlHburg 

Detroit 

Denver 

Davenpoit  ... 
Kansas  City  .. 
Minnt-upoiis.. 
IjOs  Angeles  .. 
New  Orleans  . 

Atlanta 

St.  I>^uiH 

San  Francisco 


Hours. 

Per  hour. 

OoUm. 

48 

48 

63 

32 

60 

36 

63 

m 

68 

84 

66 

25  A^ 

64 

27 

64 

27 

48 

85  \r 

66 

28; 

62 

S2A 

66 

25 

56 

25 

52 

321 

48 

« 

Per  week. 


IS 
17 
IS 
IS 
18 
14 
15 
15 
17 
16 
17 
14 
14 
17 
22 


Average  wage,  $16.75  per  week;  average  hours,  52|  per  week;  aver- 
age per  hour,  33  cents. 

Comparison  of  the  wage  and  hour  tables  show  thai  on  the  average 
the  European  mechanic  works  six  hours  longer  per  week,  or  fifty- 
eight  hours,  as  against  fifty-two  and  three-eighths  hours  in  the  United 
States.  Again,  the  foreign  workman  receives  but  12J  cents  per  hour, 
while  the  American  workman  received  33  cents  per  hour.  The 
weekly  average  wage  of  the  European  worker  is  $7.24  as  against 
$16.75  paid  to  the  American  workman. 

In  dealing  with  averages  correct  conclusions  are  not  alw'ays  arrived 
at.  We  in  New  York,  by  mutual  agreement  with  our  employers,  have 
a  minimum  wage  scale  of  $18  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours;  wages 
running  up  to  $28  per  week,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  workman, 
with  a  prevailing  rate  in  normal  times  of  well  over  $21  per  week. 

An  apprentice  starting  in  the  business  receives  $4  per  week  for  the 

first  six  months  of  his  apprenticeship.     Now,  this  equals  the  wage  of  a 

'  first-class  workman  in  the  Tyrol.     After  the  boy  has  served  three  and 

a  half  years  he  receives  $12  per  week,  which  is  more  than  the  best 

workers  in  Erope  receive. 

In  fact,  the  New  York  workman  is  compelled  to  pay  out  more 
money  for  rent  than  the  workman  in  South  Germany  receives  in 
wages.  We  cite  this  as  an  example  of  the  difference  in  living  condi- 
tions. When  5'ou  consider  this  as  one  of  the  three  great  essentials — 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing — it  must  be  plain  that  we  have  proven 
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the  absolute  need  of  a  strong  protective  duty  being  necessary,  if  we 
are  to  continue  the  struggle  to  build  up  a  useful  industry  in  this 
country. 

The  wage  scales  and  comparisons  show  at  once  that  the  foreign 
worker  receives  less  than  one-half  the  average  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States. 

When  you  consider  the  question  of  raw  material,  the  difference  is 
still  more  to  our  disadvantage  j  the  foreign  worker  being  on  the 
ground  where  the  raw  material  is  produced,  whereas  we  have  to  im- 
port same.  Again,  in  the  making  of  a  window,  it  requires  at  least 
twice  the  amount  of  glass  than  appears  in  the  finished  product,  con- 
sequently we  have  to  pay  duty  on  twice  the  amount  of  glass  required^ 
whereas  on  imported  windows  the  duty  is  charged  but  once,  and 
that  on  a  low  foreign  invoice. 

The  present  tariff  has  not  helped  to  develop  the  industry  at  all,  but 
quite  the  reverse.  It  has  encouraged  the  importation  of  stained- 
glass  windows  in  great  quantities,  while  the  home  industry  has 
diminished  and  will  soon  die  if  a  proper  basis  of  competition  is  not 
established. 

To  show  you  how  many  stained  or  painted  glass  windows  have  been 
imported  we  append  herewith  a  list  of  over  100  churches  glass  for 
which  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  Europe  under  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  paid  in  those  countries,  showing  conclusively 
the  present  tariff  act  has  not  been  effective  in  building  up  the  stainea 
or  painted  glass-window  industry  of  the  United  States. 

-    List  of  churches,  « 

St.  James,  Church  of  the  Ascension,  St.  Joseph^s,  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic  Chapel,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Thomas,  Holy 
Name,  St.  Nicholas,  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Convent 
of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Chapel  of  the  Sisters  of  Bon 
Secours,  New  York  City;  St.  Patrick's,  St.  Mary  Hospital  Chapel, 
Lady  of  Good  Council,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Brooklyn; 
St.  Gabriel's,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  St.  Joseph's,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.; 
St.  Louis,  St.  Michael's,  St.  Ann's,  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.;  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  St.  Bernard's, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asvlum,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  Blauveltville,  N.  Y. ;  Convent 
of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Kenwood,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Agnes,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. ;  Church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  Avondale,  N.  J.;  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Francis 
Chapel,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Immaculate  Conception,  Camden,  N.  J.; 
St.  Ann,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  St. 
Bonaventura's,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  St.  Clement's,  St.  Edwards', 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Gabriel,  St  Greg- 
ory, St.  Joachim,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Ludwig's,  St.  Monica, 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Leo,  St.  Stephanas 
Cliurch,  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  St.  Boniface,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Peter 
Clavier,  St  Joseph  Hospital  Chapel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C;  Chapel  of  Franciscan 
Sisters,  St.  Stanislau's,  St.  Joseph's,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  St.  Boniface, 
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'Williamsport,  Pa.;  St.  Anthony  Chapel,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  St  Joseph 
Oiurch,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  St.  Patrick's,  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Chapel  Sisters 
of  Charity,  Greensburg,  Pa. ;  St.  Peter's,  Columbia,  Pa. ;  St  Thomas', 
Camp  Grounds,  Pa.;  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  Our  Lady  of 
Victory,  Boston,  Mass.;  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  CambrTdge- 
port,  Mass.;  St.  Mary's,  Dedham,  Mass.;  Holy  Angels,  Upton,  Mass.; 
fet  Mary's,  Pawtucket,  R.  L;  St.  Charles,  Woonsocket,  R.  L:  Sl 
Edward's,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  St.  Michael,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Immacu- 
late Conception,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  Paul's,  St.  Lawrence,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Convent  Sisters  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood,  Mariastein, 
Ohio;  St.  Francis  Assisi,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  Francis  Convent, 
Oldenburg,  Ind. ;  Cathedral  of  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. :  St 
Anthony,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  St  Aloysius,  Sisters  of  the  Notre  Dame, 
Covington,  Ky. 

St.  Boniface,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Vincent's,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Church 
of  the  Jesu,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Chapel  of  Franciscan  Sisters,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.;  Cathedral,  Bellville,  111.;  St.  Joseph's,  St  Agatha, 
St  Mary's  Hospital  Chapel,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Elizabeth's,  St.  Martin's, 
St.  Stanislau's,  St.  Hedwig's,  Chicago,  111.;  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  Webster 
Grove,  Mo.;  Rock  Church,  Mereyville  Convent,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St 
Michael's  Ursuline  Convent,  St.  Alphonsus,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Teresa, 
New  Orleans,  La. :  St.  Cecilia  Academy,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Cathedral. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Church  of  Seven  Dolors,  Walsenburg,  Colo.;  St.  Vincent's,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  St.  JovSeph,  Marysville,  Cal. ;  Church  of  the  Assump- 
tion, Torrtales,  Cal. ;  Holy  Cross,  San  Framiisco,  Cal.;  St.  Marys, 
Augtin,  Tex.;  Ursuline  Convent  Chapel,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Cathedral, "St. 
Mary's,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

This  great  volume  of  work  has  been  imported  at  prices  against 
which  no  American  firm  can  compete  and  Ijope  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness. So  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
new  lines  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood  from  the  business  in  which 
they  have  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  and  the  workers  with 
them,  of  course,  have  had  to  adopt  the  newer  methods  of  American 
domestic  glass. 

Our  whole  object  in  coming  before  your  honorable  committee  is 
to  have  increased  opportunities  to  provide  steady  employment  for 
the  men  of  our  craft,  so  that  they  may  maintain  themselves  and 
families  as  decent,  self-respecting  citizens,  and  we  believe  that  this 
'can  best  be  accomplished  by  levying  a  duty  of  at  least  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

We  therefore  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  that  due 
consideration  may  be  given  the  above. 
-    Respectfully  submitted. 

Peter  Bell, 
Walter  H.  Crothers, 
''■  Edward  A.  Mason, 

;  I  Walter  West, 

F&r  Decorative  Glas<s  Workers^  Protective  Association^ 

of  New  York  and  ^nctnity. 


I 
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WOOD  SOLES   AND  IRON   RIAIS. 

Laurel  Springs,  N.  J.,  November  74, 1908, 
Mr.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Gom/mittee.  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  importers  of  raw  material  for  use  in  the  make-up  of 
our  shoes  we  take  a  great  interest  in  regard  to  tariff  revision.  Now, 
we  import  about  $1,000  worth  of  wood  soles  and  the  same  amount  in 
iron  rims,  that  are  put  on  the  edges  of  soles,  a  year. 

On  the  wood  soles  we  pay  35  per  cent  duty,  and  on  the  iron  rims 
45  per  cent.  Neither  of  these  goods  are  made  in  this  country,  so  you 
see  it  does  not  protect  American  manufacturers. 

The  irons  are  not  specially  mentioned;  therefore  come  under  the 
head  of  "  Manufactured  iron,"  and  the  wood  soles  under  the  head  of 
"Manufactured  wood."  Hardware  is  less  duty;  so  are  horseshoes, 
and  we  think  that  if  clog  irons  were  rated  the  same  as  horseshoes, 
which  they  are  similar  to,  we  could  sell  cheaper  and  do  a  much  larger 
business. 

These  shoes  are  worn  by  miners,  tin-plate  workers,  etc,  and  any 
reduction  of  rate  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  wearers. 

If  you  will  kindly  have  clog  soles  and  clog  irons  mentioned  in  the 
new  tariff  revision,  we  think  that  a  lower  rate  could  be  procured. 

Trusting  that  same  will  have  your  attention,  and  thanking  you  for 
same,  we  are. 

Very  respectfully,  William  Brown's  Sons. 


Schedule  C. — Metals^  and  manufactures  of 

BRONZE   POWDER. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CJiairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  appear  before  you  representing  the  American  product 
of  bronze  powder,  covered  by  section  175  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

175.  Bronze  powder,  twelve  cents  per  pound;  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  or 
aluminum,  iu  leaf,  six  cents  per  package  of  one  hundred  leaves. 

If  any  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  present  tariff,  in  behalf  of  all 
manufacturers  of  this  product  in  the  United  States  T  recommend 
that  the  paragraph  as  amended  read  as  follows : 

175.  Bronze  powder,  fifteen  cents  per  pound;  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  or 
aluminum,  in  leaf,  six  cents  per  package  of  one  hundred  leaves. 

This  is  an  increase  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  the  present  tariff,  and 
we  recommend  this  increase  for  the  following  reasons : 

A  protective  tariff  was  placed  upon  our  product  by  the  McKinley 
bill  of  1890  of  12  cents  a  pound,  and  it  was  continued  by  the  Dinglev 
tariff  of  1897.  Before  the  McKinley  tariff  was  passed  practically  all 
of  the  bronze  powders  consumed  in  this  country  were  imported,  and 
only  two  small  jfactories  existed.  To-day  we  have  five  factories  pro- 
ducing bronze  powders,  and  we  produce  about  one-half  of  the  bronze 
powder  consumed  in  the  United  States. 


BISMUTH. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nox^emiber  18, 1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C: 
We  quote  from  "  The  production  of  bismuth,"  by  C.  C.  Schnatter- 
beck,  published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1906 : 

Interesting  features  in  the  bismuth  Industry  in  1905  have  been  the  shipmeDt 
of  ore  from  a  new  deiwsit  in  California,  the  resumption  of  mining  on  the  fiamoos 
Ballard  property  in  CoJorado,  and  the  reduction  in  the  combination's  price  of 
the  metnl  in  London  from  10  shillings  ($2.43)  to  5  shillings  ($1.22)  per  ponnd. 
The  combination  thus  re<Uiced  its  price  TjO  per  cent  in  1005.  At  5  shillings  per 
pound  in  London  the  cost  in  Philadelphia  is  about  $1.28.  More  attention  baa 
also  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  deposits  in  Saxony,  the  most  impor- 
tnnt  in  the  world,  as  well  as  to  those  in  Austria,  Bolivia,  and  Australia.  For 
years  the  world's  consumption  of  bismuth  has  been  met  by  the  celebrated  mines 
in  Saxony,  where  it  occurs  chiefly  at  Schneeberg,  in  the  veins  which  are  worked 
for  cobalt  ores,  and  at  Altenberg,  where  the  metal  is  found  associated  with 
cassiterite.  Quantit?e8  of  bismuth  are  also  produced  as  a  by-product  in  smelt- 
ing lead  bullion  at  Freiberg,  Germany.  In  Austria  the  principal  sources  <rf 
supply  are  the  gold,  silver,  and  tin  bearing  ores  in  Bohemia,  where  bismuth  is 
also  recovered  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  uranium  oxide  at  Joachim- 
thai.  In  Australia  bismuth  is  widely  distributed,  being  associated  principally 
with  tin,  coi)per,  and  iron  pyrite,  and  with  the  noble  metals,  notably  in  Neir 
South   Wales  and  Queensland. 

Recently  there  has  been  developed  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  what  is  be- 
lieveil  to  be  an  enormous  deposit  of  tiii-bismuth-copper  ore.  Bolivia  has  long 
been  known  as  a  source  of  supply  of  bismuth,  the  metal  occurring  with  tin,  gold, 
and  silver  ores,  esiiecially  at  Tasna  and  Chorolque.  Mexico  also  has  deposits  of 
bismuth,  which  may  be  developed  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  near  future.  In 
France  bismuth  has  been  discovered  in  quantity  with  wolfram,  pyrite,  and  phoe- 
phatic  minerals  at  Mt»ymac.  The  Cornwall,  England,  tin  and  copper  mines 
have  also  produced  bismuth  in  small  quantity. 

Little  progress  is  shown  in  the  consumption  of  bismuth,  and  only  when  an 
extraordinary  demand  arises,  as  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  when  bismuth 
compounds  were  used  for  medicinal  and  surgical  purposes,  does  the  trade 
awaken  to  the  possibilities  of  expansion.  In  the  United  States  the  consump- 
tion of  metallic  bismuth  in  1905  was  between  175,(X)0  and  200,000  pounds.    Most 
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That  the  present  rate  is  not  prohibitive  is  illustrated  bv  the  fact  I 
that  German  bronze  powder  manufacturers  export  to  this  country  ; 
the  merchandise  to  the  amount  in  value  of  over  $1,000,000  a  year,  i| 
and  we  produce  about  the  same  amount  in  quantity  and  value.  il 

The  present  rate  of  duty  is  not  opposed  by  the  leading  importers  f{ 
of  the  article.  \ 

During  the  development  of  this  industry,  since  1890,  the  price  of 
bronze  powder,  whicn  is  produced  from  copper  and  zinc,  has  been 
reduced  to  the  consumer  by  50  per  cent. 

Germany  is  our  greatest  competitor,  and  we  ask  for  an  increase 
in  duty  purely  on  account  of  the  difference  in  wages  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  Wages  paid  in  the  United  States  aver- 
age over  100  per  cent  more  than  the  wages  paid  in  this  industry  in 
Germany. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Bronze  Powder  Mfg.  Co., 
Henry  Ahlborn,  President^ 

132  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
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of  this  was  imported  free  of  duty.  Small  quantities  of  bismuth  salts  for 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  purposes  have  also  been  imported.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  note  that  the  import  trade  has  grown  over  50  per  cent  in  the  last  ten 
years,  while  the  bismuth-mining  industry  in  this  country  has  shown  compar- 
atively little  progress.  This  is  not  because  there  is  a  scarcity  of  bismuth- 
bearing  deposits  in  the  United  States,  as  they  have  been  found  in  Colorado, 
California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  but  it  is  rather  the  result  of  inade- 
quate methods  of  smelting  the  metal  here.  The  refined  bismuth  imported  from 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  frequently  analyzes  over  96  per  cent  in  purity, 
while  crude  metal  will  be  93  to  96  per  cent,  having  as  impurities  antimony  and 
arsenic  or  other  metals. 

Mining  for  bismuth  in  the  United  States  is  at  present  centered  in  Leadville, 
Colo.,  where  the  newly  incorporated  Ballard  Consolidated  Alining  and  Milling 
Company  resumed  shipments  June  1,  1905,  from  the  properties  that  have  here- 
tofore been  owned  and  leased  by  individuals.  The  new  deposit  in  California, 
which  early  in  the  year  shipped  20  or  30  tons  of  ore,  is  situated  55  miles  east 
of  Banning.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  good  inquiry  in  the  market  for  bismuth 
sulphide  ore,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  the  near  future  the  metal 
would  be  recovered  from  the  immense  placer  dumps  of  schlrmerlte  (containing 
bismuth,  silver,  lead,  and  sulphur)  in  Montana  and  other  Western  States. 

Bismuth  metal  has  been  given  very  little  attention  by  American 
metal  producers,  possibly  due  to  lack  of  information,  by  reason  of  its 
close  control  by  the  foreign  syndicates — English  and  German,  who 
work  in  unison — not  only  of  the  world's  production,  but  also  of  its 
consumption.  The  facts  are  the  Saxon  Government  controlled  bis- 
muth until  1872,  when  large  shipments  were  made  to  England  from 
Bolivia,  the  result  of  which  brought  the  price  down  to  2s.  6d.  (G2 
cents)  per  pound.  The  fight  for  the  market  continued  for  three 
years — the  Bolivian  output  becoming  more  and  more  important — the 
Saxons  finally  concluding  they  must  treat  with  the  English  represent- 
atives of  the  Bolivian  mines.  The  result  was  an  agreement  to  grant 
the  English  firm  the  American,  French,  and  English  markets,  the 
Saxons  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  this  agreement  and  con- 
trol by  this  syndicate  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The  output 
from  Bolivia  for  the  year  1906  was  1,307,031  pounds,  according  to 
tlie  report  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Sorsby,  the  American  consul  at  La  Paz,  all 
of  which  went  to  England.  The  consumption  of  bismuth  in  the 
United  States  is  now  approximately  225,000  pounds  annually,  the 
exact  figures  of  the  Treasury  Department  being  243,920  pounds  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1906,  at  a  valuation  of  $378,562,  and  215,647  pounds  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1907,  at  a  valuation  of  $262,775.  The  United 
States  Government  does  not  derive  a  dollar's  revenue  at  the  present 
time  from  the  importation  of  this  important  metal,  nor  does  anyone 
else  in  the  United  States,  for  that  matter,  all  the  benefits  of  its  present 
consumption  going  to  foreign  countries. 

In  the  year  1905  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  of  St.  Louis,  de- 
cided to  take  up  bismuth  and  installed  a  plant  at  a  cost  of  about 
$20,000,  exclusively  for  separating  and  refining  of  bismuth.  When 
the  European  syndicate  became  aware  of  this,  tnej  lowered  the  price 
from  9  shillings  ($2.20)  per  pound,  the  price  ruhng  at  that  time,  to 
5  shillings  ($1.22)  per  pound,  about  45  per  cent,  as  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Schnatterbeck  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  brief,  and  not  only  did 
they  do  this,  but  went  so  far  as  to  caution  the  American  buyers  that 
if  they  bought  bismuth  from  other  sources  than  themselves  or  en- 
couraged the  production  of  bismuth  in  this  country,  they — the 
buyers — might  find  difficulty  in  buying  from  them  at  favorable  prices. 
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should  occasion  arise  in  the  future  which  might  make  it  necessary  to 
call  on  them  again  for  supplies.  Monsanto  continued  to  operate  the 
plant,  however,  for  a  little  over  a  year,  but  were  then  compelled  to 
shut  down,  and  this  plant  is  now  idle,  although  the  syndicate  did  sub- 
sequently advance  the  price  Is.  6d.  (37  cents)  per  pound,  the  price 
now  being  6s.  6d.  ($1.59)  per  pound. 

The  owners  of  bismuth  mines  in  the  United  States  are  not  war- 
ranted in  working  their  properties  for  bismuth  ore  under  present  con- 
ditions, having  no  assurance  of  value,  as  the  syndicate  raises  or  lowers 
the  price  of  bismuth  at  will,  and  the  bismuth  ores  in  this  country 
carry  but  little  other  value.  We  are  confident  that  if  the  following 
changes  suggested  herewith  be  made  in  the  tariff  it  would  result  im- 
mediately in  an  increased  interest  in  the  development  of  the  American 
bismuth  mines,  as  well  as  tend  to  bring  shipments  of  bullion  and  ores 
from  Mexico  and  the  South  American  countries  to  the  United  States 
for  refining. 

Bismuth  metal  is  now  used  to  some  extent  in  the  arts,  i.  e.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  soft  solder,  in  combination  with  lead,  tin,  and  anti- 
mony for  an  alloy  of  low  melting  point,  especially  desired  in  auto- 
matic sprinkling  heads  used  with  the  automatic  sprinkling  system. 
now  so  generally  installed  in  most  large  commercial  and  factory 
buildings. 

The  bismuth  salts  are  also  in  quite  large  demand.  The  oxychloride 
is  largely  used  in  face  powders,  and  the  nitrate  for  cosmetics.  The 
oxide  is  used  to  a  small  extent  in  making  porcelain  colors,  while  the 
subnitrate  and  other  unenumerated  salts  are  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  trust  you  will  see  the  correctness  of 
our  request  for  the  following  suggested  modifications  of  the  present 
tariff: 

Paragraph  629 :  Insert "  bismuth  "  after  "  silver,"  to  make  the  para- 
graph read: 

Ores  of  pold,  silver,  bismuth,  cor)per,  or  nickel,  and  nickel  matte:  sweepings 
of  gold  and  sliver,  free. 

Paragraph  182:  After  "lead  bullion  or  base  bullion  "  insert  " con- 
taining over  95  per  cent  of  lead,"  to  make  the  paragraph  read : 

I^ead  dross,  lead  bullion,  or  base  bullion  containing  over  95  per  cent  of  lead, 
lead  in  pigs,  etc.,  2i  cents  per  pound. 

New  paragraph: 

Lead  bullion  or  base  bullion  containing  95  per  cent  lead  or  less,  21  cents  per 
pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein:  Provided,  That  in  levying  and  collecting 
the  duty  on  lead,  duty  shall  also  be  levied  and  collected  on  any  other  dutiable 
material  contained  therein. 

In  explanation  of  the  request  for  the  two  preceding  paraCTaphs, 
the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  imported  several  shipments  of  Duliion 
from  Mexico  for  separation  and  refining,  principallv  for  the  bismuth 
contained  in  this  bullion,  the  assay  of  which  was  from  12  to  16  p«r 
cent  bismuth,  78  to  82  per  cent  lead,  and  appreciable  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver;  the  bismuth,  however,  being  of  chief  value,  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  The  Board  of  Appraisers  classi- 
fied these  shipments  under  paragraph  182  "  lead  or  base  bullion  "  and 
assessed  the  rate  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  the  total  weight  of  the 
bullion,  including  the  bismuth,  gold,  and  silver,  all  of  whiSi  are  now 
free,  the  importers  being  compelled  to  pay  2|  cents  per  pound  on 
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these  free  metals  under  that  paragraph.    We  repeat  from  Treasury 
decision  28202 : 

•  *  *  Under  the  previous  tariff  act  the  claim  of  the  importer  as  to  the 
assessment  of  duty  on  the  actual  weight  of  the  lead  contained  In  bullion  would 
merit  consideration  under  the  present  act.  However,  in  view  of  the  specific  pro- 
Yision  for  lead  or  base  bullion,  we  find  that  the  merchandise  the  subject  of  this 
protest  is  dutiable  as  assessed  under  paragraph  182  at  its  actual  weight  and 
without  deduction  for  the  w^eight  of  the  nondutiable  metals  contained  in  such 
base  bullion. 

Paragraph  495:  Bismuth  (free)  change  to  read: 

Bismuth  metal  unrefined  and  of  less  than  75  per  cent  purity,  free :  Provided, 
That  duty  shall  be  levied  and  collected  on  any  other  dutiable  material  con- 
tained therein. 

New  paragraph: 

Bismuth,  bismuth  alloys,  or  bullion  containing  75  per  cent  or  over  of  bismuth 
metal,  50  cents  per  pound  for  bismuth  contained  therein:  Provided,  That  in 
levying  and  collecting  the  duty  on  bismuth  duty  shall  also  be  levied  and  col- 
lected on  any  other  dutiable  material  contained  therein. 

New  paragraph: 

Bismuth  oxychloride,  and  all  salts  of  bismuth,  $1  per  pound. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Monsanto  Cbcbmical  Works, 
Per  Jno.  F.  Queeny,  President 
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The  card-clothmg  industry  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  an 
article  that  does  not  enter  into  general  consumption.  The  demand 
for  it  is  consequently  limited.  But,  while  the  amount  of  possible 
production  is  comparatively  small,  that  industry  requires  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  capital — probably  the  largest  amount  of 
capital  for  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  of  any  industry.  In  this 
country,  in  round  numbers,  $1,200,000  of  capital  is  employed  in  the 
annual  production  of  $1,200,006  worth  of  goods. 

The  manufacture  of  card  clothing  in  the  country  is  an  industry 
that  needs  increased  protection.  First,  because  it  pays  to  its  em- 
ployees wages  160  per  cent  higher  than  the  wages  paid  to  workmen 
of  the  same  class  in  foreign  countries.  The  American  manufacturer 
can  not,  therefore,  under  present  tariff  conditions  successfully  com- 
pete with  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  labor  market;  second,  be- 
cause, under  the  present  tariff,  in  most  cases,  the  duty  on  the  mate- 
rials entering  into  the  construction  of  card  clothing  is  greater  pro- 
portionately than  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article. 

Paragraph  146  provides  for  card  clothing  manufactured  from 
tempered  steel  wire,  45  cents  per  square  foot,  all  other  card  clothing 
20  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  two  articles  entering  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of  card  cloth- 
ing are  card  cloth  and  card  wire.  Card  cloth  consists  either  of  a 
certain  number  of  plies  of  cotton  and  linen,  a  certain  number  of  plies 
of  cotton,  linen,  and  rubber,  a  certain  number  of  plies  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  wool,  or  a  certain  number  of  plies  of  cotton,  linen,  wool, 
and  rubber. 

The  first  two  items  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  tiie  other  two  are  dutiable  at  44  cents  a  pound  and  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  if  valued  over  70  cents  a  pound,  44  cents  a  pound 
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and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  equivalent  to  125  to  160  per 
cent  duty. 

The  wire  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  same  is 
round  (par.  187).  Any  other  45  per  cent,  and  if  tin  coated,  two- 
tenths  cent  per  pound  additional. 

Card  clothmg  is  subject  to  a  specific  rate,  regardless  of  the  mate- 
rials entering  into  its  construction. 

In  1897  there  were  1,G00  card-setting  machines  in  operation,  while 
in  1906  and  1907,  two  good  business  years,  there  were  only  1,039  such 
machines  in  operation.  Likewise  the  amount  of  American-made 
card  clothing  used  in  this  country  has  steadily  decreased,  while  the 
amount  of  imported  clothing  has  increased.  Statistics  show  that  the 
total  sales  of  card  clothing  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  190G,  were 
1,B13.()85  scjuare  feet,  of  which  422,940  square  feet  were  imported,  and 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  were  1,399,054  square  feet,  of 
which  4C4J1()  square  feet  were  imported.  It  may  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  one-third  of  the  total  amount  sold  in  this  country 
was  imported. 

This  does  not  include  the  card  clothing  that  has  been  imported 
with  carding  machinery  since  the  decision  rendered  by  the  general 
appraisers  December  12,  1906  (G.  A.  ()490,  T.  D.  27760),  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  Massachu- 
setts, December  31,  1907  (T.  D.  'JSG88),  and  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Treasury  Department  February  3,  1908  (T.  D.  28732).  Since 
this  ruling  card  clothing  imported  with  carding  machinery  has  paid 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  under  paragraph  193,  which  means 
that  this  card  clothing  only  pays  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  square  foot  on 
the  lowest-priced  card  clothing  and  a  auty  of  36  cents  per  square  foot 
on  the  highest-priced  card  clothing. 

We  claim  that  this  was  not  the  intention  of  the  present  tariff  bill, 
as  it  gives  a  decided  advantage  to  the  importer  and  does  not  allow  the 
card-clothing  manufacturer  a  chance  to  compete  for  this  class  of 
work. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  gradual  increase  of  importations 
since  the  Dingley  tariff  law  was  enacted: 

Year  ending  June  30 — 

203,n02.01  square  feet  tempered  steel,  at  40  cents  per  square  foot 

1807 4,411.77  square  foot  olhors,  at  20  cents  per  square  foot. 

13.280.00  square  foot  tempered  steel,  at  40  cents  per  square  foot 
i«09        /1 70,(502.00  square  foot  tempered  steel,  at  45  cents  per  square  foot 

i»j» ^    5,772.00  square  foot  others,  at  20  cents  per  square  foot 

icoa        i31 9,618.83  square  foot  tempered  steel. 

ibJJ '^    3,0(>0.01  square  feet  others. 

ionn        /462,1 92.84  square  feet  tomi)ered  steel. 

ijuu "j^     5.031.48  square  foot  others. 

lom         /328,(»70.94  squnre  feet  tempered  steel. 

ijui -^     8,305.00  square  feet  others. 

-if^no        /267,723.74  square  feet  tempered  steel. 

lyu^ -^     3,524.01  square  feet  others. 

lonQ        /41 0,307.20  square  feet  tempered  steel. 

iwa ^    7,105.33  square  feet  others. 

icvu        /410,987.67  sciuare  feet  tempered  steel. 

1UU4 -^     5,214.33  square  feet  others, 

iftHK        /408,320.07  square  feet  tempered  steel. 

iwo -j^    4,732.67  square  feet  others. 

lonA        /413,244.82  square  foot  tempered  steel. 

iwo y^    0,702.00  square  foot  others. 

iQOT        1453,118.23  square  foot  tempered  steel. 
iwi -j^  11,598.17  square  feet  others. 
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These  importations  were  a  large  increase  over  the  years  previous 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law. 

Inasmuch  as  the  card  clothing  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
are  at  so  great  a  disadvantage  under  the  present  tariff  and  are  con- 
sequently gradually  losing  tneir  business  to  the  foreign  makers,  we 
would  respectfully  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  assessed  upon  card  cloth- 
ing be  as  follows: 

Per  square  foot. 

Card  clothing  manufactured  from  round,  tempered,  steel  wire,  unless 
otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act $0. 50 

Card  clothing  made  of  felt  face,  wool  face  of  a  rubber  face  cloth  con- 
taining wool .  55 

Card  clothing  manufactured  with  plated  wire,  brass  wire,  bronze  wire, 
double  convex  wire,  angular  wire,  sectoral  wire,  and  all  others  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act .  55 

Card  clothing  manufactured  of  round  iron  wire .20 

Unattached  card  clothing,  imported  with  machinery,  shall  be  classi- 
fied as  card  clothing  and  pay  the  rate  of  duty  specified  in  this  act. 

Or,  in  lieu  of  increasing  the  present  rates  on  the  manufactured 
product,  that  such  a  reduction  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  on  the 
materials  from  which  card  clothing  is  made  as  will  enable  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with  their  foreign 
rivals,  ^  , 

With  this  brief  we  deposit  samples,  with  tables  showing  compara- 
tive cost  price  of  card  clothing  made  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

By  George  L.  Hamilton, 

North  Andover^  Mass. 
For  Howard  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., 

Worcester^  Mass. 
Beckwith  Card  Co., 

Stafford  Springs^  Conn,. 
American  Card  Clothing  Co., 

WorceateVy  Mas8. 
Benjamin  Booth  &  Co., 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Amsterdam  Card  Clothing  Co., 

Amsterdam^  N.  F. 
Leicester  Card  Cixxthing  Co., 

Leicester^  Mass. 
Methxten  Napper  Co., 

Methuen^  Ma^s. 
Ashworth  Brothers, 

Fall  River^  Mass. 
Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Co., 

North  AndovcTj  Mass. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  16j  1908. 

chains. 

Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Gentlemen:  I,  as  the  president  of  the  Hand  Chainmakers'  Na- 
tional Union,  representing  95  per  cent  of  the  chainworkers  of  the 
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United  States,  haye  been  requested  to  address  you  in  the  interest  of 
our  trade.  Knowing  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
laws  of  our  country,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  for  two  years  the  chain  makers  of  this  country  have  work«l 
about  half  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  chain  has 
been  imported  to  this  country.  We,  as  American  mechanics,  desire 
to  be  protected  against  foreign  competition  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  us  as  American  citizens  to  live  and  maintain  our  families. 

Hoping  that  this  will  meet  with  your  just  consideration,  gentle- 
men, 1  beg  leave  to  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Davto  Chance, 
President  of  the  Hand  Chmmnakera*  Vnion^  U.  S.  A. 


CORBUGATED   BOILER  FUHNACE8. 

New  York,  November  J8, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Corwmittee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir  :  As  the  manufacturers  of  corrugated  boiler  furnaces  for  land 
and  marine  boilers,  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record,  first,  as 
protesting  against  any  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff  on  this  product; 
second,  to  ask  for  a  redrawing  of  the  clause  indicated  above,  for  rea- 
sons hereinafter  set  forth. 

1.  The  necessary  machinery  for  the  production  of  corrugated  boiler 
furnaces  has  U^en  produced  at  large  expense,  but  the  market  in  tliis 
country  for  this  article  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  during  the  best  of 
times  the  demand  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  approximately  reach  the 
producing  capacity  of  our  manufacturing  plant. 

The  present  tariff  rate  is  a  specific  duty  of  2J  cents  per  pound, 
and  this  rate  we  respectfully  suggest  be  maintained  in  any  revision 
of  the  tariff  which  may  be  made  or  contemplated. 

At  the  present  rate  of  duty  we  are  able  to  just  about  meet  the 
German  and  En2:lish  prices  for  corrugated  furnaces;  but  should  the 
duty  l)e  any  less,  we  would  not  be  able  to  ward  off  foreign  competi- 
tion, as  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  entering  into  the  construction 
of  corrugated  furnaces  in  Europe  is  roundly  one-third  less  than  what 
we  pay  in  this  count r}%  and  therefore  we  would  be  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue this  portion  of  our  business. 

Even  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  some  corrugated  furnaces  are 
broncfht  into  this  country  from  abroad,  showing  that  any  reduction 
in  tlie  pi'esent  tariff  would  open  thfe  door  to  foreign  manufacturers 
and  the  oonsc<iuont  injury  to  this  company  and  the  workmen  in  its 
em  ploy. 

2.  AVe  respect fuUv  suggest  that  section  152  of  Schedule  C — roanu- 
factures  of  iron  anti  steel — be  redrawn  in  anv  future  revision  of  the 
tariff  schedule,  in  order  to  remove  the  ambiguity  which  at  present 
exists  in  it,  and  prevent  any  evasion  of  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  ^ 
cents  per  pound  on  corrugated  boiler  furnaces,  which  is  clearly  the 
intention  of  this  clause. 
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We  believe  that  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  language,  corru- 
gated boiler  furnaces  have  been  brought  into  this  country  under  the 
name  of  tubes  or  flues,  upon  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  2  cents  per 
pound,  instead  of  2^  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  true  that  a  corrugated  furnace  is  cylindrical  in  form,  but 
when  the  distinctive  use  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  construction  of 
a  steam  boiler  is  considered,  there  is  no  process  of  reasoning  which 
can  be  applied  to  bring  it  under  the  classification  of  a  tube  or  flue; 
hence  our  request  for  a  redrawing  of  this  particular  clause  of  this 
schedule.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  possible  to  evade  the  prescribed 
tariff  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  which  is  a  serious  detriment  to  our 
business,  and  one  which  is  not  possible  for  us  to  successfully  meet, 
should  it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  force. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  suggest  that  clause  162  of  Schedule 
C — ^metals  and  manufactures  of — ^te  altered  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Lap  welded,  butt  welded,  seamed,  or  Jointed  iron  or  steel  boUer  tubes,  pipes, 
flues,  or  stays,  not  thinner  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  two  cents  per 
pound ; "  welded  cylindrical  furnaces  made  from  rolled  plate  metal,  when  cor- 
rugated, ribbed,  or  otherwise  reenforced  against  collapsing  pressure,  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound ;  "  all  other  iron  or  steel  tubes,  finished,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem." 


Very  respectfully, 


The  CoNTiNBNTAii  Iron  Works, 
Thos.  F.  Rowland,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


cotton  ties  and  jute  bagging. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  C,  November  17 j  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  resolutions  of  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  desiring  relief  from  the  tariff  tax  on  jute 
bagging  and  steel  cotton  ties.  Representing,  as  I  do,  a  cotton-pro- 
ducing section,  I  know  that  my  constituents  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  demand  proffered  in  the  resolutions,  and  I  urgently  request  the 
favorable  consideration  of  your  committee.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
shall  gladly  appear  in  person  before  the  committee  diould  it  desire 
any  elaboration  of  the  views  herein  expressed. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Francis  Rives  Lassiter, 
Member  of  Congress^  Fourth  District  of  Virginia. 


[Extract  from  minutes  of  board  of  directors,  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  meeting.] 

November  0,  1908. 

Whereas  the  Wnys  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  meet  in  the  near  future  to  hear  argument  In  rehition  to  tariff  amendments; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  tariff  on  jute  bapffinj;  used  for  baling  cotton  and  on 
steel  cotton  ties  amounts  to  0  cents  or  more  per  bale;  and 

Whereas  this  tax  Is  a  direct  burden  on  the  cotton-raising  Industry  of  the 
South  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  manufacturers,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  thrive 
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at  the  expense  of  the  most  Important  class  of  agrlcalturists  In  tbis  cottntty: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  earnestly  urges  that  all 
bagging  and  ties  used  in  the  baling  of  cotton  be  put  on  the  free  list. 

Rcsolvcdy  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  Louisiana 
and  those  from  the  other  cotton  States  be  earnestly  urged  to  present  this  mat- 
ter before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  any  other  congressional  com- 
mittee before  which  it  may  be  considered  in  such  light  as  will  prove  the  Justice 
of  our  request  and  the  urgency  for  all  proper  relief  in  the  premiaea. 

A  true  copy. 

H.  G.  Hesteb,  Secretary^ 


Yazoo  Citt,  Miss.,  Novemb^  13,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  received  some  time  ago,  from  your  clerk,  a  circular 
card  saying  that  the  committee  was  open  to  hearings  from  me  and 
other  people.  In  addition  to  that  the  card  made  a  requirement  that 
the  person  asking  to  be  heard  give  his  name,  permanent  address,  tem- 
porary address  m  Washington,  and  the  names  of  those  whom  he 
represents.  One  part  of  it  I  ought  to  respond  to  in  making  the  re- 
quest that  I  now  do.  I  represent  every  cotton  farmer  and  laborer,  as 
well  as  every  cotton  broker  and  factor,  in  the  country. 

I  urge  upon  the  committee  the  desirability  of  putting  jute  bagging 
and  cotton  ties  upon  the  free  list.  Cotton  is  about  the  only  agricul- 
tural product  in  the  United  States  being  produced  this  year  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  production,  except  for  skillful  farmers.  The  pro- 
ducers of  12,000,000  or  13,000,000  bales  of  cotton  ought  no  longer  to 
be  burdened  with  the  tax  on  bagging  and  ties.  If  they  were  situ- 
ated in  the  North  or  the  West  or  the  East,  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
not  be  burdened  with  it.  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  appear 
before  the  committee  and  be  sworn  in  order  to  express  this  opinion 
or  to  have  it  communicated  to  the  committee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  Sharp  Wn-LiAMS. 


CUTLERY. 


Lakeville,  Conn.,  November  17, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  Member  of  Congress, 

Chainnan  of  the  M^njs  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Rorrarding  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff  as 
affectin.2:  the  duties  on  pocketknivos,  clasp  knives,  pruning  and  bud- 
dine:  knives,  etc.,  we  bog  to  say  that  we  would  be  very  glad  to  s*h» 
the  present  duties  increased.  The  present  situation  is  suHicienily 
unfavorable,  and  in  the  event  of  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  cuilery, 
would  be  disastrous  to  us. 

The  manufacture  of  ])ocket  cutlery  in  the  United  States  is  one  of 
tlic  "  infant  industries  "  that  has  never  been  sufficiently  protected.  As 
a  result,  tliore  are  coni])aratively  few  producers  in  this  country,  and 
not  above  a  half  dozen  of  any  size.  Instead  of  large  fortunes  having 
been  made  in  the  business,  there  have  been  many  lailures. 
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Knives  equal  in  quality  to  any  made  abroad  are  made  in  this 
coimtry,  and  many  more  and  in  greater  variety  would  be  made  if 
they  could  be  marketed  to  advantage  in  competition  with  foreim 
^oods.  Working  under  patents  affects  this  business  very  little,  as  the 
mechanical  principle  applying  to  pocket  knives  is,  in  the  main,  the 
same  as  it  has  been  for  centuries.  The  question  is  chiefly  one  of 
placing  the  product  of  plentiful,  cheap,  foreign,  skilled  labor  against 
the  product  of  scarce,  high-priced,  skilled  labor  here.  To  meet  the 
resultant  competition,  American  manufacturers  have  had  their  prof- 
its reduced  to  practically  the  vanishing  point,  whereas,  if  a  suffi- 
ciently high  tariff  prevented  thousands  of  dealers  from  handling 
foreign-made  knives,  they  would  have  to  be  sufficiently  patriotic  to 
use  domestic  goods. 

We  presume  that  letters  of  this  general  character  will  have  less 
weight  with  the  revisers  of  the  tariff  than  exact  schedules  of  com- 
parative costs,  etc.  These  latter  will  doubtless  be  supplied  by  the 
American  Pocket  Cutlery  Manufacturers'  Ass<)ciation,  and  we  trust 
they  will  be  g^ven  full  consideration  in  arranging  the  details  of  the 
revision,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  incontrovertible  facts  in  this 
case  are — 

(1)  That  the  pocket  cutlery  industry  in  this  country  is  relatively 
weak,  composed  of  widely  scattered  units,  which  it  has  been  impos- 
sible, so  far,  at  least,  to  combine. 

(2)  That  foreign-made  knives  are  imported  in  great  quantities 
and  marketed  to  advantage  to  the  detriment  of  American  products. 

(3)  That  the  only  persons  affected  favorably  by  the  present  sched- 
ule, and  who  would  be  further  favorably  affected  by  a  reduction  of 
duties,  are  a  number  of  importers  (usually  of  foreign  extraction)  in 
New  York  City  and  several  other  ports  of  entry. 

(4)  That  there  is  probably  considerable  opportunity  for  under- 
valuation of  imports  and  other  devious  methods  of  evading  the  duties. 
We  make  no  specific  charges,  but  such  conditions  have  existed  in 
times  past,  possibly  exist  now,  and  if  not  properly  guarded  against 
will  surely  exist  in  the  future. 

Doubtless  this  letter  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  mass  of  your  cor- 
respondence, but  should  it  happen  to  assist  in  fixing  in  your  mind 
the  status  or  this  industry  as  it  will  be  affected  by  the  action  of  Con- 
gress we  shall  feel  amply  repaid. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

HoLLEY  Manufacturing  Company, 
Malcolai  D.  Rudd, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 


double-barreled  guns. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  November  i^,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

Washinr/ton^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  reference  to  hearings  now  being  had  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff  before  your  honorable  committee,  we  are  advised 
that  the  metal  schedule,  which  includes  our  manufacture  of  double- 
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barreled  guns,  will  be  taken  up  on  the  25th  of  this  month.  This  is  a 
very  important  matter  with  us,  as  upon  the  protection  afforded  us 
by  the  present  schedule  our  prosperity,  if  not  our  very  existence, 
depends. 

While  we  may  not  be  able  to  have  a  personal  representative  at  the 
hearing,  we  beg  to  submit  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  upon 
this  suDJect,  written  to  the  Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter,  Representative  of 
this  district  in  CJongress,  under  date  of  December  28,  1906,  covering 
to  some  extent  the  conditions  involved  by  the  tariff  in  our  business. 
While  these  figures  are  not  brought  down  to  date,  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  material  change  in  the  principle  involved  except  that 
we  might  add  that  we  believe  our  competitors  in  Europe  are  steadily 
developing  improved  facilities  in  the  way  of  modem  machinery  to 
better  utifize  their  cheaper  labor.  We  therefore  believe  that  any  re- 
duction in  the  present  schedule  would  work  great  hardship  to  us  as 
one  of  the  smaller  manufacturers,  and  no  doubt  to  others  in  the  same 
hne  as  well. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  article  submitted,  and  beg 
to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  present 
schedule. 

Thanking  you  for  any  courtesy  and  attention,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Baker  Gun  and  Forging  Compant, 
F.  M.  Farwell,  President, 


December  28,   1906. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter, 

Niagara  Falls^  N.  Y, 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  esteemed  request,  I  now 
take  pleasure  in  writing  you  something  of  my  views  regarding  the 
present  tariff  schedule  in  its  relation  to  our  business. 

We  manufacture  a  line  of  double-barrel  shotguns  in  numerous 
grades,  ranging  in  retail  price  from  $20  to  $250.  It  is  a  similar  line 
to  that  extensively  manufactured  in  Europe  for  some  generations 
past  in  its  various  stages  of  progressive  development.  As  with 
many  other  things,  we  and  other  American  makers  have  been  follow- 
ers rather  than  leaders  in  this  line  and  only  until  recently  could  we 
justly  claim  equality  or  superiority  in  its  production.  Unlike  manv 
other  articles,  the  gun  had  its  origin  and  early  development  as  wefl 
as  its  later  perfection  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  Old  World. 
Its  initial  sta§:es  of  manufacture  in  this  countiy  were  therefore  in 
direct  competition  with  the  established  facilities  and  lowly  paid 
skilled  labor  of  those  countries. 

Concurrently  with  the  rapid  development  of  military  arms  in 
Europe  incident  to  almost  perpetual  warfare  there  for  generations, 
the  sporting  arm  or  double-barrel  fowling  piece  which  we  manufac- 
ture was  also  developed  niul  found  its  broadest  field  of  use  in  this 
and  otlier  countries  of  limited  settlement,  abounding  in  quantities  of 
wild  pi  me. 

It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  its  manufacture  should  early 
have  been  undertaken  in  this  country,  which  on  established  prin- 
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ciples  and  models  probably  could  not  have  been  successfully  done 
without  some  protection. 

Contradictory  to  the  theoretical  decline  of  the  uses  of  the  arm  on 
account  of  the  diminishing  quantities  of  game  and  the  enactment  of 
wise  laws  limiting  the  shootmg  season  in  most  States  to  a  few  fall 
months,  a  large  industry  has  been  built  up  which  is  now  in  nearly 
«very  individual  case  prosperous  and  fairly  profitable. 

We  are  protected  under  the  present  schedule  by  a  compound  duty, 
so  far  as  it  affects  our  product,  of  $6  specific  and  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (on  guns  valued  at  more  than  $10).  Our  cost  of  manu- 
facture comprises  approximately  60  per  cent  labor,  25  per  cent  mate- 
rial, and  15  per  cent  general  expenses.  For  labor  we  pay  about  twice 
or  tiiree  times  that  paid  the  same  class  in  Europe.  A  considerable 
part  of  our  cost  of  material  however  goes  to  the  European  manu- 
facturers and  their  labor  for  cun  barrels  and  stocks,  from  whence  we, 
obtain  all  that  we  use.  While  a  few  steel  barrels  are  made  in  this 
country,  the  manufacture  of  figured  Damascus  and  twist  barrels 
has  never  been  undertaken  here  to  any  extent  nor  with  any  degree  of 
success.  The  making  of  this  class  of  barrels  is  done  mostly  by  hand 
and  in  its  nature  does  not  admit  of  much  machine  work.  Not  only 
are  we  lacking  in  the  necessary  skill  and  material  to  properly  make 
them,  but  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  considering  the  work  in- 
volved prohibits  their  manufacture  here. 

Almost  from  the  time  of  the  invention  of  firearms  has  this  Indus* 
try  been  carried  on  in  European  countries  with  crude  facilities  but 
consummate  skill,  and  it  is  an  instinctive  art  with  them  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  by  those  engaged  in  it.  These  barrels, 
rough  bored,  come  in  duty  free  as  raw  material,  from  which  sta^e  we 
build  them  up,  together  with  all  other  parts  of  the  gun,  with  skilled 
labor  into  the  finished  product. 

The  price  of  our  product  has  been  steadily  lowered,  while  the  cost 
of  certain  labor  ana  materials  entering  into  its  construction  during 
the  more  recent  time  has  been  increased.  This  has  been  the  result 
not  only  of  domestic  competition,  but  made  possible  by  larger  sales, 
steadier  output,  and  the  resultant  economies  of  manufacture  and  gen- 
eral prosperous  conditions  under  a  stable  tariff  policy.  It  doubtless 
could  not  have  been  done  in  competition  with  foreign  labor  but  for 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff.  Under  the  so-called 
Wilson  schedule  of  lower  duties  our  factory  was  forced  temporarily 
to  close. 

I  think  you  would  hardly  wish  to  see  the  labor  conditions  of  this 
country  like  those  of  Europe,  as  I  myself  have  but  recently  seen  them 
there.  That  is  a  hard  country  on  man's  best  friends — women  and 
dogs — while  the  children  come  in  for  no  small  share  of  the  toil  and 
drudgery  necessary  to  their  subsistence  at  the  expense  of  early  in- 
tellectual and  physical  development.  While  in  many  gun  factories 
there  conditions  are  satisfactory  according  to  their  standards,  wages 
generally  paid  skilled  mechanicians  are  much  lower  than  in  this, 
country,  and  a  large  part  of  the  heavy  and  mechanical  labor  is  per- 
formed by  poorly  paid  women,  such  as  is  done  in  this  country  by  men 
at  fair  wages.  The  cheaper  grades  of  guns,  however,  many  of  which 
find  their  way  into  this  market,  are  produced  by  labor  which  hardly 
realizes  an  existence. 


■  I 

■  I 
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Up  to  a  certain  stage,  guns  are  made  by  machinery  mostly,  but      || 
after  that  it  is  all  hand  labor.  ; 

The  cheaper  grades  produced  abroad,  costing  there  but  $4  or  $5,  j  I 
pass  throu^  the  hands  of  some  40  different  workmen  and  nnder^  i| 
as  many  different  processes  of  skilled  or  partly  skilled  labor.  This  j 
is  done  largely  by  the  women  and  children  under  piece-work  contract  •■ 
in  their  own  homes,  and  how  little  each  receives  is  not  difficult  to 
estimate  approximately. 

Even  from  the  standpoint  of  altruism,  their  conditions  would  not 
be  materially  bettered  by  a  change  in  our  tariff,  but  on  the  contrary 
competition  on  a  nonprotective  basis  would  doubtless  force  similar 
conditions  here  or  else  a  large  reduction  in  our  output. 

Of  the  guns  which  come  into  competition  with  those  we  manufac- 
ture there  were  imported  into  this  country,  according  to  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  oy  years  (ending 
June  30)  and  values:  1903,  $69,688;  1904,  $62,538;  1905,  $62,461; 
1906,  $66,337. 

The  importation  of  forged  rough-bored  tubes  for  barrels  by  the 
American  manufacturers  for  the  corresponding  years  were:  19Q^ 
$233,826.66;  1904,  $172,691.19;  1905,  $216,876;  1906,  $260,683. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  we  have  been  barely  able  to* 
hold  our  home  market  against  the  finished  product  of  foreign  comp«- 
tition,  and  have  drawn  heavily  upon  them  for  our  rough  tubes  or 
barrels,  which  do  not  come  into  competition  to  any  considerable 
extent  with  similar  manufacture  here,  being  produced  abroad  by 
low-paid  skilled  labor  of  special  experience. 

I  nave  before  stated  that  while  our  labor  and  material  have  been 
increasing  in  cost  and  are  higher  than  in  Europe,  the  price  of  our 
product  has  been  lowered  by  domestic  competition.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  we  are  now  able  to  place  upon  our  home  market  gunaf 
of  about  the  same  grade  at  about  the  same  prices  as  those  manufac- 
tured  abroad  are  placed  on  their  markets  there. 

The  manufacture  of  the  standard  double-barreled  gun,  however,  is 
not  and  has  not  for  some  years  been  excessively  profitable,  paying  b«t 
a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  invested,  and  in  some  cases  none  at  all. 
Only  by  keeping  up  the  volume  can  the  scale  be  prevented  turning 
from  the  profit  to  the  loss  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  and  this  doubtless 
could  not  be  done  if  our  tariff  were  lowered,  admitting  a  flood  of  the 
foreign  product  to  be  poured  in  upon  us,  with  but  little  if  any  lower- 
ing of  prices  to  the  consumer. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  something  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  gim  making,  to  show  that  it  had  its  origin  abroad,  and  there- 
fore, unlike  many  other  American  industries,  did  not  have  its  initia- 
tive here.  It  had  to  be  developed  in  the  face  of  strong  foreign  com- 
petition, and  therefore  protection  Was,  and  I  believe  still  is,  necessary. 

From  the  same  source  as  the  previous  statistics  quoted  I  am  able  to 
give  you  some  further  figures  showing  the  capital,  wages,  and  value 
of  output  of  the  American  firearms  industry,  as  follows: 


Year. 


18B0.. 
1890.. 
1900.. 
1906.. 


Oapltid. 


18.116.489 
4.«72.4M 
0.916.2S1 

10,S7d.9M 


WafM. 


12.700.281 
1.8W.881 
2,648.966 
8,ftl.8aO 


Ontpol. 


$6.796.«r 
S.444.6J 
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I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  ratio  of  wages  to  output :  1880, 
47  per  cent;  1890,  60  per  cent;  1900,  47  per  cent;  1906,  46  per  cent 
As  the  value  of  output  given  is  probably  higher  than  actual  cost,  these 
ratios  should  doubtless  be  20  to  26  per  cent  higher,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  of  any  benefits  of  the  tariff  labor  shares  at  least 
equally  with  invested  capital.  You  will  observe  the  diminution  of 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  capital  between  1880  and  1890,  which  takes  in 
the  period  of  tariff  revision  of  1883,  and  the  free  trade  or  tariff  re- 
form administration  of  1884  to  1888,  leading  up  to  the  higher  revision 
of  1890.  From  1890  to  1900  an  increase  of  about  60  per  cent  in  capi- 
tal is  shown,  but  still  15  per  cent  below  that  of  1880 — twenty  years 
before.  This  included  the  short  period  of  operation  of  the  higher 
tariff  of  1890,  the  free-trade  revision  of  1894,  and  the  return  to  the 
higher  schedule  of  1897.  From  1900  to  1905  note  the  large  increase 
in  the  five  years  from  seven  millions  to  over  ten  millions  under  the 
present  schedule — a  strong  argument  surely  for  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  basic  patents  of  the  double-barrel  gun  have  long  since  expired 
and  therefore  afford  us  no  protection  in  this  form  except  as  to  a  few 
minor  or  special  features.  Neither  are  we  in  any  combination  with 
other  manufacturers  to  restrict  output  or  prices.  We  are  simply  in 
open  competition  with  the  older-establishea  industry  and  lower-paid 
labor  of  Europe,  in  which  our  only  advantage  lies  in  the  tariff  and  our 
hope  in  its  stability  on  the  present,  as  I  believe,  just  and  equitable 
basis. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

F.  M.  Farwell, 
President-Treasurer  Baker  Gun  and  For  gin  ff  Co. 
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New  York,  November  21^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman^  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Schedule  C. — Metals^  and  manufactures  of — Paragraph  169. 

Paragraph  159  reads :  "  Sheets,  plates,  wares,  or  articles  of  iron, 
steel,  or  other  metal,  enameled  or  glazed  with  vitreous  glasses,  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Enameled  Ware. 

Sir:  The  undersigned  represent  the  manufacturers  of  enameled 
ware  in  the  Uniled  States.  Your  committee  have  given  notice  that 
on  the  25th  instant  you  will  consider  Schedule  C,  and  we  beg  to  file 
answer  to  said  notice  and  to  present  herein  a  very  brief  statement, 
Iftter  to  be  amplified  by  the  suomission  of  proofs  of  our  several  coi^- 
tentioBS. 

There  are  in  this  country  about  28  factories  manufacturing  enam- 
eled ware;  the  aggre^te  capital  invested  is  in  excess  of  $20,000,000. 
The  nomher  of  working  people  who  are  dependent  on  the  industry 
aggregate  15,000;  the  industry  is  diversified,  in  that  our  factories  are 
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located  in  10  States,  to  wit,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Slissouri,  and  Maryland. 

We  are  not  asking  for  exceptional  protection  under  the  tariff.  An 
anomalous  condition  exists  under  the  present  law,  for  the  unfinished 
iron  shape,  when  imported,  is  assessed  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  (vide 
par.  193),  and  although  to  convert  said  shape  into  ware  (which  in- 
volves added  cost  of  about  15  per  cent,  represented  by  the  appHca- 
tion  of  enamels) ;  yet  the  finished  ware,  wnen  imported,  is  assessed 
only  40  per  cent,  or  5  pjer  cent  less  than  on  the  basis  of  the  ware.  We 
respectfully  ask  that  imported  enameled  ware  be  assessed,  at  least 
the  rate  of  duty  now  collected  on  the  unfinished  shape,  or  base,  i.  e., 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ' 

Kelative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  provisions,  at  this  time  we 
do  not  propose  to  go  into  details.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  however,  that 
certain  importations  of  foreign  enameled  ware  have  received  consid- 
eration, not  intended  by  Congress  when  the  present  tariff  law  was 
enacted.  A  system  has  prevailed  whereby  certain  importing  interests 
have  fattened.  The  means  employed  have  been  unwarrantaUe.  Gross 
undervaluations  have  been  riie  and  the  imported  ware  has  been  en- 
tered and  passed  at  ruinous  prices. 

We  would  briefly  invite  your  attention  to  the  operation  of  the  Ger- 
man treaty,  so-called,  wherein  export  value  has  oeen  determined  as 
the  basis  lor  the  assessment  for  customs  duties.  We  are  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  prominent  in  stimulating  the  German  trea^  scheme 
was  an  enameled-ware  importer,  whose  goods  have  been  in  almost 
continuous  controversy  with  the  customs  during  the  past  seven 
years.  The  law  has  been  openly  defied  respecting  entries  on  true 
values  and  honest  packing.  Importations  or  alle^d  second-quality 
^oods — ^actually  first-quality — ^at  second-class  values  have  heea  con- 
tinually passea  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry.  Against  such  condi- 
tions our  industry  has  been  seriously  handicapped.  For  years  we 
have  aided  the  Treasury  Department  in  its  efforts  to  enforce  an  hon- 
est collection  of  the  duty  upon  foreign  enameled  ware. 

The  certificates  of  foreign  chambers  of  commerce,  which,  under  the 
existing  German  treaty  are  used  in  determining  dutiable  values,  have 
in  several  instances  been  found  to  have  been  prompted  and  even  exe- 
cuted by  a  member  of  the  exporting  firm. 

Nearly  half  a  score  of  separate  and  independent  investigations  of 
shipments  of  foreign  enameled  ware  have  been  made  abroad  by  offi- 
cers of  the  Treasury  Department,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  true  values 
and  to  check  the  constant  undervaluation  and  misstatement  respect- 
ing qualities.  Not  long  ago  a  member  of  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers  visited  the  works  of  one  of  the  chief  Grerman 
manufacturers.  Upon  examination  of  a  number  of  cases  of  the  ware 
ready  for  shipment  to  this  country,  it  appeared  that  although  in- 
voiced as  second  quality,  it  was  admitted  by  the  manufacturer  that 
they  were  first  quality. "  It  is  fair  to  state  that  when  the  merchandise 
finally  arrived  m  New  York  the  same  general  appraiser  was  called 
upon  to  pass  upon  the  appeal  of  the  importer,  for  the  values  had  been 
advanced  by  the  appraiser,  and  he  naturally  disposed  of  the  import- 
er's contentions  in  short  order.  This,  however,  occasioned  but  a  mere 
ripple  in  the  stream  of  importations  erroneously  valued  and  pa^ed. 

The  importer,  whose  goods  are  above  alluded  to,  it  is  known  now 
purposes  erecting  and  operating  an  enameled-ware  factory  in  Ge^ 
many  to  cost  $750,000,  and  import  the  product  into  this  countiy. 
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The  foreign-labor  cost  is  about  one-half  of  that  paid  in  our  industry 
here.  The  foreign  cost  of  materials  is  one-third  less.  The  average 
wage  rate  for  men  here  is  $12  a  week,  and  girls  earn  $6  per  week  and 
upward. 

Whereas  the  value  of  the  imports  into  this  country  in  1894  was 
$31,600,  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1907  the  ware  imported  reached  a 
value  of  $907,268  and  the  duties  collected  $362,907. 

We  feel  that  your  honorable  committee  will  give  consideration  to 
this  matter,  of  vital  importance  to  us  and  to  the  16,000  laborers  de- 
pendent upon  us  for  employment,  and  to  enable  you  to  completely 
understana  our  contention,  we  will  at  a  later  date  submit  our  proofs. 
Very  respectfully, 

ThOS.    K.    NiEDRINGHAUS, 

Chairman  committee  representing  the  enameled-ware 
industry  of  the  United  States. 


GOLD  LEAF. 

To  the  Ways  and  Means  Gommhittee 

of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Gbntlemen:  The  tradesmen  and  tradeswomen  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing ^Id  leaf  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  protection 
given  to  this  article  is  not  sufficient  to  procure  them  wages  to  be  com- 
pared with  other  trades  in  the  country,  while  the  cost  of  living  is 
]ust  as  much  to  them  as  to  those  receiving  better  wages.  Within  the 
past  few  years  Germany  has  so  adjusted  the  wages  paid  to  mechanics, 
male  and  female,  engaged  in  this  delicate  industry  as  to  enable  her 
manufacturers  to  send  sold  leaf  largely  to  this  country,  thereby  tak- 
ing from  those  engaged  in  this  industry  a  large  proportion  oi  their 
work,  and  it  is  requested  that  your  committee  recommend  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  tariff  on  this  article  so  as  to  enable  those  engaged  in 
its  manufacture  to  receive  at  least  the  wages  received  by  those  em- 
ployed in  other  trades.  It  is  not  a  prohibitive  tariff,  that  is  asked 
ot  you,  but  merely  such  an  one  as  would  make  the  wages  of  this  in- 
dustry equal  those  of  other  trades.  The  Germans  deliver  free  of  all 
expenses  gold  leaf  3f  by  3f  inches  for  $6  per  package  of  500  leaves,  in- 
cluding the  duty  of  $1.y5,  making  it  net  the  foreign  shipper  $4.25,  less 
freight  and  expenses.  To  meet  this  the  wages  in  this  country  would 
be  $12  a  week,  which,  with  the  increased  cost  of  living  during  the  past 
few  years,  would  be  impossible  and  would  in  time  cause  most  of 
the  sldlled  labor  to  leave  the  business  and  offer  no  inducements  to 
oung  men  to  learn  the  trade.  The  cost  of  a  package  (600  leaves)  3f 
y  3f  inches  in  this  country  is  $6.50  for  that  which  the  Germans  lay 
down  at  $6,  duty  paid  under  the  present  tariff,  and  unless  relief  is 
granted  the  wages  must  be  reduced  proportionally.^  The  Germans 
nave  in  the  last  few  years  established  agencies  in  this  country,  with 
the  result  that  the  importation  of  German  gold  leaf  has  up  to  the 
recent  panic  been  regularly  increasing,  as  shown  by  the  following 
figures : 

Imported  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  $38,101 ;  imported  year  end- 
ing tfune  30,  1906,  $58,190;  imported  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
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$167,263;  imported  year  ending  June  30, 1908  (panic  year),  $68,417. 
These  amounts  represent  $4.25  for  each  500  leaves,  as  the  duty  is  not 
included. 

A  man  and  woman  produce  in  this  country  about  nine  x)ackages  a 
week ;  therefore  the  amount  imported  in  1907  would  have  given  addi- 
tional work  to  437  men  and  women,  thus  showing  the  inroads  being 
made  into  this  industry,  and  it  is  to  check  this  and  keep  American 
mechanics  employed  that  we  apply  for  relief. 

We  would  respectfully  request  your  recommendation  in  the  follow- 
ing form : 

Fifty  cents  per  100  leaves  for  gold  leaf  3f  by  8|  inches  square  and 
larger  sizes  to  pay  additional  duty  in  proportion. 

The  latter  clause  is  very  essential,  as  the  Germans  have  lately  been 
increasing  the  size  up  to  4|  by  4^  inches  in  order  to  get  this  more 
valuable  gold  leaf  under  the  present  duty  of  $1.75  per  500  leaves,  as 
a  proportionate  duty  on  this  size  would  be  $3.10. 

When  the  present  duty  was  under  consideration  the  only  size 
miported  was  the  standard  size  of  3|  by  3f  inches,  the  larger  sizes 
being  a  later  innovation  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  stand- 
ard size,  3f  by  3f  inches,  was  not  specified  in  paragraph  177,  Dingley 
tariff. 

You  are  not  asked  to  make  any  change  in  the  prevailing  method 
of  assessing  duties,  as  the  present  schedule  (par.  175)  reads :  "  Bronze 
or  Dutch  metal  or  alumimmfi  in  leaf,  6  cents  per  package  of  100 
leaves,"  If  you  change  silver  leaf  (par.  178)  from  75  cents  per  500 
leaves  to  15  cents  per  100  leaves,  and  make  gold  leaf  (par.  177)  50 
cents  per  100  leaves  for  gold  leaf  3|  by  3|  inches  square,  and  larger 
sizes  to  pay  additional  duty  in  proportion,  then  vou  have  a  perfectly 
uniform  form  of  duty  on  all  metal  leaves,  namely,  so  much  for  eadi 
100. 

Whatever  relief  you  grant  this  suffering  industry,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  add  to  paragraph  177  the  sentence  as  to  larger  sizes  pay- 
ing proportionate  duties  over  3|  by  3f  inches,  the  standard  siae. 
To  show  the  absolute  justice  of  our  request,  figures  are  attached  to 
prove  that  nothing  less  than  what  is  asked  will  be  adequate  to  main- 
tain a  $16  weekly  wage  rate. 

The  present  cost,  at  $16  per  week  wages,  is  $6.50  per  500  leaves,  siae 
3|  by  3f  inches. 

The  present  German  price,  delivered  in  this  country,  is :  Duty  paid, 
$6 ;  additional  duty  asked,  75  cents ;  total,  $6.75 ;  which  will  preserve 
the  wages  at  $16  per  week  and  will  give  the  manufacturers  4  per  cent 
These  figures  are  given  to  prove  that  all  this  is  asked  merely  to  retain 
the  wages  at  $16  a  week,  and  not  a  prohibitive  dutv  in  any  sense. 

No  gold  leaf  is  exported,  America  not  being  able  to  sell  ev^  in 
Canada. 

There  are  manufacturers  of  gold  leaf  located  in  11  States. 

Our  recommendations  are  as  follows : 

No  change  in  duty. 

Paragraph  175  reads:  "Bronze  or  dutch  metal  or  aluminum  in 
leaf,  6  cents  per  package  of  100  leaves.'* 
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Change  to  read:  "  Six  cents  ioT  each  100  leaves." 
Season :  One  hundred  leaves  is  not  a  package. 
Parti^raph  178  reads:  "Silver  leaf,  75  cents  per  package  of  600 
leaves.'" 

Change  to:  '^  Fifteaii  cents  for  each  100  leaves." 

C flange  in  duty. 

Paragraph  177  reads :  "  Gold  leaf,  $1.75  per  package  of  500  leaves." 
Change  to :  "  Fifty  cents  for  each  100  leaves,  size  3|  by  3|  inches^ 
and  larger  sizes  to  pay  additional  duty  in  proportion." 

These  changes  will  give  a  perfectly  uniform  form  of  duty  for  all 
metal  in  leaves,  namely,  so  much  for  each  100  leaves. 

Robert  Hastings, 
Stephen  Hickson, 
Frank  H.  Scardefield, 
United  States  Gold  Leaf  Manufacturers.    . 


iron  ore. 

New  York,  November  17^  1908. 
Ht>ri.  SsiaiNo  E.  P4YNE, ' 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
S^r:  We  b^g  to  suggest  to  your  honorable  committee  when  consid- 
ering Schedule  C — metals,  and  manufacturers  of — a  change  in  para^ 
grapa  121,  to  read  as  follows: 

Suggested  paragraph  lil. 

Iron  ore,  unwrou^ht  or  unmanufactured,  chiefly  used  for  smelting^ 
including  manganiierous  iron  ore  and  the  dross  or  residuum  from 
burnt  pyrites,  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  40 
cents  per  ton,  provided  that  in  levying  and  collecting  duty  on  iron 
ore  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  weight  of  the  ore  on  account 
of  moisture  which  may  be  chemically  or  physically  combined  there- 
with; basic  slag,  ground  or  unground,  $1  per  ton. 

The  reason  wr  the  desired  chauj^e  in  paragraph  121  is  that  during 
the  past  siz  years  many  importations  of  high-grade  and  expensive 
hematites  and  iron  ores,  used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of 
paint,  have  been  entered  at  40  cents  per  ton  as  iron  ore.  The  Board 
of  United  States  General  Appraisers  has  uniformly  classified  such 
importations  as  crude  colors  or  pigments,  under  i)aragraph  58.  Un- 
der such  decisions  suits  have  been  brought  by  the  importers,  claiming 
that  as  iron  ore  was  specially  mentioned,  whereas  iron  paints  were 
not  specially  mentionea,  that  the  goods  should  pay  duty  at  40  cents 
per  ton  rather  than  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  an  unenumerated  painty 
and  the  court  held  that  such  was  the  case.  And  Judge  Townsend,  in 
his  opinion,  filed  November  10,  1902,  in  part  said : 

"  The  merchandise  is,  in  fact,  crude  hematite  ore  or  iron  ore.  In  its 
present  state  it  can  not  be  used  as  a  pigment  or  color,  and  even  if  it 
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be  assumed  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  color  or  pigment,  then  it  is  a  color,  , 
specially  provided  for  as  iron  ore  in  paragraph  121.  Congress  having  J 
seen  fit  to  levy  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  ton  on  iron  ore  without  classi-  j 
fication  as  to  its  use,  and  without  limitation,  not  specially  provided  I 
for,  such  designation  must  stand." 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  Judge  Townsend's  I 
decision,  we  suggest  changing  the  paragraph  as  above,  so  that  iron 
ore  and  hematites  of  high  grade,  suitable  and  actually  used  entirely 
for  paint,  shall  pay  the  duty  provided  for  paint,  and  unless  the  ore 
imported  is  for  use  chiefly  lor  smelting  purposes  it  shall  not  be 
admitted  at  40  cents  per  ton  duty.  < 

There  has  been  no  end  of  contention  over  this  clause,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  a  great  many  appeals  and  protests  from  various 
ports  of  entry,  claiming  practically  that  all  oxides  of  iron,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  whether  crude  or  powdered  ready  for  use  as 
paint,  shall  come  in  as  iron  ore  at  40  cents  per  ton.  We  refer  you 
to  a  few  decisions  upon  this  question,  showing  how  it  has  been  agi- 
tated since  1902:  (T.D.  24189,  G.  A.  5267)  January  26, 1903;  (T.D. 
24816)  December  8, 1903;  (T.  D.  26248,  G.  A.  5695)  March  30, 1905; 
(T.  D.  26356,  G.  A.  6391)  May  3,  1905;  (T.  D.  26806,  G.  A.  9048) 
November  16, 1905;  (T.  D.  26895)  December  11, 1905;  (T.  D.  28856) 
February  14,  1908- 

Ongress  undoubtedly  intended  to  admit  iron  ore  for  smeltiiig 
purposes  at  40  cents  j)er  ton,  many  foreign  ores  being  very  suitable 
and  beneficial  for  mixing  with  low-grade  southern  ores,  and  also,  no 
doubt,  intended  that  high-grade  ores,  used  chieflv  or  entirely  as 
crude  paints,  by  simply  jgrmding  or  pulverizing  them,  ^ould  pay 
the  duty  of  30  per  cent  aavalorem,  as  provided  lor  in  paragraph  58. 

In  order  to  make  the  classification  complete  and  to  avoid  conxosion 
in  the  assessment  of  duties,  we  also  suggest  a  change  in  paragraph  58, 
Schedule  A,  to  read  as  follows: 

Suggested  paragraph  68. 

All  paints,  colors,  pigments,  lakes,  crayons,  smalts  and  frostings, 
colcothar,  and  Venetian  red,  including  oxide  of  iron,  hematites^  and 
iron  ore,  used  as  paint  or  polishing  powder,  whether  crude  or  dry  or 
mixed  or  ground  with  water  or  ou  or  with  solutions  other  than  oil, 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  all  paints,  colors,  and  pigments,  commonly  known  as  artists' 
paints  or  colors,  whether  in  tubes,  pans,  cakes,  or  other  forms,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

As  manufacturers  and  importers  of  dry  paints  and  pigments,  we 
suggest  the  above  changes  in  paragraphs  121  and  58,  and  are  con- 
fident that  such  change  will  have  the  indorsement  of —  i 

First.  The  customs  division  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, by  avoiding:  much  contention  and  loss  of  revenue. 

Second.  The  mine  owners  of  the  United  States,  many  of  whose  or^ 
are  suitable  for  and  used  as  paints,  and  come  into  competition  with 
the  foreign  iron  ore  that  is  also  used  entirely  or  chiefly  as  paint<. 

Third.  The  manufacturers  (with  possibly  one  exception)  of  metal- 
lic paint,  oxides  of  iron,  Venetian  red,  etc.,  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  ground  foreign  iron  ore. 
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In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the  alterations,  if  made  in  the  above 
paragraphs,  will  correct  the  injustice  to  the  class  of  paints  made  from 
burnt  copperas,  waste  iron  liquors,  and  domestic  hematites,  of  having 
similar  goods  used  for  identically  the  same  purposes  admitted  in  com- 
petition at  40  cents  per  ton  (par.  121)  instead  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  as  in  paragraph  58. 

As  to  rate  of  duty  in  paragraph  58,  we  are  satisfied  to  have  it  remain 
at  30  per  cent,  or  to  have  it  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  as  may  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

We  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  I.  Lee  Smith  &  Co. 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  20, 1908. 
Hon.  Jas.  S.  Sherman, 

Utica,  N.  T. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  a^ain  to  the  matter  of  tariff,  concerning  which 
I  wrote  you  some  days  smce^  I  beg  to  say  that  I  now  learn  that  the 
matter  of  iron-ore  schedule  is  to  be  considered  November  25,  under 
the  general  subject  of  metals  and  manufactures  thereof.  Here,  as  I 
understand  it,  under  schedule  121  the  question  of  iron  ores  will  be 
treated. 

The  Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Company  is  probably  as  much  inter- 
ested in  this  particular  schedule  as  it  is  in  any  of  the  schedules  under 
the  paint  line.  At  present  writing,  we  enjoy  a  duty  of  40  cents  a  ton 
on  iron  ores,  which  would  certainty  seem  relatively  moderate,  the  ele- 
ment of  wages  being  considered. 

«  *  *  *  «  «  « 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  Db  W.  Smith. 


LEAD. 

Fredericktown,  Mo.,  November  20, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  ^Vay8  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  been  unofficially  notified  that  on  November 
25  tlicre  is  to  be  a  hearing  before  your  committee  at  Washington, 
and  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  duty  of  1-^  cents  per 

found  upon  lead.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  for  the  lack  of  time 
can  only  state  a  few  facts,  but  the  proof  of  them  can  easily  be 
prodliced. 

The  condition  of  tliinii^s  roo:nlatinir  our  own  aflfairs  will,  I  think, 
portray  pretty  fairly  those  of  by  far  the  majority  of  lead-mining 
companies  as  to  numbers. 
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There  are,  I  know,  a  few  who  oould,  I  beliere,  make  money  under 
ahnost  any  conditions,  and  even  if  the  tariff  was  entircdy  removed 
could  still  manage  to  do  so,  but  the  liurffe  majority  of  us  would  be 
obliged  to  shut  down  permanently.  These  few  companies  were 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  their  possession  of  ground  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  lead-bearing  rock.  It  is  their  good  fortune,  and 
no  one  of  your  committee  would  for  a  moment  question  it.  It  is 
what  all  the  companies  are  looking  and  hoping  for  and  but  tew  ever 
find. 

We  are  compelled  year  after  year  to  mine  an  ore  that  would  not 
average  in  lead  over  2  per  cent  of  the  rock  actuallv  taken  out,  and 
few  of  the  many  companies  engaged  in  the  business  for  the  past  num- 
ber of  prosperous  years  have  oone  more  than  come  out  even,  without 
considering  the  interest  upon  their  money  invested. 

Many  things  that  may  not  appear  to  your  committee  do  actually 
occur  to  most  of  these  companies.  They  are,  as  is  well  known, 
almost  always  located  in  isolated  rural  districts  and  become  at  once 
the  almost  sole  means  of  building  up  the  communitjr,  both  from  the 
direct  support  of  the  operatives  as  well  as  furnishing  the  bulk  of 
taxable  property  for  scnools  and  all  other  improvements,  and  the 
local  authorities  are  never  slow  to  tax  foreign  capital. 

The  present  protection  as  to  duty  and  any  sudden  or  CTadual  raise 
in  the  marketable  price  of  lead,  I  nave  found,  very  seloom  benefited 
the  producer  as  much  as  the  operatives,  for  they,  too,  are  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  favorable  conditions  by  demanding. higher  and 
still  higher  wages. 

It  is,  I  think,  safe  to  say  that  the  lead-mining  companies  generally 
believe  in  your  absolute  justice  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  also  my  belief 
that  if  you  reduce  the  duty  upon  lead  you  would  put  the  majority  of 
us  out  of  business. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Jas.  M.  Hadimbn, 

PremderU. 


LEAD. 

[Telegram.] 

Leadville,  CoiiO.,  November  25, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C: 
On  behalf  of  the  mine  workers  of  this  district  we  earnestly  urge 
that  tlie  present  duty  on  lead  not  only  be  maintained,  but  if  possible 
increased.  AVe  also  urge  th<^  adoption  of  a  sufficient  tariff  on  zinc  to 
permit  of  its  being  produced  profitably  in  this  State.  Anv  reduction 
in  tariff  would  completely  demoralize  mining  in  this  district  and 
throw  hundreds  of  men  out  of  employment;  therefore  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  our  industry  be  protected,  more  especially  the  ]ea3 
and  zinc  mining.  Any  other  action  by  your  committee  will  result 
disastrously. 

Cloud  City  Miners'  Uxiox, 
By  Thos.  Powers,  Secretary. 
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MICA. 

A8HEVILI4E,  N.  C,  November  21^  1908. 
William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  l7th  received  during  my  absence. 
I  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  mica  on  November  26. 
My  permanent  address  is  Asheville.  N.  C,  and  the  Raleigh  House, 
in  Washington,  my  temporary  address.  I  represent  the  Asheville 
Mica  Company,  being  one  of  the  partners.  I  wish  to  advocate  the 
retention  of  the  duty  on  mica,  and  believe  that  ten  minutes  wiU  be 
long  enough  time  to  state  what  I  desire. 

1  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  brief  which  I  wish  to  be  filed  with 
the  committee. 

Thanking  you,  I  am. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  Vance  Brown. 

Mica  fit  for  commerce  is  being  mined  in  three  sections  of  the  United 
States:  In  the  Northeast  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine. 
In  the  West  in  North  Dakota.  In  the  South  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  western  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

The  production  in  the  two  latter  sections  has  increased  the  past 
five  years,  more  especially  in  the  smaller  sizes  for  electrical  use  and 
in  scraj)  for  grinding  purposes. 

This  increase  is  because  the  present  duty  is  6  cents  per  pound  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  such  material.    Without  this  duty  the 

Principal  competition  would  be  from  India,  where  there  are  large 
eposits  and  extensive  mines  in  operation,  and  where  the  labor  cost 
is  from  6  cents  to  15  cents  per  day,  whereas  our  labor  cost  is  from  $1 
to  $2.50  per  day  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  factories  where  the  mica  is 
sheeted  and  cut  and  some  women  are  employed,  from  65  cents  to  $2 
per  day. 

The  present  duty  is  12  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  cut  mica,  but  this  is  being  evaded  a  great  deal  by  what  we  consider 
a  wrong  construction  of  the  words  in  the  paragraph.  This  wording 
should  be  changed  so  as  to  make  more  definite  the  distinction  between 
what  should  pay  6  cents  per  pound  and  what  should  pay  12  cents 
per  pound.  Even  then  there  will  be,  as  now,  practically  no  protec- 
tion on  the  larger  and  more  valuable  sizes  of  sheet — ^i.  e.,  anything  sell- 
ing in  the  market  above  about  35  cents  per  pound,  and  considering 
the  difference  in  labor  values,  the  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  not  less 
than  50  per  cent. 

We  therefore  ask  the  committee  that  they  arrange  the  wording  of 
the  tariff  so  that  the  difference  between  the  manu:^actured  sheet  and 
the  unmanufactured  or  crude  sheet  may  be  definitely  and  more  easily 
determined ;  and  also  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  be  considerably  raised. 

If  this  is  done,  the  development  of  the  deposits  in  this  country 
will  quickly  meet  all  demands  and  employ  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  the  sections  above  mentioned  and  in  the  cities  where  the 
material  is  rehandled. 

Filed  November  25,  1908,  by  W.  Vance  Brown,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Novemher  17^  1908.  J 

Hon.  Sp:reno  E.  Payne,  | 

C]im)'rnan  Vi'ayH  and  Sloans  Cormnittee^  \ 

House  of  Kejyresentatives^  Washington  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  The  Laurentide  Mica  Company  (Limited),  which  is  the 
mu"<\  mining  and  manufacturing  department  of  the  Westinghou« 
ElcLtric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  operating 
extensively  in  Custer,  S.  Dak.;  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  Ottawa,  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  desires  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
respecting  the  importation  of  Canadian  amber  mica  (phlogopite) 
and  India  or  other  foreign  clear  or  white  mica  (moscovite).  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  when  the  present  tariff  bill  was  under 
discussion  the  Canadian  amber  mica  was  represented  as  a  substitute 
for  the  American  product  and  was  classified,  valued,  and  duties  im- 
posed accordingly.  However,  this  action  did  not  have  the  desired 
effect,  as  amber  mica  is  not  found  in  the  United  States,  and  conse> 
quentiy  does  not  protect  any  American  miner  or  manufacturer,  as 
this  particular  grade  of  mica  is  used  by  the  electrical  industry 
for  a  different  purpose  altogether  from  that  of  muscovite,  or  clear 
white  mica,  and  does  not  displace  the  latter  to  any  great  extent. 

This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  condition  affecting  the  minin£^ 
and  manufacturing  of  clear  white  mica  (muscovite),  wnich  is  found 
in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities  in  very  many  of  our  States,  and  is 
as  yet  not  fully  developed. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Douglas  B.  Sterrett,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  you  will  find  valuable  information 
concerning  muscovite  and  its  occurrence  in  various  localities  of  our 
own  country,  and  a  description  of  our  operations  in  South  Dakota. 
And  as  we  are  the  largest  miners  of  this  grade  of  mica  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  endeavoring  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  material, 
we  feel  that  our  business  is  being  jeopardized  by  foreign  competition. 
This  is  due  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Department  has 
exercised  unusual  diligence  in  increasing  the  values  of  Canadian 
amber  mica,  which  is  not  in  competition  wholly  with  domestic  mica 
(muscovite),  and  has  neglected  to  place  proper  values  and  rate  of 
duty  on  clear  or  white  mica  (muscovite),  principally  from  India, 
which  has  for  several  years  been  imported  into  this  country  at  a  low 
value,  consequently  aiding  the  foreign  miner  and  the  American 
broker,  and  thus  making  it  a  hardship  upon  the  American  miner  and 
consumer.  As  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  India  is  from  5 
to  8  cents  per  day,  competition  by  American  producers  under  present 
conditions  is  almost  impossible. 

Every  pound  of  muscovite  mica  imported  from  India  or  other  for- 
eign country  displaces  the  same  quantity  of  American  product  of  the 
same  quality. 

Referring  to  the  importation  of  Canadian  amber  mica  (phlogo- 
pite), we  are  not  prepared  to  ask  thai  this  grade  of  material  should 
be  admitted  duly  free,  but  we  do  believe  that  there  should  be  a  l>ettcr 
understaiidiiig  of  the  subject  by  all  concerned,  and  to  this  end  the 
writer  would  like  to  be  heard  with  others  at  your  convenience. 

Am  at  prose.it  writing  at  the  mines  in  South  Dakota,  but  will  be 
available  after  Xovember  23. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Latjrextide  Mica  CoiNfPANY  (Limtted), 
W.  J.  LoNGMORE,  Vice-President. 
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Mr.  Chxiirman  and  Gentlemen^ 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  come  before  you  in  response  to  a  notification 
of  a  hearing  to  be  held  on  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  tariflf  as 
it  aflfects  the  motor-car  industry  in  America.  We  represent  the 
industry  in  the  following  manner: 

There  are  three  main  trade  associations  in  the  United  States,  as 
follows : 

The  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers,  the  Amer- 
ican Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Automobile  Manufacturers;  and  are  represented  before  your 
committee  by  H.  B.  Joy,  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  A.  L.  Riker,  Locomobile  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  L.  H* 
Kittredee,  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  C.  H, 
StillwelT,  Franklin  Motor  Car  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  E.  R. 
Thomas,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  R.  E.  Olds,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Thomas 
Henderson,  Winton  Motor  Car  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Li  order  that  your  committee  may  understand  more  the  impor- 
tance of  the  representations  which  the  above  committees  representing 
the  American  industry  will  lay  before  you,  I  wish  briefly  to  state  the 
importance  in  American  commerce  of  the  companies  directly  repre- 
sented as  above  by  stating  that  the  market  value  of  the  products  of 
those  manufacturers  present  at  this  meeting  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
will  exceed  $37,500,000. 

These  companies  represent  on  their  pay  rolls  to-day  11,400  em- 
ployees directly  paid  by  them  and  at  work  within  the  lour  walls  of 
the  respective  companies.  This  is  not  taking  into  consideration  the 
number  of  employees  directly  engaged  in  work  being  done  for  these 
companies  outside  of  their  own  factories,  nor  does  it  take  into  consid- 
eration the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  material  being 
purchased  by  these  companies  from  American  sources  of  supply.  A 
further  matter  of  interest  might  be  that  the  direct  aggregate  of  pay 
rolls  of  the  companies  represented  by  the  gentlemen  present  is 
approximately  $700,000  per  month  paid  to  American  workmen.  I 
merely  state  these  facts  as  indicative  of  the  importance  to  be  attached 
by  the  committee  to  our  industry,  and  these  statistics  refer  only  to  the 
companies  of  those  gentlemen  present. 

The  extent  of  the  motor-car  industry  at  the  present  time  is  258 
manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles,  of  which  about  70  to  100  are  mar- 
keting a  product  that  is  of  importance  to  the  trade.  The  value  of  the 
total  American  product  for  the  year  1907  we  place  according  to  our 
best  figures  ^t  upward  of  $100,000,000. 

The  motor-car  industry  is  in  process  of  rapid  development,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  fact  that  this  enormous  industry  has  grown  up  in 
America  in  the  past  ten  years.  Motor  cars  for  import  now  come 
under  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  Schedule  C,  paragraph  193,  act  of  1897 — 
manufacturers  of  metal,  n.  s.  p.  f. 

We  specially  and  earnestly  urge  upon  your  committee  a  special 
separate  classification  for  motor  vehicles  and  parts  thereof,  account 
oi  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  motor-car  industry,  which  did 
not  exist  when  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  enacted.  It  is  essential 
that  equitable  and  adequate  tariff  protection  for  our  product  be 
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provided,  owing  to  the  existing  conditions  in  Europe,  where  very 
Inrgc  factories  have  already  more  than  supplied  the  European  de- 
mand and  which  now  finds  the  foreign  market  overcrowded,  and  on 
account  of  this  overproductiim  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  market 
their  excess  product  in  America  by  the  reduction  of  prices  for  ex- 
portation and  making  special  discounts,  availing  themselves  of  the 
so-called  ''  German  concessions."  The  tariff  necessarily,  in  order  to 
be  a  protection,  must  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  this  country  and  Europe,  the  principal  item  of  which  is 
wages. 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  under  the  existing  tariff  the  volume 
of  imports  of  motor  cars  has  annually  increased,  though  statistics 
show  that  the  value  has  decreased  yearly  on  account  of  reduced  prices 
abroad  and  American  competition,  yet  the  number  of  cars  imported 
has  increased  each  year,  and  we  wish  to  call  particularly  to  the  at- 
tention of  your  committee  the  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  various 
manufacturers  to  introduce  their  goods  into  the  American  market — 
Racing,  advertising,  branch  houses. 

Reduction  in  prices,  undervaluations,  special  discounts,  and  every 
means  which  can  be  devised  are  being,  and  will  be,  used  to  unload  on 
the  American  market  the  excess  product  of  Europe  produced  on  the 
low  European  wage  basis.  The  only  means  left  to  the  iVmerican 
manufacturer  to  offset  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  and  increased  imports 
is  reduction  of  wages,  contests  with  our  employees,  and  all  the  at- 
tendant tribulations,  which  is  what  we  are  seeking  to  avoid. 

Further,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  tariff  were  to  be  reduced  on  motor 
cars,  making  in  any  degi'ee  the  importation  of  them  more  easy,  it 
would  necessarily  follow  that  the  tariff  on  component  materials  com- 
prising tremendous  varieties  of  industries  in  this  country  would  also 
nave  to  be  reduced. 

It  is  our  desire  to  present  to  the  committee  any  information  which 
it  may  ask  which  will  throw  light  on  the  existing  conditions  and  be 
a  gi]ide  in  determining  a  wise  measure  of  protection.  We  have  here 
some  brief,  salient  data  which  we  wish  specially  to  bring  out.  The 
astonishing  difference  in  wages  between  Europe  and  America  is  be- 
yond controversy  and  exists  to  a  degree  which  we  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  records  of  your  committee. 

We  have  compiled  for  your  committee  the  following  information. 
In  eight  of  the  leading  and  important  American  factories,  employing 
11^00  men,  the  average  pay  per  year  per  person  is  as  follows : 

Workmen,  $755.05;  commercial  employees,  $876.07;  technical  em- 
ployees, $1,202.41. 

We  have  also  the  data  covering  the  same  information  giving  an 
average  of  34  factories  in  Europe,  employing  10,347  men.  The  aver- 
age pay  per  year  per  person  is : 

Workmen,  $306;  technical  employees,  $602.50 ;  commercial  em- 
ployees, $529;  showing  that  the  workmen  in  American  factories  are 
paid  2J  times  approximately  what  they  get  for  the  same  work  in  the 
same  kind  of  factories  in  Europe.  Tecnnical  employees  in  the  Ameri- 
can factories  receive  approximately  twice  what  they  do  in  Europe, 
and  commercial  employees  receive  about  2^  times  what  they  do  in 
Europe.  As  a  check  on  these  figures  compiled  by  our  home  factories 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  statistical  data  gathered  by  Mr.  James  M. 
Carples,  who  has  been  abroad  gathering  data  on  the  subject  of  rates 
of  wages  for  us,  exactly  substantiate  the  above  figures:  • 
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Blaclcsmiths 

Machinists 

Assemblers 

Pattern  makers. 
Apprentices 


Electrical... 
Carpenters-. 


France. 


Austria  and 
Italy. 


Belgium. 


Cents  per  hour.  Cents  per  hour.  Cents  per  hour 
11  81  10 

9   


H 
11 
12 
1^  to  8  years, 
no  pay. 

12 
9  . 


10 


10 


Amerlcaa. 


Cents  per  hour. 


25.8 
24.0 
81.9 
...  Half  pay  wblla 

learning. 
-J  25 

6  83.4 


We  are  here  ready  to  answer  any  questions  which  are  within  our 
power  and  to  furnish  any  subsequent  information  which  the  com- 
mittee may  desire. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  B.  Jay, 
Chairman  Motor  Car  Manufacturers  Tariff 
Commission^  and  President  Packard  Motor 
Car  Company^  of  Detroit^  Mich. 

Packard,  SO  horsepower. 

Chassis,  wholesale $3,040 

I^ss  tires 180 


Berliet,  40  horsepower. 

Chassis,  without  tires $3,200 

Less  30  per  cent 960 


2,240 


Add  45  per  cent  duty. 

5  per  cent  freight,  etc. 

50  per  cent 1, 120 


If  reduce  again  to  chassis  with- 
out tires 2, 800 

Less  35  per  cent OSO 


Add  45  per  cent  duty. 

5  per  cent  freight,  etc. 


1,820 


no  per  cent . 


910 


Not  then  down  to  fiat  basis. 
Fiat,  JfO  horscpotccr. 


Chassis,  with  tires $1,800 

Add  45  per  cent  duty. 

5  per  cent  freiglit,  etc. 

50  per  cent  of  $2,200 1, 100 


AVhen  they  can  prove  as  market 

value 1,  800 

Add  45  per  cent  duty. 

5  per  cent  freight,  etc. 


50  per  cent . 


900 


Net  price 2,800 


3, 3G0         We  now  underseU  by  $500. 


2,  750         They  will  undersell  by  $130. 


Packard, 

Chassis,    30    horsepower,    with 
tires $3, 040 


2,  000         They  now  undersell  by  $140. 


2,700         They  will  undersell  by  $340. 
To  protect  against  this  65-^  per  cent  duty  necessary. 
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PLATINUM. 

Malvern,  Pa.,  November  10.  1908. 

Hon.  Thomas  S.  Butler, 

Pennbrook^  Fayette  County^  W.  Vcu 

Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  about  to  assemble  in  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  the  matter  of  tariff  revision. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  metal  schedule,  and  from 
newspaper  information  leani  that  November  25  has  been  assigned  for 
hearing  those  interested  in  metal  manufactures,  under  which  heading 
we  presume  our  business  would  come. 

Under  the  existing  tariff  platinum  in  the  form  of  chemical  appa- 
ratus and  other  shapes  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  principally,  we  pre- 
sume, from  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  have 
never  made  an  effort  to  have  a  duty  placed  thereon. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  our  firm  is  the  oldest  in  this  line  of 
business  in  the  United  States,  and  possibly  abroad,  having  been 
established  in  1842,  and  the  processes  that  were  first  used  in  our 
works,  invented  by  the  founder,  Mr.  Joaquim  Bishop,  which  revolu- 
tionized the  process  of  manufacturing  platinum,  have  been  adopted 
by  all  the  European  manufacturers. 

There  is  only  one  concern  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  a 
complete  line  of  platinum  apparatus  besides  ourselves,  and  this  is 
controlled  by  a  German  company,  who  in  turn  are  associated  with 
what  is  known  as  the  "  platinum  trust,"  composed  of  P^nglish.  Ger- 
man, and  French  producers. 

We  feel  that  this  country  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  way  of 
tariff  protection,  and  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  domestic  re- 
quirements can  be  taken  care  of  by  American  manufacturers. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  products  of  our  works  are  the  finest  made, 
either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  and  therefore  the  matter  of  quality 
can  not  be  raised  as  an  objection  by  importing  houses.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  business  could  be  greatly  enlarged  and  American  labor 
fiven  an  additional  field  of  employment  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  manu- 
actured  platinum.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  high  rate ;  25  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent  would  amply  protect  us. 

From  the  improved  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  platinum  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Bishop,  its  field  of  usefulness  was  largely  increased,  it 
being  possible  thereby  to  manufacture  platinum  in  a  greater  variety 
of  forms.  Owing,  however,  to  the  cheaper  foreign  labor,  European 
manufacturers  are  able  to  place  their  products  on  the  market  at  a 
much  lower  figure  than  we  can  sell  in  competition. 

The  claims  of  importers  for  the  admission  of  platinum  apparatus 
free  of  duty  have  oeen  that  they  are  used  for  scientific  purposes 
While  we  admit  that  a  certain  part  of  them  is  used  in  educational 
institutions,  a  very  lar^e  portion  is  used  in  commercial  laboratories, 
and  a  very  large  quantity  is  purchased  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  their  various  laboratories  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
recent  years  foreign  manufacturers  have  oeen  supplying  the  latter 
very  largely. 

In  other  lines  of  chemical  apparatus  when  imported  for  educa- 
tional institutions  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  direct  import  in  original 
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packages,  being  shipped  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  direct  to  the 
consumer,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  platiniun  being  treated  simi- 
larly. AH  we  want  is  that  platinum  apparatus  for  chemical  and 
other  purposes  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  chemical  appa- 
ratus, such  as  glassware,  porcelain,  balances,  etc.,  upon  which  a  duty 
is  assessed. 

We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  advise  us  what  steps  are  best  to 
take  in  the  matter,  and  any  assistance  you  can  give  us  in  this  par- 
ticular we  will  greatly  appreciate,  giving  you  the  assurance  that  if 
given  the  protection  to  which  we  oelieve  we  are  fully  entitled,  a 
large  industry  will  be  developed  in  your  district. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration,  and  awaiting  the  favor 
of  your  reply,  we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  Bishop  &  Co. 


PYRITES,  OR  SULPHURET  OF  IRON. 

New  York,  Novemher  25^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washi7iffto7i,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  The  General  Chemical  Company  would  regard  the 
enactment  of  any  duty  on  pyrites  ore,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  as  in- 
jurious to  the  chemical  industry,  and  to  all  industries  dependent 
thereon. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons : 

This  article  is  the  principal  raw  material  of  the  whole  chemical 
industry.  It  is  the  raw-  material  from  which  sulphuric  acid  is  well 
and  cheaply  made,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  an  article  of  manufacture 
which  is  essential  to  almost  all  other  chemical  operations.  The 
United  States  is  relatively  poor  in  deposits  of  pyrites.  The  domestic 
production  of  pyrites  in  1907  amounted  to  202,000  tons,  while  im- 
portations amounted  to  656,000  tons. 

Twenty  years  ago  most  of  the  sulphuric  acid  was  made  from  brim- 
stone imported  from  Sicily.  In  1887  sulphuric  acid  of  50°  Baume, 
known  as  chamber  acid,  which  is  the  acid  used  in  making  fertilizers, 
sold  at  about  $12  a  ton  on  the  average.  At  the  present  time  it  sells 
for  only  about  $6  per  ton.  This  enormous  reduction  in  price  has 
been  due  in  large  measure  to  tiie  substitution  of  cheap  pyrites  ore,  or 
sulphuret  or  iron,  for  Sicily  brimstone  as  the  raw  material. 

Outside  of  the  chemical  trade  sulphuric  acid  is  directly  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  many  industries.  Its  greatest  use  is  m  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers  for  farming  operations.  It  is  equally  essential 
in  the  refining  of  oil,  in  the  making  of  smokeless  powder  and  of 
dynamite.  It  is  consequently  almost  directly  essential  to  all  forms  of 
mining  operations  and  railroad  construction  work.  The  tin-plate 
industry  is  dependent  upon  it,  as  is  that  of  steel  and  wire,  and  so  is  it 
\vith  the  textile  industries.  Analysis  will  show  that  there  are  few  ar- 
ticles of  manufacture  in  the  production  of  which  sulphuric  acid  has 
not  entered  directly  or  indirectly  at  some  stage  of  the  operation.  So 
OTeat  an  authority  as  Humboldt  has  said  that  the  best  measure  of  the 
degree  of  civilization  of  any  country  is  the  extent  of  its  use  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  present  development  of  the  chemical  industry  is 
regarded  by  those  who  should  know  as  but  the  beginning  of  the 
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capabilities  of  that  industry.  New  products  of  chemical  manufac- 
ture are  developing  continually ;  the  possibilities  of  such  in  the  future 
are  limited  only  by  human  ingenuity  and  the  cost  of  producing.  A 
country  which  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  progress  should  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  other  countries  in  the  production  of 
sulphuric  acid  would  have  no  chance  whatever  in  the  struggle  for 
industrial  supremacy. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  it  would  seem  that  pyrites  is  more  nearly 
related  to  the  chemical  schedule  than  to  the  schedule  regarding 
metals  now  under  discussion. 

Pyrites  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  cheap  production  of  chem- 
icals; it  has  almost  an  infinitesimal  bearing  upon  metals.  The  total 
iron  contents  of  all  the  pyrites  ore  imported  hardly  amounts  to  1 
per  cent  of  the  iron  ore  mined  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sulphur  contents  of  the  pyrites  so  imported  constitutes  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  this  country's  entire  consumption  of  pyrites  ore.  The 
United  States  is  incapable  at  the  present  time  of  supplying  this  raw 
material  from  its  own  resources. 

The  success  and  the  continued  development  of  the  chemical  indus- 
try are  dependent  upon  having  this  principal  raw  material  free- 
Free  raw  materials  are  the  more  necessary  to  the  chemical  indus- 
try because  of  the  small  measure  of  protection  afforded  to  its  prod- 
ucts by  tlie  present  tariff.  A  glance  at  the  present  tariff  will  show 
that  about  2,148  articles  are  treated  therein.  Of  these  some  1,692 
are  protected  by  duties,  while  some  456  is  the  total  number  on  the 
free  list.  The  chemical  schedule  is  composed  of  about  288  articles, 
of  which  about  138  are  on  the  free  list.  Thus  tlie  chemical  schedule* 
furnishing  but  13J  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  articles  treated, 
furnishes  to  the  free  list  nearly  30  per  cent  of  its  subject-matter.  In 
other  words,  there  are  proportionately  more  than  twice  as  many 
chemical  articles  on  the  free  list  as  there  are  of  articles  from  the 
other  schedules.  To  the  extent  that  this  great  discrimination  against 
the  chemical  industry  has  tended  to  injure  that  industry,  the  injury 
has  been  partly  offset  in  the  past  by  the  placing  on  the  free  list  of  sev- 
eral of  its  important  raw  materials,  more  particularly  the  article  here 
in  question.  If  sulphuret  of  iron  is  now  to  be  placed  upon  the  dutiable 
list,  the  whole  subject  of  the  chemical  schedules  will  have  to  be  re- 
vised from  that  point  of  view,  and  in  order  to  do  justice  a  very  con- 
siderable duty  will  have  to  be  placed  upon  almost  every  article  now 
free.  Not  only  so,  but  the  duties  of  the  dutiable  list  will  have  to  be 
raised,  for  the  degree  of  protection  accorded  to  the  chemical  articles 
that  are  protected  is  much  inferior  to  that  given  as  the  average  of 
the  other  schedules.  Such  a  course  would  inevitably  enhance  the 
price  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  all  other  chemicals  made  by  the  under- 
signed and  other  chemical  manufacturers.  It  would  increase  the  cost 
of  all  articles  in  which  sulphuric  acid  enters  largely.  It  would  in 
particular  raise  the  price  of  fertilizers  and  the  cost  of  farming  opera- 
tions. It  would  tend  to  check  the  expansion  of  the  chemical  industry. 
The  artificial  encourngoment  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff  of 
the  mining  of  pyrites  in  this  country  would  mean  a  step  backward  in 
the  policy  of  conserving  the  national  resources. 

It  would  tend  to  cause  our  own  meager  supplies  of  pyrites  to  be 
exhausted  long  before  their  time.  It  is  doubtless  good  policy  to 
encourage  the  use  of  our  own  natural  resources  where  these  are  of 
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vast  extent,  but  it  can  not  be  wise,  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  to  stimulate  such  consumption  to  a  premature  exhaustion 
where  the  natural  supplies  are  meager.  The  General  Chemical  Com- 
pany is  able  to  look  at  this  question  in  a  disinterested  way,  since  it 
not  only  imports  but  mines  large  quantities  of  the  ores  in  question. 
We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  good  policy  for  us  to  exhaust  rapidly  our 
reserve  supplies  of  these  ores  when  we  can  get  a  large  part  of  such 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices  from  foreign  countries.  We  submit 
that  what  is  a  wise  policy  for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
for  us  in  our  smaller  affairs  would  be  an  equally  wise  policy  for  the 
nation  in  its  larger  affairs. 

The  business  of  the  General  Chemical  Company  is  more  particu- 
larly that  of  heavy  chemicals,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  in  its  various 
forms,  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  sulphate  of  soda,  alumsj 
sulphate  of  alumina,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  like — articles  or 
great  bulk  and  selling  at  low  prices,  from  a  fraction  of  a  cent  to  a 
few  cents  a  pound,  and  all  entering  as  constituents  into  the  manu- 
facture of  other  articles.  The  company  has  a  list  of  several  thousand 
customers  on  its  books.  Its  principal  interest  in  the  contemplated 
revision  of  the  tariff  is  that  such  a  revision  may  be  had  as  will  con- 
duce to  the  prosperity  of  these  customers ;  and  whether  their  pros- 
perity shall  require  a  higher  or  a  lower  tariff  in  particular  canes,  the 
General  Chemical  Company  knows  that  it  can  not  conduce  to  tlie  pros- 
perity of  manufacturers  if  sellers  of  acid  should  be  compelled  to 
raise  the  price  of  sulphuric  acid  by  reason  of  a  duty  imposed  on 
pyrites  or  other  raw  material. 

Schedule  A. — ProducUfni,   inipnrtM,  and  cons  urn  lotion  of  pyritrM  in   thr  Cnitcd 

States. 

[In  tons  of  2,240  pounds.] 
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199.387  ,        425,989 
173,221  1        413,383 
224,960           515,722 
225,045  1        697,347 
261.871           866,477 

Industry  during  1901 

Oonsunip- 
tlon. 

1903 „ _ 

625,376 

i9oCiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii™iiiiiiriiiiiiiii~riiiiiiii."iir"ii:i-_"! 

1906 _ 

5SG,80« 
740,702 
8*22,392 

918,348 

Note. — ^The  foregoInR  Is  an  extract  from  *'  The  Mineral 
16,  edited  by  W.  R.  Ingalls,  poffo  840. 

Schedule  B. 

,"  Volume 

The  data  given  in  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  relative  num- 
ber of  articles  on  the  free  list  and  the  dutiable  list,  comparing  the 
tariff  schedule  generally  with  the  chemical  schedule  alone,  have  been 
taken  from  a  compilation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  known  as  "  Schedule  E,  Classification  of  Mer- 
chandise, with  Rates  of  Duty,  etc." 

General  Chemical  Company. 

E.  H.  Rising,  President, 
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Phiij^delphia,  November  11^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  There  is  a  report  that  the  domestic  producers  of  pyrites 
^used  for  making  sulphuric  acid)  intend  asking  Congress  to  impose  a 
duty  upon  forei^  pyrites.  Under  the  Dingley  tariff  and  tariffs 
prior  to  1897  pyntes  is  on  the  free  list 

It  would  be  an  unfortunate  occurrence  to  the  sulphuric  acid  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  and  others,  if  this  article  should  be 
made  dutiable.  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts  showing  why 
it  should  be  continued  on  the  free  list. 

The  present  annual  production  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  United 
States  IS  about  3,500,000  tons.  It  is  produced  from  pyrites,  sulphur, 
rinc  ore,  and  copper  ore — from  the  two  latter,  because  of  the  quantity 
of  sulphur  contained  therein  injuring  farms  nearby,  it  resolved 
itself  into  a  question  of  stopping  the  smelting  of  ores  or  erecting  acid 
works  to  utilize  the  escaping  gases. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  pyrites  imported  in  the  United  States  in 
1907  was  700,000  short  tons,  averaging  over  50  per  cent  sulphur.  The 
quantity  of  domestic  pyrites  produced  was  247,000  tons,  averaging 
about  43  per  cent  sulphur. 

The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  50°  Beaume,  produced  from  the 
above  pyrites  was  about  2,150,000  short  tons,  the  balance  amounting  to 
1,350,000  tons,  being  made  mostly  from  the  sulphur  in  zinc  and  cop- 
per ores,  the  quantity  of  acid  made  from  sulphur,  pure,  being  com- 
paratively small.  The  value  of  the  acid  produced  is  about  $18,000,000 
at  factory. 

The  quality  of  foreign  pyrites,  particularly  the  Spanish,  is  much 
superior  to  any  domestic  pyrites  thus  far  discovered.  The  market 
price  is  about  $6  per  ton  for  material  containing  50  per  cent  sulphur, 
whereas  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  is  only  ^.50  per  ton  for 
material  containing  43  per  cent  sulphur. 

The  mines  in  the  United  States  are  meager,  and  from  what  we 
know  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  tor  them  to  supply  the 
needs  of  all  the  acid  makers  in  the  country.  If  they  could  supply 
more  than  stated  above,  viz,  247,000  out  or  a  total  consumption  of 
947,000  tons,  they  would  have  sufficient  margin  between  $4.50  per  ton 
for  domestic  ore  and  $6  for  foreign,  to  pay  handsomely. 

The  low  price  now  ruling  for  sulphuric  acid  in  the  United  States  is 
due  principally  to  the  use  of  the  fine  quality  of  Spanish  ore,  which 
unquestionably  is  without  a  rival.  To  put  a  duty  upon  it  would 
mean  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  acid,  which  would  af- 
fect pretty  much  everything  in  the  arts,  since  sulphuric  acid  is  such 
an  important  factor  in  the  majority  of  other  manufactures.  It  enters 
into  the  composition  or  is  used  in  almost  every  textile  and  metallic 
article  made,  besides  being  directly  the  base  of  the  paper,  glass,  soap, 
and  fertilizer  trade. 

Trusting,  sir,  that  pyrites  containing  sulphur,  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  will  remain  on  the  free  list,  and  ask- 
ing your  attention  to  the  exhaustive  discussions  on  the  subject  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Dingley  tariff,  and  prior  thereto,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company, 
TiiEonoRE  Armstrong,  President. 
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SBLIIKIUM. 

PiTTSBUKG,  Pa.,  November  11^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. : 
Several  of  our  manufacturers  are  users  of  selenium  metal  and 
would  like  to  have  it  on  free*list.    It  is  not  produced  in  this  country. 

Daniel  C.  Kiplby. 


STEEL-HABDENINQ  METALS. 

New  Yobk,  November  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Deab  Sib:  At  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee we  understand  that  a  suggestion  will  be  made  to  revise  para- 
graphs Nos.  122  and  183  of  the  customs  tariff.  For  instance,  we 
understand  that  it  is  the  intention  to  classify  chrome  metal,  chro- 
mium metal,  manganese  metal,  molybdenum  metal,  tungsten  metal, 
and  wolfram  metal,  all  of  which  are  high-priced  metals,  usually  sold 
on  the  per  pound  basis,  in  the  same  class  with  the  ferro  alloys.  We 
believe  that  this  would  be  working  a  ffreat  hardship  on  all  of  the  steel 
works  in  this  country.  The  ferro  alloys  are  really  a  crude  material 
required  by  most  of  the  works  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  finished  product,  and  if  the  ferro  alloys  are  put  on  an  ad  valo- 
rem basis  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the  Ameri- 
can steel  works  and  place  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  their  competition 
with  the  European  manufacturers  of  the  finished  product. 

We  therefore  believe  and  would  recommend  that  the  ferro  alloys, 
viz,  ferrochrome,  ferromanganese,  ferromolybdenum,  ferrophos- 
phorus,  ferrosilicon,  ferrotitanium,  ferrotungsten,  ferrovanadium, 
silico  manganese,  silico  spiegel,  and  spiegeleisen,  be  classed  at  the  rate 
of  $4  per  gross  ton,  which,  apparently,  was  the  intention  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  present  Dingley  tariff. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  W.  Leavitt  &  C!o. 


Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Sib:  We  are  engaged  in  the  importation  of  ferromanganese  and 
ferrosilicon,  for  which  a  duty  of  $4  per  ton  is  provided  in  paragraph 
122  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  and  we  also  import  ferro- 
chrome, ferrotungsten,  ferromolybdenum,  ferrovanadium,  and  other 
goods  of  a  similar  nature,  which  should  be  dutiable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  122  ^Yhen  taken  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  "  similitude  clause  "  found  in  section  7  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1897. 

The  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  the  articles  just  mentioned  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  the  federal  courts,  and  the  most 
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comprehensive  of  these  decisions  is  that  reported  as  United  States  v. 
Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Company  (137  Fed.  Rep..  770). 
This  case  was  a  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  tor  the 
second  circuit,  dated  March  1,  1905,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the 
four  ferros  not  mentioned  in  paragraph  122  were  dutiable  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  two  mentioned  in  tnat  paragraph,  by  virtue  of  the 
application  of  the  similitude  clause,  and  this  case  was  a  most  elab- 
orate discussion  of  the  whole  subject.  In  addition  to  the  services  of 
the  United  States  attorney,  the  Government  had  the  benefit  of  special 
counsel  of  very  high  standing  at  the  bar,  and  the  witnesses  called 
to  testify  numbered  among  them  some  of  the  finest  experts  to  be  found 
in  the  class  of  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  these  articles. 
The  Treasury  Department  accepted  the  conclusions  of  the  court  in 
this  case  and  the  matter  was  presumed  to  have  been  a  settled  issue 
until  a  new  case  on  this  subject  was  made,  which  is  reported  as 
General  Appraisers'  Decision  0755,  dated  April  16,  1908,  wherein  it 
was  held  tlial  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  testimony  oflFered,  and 
largely  on  the  authority  of  the  case  of  Thomas  v.  Cramp  (142  Fed. 
Rep.,  734),  these  ferros  were  not  dutiable  under  the  provision  of 
paragraph  122,  but  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  provisions  in  paragraph  183  of  the  tariif  act  of  1897  for 
"  metallic  mineral  substances  m  a  crude  state,  and  metals  unwrought. 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem."  From 
this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  circuit  court 
in  the  third  circuit,  where  the  matter  now  rests,  and  the  Government 
is  now  exacting  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  these  articles. 

That  these  ferros  are  different  from  the  articles  intended  to  be 
covered  b^  the  provisions  of  paragraph  183  is  very  evident,  because 
in  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  Roessler  case  it 
was  stated  that  all  of  the  ferros  in  controversy  were  in  the  essential 

Particulars  alike,  and  this  view  was  admitted  by  the  counsel  for  the 
rovernment.  When,  therefore.  Congress  made  the  provision  for  two 
of  these  ferros  in  paragraph  122,  those  two  at  least  were  not  intended 
to  be  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  183,  and  if  they 
were  not  dutiable  then  all  of  them  were  not  dutiable.  Again,  the 
court  stated  in  the  Roessler  case  that  the  principal  expert  witness? 
for  the  United  States,  Doctor  Waldo,  gave  the  metal  aluminium  in 
its  pig  form  as  an  example  of  an  unwrought  metal,  because  it  had 
passed  through  a  complicated  preparation  of  ore  refining,  solution, 
melting  by  electrical  heat,  and  electrolysis  itself,  and  this  metal  alu- 
minium, of  course,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  these  ferros,  which 
are  combinations  of  tho  metal  and  iron,  as,  for  instance,  ferrochrome 
is  a  combination  of  chronioum  metal  and  iron.  Another  article  can  be  i 
given  as  an  illustration  of  an  unwrought  metal,  and  that  is  the  tung- 
sten metal,  which  was  so  classified  by  the  orders  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  their  decision  21217,  dated  June  3.  1899.  It  will  b?  seen 
that  both  of  these  articles  are  entirely  different  from  the  ferros  with 
which  we  arc  dealing  here,  because  the  ferros  have  as  a  constituent 
very  large  proportions  of  iron,  which  are  not  found  in  the  two  article? 
just  mentioned  as  subject  to  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  case  of  Thomas  v.  Cramp,  which  was  cited  in  a  recent  decision 
of  the  General  Appraisers  as  an  authority  for  their  action,  should 
not  be  considered  as  any  authority  whatever  upon  the  subject  of 
ferros,  for  in  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court,  which  is  quoted  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  court  above,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  merchandise  in  ques- 
tion is  an  alloy  of  metal,  composed  of  62  per  cent  of  iron,  32  per  cent 
of  tin,  and  6  per  cent  of  manganese,"  but  it  was  held  hj  the  circuit 
court  that  the  General  Appraisers  were  in  error  in  findmg  that  this 
article  was  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  172  of  the 
tariff  act  for  "  aluminium  and  alloys  of  any  kind  in  which  aluminium 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  in  crude  form,  8  cents  per 
pound,"  and  it  was  accordingly  held  that  the  article  was  dutiaole 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  183.  From  this  decision  the 
United  States  appealed,  and  it  may  well  be  noted  that  the  importer 
did  not  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  although  the 
claim  was  made  before  the  General  Appraisers  and  the  circuit  court 
that  the  article  was  dutiable  by  similitude  under  the  provisions  for 
ferromanganese  in  paragraph  122.  The  appellate  court  sustained  the 
circuit  court  and  held  that  the  article  was  dutiable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  183,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  was  justified  in 
not  holding  that  the  article  was  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  ferro- 
manganese on  account  of  the  great  difference  between  its  composition 
and  that  of  ferromanganese  and  other  ferros.  The  article  in  the 
Cramp  case  contained  32  per  cent  of  tin,  while  it  is  stated  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Roessler  case  that  "  ferromanganese,  like  all  the  others, 
is  produced  by  smelting  the  ore  containing  iron  and  manganese." 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  article  in  the  Cramp  case  was  en- 
tirely different  from  the  ferros  in  the  Roessler  case,  and  the  Cramp 
case  should  not  therefore  be  considered  any  authority  for  the  propo- 
sition that  these  ferros  are  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
183,  and  until  a  court  of  equal  jurisdiction  has  held  to  the  contrary 
the  ferros  should  be  clearly  dutiable  where  they  were  placed  by  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  second  circuit — that  is  to  say,  imder 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  122. 

It  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  refer  to  these  decisions  of  the 
courts,  the  General  Appraisers,  and  the  Treasury  Department  in  order 
that  the  committee  may  have  before  it  the  present  status  of  these 
articles,  as  the  provisions  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897  would  be  applicable 
to  them. 

All  of  the  ferros  mentioned  by  us  herein  are  used  as  one  of  the  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  this  country.  Each  of  them 
has  some  particular  quality  which  makes  it  especially  desirable  to 
produce  a  given  purpose.  From  the  elaborate  testimony  taken  in  the 
Koessler  case  it  appears  that  ferrochrome  is  used  where  special  hard- 
ness and  toughness  are  required,  which  are  not  found  in  the  ordinary 
commercial  steel.  Ferromanganese  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  for  its  cleansing  properties  and  to  rid  the  steel  of  certain  impuri- 
ties, and  it  also  imparts  toughness  to  the  steel.  Ferrotungsten  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  making  a  special  kind  of  steel, 
and  ferromolybdenum  and  ferrovanadium  are  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses. The  last  mentioned  of  tliese  ferros  is  becoming  more  commonly 
used  than  formerly,  because  the  increased  production  has  decreased 
its  cost,  and  it  has  been  found  to  have  good  qualities  for  producing  a 
steel  which  is  very  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as 
require  great  tenacity,  light  weight,  and  great  endurance. 

From  other  sources  it  may  be  stated  that  ferrosilicon  is  employed  ^ 
as  a  deoxidizing  agent,  and,  generally  speaking,  these  ferros  have  the 
effect  of  producing  a  more  homogeneous  product  than  could  be  ob- 
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tained  without  their  use.  Anions  the  uses  to  which  these  ferros  are 
applied  may  be  cited  the  manufacture  of  the  steel  used  in  armor 
plates  upon  the  battle  ships  of  this  country,  the  projectiles  fired  from 
the  great  guns  of  these  snips,  the  steel  requirea  in  railroad  bridges 
where  heavy  trains  are  constantly  passing  over  the  road,  the  connect- 
ing rods  and  axles  of  the  locomotives  which  draw  the  heavy  express 
trains  on  tjie  principal  railroads,  the  connecting  rods  and  axles  and 
some  other  parts  of  high-grade  automobiles,  the  walls  of  burglar- 
proof  safes,  the  jaws  of  ore  crushers,  cutting  tools  of  a  very  nigfa 
grade,  and  many  other  articles  which  mi^ht  be  mentioned  if  not  for 
lack  of  space.  The  great  improvement  m  the  manufacture  of  sted 
in  recent  years  is  largelv  due  to  the  use  of  these  ferros  and  the  im- 
mense consumption  or  these  high-grade  steels  would  seem  to  justify 
such  action  on  the  part  of  your  committee  as  would  tend  to  increase 
their  use  by  steel  makers. 

It  may  be  said  further  that  the  more  extensive  the  use  of  these 
ferros  the  more  cheaply  they  can  be  made.  Ferrochrome,  which  is 
used  in  the  production  of  armor  plates,  projectiles,  safes,  and  similar 
articles  requiring  great  hardness,  was  formerly  sold  as  high  as  $300 
per  ton,  while  tne  present  price  is  about  $225  per  ton.  Ferroman- 
ganese  was  formerly  sold  at  about  $100  per  ton,  and  for  a  short  period 
during  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  it  was  sold  as  high  as  $150 
per  ton,  the  present  price  being  about  $43  per  ton.  Ferrosilicon  has 
sold  as  high  as  $125  per  ton.  Ferrovanadium,  which  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  all  these  ferros,  in  1901  was  worth  $12.50  per  pound  for  the 
vanadium  contents  in  the  alloy,  while  a  better  article  can  now  be  sup- 
plied for  one-third  that  price.  Ferrotungsten  is  not  used  much,  but 
the  tungsten  metal  is  sometimes  used  as  an  imitation  of  a  rapid-cut- 
ting steel.  Ferromolybdenum,  on  account  of  its  erratic  action,  is  not 
used  ver}^  much.  Ferrosilicon,  ferromanganese,  and  ferrochrome  are 
now  manufactured  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  but  the  domestic 
product  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  steel 
makers.  Although  wo  have  not  all  the  figures  relating  to  the  Qiian- 
tity  of  these  ferros  which  are  used,  it  may  be  stated  that  from  official 
sources  it  appears  that  during  1007  57,794  tons  of  ferromanganese 
and  ferrosilicon  were  manufactured  by  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany, while  the  imports  during  that  year  were  as  follows : 

Ferromanganese,  94,543 J  tons,  valued  at  $6,027,240 ;  duty,  at  $4  per 
ton,  $378,173.11;  average  value,  $63.75  per  ton;  average  rate  of  duty, 
6.27  per  cent. 

Ferrosilicon,  12,653.12  tons,  valued  at  $914,328;  duty,  at  $4  per  ton, 
$50,612.16;  average  value,  $72.26  per  ton;  and  average  rate  of  duty, 
5.54  per  cent.  Tt  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  was  necessary  to  import 
about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  these  two  articles  which  were 
needed  to  supply  the  want  of  the  steel  makers  in  this  countrv  and  the 
duty  paid  by  them  was  about  $428,000  on  the  imported  articW,  while 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  it  is  sought  to  place  on 
them,  the  duty  which  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  would 
have  been  $1,388,813.  These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  tax 
on  manufacturers  of  steel  which  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent 
would  impose. 

It  further  appears  that  during  1907  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany produced  130,554  tons  of  spiegeleisen,  and  there  was  imported         * 
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during  the  year  82,422.51  tons,  valued  at  $2,486,086,  the  average  value 
of  which  was  $30.16  per  ton,  the  duty  of  which,  at  $4  per  ton,  was 
$329,690.03,  and  the  average  rate  of  duty  was  13.26  per  cent.  The 
prices  of  these  f erros  are  principally  regulated  by  the  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  as  the  demand  for  them  is  constantly  increasmg,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  price  will  decrease. 

It  is  presumed  that  it  will  be  suggested  to  your  committee  that  an 
ad  valorem  duty  should  be  placed  on  these  lerros  upon  the  ground 
that  the  specific  duty  heretofore  levied  on  them  is  very  small  from  an 
ad  valorem  point  or  view.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  this  provision 
in  paragraph  122  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  ton  for  the  tlirec*  articles  men- 
tioned there,  which  are  used  as  materials  for  steel  makers,  namely, 
spiegeleisen,  ferromanganese,  and  ferrosilicon,  was  placed  there  with 
tne  idea  of  furnishing  a  low  rate  of  duty  for  materials  absolutely 
€»ssential  to  the  manutacture  of  high  grades  of  steel.  In  consequence 
of  this  low  rate  of  duty,  the  use  of  these  ferros  has  increased  enor- 
mously since  1897  with  the  exception  that  for  a  while  the  application 
of  the  20  per  cent  duty  and  the  possibility  that  it  might  become  final 
was  suflScient  to  disorganize  the  trade  in  the  imported  ferros  and  con- 
sequentl}^  decrease  their  use. 

It  may  be  well  to  submit  to  your  committee  some  particulars  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  articles  which  are  used  to  produce  these  ferros. 
Manganese  ore  comes  from  Russia,  Brazil,  and  India;  chrome  ore 
from  Asia  Minor  and  New  Caledonia ;  silica  is  found  nearly  all  over 
the  earth  in  the  shape  of  quartz ;  the  phosphorus  used  is  largely  made 
in  Europe  and  is  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  the  phosphorus 
of  commerce ;  molybdenite,  from  which  molybdenum  is  made,  is  found 
in  Scandinavia  and  also  in  this  country,  this  article  is  not.  much  used, 
because  it  is  very  erratic  in  its  action;  wolframite,  used  for  making 
tungsten,  is  found  here,  but  a  better  grade  comes  from  Australia  to 
Germany,  where  it  is  refined  as  a  metal ;  vanadinite,  for  making  va- 
nadium, comes  largely  from  Peru,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Argentina.  It 
may  also  be  stated  that  spiegeleisen,  which  is  mentioned  in  paragraph 
122,  is  also  a  ferro,  being  composed  of  from  10  to  40  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese and  the  remainder  of  iron,  while  the  standard  quality  is  about 
20  per  cent  of  manganese  and  80  per  cent  of  iron. 

It  appears  from  the  published  synopsis  of  the  intentions  of  your 
committee  that  a  new  paragraph  has  been  suggested  for  the  new 
tariff  to  come  imder  the  provisions  of  paragraph  183,  and  this  sug- 
gested paragraph  requires  some  attention  on  our  part.  The  para- 
graph as  provided  covers  three  distinct  articles — namely,  ores,  metals, 
and  ferros — ^and  it  is  submitted  that  three  such  diverse  articles  ought 
not  to  be  subiect  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  and  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  Molybaenite  is  a  sulphide  of  molybdenum  and  is  the  condition 
in  which  the  latter  is  found  as  an  ore,  rich  pieces  of  which  will  some- 
times run  up  to  60  per  cent  of  metal  and  40  per  cent  of  sulphur. 

In  General  Appraisers'  decision  6673,  dated  October  24,  1907,  in 
passing  on  an  importation  of  certain  vanadium  ore,  they  held  that  it 
was  vanadium  in  the  crudest  form  obtainable  and  as  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  and  that  this  ore  was  not  a  metallic  mineral  substance  and  du- 
tiable at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
183  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  but  was  exempt  from  duty  as  a  crude 
mineral  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  614  of  the  tariff  act  ot 
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1897.  It  would  therefore  seem  from  this  decision  of  the  Greneral 
Appraisers  that  the  ores  from  which  these  metals  and  ferros  are  made 
are  very  distinct  articles  from  the  metals  themselves,  and  ought  not^ 
therefore,  to  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  metals  and  ferros. 

The  metals  are  chrome,  chromium,  manganese,  molybdenum,  and 
tungsten,  or  wolfram  metal.  These  metals  are  highly  finished  prod- 
ricts  and  nearly  100  per  cent  in  purity.  Chromium  and  manganese 
arc  not  made  in  the  United  States;  molybdenum  is  made  here,  but  in 
small  quantities;  tungsten  is  made  here  and  in  large  quantities. 
Chromium,  manganese,  and  tungsten  are  very  largely  and  almost 
entirely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucible  steel,  which  is  an  article 
of  very  high  grade,  chiefly  used  for  tool  steel,  and  the  production  of 
which!  on  account  of  its  high  price,  is  limited.  The  purity  of  the 
ferros  is  very  distinct  from  that  of  metals,  as,  for  instance,  we  have 
a  blast-furnace  ferrosilicon  which  comes  as  low  as  10  per  cent  in 
purity,  while  we  have  an  electro- ferrosilicon  which  is  as  high  as  95 
per  cent  in  purity,  and  the  other  ferros  range  as  follows:  Ferro- 
vanadium,  35  to  40  per  cent;  ferrochrome,  60  to  70  per  cent;  ferro- 
manganese,  80  to  85  per  cent;  fcrromolybdenum,  50  to  90  per  cent; 
ferrotungsten,  50  to  90  per  cent;  ferrophosphorus,  17  to  25  per  cent; 
ferrotitaniUm,  10  to  50  per  cent;  and  spiegeleisen  contains  from  10 
to  40  per  cent  of  manganese.  The  distinction  between  the  metals 
above  given  and  the  ferros  is  that  in  the  latter  iron  is  added  to  the 
metal  to  form  the  compound  article,  which  is  a  ferro.  This  may  be  a 
ferro  of  very  high  purity,  such  as  ferrosilicon,  which  is  sometimes  95 
per  cent  in  purity,  the  remaining  5  per  cent  being  iron  and  impurities. 
A  very  important  point  to  be  remembered  in  considering  the  differ- 
ence between  these  metals  and  the  ferros  derived  from  them  is  that  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  articles  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  determine 
the  difference*  betw^een  the  two  articles,  the  processes  of  manufacture 
being  the  most  important  feature. 

In  this  suggested  paragraph  now  before  your  committee,  ferrophos- 
phate  is  mentioned,  but  this  alloy  should  be  described  as  ferrophos- 
phorus, a  production  containing  25  per  cent  of  phosphorus  and 
75  per  cent  of  iron. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  a  new  provision  can  be  made  in 
the  tariff  act  in  which  all  of  these  ferros  and  spiegeleisen  as  well,  can 
be  mentioned  with  the  specific  rate  of  duty  of  $4  per  ton,  which  is  now 
provided  for  two  of  the  ferros  and  spiegeleisen  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  122  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  which  it  was  held 
by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit  in  the  Roessler 
&  Hasslacher  case  also  applied  to  other  ferros  of  a  similar  nature; 
but  if  your  committee  shall  desire  to  place  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  these 
articles,  it  is  suggested  that  such  should  be  6  per  cent,  which  is  about 
the  rate  now  paid  on  ferromanganese  and  ferrosilicon,  as  above  shown, 
or  in  no  event  should  an  ad  valorem  rate  exceeding  10  per  cent  be 
applied  to  any  of  these  articles. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Company, 
Louis  RuHE,  Assistant  Secretary, 

November  24,  1908. 
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TWIN  WIRE  HEDDLES. 

[Brief  on  the  part  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.,  and  others.] 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj  tfie  honorable  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

First.  The  merchandise  or  product  involved  in  twin  wire  heddies 
(so  called). 

Second.  This  brief  is  submitted  in  behalf  of  F.  A.  Chase  & 
Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Gibbs  Loom,  Hartiess  and  Reed  Company, 
of  Clinton,  Mass.;  Howard  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.;  and  J.  H.  Williams  Company,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 
These  persons  and  corporations  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  twin 
wire  heddies  in  the  United  States. 

Third.  These  persons  are  interested  in  paragraph  137,  Schedule  C 
(Metals  and  manufactures  of)  of  the  present  law. 

Fourth.  The  changed  or  amended  paragraph,  as  it  should  be 
written  into  the  new  law,  is  as  follows : 

137.  Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  smaller  than  number  thirteen  wire  gauge, 
one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound:  smaller  than  number  thirteen  and  not 
smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound; 
smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  two  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That 
all  the  foregoing  valued  at  more  than  four  cents  per  pound  shall  pay  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem.  Iron  or  steel  or  other  wire  not  specially  provided  for  In 
this  act,  including  such  as  is  commonly  known  as  hat  wire,  or  bonnet  wire, 
crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  needle  wire,  piano  wire,  clock  wire,  and  watch  wire, 
whether  flat  or  otherwise,  and  corset  clasps,  corset  steels  and  dress  steels,  and 
sheet  steel  in  strips,  twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  an  Inch  thick  or  thinner,  and 
of  the  foregoing,  whether  uncovered  or  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  metal,  or 
other  material,  valued  at  more  than  four  cents  per  pound,  forty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  articles  manufactured  from  iron,  steel,  brass,  or 
copper  wire  shall  pay  the  rate  of  duty  lmi)osed  upon  the  wire  used  In  the  manu- 
facture of  such  articles,  and  In  addition  thereto  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
pound,  except  that  wire  rope  and  wire  strand  shall  pay  the  maximum  rate  of 
duty  which  would  be  imposed  upon  any  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  one  cent  per  pound;  and  on  Iron  or  steel  wire  coated 
with  zinc,  tin,  or  any  other  metal,  two-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition 
to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  from  which  it  Is  made :  And  provided  further. 
That  wire  heddies  made  of  two  strands  of  wire  tinned  or  soldered  together  shall 
pay  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  paragraph  consists  of  the  addition  of 
the  italicized  clause. 

Fifth.  The  reason  why  the  proposed  chancre  should  be  made  will 
appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  facts  hereinafter  set  forth. 

A.  The  twin-wire  heddies  are  made  of  two  strands  of  tempered- 
steel  wire,  tinned  or  soldered  together.  They  are  used  in  the  process 
of  weaving  textile  fabrics,  including  those  woven  of  cotton,  silk, 
worsted,  and  wool.  Approximately  100,000,000  heddies  of  this  style 
are  sold  in  this  country  annually.  This  style  of  heddle  originated 
in  Germany  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  on  that  account  is  com- 
monly called,  commercially,  "German-style"  heddle. 

B.  The  "American-style"  heddle  (so  called)  was  in  general  use  in 
this  country  prior  to  1889  or  1890.  The  "American-style"  heddle 
is  made  of  strands  of  twisted  iron  wire. 

C.  Samples  of  heddies,  duly  marked,  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
committee,  and  leave  is  craved  to  refer  to  the  same  as  a  part  of  this 
brief. 
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Package  marked  "  Brief  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.,  Exhibit  A,"  con- 
tains samples  of  the  old-style  American-pattern  heddles  made  of 
strands  of  iron  wire. 

Package  marked  "  Brief  of  A.  F.  Chase  &  Co.,  Exhibit  B,"  con- 
tains samples  of  German-style  heddles  made  of  parallel  strands  of 
tempered-steel  wire  tinned  and  soldered  together,  as  put  up  for  sale- 
Package  marked  "  Brief  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.,  Exhibit  C,"  con- 
tains samples  of  German-style  heddles  strung  on  a  miniature  heddle 
frame  to  show  method  of  use. 

Package  marked  "  Brief  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.,  Exhibit  D,''  con- 
tains samples  of  German-style  heddles  with  the  strands  separated  to 
show  construction. 

D.  The  "  German-style  "  heddle  was  first  imported  into  this  coun- 
try in  approximately  1889.  The  use  of  this  style  of  heddle  has  been 
gradually  increasing  since  that  year,  until  at  the  present  time  the 
"German-style"  heddle  has  largely  supplanted  the  "American-style 
heddle. 

E.  The  manufacture  of  the  "  German  style "  heddle  was  com- 
menced in  this  country  in  1902,  and  in  1903  the  heddles  were  and 
since  have  been  produced  commercially  in  this  country. 

F.  Prior  to  the  manufacture  of  the  "  German  style  "  heddle  in  the 
United  States,  this  style  of  heddle  was  sold  at  prices  much  higher 
than  thos-e  which  now  obtain.  For  example,  a  10-inch,  No.  28 
heddle,  which  is  a  usual  size,  in  1903  was  sold  at  $1.50  per  thousand 
net  to  the  consumer.  At  the  present  time,  these  heddles  are  sold  by 
importers  at  a  price  as  low  as  $1  per  thousand. 

G.  The  German  manufacturers  have  manifested  and  still  manifest 
a  determined  purpose  to  reduce  prices  to  a  point  which  will  render 
competition  by  American  manufacturers  ruinous  to  the  American. 
The  Germans  are  represented  in  America  practically  by  two  agents, 
one  located  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  other  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  and 
through  these  two  agents  control  the  market  prices  of  the  imported 
heddles.  The  present  law  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer in  his  efforts  to  stifle  the  American  attempts  to  establish  and 
develop  this  new  industry. 

The  German  manufacturers  can,  and  it  is  believed  do,  import  into 
this  country  the  heddles  manufactured  by  them  at  a  valuation  less 
than  the  prices  charged  by  them  at  home  for  heddles  of  the  same 
kind.  The  factors  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  twin- 
wire  heddles  are  labor,  raw  material,  and  return  on  invested  capital 

1.  Labor  is  the  principal  factor.  The  labor  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  foreign  heddle  is  furnished  by  girls  whose  weekly  wages  average 
from  $1.44  to  $2.16.  The  weekly  wages  paid  in  this  country  for  like 
work  average  from  $6  to  $8,  or  practically  four  times  the  wages  paid 
in  the  foreign  country. 

2.  The  price  of  the  raw  material  is  established  by  the  present  tariff. 
The  only  raw  material  is  the  tinned  wire  of  which  the  heddles  are 
constructed  and  the  solder.  By  paragraph  137,  the  duty  on  the  wire 
is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  addition  two-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  account  of  the  tin  coating. 

Whether  the  American  manufacturer  uses  wire  of  foreign  or  do- 
mestic manufacture,  the  price  to  him  is  substantially  the  same.  It 
is  determined  by  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  two-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  per  pound.    Under  the  present  law,  the  duty  upon  the 
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completed  heddles  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  wire  of  which  the 
heddle  is  composed,  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  per  pound  for  the  tin 
coating,  and  in  addition  IJ  cents  per  pound. 

The  difference  in  the  duty  upon  the  wire  and  upon  the  manufac- 
tured article  is  only  1^  cents  a  pound.  This  is  an  average  difference 
of  3  cents  per  thousand  on  the  manufactured  article.  Assuming  an 
honest  valuation  of  the  wire  by  the  importer  of  heddles,  this  differ- 
ence is  too  little  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  pay  the 
American  rate  of  wages  and  produce  the  heddles  in  competition 
with  the  foreigner.  Much  less  can  he  successfully  engage  m  such 
competition  when  the  imported  heddles  are  regularly  and  persist- 
ently undervalued  by  importers.  It  is  the  question  constantly  pre- 
sented in  tariff  regulation,  Shall  the  wages  of  American  labor  be  pro- 
tected and  maintained? 

3.  The  return  on  the  capital  invested  under  the  present  tariff  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  to  discuss  it  is  to  discuss  an  ab- 
straction. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  differential  between  the  duty  on  the  wire 
and  the  duty  on  the  heddle,  it  is  all  that  the  manufacturer  can  do  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  American  wage-earners  and  the  market- 
demoralizing  prices  of  his  foreign  competitor.  The  manufacture  of 
the  twin-wire  heddle  has  required  the  investment  of  a  large  amount 
of  capital,  at  first  in  experimental  manufacture  and  afterwards  and 
now  m  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  plant  and  costly  machinery. 
Unless  there  shall  be  made  the  change  in  law  requested  in  this  brief, 
or  some  other  change  effectual  to  prevent  the  German  from  under- 
selling the  American  at  a  profit  to  the  German,  but  preventing  profit, 
and,  in  many  cases,  causing  positive  loss  to  the  American,  the  Ameri- 
can heddle  manufacturer  will  be  forced  to  close  his  factory  and 
leave  the  field  to  his  foreign  rival.  Results :  The  price  will  immedi- 
ately advance  to  the  old  rate  as  it  was  before  an  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  this  new  American  industry,  no  benefit  to  the  American 
consumer,  and  loss  to  and  hardship  upon  the  American  producer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  Chase  &  Co. 

GiBBS  Loom,  Harness  and  Reed  Company. 
Howard  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company. 
J.  H.  Williams  Company. 
By  Frederic  L.  Chase. 

(Of  the  firm  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.) 


watches. 

HEMOEIAL  OF  WATCH  MANUFACTURERS,   DEALERS,   AND  IM- 
PORTERS OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  through  it  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  paragraph 
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191  of  the  act  of  J\ily  24,  1897,  be  so  amended  that  it  may  read  .v 
follows,  to  wit: 

Watches  complete,  watch  movements  with  or  without  cases,  watch  cases  with 
or  without  movements,  and  all  parts  or  i)ortions  of  watches,  watch  cases,  or 
movements,  without  regard  to  material  or  number  of  jewels,  twenty  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

There  was  submitted  to  this  committee  last  week  a  suggested  rule 
as  to  perfect  tariflF  in  a  country  administered  under  a  protective 
system.    The  wording  was  as  follows: 

First,  a  tariff  should  produce  revenue ;  and  second,  it  should  protect 
home  industries  and  be  so  graduated  that  its  benefits  are  equally 
divided  between  the  capital  that  establishes,  the  labor  that  produces, 
4Uid  the  public  that  consumes. 

The  amendment  to  paragraph  191  we  believe  fully  complies  with 
:all  the  above  requirements. 

Under  the  McKinlejr  tariff  of  1890  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
was  considered  all  sufficient  to  protect  this  particular  domestic  manu- 
facture. That  it  did  so  protect  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  between 
1890  and  1897  the  production  of  watches  in  the  United  States  was 
increased  over  100  per  cent,  notwithstanding  that  the  amount  of 
labor  then  employed  was  more  than  twice  the  amount  now  required, 
the  use  of  fine  machinery  having  brought  about  the  reduction.  The 
sale  of  the  home  product  abroad  was  just  beginning  in  1890;  in  1897 
it  had  more  than  doubled,  and  to-day  the  United  States  markets  her 
watches  in  England,  France,  Scotland^  Ireland,  Germany,  Africa, 
India,  and  even  in  Switzerland,  the  native  home  of  the  watch. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  and  for  some  reason  which  no  man  is  bold 
enough  to  utter  above  his  breath,  the  tariff  on  watches  and  watch 
movements  was  materially  increased  under  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897 
b^  the  addition  of  a  specific  duty,  with  the  result  that  much  confu- 
sion was  created  in  the  customs  offices,  much  injustice  was  done  the 
importers,  and  the  consumers  were  robbed  while  the  benefits  there- 
from, small  to  the  Government,  were  refused  division  wi^  the  labor 
that  produced,  and  only  went  to  swell  the  dividends  of  the  trusts  that 
then  controlled  the  trade. 

The  uncontrovertible  proof  of  these  assertions  lies  in  these  stub- 
born facts: 

First.  The  importation  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  watches — ^the 
CTade  most  burdened  by  the  specific  duty — has  since  1897  largely 
fallen  off. 

Second.  The  number  of  men  and  girls  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  American  watches  has  been  very  materially  reduced,  while 
their  wages  have  not  been  materially  advanced. 

Third.  The  exportation  of  American-made  watches  and  movements 
has  increased  since  1897  more  than  150  per  cent,  and  such  goods  sell 
to  the  consumer  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  cheaper  in  the  for- 
eim  market  than  at  home. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  present  any  further  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  suggested  revision  of  the  paragraph  in  question. 

The  fact  that  the  home  industry  is  not  only  no  longer  an  infant, 
but  so  well  grown  as  to  dominate  the  markets  of  the  world ;  the  fact 
that  the  American  goods  are  sold  abroad — ^not  the  surplus,  but  a  vcrr 
substantial  percentage  of  the  output>— at  a  far  lower  price  than  that 
at  which  they  can  be  purchased  at  home,  and  still  sold  at  a  profit:  the 
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fact  that  the  difference  in  price  between  the  American  and  the  for- 
eign market  in  these  goods  is  far  more  than  the  amount  of  duty  im- 
posed, and  that  the  dividends  of  the  American  producers  have  not 
fallen  off  but  increased  more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  past  eleven 
years,  and  the  bitter  fact  that  in  all  this  time  the  only  beneficiary  has 
been  the  producer  not  the  laborer^  whose  employment  has  been  cur- 
tailed by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  whose  wages  have  hardly 
advanced  at  all,  nor  the  consumer,  who  now  pays  more  for  the  same 
American  watch  than  he  did  eleven  years  ago.  All  these  facts  lead 
inevitably  to  one  conclusion — ^that  the  present  tariff  rate  is  inequita- 
ble, unjust,  and  results  in  pure  favoritism ;  it  tends  to  monopoly  and 
to  the  lostering  of  private  interest  under  the  guise  of  national  legis- 
lation, and  that  the  same  should  be  reduced. 

Francis  E.  Hamilton, 

Of  Counsel. 


WELDED  CYLINDRICAL  FURNACES. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Noverriber  2^^  1908. 

BSIEF  OF  FSANCIS  £.  CTTLLEN,  ON  ABOVMENT  BEFOBE  WATS 
AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  FOB  BEBVGTION  OF  TABIFF  ON 
WELDED  CYUNDBICAL  FUBNACES,  AS  FBOVIDED  BT  FABA- 
GBAFE  152,  OF  THE  TABIFF  ACT  OF  1897. 

The  tariff  of  21  cents  per  pound  on  welded  cyUndrlcal  furnaces  made  from 
plate  metal  should  be  reduced  or  abolished. 

The  cylindrical  welded  boiler  furnace  Is  an  European  invention  and  was  used 
there  many  years  prior  to  its  introduction  into  the  United  States. 

These  furaces  are  used  principally  in  making  the  so-called  Scotch  boiler, 
«nd  there  are  now  in  the  United  States  about  250  boiler  manufacturers  who 
are  called  upon  to  equip  their  product  with  these  cylindrical  furnaces. 

There  is  only  one  plant  in  the  United  States  making  these  cylindrical  fur- 
naces and  by  reason  of  the  crowded  condition  of  that  plant  at  times,  the  manu- 
facturers are  unable  to  obtain  within  a  reasonable  time  the  furnaces  required 
and  can  not  import  them  by  reason  of  the  duty,  which  works  to  their  embar- 
rassment and  also  the  embarrassment  of  the  consumer,  and  the  manufacturers 
are  unable  to  import  these  furnaces  by  reason  of  the  high  duty. 

The  marine  boiler  furnace,  which  is  a  cylindrical  welded  furnace,  is  used 
in  nine-tenths  of  the  ocean-going  ships.  It  is  an  English  inyeution  and  is  manu- 
factured in  England  only,  and  while  some  types  of  It  are  better  made  and  pref- 
erable in  many  respects  to  the  American  product  the  manufacturers  are  unable 
to  import  it  by  reason  of  the  duty. 

The  Brown  furnace,  built  by  John  Brown  &  Co.,  of  England,  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  experts  of  this  country  and  is  preferable  to  the  American 
product.  It  is  acceptable  to  the  United  States  Government,  but  by  reason  of 
the  high  duty  Is  kept  out  of  the  American  market 

The  skilled  labor  employed  in  this  country  in  making  these  furnaces  was  im- 
ported from  the  manufacturing  centers  of  Europe,  and  the  present  duty  is  in  a 
measure  protecting  them. 

During  the  past  year  thousands  of  tons  of  steel  plate  manufactured  here  have 
been  exported  and  the  cost  of  steel  plate  is  proverbially  the  same  price  or  less 
abroad  than  here. 

Cents  per  pound. 

Cost  of  plate  here 2 

Cost  of  all  labor  in  manufacturing  the  cylindrical  welded  furnace 2} 

Total  cost .^^ ^_    4) 
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These  fibres  show  that  the  r>rotectlon  provided  by  this  paragraph  for  British- 
American  imported  labor  is  100  per  cent  and  is  very  much  larger  tlian  is  neces- 
sary and  is  wortLing  constant  embarrassment  to  American  manufacturers  and 
increasing  unwarrentedly  the  cost  to  American  consumers. 

The  actual  cost  per  pound  for  manufacturing  these  furnaces  in  this  country, 
including  skilled  labor  and  all  other  exi)enses,  is  not  to  exceed  4.3  cents  per 
pound,  or  $80  per  ton,  while  the  duty  is  2i  cents  per  pound,  or  $50  ver  ton. 

The  American  furnaces  have  been  sold  for  8  cents  per  poimd  In  competition, 
and  where  there  is  no  competition,  as  is  now  the  fact  in  this  country,  at  a  very 
much  higher  i)rlce,  and  the  American  manufacturers  and  consumers  must  pay 
the  cost. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  the  above  facts  is,  that  this  dutj'  should  either 
be  very  materially  reduced  or  entirely  abolished,  as  we  are  simply  protecting 
foreign  labor  by  the  duty. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Francis  E.  Cullen. 


ZINC     ORE. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen:  In  the  act  of  1897  zinc  ore  was  not  properly  con- 
sidered, and  in  consequence  no  adequate  protection  was  granted  to 
an  industry  which  is  now  suffering  the  consequence  of  this  over- 
sight. 

The  industry  at  that  time  was  comparatively  unknown,  and  was 
suffering  with  all  other  industries  from  the  panic  of  1893.  There 
was  no  thought  of  a  possibility  of  competition  from  foreign  sourees- 
The  industry  was  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the  smelters,  who  paid 
only  such  prices  as  would  furnish  them  with  sufficient  ore.  Their 
margin  of  profit  was  large.  With  the  mining  industry  at  the  mercy 
of  the  smelters,  little  progi-ess  was  made  and  only  rich  surface  de- 
posits of  ore  were  available.  Then  a  strong  competitor  for  ores 
entered  the  market  for  export,  when  the  smelters  discovered  a  neces* 
sity  for  advancing  prices.  Since  that  time,  with  wholesome  compe- 
tition to  fear,  the  prices  paid  for  zinc  ore  advanced.  Lower  grade 
ore  bodies  could  be  worked,  and  the  smelters  were  obliged  to  pay 
for  ore  on  a  business  basis.  The  industry  has  grown  to  great  pro- 
portions, and  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  district,  the  main  source  of  zinc  ore 
supply  in  tlie  United  States,  has  grow^n  into  a  great  community  in 
ten  years  of  development,  with  good  wages  paid  to  labor.  Other 
districts  in  the  United  States  have  become  producers,  and  can  in- 
crease. 

Now,  the  district  which  has  grown  up  by  the  patience  and  energy 
of  a  strictly  American  race  of  people  is  threatened  by  the  free  im- 
portation of  ore  from  foreign  sources,  ore  which  is  being  mined  with 
the  cheapest  of  labor.  These  importations  began  in  1905  and  so 
affected  the  metal  market  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  metals. 

By  the  act  of  1897  every  product  made  from  zinc  ore  is  pro- 
tected— the  smelter  producing  metal,  the  manufacturer  of  oxide,  and 
the  manufacturer  of  sheets — ^but  the  producer  of  zinc  ore  is  left 
wholly  without  protection  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  keenest  competi- 
tion. This  competition,  which  chiefly  comes  from  Mexico,  is  such 
that  in  1907  the  production  of  zinc  ore  in  Mexico  was  140,000  tons. 
while  in  1904  it  was  nothing.  The  extent  of  the  territory  in  Mexico 
embraced  in  the  producing  zone  is  enormous.    The  mines  are  inex- 
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pensive  to  open,  the  ore  bodies  are  large,  require  little  treatment, 
and  are  worked  by  cheap  labor. 

Rate  of  tcages. 


MIdots — . ... 

Laborers.. 

Bnslneers 

Mill  men.. 

Haulage 


Mexico. 


10.40^.76 
.80-    .fiO 

.60-    .76 

.76-  1.00 

•.10 


Joplfn  dis- 
tricl. 


I2.0M2.6O 
1.76-  2.00 
2.25-  2.76 
2.7&-  3.50 
•.40 


•  Per  ton-mOe. 

The  tariff  act  of  1897  provided  duties  as  follows : 

Cents  per  pound. 

Zinc  oxide  (Schedule  A,  p.  57) 1 

Zinc  sulphide  (white.  Schedule  A,  p.  57) li 

Zinc  chloride  (wScjiedule  A,  p.  57) 1 

Zinc  in  blocks  (Schedule  C,  p.  192) U 

Zinc  in  sheets  (Schedule  C,  p.  192) 2 

Zinc  for  smelting  (Schedule  C,  p.  192) 1 

Calamine  (one  ore  of  zinc) Free. 

This  act  provided  only  for  one  ore  of  zinc  (calamine),  and  made 
no  provision  whatever  lor  the  chief  ore — ^blende  or  zinc  sulphide. 
The  production  of  calamine  was  small  and  not  significant  in  compari- 
son to  blende.  Every  product  from  zinc  ore  is  protected  without  any 
protection  being  accorded  to  the  ore  itself. 

The  cost  of  production  of  zinc  ore  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  metal  from  the  ore.  The  ore  produced  in  the  Joplin  dis- 
trict from  the  mines  is  low  grade,  unfit  for  use.  The  average  zinc 
content  is  about  3^  per  cent.  To  make  a  salable  product,  this  ore 
must  be  crushed  and  concentrated  in  an  expensive  plant  of  machinery, 
while  the  Maxican  ore  is  simply  hand  broken  and  hand  sorted  and 
shipped  more  or  less  crude,  but  occurs  in  such  high  grade  that  a  35 
to  45  per  cent  product  is  easily  obtained  without  mechanical  treat- 
ment. In  this  lies  the  greatest  menace  to  the  district — the  rich  and 
cheap  ore  bodies  of  Mexico. 

The  machinery  required  in  the  Joplin  district  for  a  single  mine 
represents  an  installation  costing  $30,000  to  $75,000. 


COMPARATIVE    COST   OF   PBODVCTION* 

Mines  producing  oxidized  ores. 
In  Mexico: 

Labor $1.  50 

Incidentals 1.00 

2.50 

In  United  States: 

Labor 6.  00 

Incidentals 5. 00 

11.00 


\ 
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Alines  producing  blende  (per  ton  of  ore  produced). 
In  Mexico : 

Labor $3. 50 

Milling,  etc 2.50 

6.00 

In  United  States: 

Labor 17. 50 

General  expenses,  etc i 15.50 

33.00 

In  the  Joplin  district  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  concentrates 
from  3^  per  cent  ore,  with  due  allowance  for  amortization,  is  as 
follows  : 

Mining  and  general  expenses $33.00 

Amortization  cost,  at  25  cents  ton  rock 10,00 

Total  cost 43. 00 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1897  protection  was  accorded  the  various 
products  of  zinc  as  compared  to  zinc  ore,  as  follows: 

ZING  OXIDE. 

[Controlled  by  a  practical  monopoly.  1 

Too. 
Duty,  at  1  cent  per  ton $20.00 

CJost  of  producing  oxide  from  ore,  at  $4.50  per  ton  ore  treated 18. 50 

Duty  imposed  in  excess  of  cost 1.50 

METAL. 

Duty,  at  li  cents  per  pound $30.00 

Cost  of  smelting  (blendes,  $13  ton;  oxidized  ore,  $11  ton)  and  producing 
1  ton  metal,  average 27.00 

Duty  imposed  in  excess  of  cost , 3.00 

SHEET-METAL   MANUFACTURE. 

Duty,  at  2  cents  per  pound $40.00 

Cost  of  smelting $27.00 

Less  net  profit  on  acid  produced 16.00 

11.00 
Cost  of  rolling  sheets 12. 00 

23.00 

Duty  imposed  in  excess  of  cost , 17.00 

FBODUCEBS  OF  ZING  0BE8. 

Cost  of  production $43.00 

Duty  imposed 00. 00 

Net  below  cost  of  production 43.00 

It  was  the  intention  that  the  duty  imposed  on  metal  and  its  prod- 
ucts should  be  a  protection  on  the  ore  itself,  but  the  smelting  interests 
do  not  so  consider  it.  The  mining  interests  need  the  protection  ac- 
corded metal  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  without  it  the  industry 
must  droop.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  capacity  of  the  smelters  is 
greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  mines  for  producing  ore.     This  is 
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not  a  fact.  In  1907  and  the  latter  part  of  1906  there  was  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  smelting  capacity  of  the  United  States.  About 
3,000  retorts  were  added  to  works  already  in  operation,  while  three 
new  works  were  built  at  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  and  one  each  at  Deering, 
Kans.,  and  at  Springfield,  111. 

The  three  plants  m  Oklahoma  were  built  primarily  to  handle  ores 
from  Mexico.  The  increased  importations  from  Mexico  offered  a 
fine,  profitable  field  for  smelting  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
producers  of  zinc  ore. 

Imports  of  zinc  ore. 


1904. 

1006. 

1900. 

190T. 

Biitiflh  Oolmnbla 

2,100 

8,661 
82,164 

OQO 
88,000 

1,167 

Mffxko    ..  , ,     . 

108,800 

* 

The  total  smelting  capacity  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  is^ 
87,640  retorts.    The  ore  capacity  is  about  750,000  tons  of  roasted 
blende.    The  actual  operating  capacity  is  about  625,000  tons. 

The  United  States  is  capable  oi  producing  all  the  ore  required  by 
the  smelters.    The  output  for  the  States  is  as  follows: 

Prodvction  of  zinc  ore  in  United  States. 


1904. 

1905. 

2.200 
105,500 

1,700 

414 

258,500 

1908. 

1907. 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Kentucky ___ 

1,900 
94,000 

4,200 

114,000 

2,150 

975 

280,200 

4.900 

7,000 

80,000 

404,690 

400 

142,500 

11.847 

1,005 

Missouri  and  Kansas 

273,288 

297,126 

Montana _    _ 

1,200 
4,600 
4,281 

Nevada 

1 

New  Mexico _ 

21,000 
280.000 

17,800 
361,820 

New  Jersey  (crude) .    _ 

808.710 

Oklahoma _ _ 

3,240 

Utah 

Wisconsin _ 

Others 

i»l806" 
2,000 

0,265 

82,600 

3,800 

10,700 

42,130 

850 

9.043 
53,011 
2,241 

fl03,02') 

795,888 

905,175 

902,923 

Missouri  and  Kansas  crude  ore 

8.407,800 

8,913,780 

i 

The  requirements  of  the  oxide  plants  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1907  were  285,000  tons  to  produce  85,390  tons  oxide.  For 
producing  249,000  tons  spelter  there  was  necessary  676,500  tons  ore. 


Ore  produced,  1907, 


Tons. 


Total  production  of  United  States 902,900 

liess  loss  on  New  Jersey  ore  In  concentration 30,000 


Net  production  of  United  States 872,900 

Imports  108, 800 


Exports  of  ore- 


981, 700' 
20,200 


Net  consumption 961, 50O 

Consumed  by  oxide  works 285,000 

Ck)nsumed  by  spelter  works 676, 500 
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One  hundred  and  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  tons  imported  ore 
yields  30,000  tons  metal,  equivalent  to  G0,000  Joplin  blende,  or  an 
mcrease  in  the  Joplin  district  of  21  per  cent  over  1907,  without  any 
increase  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Joplin  district  produced  ore  sufficient  to  yield  60  per  cent  of  the 
entire  spelter  production  of  the  United  States. 

The  developments  of  the  Joplin  and  Wisconsin  districts  prove  that 
they  can  produce  sufficient  ore  for  the  American  consumption  of 
metal.  Colorado,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  Western 
States  can  produce  zinc  ore  if  adequate  protection  is  afforded. 

In  the  Far  West  the  zinc  ore  is  a  product  which  must  be  separated 
from  complex  silver  ores.  If  the  zinc  ore  is  salable,  it  is  possible 
to  operate  mines  where  the  chief  value  may  be  other  metals.  Zinc 
blende  is  a  common  and  obnoxious  component  of  western  silver  ores. 
If  this  can  be  eliminated  from  the  ore  and  made  salable,  many  silver 
mines  can  be  worked  at  a  profit.  The  cost  of  installation  of  expen- 
sive concentrating  plants  is  greal  and  impossible  to  undertake  with- 
out a  sale  for  their  zinc  ore  at  a  fair  price. 

The  same  duty  should  be  placed  on  the  zinc  contents  of  ores  as  on 
metal.  The  difference  in  labor  cost  is  such  that  without  this  duty 
it  will  be  impossible  to  pay  the  present  scale  of  wages.  I  ask,  there- 
fore, that  the  same  rate  of  duty  be  placed  on  zinc  ore  as  is  now  on 
the  metal  or  such  as  may  be  accorded  spelter  after  a  full  hearing. 

I  further  ask  that  paragraph  514  be  stricken  from  the  free  list  for 
the  foregoing  reasons. 

Further,  that  paragraph  614,  free  list,  be  changed  to  read  as 
follows : 

Minerals,  crude  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining,  ^Indin^ 
crushing,  or  any  other  form  of  concentration  or  process  of  manufacture  or 
metallurgical  or  mechanical  treatment  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  act 

That  paragraph  183,  Schedule  C,  should  read  "metalliferous" 
instead  of  "  metallic  mineral  substances." 

A.  O.  Ihlseng, 

Joplin^  Mo. 


ZINC. 

Harrisburg,  November  SO^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

House  of  Representatives, 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Some  close  friends  of  mine  have  a  considerable  in- 
vestment in  a  zinc  mine  at  or  near  Joplin,  Mo.  Heretofore,  although 
their  property  is  a  valuable  one,  they  nave  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  mining  at  a  profit  by  reason  of  the  active  competition  of  Mexican 
zinc  ore.  They  desire  to  have  this  matter  brought  to  the  attention  of 
your  committee,  with  the  hope  that  in  your  wisdom  you  may  recom- 
mend the  imposition  of  a  tax  duty  of  sufficient  amount  to  at  leas* 
equalize  the  difference  between  American  and  Mexican  production. 
They  expressed  the  belief  that  1^  cents  per  pound  imposed  on  Mexi- 
can ore  m  addition  to  present  rate  (if  any  exists)  would  be  just  and 
fair  to  American  interests.  A  delegation  of  this  company  will  appear 
before  your  committee  at  its  next  meeting,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
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be  accorded  a  fair  hearing.  I  am  not  personally  familiar  with  the 
facts  in  this  case,  but  from  a  Republican  standpoint  I  believe  it  would 
be  in  the  line  of  good  policy  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  H.  Brady. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  i?^,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Corrmiittee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  With  reference  to  the  movement  which  is  on  foot  look- 
ing toward  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  imports  of  zinc  ore,  the 
Grasselli  Chemical  Company,  of  Cleveland,  operating  a  zinc  smelter 
at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  begs  leave  to  submit  this  brief  giving  its  views 
on  the  matter. 

In  reviewing  statistics  on  the  production  of  zinc  ore,  as  well  as  the 
consumption  of  spelter,  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  that  the 
output  of  the  Joplin  district  was  quite  in  line  with  the  consumption 
of  spelter  until  1901.  Since  that  time  you  will  find,  from  the  figures 
given  below,  that  the  consumption  of  spelter  has  increased  from 
140,000  tons  in  1901  to  249,000  tons  in  1907,  or  about  77  per  cent; 
while  the  output  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin  field  increased  from  258,000 
tons  in  1901  to  297,000  tons  1907,  but  16  per  cent. 

Roughly  estimated,  2  tons  of  Joplin  ore  is  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  1  ton  of  spelter. 

In  this  connection  we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  figures 
showing  the  average  base  prices  prevailing  in  the  Joplin  field  for 
60  per  cent  ore  since  1900 : 

1900 $26.40 

1901 24.50 

1902 30.70 

1903 33.10 

1904 38.50 

1905 47.35 

1906 44.20 

1907 43.78 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  average  1906  and  1907  prices 
show  an  increase  of  practically  70  per  cent  over  the  figures  which 
prevailed  during  1900,  you  will  observe  that  the  production  shows 
an  increase  of  but  16  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  miners  in  the  Joplin  district  maintain  that  they  can 
not  produce  zinc  ore  at  a  profit.  '\^Tiile  this  may  in  some  cases  be 
true,  at  the  present  time,  we  believe,  it  is  conceded  that  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  commercial  depression  in  1907  zinc  mining  was  con- 
ducted profitably.  Since  that  time  profits  in  the  mining  of  zinc,  as 
well  as  copper,  lead,  and  practically  all  commercial  enterprises,  have 
been  reduced  and  in  many  cases  wiped  out  altogether.  We,  however, 
maintain  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  condition  and  that  matters 
will,  with  a  revival  in  business,  adjust  themselves,  which  is  substan- 
tiated bv  the  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  ore  in  Joplin. 

The  (Juty  on  spelter,  viz..  Ij^  cents  per  pound,  has  to  a  great  extent 
made  the  price  of  that  metal  in  this  country  quite  independent  of  the 
European  market  and  has  resulted  in  absolutelj  cutting  off  all  impor- 
tations with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  special  brands,  the  tonnage 
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of  which  is  quite  negligible.  As  a  matter  of  information  we  might 
say  that  the  average  price  of  spelter  in  London  for  the  past  four  years 
has  been  $5.35  per  100  pounds,  as  compared  with  $5.86  per  100  poimds 
in  New  York. 

The  cost  of  producing  spelter  in  Europe  is,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
on  a  parity  with  the  American  cost.  While  the  labor  in  Europe  is 
somewhat  lower,  this  is  oflfset'by  the  cheaper  fuel  which  is  available  in 
the  United  States,  although  the  price  which  the  Joplin  producers  re- 
ceive for  their  product  is  close  to  $4  per  ton  higher  than  the  price 
paid  by  the  European  smelters  for  the  ore  which  they  ccHisume. 

At  the  present  moment  about  65  per  cent  of  the  smelting  capacity 
of  the  United  States  is  in  operation.  Notwithstanding  this  the 
smelters  are  now  experiencing  difficulties  in  procuring  sufficient  ore 
to  take  care  of  their  requirements.  It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to 
foresee  what  the  condition  will  be  when  business  again  becomes 
normal  and  the  demand  for  spelter  is  such  as  to  take  care  of  the  out- 
put of  the  various  smelters  running  full  capacity. 

Information  circulated  by  the  zmc-ore  producers  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  stock  of  spelter  in  the  hands  of  the 
smelters  on  the  first  of  the  year  amounted  to  30,000  tons.  The  miners 
make  the  claim  that  if  there  had  been  no  importations  from  Mexico 
and  British  Columbia  there  would  have  been  no  stock  of  spelter  on 
hand.  This,  however,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  actual  facts  in  the 
case,  which  show  that  80  per  cent  of  the  imported  ore  was  received 
prior  to  September  1,  1907,  when  the  stock  or  spelter  in  the  hands  of 
the  smelters  did  not  exceed  5,000  tons.  Had  the  smelters  not  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  portion  of  their  requirements  outside  of  the 
United  States,  American  consumers  of  spelter  would  undoubtedly 
have  found  it  necessary  to  import  spelter  from  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  the  serious  depression  in  business  during  the 
past  year  the  output  in  the  Joplin  district  has  fallen  off  not  to  exceed 
10  per  cent,  while  the  Mexican  importations  have  been  reduced  by 
about  50  per  cent,  which  indicates  that  the  zinc  miners  have  not  felt 
the  effect  of  the  recent  panic  to  the  same  extent  as  many  other  in- 
dustries. 

Statistics  show  the  imports  of  zinc  ore  up  to  1905  to  be  merely 
nominal.  The  fact  that  the  price  in  the  Joplin  district  advanced 
from  $26.40  in  1900  to  from  $43  to  $44  in  1907,  shows  that  the  im- 
portations have  not  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  Joplin  market. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
the  spelter  produced  from  imported  ores  in  1906  amounted  to  about 
25,000  tons.  In  this  connection  we  desire  to  call  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  in  the  hands  of  smelters  practically  no 
stock  of  metal  on  January  1,  1907.  A  prohibitive  tariff  on  zinc  ore 
would  therefore  have  resulted  in  the  importation  of  this  25,000  tons 
of  spelter  by  the  consumers,  which  would  have  made  it  necessary  for 
the  galvanizers  and  manufacturers  of  brass  goods  to  materially  in- 
crease the  cost  of  their  products  to  their  customers,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  have  shut  down  American  smelters  and  thrown  thousands 
of  men  out  of  employment. 

As  stated  above  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  spelter 
here  and  in  Europe  is  slight.  However,  assuming  that  American 
labor  should  have  protection,  we  maintain  that  the  haulage  on  Mexi- 
can ore  to  the  railroad  of  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton  and  the  railroad  trans- 
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portation  from  Mexico  to  the  Kansas  smelters  of  $6.50  to  $8  per  ton, 
as  shown  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Zinc  Ore  Tariff  Club,  gives 
ample  protection,  as  the  average  cost  of  haulage  and  freight  from  the 
Joplin  mines  to  the  Kansas  smelters  is  under  $2  per  ton. 

If,  as  some  of  the  Joplin  producers  report,  conditions  require  an 
adjustment,  should  this  not  be  Brought  about  by  a  reduction  in  the 
royalty  of  10  to  20  per  cent  now  being  exacted  by  the  landowners  on 
everv  pound  of  ore  produced,  regardless  of  trade  conditions? 

Ii  the  object  of  the  tariff  is  to  protect  American  manufacturers 
and  laborers,  we  fear  an  imposition  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  will  not 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  tend  to 
materially  increase  the  price  on  galvanized  and  brass  products,  the 
small  consumers  paying  the  bill.  It  will  also  close  down  American 
smelters  and  throw  many  American  laborers  out  of  employment, 
make  it  necessary  to  import  spelter  from  abroad,  thus  fostering  for- 
eign industries,  and  tend  to  duninish  the  use  of  zinc  and  galvanized 
products.  We  therefore  suggest  that  no  change  be  made  in  me  present 
tariff  regulations,  namely,  that  the  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on 
spelter  be  maintained,  and  that  zinc  ores  of  all  character  be  placed  on 
the  free  list. 

Respectfully, 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company^ 
By  E.  R.  Grasselli,  Treasurer, 


Schedule  D. — Wood^  and  manufactures  of. 

LUMBER. 

BRIEF  FOR  LUMBER  MANTTFACTURERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  RETENTION  OF  THE  PRESENT  DUTY  ON 
LUMBER  AS  SHOWN  IN  SCHEDULE  D  (WOOD,  AND  MANUFAC^ 
TURES  OF),  DINGLEY  BILL,  ENACTED  JULY  24,  1897,  SUBMIT^ 
TED  BY  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  B.  White,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Edward  Hines,  Chicago,  111. ;  J.  A. 
Freeman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  H.  H.  Foster,  Malvern,  Ark.;  D.  E. 
Skinner,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  representing  the  following  lumber 
associations :  Southwestern  Washington  Lumber  Manufacturers* 
Association,  Montana  Larch  and  Kne  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, Western  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  Pacific  Coast 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  Georgia  and  Florida  Saw- 
mill Association,  Northwestern  Hemlock  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  North  Carolina  Pine  As- 
sociation, Wisconsin  Hardwood  Lumbermen's  Association,  Southern 
Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association,  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States,  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, and  Oregon  and  Washington  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, W.  C.  Nibley,  La  Grancle,  Oreg. ;  George  M.  Cornwall,  Port- 
land, Oreg. ;  Shingle  Mills  Bureau ;  Seattle  Lumber  Manufacturers'^ 
Exchange ;  Victor  H.  Beckman,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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NOVBMBER  25,  1908. 

Hon.  Serbno  Payne, 

Chairman^  and  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Honorable  Gentlemen  :  The  manufacturers  of  lumber,  lath,  and 
shingles  of  the  United  States,  28,850  in  numbelr,  and  upon  whom  are 
•dependent  nearly  3,500,000  persons  afid  a  large  number  indirectly,  re- 
spectfully submit,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  already  presented  to 
your  committee  orally,  the  following  brief,  requesting  that  you  do 
not  reduce  the  present  duty  on  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles. 

Your  petitioners  believe  that  if  the  duty  on  lumber,  lath,  and  shin- 
gles is  reduced  it  will  work  a  hardship  on  the  fourth  largest  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  force  a  reduction  in  the  wages 
paid  to  labor. 

Forest  preservation  demands  more  attention  than  reforestation. 
The  natural  law  of  economy  teaches  us  that  a  sufficient  value  sliould 
be  allowed  for  any  article  of  commerce  to  enable  it  to  be  used  in  its 
entirety  and  to  the  utmost  advantage.  Actual  experience  proves  that 
low  prices  compel  the  destruction  of  a  large  share,  probably  one-half, 
of  our  timber  supply.  The  lumber  manufacturer  Knows  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  lumber  upon  an  already  overburdened  market 
must  reduce  the  price  he  received,  but  because  he  has  no  control  over 
the  avenues  of  distribution  he  can  not  say  what  will  be  the  effect  on 
the  price  to  the  consumer. 

If  tlie  market  of  the  United  States  is  opened  to  the  competition  of 
foreign  ))roducers  on  more  favorable  terms  than  now  exist,  the  same 
waste  now  prevalent  in  lumber  operations  in  this  country  will  be  sure 
to  follow  elsewhere.  A  great  deal  of  comment  is  made  upon  the  pres- 
ent prices  asked  for  timber,  but  its  value  per  thousand  feet  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  when  delivered  to  the 
consumer. 

The  recession  of  timber  supply,  causing  increased  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  the  centers  of  consumption,  together  with  increased  cost  of 
lumber  and  supplies,  accounts  tor  the  greatest  proportion  of  advance 
in  lumber  prices.  The  annual  crop  of  many  agricultural  products 
will  produce  as  much  yearly  in  net  returns  per  acre  as  will  an  acre  of 
timber  carried  a  lifetime  and  from  which  only  one  crop  can  be  har- 
vested. 

Timber  is  nonproductive  till  cut,  but  still  is  tax6d  at  the  same  rate 
as  property  giving  a  commensurate  revenue  yearly.     One  of     the 

Srincipal  aims  of  the  Government  should  be  to  urge  upon  the  various 
tates  the  practical  need  of  revising  the  method  of  taxation,  taxing 
timber  only  when  utilized.  This  wfil  reduce  the  carrying  charges  so 
the  standing  timber  will  really  be  conserved  and  still  the  revenues 
would  be  the  same  to  the  States  in  the  end. 

The  sawmills  of  the  nation  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to  pay 
a  sufficient  wage  to  their  employees  to  enable  them  to  maintain  the 
present  American  high  standard  of  living.  The  welfare  of  the  ^Vmer- 
ican  workingman  employed  in  the  lumber  industry  depends  upon  his 
being  protected  against  the  cheap  labor  of  the  OVient  and  the  peon 
labor  of  Mexico.  Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  there  are 
about  850,000  men  employed  in  the  lumber  industry,  or  3,400,000  per- 
sons dependent  thereon.  These  consume  annually  foodstuffs  to  the 
amount  of  about  $490,000,000,  or  nearly  the  total  value  of  the  entire 
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wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  as  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1908,  With  the  exception  of  agriculture,  the  lumber 
industry  employs  more  wage-earners  than  any  other  product  in  the 
country,  and  is  much  less  protected. 

Taking  the  Forest  Service  report  of  the  output  of  lumber,  lath, 
and  shingles,  as  distinct  from  the  other  manufactures  of  wood,  and 
which  are  not  under  discussion  in  this  brief,  and  reducing  lath  and 
shingles  to  board  measure,  the  value  of  the  1907  lumber  output,  on  the 
basis  of  $15  per  M  feet  f.  o.  b.  mills,  was  $630,735,000.  As  compared 
with  other  commodities  it  is  as  follows : 

Value. 

Lumber  products,  1907 $630,735,000 

Wbeat,   1908 546,  827, 000 

Cotton,   1907 640,  311,  538 

Wool,  1907 129, 410, 942 

Of  these  lumber  is  the  least  protected. 

The  fact  that  European  countries  are  using  less  than  60  feet  of 
lumber  per  capita  while  the  United  States  is  using  about  500  feet 
per  capita  shows  that  the  substitution  of  stone,  brick,  iron,  steely 
cement,  and  other  substitutes  for  lumber  make  themselves  readily 
available. 

There  are  28,850  saw  and  shingle  mills  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Census  and  Forest  Service  Bulletin  "  Forest 
Products,  No.  2,"  issued  November  18,  1908.    These  are  as  follows : 

New  York 2, 185 

Pennsylvania 2, 131 

North  Carolina 1, 668 

Virginia 1,652 

Kentucky 1,451 

Arkansas 1,146 

Tennessee 1, 104 

West  Virginia 1,  044 

Washington 1, 03a 

Indiana 999 

Ohio 987 

Maine 927 

Missouri 916 

Michigan 906 

Alabama 892 

Mississippi 823 

Georgia 788 

Wisconsin 778 

Texas 673 

Oregon 644 

Vermont 612 

New  Hampshire 544 

Louisiana 531 

Massachusetts 518 

Illinois 499. 

Minnesota 429 

South  Carolina 365 

California 321 

Florida 302 

Idaho 247 

Connecticut 236. 

Colorado 230 

New  Jersey 166 

Montana 130 

Oklahoma 129 

Delaware 106 

Iowa lOa 
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Utah 80 

Wyoming 73 

South  Dakota 6* 

New  Mexico 52 

Rhode  Island 41 

Arizona 12 

All  other  States 6 

Total 28,850 

The  foregoing  proves  that  the  himber  manufacturing  industry  is  in 
so  many  hands  that  its  control  by  a  trust  is  impossible. 

The  production  of  these  mills  in  1907  amounted  to  40,256,154,000 
feet  of  lumber,  3,663,602,000  laths,  and  11,824,475,000  shingles.  At 
the  present  time  this  product  bears  12  per  cent  duty,  which  is  prac- 
tically a  revenue-producing  duty  and  not  a  protective  tariff,  and 
hence  should  not  be  reduced! 

The  proper  way  to  conserve  the  timber  is  to  protect  the  lumber  so 
that  the  entire  contents  of  the  tree  can  be  utilized.  The  proper  way 
to  preserve  the  forests  is  to  induce  the  private  owners,  state  and 
government,  to  replant  the  area  npw  useless  except  for  the  growing 
of  timber.  The  removal  of  the  duty  will  increase  the  waste  and  is 
not  a  conservation  measure.  It  would  deprive  this  Grovemment  of 
a  much-needed  revenue  and  benefit  no  one. 


BBIEF  OF  D.  £.  SKINNEB,  VICTOR  H.  BECEMAN,  AITD  OEOBOE  X. 
CORNWALL,  REPRESENTING  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  LITMBER, 
TIMBER,  AND  SHINGLE  INTERESTS  AND  190,000  WAGE-EARN- 
ERS EMPLOYED. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Novem- 
ber 20  Messrs.  Skinner,  Nibley,  McCormick,  Lamb,  and  McMaster 
testified  as  to  the  position  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  regard  to  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  on  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles. 

There  are  over  2,600  saw  and  shingle  mills,  190,000  wage-earners, 
and  over  one-half  million  people  directly  dependent  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber,  and  anythmg  that  may  affect  the  prosperity  of  this 
large  number  must  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

These  people  ask  Congress  not  to  remove  the  existing  duty  on 
lumber,  lath,  and  shingles^  because  such  removal  will  seriously  affect 
the  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  exhibits  attached,  together  with  the  statements  and  testi- 
mony, are  conclusive,  and  are  submitted  for  your  consideration  and 
approval. 


BRIEF  OF  MR.  SKINNER. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  we  have  varied  vital  conditions  to  confront  in 
considering  the  maintenance  of  the  present  duty  on  lumber- 
First.  Competition  with  British  Columbia,  which  has  an  enor- 
mous and  yet  unknown  supply  of  timber  at  not  over  40  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  to  us,  and  the  price  of  our  timber  is  set 
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not  only  on  the  price  asked  by  the  individual  holder  of  timber,  but  an 
equally  and  in  some  instances  higher  price  asked  by  the  Government 
from  its  reserves.     (See  Exhibit  D.) 
Second.  The  vast  difference  in  the  cost  of  taxes,  interest,  and  fire 

Erotection  in  this  country  as  against  the  lesser  cost  in  British  Colum- 
ia  of  taxes,  and  the  almost  entire  elimination  of  the  risk  in  carry- 
ing the  timber,  as  the  cost  is  not  paid  until  the  timber  is  harvested 
there,  and  then  only  on  the  same  amount  as  received  by  the  timber 
holder.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  pay  the  Canadian  government 
royalty  on  any  more  in  measurement  that  he  receives. 

Third.  The  timber  there  Jies  still  adjacent  to  the  rivers  and  salt 
water,  and  can  naturally  be  logged  much  cheaper  than  ours,  which 
has  to  be  hauled  to  the  water  by  rail  in  practically  all  locations. 
If  a  railroad  has  to  be  built  there  under  dominion  charter,  a  sub- 
sidy is  allowed  of  $5,000  per  mile,  which  either  pays  for  the  con- 
struction over  favorable  grounds  or  helps  so  mucn  to  decrease  the 
cost  as  compared  with  oui^s. 

Fourth.  The  exclusion  of  oriental  labor  from  our  shores  and  the 
increased  cost  of  transportation  to  immigrants  from  Europe  pre- 
vents this  source  of  labor  for  our  competition  with  their  manufac- 
ture of  lumber,  and  it  is  reasonably  estimated  that  their  cost  is  at 
least  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  ours,  especially  because  of  an  unlimited 
supply  of  orientals. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  a  Japanese  or  Hindu  has  to 
perform  practically  the  same  amount  of  work  per  day  in  the  saw  and 
planing  mills  as  the  white  man,  as  the  machine  sets  the  pace  of  his 
work  and  he  must  take  care  of  its  output.  The  rate  by  rail  to  our 
eastern  markets,  which  consume  50  per  cent  of  the  production,  is  the 
same  from  British  Columbia,  but  our  Government  has  no  control  over 
the  initial  line. 

Fifth.  The  cost  of  freight  by  foreign  vessels  from  British  Colum- 
bia is  33  per  cent  less  to  California,  where  we  consume  annu-ally  an 
average  of  1,200,000,000  feet  of  lumber  from  Washington  and  Oregon. 

The  coastwise  laws  of  the  United  States  absolutely  prevent  our 

Earticipation  in  the  privilege  of  using  foreign  vessels.  This  would 
ave  an  immediate  and  lasting  effect  on  our  water-borne  coastwise 
trade,  and  looking,  as  we  must,  to  the  near  future  of  the  vast  markets 
that  will  be  opened  up  by  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal,  we  will  be 
handicapped  by  more  than  the  present  duty  in  all  the  East  Coast 
States,  where  lumber  can  now  be  delivered  via  vessel  to  Boston  for 
the  New  England  trade,  and  New  York  for  all  the  territory  east  of 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  at  a  combined  water-and-rail  rate  less  than  the 
all-rail  rate  across  the  continent  to  the  latter  points.  We  have  no 
American  tonnage  now  and  no  optimistic  view  that  we  will  ever  have 
any  when  they  can  not  live  in  competition  with  the  operating  cost  of 
foreign  vessels. 

Sixth.  Grant  that  at  some  time  in  the  "twilight  zone"  of  the 
future  the  cost  of  the  timber  and  manufacturing  and  water  rates 
from  which  we  are  deprived  by  the  government  laws  should  ever  be 
the  same,  why  should  the  labor  be  paid  to  foreigners  instead  of  the 
190,000  men  employed  in  lumbering  on  the  Pacific  coast^  together 
with  those  dependent  upon  them,  and  the  vast  number  of  industries 
which  they  support? 
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Seventh.  If  the  conditions  created  b^  the  additional  competition 
from  Canada  bring  about  a  continuation  for  years  of  the  present 
prices,  as  ^ye  have  every  reason  to  know  they  will,  the  Government  can 
not  relieve  us  of  the  enormous  carrying  charges,  and  it  will  practi- 
cally mean  "  taxation  without  representation  '°and  eventual  coniisca- 
tion.  We  must  also  look  forward  to  the  competition  we  will  have 
from  the  Yalu  River  territory,  the  Saghalen  Island,  and  Mexico. 
which  can  to-day,  because  of  empty  foreign  tonnage,  be  transported 
to  our  coast  as  ballast  and  manufactured  with  the  oriental  labor  at  a 
cost  of  10  to  20  cents  per  man  per  day  at  port  of  shipment.  When 
the  canal  is  opened  for  this  return  traffic  tor  empty  tonnage  it  will 
prove  a  more  serious  menace  than  Canadian  competition  to-day. 
Why  open  these  vast  forests  by  too  early  a  demand  on  them  to  a 
destruction  of  half  their  contents,  wlien  they  can  be  kept  as  a  per- 
petual storehouse  for  our  supply  when  we  need  them  ? 


ExHroiT  D. 

Tuolumne,  Cal.,  November  13^  1908, 
Mr.  D.  E.  Skinner, 

Neit)  Willard  Hotelj  Washington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  a  request  from  Mr.  G.  X.  Wendling, 
under  date  of  November  10,  we  are  submitting  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  acting  forest  supervisor  of  the  Stanislaus  National 
Forest  to  us,  concerning  an  application  made  by  us  for  the  purchase 
of  timber. 

We  also  inclose  our  affidavit  as  to  the  price  asked  for  this  timber. 
Their  proposition  was  dated  July  17,  1908,  and  was  rejected  by  us. 
Trusting  that  the  information  will  be  of  value  to  you,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly. 

West  Side  Lumber  Company, 
By  J.  R.  Prince,  Secretary, 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Stanislaus  National  Forest, 

Sonora,  Cah^  July  30, 1908, 
The  West  Side  Lumber  Company, 

Tuolumne,  Cal. 
Dear  Sirs:  I  am  inclosing  original  and  duplicate  of  timber-sale 
application,  which  covers  the  timber  you  applied  to  purchase  from  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  In  case  you  wish  to  apply 
for  this  timber,  you  will  please  sign  the  original  and  duplicate  of 
this  application  and  return  it  to  this  office.  In  case  you  do  not  wish 
to  carry  this  matter  further,  will  you  please  return  these  papers  ? 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Flintham  made  you  an  informal  agreement 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  reduce  the  price  on  this  timber  providing 
that  you  would  cooperate  with  the  Forest  Service  in  clearing  up  your 
cut-over  lands.  This  proposition  can  no  longer  be  considered,  because 
the  State  forest  department  has  now  taken  up  the  question  of  clearing 
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up  your  cut-over  area,  so  the  prices  under  which  this  timber  is  offered 
for  sale  are  those  which  are  current  this  year  for  timber  sold  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

Very  sincerely,  Robert  W.  Ayres, 

Acting  Forest  Supervisor, 


State  of  California,  County  of  Tuolumne^  ss:   j 

The  undersigned,  officers  of  the  West  Side  Lumber  Company,  de- 
pose and  say:  That  under  date  of  July  17,  1908,  the  acting  forest 
supervisor  of  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  submitted  a  proposition 
to  the  West  Side  Lumber  Company  for  the  sale  to  it  of  certain  sugar 
and  white  pine  timber.  The  price  named  in  said  proposition  was  $5 
per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  for  sugar  pine  and  $3.5  per  thou- 
sand feet  for  white  pine. 

Geo.  Johnson, 

Vice-Pf'esident. 
J.  E.  Prince, 

Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  November, 
1908. 

[l.s.]  John  Bates, 

Notary  Puhlic  in  and  for  Tuolumne  County ,  Col. 


AS  it  affects  the  pacific  coast. 


The  output  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  during  the  year  1907  was 
as  follows : 


state. 

Number 
mills. 

Lumber. 

Lath. 

Rhingles. 

Waflhlnirton 

1,800 
644 
821 
247 
190 

Feet. 

8,777,606,000 

1,685,568,000 

1,846,948,000 

618,788,000 

843,814,000 

PUeet. 

480,791,000 
281,000,000 
90,000,000 
65,000.000 
10,000,000 

PUees. 
6,886,542,000 
800,000.000 
707,421,000 

ChiUfornia--.. 

Idaho _. 



Total 

2,661        7.fflfi.714.00D  '     A7fi.7gi  000  1  7  MM  »R  nOO 

The  estimated  amount  of  stumpage  in  these  States  is  800,000,000,000 
feet,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  output  would  require  ninety-three 
years  to  exhaust.  In  other  words,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
timber  on  the  Pacific  coast,  another  crop  of  timber  will  be  ready  for 
harvest  before  the  present  crop  is  garnered.  In  fact,  there  are  lo- 
calities in  the  State  of  Washington  where  a  second  crop  is  now  being 
cut,  the  first  being  harvested  in  1853.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  the 
standing  timber  has  been  greatly  underestimated.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  standing  timber  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  nearer  1,400,000,000,000 
feet  than  800,000,000,000  feet.  This  is  borne  out  by  statements  of 
county  assessors  in  the  State  of  Washington,  who,  after  a  thorough 
cruise,  raised  the  previous  estimates  in  many  instances  100  per  cent 
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»fter  10  yeers  of  cutting.    The  Government  here  owns  its  greatest 
Teserves,  and  all  the  streams  are  protected. 

The  total  shipments  by  water  from  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
British  Columbia  from  1894  to  1906,  inclusive,  were  as  follows : 


Ooastwise  Bhlpments. 

Export  shipmeots. 

Tear. 

Prom  Wash- 
ington and 
Oregon. 

Ppom  British 
Columbia. 

Prom  Wash- 
ington and 
Oregon. 

Prom  British 
Columbia. 

1894 -    -_        

Fett. 
821,849,288 
400,977,544 
876,0»,S27 
874,096,868 

Feii. 
1.929.S69 
18.602,811 
1,461,012 

Fett. 

76,961,964 
181,066,817 
145,158,100 
168,679,787 
106,893,041 
137,268,990 
159,942,668 
198,401,856 
190,206,460 
279,811,579 
215.817,731 
258,884,779 
333.878,634 

Pm(. 
84,262,549 

1896. 

40,745,2flO 

1896 _. 

1897    __ 

68,543,912 
flS,888,m 

1896 : 

1899- 

879,176,362 
442,648,096 



65,181.608 
40,132.386 

1900 

1901 _ 

462,678,297 
476,918,308 
658.557,786 
620,645,  \iS9 

" '1767260* 

1.000.000 

74,9^,613 
67,486,090 

1902- _- 

56,686.008 

1908                   * 

6S  238  69i 

1904 

028,186,982 

776,068,074 

1,153,691,705 

38.177  244 

1906 

1906 

4O,8U.890 

797,868 

79.176.882 

Fibres  as  to  rail  shipments  are  not  obtainable  as  to  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  and  Montana,  but  following  is  a  statement  for  a  series 
of  years  as  to  shipments  from  the  State  of  Washington  by  railroad: 


Year. 


1804.. 
1895.. 
1896_- 
1897.- 
1808.- 
1809-. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902-. 
1908.. 
1904_. 
1905.. 
1908- . 


Lumber. 


Feet. 

64,245.000 

104.805,000 

137,790,000 

121,110,000 

156,465.000 

225,.'^,00O 

284,280,009 

364.530,000 

505,800,000 

640,515,000 

656,835,000 

1,095.570,000 

1,535,180,000 


Shingles. 


Piece*. 
1.756.000,000 
2,083.600.000 
2.231.8IO.0OO 
2.956,330,000 
3,08&,9e0,000 
8, 719. 960,000 
3,797,410,000 
4,485.660.000 
6,261,760,000 
5,722,240,000 
5,812,160.000 
3.907.700,000 
6,824,000,000 


It  may  be  stated  that  the  reason  the  Pacific  coast  lumber  men  can 
compete  with  British  Columbia  manufacturers  in  export  shipments 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  export  requirements  call  for 
select  lumber,  which  is  equally  as  valuable  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line  as  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  the  lower  grades,  such  as  are 
shipped  into  California  and  the  eastern  markets  that  the  American 
mill  men  fear  in  the  event  of  free  lumber.  Already  British  Columbia 
firms  are  casting  about  for  entry  to  this  California  market.  This 
will  result  in  forcing  the  American  mill  man  either  to  ship  his  prod- 
uct to  the  eastern  market  or  further  increase  his  export  trade.  In 
forcing  his  lumber  to  the  East  he  first  encounters  a  $15  railroad 
freight  rate  for  $7  lumber,  and,  second,  the  influx  of  an  immense 
amount  of  low-grade  lumber  from  eastern  British  Columbia. 

In  the  matter  of  shingles,  this  is  a  commodity  made  from  refuse 
cedar  lumber,  dead  timber,  and  of  a  class  not  fit  for  lumber  or  any 
other  purpose.  It  is  a  coarse-grained  material  and  could  not  be  us»i 
in  the  manuaf cture  of  pencils,  cigar-box  material,  or  other  specialties^ 
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The  bnlk  of  the  standing  cedar  is  hollow,  with  limbs  reaching  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  These  limbs  produce  t\nots,  which 
fall  out  when  the  material  is  kiln-dried,  and  hence  the  Quantity  of 
lumber  obtained  is  very  small.  Many  of  the  shingle  mills^are  cutting 
up  timber  burned,  decayed,  or  fallen  down,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances could  forest  preservation  be  carried  out  in  this  material.  It 
does  not  even  make  good  firewood.  This  industry  to-day  is  com- 
pelled to  close  down  five  months  in  the  year  because  of  Chinese  com- 
petition in  British  Columbia,  and  instead  of  a  duty  of  30  cents  on 
shingles  per  thousand,  it  should  be  60  cents.  Of  434  shingle  mills  in 
the  State  of  Washin^n  only  2  employ  oriental  labor,  and  of  the 
14,000  men  employed  m  manufacturing  shingles,  13,959  are  white  men 
and  American  citizens.     (See  Exhibit  E.) 

In  the  matter  of  wages  the  withdrawal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  and 
shingles  will  seriously  affect  labor  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
especially  in  western  Washington  and  western  Oregon.  According 
to  estimates  prepared  by  Mr.  Clark,  United  States  immigration  agent 
at  Toronto,  there  are  no  less  than  60,000  Chinese,  Hindus,  and 
Japanese  in  British  Columbia,  practically  25  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. These  are  largely  employed  in  the  saw  and  shingle  mills,  in 
the  fisheries,  and  on  the  railroads.  Very  few  of  the  saw  and  shingle 
mills  in  western  British  Columbia  employ  a  full  complement  of  white 
labor.  This  is  graphically  portrayed  in  the  photographs.  (See  Ex- 
hibit A.)  Here  are  scenes  in  nulls  located  in  the  United  States, 
where  only  American  white  labor  is  emplojred,  whereas  one  hour's 
ride  on  the  railroad  will  bring  one  into  the  mills  where  oriental  labor 
predominates. 

It  is  admitted  that  Japanese  are  employed  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  but  so  limited  that  only  two  shingle  mills 
of  a  total  of  434  employ  oriental  labor,  while  in  British  Columbia  it 
is  a  common  occurrence  where  out  of  a  crew  of  50  less  than  5  are  white 
men.  This  is  thoroughly  covered  bv  the  affidavits  in  Exhibit  A. 
(See  Exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  Bloedel  (see  Exhibit  A)  goes  into  the  average  wages  paid  in 
his  plant,  20  miles  from  the  British  Columbia  border.  His  wages  are 
a  trifle  higher  than  the  average.  Following  are  average  daily  wages 
on  Puget  Sound,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  in  western  British 
Columbia : 

British 
Ooliunbla. 

Olrcalar  sawyers 

Edgermen 

Sotters— . 


O^xoUar  filers 

Planer  foreman 

Planer  bands 

Tallymen 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Common  labor  (white) 


AverageL. 


Oriental  aommon  labor  in  British  Columbia,  80  cents  to  $1.60. 


In  a  mill  cutting  100,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day  25  men  are  skilled 
and  75  unskilled.    On  the  basis  of  white  labor  the  British  Columbia 
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lumber  manufacturer  still  has  the  advantage  in  the  cost  of  labor 
over  his  Asjierican  competitor.  In  the  case  of  oriental  labor,  which 
predominates  in  British  Columbia  saw  and  shingle  mills,  the  advan- 
tage is  pronounced.  The  wages  of  the  75  Orientals,  at  an  average  of 
$1.15  per  day,  would  be  $86.25,  while  the  wages  of  75  American  un- 
skilled laborers  would  be  $169.75.  It  will  be  conceded,  perhaps,  that 
this  item  alone  would  enable  the  British  Columbia  lumber  manufac- 
turer to  undersell  his  American  competitor,  provided  the  duty  be  re- 
moved. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  wages  for  Puget  Sound  was  compiled 
from  reports  received  from  over  100  sawmills.  The  British  Columbia 
statement  is  from  the  Reliable  Labor  Agency,  of  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  and  is  included  in  Exhibit  B.  (See  Exhibit  B.)  Covering 
the  cost  or  labor  in  eastern  British  Columbia — a  section  covered  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Lynch — the  aflEidavit  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Becker,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  may  throw  some  light.    This  is  included  in  Exhibit  C. 

In  relation  to  the  labor  and  the  wages  pjaid  in  shingle  mills  in 
British  Columbia,  this  item  is  covered  in  Exhibits  A  and  B.  In  every 
department  of  a  shingle  mill,  except  the  sawyer  and  engineer,  Chinese 
are  employed.  In  the  State  of  Washington  only  two  shingle  mills 
employ  Orientals. 

In  the  matter  of  wages,  the  relative  position  of  foreign  and  Amer- 
ican vessels  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  wagjes  of  a  British-manned 
vessel  is  $15  per  month  for  sailors,  and  a  Chinese-manned  vessel  $8 
per  month,  while  the  wages  received  by  American  sailors  are  $4rO 
per  month.  This  would  give  the  British  Columbia  lumber  manu- 
facturers a  decided  advantage  in  freight  rates  to  California  in  the 
event  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber.  As  California  consumes 
annually  over  1,200,000,000  feet  of  lumber  from  Washington  and 
Oregon  it  can  be  seen  how  thorough  the  demoralization  is  threatened. 

The  estimated  number  of  men  employed  in  the  lumber  and  shingle 
industry,  number  of  mills,  and  annual  pay  roll  on  the  Pacific  coast  is 
as  follows: 


state. 


McQ  eni- 
ployed. 


Annna) 
wages. 


Washing-ton 

Oregon 

Oallifornia 

Idaho 

Montana 

Total 


110,000  >  ^5.000,000 
84,251  28.975,000 
28,010  20,027,000 
10.492  6.246,000 
7,016  I      3.5O8.O00 


2,661 


190,889  127,7o6,000 


On  the  basis  of  four  persons  to  the  family,  no  less  than  761,476  per- 
sons on  the  Pacific  coast  are  directly  dependent  on  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. At  a  cost  of  $12  per  month  for  subsistence,  these  761,476 
persons  contribute  to  the  farmers  and  others  annuallv  the  sum  of 
$109,652,764  for  foodstuffs.  The  farmer  who  will  be  benefited  in  his 
lifetime  to  any  extent  whatever  by  free  lumber  should  study  the  sit- 
uation with  reference  to  the  purcKiasing  power  of  labor  in  the  event 
lumber  is  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Not  only  will  the  lumber  industry  suffer, -but  the  railroads  will 
lose  the  haul  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  railroads  carry  annually 
160,000  carloads  of  lumber  and  its  products  from  Washington,  Orfr- 
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gon,  California,  Idaho,  and  Montana.    This  means  the  Employment 
of  an  army  of  men.  .     '  \ 

In  fact,  so  vital  is  the  lumber  industry  to  the  Pacific  coast  that  all 
interests  must  suffer.  Mr.  Greorge  M.  Allen,  commissioner  of  statis- 
tics of  the  State  Washington,  gives  the  valuation  of  the  products  of 
that  State  for  1906  as  foflows: 

Value. 

Lumber $65, 000, 000 

Shingles 17, 000, 000 

Grains 33, 087, 000 

Fisheries 7, 069, 000 

Coal 5, 490, 000 

Coke 600,000 

Total 128, 246. 000 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  total  the  lumber  and  shingle  industry 
contributed  $82,000,000.  If  this  industry  is  crippled  the  entire  State 
will  suffer. 

In  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  the  laboring  man  and  the 
farmer  will  be  the  principal  sufferers.  The  pay  roll  wnl  so  to  British 
Columbia,  and  the  Canadian  farmer  will  supply  the  foodstuffs.  The 
only  way  the  American  lumber  manufacturer  could  compete  would  be 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  exclusion  act  or  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
foodstuffs. 

A  word  about  the  efficiency  of  oriental  labor.  It  will  be  noted  in 
Exhibit  A  that  the  Hindus  are  large  men — in  fact,  trained  soldiers 
and  British  subjects.  Physically  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  not 
in  the  same  class,  but  nevertheless  have  equal  endurance.  It  does  not 
require  two  Japanese  for  one  white  man,  as  has  been  stated.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  labor  in  the  sawmill  is  back  of  different  machines, 
and  speed  is  required  to  take  the  lumber  from  the  machines.    Any 

{)ractical  lumberman  knows  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  two  men 
>ack  of  a  machine  to  carry  out  the  work.  Taking  it  mill  by  mill,  the 
British  Columbia  mills  employ  the  same  number  of  men  as  tlie  Ameri- 
can mills  of  given  capacity.  In  shingle  mills  in  British  Columbia 
the  Chinese  shingle  mill  crews  are  employed  by  piecework. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  the  following  statement 
of  the  arrivals  oi  Orientals  at  the  Canadian  ports  of  Victoria  and 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  during  the  ten  months  ending  October 
31,  1907,  by  W.  L.  MacKenzie,  commissioner,  to  the  governor-general 
in  council,  and  on  file  at  the  interior  department  at  Ottawa : 

Number. 

Japanese 8, 125 

Chinese 1,266 

Hindus 2,047 

Total 11,438 

In  this  connection  Commissioner  MacKenzie  says: 

Assuming,  however,  that  7,500  was  the  total  Japanese  population  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  with  the  arrival  at  their 
shores  of  8,125  Japanese  in  the  ten  months  following  the  people  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  more  especially  the  residents  of  Vancouver,  should  have  experi- 
enced some  concern,  and  that  as  vessel  after  vessel  landed  an  incrensing  number, 
until  in  fewer  months  than  it  had  taken  years  to  bring  the  Japanese  population 
of  British  Columbia  to  what  it  was,  this  total  was  exceeded  by  new  arrivals, 
that  consternation  should  have  been  felt  in  many  quarters.    If  anything  more 
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were  needed  to  occasion  unrest,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  simultaneous  arriyal 
from  the  Orient  of  Hindus  by  the  hundreds  and  Chinese  in  larger  numbers 
than  those  of  immediately  preceding  years.  It  was  an  alarm  at  numbers,  and 
the  cry  of  a  white  Canada  was  raised. 

The  Capadian  government  does  not  place  a  head  tax  on  Japanese, 
and  the  Hindus  are  British  subjects. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  Exhibit  A  and  the  affidavits  attached, 
showing  the  extent  of  oriental  labor  employed  in  the  mills  of  Briti^ 
Columbia.  In  comparison,  it  may  be  stated  that  of  the  190,000  men 
employed  in  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast  States  less  than 
2,000  are  other  than  white  labor,  and  that  the  wages  paid  exceed  those 
of  other  occupations. 

Exhibit  A  of  brief  contains  22  photographs,  and  by  permission  of 
your  committee  these  photographs  have  been  placed  m  the  hands  of 
engravers  to  have  half-tone  plates  made,  without  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  used  in  the  permanent  record. 

The  engraving  company  has  agreed  to  have  the  half-tone  plates 
ready  by  December  1  and  return  to  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  Exhibit  A,  with  the  photographs  and  affidavits 
accompanying  same. 

(Exhibit  A  withheld.) 


ExHmrr  B. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  November  IJ^  1908. 
Mr.  M.  T.  Clark, 

Hotel  Vancouver^  City, 

Dear  Sir  :  As  per  your  request,  I  am  sending  you  a  scale  of  wages 
as  paid  in  the  logging  camps,  also  wages  paid  m  the  shingle  miUs, 
and  also  that  of  the  sawmills  in  this  vicinity. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I  have  made  no  mention  of  oriental 
labor,  but  should  you  wish  to  employ  Orientals,  I  can  supply  them 
for  you  on  a  much  lower  wage  scale — that  is,  common  laborers — ^and 
they  are  used  in  the  mills  here  in  considerable  nmnbers,  as  you  might 
have  noticed. 

Hindus  can  be  had  for  $1  per  day,  board  themselves. 

Japanese  can  be  obtained,  and  seems  to  be  the  Oriental  that  seems 
to  give  the  best  satisfaction  in  the  mills,  as  they  are  more  intelligent 
and  can  be  used  in  places  where  some  skill  is  required,  at  wages 
$1.25  per  day,  board  themselves.  Chinese  are  good  shingle  packers, 
and  seem  to  have  a  standard  wage  at  packing — 7  cents  per  thousand — 
and  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  be  obtained  at  a  less  figure  for 
that  class  of  work.  Common  laborers  command  the  same  wages  as 
the  Japanese,  in  some  cases  a  shade  higher.  Hoping  that  you  will 
favor  our  firm  with  your  patronage  and  hoping  to  hear  from  you 
again  in  the  near  future,  believe  me  to  remain, 
Yours,  faithfully. 

The  Reliable  Labor  Agency, 
Per  C.  W.  Knight,  Manager. 
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Scale  of  wages  paid  in  shingle  mills:  ) 

Foreman  filer ] $4. 00 

Shingle  sawyers 1 per  M_,  ,$0. 13  to  .  16 

Shingle  bolters per  day_-  2.25 

Shingle  packers per  M_-  ^.07  to  .09 

Scale  of  wages  in  sawmills: 

Head  sawyer per  day—  4.  00 

Filer do 4. 00 

Gang  sawyer do 3. 00 

Resawyer do 2. 75 

Setter do 2. 75 

Edger  man __do 3. 00 

Dogger  man do 2.  25 

Cut-off  man do 2. 00 

Trimmer do 2. 25 

Millwrights do 3.  50 

Blacksmith  do 3. 00 

Machinist do 3. 00 

Engineer    (first) do 3.  50 

Engineer  (second) do 2.  50 

Firemen do 2. 00 

Lumber   grader do 2. 25 

Tally  man do 2.  25 

Planer  man  (foreman) do 3.75 

Sticker  man do 3. 00 

Timber  planer  man do 2. 75 

Planer  feeders do 2. 00 

Common  mill  laborers  and  truckers  (white)  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  day. 


Exhibit  C. 
affidavits. 

State  of  Washington,  County  of  King^  as: 

F.  D.  Becker,  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Seattle,  King  County, 
Wash.,  and  that  he  is  over  the  age  of  21  years;  that  he  is  the  act- 
ing secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Shippers'  Association,  of  Seattle, 
"V^sh. ;  and  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  manufacturing  and  sale  oi 
lumber  and  forest  products  of  every  description. 

This  affiant  deposes  and  says  that  during  the  years  1905,  1906,  and 
1907  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  busmess  m  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta ;  that  during  the  year  1905  he  was  manager  of  the  Otis- 
Staples  Lumber  Company,  at  Wycliffe,  near  Nelson,  British  Colum- 
bia ;  that  he  had  charge  of  the  plant  of  said  lumber  company  and 
was  familiar  with  the  character  and -nationality  of  the  men  em- 
ployed under  him  in  the  management  of  said  lumber  company;  that 
there  were  regularly  employed  by  said  lumber  company  in  and  about 
its  plant  at  Wycliffe  during  the  year  1905  about  80  men,  and  of  this 
number  about  50  were  Chinamen;  that  the  average  wages  paid  the 
Chinese  employed  at  said  plant  was  the  sum  of  about  $1.60  per  day 

f)er  man,  and  that  the  average  price  paid  to  the  white  labor  at  said 
umber  company's  plant  was  about  $2.50  per  day  per  man.  This 
affiant  was  instructed  to  employ  Chinamen  in  all  positions  where  it 
was  found  possible  they  could  be  advantageously  employed,  and  the 
positions  that  Chinamen  occupied  were  such  as  piling  lumber,  work- 
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ing  in  the  mill,  cooks,  helpers,  and  about  90  per  cent  of  the  men  in 
the  planing  mill  were  Chinamen. 

That  durtng  the  year  1906  this  affiant  was  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
managing  director  of  Staples  &  Co.  (Limited),  wholesale  and  retail 
lumber  dealers  at  Wycline,  British  Columbia,  and  affiant  knows  of 
his  own  knowledge  that  all  of  the  lumber,  sawmill,  and  planing  mill 

Slants  in  British  Columbia  employed  a  large  portion  of  Chinese  and 
apanese  help,  and  that  in  every  instance  the  Chinese  help  was  paid 
from  50  to  75  cents  less  per  day  than  was  paid  for  white  help  in 
similar  positions. 

That  during  the  year  1907  this  affiant  was  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
manager  of  the  Monarch  Lumber  Company,  at  Savonas,  near  Kam- 
loops,  British  Columbia;  that  at  the  plant  of  the  Monarch  Lumber 
Company  there  were  employed  about  60  men,  and  of  this  number 
about  40  were  Chinamen  and  Japanese;  that  the  Chinamen  were 
placed  in  all  positions  where  it  was  possible  to  employ  them,  and  they 
took  the  places  of  white  help  in  such  positions  as  lumber  graders  and 
trimmers  in  the  mill,  considered  very  important  positions,  and  this 
affiant  discovered  that  the  Chinamen  could  be  ediicated  to  a  profi- 
ciency practically  equal  to  white  help  in  almost  all  ordinary  positions 
in  the  mill  plant;  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
planing  mill  of  the  Monarch  Lumber  Company  were  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  and  they  invariably  received  from  50  to  75  cents  less  per 
day  than  the  white  help  occupying  similar  positions. 

This  affiant  is  familiar  with  the  lumber  manufacturing  business  in 
the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  and  this  affiant  knows 
of  his  own  knowledge  that  the  various  lumber  manufacturing  plants 
in  said  States  almost  exclusively  employ  whife  labor,  and  that  the 
wages  paid  for  labor  in  the  mills  of  the  States  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  Idaho  are  on  an  average  of  30  per  cent  higher  than  the 
wages  paid  in  the  lumber  mills  in  British  Columbia ;  that  by  reason 
of  employment  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor  in  the  mills  of  British 
Columbia  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  finished  lumber  is  fully  30 
per  cent,  or  from  $1  to  $2  per  thousand,  less  than  the  cost 
for  the  production  of  the  same  kind  and  grade  of  lumber  in  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  an5  Idaho. 

That  this  affiant  believes  and  alleges  that  if  the  tariff  levied  by  the 
United  States  is  removed  or  materiallv  reduced  on  imports  of  lumber 
and  forest  products  that  it  will  result  in  the  introduction  of  cheap 
Asiatic  labor  into  all  the  mills  and  plants  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  lumber  and  allied  products  in  the  north  Pacific  coast  States 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  result  of  such  lowering  or  abolishing  of 
the  present  tariff  rates  will  result  in  the  practical  destruction  of  the 
luml)er  industry  in  said  above-mentioned  three  States,  which  lumber 
industry  in  said  States  now  represents  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
capital  engaged  in  and  business  done  in  said  States,  and  further 
affiant  saith  not. 

F.  D.  Becker. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  bv  me  this  12th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1908. 

[seal.]  E.  J.  Brandt, 

Notary  Puhlic  in  a7\d  for  the  State  of  Washington^ 

residing  at  Seattle, 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  RICHARD   W.  DOUGLAS,  SEATTLE,  WASH., 

State  of  Washington,  County  of  King^  as: 

I,  Richard  W.  Douglas,  being  first  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that 
I  am  the  Richard  W.  Douglas  named  in  various  places  in  the  here- 
unto-attached reports,  the  pages  of  which  are  numbered  consecu- 
tively from  1  to  9 ;  that  I  have  read  the  same,  know  the  contents 
thereof,  and  believe  the  statements  therein  contained  to  be  true. 

Richard  W.  Douglas. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  November, 
1908. 

[seal.]  S.  M.  Brackett, 

Notary  Public  for  King  County^  Wash.^  residing  at  Seattle. 

I,  Richard  W.  Douglas,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  U.  S.  A.,  did,  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday,  November  11,  12,  and  13,  1908,  visit  and 
personally  inspect  the  shingle  manufacturing  plants  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Mills  (Limited),  the  Hastings  Shingle  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, A.  Cotton,  Joseph  Chew,  the  Cnperial  Shingle  Company,  all  of 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  I  did  also  visit  and  personally 
inspect  the  two  shingle  manufacturing  plants  of  Thomas  Kirkpatrick 
and  the  shingle  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Canada  Shingle  Company, 
located  at  Cedar  Cove,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

As  a  result  of  my  personal  investigation  and  inspection,  I  found 
that  the  number  and  kinds  of  workmen  engaged  in  and  about  the 
plants  of  the  above-named  eight  concerns  were  as  follows : 


Japanese 

and 
Chinese. 


Boom  men__ 

Bolt  passers.— - — 

Cut-off  men 

Block  pliers - _— 

Upright  sawyers _ _. 

Hand  sawyers 

Clipper  men 

Refuse  movers. 

Packerek. 

Band  nailers  and  bimdle  passers.. 

Car  loaders. _ 

Pliers _ 

Superintendent 

KJln  and  yard  foremen 


Hindoos. 


Whites. 


Total. 


•1 

26  i 

1  I 


16 


10  I 


•1  I 
4 
8 

2  I 
1 


8 

4 
17 
16 
52 
1 
8 
16 
56 
8 
21 
8 
2 
1 


Total. 


132 


42 


218 


'  Doy. 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  white, 
compared  with  the  percentage  of  oriental  emplovees  engaged,  was 
as  follows :  White  workmen,  20  per  cent ;  oriental  workmen,  80  per 
cent. 

I,  Richard  W.  Douglas,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, did  on  Wednesday,  November  11,  1908,  visit  and  personally 
inspect  the  shingle-manufacturing  plant  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Lumber 
Mills  (Limited),  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
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As  a  rei^ult  of  my  personal  inspection  and  investigation  I  found 
condition^  in  the  plant  hereinabove  referred  to  to  be  as  follows: 
Number  (ft  upright  shingle  machines  installed  and  in  operation  in 
this  plant,  11 ;  also  1  hand  shinffle  machine. 

The  number  and  kind  of  workmen  encaged  in  and  about  the  plant 
of  the  above-named  concern  were  as  follows: 


Boom  men 

Bcrft  passers 

Cut-off  men — 

Block  pilers 

Uprigbt  sawyers 

Hand  sawyers - - 

Cllpi>ernien 

fiefuse  movers 

Packers— _ 

Band  nailers  and  bundle  passers 

Oar  loaders - 

Pliers — 

Superintendent 


Japanese' 

and      Hindoos. 
Ohlnese. 


1   

1   _. 

1  T 

4    


Whites. 


ToUl. 


u 

1 


u 


11 


27 


12  I 


'Boy. 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  white  com- 

f)ared  with  the  percentage  of  oriental  employees  engaged  was  as  fol- 
ows :  ^Vhite  workmen,  28  per  cent ;  oriental  workmen,  72  per  cent. 

The  upright  sawyers  were  receiving  13  cents  per  thousand  of 
shingles  cut,  the  packers  7  cents  per  thousand  of  shingles  cut;  com- 
mon laborers  were  receiving  $1  per  day — a  few  $1.25  per  day. 


FOREST   CONSERVATION. 


The  problem  of  the  perpetuation  of  our  forests  and  the  future 
supply  of  timber  in  the  United  States  is  very  largelv  and  almost 
entirely  a  financial  one.  It  is  neither  an  academic  theory  nor  an 
abstruse  question  in  political  economy.  It  is  essentiallv  nonpolit- 
ical.  Foreign  competition  would  only  aggravate  an  already  complex 
situation. 

The  splendid  stand  taken  by  President  Roosevelt  regarding  the 
conservation  of  our  forests  and  the  necesvsity  for  conserving  our  nat- 
ural timber  resources  has  the  heartiest  and  most  unqualified  support 
and  indorsement  of  American  lumbermen. 

In  order  to  economically  and  judiciously  harvest  the  timber,  the 
lumber  manufacturer  and  timber  owner  must  receive  a  fair  price  for 
the  entire  product  of  the  tree  or  he  will  be  compelled  to  only  harvest 
about  (10  per  cent  of  the  best  timber  in  the  woods,  which  lie  is  now 
doing,  and  leave  40  per  cent  to  be  wasted,  and  in  most  cases  to  be 
destroyed  by  fires,  which  almost  inevitably  follow  logging  operations. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  force  of  this  argument  that  the  element 
of  price  received  from  the  product  of  the  forest  absolutely  determines 
the  utilization  of  the  contents  of  the  tree  to  its  minimum  or  maximum, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  cite  one  example,  which  is  typical  of 
Pacific  coast  logging  methods. 

A  leading  Columbia  River  logging  firm,  which  sell  their  logs  prin- 
cipally to  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  mills,  made  up  from  their  own  l)ooks 
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the  followingalmost  startling  figures  of  the  terrific  waste  which  now 
menaces  our  JPacific  coast  forests : 

Example  1. 

Cut  to  January  1,  1906 feet__  97,  808, 825- 

Bstlxnates  of  the  amount  of  timber  actually  on  the  ground,  but  not 

removed  on  account  of  the  low  ruling  price  for  lumber feet__  41, 671, 175* 

Average  selling  price  of  logs $6. 71 

Example  2, 

Cut  to  January  1,  1907 feet__  165,  852,  OOO 

ESstlmates  of  the  amount  of  timber  actually  on  the  ground,  but  not 

removed  on  account  of  the  low  ruling  price  for  lumber feet__    25, 482, 000- 

Average  selling  price  of  logs $9.41 

Example  3. 

Cut  to  January  1,  1908 feet—  230,477,00^ 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  timber  actually  on  the  ground,  but  not 

removed  on  account  of  the  low  ruling  price  for  lumber feet—    18,  826, 99T 

Average  selling  price  of  logs , $9.  ST 

Reasonable  profit  an  essential  factor  in  economical  logging. 

The  photographs  Nos.  1  and  2,  taken  on  the  lands  of  the  Booth- 
Kelly  Lumber  Company,  of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  are  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  more  clearly  the  figures  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted showing  the  very  necessary  and  close  relationship  which  the 
prices  of  lumber  bear  to  the  conservation  of  the  forests,  as  illustrated 
by  the  manner  of  logging. 

By  examining  photograph  marked  No.  1,  we  find  that  the  land 
has  been  practically  swept  bare  of  its  timber.  The  logs  were  removed 
from  the  lands  during  the  winter  of  1906  and  spring  of  1907,  when 
the  lumber  trade  of  the  United  States  had  reached  the  highest  point 
for  many  years. 

Photograph  No.  2  indicates  the  system  of  logging  in  vogue  during^ 
the  winters  of  1907-8,  when  the  great  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific 
coast  was  prostrated  and  paralyzed  by  the  a^tation  and  imposition 
of  the  railroads  of  a  25  per  cent  higher  freight  rate  to  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States  of  the  United  States  than  had  been  formerly^ 
in  force.  The  owners  of  these  timber  lands  in  common  with  hun- 
dreds of  other  operators  found  that  the  common  grades  of  lumber, 
which  constitute  75  per  cent  of  the  tree,  could  not  be  marketed  on  the^ 
freight  rate  and  compete  as  formerly  with  similar  common  grades 
located  nearer  the  base  of  consumption.  The  mills  had  to  be  operated. 
Fixed  charges  had  to  be  met.  A  greater  proportion  of  higher  grades 
had  to  be  shipped.  The  forests,  as  you  will  observe,  were  simply 
"  gutted."  History  has  proven  that  fire  will  inevitably  sweep  the  re- 
mainder of  this  timber. 

The  illustrations  show  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  maintaining 
the  duty  on  lumber  in  the  vital  matter  of  forest  conservation  through 
economical  logging  methods. 

When  the  manufacturer  receives  a  fair  price  for  his  product  he  is 
not  only  able  to  pay  his  workingmen  the  highest  wages  but  retain  the 
American  market  for  ourselves  as  well. 

This  is  a  most  happy  example  of  the  blending  of  the  benefits  of  a 
protective  tariff  and  the  wise  and  beneficent  results  which  flow  from 
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intelligent  and  cooperative  conservation.    The  benefits  of  protection 
are  mutual  and  reciprocal. 

Growing  timber  as  a  business  by  the  Government, 

The  removal  of  the  duty  on  Canadian  lumber  will  not  aid  us  to 
rgrow  a  single  tree.  It  will  only  hasten  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
through  enforced  competition  with  timber  from  other  countries. 

Let  Congress  pass  a  law  permitting  the  Government  to  have  the 
right  to  condenm  for  national  forest  conservation  purposes  all  lands 
from  which  the  timber  has  been  removed,  at  a  nominal  figure.  The 
•character  of  the  land  where  the  bulk  of  the  timber  growing  in  the 
United  States  is  found  consists  of  a  rough,  broken  country,  fit  for  only 
two  things,  the  growth  of  timber  and  grass.  The  Government  could 
lease  the  lands  which  are  acquired  for  reforestation  for  grazing  pur- 
poses in  the  West  at,  say,  5  cents  an  acre  per  year.  The  rental  m>m 
thcvse  lands  at  5  cents  per  acre  would  equal  the  interest  on  the  out- 
standing bonds  issued  to  purchase  the  lands  at,  sav,  $2.50  per  acre. 
The  Government  could,  in  this  manner,  finance  a  reforestation  project 
of  this  kind  without  loss  to  itself,  while  the  trees  were  growing.  We 
should  not  sit  idly  down  here  and  raise  a  hue  and  cry  about  the  deple- 
tion of  the  forests  without  working  out  some  practical  plan  for 
replenishment. 

Diversity  of  interest  makes  lumber  combinations  im^possibl-e. 

Combinations  or  trusts  are  only  possible  where  the  raw  material 
entering  into  an  article  can  be  controlled.  In  the  case  of  the  lumber 
business  of  the  United  States  this  is  an  impossibility,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  the  number  of  firms,  corporations,  and  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  aggregated,  according  to  the  last 
-census,  in  excess  of  43,000,  and  the  number  of  sawmills  aggregated 
28,850.  Just  stop  and  analyze  for  a  moment  the  utter  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  bring  into  anything  like  a  combination  43,000  men, 
representing  28,500  diflFerent  mills.  The  average  man  who  has  ever 
tried  to  get  even  his  neighbor  in  the  same  line  of  trade  to  act  witi 
him  in  any  legitimate  form  of  policy  or  respect  fair  trade  ethics  will 
realize  at  once  the  weakness  of  this  statement  regarding  combinations 
among  lumbermen.     So  much  for  the  producer  of  lumter. 

When  it  comes  to  the  ownership  of  the  raw  material  or  stumpage 
from  which  the  sawmill  man  must  depend  upon  for  the  conduct  of 
hiis  business,  it  would  be  a  fair  statement  to  assume  that  there  are  at 
least  six  independent  owners  of  timber  to  every  sawmill  in  operation. 
All  classes  of  people  comprise  this  ownership. 

The  extent  of  their  holdings  are  as  varied  as  their  number.  Take 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  for  instance,  every  farmer  in  the  timbered  region 
owns  more  or  less  timber,  which  he  sells  to  the  coimtry  sawmill 
which  settles  near  him. 

The  titles  to  the  timber  holdings  of  this  country  are  held  by  all 
-classes  of  people.  To  assume  that  the  ownership  or  the  stumpage  of 
the  entire  United  States  is  held  by  only  certain  few  individuals  de- 
voted to  one  industry  is  puerile.  As  well  say  that  every  man  who 
buys  stocks  is  necessarity  engaged  in  the  iron  business. 
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Men  in  any  given  line  of  business  have  a  common  interest.  It  does, 
not  imply  that  their  interests  are  antagonistic  to  the  general  policy 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  it  would  tail.  This  principle  is  so  ele- 
mentary in  political  economy  that  it  needs  no  further  discussion,  and 
the  great  lumber  business  ot  the  United  States,  with  its  ramifications; 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  land,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Lumber,  constituting  a  necessarily  important  function  in  civilized 
life,  is,  however,  one  of  the  first  industries  to  be  aflFected  by  the  gen- 
eral adverse  conditions  of  trade  and  the  slowest  to  recover  from  a 
slump.  People  do  not  have  to  build  new  houses,  barns,  or  fences  or 
make  improvements  involving  lumber  in  hard  times.  Lumber  is  not 
like  flour  or  any  other  article  which  is  absolutelv  essential  at  what- 
ever stage  the  conmiercial  tide  may  be  when  hard  times  appear. 

Transportation  charges. 

Freight  rates  are  a  positive  and  controlling  factor  in  determining^ 
and  fixing  the  price  or  lumber.  The  freight  rates  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  are  as  follows : 

Per  lOO- 
pounds. 

Denver :  $0.40- 

St  Paul .  45 

Omaha .50- 

Chicago .  55 

New  York .  TO' 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  basis  as  to  the  average  weight  of  the- 
different  classes  of  lumber  shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  th^ 
Middle  and  Eastern  States,  the  following  sworn  statement  of  W.  C. 
Miles,  manager  Globe  Lumber  Company,  Globe,  Wash.,  in  the  suit 
of  the  western  sawmills  against  the  transcontinental  railroads,  heard 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  December,  1907,  is. 
herewith  appended : 

Average  shipping  weights. 

Per  1,000^ 
feet. 

14i  per  cent  shipped,  at  2,000  pounds $12. 00 

6  per  cent  shipped,  at  2,500  pounds 15.  CO- 

16  per  cent  shipped,  at  2,640  pounds 15. 84 

15.1  per  cent  shipped,  at  2,700  pounds 16.  20- 

48.4  per  cent  shipped,  at  3,300  pounds 19.80- 

In  order  to  illustrate  from  the  above  figures  just  what  the  effect 
of  freight  charges  are  as  compared  with  the  price  of  lumber  we  will 
cite  one  example  for  illustration.  To-day  common,  rough,  barn 
boards  are  worth  $8  per  thousand  feet  at  the  mill  on  the  coast.  The 
weight  of  these  boards  would  be  practically  3,000  pounds  to  the 
thousand  feet.  Take  the  rate  to  Omaha,  for  instance,  of  50  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  we  find  that  the  freight  charges  are  $15  per 
thousand  feet,  or  an  average  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  cost  of 
the  limiber.  The  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber  would 
not  reduce  the  transportation  costs. 

The  railroads  have  been  successful  in  their  recent  suit  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  advancing  their  rates  to  Min- 
neapolis and  Chicago  5  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  is  equal  to  aa 
advance  of  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  to  the  consumer. 
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Another  illustration :  A  recent  shipment  of  lumber  from  Portland, 
Oreg.,  to  Groldfield,  Nev.,  a  distance'  of  1,070  miles,  where  the  rate  is 
*0  cents  per  100  pounds,  showed  by  the  expense  bill  that  the  railroad 
received  $365.56  for  freight  charges  and  the  Sunset  Lumber  Com- 

{)any,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  manufacturer,  received  $161  for  the 
umber. 

The  reasons  for  citing  the  Pacific  coast  transportation  charges  on 
lumber  to  the  consumers  of  the  Middle  and  Central  States  are : 

1.  The  Pacific  coast  rates  are  the  highest  to  any  point  of  consump- 
tion. 

2.  The  existence  of  these  great  virgin  forests  naturally  implies 
lower  value  of  the  product  at  the  mill. 

3.  In  order  to  compete  with  the  forests  nearer  the  base  of  con- 
sumption, with  necessarily  a  higher  stumpage  value,  the  cost  of  the 
Pacific  coast  lumber  must  be  kept  down  to  a  point  where  the  initial 
cost  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  equals  the  competitive  costs  at 
other  sources  of  supply. 

Lumber  small  item  in  miOdem  construction. 

An  examination  of  the  detailed  cost  of  four  representative  types  of 
wooden  construction  of  several  buildings  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  lumber  in  an  ordinary  house  is  a  very 
small  item  as  compared  with  plumbing  and  other  costs. 

Exhibit  l.—July,  1908. 

Estlniftterl  cost  of  six-apartment  building,  Benton  street,  Portland,  Orep. : 

Excavating  and  concrete $795.00 

Plumbing  1 1, 320. 00 

Painting 398. 00 

Plastering  582. 00 

Brickwork 158. 00 

Tin    work-_^ 88. 00 

Roof   138. 00 

Millwork  (90  per  cent  labor) 982.00 

Hardware,  paper,  and  nails 198.60 

Insurance  and  permit 11.30 

Cartage    8.00 

Electrical    work 182.00 

Window  and  door  frames IflTT.OO 

Tile   work 94. 00 

Heating    plant 1,383.00 

Lumber,  48,000  feet 624.90        f 

Carpenter   work 1, 872.00 

Total 9, 031. 80        ; 

Exhibit  2.— August,  1907.  1 

Estimated  cost  of  eight-room  residence,  East  Seventh  and  Broadway  streets,        f 

Portland,  Oreg.:  j 

Excavating  and  concrete $420.00        J 

Plastering  and  brickwork 430.60 

Plumbing 47a  00 

Painting 235.00 

Millwork  (90  per  cent  labor) 585.00 

Electrical  work 66. 00 

Tin   work 80.00 

Heating    plant 480. 00 

Hardware,  paper,  and  nails 95.06 
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Estimated  cost  of  eight-room  residence,  etc.— CJontinued. 

Permit,  insurance,  and  cartage $16.00 

Shingles,    22,000 63. 80 

Tile  work 85. 00 

Window  and  door  frames 56.00 

Lumber,  28,000  feet 518.50 

Carpenter   work 1»  015. 00 

Total 4,  564.30 

Exhibit  S.—Jvly,  1907. 

Estimated  cost  of  four-apartment  building,  Larrabee  street,  Portland,  Oreg. : 

Excavating  and  concrete  work $785.00 

Plumbing 925.  50 

Painting 312. 00 

Plastering 395.  80 

Brickwork 155. 00 

Millwork  (90  per  cent  labor) 698.30 

Tin  work 78. 00 

Shingles 70. 00 

Hardware,  paper,  and  nails 155.00 

Insurance  and  permit 8. 00 

Cartage 4. 85 

Window  frames 155. 60 

Electrical  work 128. 00 

Furnaces 460. 00 

Tile   work 68.  00 

Carpenter  work 1, 480. 00 

Lumber,  41,000  feet 698.40 

Total 6,  577. 45 

Exhibit  4.— March,  1908. 

Cost  of  two  six -room  houses,  East  Seventh  and  Weidler  streets,  Portland, 
Oreg.:  . 

Excavating  and  concrete  work $520.00 

Plastering  and  brickwork 370. 00 

Painting 280.00 

Shingles,    63,000 157. 50 

Electrical  work ' 60. 00 

Tin  work  and  furnaces 290.00 

Hardware,  paper,  and  nails 115.00 

Plumbing 520.00 

Millwork  (90  i>er  cent  labor) 430.00 

Insurance  and  permit 12. 00 

Cartage 6. 00 

Lumber,  32,000  feet 432. 00 

Carpenter  labor 780. 00 

3, 972.  50 
Profit 400. 00 

Total 4, 372.  50 

Substitutes  for  lumber — Cement  an  active  competitor. 

The  steady  substitution  for  lumber  of  steel,  brick,  stone,  tile,  glass, 
and  cement  has  been  growing  very  rapidly  in  the  United  States 
within  the  past  ten  years. 
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The  almost  universal  restriction  of  the  construction  of  franie  build- 
ings in  practically  every  city,  within  well-defined  fire  zones,  is  recog- 
nized by  every  municipal  government. 

From  this  time  forward  the  amount  of  lumber  used  per  capita  in 
the  Unived  States  will  be  necessarily  reduced  by  the  use  of  these  sub- 
stitutes. 

The  annual  consumption  per  capita  of  lumber  in  the  United  States 
is  approximately  470  feet,  while  in  European  countries  the  lumber 
consumption  per  capita  is  only  60  feet. 

The  controlling  factors  in  decreasing  the  volume  of  lumber  used 
in  construction  purposes  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1)  Total  diminution  of  the  world's  available  supply. 

(2)  Increased  cost  of  labor  and  supplies  entermg  in  its  manu- 
facture. 

(3)  Increased  rail  cost  of  transportation  from  forest  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

As  a  competitor  to  lumber,  cement  has  been  the  most  aggressive 
and  active  factor  in  its  displacement  for  practically  every  use.  The 
growth  of  the  cement  industry  has  been  phenomenal,  and  is  still 
growing  at  a  marvelously  rapid  pace. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, in  the  bulletin  which  it  has  issued  on  the  subject  of  cement  for 
1907,  says: 

STATISTICS  OF   PRODUCTION   BY  STATES. 

The  total  Portland  cement  production  of  the  United  States  In  1907  was 
48,785,31)0  barrels,  valued  at  $53,992,551,  an  increase  over  the  output  of  1906 
of  2,321,966  barrels,  or  about  5  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  of  $1,526,365,  or  about 
3  per  cent,  in  value.  The  distribution  of  this  total  among  the  different  produc- 
ing states  in  1907  is  given  in  the  following  table.  The  production  by  States 
for  1906  is  included  for  comparison : 

Production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States  in  1906  and  1907,  by  States, 
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IMP0BT8,  EXPOET0*   AND  CONSUMPTION. 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  for  consumption,  the  exports,  and  the 
apparent  consumption  of  hydraulic  cement  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States  for 
the  years  respectively  mentioned : 

Imports  for  consumption  of  hydraulic  cement  into  the  United  States,  1902-1907^ 

in  l>arrels. 

1902- 1,963,023  I  1905 896,845 

1903 2,251,969  I  1006 2,273,493 

1904 968,410  i  1907 2,033,463 

Exports  of  hydraulic  cement,  1902-1907,  in  barrels. 


1902 340,  821 

1903 285, 463 

1904 774,940 


1905 897, 68« 

1906 583,291> 

1907 900,550 


Total  consumption  of  hydraulic  cement  in  1907,  in  barrels. 

Total  production  in  the  United  States 52,230,342 

Imports  withdrawn  for  consumption 2,033,463 


Total 54,263,805 

ESxports 900, 650 

Total  apparent  consumption 53,363,256 

The  figures  for  1908  are  not  available,  but  it  is  expected  the  same 
increase  will  be  shown. 

The  same  ratio  of  growth  of  other  industries  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  substitutes  for  lumber  could  be  offered,  but  it  is  not 
deemed  material,  as  there  can  be  no  possible  controversy  on  that 
point. 

The  remarks  regarding  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  monopoly  on 
cement,  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  under  whose  direction  the  valuable 
data  on  the  "  Cement  Industry  in  the  United  States  "  is  prepared, 
reflect  so  manifestly  the  conditions  which  surround  the  lumber  busi- 
ness that  they  are  herewith  appended. 


The  difficulty  of  monopoly. 


Mr.  Eckel  says: 


Perhaps  the  most  marked  feature  of  American  economic  history  during  the 
last  decade  has  been  the  manner  in  which  industry  after  industry  has  become 
consolidated  in  control,  so  as  to  approach  more  or  less  closely  to  monopoly. 
This  has  been  particularly  well  marked  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  and  it 
is  worth  considering  how  far  a  similar  evolution  is  likely  to  aflFect  the  cement 
Industry.  At  present  the  cement  Industry  is  the  most  individualistic  of  the 
larger  branches  of  manufacture.  No  "  trust,"  nor  even  any  approach  to  a  mo- 
nopoly, is  in  existence,  newspaper  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
and  in  the  writer's  opinion  the  nature  of  the  cement  industry  renders  it  impos- 
sible that  any  ^ch  large  degree  of  consolidation  of  interest  can  take  place  as  to 
result  in  permanently  or  unfairly  high  prices  for  the  product. 

When  the  history  of  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  "  trusts  "  is  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  permanent  monopoly  can  be  secured 
and  retaind  by  any  consolidation  is  by  the  control  of  the  supply  of  raw  material, 
by  the  absolute  control  of  basic  patents,  or  by  the  control  of  transportation. 
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On  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  one  answer 
is  poBSiblr.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  Unitefl  States  is  underlain  by  raw  materials  out  of  which  cement  could  be 
made  if  prices  were  forced  high  enough. 

American  cement  is  protected  against  foreign  competition  by  a 
duty  equivalent  to  25J  per  cent. 

Lumber  is  protected  by  a  tariff  of  only  12  per  cent,  which  in  all 
fairness  should  not  be  lowered. 

Shingle  markets. 

The  same  conditions  which  surround  the  lumber  trade  of  the  Pacific 
coast  are  equally  true  of  the  shinrfe  business.  The  following  letter 
from  the  University  Lumber  ana  Shingle  Company,  of  Portland. 
Oreg.,  shows  the  situation  fairly.  The  difference  in  the  cost  oi 
Chinese  labor  as  compared  with  American  makes  a  cost  difference  of 
about  30  cents  per  tnousand  shingles  and  practically  equalizes  the 
present  duty  of  30  cents  now  imposed  on  shingles. 

Shingles. 

Cost  of  manufacturing  shingles  per  1,000  for  labor  in  United  States, 
55  cents;  British  Columbia,  Chinese  labor,  25  cents;  difference,  80 
cents. 

Portland,  Oreo.,  November  11  j  1908, 
Mr.  George  M.  Cornwall, 

Portland^  Oreg. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  November  11  as  to  the  actual 
cost  of  labor  in  manufacturing  extra  #  A.#  shingles,  would  state 
that  we  keep  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  labor  that  is  used  for 
manufacturing  shingles  at  our  plant  and  figure  the  same  every  week, 
and  it  varys  from  52  cents  to  56  cents  per  thousand  for  extra  #  A  # 
shingles.  This  is  the  grade  that  is  used  in  the  territory  that  we  are 
shipping  to,  and  we  manufacture  about  4,000,000,  or  20  carloads,  of 
extra  #  A  #  shingles  per  week.  And  would  state  that  on  clears  it 
would  cost  at  least  10  cents  per  thousand  more  for  the  actual  labor 
that  is  taken. 

Would  state  that  if  the  duty  is  removed  it  would  almost  ruin  our 
business,  as  the  shingle  men  m  British  Columbia  are  using  mostly 
Chinese  help.  We  would  be  placed  to  a  disadvantage  on  tne  labor 
problem  alone  from  20  cents  to  30  cents  per  thousand,  as  a  Chinaman 
can  be  hired  much  cheaper  than  a  white  man. 

We  are  also  placed  to  a  great  disadvantage  as  to  the  price  of  logs 
from  British  Columbia  compared  to  the  logs  on  the  Columbia  River, 
and  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  that,  as  a  great  many  Chinamen 
are  employed  there  in  camps. 

The  ability  of  the  British  Columbia  manufacturers, of  red-cedar 
shingles  to  compete  successfully  against  the  American  manufacturers 
is  proven  absolutely  by  his  ability  to  purchase  labor  and  logs  at  a  less 
cost  than  his  American  competitor  and  still  realize  a  profit  despite 
t]u\  fact  that  duty  on  Canadian  shingles  is  30  cents  per  thousana. 
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On  account  of  the  cost  of  actual  labor  we  find,  under  the  present 
tariff  they  are  our  most  active  competitors  in  the  Eastern  and  New 
England  States  despite  the  fact  that  their  rail  rate  is  equal  to  ours. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

University  Lumber  and  Shingle  Co., 
Per  A.  J.  Kjioenert. 

Oregon  bureau  of  labor  exhibit. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
in  Oregon  we  are  able  to  present  the  figures  shown  in  an  advance 
sheet  01  the  biennial  report  for  the  years  1907-8  to  the  legislature  of 
Oregon.  This  report  snows  that  the  average  wage  paid  for  skilled 
workmen  in  the  sawmills  and  logging  camps  of  Oregon  covering 
these  years  were:  Skilled  labor  (sawmill),  average  per  day,  $3.10; 
unskilled  labor  (sawmill),  average  per  day,  $2.21;  labor  (in  logging 
camp),  per  month,  $61. 

These  figures  from  the  most  authoritative  sources  obtainable  prove 
conclusively  that  the  contention  that  the  low  wage  schedule  of  eastern 
Canada  in  the  woods  and  of  British  Columbia,  with  its  Mongolian 
labor  in  the  mills,  must  be  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  man;  that  the 
inexorable  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  must  necessarily  crowd 
the  American  wage  scale  to  the  lowest  level  if  unrestricted  competi- 
tion be  permitted. 

The  relation  of  the  tariff  to  northern  lumber. 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
manufacturers  of  white  pine  and  hemlock  lumber  who  are  operating 
in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  production  of  lumber  in  these  States  has 
•decreased — although  the  total  lumber  production  of  the  entire  coun- 
try has  greatly  increased — a  large  number  of  people  are  directly  de- 
pendent upon  it,  and  will  be  for  many  years. 

There  are  approximately  100,000  men  directly  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber business  in  the  States  named,  whose  families  will  average  at  least 
four  persons,  making  a  half  million  people  who  would  be  affected  by 
anything  that  would  seriously  disturb  the  prosperity  of  this  indus- 
try— as  the  removal  of  the  existing  protection  would  certainly  do. 
There  are  over  300  towns  in  the  States  named  which  are  almost  wholly 
maintained  by  the  sawmills  situated  in  them.  Hundreds  of  small 
merchants  and  dealers  of  every  kind  derive  their  livelihood  largely 
from  the  money  paid  out  in  wages  to  the  employees  in  the  sawmills. 

The  making  oi  lumber  consumes  more  of  the  produce  of  the  farmer 
than  any  other  manufacturing  industry.  Great  as  is  the  aggregate 
amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  employees  of  the  lumber  mills  and  to 
the  men  engaged  in  the  woods,  still  greater  is  the  amount  of  money 
paid  for  supplies  of  every  kind,  most  largely  produced  by  the  farmer. 
These  include  horses  in  great  numbers,  their  feed,  and  food  for  the 
woodsmen,  not  to  mention  vast  quantities  of  woolen  goods,  leather 
belting,  and  many  similar  articles,  the  raw  materials  for  which  are 

f)roduced  by  the  farmer.  The  vastness  of  the  market  afforded  by  the 
umber  industry  of  the  Lake  States  for  farm  products  will  be  appar- 
ent. The  advanced  prices  which  the  lumber  manufacturers  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  for  many  classes  of  farm  products  have  been  greater 
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during  the  past  eight  years  than  have  been  the  advances  which  they 
have  been  able  to  obtain  for  lumber.  We  give  below  a  list  of  pric^ 
on  principal  cereals  for  a  period  of  years,  as  well  as  prices  on  stand- 
ard grades  of  white-pine  lumber : 

Range  of  prices  of  twrthern  pine  lumber. 
[Mill  averages — standard  grades.] 


189B. 


1900.       1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


DlmenBlon  (2x4-16') ^ $11.50  i  $12.50 

Commor.  boards  (8",  No.  2,  1'3') 12.00      14.00 

No.  4  beards- _ _ _,      7.00 

Fencing  (6",  No.  2,  16') _ __l    12.00 

Finish  di",  C,  Sel.) _ i    SO.OO 


&diDg  (C)_ 


Average-. 


16.50 


11.00 
14.00 
35.50 
18.00 


$12.00 

$12.80 

$14.00 

fl.'i.OO 

14.50 

15.00 

17.00 

17.30 

11.00 

10.00 

11.50 

11.5» 

14.50 

15.00 

16.00  1 

18.00 

37.00 

41.50 

46.50  1 

46.00 

19.50 

22.50 

24.00 

SS.OO 

12.25  '     12.50       18.50  j     14.90  '■    15.10         15.90 


i"o"):ii"i:i"rr-":::."r:::::r:i 

1904. 

$15.00 
18.00 
12.50 
18.50 
41.00 
23.00 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

Dimension  (2  x  4-16') 

Oommon  boards  (8",  No.  2, 
No.  4  boards 

$18.50 
18.50 
13.50 
19.00 
46.50 
23.00 

$21.00 
20.50 
16.00 
24.00 
48.00 
24.00 

t22.00 
23.00 
17.60 
23.00 
«9.00 
24.00 

^8.0» 
22.0» 
14.00 

Fencing  (6",  No.  2,  16') 

Finish  (li",  C,  Sel.) 

20.00 
49.00 

Siding  (G) - -    -  - 

22.00 

Average.—    

16.12 

17.22 

20.43  ' 

21.35 

19.80 

Range  of  grain  prices. 
[Average  cash  prices  at  Chicago.] 


Wheat,  No.  1  northern., 

Corn,  NO.  3  yellow 

Oats,  No.  8  white- 


1896. 


$0.71J 
.10 
.21 


1900. 


$0.72 


1902. 


.35 


1904. 


1906, 


Those  who  have  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
favoring  a  repeal  of  the  present  tariff  on  lumber  have  testified  that 
in  their  opinion  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  not  cheapen  the  price 
of  lumber  to  the  American  consumer.  In  that  event  we  ask  why  it 
should  be  removed?  It  would  benefit  no  one  but  those  who  told 
leases  on  Canadian  timber  lands  from  the  Canadian  government,  and 
would  deprive  our  Government  of  a  much-needed  revenue. 

There  is  prevalent  throughout  the  Middle  West  the  widespread  im- 
pression to  the  effect  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  cheapen  the 
price  of  lumber  to  the  consumer.  This  is  based  upon  erroneous  in- 
formation, largely  disseminated  by  the  newspapers  which  are  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  products  and  wood  pulp 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  lumber  mills  of  Canada  do  not  now  manu- 
facture a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  better  grades  to  supply  their  home 
demand,  and  large  quantities  of  the  good  lumber  manufactured  in 
this  country  is  exported  to  Canada.  We  ship  more  lumber  to  Canada 
than  to  any  other  country,  except  England  and  the  Argentine.  Our 
exportations,  and  the  value  of  the  same,  during  the  past  four  years^ 
have  been  as  follows : 
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Year 

Peet. 

Value. 

Tear 

Peot. 

Value. 

1806- —    

169,879.000 
101.989,000 

$S,28S,a67 
2.676,189 

'  loosi'iniiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

172,871,000 
149.884.000  V 

$4,971,808 

1908. 

4,200.179 

I 

There  has  been  enormous  development,  especially  of  the  "western 
Canadian  Provinces,  within  the  past  six  years.  This  remarkable 
growth  is  certain  to  continue,  since  the  cultivation  of  wheat  ui  that 
section  is  rapidly  increasing.    The  nations  of  Europe  continue  to  call 

J  for  more  wheat  than  the  United  States  can  furnish  them,  f ^r  our 

wheat  cultivation  is  decreasing  and  the  deficiency  must  larg  jlv  be 
made  up  by  the  development  of  the  prairie  section  of  Canada,  wnere 
the  conditions  are  extremely  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 
The  development  of  the  country,  extending  800  miles  west  from  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba,  including  the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  is  certain  to  consume  vast  quanti- 
ties of  lumber,  principally  for  ordinary  construction  purposes,  and  as 
the  lumber  business  m  the  timbered  area  of  British  Columbia  and 
north  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  developed  to  supply  this  demand,  the  saw- 
mills will  find  themselves  possessed  of  immense  quantities  of  low- 
^rade  lumber,  of  which  every  class  of  timber  produces  a  large  per- 
centage, which  can  not  be  utilized  for  construction  purposes.  It  is 
this  low-grade  stock  that  will  come  into  direct  competition  with  the 
American  mills  if  the  duty  is  removed.  This  is  a  class  of  lumber 
which  the  average  American  consumer  does  not  use,  and  is  not  even 
sold  to  the  average  country  retail  lumber  yard.  As  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  American  nation  has  increased  since  1899,  there  has  de- 
veloped an  enormous  demand  for  himber  suitable  for  boxes,  crating, 
etc.,  which,  previous  to  the  year  mentioned,  was  burned  up  simply 
because  there  was  no  demand  for  it.  The  mills  operating  in  white- 
pine  timber  formerly  maintained  large  burners  into  which  all  refuse, 
mcluding  the  class  of  materials  from  which  low-grade  boards  are  now 
made,  was  burned.  As  the  demand  for  this  portion  of  their  output 
.  increased,  its  value  correspondingly  advanced,  and  with  every  rise 
in  price  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  out  of  the  woods  logs  and  ma- 
terial which  were  previously  unprofitable  to  handle,  and  which  were 
consequently  allowed  to  burn  or  rot  on  the  ground.  There  is  no  more 
forcible  example  of  the  undisputed  fact  that  high  prices  for  lumber 

[  tend  to  conserve  the  forests  than  the  experiences  of  the  white-pine 

manufacturers  with  their  low-grade  lumber  during  the  past  few  years. 
Because  they  could  profitably  handle  this  stuff  the  manufacturers 
have  cleaned  their  lands  so  closely  that  approximately  40  per  cent 

\  of  their  total  output  has  consisted  of  what  is  loiown  as  "  Mississippi 

Valley  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  boards."  Practically  none  of  the  No.  4  and 
No.  5  boards  are  sold  to  the  retail  lumber  dealers  operating  country 
yards.  This  low-grade  stuff  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  me  manu- 
facture of  boxes,  packing  crates,  and  for  many  similar  purposes.  Its 
sacrifice,  both  by  burning  it  up  at  the  mill  and  leaving  it  in  the 
woods,  would  not  cheapen  the  lumber  used  by  the  average  consumer ; 
neither  would  the  admission  of  this  class  of  lumber  from  Canada 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  grades  in  this  country.  It  woflld 
simply  compel  the  American  manufacturer  to  waste  a  considerable 
part  of  his  available  material  and  deprive  the  Government  of  revenue. 
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The  Canadian  lumberman  can  produce  lumber  cheaper  than  can  the 
American  lumber  manufacturer  for  many  reasons.  First,  because  of 
his  ability  to  obtain  labor,  under  ordinary  conditions,  at  some  less 
cost,  and  second,  because  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  not  subjected 
to  the  excessive  taxation  which  the  American  mills  are  burdened 
with.  The  Canadian  holds  a  license  from  either  the  dominion  or 
the  provincial  governments  to  cut  the  timber  within  certain  limits. 
He  pays  an  annual  land  rent,  and  a  royalty  for  each  thousand  feet  of 
timber  which  he  cuts  after  the  same  is  manufactured  and  sold.  The 
rental  and  the  royalty  together  do  not  amount  to  the  taxes  which  are 
imposed  in  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  Government  stands  the 
risk  of  deterioration  and  fire  loss  which  the  American  is  obliged  to 
assume. 

The  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hines,  of  The  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Company,  Chicago,  IlL^ 
was  a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  burdens  assumed  by  the  -Vmerican 
manufacturer  by  reason  of  excessive  taxation  as  compared  with  the 
advantages  of  holding  timber  licenses  in  Canada.  The  Company  in 
which  Mr.  Hines  is  interested  owns  500,000,000  feet  of  timber  limits 
in  Ontario,  the  carrying  charge  of  which  is  infinitesimal  as  compared 
with  the  tax  of  3  or  4  per  cent  imposed  upon  the  value  of  his  com- 
pany's timber  holdings  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  entirely  in  addition 
to  the  personal  property  tax,  which  is  not  levied  at  all  in  Canada. 

The  question  of  the  taxation  of  timber  lands  in  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  faces  the  American  lumber 
manufacturer  to-day,  and  upon  its  proper  and  prompt  solution  de- 
pends the  conservation  of  our  forests. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  Canadian  manufacturer  can  sell  his  low- 
grade  output  in  this  coimtry  cheaper  than  we  can.  This  is  possi- 
ble, first,  because  a  large  part  of  the  Canadian  lumber  output  can  be 
transported  more  cheaply  to  our  consuming  territory  than  it  can  be 
shipped  from  the  American  white-pine  mills.  The  white-pine  timber 
belt  of  Canada,  which  would  enter  most  directly  into  competition 
with  the  mills  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania,, 
are  principal!}-  located  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district.  They  are  all 
situated  on  the  Canadian  shore  of  the  lakes,  their  logs  being  floated 
down  the  many  streams  which  flow  into  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Huron^ 
and  the  Georgian  Bay,  making  timber  as  far  as  300  miles  north  trib- 
utary to  these  manufacturing  points.  The  great  consuming  and  dis- 
tributing cities  of  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
and  Tonawanda,  not  to  mention  many  of  the  smaller  lake  ports,  are 
directly  accessible  to  the  Canadian  mills  at  a  lesser  cost  of  transpor- 
tation than  are  the  majority  of  our  own  white-pine  mills.  The  Cana- 
dian mills  in  the  territory  referred  to  can  reach  the  cities  mentioned 
directly  by  water  at  an  average  transportation  cost  of  $1.75  per  thou- 
sand feet  of  lumber,  whereas  our  own  interior  mills  are  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  rail,  or  rail  and  water,  shipments,  the  transportation  cost 
ranging  from  $5  to  $10  per  1,000  feet  to  the  same  distributing  markets. 
Lumber  is  reshipped  and  distributed  from  the  lake  ports  to  all  points 
of  the  immense  consuming  territory  embraced  within  New  York  on 
th^  east,  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south,  and  the  Mississippi  River  on  the 
west.     Tlie  removal  of  the  duty  would  certainly  permit  the  Canadian 
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manufacturers  of  the  Georgian  Bay  district  to  enter  this  immense 
market  with  their  low-grade  material  to  the  detriment  of  the  Amer- 
ican producer,  and  all  that  he  represents,  and  to  the  great  waste  of 
our  forests. 

The  amount  of  lumber  imported  into  this  country  fromj  Canada 
has  increased  extensively  both  in  volume  and  value  per  tjiousand 
feet,  as  the  table  below  will  show: 


Importations  of  lutnher  from  Canada, 


I 


Year. 

Peet. 

Value. 

17,540,700 
8,217,331 
6,134,204 
6,859,078 
8,503,641 
9,078,812 
8,499.569 
4.186.664 
7.464,208 
6.843,826 
9,288,970 
10,560,066 
8,744,393 
10,726,273 
14,592,634 
16,867,631 
14,989.179 

}'»er  thou- 
, sand. 

1892 

668,226,000 
742,361,000 
514,461,000 
600,790,000 
786,001,000 
883,770,000 
353,134.000 
428,720,000 
680.069.000 
490,570,000 
664,751,000 
719,136,000 
586,459,000 
705,396,000 
944,275,000 
924,863,000 
782,789.000 

9U.87 

i894r"iiiiiir"~iii"i"iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir"iiiiiiir"i;iiii 

1805 

11.06 
11.92 
11.41 

I8O7I 

10.82 

lo.ao 

1899lIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlI"IIIIIIIir'IIIIIIII"II 

1900 

1901 

9.01 

0.8S 

10.27 

12.88 

1902. 

1904 

1905. 

1907 

1908 

18.88 
14.60 
14.01 
16.20 
15.45 
17.16 
19.14 

Comparative  average  wages  paid  hy  pine  sawmills  of  Wisconsin,  .)finnesota,  and 

Michigan. 

[Sawmill  employees,  day  rat^.  ] 


Foremen 

Millwrights 

Engineers 

Sawyers 

Setters 

Edger  men 

Trimmer  men 

Graders 

Tallymen 

Pliers 

Blacksmiths 

Laborers.— _ 

Sorters 

Boom  men 


1895. 

1896. 

8.19 

8.86 

2.55 

2.88 

2.55 

2.80 

3.50 

4.60 

2.25 

2.50 

2.2s 

2.50 

2.00 

2.50 

2.25 

2.50 

2.00 

2.26 

1.55 

1.75 

2.00 

2.50 

1.25 

1.75 

1.50 

1.80 

1.50 

1.65 

1900. 


1902. 


1904. 


1906. 


4.50 
8.50  I 
8.50 
5.25  I 
2.75  ; 
2.75 
2.60  I 
3.00 
2.25  I 
1.90 
3.00 
1.80 
1.90  ■ 
2.00 


5.00  ' 
8.75  ' 
8.50 
5.50 
2.80  , 
2.80  I 
2.60  ! 
3.00  I 
2.40  I 
2.00  I 
3.00 
1.85 
2.00  ' 
2.15 


6.00  I 
3.80  i 
4.00  ; 
6.00  ' 
2.85  ' 
2.85  I 
2.75 
3.25 
2.50 
2.15 
3.00 
1.90 
2.25 
2.25  , 


7.00 

4.00 

4.50 

6.50 

2.90 

2.90  . 

2.80  I 

8.25  I 

2.60  I 

2.25 

8.25 


2.00 


2.50  I 
2.50 


1908. 


6.S0 
3.25 
4.00 

6.00 
2.75 
2.75 
2.50 
2.50 
2.25 
2.15 
2.75 
1.75 
1.05 
2.25 


Wages  paid  for  woods  work  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 
[Monthly  wage.  Including  board.] 


Teamsters 

Swampers 

Choppers 

Loaders 

Sawyers 

Graders— 

Chain  tenders 

Blacksmiths 

Cooks 


1806. 

1808. 

1890. 

1900. 

$16 

$20 

$24 

$26 

13 

20 

24 

26 

14 

20 

24 

26 

20 

26 

80 

82 

14 

20 

24 

26 

18 

18 

20 

24 

16 

18 

20 

24 

86 

45 

60 

55 

40 

45 

50 

56 

1901. 


$30 
80 
80 
86  I 
80 
80  ' 
80 
60 
66  . 


12-4. 

1906-7. 

$35 

$38 

80 

40 

80 

40 

86 

40 

82 

85 

30 

36 

80 

86 

60 

66 

eS 

70 

1907>8. 


$80 
85 
85 
80 
82 
80 
25 
55 
50 
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ComparUofi  of  icholesalv  privea  of  northern  pine. 


Sizes. 


Bouffh  timber: 

»  X  «,  3  X  8, 12, 14,  and  16' 

8  X  10,  12' 

8  X  12,  12' 

4  X  4  to  8  X  8,  12,  14,  and  10' 

4  X  4  to  8  X  8.  12' 

4  X  10  to  10  X  10,  12' 

Fencing,  rough: 

No.  1  6",  10  14' 

No.  2  6",  10-14' 

No.  r:  6",  10-14' 

4  and  6"  flooring: 

O,  1C^14' 

D,  10-14' 

O  and  better  Norway  10-14' 


P.  o.  b. 
Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, 
Febraary 

1,  1906. 


$23.W 
25.00  1 
26.00 
2S.50 
23.50 
23.50 

25.50 
23.50 
20.50 

42.50 
20.50 
27.50 


P.  o.  b. 

MioDeapo- 

Us.  Minn., 

January 

28.190B. 


$18.50 
21.00 
22.50 
19.00 
19.00 
21.00 

29.00 
25.50 
15.00 

44.00 
S.OO 
80.90 


Jlighint  awl  lowest  prices  paid  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  Htfimpage. 


Highest. 

Lowest,  i 

i| 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

M85- — . 

1B06    

1897 _ 

1898. 

1899 

$5.25 

(') 
5.05 
4.65 

9.0O 
8.70 

$1.00 

(•) 
1.00 
1.50 

(•) 
2.00 
8.50 

1 
1902.-„    _.        

i904ir"'i"iiiiiiiiiiiii~ri 

'  1905 

1906 _ 

,  1907- 

1008 

$10.00 
9.00 
9.00 
12.25 
18.55 
9.00 

$s.» 

8.90 
8.00 
4.00 
5.00 

MOO- 

1001 

4.00 

(•) 

•  No  state  sales  held. 

In  1890  pine  stumpage,  the  estimates  of  which  included  only  the 
very  best  timber,  was  sold  at  from  $5.50  to  $6.50  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  from  $2  to  $4.50  in  Wisconsin,  and  from  75  cents  to  $4  in 
Minnesota.  At  the  present  time  Michiffan  timber  is  held  for  $10  to 
$20  and  above.  In  Wisconsin  timber  sells  for  from  $6.50  to  $15,  and 
in  this  State  the  last  sale  brought  $5  for  the  minimum  and  $13.55  for 
the  maximum  prices.  Estimates  now  include  all  of  the  timber,  re- 
gardless of  its  size  or  quality. 

The  United  States  Government  sells  white  pine  in  Minnesota 
to-day  for  $12  and  Norway  for  $10. 

It  is  impossible  to  buy  logs  in  the  open  market  and  manufacture 
them  and  sell  lumber  at  prevailing  market  prices  and  realize  any 
profit. 

The  removal  or  the  material  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff  would 
only  enable  those  who  operate  under  Canadian  timber  licenses  to 
flood  the  American  markets  with  their  low-grade  product  to  the 
detriment  of  both  American  labor  and  employers,  without  benefiting 
tiie  average  consumer,  who  would  be  obliged  to  pay  as  much  for  the 
ordinary  grades  of  lumber  he  purchases  as  he  does  at  present. 

It  would  prevent  the  American  manufacturer  from  utilizing  the 
raw  product  to  as  close  an  extent  as  he  now  does;  hence  would  in- 
crease the  waste  in  our  forests.  It  would  hasten  the  destruction  of 
the  Canadian  forests  and  would  reduce  the  revenue  of  our  Govern- 
ment. • 


I . 
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BRIEF  FOR  SOUTHERN  YELLOW-PINE  AND  CYPRESS  ,rk  will  be 
MANTTFACTTnBUlRS,  SUBMITTED  BY  GEORGE  K.  SMIT 
OUIS.  ellow-pine 

above  cost 
he  statements  made  by  J.  B.  White,  of  Kansas  City,  J.  has  been 
,  of  St.  Louis,  J.  A.  Brown,  of  Chadbum,  N.  C.,  H.  Hawing  the 
^115    '^^^  ^*-»  Edward  Hines,  of  Chicago  (in  part),  and  C.  A^e  45  per 
of  Buffalo  (in  part),  in  the  hearing  of  November  timber  is 
^ITHbjjj       directly  upon  the  effect  on  the  southern  yellow-pine  lur  yellow- 
^   OJP  ST        7  ^^  ^^®  tariff  on  lumber  is  reduced  or  removed.    It  is  t  if  they 
of  this  brief  to  submit  facts  and  figures  relative  to  sc 
f  pine  and  cypres?  lumber  which  were  not  cited  by  then  manu- 
^'  ^ree-  ^^  which,  it  is  hoped,  added  to  their  statements  and  thi  aAw^x^. 

Tift^  of  heard,  will  aid  the  committee  in  reaching  a  conclusion  favor- 

^'  Good-  *  ^^^  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 

^'  1908  points  covered  will  be  as  follows:  Total  production  of  yellow - 

iber  in!  umber;  small  per  cent  of  output  represented  in  manufacturers' 

^®  Pur-  ations;  number  of  employees;  scale  of  wages;  grades  of  lumber 

^tbetTi  iced;  problem  of  marketing  the  low  grades;  reasons  why  manu- 

1.  ill  g  ping  is  continued  under  unfavorable  conditions ;  loss  of  tonnage 

>se  of  'Iroads  and  American  ships  if  low  grades  are  not  marketed: 

^  ^  ^i/*ems  confronting  cypress   manufacturers  similar   to  those  oi 

yellow  pine. 

Yellow-pine  lumber  during  1907,  according  to  figures  issued  by 
the  Government  November  18,  1908,  comprised  one-third  of  the  com- 
mercial lumber  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  amount  being 
13,215,185  feet  b.  m.,  but  by  8,384  mills  located  in  the  States  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  and  including  Arkansas 
and  Missouri.  There  are  three  associations  of  manufacturers  of  yel- 
low-pine lumber  in  this  territory :  The  North  Carolina  Pine  Associa- 
tion, with  107  mills  with  an  annual  production  of  752,000.000;  the 
Georgia-Florida  Sawmill  Association,  with  87  mills  with  an  annual 
production  of  800,000,000;  and  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, with  306  mills  with  an  annual  production  of  3,840,000,000, 
making  601  mills  out  of  8,384,  and  5,396,000,000  annual  output  out 
of  13,215,000.000,  thus  proving  the  impossibility  of  a  trust  or  combina- 
tion to  control  the  price  or  the  output  of  yellow  pine.  The  total  pro- 
duction is  detailed  as  follows: 


Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Plorlda.- 


Mills. 


1,427 

737 
285 


Alabama _ _ '  821 

Ml88is»lppl >. _ _ CW 

Louisiana _ —  408 

Texas __ jl 614 

Arkansas _ _ I  634 

Missouri _ _ _ I  227  I          119,164 

Other  State*! _ _ '  1,264  1          254,428 


Thousand 
feet. 


830,9»5 

1,146,388 

606,976 

755,152 

761,890 

1,116,784 

1,602,195 

2,345,912 

2,197,233 

1,249,133 


Total - - -I       8,3at      13,215.185 


The  number  of  employees  directly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
yellow  pine  is  estimated  at  300,000  men,  w^ho  with  their  families 
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approximately   1,600,000  persons  whose  purchasing  and 

;  power  depend  upon  the  activity  and  profitable  continu- 
anufacturing  operations.  As  about  70  per  cent  of  the  cost 
ing  lumber  is  made  up  of  the  wages  paid  employees  and 

ies  purchased  from  farmers  for  feeding  teams  in  logging 

Rough  tfrni^y*'^^"^  which  affects  the  selling  price  of  lumber  unfavorably 

J  X «,  jcessarily  react  upon  the  employees  and  the  farmers  who 

8x12,' he  commissaries  of  the  firms  producing  lumber. 

JJJ^)roduct  of  the  yellow-pine  mills  may  he  divided  into  three 

4x10  parts:  Twenty-two  per  cent  uppers,  33  per  cent  No.  1  ccan- 

®°N^*iia  45  per  cent  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4  common,  when  the  top 

^^•:e  brought  in  from  the  woods.    It  costs  on  an  average  to  pro- 

-  ■iit>tetliis  $12  to  $13  per  thousand  feet,  which  includes  an  allowance  of 

$3  per  thousand  for  stumpage.    Where  stumpage  valued  at  $4  per 

thousand  is  sawed  the  cost  is  $1  higher. 

SCALE  OF  WAGES. 

The  scale  of  wa^s  paid  at  the  present  time  in  southern  sawmills, 
including  both  white  and  colored  labor,  is  shown  in  the  following 
list: 

Foremen |6. 00-17.00 

Millwrights 3.  00-  3. 75 

Engineers 2.25-3.00 

Sawyers  6.00-  7.00 

Filers 5. 00-  7.00 

Block  setters 2. 75 

Doggers 1. 75 

Offbearers 1. 75 

Cant  llnersu 1. 75 

Edger  men 2.50-  3.00 

Tailing  edger 1. 75 

Trimmer  men 1.75-  2.50 

Scalers  1.75-2.50 

Graders  1.75--  2.50 

Extra  men 1.50-  2.00 

Lumber  stackers 1.35-  1.75 

Lumber  truckers 1.35-  1.50 

Mule  drivers 1. 35-  1. 75 

This  scale  of  wages  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent  lower  than  during 
1907,  when  the  extraordinary  demand  for  labor  sent  wages  to  the 
highest  point  ever  reached  m  the  South.  In  1897  common  white 
labor  in  many  localities  received  from  90  cents  to  $1  per  day.  The 
same  class  of  labor  to-day  is  receiving  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day. 
The  percentage  of  increase  in  wages  since  1897  caused  an  increase  m 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  lumber  and  is  fully  as  great  as  the  per 
cent  of  increavse  in  the  selling  price.  With  the  high  cost  of  every- 
thing purchased  from  the  farmers  it  is  difficult  to  figure  out  how 
common  labor  can  stand  a  reduction  and  make  both  ends  meet,  but 
if  it  become  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  meet 
Canadian  and  Mexican  competition  in  low-grade  lumber  admitted 
at  a  reduced  dutj^^  or  entirely  free,  labor,  which  composes  70  per  cent 
of  the  cost,  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  large  part  of  the  reduction. 

Large  tracts  of  timber  in  Mexico,  within  50  miles  of  El  Paso^  Te-X.. 
have  been  offered  to  Americans  at  30  cents  per  thousand  within  the 
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past  thirty  days.  If  manufactured  into  lumber,  the  work  will  be 
done  by  .peons  at  from  25  to  50  cents  daily  wage. 

The  problem  facing  all  manufacturers  of  southern  yellow-pine 
lumber  is  the  selling  of  the  45  per  cent  of  low  grade  at  or  above  cost 
of  manufacture.  When  the  price  of  lumber  is  low,  as  it  has  been 
during  1908,  owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  demand  following  the 
panic  of  October,  1907,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  cost  out  of  the  45  per 
cent  of  low  grades,  and  consequently  25  per  cent  of  the  timber  is 
left  in  the  woods  to  rot  and  bum.  The  mills  in  the  entire  yellow- 
pine  producing  territory  were  compelled  to  adopt  this  policy  if  they 
were  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation  and  labor  employed. 

A  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  why  the  manu- 
facturers of  yellow  pine,  under  such  conditions,  do  not  dose  down 
their  plants  and  await  more  favorable  opportunity  for  marketing 
their  product.  The  reasons  why  they  do  not  take  such  action  are 
threefold :  First,  many  have  bonds  and  other  obligations  falling  due 
at  regular  periods,  which  must  be  met  from  the  proceeds  of  their  sales 
of  lumber;  second,  those  who  have  no  obligations  to  meet^  but  are 
without  a  surplus  account,  must'meet  their  steadily  increasing  taxes 
on  plant  and  standing  timber  from  a  partial  liquidation  of  assets; 
third,  those  who  are  not  pressed  by  any  financial  necessities,  but  who 
feel  a  moral  obligation  toward  faithful  employees,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  heads  of  families,  who  would  be  compelled  to  seek  em- 
ployment at  other  mills,  where  conditions  were  unfavorable  to  in- 
crease in  numbers  employed.  This  condition  prevailed  at  many 
plants  in  the  South  one  year  ago,  and  mills  were  kept  in  opera- 
tion when  the  owners  did  not  know  when  or  where  they  could  secure 
money  for  pay  rolls,  when  it  was  positively  known  that  cost  of  stump- 
age  and  labor  would  not  be  realized  from  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tion, in  order  to  carry  the  employees  through  the  winter  and  hold 
the  well-organized  crews  until  a  revival  of  demand  for  lumber. 
Many  mills  were  closed  down  and  the  crews  disbanded  for  ten  months, 
but  conditions  prevailing  during  the  past  three  months  have  been 
such  that  some  of  these  have  started  again,  but  at  present  prices 
are  leaving  low-grade  logs  to  rot  in  the  woods,  and  ir  their  present 
percentage  of  low-grade  lumber  should  fail  to  find  a  market,  no 
doubt  these  mills  would  again  adopt  the  policy  of  discharging  their 
men  and  ceasing  operations. 

The  removal  of  the  $2  duty  on  lumber  will,  it  is  believed,  permit 
large  quantites  of  low-grade  Canadian  lumber  to  enter  the  United 
States  now,  and  from  Mexico  later,  in  competition  with  the  low 
grades  of  American  lumber  and  restrict  the  demand  for  the  low 
grades  of  southern  yellow  pine,  and  unless  sold  at  a  loss  they  will 
either  rot  in  the  piles  after  being  manufactured  or  all  logs  producing 
a  large  per  cent  of  low-grade  lumber  will  be  left  in  the  woods.  The 
manufacturers,  under  these  changed  conditions,  would  cut  as  many 
trees  as  when  prices  were  better,  but  would  not  utilize  more  than  65 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  available  contents  of  the  log,  thus  causing  great 
waste,  thereby  failing  in  the  conservation  of  our  forests  to  the  exact 
extent  in  which  our  low  grades  are  supplanted  by  Canadian  or  Mex- 
ican substitutes.  This  waste  means  also  a  heavy  reduction  in  the 
tonnage  of  the  southern  railroads,  who,  when  prices  permit  the  manu- 
facture of  the  entire  tree,  haul  the  low  grades  at  the  same  rate  of 
freight  as  the  better  grades  and  increase  their  i-evonues  materially,  as^ 
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lumber  forms  such  a  large  percentage  of  their  tonnage.  It  also 
means  less  cargoes  for  the  American  ships  carrying  lumber  from 
Norfolk^  Va. :  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Savannah  and 
Brunswick,  Ga.;  and  Jacksonville  and  Femandina,  Fla.,  to  eastern 
and  New  England  States.  This  coastwise  trade  is  of  considerable 
volume,  annually  amounting  to  nearly,  if  not  fully,  1,000,000,000  feet, 
and  60  per  cent  of  this  would  probably  be  cut  off,  as  that  per  cent  is 
composed  of  the  grades  which  would  suffer  from  the  competition  of 
Canadian  lumber. 

The  manufacturers  of  cypress  lumber  and  shingles  in  Louisiana  and 
Georgia  would  be  affected  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  manu- 
facturers of  southern  yellow  pine  and  those  represented  in  the  South- 
ern Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association,  comprising  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  500,000,000  feet,  register  themselves  here  as  in  favor  or  the 
retention  of  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 

AGAINST   FREE  LUMBER. 

loNiA,  Mich.,  November  16^  1908. 

Hon.  J.  W.   FORDNEY, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Sir  :  We  protest  against  the  threatened  removal  or  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber.  We  consent  to  leaving  logs  and  pulp  wood  on  the 
free  list,  as  that  encourages  the  importation  of  free  raw  material  for 
the  benefit  of  American  manufacturers  and  the  employment  of  Amer- 
ican labor  at  home. 

Free  lumber  would,  in  our  opinion,  close  many  .American  sawmills 
and  move  the  lumber  industry  across  the  border  into  the  Vancouver 
country,  where  timber  lands  are  taxed  only  nominally  and  average 
stumpa^e  values  are  less  than  one-fourth  of  those  in  the  great  Oregon, 
Caliiornia,  Washington,  and  Idaho  timber  sections. 

Free  lumber  would  justif}'^  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  protective 
principle,  and  we  protest  against  it  as  unrepublican  and  a  deadly 
assault  upon  one  of  Americans  greatest  manufacturing  industries. 

Otis  FuiiLER,  Warden  Michigan  State  Reformatory. 

TI.  B.  Webber,  President  National  Bank  of  lonia^  Mich. 

W.  B.  Heath,  Delegate  Repuhlican  National  Convention. 

F.  B.  Preston,  Vice-President  State  Savings  Bank. 

K.  K.  Smith,  Postmaster  Ionia.  Mich, 

O.  S.  Tower,  President  State  Savings  Bank.  Ionia. 


St.  Johns,  Mich.,  November  16^  1908. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FORDNEY, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Sir:  We  protest  against  the  threatened  removal  or  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber.  We  consent  to  leaving  logs  and  pulp  wood  on  the 
free  list,  as  that  encourages  the  importation  of  free  raw  material  for 
the  benefit  of  American  manufacturers  and  the  employment  of  Ameri- 
can labor  at  home. 

Free  lumber  would,  in  our  opinion,  close  many  American  sawmills 
and  move  the  lumber  industry  across  the  border  into  Vancouver 
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county,  where  timber  lands  are  taxed  only  nominally  and  average 
stumpaee  values  are  less  than  one-fourth  of  those  in  the  great  Ore- 
gon, Califomia,  Washin^n,  and  Idaho  timber  sections. 

Free  lumber  would  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  protective 
principle,  and  we  protest  against  it  as  unrepublican  and  a  deadly 
assault  upon  one  of  America's  greatest  manufacturing  industries. 

C.  C.  Vaughan, 
Chairman  Republican  County  Committee. 

William  M.  Smith. 

John  T.  Hicks. 

R.  G.  Allison. 


CHAIR  CANE,  RATTAN,  AND  REEDS. 

Gardner,  Mass.,  November  19, 1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  the  question  of  revising  the  tariff  will 
soon  come  up  for  consideration  before  your  committee,  and  suppose 
they  will  consider  at  that  time  the  tariff  on  chair  cane,  rattans,  and 
reeds.  We  think  there  should  be  a  duty  of  at  least  33^  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  cane  and  reeds,  also  on  manufactured  reeds  in  any  form, 
namely,  reed  webbing,  flat  and  oval  reeds,  in  order  to  allow  us  to 
compete  with  the  German  and  Chinese  manufacturers  of  this  line. 
The  laws  enacted  in  1897  practically  afford  no  protection  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  but  protect  the  German  and  Chinese 
manufacturers,  who  are  sending  in  this  material  in  large  quantities. 
We  also  think  that  rattans  should  remain  on  the  free  list,  as  this  is 
the  product  from  which  the  United  States  manufacturers  obtain  cane 
and  reeds. 

Yours,  respectfully,  P.  Derby  &  Co., 

Per  Arthur  P.  Derby,  President. 


LUMBER   AND   LAMPBLACK. 

Boston,  November  21, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Years  ago  I  was  able  to  buy  my  cooperage  to  advan- 
tage in  Canada,  but  since  the  enactment  of  the  increased  duty  on 
lumber  I  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  an  injustice  to  me  and  without 
any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  It  is  not  the  best  interest  of  this  country  to  stimulate  the 
mad  race  to  deplete  our  lumber  resources.  I  own  two  factories  on 
the  bank  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  and  we  are  troubled,  in  com- 
mon with  all  dwellers  and  interests  along  this  river,  by  the  big  floods 
which  have  a  tendency  to  be  more  and  more  serious  from  decade  to 
decade.  On  the  other  hand,  low  water  in  summer  has  a  tendency  to 
reach  greater  extremes  in  each  recurring  decade. 
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Last  summer  I  walked  across  the  Little  Kanawha  Kiver  near  the 
town  of  Big  Bend,  Calhoun  Countjr,  W.  Va.,  dry  shod. 

It  is  the  well-nigh  universal  opinion  of  geologists  and  other  ex- 

gerts  who  have  made  a  study  of  it  that  the  seesaw  between  extreme 
ood  and  extremely  low  water  in  our  streams  and  rivers  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  depletion  of  our  forests,  and  it  is  not  sound  public 
policy  by  artmcial  restraints  of  trade  to  aggravate  this  tendency. 

My  attitude  on  this  question  is  logical  and  consistent,  for  I  do  not 
ask  or  desire  any  protection  on  my  own  manufactured  article  and 
shall  not  turn  a  nand  or  utter  a  syllable  against  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  lampblack  by  which  I  am  protected,  if  this  comes  to  the  con- 
sideration 01  CJongress.  All  I  ask  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  Let 
me  buv  my  products  on  the  same  basis  of  price  that  American  goods 
are  sold  to  Europe  when  1  buy  of  American  manufacturers,  and  let 
me  buy  on  the  same  basis  of  price,  plus  freight,  as  Canadians  or  other 
foreigners  pay  for  such  articles  aa  1  might  wish  to  import,  and  I  am 
ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  my  ability  to  produce  better  goods  and 
cheaper  goods  than  my  customers  can  elsewhere  obtain  without  any 
artificial  restraints  of  trade. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  feelings  of  the  other  makers  of  carbon 
black  are  on  this  matter,  but  I  am  oy  far  the  largest  maker  and  I  do 
know  that  their  interests  coincide  with  mine. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Godfrey  M.  Cabot. 


RED   CEDAR. 

Crystal  River,  Fla.,  November  27,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  G. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  the  tariff  will  shortly  come  up  for 
discussion,  and  we  would  request  of  you  not  to  make  any  change  in 
Schedule  N,  paragraph  456,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz: 

1.  Since  the  last  tariff  w^ent  into  effect  the  Dixon  Company  has 
invested  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  cedar  lands,  and 
we  represent  a  great  number  of  farmers  in  this  city  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  timber.  This  timber  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  lead  pencils.  The  Dixon  Company  owns  a  large 
mill  here  in  Crystal  Eiver  and  have  a  financial  investment  in  other 
mills,  as  well  as  taking  the  output  of  still  other  cedar  mills. 

2.  The  Dixon  Company  is  now  engaged  in  the  growing  of  red- 
cedar  timber  for  lead  pencils,  and  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  same, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  boards  ready  for  the  manufacture  of  pen- 
cils. 

Wliile  we  speak  for  ourselves  in  this  specific  matter,  yet  we  speak 
for  many  others  as  well,  and  we  would  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
in  the  tariff  question  nearly  all  the  southern  people  are  high  protec- 
tionists and  don't  wish  any  change  in  the  tariff. 

3.  If  the  tariff  on  the  above  paragraph  is  reduced,  many  of  the 
cedar  mills  will  have  to  shut  down,  as  lead  pencils  made  out  of 
cheaper  and  poorer  wood  would  then  be  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
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tries,  to  the  great  detriment  of  southern  farmers  engaged  in  this 
industry.  \ 

4.  Aside  from  the  mill  industry,  the  timber  land  on  which  this 
cedar  is  crown  has  more  than  doubled  in  value,  and  we  can  see  no 
reason  wny  the  farmers  and  others  who  are  owners  of  this  land 
should  suffer  by  reason  of  a  reduction  in  the  tariff.  The  farmers, 
especially,  have  to  depend  almost  entirely  for  the  sale  of  this  product 
on  those  who  manufacture  lead  pencils. 
Eespectfully, 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company. 
By  C.  E.  Herrick,  Manager, 


SPRUCE  PULP   wood   AND   LOGS. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  S3, 1908. 
Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

Chairmam,  of  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  advising  vou  that  I  am  engaged  in 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  all  kinds  of  manufactured  lumber 
at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
this  business  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  I  wish  to  place  myself 
on  record  for  free  lumber  and  all  other  wood  raw-material  products 
from  Canadian  markets.  It  is  really  ridiculous  to  continue  a  $2  per 
thousand  tax  on  pine  lumber  when  it  is  so  clearly  known  to  all  men 
familiar  with  the  present  lumber  trade  that  at  this  period  pine  lumber 
is  sidetracked  as  a  building  material  in  the  construction  oi  houses  and 
southern  yellow  pine  has  taken  its  place  for  that  particular  purpose. 

At  this  period  Canadian  pine  lumber  has  developed  itself  into  the 
raw-material  class  on  account  of  its  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  same. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  nearly  wholly  used  by  factory  men  in  the 
manufacture  of  doors,  window  sash,  moldings,  and  patterns  for  iron 
castings,  etc.,  and  therefore  it  does  not  come  in  competition  with 
other  lumber  manufactured  in  the  United  States  which  is  used  in  the 
building  trade. 

.However,  whilp  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  just  and  equitable 
to  the  American  people  to  place  Canadian  lumber  on  the  free  list,  I 
do  suggest  that  you  should  demand  something  in  exchange  from 
Canada  in  return  for  this  favor,  and  that  should  oe  spruce  pulp  wood 
and  lojgs  free  of  Canadian  export  duties  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior  districts.  I  am  informed  this  par- 
ticular item  (spruce  pulp  wood)  Canada  is  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion into  the  United  States  by  government  stipulations  in  the  sale  of 
spruce-timber  lands.  Believing  your  committee  will  give  my  request 
for  free  lumber  and  all  other  raw- wood  material  favorable  considera- 
tion, I  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  M.  Zengerlb. 
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WILLOW  WARE. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  November  20^  1908. 
Ways  and  IVIeans  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Honorable  Gentlemen  :  As  we  are  unable  to  send  a  personal  rep- 
resentative to  present  our  case  before  you,  when  the  tariff  on  willow 
ware  is  reached  by  you  we  desire  respectfully  to  submit  the  followinfi:: 
The  willow  ware  industry  was  started  in  this  country  about  fifxy 
years  ago,  but  as  it  has  never  been  properly  protected  against  the 

Eroduct  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  it  has  languished  instead  of 
aving  grown  with  the  country.  No  soil  or  climate  is  better  for  the 
Eroduction  of  willows  than  ours;  thousands  of  acres  of  lowland  can 
B  made  to  yield  a  crop,  if  properly  protected.  No  better  workmen 
can  be  found  in  any  country  than  ours ;  but  these  worlanen,  coming 
almost  in  direct  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  can  not 
earn  a  fair  day's  wages. 

The  quality  of  American  willow  ware  is  equal  to  the  best  foreign 
makes,  but  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  labor  only  a  very  limited 
quantity  can  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  imported  article,  because 
the  European  basket  maker  works  for  from  25  to  35  cents  per  day. 
Culture  of  willows,  as  well  as  production  of  baskets,  is  hand  labor. 
The  present  duty  is  entirely  inadequate  to  protect  the  American  work- 
man, or  to  make  up  the  dinerence  in  the  cost  of  wages.  FurthermorCy 
importers  who  secure  their  supply  through  their  own  brancli  houses 
or  agents  in  Europe  make  practically  their  own  valuation  on  imports, 
and  these  are  often  only  one-third  of  the  original  price,  cutting  the 
actual  duty  down  to  a  very  insignificant  smn. 

There  were  imported  into  this  country  in  1907  about  $220,000 
worth  of  willows  and  baskets.  Multiply  this  by  three  and  you  have 
an  actual  importation  of  $660,000.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  freight 
and  duty  and  the  sum  will  approximate  closely  to  $1,000,000. 
Altogether  about  2,000  tons  of  American  willows  were  worked  into 
baskets,  worth  at  jobbers'  prices  $160,000.  Compare  these  figures 
with  the  American  selling  price  of  the  imported  article  and  you  can 
see  at  a  glance  that  our  industry  is  suffering  under  the  burden  of  the 
imported  ware,  and  that  with  the  right  kind  of  protection  there  is  a 
chance  for  a  large  expansion. 

The  general  demand  for  willow  •ware  in  this  country  is  growing; 
the  population  is  increasing  every  year,  while  our  industry  has  for 
years  been  stationary ;  in  some  sections  oi  the  country  it  has  even  gone 
backward ;  this  applies  especially  to  willow  culture.  The  Bureau  of 
Forestry  will  confirm  this.  Give  us  an  import  duty  that  will  enable 
the  American  willow  worker  to  earn  American^wages  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  beautiful  articles  that  are  made  out  of  willows  and 
which  are  now  beinff  imported  will  be  made  in  our  country,  giving 
pleasant  and  profitable  employment  to  the  American  workman — the 
best  on  earth — if  he  is  given  a  chance  to  earn  living  wages.  Give  us 
a  real  protection  duty  on  willows  and  thousands  of  acres  of  low- 
lands that  are  almost  worthless  now  can  be  made  to  yield  a  crop 
which  will  considerably  increase  the  natural  wealth  of  this  country. 
Ours  is  an  infant  industry  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words.     With 
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proper  protection  it  can  be  increased  tenfold  within  a  very  few  years, 

but  as  practically  all  the  labor  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  is  hand 
^  lljf>  labor  it  needs  a  high  duty  to  protect  it  against  the  pauper  labor  of 

Europe. 

The  Government,  through  the  Department  of  Forestry,  is  helpi^g 

,  us  in  all  ways  possible.    The  Bureau  of  Forestry  can  give  you  any  de- 

^^f         sired  information  regarding  willow  culture;  also  tne  willow-ware 

^T         industry,  as  they  have  recently  made  a  very  thorough  investigation. 

olIofiT'  What  we  need  is: 

W^  First.  A  duty  on  manufactured  willow  baskets  and  willow  ware 

pi^y^;         made  wholly  or  in  part  of  willows  of  60  per  cent. 
^m'}  Second.  A  duty  on  peeled  or  white  willows,  called  raw  material,  of 

jiii 'i         50  per  cent. 

liBijal  Third.  An  appraisal  at  full  value  on  this  side. 

fforfa^j  We  object  strongly  to  have  the  importer  put  his  appraisal  on  his 

.«s2t         own  importation  through  his  foreign  agent. 
.11?-'  This  matter  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  verv  large  number  of 

struggling  basket  makers  all  over  the  country.  The  duty  suggested 
f^f  would  put  new  life  into  our  industry,  keep  a  large  sum  of  money  at 
fe^  home  where  it  belongs,  and  bring  many  skilled  basket  makers  over 

fetf^  from  Europe ;  it  will  build  up  an  mdustry  that  will  be  a  credit  to  this 

Tffi  country. 

ji"  Hoping  you  will  give  this  your  careful  consideration,  we  remain, 

;r<5  Respectfully,  yours, 

0>r  E.  A.  Florang, 

J^  J.  H.  SCHIER, 

iptf-  Abthur  Schwerin, 

t^'^  O.  E.  Florang, 

WUlow  Growers  and  Basket  Makers. 

^T              P.  S. — If  additional  information  is  desired,  command  us. 
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